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INTRODUCTION 


The  series  of  handy  books  which  reaches  its  third  volume 
with  the  present  publication, — and  which  is  to  be  continued  in 
the  future  if  this  third  volume  jneets  with  the  favor  that 
was  accorded  to  its  predecessors,* — is  primarily  designed  as  a 
sort  of  supplement  to  the  Kncvclopanlias.  It  exploits  either 
such  subjects  as  are  deemed  beneath  the  dit^nity  of  more  pre- 
tentious works  or  el>e  such  lighter  as|)ects  of  familiar  subjects 
as  are  similarly  ignored  by  the  Big  Wigs. 

For  an  example  of  the  second  group,  take  articles  like  Bull- 
fights and  Playing  Cakds.  Nothing  can  be  more  trite  than 
the  subjects  themselves,  but  the  special  information  here  sup- 
plied would  be  looked  for  in  vain  in  authoritative  books  of 
reference. 

Examples  of  the  first  group  may  be  found  on  almost  every 
-page.  Tliey  comprise  the  sort  of  "  ana  which  a  host  of  readers 
are  curious  about.  They  form,  in  fact,  the  staple  of  the  inquiries 
which  are  constantly  addressed  to  the  Correspondents*  Column 
in  our  daily  journal  and  are  usually  "left  to  our  readers"  and 
remain  unanswered. 

I'?ually  but  not  always, — else  this  book,  like  its  predecessors, 
would  have  lost  a  considerable  part  of  such  value  as  it  may 
claim.  Not  to  mention  the  London  Notes  and  Queries — because 
all  experts  must  take  thai  for  jrranted — there  arc  several  journals, 
English  and  American,  which  contain  valuable  departments  re- 
ceiving and  answering  queries,  delving  patiently  into  the 
quaint  and  curious  lore  of  the  past  and  rendering  satisfactory 
explanations  of  recondite  allusions,  or  determining  mooted  points 
in  historv,  literature,  biography,  and  science,  or  supplying 
Jacunnp  in  otherwise  accessible  information. 

To  these  the  present  compiler  gratefully  acknowledges  his 
indebtedness.  He  would  specify  the  New  York  Sun.  and  Tttnes, 
the  Philadelphia  Press,  and  Inquirer,  and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  as 
having  furnished  him  with  much  raw  material  that  otherwise  he 
might  have  overlooked.  So  have  periodicals  like  Harper's 
Weekly,  Chambers*  Journal  and  The  Youth's  Companion — 
periodicals  that  freely  volunteer  information  of  this  sort  without 
•ny  interrogative  spur. 

*  "Handy-book  of  Litmiy  Carioaltiet"  and  ^CttriiMities  of  Po|mUr 
Ciwtiiiiit"  ligr  W.  a  Walsh,  J.  B.  Lippinoott  Co.,  Philadelpliia. 
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Nor  is  it  always  the  raw  material  which  has  thus  been  laid 
under  contribution.  The  scissors,  it  must  be  owned,  have 
occasionally  supplemrated  the  pen.  A  small  percentage  of  these 
articles  are  essentially  a  patchwork  of  quotations  woven  as 
deftly  as  possible  into  a  new  fabric. 

Credit  has  been  given  where  practicable.  But  it  was  not 
always  practicable, — and  more  especially  in  the  more  flagrant 
cases — otherwise  some  of  these  papers  would  have  been  overiad^ 
with  quotation  marks  and  acknowledgments  that  might  only  too 
surely  interfere  with  the  reader's  comfort.  So  a  general 
acknowledgmaent  must  suffice  where  no  individual  reputation  is 
detracted  from, — where  indeed  it  is  only  the  anonymous  dead 
that  could  possibly  be  disturbed  in  their  coffins. 

Wm.  S.  Walsh. 

Sandy  Hook,  Coim., 
July,  1913. 
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A  I.  This  notation  in  Lloycrs  Register  (see  Lloyd's)  is 
applied  to  a  ship  in  first-class  condition  as  to  hull  and  stores 
alike.  "  Tlie  character  A  denotes  new  ships  or  ships  renewed 
or  restored.  The  stores  of  vessels  are  designated  hv  the  figures 
1  and  'J:  1  signifying  that  the  vessel  is  well  and  sutficiently 
found"  {Key  to  Lloyd's  Register),  The  term  has  passed  into 
popular  speech  as  a  synonym  for  excellence.  Thus,  Dickens  in 
"Pickwick  Papers''  (1847)  gives  this  dialogue: 

"He  must  be  a  first- rater."  said  Sam. 
'*  A  1."  replied  Mr.  Roker. 

An  American  would  l)c  more  likolv  to  sav  "A  nunihcr  1."  Cf. 
Mrs.  Stowe,  in  *'Died,"  chap.  :  "  An  A  A'o.  1  cooiv,  and  no 
mistake." 

Tlic  :if,mres  IVo,  1^4'  -^  L'>  ^"^1  are  also  used  witli  A,  and 
denote  a  desccndiiiir  scjde  of  seaworthiness. 

Abbess,  Royal.  Five  religious  foundations  in  Austria  liave 
been  established  to  provide  suitalde  homes  for  iin|)o\ erished 
ladies  of  such  nohle  families  as  liave  renderi'd  distinguished 
service  to  the  imperial  family  or  to  the  state.  These  are  situated 
in  Vienna,  Prague,  Briinn,  Innsbruck,  and  (Iraz.  Tlie  Vienna 
institution  was  founded  in  17G9  by  the  Ducliess  Theresa  of 
Savoy,  that  in  Briinn  by  Emperor  Ix>opold  II  in  1792,  and 
those  in  Prague  and  Innsbruck  in  1755  and  17G5  respectively 
by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  the  greatest  of  the  name.  The 
ladies  vho  are  received  in  the  Prague,  Vienna,  and  Innsbruck 
foundations  must  be  able  to  show  sixteen,  those  of  Briinn  five, 
and  those  in  Graz  four  quarterings,  respectively,  on  their  arms. 
The  institution  in  Prague  is  the  most  aristocratic.  Only  a 
princess  of  the  imperial  family  can  be  appointed  its  abbess.  Even 
if  an  exception  be  specially  made  in  favor  of  a  lady  of  merely 
noble  blood,  she  has  the  right  to  the  title  of  Royal  Highness. 
The  abbess  is  installed  by  a  solemn  court  ceremonial,  attended 
by  all  the  highest  dignitaries  of  church  and  state,  headed  by  an 
Archduke  as  the  representative  of  the  Emperor.  The  abbess 
has  the  further  right  of  crowning  the  Queen  of  Bohemia.  She 
is  not  pledged  to  celibacy.   In  fact  it  is  the  nsual  custom  for 
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i  ial  nlilM',->i\-  to  iiiai  rv  nl'tt  r  a  >ii<irt  tvriii  of  oHico.  Mnri.i 

X—  a  (laii;j;li(«r  of  XajMilcnirs  oppoiu'iit  the  Arclulukt* 
('liarV>,  married  Ferdinand  II.,  Kin;^  of  Sicily:  Maria  lhri>tin<' 
iiiarri('<l  Kin^^  AIplioiix)  and  iK'came  (^ureii  Jk'irent  of 

Sj)ain  ;  Mar^raret  Soj)liia  niarrit'<l  Duke  Albert.  lieir-preMiiii {)t i vt> 
to  the  tlirone  of  Wurtendicr^s  Caroline  Imiiiaculata  in  16S>4 
her  hand  to  Prinee  Aii;^nist  Leopold  of  Coburg. 

Absinthe,  in  French,  means  wormwood.  The  famous  liqueur 
is  made  by  t^teeping  wormwood  and  other  aromatic  herbs  in 
alcohol.  Wormwoo(l  has  l>een  defined  as  the  quinine  of  the  poor. 
"  Its  bitterness  is  its  principal  merit/'  says  a  FrcDch  authority. 

It  is  a  tooic,  a  stimulant,  a  frebrifu<re,  and  a  vermifuge.  It  Is 
par  excellence  the  herb  of  pale  and  feeble  women.  A  slight 
pinch  is  suffleiont  in  a  litre  of  water."  • 

Two  kinds  of  absintlie,  or  wormwood,  are  used  in  making 
the  liquor,  the  orreat  aiid  tlie  small,  the  first,  for  its  hitter 
qualities,  and  the  last,  which  is  gathered  immature,  chiefly  to 
act  in  giving  the  delicate  green  color.    The  other  plants  em- 
ployed in  the  distillation  are  balm,  caraway,  anise,  and  hyssop. 
Balm  is  classed  medicinally  as  an  ant i nervine,  an  important 
antidote  in  a  liquor  considered  generally  as  acting  too  forcibly 
on  the  nervous  system.   Tlie  qualities  of  caraway  and  anise  are 
familiar  to  every  one.   '11  le  last  is  greatly  used  in  medicine  and 
in  many  other  ways  for  its  flavor  and  perfume.    The  caraway 
used  at  Pontarlier  comes  from  the  south  of  France;  the  best 
anise  from  southwestern  France  and  from  Andalusia,  in  Spain. 
The  flowers  of  hyssop  are  regarded  as  stimulating  and 
expectorant. 

Pontarlier  is  the  centre  of  this  <rreat  French  industry,  now 
more  rigidly  French  than  ever,  for  the  neighboring  countries  of 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  Switzerland  have  prohibited  the  manu- 
facture, importation,  or  sale  of  the  liquor.  Belgium  led  the 
crusade  in  1905,  Switzerland  followed  in  1008.  In  TTollnncl, 
where  absinthe  drinking  has  never  prevailed  to  any  considerable 
extent,  prohibition  was  voted  in  1910  as  a  preventive  measure. 
The  United  States  in  October,  1912,  forbade  the  importation 
and  sale  of  absinthe. 

Absinthe  was  flrst  distilled  on  any  large  scale  at  Courvet,  a 
little  city  of  Switzerland  lying  across  the  French  frontier  a  few 
miles  beyond  Pontarlier,  France.  After  having  passed  throw srh 
various  hands  the  distillery  was  purchased  by  the  ancestor  of  the 
principal  establishment  of  - Pontarlier,  to  which  place  the  indus- 
try was  transferred  near  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  centurv, 
since  which  epoch  the  use  of  the  liquor  has  been  gradually 
extending. 
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The  principal  distillery  of  Pontarlier,  which  has  its  patent 
from  the  inventor,  is  an  immense  establishment,  covering  several 
acres,  admirably  appointed  in  every  respect,  kept  with  extra- 
ordinary neatness,  and,  for  the  convenience  of  transportation, 
connected  with  the  railroad  station,  some  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  distant,  by  a  track  of  its  own. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  absinthe  as  a  cordial  was 
made  by  the  French  confiseurs  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
only  as  a  flavor  for  other  beverages.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
ixKome  a  common  potation  until  about  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  The  balance  of  evidence  would  seem 
to  show  that  the  Algerian  campaign,  in  the  days  when  the 
princes  of  the  Orleans  family  were  fighting  so  bravely  in  North 
Africa,  and  when  the  favorite  song  of  the  French  troops  was 
'  La  Casquette  du  P^re  Bugeaud,'  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  popularization  of  absinthe  among  military  men.  The  opera- 
tions of  war  had  to  be  carried  out  not  only  under  a  burning  sun, 
but  in  all  seasons,  at  all  hours,  and  very  often  on  marshy  ground. 
Nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  some  military  surgeon, 
observing  the  ravages  made  by  brandy  on  the  health  of  the 
troops  in  such  a  climate  as  that  of  Algeria,  prescribed  as  a  stimu- 
lant diluted  abninthe.  The  soldiers  may  have  made  wry  faces  at 
first  at  a  beverage  which  to  the  uninitiated  tastes  very  like 
"doctor's  stuff,*'  but  with  disastrous  celerity  they  soon  grew 
to  like  it  and  to  drink  it  in  excess.  From  a  camp  tonic  dis- 
pensed to  recruit  exhausted  strength,  absinthe  became  the 
favorite  pick-me-up  in  the  Algerian  caf^.  Tt  soon  recro8.<o(l  the 
Mediterranean,  left  its  traces  at  Marseilles  and  Toulon,  and  with 
terrible  quickness  became  domiciled  in  Paris. 

Breakfast  in  France  is  little  more  than  a  bite  of  bread  and  a 
swallow  of  coffee.  Parisian  clerks  and  workingmen  have  longer 
noon-spells  than  even  well-to-do  folk  take  in  New  York  or 
Chicago.  All  thoughts  of  business  are  put  off  for  a  good  hour 
and  a  half.  Master  and  man  go  off  their  different  ways  intent 
on  meeting  their  friends  at  a  restaurant.  Tliey  do  not  fall 
immediately  to  eating,  but  sit  at  the  little  caf6  tables  sipping 
their  drink.  That  drink  is  absinthe. 

The  practice  is  repeated  on  closing  business  for  the  night. 
Another  absinthe  is  taken  as  an  appetizer  for  dinner.  Perhaps 
niore  than  one  is  taken.  We  are  assured  that  the  dinner  hour 
in  Paris  ia  growing  later  and  later.  Men  who  formerly  dined 
at  6  or  6.30  p.m.  now  wait  until  7  or  7.30.  They  wish  to  sit 
another  hour  before  their  second  or  third  glass.  It  has  been  a 
long-ctandin<j  complaint  that  the  theatres  are  suffering  from  the 
late  dining  following  on  late  drinking  in  the  afternoon. 
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The  Parisian  article  conies  in  two  forms,  pure  and  with 
gnni, — siroj)  dc  (jommc,  as  the  French  call  it.  In  tiie  latter 
artic'e  a  sweet  syrup  is  used.  Two  tablespoonfuls  suflice  for 
an  ordinary  glass,  as  water  and  sugar  must  be  added.  The 
glass  generally  used  is  an  ordinary  table  goblet.  The  gum  is 
poured  into  it, — a  thickish  liquid  of  a  peculiar  light-green  color. 
Over  the  top  of  tlic  goblet  is  ])laced  a  s}iovel-s]ia[>ed  spoon  with 
perforati'd  bottom  and  sides.  Upon  this  rest  several  rectangular 
pieces  of  beet-sugar.  A  fine  sj)ray  or  jet  of  cold  water  is 
allowed  gently  to  fall  upon  the  sugar  from  a  carafe  especially 
prepared  for  this  purpose.  After  the  gum  is  poured  into  the 
glass  a  long  slender  sjioon  is  inserted  and  left  (piiet  until  thi* 
water  fully  dissolves  the  sugar  and  falls  drop  by  drop  iiito 
the  absinthe  bel.iw.  With  this  dropping  comes  a  chanL'c  in  the* 
color  of  the  li(]U(ir.  What  before  had  been  a  peculiar  green  hue 
now  assumes  a  beautiful  amber  slight\v  clouded.  Witlt  a  clever 
stirring  from  the  sjxHin  the  beverage  is  ready  to  do  its  work. 
It  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  drunk  ''neat"  from  tiny  glas-ses 
liolding  perha])s  a  teaspoonful. 

Absinthe  has  proved  the  opening  wedge  to  break  up  the  obi 
wine-drinking  habit,  said  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
writing  in  1801 : 

Even  more  thnn  Paris  the  south  of  France  gives  an  example  of 
this  change  of  ways  in  drinking.  The  people  of  the  south  of  France 
complain,  with  reason,  tluit  their  wine  no  lonjrer  brinj^s  its  price.  Yet 
they  set  the  most  notorious  exnmplr  of  nejjU'otinjj  it.  The  n'li^ion  of 
the  aperitif  livrs  in  niou'  vi;:or  in  tlje  soutii  of  Franct»  than  in  the 
capital.  From  the  nioutli  of  the  Gironde  to  tlie  Pyrenees,  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  furthest  shore  of  the  MeJiterrenesn  and  to  the  Alps, 
the  drinkers  of  absinthe  and  vermouth  are  witiiout  nundx-r.  And, 
down  tliere,  with  a  lojjic  which  is  feminine  and  cluiraotoristic  of  the 
South.  th«'v  cut  tlu'  (Jonlian  knot  by  taking.'  their  aperitif  before  and 
after  meaU,  and  even  during  meals.  The  innkeepers  of  the  njountuins 
and  the  plains  have  all  adopted  the  same  methodls.  It  is  not  one  glass 
of  absinthe  which  they  serve  to  their  eustomers — it  is  the  bottle  itself. 
How  numy  take  two  ^jlasses,  without  countinj*  the  rinrcttr — the  final 
*' rince  "  which  you  take  free — no  one  can  know.  The  nunilK>r  must 
be  very  hi;rh,  at  least  in  Perpignan:  for  in  certain  large  cafes  of  that 
city  the  proprietors  have  been  obliged  in  their  own  interest  to  stop 
the  custom  of  pns.<^ing  the  bottle.  Instead  they  i^ervc  a  small  carafe 
of  absinthe,  out  of  which  the  client  may  ;,'et  two  fair  ;r1as--e-.  T^ut  he 
is  oMitrcd  to  stop  tliere  or  buy  another  ])ortion.  W  hen  1  say  two 
glasses  1  mean  wine  glasses.  Before  tliis  new  departure,  when  they 
gave  the  bottle,  the  ])roprietors  were  beinjt  ruined. 

This  exag|verated  consumption  of  absinthe  prevails  equally  in  the 
mining  countries  of  the  south.  In  many  of  the  districts  absinthe  has 
become  the  current  drink.  It  is  drunk  even  at  the  table,  mixed  with 
water.   Thus  absinthe  has  become  an  important  factor  in  social  life. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  consumption  of  absinthe  by  the  French 
people  amounts  to  a  million  gallons  a  year.  Oovemment  'and  the  more 
enlightened  classes  recognise  the  perils  of  this  growing  evil  but  are 
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powerless  to  stop  it.  Unfortunately  for  the  government,  it  has  been 
irom  the  beginning  an  active  agi-nt  in  tiie  spread  of  tlie  liqueur,  deriving 
a  revenue  of  000,000  annually  from  its  sale.  This  fact  joined  to 
the  political  power  of  the  woaltliy  manufacturers  stands  in  the  way  of 
prohibition.  Moreover  scientific  authorities  assert  that  any  sudden 
Stoppage  of  the  supply  would  result  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases 
of  madness, — insanity  of  such  maniacal  fury  as  might  deluu*-  the 
country  in  blood  before  the  army  of  drug  victims  could  be  placed  in 
aayluma. 

Acetylene  Gas.    Edmund  Davy,  an  Englishman,  first  made 

acetylene  gas  in  1836  from  a  compound  |)ro<laeed  during  the 

iuanufacture  of  pntiussiuiii  tartrate  and  charcoal. 

lUit  the  discovery  of  a  cheap  ])rocoss  which  made  tlic  2cas 
a  commercial  possihility  was  due  to  accident.  In  the  snmmer 
of  1892  T.  L.  Willson,  an  Amt'rican  nictalliirLiical  investigator, 
had  erected  a  smoltinir  furnace  on  the  li;ud<  of  a  stream  in  Xortli 
Carolina.  In  liis  cxix'rimcnts  he  oflm  liad  occasion  to  use  quan- 
tities of  limestone  and  rock-salt,  l-'ust-d  in  the  gicat  heat  of  the 
furnace,  the  sul)stances  yielded  a  peculiar  shig  containinir  some 
Bort  of  dirty-grayish  matter  witli  which  Willson  was  un- 
familiar. Week  hy  week  he  duniixMl  this  slag  inuoiu'crncdly 
into  the  stream,  until  one  day  the  pile  of  slag  ])r()jcctc(l  ahove 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  next  time  he  dumjxMl  the  red- 
hot  slag  into  the  stream  he  was  surprised  to  stn?  a  dazzling 
hurst  of  tlame,  which  hovered  above  the  pile  ami  shot  n]»  into 
the  air.  Puzzled  to  find  the  reason  for  this  phenouKMion,  he 
awaited  with  interest  the  next  opp(u*tunity  for  dumping.  It 
was  at  night,  and  he  was  amazed  at  the  hrilliant  whit<'ness  of 
the  light.  '^Ilien  he  placed  some  of  the  dirty-grayish  material 
on  the  hank  and  poured  water  on  it,  hut  to  his  surprise  nothing 
happened.  When  he  held  a  match  over  the  damp  ]>ile,  liowever, 
there  was  an  instant  bur.^t  of  white  ilame — and  the  discovery 
had  been  made. 

Acoma,  Xew  ^lexico,  an  Indian  puehlo,  is  tlu^  oldest  in- 
habited settlement  in  the  Ihiited  Stales.  St.  Augustine,  known 
as  the  first  ])ermanent  tMiropean  selllement  ]>lanled  within  the 
limits  of  the  ])resent  UnitiMl  States,  was  founded  in  loliT).  So 
early  as  l.")39,  however,  we  lind  mention  of  Acoma  in  the  chron- 
if  h'S  of  Fray  Marcos  de  Xiza.  Next  year  it  was  Ix'sieged  by 
Coronado's  army  and  captured  (udv  after  a  long  resistance.  It 
had  evidently  been  built  as  a  stronghold  against  the  assault-s  of 
the  Xavajos  and  Apaches,  who  for  centuries  had  imide  war  upon 
the  peaceful  pe()ple.  The  site  chosen  was  a  great  oblong  rock 
some  400  feet  above  the  })lain.  Here  arose  "the  nujst  wonderful 
aboriginal  city  on  earth,  cliff-built,  cloud-swept,  Tuatehless.'* 
At  the  time  of  its  conquest  by  the  SpaDiards^  the  inhabitants 
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lunnbered  about  (JOOO.  At  j)rcst'iil  llu'  j)()i)ulal  ion  is  bjiruly  (»U0. 
The  village  proju-r  coiisi.'^ts  of  tlirco  })arallcl  rows  of  tlirce- 
8toried  adobe  houses,  terraced  m  furm  and  some  40  feet  high. 
On  the  first  story  live  the  senior  niend)ei*s  of  the  family.  The 
daughter  first  nuirried  gets  the  second  ternue.  The  next  one 
married  gets  the  third.  All  other  menihers  of  the  family  remain 
with  the  old  folk  or  seek  quarters  e'sewhere.  Entrance  to  the 
houses  is  effected  by  ladders  over  the  roof. 

The  most  conspieuous  l)uililing  in  tiie  ])iiehlo  is  the  ancient 
adobe  eatliedral,  wliich  stands  near  the  edge  on  the  east  side 
of  tiie  mesa.  It  was  built  about  the  year  KJOO.  It  c-ontains 
a  wooden  image  of  the  *'  Sacred  Saint,"  whose  j)ossession  is 
believed  to  ensure  good  fortune  and  ]>lentiful  crops,  so  that  it 
is  naturally  covete<l  by  other  tribes.  Several  times  it  has  been 
captured  by  the  Laguna  Indians,  and  recovered  only  after 
bloody  struggles.  On  the  patron  day,  in  September,  this 
image  is  carried  in  ])rocession  from  the  church  to  the  dancing 
ground,  where  it  is  placed  in  a  temporary  enclosure  of  corn- 
stalks and  green  l)ranc]ies,  until  sunset,  two  Indians  mounting 
guard  over  it  with  loaded  rifles. 

The  top  of  the  mesa  is  said  to  contain  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  acres.  It  is  only  accessible  by  three  circuitous  trails,  over 
which,  on  the  backs  of  these  people,  had  to  be  brought  from  the 
plains  below  every  bit  of  material  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  dwellings  and  church,  besides  all  food,  fuel,  and  other 
articles  necessary  to  their  livelihood.  One  of  these  trails  has 
recently  been  eidarged  so  that  material  now  may  be  brought  up 
in  a  roundabout  route  on  the.  backs  of  burros,  with  which  the 
tribe  seems  plentifully  supplied. 

Acre.  This  word  originally  meant  any  field  of  whatever 
size,  being  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  wgcr,  cognate  to  the 
Laiin  ugcr,  both  meaning  land  or  anything  sown.  In  such 
])opular  phra.ses  as  God's  acre"  ((|.v.),  "broad  acres,"  etc., 
it  has  retained  its  indeterminate  scope.  As  a  measure  of  land 
it  was  first  defined  under  Kdward  I  as  the  amount  a  voke  of 
o-\en  could  i>loiigh  in  a  day.  By  an  act  of  Oeorge  IV  the 
varying  mcasureH  of  the  acre  then  current  in  the  kingdom  were 
reduced  to  one  uniform  standard.  The  Weights  and  Measures 
Act  of  1878  now  defines  it  as  containing  4840  square  yard^. 
Even  yet  the  Scottish  and  Irish  acres  (respectively  6150  and 
7840  square  yards)  differ  from  the  English,  but  the  latter  is 
current  in  the  United  States. 

Advertisement,  as  we  now  know  it,  originated  only  a  little 
more  than  a  couple  of  centuries  ago,  but  it  had  its  anticipations 
many  thousands  of  years  ago.  The  ancient  Jews  made  annonnce- 
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ments  by  means  of  public  criers;  the  Greeks  added  written  to 
oral  conimunications  of  this  soit;  the  Romans  expanded  the 
practice  in  many  ways. 

One  of  the  first  Englii>li  printed  advertisements  was  a  hand- 
bill or  poster  got- out  by  Caxton  in  1480  and  reading:  Pyes 
•  *  *  of  Salisbury  ♦  ♦  ♦  good  and  chepe  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
if  it  please  any  man  spirituel  or  temporel  to  bye/' 

This  was  not  a  baker's  advertisement.  Caxton  had  printed 
"Pyes,"  or  clerical  rules,  telling  how  the  clergy  at  Salisbury 
dealt  with  the  changing  date  of  Easter;  and,  as  'the  clergy 
could  read,  he  was  IkdM  enough  to  print  advertisements  of  his 
«  Pyes.'* 

For  two  centuries  after  it  w^a^  introduced,  printing,  which 
should  have  boomed  advertising,  if  advertising  depended  pri- 
marily upon  printing,  had  little  or  no  effect  upon  it.  The 
public  had  to  be  reached  by  the  rebus  over  the  shop,  the  public 
criers  in  towns,  and  by  boys  in  front  of  stalls  calling,  **  What 
d\e  lack,  master?  What  d'ye  lack?" 

Even  public  notices  posted  in  cathedrals  and  other  fre- 
quoted  places  were  seldom  printed.  So  few  copies  were  re- 
quired for  the  few  readers  that  they  were  cheaper  hand-written. 

And  even  the  newspapers,  when  the  civil  wars  in  England 
in  the  seventeenth  century  brought  them  forth  and  they  began 
to  develop  readers,  had  an  extraordinarily  email  effect  in 
developing  advertising. 

It  is  generally  held  that  tlic  first  newspaper  advertisenuiit, 
in  our  modern  sense  of  the  word,  appeared  in  April,  1647,  in 
No.  13  of  Perfect  Occurrences  of  Every  Daie  Journall  in  Parlia- 
ment and  other  Moderate  Intelligence,  and  it  ran  as  follows: 

A  Book  applauded  by  the  Clergy  of  England,  called  the  Divine 
Kight  of  Cburcli  novernment.  ro] looted  by  sundry  eminent  Ministers 
in  tlie  Citie  of  I.ondon;  forrectcd  and  nnjrmontod  in  ninny  pInccM,  witli 
a  hriof  Reply  tn  rortain  Qiifries  a^rain-^t  the  ^finiHt('l  v  of  Etiqland : 
is  printed  and  publisiied  for  Joseph  Hunscot  and  Charles  ('<ilvvrt,  and 
are  to  be  lold  at  the  Statloneia'  Hall  and  at  the  Golden  Fleece  in  ttie 
Old  Change. 

Booksellers  appear^  therefore,  to  have  been  the  iirst  to  take 
advantage  of  this  then  new  medium  of  publicity,  and  they 
have  continued  to  avail  themselves  very  liberally  of  its  benefits 
up  to  the  present  day. 

The  next  oldest  advertisement  that  has  been  located  refers 
fo  the  theft  of  two  horses.  It  is  contained  in  an  early  number 
of  an  English  newspaper  called  the  Impartial  Intelligencer, 
published  in  the  year  1649,  and  was  inserted  by  a  gentl^man 
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of  Candish,  in  SulTolk.  After  this,  these  notifications  are  very 
few  and  far  between  for  several  years^  until  the  era  of  the 

London  Gazette, 

But,  although  announcements  in  the  nature  of  advert ise- 
mHjits  appeared  in  the  Gnzctlc  almost  from  the  first,  the  word 
itself  does  not  occur  until  Xo.  lv\  April  5-9,  KKJCI,  -when 
An  Advertisement  from  the  Health  Olfice  in  London is 
addressed  to  the  fanners  of  the  hearth-tax.  In  Xo.  62,  June 
14-18,  IGfJG,  the  editor  insiTts  the  following;,  wliirli  deserves 
notice  as  an  instance  of  self-deuial  that  would  hard'y  iind  a 
parallel  to-day. 

An  Advertisement — Being  daily  prest  to  the  Publication  of  Books, 
Medorinos  nn«l  otlicr  tliinir^  not  profHTly  the  husinoss  of  a  P}i|>or  of 
Intelligence.  thi-»  is  to  notilie,  onee  for  all,  that  we  will  not  charpe  the 
Gazette  with  Adverti.sements,  unless  they  be  matter  of  State;  but  that 
a  Paper  of  Advertisements  will  be  forthwith  printed  apart,  and  recom- 
mended to  the  Publiclc  by  another  hand. 

No  copy  of  this  separate  sheet  has  8ur?ived»  and  one  can 
only  conjecture  what  form  it  took.  The  good  resolutions  of  the  i 
editor  were  soon  broken.  Eight  after  the  Great  Fire  in  LondoQ 
we  find  the  following  in  No.  94,  October  8-11.  1666.  I 

iSuch  as  have  Hettled  in  new  liuuitations  since  tie  late  Fire  and 
desire  for  the  convenience  of  their  correspondenco  to  nublish  the  place 

of  their  piiMic  abode,  or  to  pivo  notic**  of  (toods  lost  or  found,  may 
repair  to  llio  Conior  Il<»ii-e  in  ltluoiii>l)ury  on  the  Kast  Side  of  tlu* 
(Jroat  S<juan».  Ik'I'oh'  .tlie  Hou>e  of  tln'  Hi;;lit  Honouraldo  tlir  Lord 
Treasurer,  where  there  is  care  taken  for  the  Keceipt  and  Publication 
of  such  Advertisements. 

After  this  date,  annouiKeinents  lieaded  "  Ad\ crlisenient ?  " 
beeame  coininon,  and  it  may  be  taken  for  jTranted  that  the  word 
was  first  used  in  this  sense  by  the  L<)nd<  n  Gazette.  The 
earliest  use  cited  in  the  **  New  Knirlisb  Dictionary''  is  con- 
siderably later:   Lnlircll's  Brirf  Relation,  KIO'?. 

When  the  public  crier  pive  way  to  newspajx  r  and  periodical 
advertising,  certain  trades  acb^pted  some  c»ne  (»rf;an  as  tbe  hv<\ 
nuMlinni  for  advert i^inir  tlxiir  special  ^v"ares.  Tbe  Tendon 
'Morning  Ai/rcrfisrr,  for  example,  bceaine  the  favorite  for  liquor 
dealers,  lirfl's  Life  for  the  theatrical  piofession. 

In  tbe  Tnited  States  the  tir^t  continuously  jirinted  or  reijular 
newspaper  (v.r. )  was  the  Boston  Xetrs  Lrlirr,  first  issued 
April  t?4,  ITOl.  Thi<  initial  number  contained  no  advertise- 
ments, thoufib  it  was  annonnce<l  that,  "notices  of  houses,  lands, 
ships,  vc^se'^.  or  mercbandi-e  to  be  sold  or  let.  or  servants  run 
awav.  or  '--ood^  <tfdo  or  1o  t  woidd  be  inserted  at  rates  rang- 
ing frnin  I  u  rlvp-ncnce  to  five  ^hiMinsr*'. 

It  was  a  Pennsylvaniau  who  dijjcgvered  the  uses  of  hoardings 
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and  fences  and  who  hegan  the  new  departure  bv  painting  on 
ihv  wooden  walls  of  a  graveyard,  I'se  .Jones'  r>ottle  Ale  if 
you.  wouM  kee])  out  of  Ijere."  After  the  humorous  inscription 
c-ame  the  enigmatic.  One  man,  liaving  a  certain  l)rand  of 
plantation  hitters  to  sell,  advertised  it  in  all  sorts  of  inaccessible 
sj'ots  under  the  formula  S.T.  18(>0  X.  Much  discussion  and 
argument  arose  over  the  meaning  of  these  characters,  and, 
«hen  tlie  public  had  reache<l  a  comfortable  state  of  mystifica- 
tion, the  explanation  wns  made  that  they  stood  for  Started 
Trade  in  18()0  with  Ten  Dollars."  (StN>  article  Advertising, 
'Quaint  and  Curiuub,'*  in  WAUiii:  llautly-book  of  Literary  Curi- 
osiiie.<,  p.  17.) 

Aelurophobia.  This  is  the  term  which  Dr.  S.  Weir 
Mitchell  apj»lies  to  an  unreasoning  horror,  noted  also  by  Sliy- 
]<xk:  (Merchant  of  Venic-e,  Act  Sc.  1),  for  the  "  harndess 
n'vessary  cat."  The  word  its<'lr  was  first  used  in  this  sense  by 
tlie  Xew  York  Book-wan.  Its  etymology  goes  back  to  Herodotus. 
When  the  father  of  history  first  encountered  the  cat  in  iig>'pt,  * 
he  ealleil  it  aifuros,  or  tail  waver. 

llie  most  famous  of  all  aelurophobists — to-day,  however, 
remembered  only  for  this  trait — was  (ieneral  l^oberdean,  who 
ieft  a  room  because  he  felt  that  a  cat  was  in  it ;  he  grew  pale, 
faint,  and  could  scarcely  breathe.  A  kitten  was  then  fount! 
Ijehind  a  b<>okcase.  Dr.  Mitchell  had  an  hysterical  patient,  a 
lidjy  who  on  various  occasions  declared  that  there  was  a  cat 
ill  the  room.  He  mentions  thirty  other  cases  in  w  hich  he  was 
eertain  that  people  could  tell  when  a  cat  was  near  though  it 
was  neither  seen  nor  heard.  H  seems  to  him  ])ossible  that 
~ there  may  be  olfactory  emanations  distinguished  hy  some  as 
(•don  and  by  others  felt  not  as  odors  but  only  in  their  results 
on  nervous  systems  unusually  and  abnormally  susceptible."  He 
learned  that  cats  cause  asthma  in  some  patients.  It  would 
eren  appear  that  some  people  suffer  lockjaw  in  the  presence 
of  a  cat.  Temporary  blindness,  hysterical  convulsions,  and  sea- 
i-iekne~;2  may  he  ascribed  in  certain  instances  to  the  same  cause. 
•^A  s<ddier  of  distinction,  much  given  to  tiger  shooting,  is 
Tindijturbed  1'  these  great  felines,  but  terrified  by  the  tame 
cat,'"  One  ul  his  oorresjmndents,  "Dr.  S.,  a  distinguished 
physician/'  feels  almost  sea-sick "  as  he  dictates  his  account 
c.f  his  emotions. 

The  result  of  Dr.  Mitcliel  's  investigations  appeared  in 
American  Medicine  for  July.  1905. 

Diacnssimr  the  matter  in  the  Tx)ndon  Morninr/  Post.  Andrew 
lang  says :  The  smell  of  tiger  does  not  fright*  ii  the  hero  who 
ii  afraid  of  caU.   The  question  is^  why  is  this  hero,  or  any 
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oilier  j»erson,  afraid  of  a  cat?  Wliy  does  cat  i)roilutc  lockjaw. 
li(»rripiIatio!i  (as  a  ghost  docs),  and  other  elfects  of  terror? 
But,  then^  w  hy  does  water  iiiiding  iu  some  cases  produce  similar 
olTects  in  diviners  who  are  not  afraid  of  water?  Dr.  Weir 
Mitchell  falls  hack  on  the  inherited  remainders  of  animal  in- 
stincts of  protective  nature.  But  we  are  not  descended  from 
hirds^  or  mice,  or  other  animals  that  need  instinctive  protection 
from  puss.  A  ca<,^ed  canary  shows  no  sign  of  being  mysteriously 
aware  that  a  hidden  cat  is  in  the  room.  If  we  descend  from 
big  apeS;  are  big  apes  afraid  of  eats?  Here  is  another  chance 
for  an  experiment  that  would  l)e  Vunco  awkward '  for  the  cat !  ^ 

By  some  perverse  instinct,  cats,  it  would  seem,  are  very  fond 
of  aolurophobes.  Even  strange  cats,  Dr.  ^^litcheli  tells  us,  seem 
to  li:iv(>  an  unusual  desire  to  be  near  them^  jump  on  their  laps, 
and  f(»ll(t\\  them. 

"  That  is  very  like  a  cat/*  cried  ^fr.  I^ang.  "  I  once  had  a 
large  si Iver-r inured  cat  of  unemotional  temperament.  But  find- 
ing a  lady,  rather  aeluropliohic,  in  a  low  dress  at  dinner,  Tippoo 
suddenly  leaped  up  and  alijrhtod  on  her  neck.  He  was  never 
so  friendly  with  non-aelurophohes/*    (See  also  Cat.) 

Aeronaut,  Female.  The  tir*>t  femah'  aeronaut  was  one 
Madame  Tibe  or  Thihio.  She  joined  the  painter  Fleurant 
aboard  a  halloon  called  the  Gusiave  which  nsfoiidtd  at  Lyons* 

  » 

on  June  4,  17H4,  in  the  presonro  of  tho  royal  family  of  France 
and  the  King  of  Sweden.  This  lady,  a  Lyonnaise,  was  the  wife 
of  a  worker  in  wax.  Heariiip^  that  Fleurant  was  much  dis- 
couraged at  rejieated  failures  to  find  a  male  companion,  she  of 
her  own  volition  offered  to  mount  with  him  to  heaven  and  to 
glory.  The  halloon  was  a  Montgolfiere,  beneath  which  hung  a 
burning  chafing-dish,—'*  un  rechaud  ardent." 

For  some  reason  ^Fadame  Tibe's  fame  has  been  eclipsed  by 
lluit  of  the  Citoyenne  Henri,  who  is  usually  accredited  with  the 
honor  of  l)ein<2:  the  pioneer  fema'e  aeronaut,  though  her  ascent 
took  jihico  fourteen  vears  later. 

In  i:*>8,  on  the'Vltb  day  of  tlie  10(1i  Floreal,  the  fainoiK 
balloonist  (Jarnerin  announced  that  he  would  have  a  fenuih* 
com])anion  for  his  eominir  n^eent.  On  the  7th  the  Bureau  of 
Police  in  Paris  i-sucd  an  injunction  {un  arrHi)  a«rainst  the 
project.  Peplyinir  to  newspaper  criticism.  Commissioner 
ri<(|iien.ird.  of  tlie  Kxecutive  Directory,  e\]>lained  tliat  the 
Pureau  iti  i^-ninu*  tlie  edict  was  actual(Ml  by  t!ie  sweet  senti- 
ments of  Ininiaiiitv,  (  ruelly  Avounded  at  the  mere  idea  that  a 
yoiinir  u-irl  should  witliout  ade<piMte  motive  <rive  herself  up  to 
an  ex])eriment  whose  issue  she  coidd  not  ca^•ulate. 

"1  was  present,"  continues  Director  Piequenard,  '^wheo 
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citizen  Garnerin  appeared  before  the  Central  Bureau.  The 
officials  asked  liini  knt  if  the  object  of  his  aerial  journey  was 
the  perfecting  of  the  art  of  aerostation;  his  answer  was  in  the 
negative.  Asked  if  he  had  foreseen  the  accidents  which  might 
result  merely  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  upon  organs  so  delicate 
aa  those  of  a  young  woman,  he  answered  that  he  did  not  think 
anything  of  the  sort  would  happen.  Asked,  in  case  his  com- 
panion should  experience  pain  or  discomfort  produced  by  fear 
or  a  high  elevation  and  should  lose  consciousness  thereupon, 
whether  he  did  not  think  his  own  safety  and  hers  would  be 
compromised  in  the  most  perilous  manner,  he  replied  that  he 
would  be  responsible  for  all.  Surely,  citizen  editor,  yon  must 
feel  that  after  such  responses  the  Central  Bureau  could  do  no 
otherwise  than  issue  a  philanthropic  injunction,  concerning 
which  you  have  seen  fit  to  make  merry,  perhaps  without  due 
consideration  of  the  facts." 

And  citizen  Picquenard  wound  up  with  the  assurance  that 
he  had  too  much  confidence  in  the  morality  and  the  repuldican 
principles  of  citizen  the  editor  to  doubt  that  he  would  change 
his  views  when  the  matter  wa>  brought  properly  before  him. 

Garnerin,  at  all  event?,  did  not  change  his  views.  lie 
appealed  to  a  higher  tribunal,  the  members  of  the  departmental 
administration,  against  the  decision  of  the  Central  Bureau,  and 
that  body,  after  consulting  with  the  ^finister  of  the  Inttrior 
and  the  Minister  of  Police,  (a me  to  the  unanimous  conclusion 
that  the  Bureau  was  at  fault,  an!  tliat  "there  was  no  more 
scandal  in  seeintj  two  people  of  ditferent  sexes  ascend  in  a 
balloon  tlian  it  is  to  see  them  jump  into  a  (carriage.**  Further- 
more, "  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  a  female  who  has  reached  her 
majority  to  do  in  this  fashion  all  that  is  permitted  to  men,  and 
to  crive  in  thus  ascending  into  the  air  a  proof  at  one  o  of  con- 
fidence in  the  experiment  and  of  personal  intrepidity." 

Thereupon  Garnerin  inserted  an  advertisement  in  I/Ami 
des  Loin  for  the  20th  Prairial,  wliich  contained  this  announee- 
ment :  "  The  young  citoyenno  who  will  accompany  me  is  dc- 
li^dited  to  see  the  dav  approach  for  the  journey.  I  shall  ascend 
with  her  from  tfie  Pare  de  Monsseanx,  some  time  during  the 
next  ten  days."  On  July  8,  1798,  the  event  actually  came  off, 
and  was  thus  described  in  the  Redactenr  three  days  later: 

On  the  22  Friictidor  took  place  the  aerofftatic  ancent  of  citiaen 

Oarncrin  with  the  first  woman  who  ever  had  tho  courage  to  trust  hsr- 
•elf  in  the  rejiions  of  nir.  Tliis  ovpnt  drow  to  tlio  V:\ro  de  Mou-^seaux 
an  hnmense  c^oncoiirso  of  s[»((ti«t()r-i,  Tlw  yoniii:  iuid  Itoautifiil  aerial 
nynjph.  accompanied  by  the  fainou**  Saint-(ieor^'('s,  who  gave  her  his 
arm,  made  the  tour  of  the  enclosure  aereral  times  amid  universal 
applnuae.    Lalande,  the  astronomer,  finally  offered  her  bis  hand  to 
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assist  })or  into  tin*  car:  slit-  loajwd  in  with  tho  utmost  intrrpidity ; 
her  journey  was  a  coinpleto  bticcess;  the  travellerii  det»ceQiied  at 
Gouhiuinville,  four  leagues  away  from  I'arib. 

Xext  (lay  the  Avii  Lois  came  out  with  Pome  j>ersonal 
details.  It  announcud  that  the  young  and  hcautiful  aeronaut 
was  named  ritttycnne  Henri,  and  that  .'•he  had  been  actuated 
by  no  interested  motive^  altliough  citizen  Garnerin  had  subse- 
quently made  hor  a  present. 

The  first  professional  female  aeronaut^  and  the  j^rst  woman 
to  meet  with  a  fatal  accident  in  the  pursuit  of  her  profession^ 
was  Madame  Blanchard,  widow  of  the  li  anchard  who  made 
the  first  voyage  across  the  English  Channel  (see  English 
Channel). 

Madame  Blanchard  was  a  beautiful  woman,  and  her  reckless 
daring  made  her  a  favorite  with  the  Parisians.  Her  apparent 
immunity  from  accidents  tempted  lier  to  try  the  same  experi- 
ment that  had  proved  fatal  to  iier  husband.  In  181U  she  made 
her  last  ascent  from  the  Tivoli  Gardens.  On  reaching  a  certain 
altitude  she  was  to  discharge  fireworks  attached  to  the  car.  An 
eye-witness  thus  describes  what  happened: 

From  my  window  I  saw  her  ascend.  For  a  lew  moments  the 
balloon  was  overwhehued  with  elouds;  presently  it  reappeared,  to  Uw 

horror  of  the  spectators,  one  -Im-cI  of  Ihmie.  Thoro  wa^  nn  awful 
pause.  Then  the  poor  woman.  rnvclojKMl  and  eiitaiiirlt'd  in  the  netting; 
of  her  niueiiine,  fell  with  an  awiul  cra.sh  upon  the  planting  roof  of  a 
house  in  the  Rue  de  Provence,  and  thence  into  the  street,  where  she 
was  taken  up,  a  shattered  corpse. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  identify  another  female  aeronaut 
alluded  to  in  one  of  Washin^rton  Irvin^s  letters.  He  was 
walking  in  company  with  Luttrell  and  Moore  at  the  latter's 
suburban  residence  in  Paris,  when  the  conversation  turned  on  a 

female  aeronaut  w^ho  had  not  been  heard  of  since  her  roc?ent 
ascent.  Moore  described  her  upward  progress;  the  last  seen  of 
her,  she  was  still  ascendinir. 

"  Handed  out/'  slipped  in  Luttrell.  "by  Enoch  and  Elijah." 

Ill  more  modern  tinu-s  the  first  woman  to  receive  a  pilot's 
license  fi-om  the  Aero  Society  of  France  was  the  Baronesse  de 
La  l\oche.  She  was  also  the  iirst  woman  in  the  world  who  ever 
owned  and  operated  nu  aeroplane.  When  she  was  <,nven  her  first 
instruction  by  !M.  Chateau,  the  instructor  f(>r  the  Voisins,  she 
made  a  few  short  jumps  down  the  aviation  iield  at  Chalons,  and 
then  without  warning?  started  otf  on  a  h)nix  fliL'ht.  She  descended 
to  the  ground  after  llyin!:r  three-(piart('rs  {)f  a  mile,  and  without 
leavinjT  her  seat  rose  a^rain,  this  time  to  break  the  record  for 
beginners  by  living  more  thnn  four  miles  and  a  half  through 
a  gusty  wind  without  descending. 
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Tho  first  American  woman  to  ^vin  a  pilot's  license  was  Miss 
Harriet  (^uiniby,  of  Xew  York,  1881-11)0.1.  Miss  (^uimby  took 
her  tirst  lesson  at  the  Moisant  Aviation  Sdiool  at  Hempstead 
Plains,  Long  Island,  May  10,  1911.  She  (pialilied  for  her  pilot's 
license  by  passing  the  re<piired  tests  of  the  Aero  Club  of  America 
(ropreseniing  the  federation  of  aero  clubs  of  the  world)  on 
August  1  of  the  same  year.  This  docs  not  mean,  however, 
that  1  sjient  all  this  time  learning  to  Hy,"  she  explained,  in  an 
article,  How  I  Won  My  Aviators  Jjcense,"  contributed  to 
Leslie's  Illustrated  Weekly  for  August  24,  11)11.  My  lessons 
aggregated  only  33,  and  actual  time  spent  on  each  lesson  was 
from  '2  to  5  minutes.  This  is  the  stipulated  time  allotted  to 
students  at  each  lesson  in  al!  the  leading  schools  of  aviation  in 
France.  That  niv  course  of  instruction  covered  as  many  weeks 
as  it  did  wa'S  really  due  to  adverse  weather  conditions." 

The  tests  reipiired  for  ol)taining  a  pilot's  license  are  as 
follows:  The  applicant  for  a  license  must  he  at  least  18  years 
of  age  and  nui<t  pn><  three  tests,  nnmely,  two  distance  tests, 
rr)nsisting  of  covering  witlK^ut  touching  the  ground  a  close  cir- 
cuit not  less  than  5  kilometers  (3.1()T  miles)  in  Icngtli,  the 
course  to  be  indicated  by  two  posts  not  more  than  .^IM)  metres 
(abnnt  in  10  feet)  from  each  other,  and  the  aviator  to  change 
his  direction  at  each  post,  so  as  to  make  an  uninterrupted  series 
of  figure  eights.  An  apj^'icnnt  is  required  to  make  an  altitude 
flight  to  a  minimum  llight  of  50  metres  (nlmut  KM  feet) 
above  the  starting-point.  He  is  also  retpiircd.  as  a  further 
test  in  landing,  to  st(M>  his  motor  not  later  than  the  time  when 
the  machine  touches  the  ground  and  to  stnj)  his  aiToplane  at  a 
distance  of  105  feet  from  the  point  desi«^nated  before  the 
flight. 

**  It  was  C).  \2  in  the  morning,  according  to  the  olTicial  record," 
ad<led  Miss  Quimby,  "when  the  tirst  trial  flight  began,  covering 
a  distance  estimated  at  nhoiit  I'i  miles,  and  the  llight  ended 
at  ().51.  Was  T  happv  when  1  saw  the  signal  of  Prof.  Houpert 
indicating  that  1  had  safelv  gone  throuirh  the  first  half  of  the 
test?  Hone-tlv.  I  \\a-'.  X«'t  becan>e  I  was  tired,  for  driving 
a  monoplane  takes  little  pliv-ieal  strenirth.  .\ot  because  I  was 
timid,  for  T  had  Ihm'U  too  intt'nt  on  my  work  for  that;  but  be- 
(■ans4^  I  felt  that  my  ta^k  was  half  accomplished,  and  in  my 
frnnio  of  mind  it  seemed  to  me  that  half  done  was  all  done. 
Approaching  tlie  point  designated  before  my  fliglit  as  the  place 
where  I  should  descend,  I  lowered  my  planes  and  made  a 
short  descent  from  an  altitude  of  T-")  feet,  then  straightened  mv 
Tnacliine  and  skimmed  the  surface  of  the  crround,  cutting  off 
tiie  engine  just  before  1  reached  the  ground,  then  rolled  across 
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the  ground  towards  the  canvas  ])atch.  Before  1  couM  leave 
my  seat,  my  instructor,  the  Aero  ('lull  lepreseDtatives,  Captain 
Baldwin,  and  niy  dassmates  and  friends  were  heaping  tlieir 

congratulations  upon  me. 

"  Waitin»r  for  a  few  moments  for  the  engines  to  tool,  I  started 
on  the  pccond  flight  at  7.22,  and  again  completed  the  five  eit:lit> 
and  landc^l  nt  7. 31.  My  altitude  was  the  third  and  final  test. 
Again  my  faithful  monoplane  was  put  into  service.  The  flight 
began  at  7.45  and  ended  6  minutes  later,  and  then  I  wa>  once 
more  on  . en  i  t  h  to  receive  the  welcome  greeting  of  friends." 
Miss  Quimhy's  fate  was  mournfully  rennniscent  of  Madame 
Blanchard's.  On  July  1,  1912,  she  was  killed  by  a  fall  from 
her  aeroplane  at  Boston. 

Aeroplane.  This  word  lias  only  recently  been  admitted 
into  the  dictionary.  Yet  so  far  back  as  1879  a  Frenchman, 
Victor  Tatin,  at  the  experiment  station  of  Chain is-Meudon, 
applied  the  name  "aeroplane''  to  a  flyinfr  machine  of  Iiis  own 
invention  driven  by  compressed  air.  Possibly  it  was  from  Tatin 
that  was  borrowed  the  corn^sporidin^:  English  word  (similar 
save  for  the  accent)  hv  Klla  Merchant  and  Alice  Ilgenfrita 
Jones,  joint  authors  of '^M'nveiling  a  Parallel"  (189*^).  Tlie 
hero  of  this  novel  is  a  "bird-man'*  who  soars  in  his  "aero- 
plane" to  Mars,  where,  among  other  wonderful  thinirs,  he  finds 
woman  on  terms  of  pt^rfect  e(juality  with  man.  Fifteen  years 
later  H.  0.  Wells,  in  "  When  the  Sleeper  Wakes,"  gave  the  name 
^'aeropile"  to  his  imaginary  airship,  but  the  word  had  only  a 
temporary  vogue. 

Air-brake.  The  earliest  of  George  \Vestinghous(^'s  inven- 
tions in  the  way  of  saf<'ty  ni)pliances  for  railroads.  He  took  out 
his  first  patent  in  is:  J.  Though  this  brake  was  a  clumsy  affair, 
operated  from  the  cab  of  the  engine  and  requiring  18  seconds 
to  transmit  power  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  a  train  of  thirty 
cars,  it  was  a  great  advance  upon  the  clumsy  hand-brakes  of  the 
past.  Xone  of  the  railroads,  however,  wouhl  accept  it.  Three 
years  later  Westinghouse  brought  out  the  modern  brake,  which 
is  an  automatic  unit  in  controlling  the  individual  car<\  Every 
locomotive  is  supplied  with  an  air-compressor  which  fill<  in  the 
engine  itself,  while  beneath  each  car  is  a  reservoir  of  com- 
pressed air.  Each  reservoir  aboard  a  long  train  in  rapid  motion 
may  at  the  same  instant,  by  a  touch  from  the  enirine-rumior, 
actuate  the  brakes  so  as  to  stop  the  train  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  Westinghouse  made  hi^  fir.«t  application  hv  mail  to 
Pnnimodore  rnrnelins  Vanderhilt,  president  of  the  Xew  York 
Central  Railroad.  TTe  pointed  out  the  superiority  of  bis  in- 
Tention  to  the  hand-brakes  then  in  use,  all  of  these  taking  ten 
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men  to  liaiidlt',  while  his  brake  required  only  one  man.  He 
claimed  tliat  a  fifty-car  train  runniii<;  twiiily  miles;  an  hour 
could  be  hrouirht  to  rest  in  aln)iit  lifty  yards,  as  against  two 
hundred  and  sixtv-live  vards  with  hand-hrakcs.  The  same  train 
ruiinin«^  forty  miles  an  hour  could  he  stopped  within  one 
hundred  an<l  ninety-five  yards,  as  again.-t  eight  hundred  yards, 
or  five-elevenths  of  a  mile,  hy  the  old  system.  It  is  said  that 
Vanderhilt  roared  with  laughter  over  this  letter.  The  idea  of 
stopping  a  train  of  cars  by  wind  ai)pealed  to  him  only  as  a 
joke.  So  he  returned  the  missive  with  these  words  scribbled 
at  the  bottom : 

"I  have  no  time  to  waste  on  fools." 

Alexander  J.  Cassatt,  of  the  IVnnsylvania  Railroad,  was 
next  appealed  to.  lie  was  younger  and  more  progressive  than 
bis  Xew  York  rival.  He  realized  that  the  increase  in  railroad 
speed  and  in  the  weight  of  railway  ciirs  called  for  some  im- 
provement over  the  old-fashioned  brakes.  He  summoned  West- 
ingliouse  to  his  presence,  listened  to  his  ex|)lanations,  and 
even  advanced  him  money  to  continue  his  experiments.  Best 
of  all,  he  made  a  test  of  the  new  brake,  which  proved  that 
Westinghouse  was  on  the  right  tack.  Commodore  Vanderhilt, 
hearing  of  these  tests,  regretted  his  earlier  haste.  lie  wrote 
the  inventor  a  courteous  note  appointing  an  interview.  The 
note  came  back  endorsed 

"  I  have  no  time  to  waste  on  fools.  George  WESTiKGiiorsE.'* 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  187(5  an  international  test  of 
safety  brakes  was  held  on  the  Midland  Railway  in  Ihigland. 
There  were  ninety  competitors.  The  Westinghouse  brake  easily 
won  out.  Not  until  ten  more  years  of  e\p<*rimentinir.  however, 
did  its  inventor  perfec  t  it  into  its  present  form,  s«i  that  it  can 
W  applied  within  two  seconds  to  every  car  of  a  train  of  fifty. 
Tt  should  bo  borne  in  mind  that  a  train  of  fifty  cars  is  nearly 
one-third  of  a  mile  long. 

Air-cushion.  Ben  Jonson  has  poeti(;dly  anticipated  this 
modern  device.  Sir  Epicure  "Nfammon,  in  "  Tlie  Alchemist." 
enumerates,  among  the  pleasures  and  comforts  that  are  to  he 
his  when  in  possession  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  a  novel  con- 
ception of  his  own: 

T  "will  liavo  my  beda  blown,  not  fttuffed: 
Down  is  too  hard. 

Airship.  An  adTertiVmont  put  fATward  by  the  European 
Aeronautical  Society  was  twice  printed  in  the  Aihenmim,  i.e., 
in  the  i«»ncs  for  July  25  and  Augrust  1.  1835.  ^ 

First  Arriai^  Ship.— The  Eagle,  160  feet  long,  50  feet  high; 
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40  feet  wide,  manned  by  a  Crew  of  Seveoteen,  constructed  for 
establishing  Communications  between  the  several  Capitals  of 
Europe.  The  First  Experiment  of  this  New  System  of  Aerial 
Navigation  will  be  made  from  London  to  Paris  and  back 
again.  May  be  viewed  from.  Six  in  the  Morning  till  Dusk,  in 
the  Dock  Yard  of  the  Society,  at  the  entrance  of  Kensington 
Victoria-road,  facing  Kensington  Gardens,  between  the  First 
Turnpike  from  Hyde  Park  Corner  and  the  Avenue  to  Kensing- 
ton Palace.  Admittance  every  day  of  the  Week,  Is.  The 
Public  is  admitted  on  Sundays  after  Divine  Service.  Free 
Admissions  the  whole  year  Sundays  and  Holidays  included,  for 
Members  of  the  Society  and  their  Friends. 

No  otlier  reference  to  this  airship  appears  in  any  contem- 
porary records  and  the  whole  has  the  anpearance  of  a  hoax. 
It  is  not  explained  how  the  ship  could  be  intended  to  travel 
from  city  to  city  and  yet  be  on  exhibition  at  Kensington.  The 
advertisement  may  have  been  suppressed  after  its  second  appear- 
ance on  this  account. 

Alaska.  This  name,  now  applied  to  the  whole  of  the 
territory  purchased  by  the  United  States  from  Eussia  in  1867, 
is  a  corrui)tion  very  far  removed  from  the  original  word.  When 
the  early  Russian  trndors  first  reached  tlie  island  of  Unalashka, 
they  were  told  by  tliu  natives  that  to  the  eastward  was  a  great 
land  or  territory.  This  was  called  by  the  natives  Al-ak-shak  or 
Al-jiy-ek-sa.  The  island  now  known  as  Unalashka  was  callod 
Na-;,a'in-alayoksa,  or  "the  land  near  Alayoksa."  From  A'ayeksa 
the  name  became,  by  corruption,  Alak-a,  Alaslika,  Aliaska,  and 
finally  Alaska,  which  latter  is  an  Kni^lish  innovation;  tho 
Russians  never  used  it.  In  all  the  later  maps  the  name  of  the 
peninsula  is  spelled  Aliaska.  This  spellin^r  is  prei«erved  by  Mr. 
Dall  in  the  work  refern'd  to  below  as  alfordinir  a  convenient  dis- 
tinction l)etween  the  general  and  Sj)eeific  names.  In  the  same 
way  Xa-gun-alayek-a  IxTamo  Aorun-alaksa,  Asrun-alashka  and 
finally  Unah'ishka.  In  "Cook's  VoyaL'es and  in  Campbell's 
"Pleasures  of  Hope''  this  name  is  spelled  Onalaska.  e.fj.,  "The 
wolf's  hmix  howl  on  Onalaska's  shore. Tho  term  Unalaska  has 
no  authority  and  is  not  known  to  either  l?u«sians  or  Aleuts. 
Wo  have  then  Alaska  for  tho  territorv,  Aliaska  for  the  p(^nin-u1a. 
and  Unalashka  for  the  is\and,  all  derived  from  the  same  root 
and  meaning  a  great  country  or  continent — Dall,  Alaska  and 
its  Jiemnrrat. 

Men  now  living  remendier  well  tlie  storm  of  mincrled  derision 
and  denunciation  which  was  coniously  directed  airainst  William 
TT.  Seward  for  his  purchase  of  Alaska.    He  was  said  to  bnve 

annexed  an  iceberg  and  to  have  si^uandered  the  nation's  money 
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upon  an  Arctic  j)roviiicc,  and     Seward Folly  "  was  destined 

to  he  an  enduring  epithet  uf  contemptuous  condemnation. 

Yet  to-day  the  almost  incalculable  wealth  of  that  territory 
figures  conspicuous' y  among  the  nation's  resources,  and  the 
develo[)ment  and  administration  of  those  resources  form  com- 
nuuuling  issues  in  national  politics.  Tiie  few  millions  which 
Seward  })aid  for  Ahiska  are  a  negligible  trilie  when  contrasted 
with  its  vast  actual  and  potential  value.  Indeed,  the  purchase 
price  was  far  more  than  repaid  many  years  ago,  through  the 
earlier  and  more  priniiiivc  i)rr)ducts  of  the  territory,  before  later 
revelations  which  show  that  the  purchase  of  Alaska  is  not  un- 
worthy of  a  place  in  the  same  category  with  the  ac(piisitions  of 
Louisiana  and  of  California,  as  investments  exceeding  in  returns 
the  e.\i)eetations  of  anv  but  an  ins[)ired  seer. 

It  was  Prof.  William  II.  Brewer  (  lS'i8-ll)10) ,  head  of  the 
dcf)artnient  of  agriculture  at  Yale  College,  who  inoculated 
Seward  with  the  idea  of  the  Alaska  j)urchase. 

"  1  urged  three  reasons,"  said  the  i)rofes.sor,  in  an  interview 
reported  by  the  New  York  Sun,  August  '20,  1899.  "  We  needed 
it.  first,  for  its  fishing  rights,  and,  second,  as  a  great  source  for 
ice  for  the  Pacific  coast.  How  l;uiglial)le  that  reason  appears 
now  I  Yet  it  was  a  scientifie  argument  tlien,  and  the  company 
that  controls  the  fishing  industries  to-day  was  originally  only 
an  ice  cnnipany,  according  to  its  charter.  The  third  reason 
was  a  sentimental  one,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is 
being  demonstrated  by  the  events  of  later  years.  I  said  that  the 
climate  and  scenery  of  Alaska  w<'re  of  j)ecuniary  value.  I  can 
Ft  ill  see  Seward  smile  as  I  told  him  that  the  people  of  the 
I  nited  States  would  in  time  want  to  visit  Alaska  for  the  sake 
of  the  scenery.'' 

In  the  end  Secretary  Seward  wns  convinced.  President 
Johnson  was  not.  When  Johnson  visite<l  X<'W  Haven  in  1S(»(), 
he  was  bi^set  by  politicians  desirous  nf  sl^nving  him  around 
the  city.  He  answenMl  that  he  wishetl  to  visit  Yale  College. 
A  reception  was  arrangc^l  for  him  in  fnmt  of  the  old  library. 
After  he  had  shaken  the  hands  of  studi-nts  and  ])rofessors, 
P>rewer  saw  his  chance  and  took  him  aside  to  talk  Alaska  to 
him.    .Johnson  was  won  over.    Next  year  Alaska  was  purchased. 

There  has  Ixmmi  some  dispute  as  to  the  ]>olitical  status  of 
Alaska,  wliether  it  be  a  District  or  a  Territory.  In  treaties,  in 
presidents'  messages,  in  .\cts  of  Congress,  an<l  in  executive  and 
judicial  records  it  figures  as  'Mhe  Territorv  of  Alaska."*  Also, 
at  times,  it  has  been  officially  called  the  l)istrict  of  Alaska.  But  /--^ 
the  (piestion  wa^  authoritatively  settle"!  bv  tb"  r)!)th  Congress 
in  the  act  providing  for  a  delegate  to  the  House  of  liepresenta- 
t 
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tives.  As  finally  enactcfl  in  April,  liK)^,  it  was  an  act  provid- 
ing lor  tlio  election  of  a  delegate  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives from  the  Territory  of  Alaska."  As  ])asse(l  by  the  Senate 
it  ])roviilccl  for  a  delegate  from  "the  District  of  Alaska."  It 
was  amended  in  the  lionse,  and  after  conference  the  conferrees 
reported  that  in  the  new  bill  agreed  upon  the  words  '  Territory 
of  Alaska'  are  substituted  instead  of  *  District  of  Alaska'  in 
the  enacting  clause  and  elsewhere  where  the  whole  domain  of 
Alaska  is  referred  to." 

Alligator.  An  animal  so  closely  allied  to  the  crocodile  that 
naturalists  have  sometimes  grouped  them  under  a  single  species. 
There  is  even  a  singular  analogy  between  their  respective  names, 
which  are  prima  facie  so  dissimilar.  Alligator"  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  El  legato,  or  lizard,  the  name  which  the  Spanish 
gave  it  when  they  first  encountered  it  in  South  America.  Hav- 
ing no  acquaintance  with  the  African  crocodile,  they  saw  in  the 
novel  animal  only  its  likeness  to  a  monster  lizard.  So  when 
the  (J reeks  came  into  Egypt,  centuries  before  the  discovery  of 
America,  and  first  saw  the  crocodile,  they  also,  recognizing  the 
resemblance,  called  it  a  lizard — xpoxodttXo^ — from  which  the 
English  word  "crocodile"  is  derived. 

Alma  Mater.  This  term,  applied  to  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities wherein  men  receive  their  scholastic  training,  is  of 
Konian  Catholic  origin.  It  oriLMnated  in  media'val  times  in  the 
University  of  R)nn,  Germany.  Over  the  portal  of  that  seat  of 
learning  still  stands  a  statue  of  the  mother  of  Christ  known  as 
the  Alma  Mater  or  beloved  mother. 

Almanac.  The  derivation  of  the  word  "almanac"  is  still 
uncertain.  Many  wild  guesses  have,  indeed,  been  made.  Xo 
lexicographic  angel,  however,  has  ventured  to  decide  which  on- 
rushing  and  enthusiastic  j)hiloloirical  fool  is  in  the  rinht. 

Among  the  various  conjectures  two  of  the  most  ]dausible 
mav  be  noted.  Fir^t,  that  which  looks  to  the  Arabic  and  derives 
the  word,  either  form  al,  the,  and  uiatiaJi,  to  count,  or  al  and 
nirn.  the  months.  Secon<l,  that  wliich  <zives  it  a  Teutonic 
origin,  from  the  words  al,  and  monah.  the  moon. 

This  much  is  certain:  tlie  thinur  itself  is  older  than  tlio 
word.  Tliere  is  preserved  in  the  Britisli  ^luseiim  an  ahnanac 
which  dates  back  V2i)0  years  before  the  hirth  of  Christ,  to  the 
time  of  Rameses  the  Great  of  l\irv])t. 

Written  on  papvrus,  in  red  ink,  it  covers  a  period  of  six 
venrs.  The  entries  relate  to  reli2'i<^us  ceremonie'=:.  to  the  fates 
of  (  liildren  born  on  iriven  davs.  nii'1  to  tbe  regulation  f)f  Imsinesa 
enterprises  in  accordance  \v'\\h  planetary  inllnence.  Such  in- 
junctions as  "  Do  nothing  at  all  this  day,"  and  *'  If  thou  sees! 
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aiiytliiiig  al  all  llii>  day  it  will  Im  I'orlunalc,*'  inu>l  sound 
fitniiigely  familiar  to  luotlerii  leaders  of  **  l{4i])haers or  'M)l(l 
^foore's  Alinaiiae."  Tliis  interesting  relie  was  found  in  an 
old  toinl),  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  huriid  with  its  Egyj)tian 
owner  when  lie  was  converted  into  a  niuniiiiy  for  future  ex})lorer3 
to  dig  u|>  and  dissect  in  the  interest  of  science  and  literature. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  l»onians,  alnumacs  or  calendars  were 
not  written  for  the  general  public,  but  were  ])reserved  part 
of  the  esoteric  learning  of  the  priests,  whom  the  ])eoi>le  had  to 
consult  not  only  for  the  dates  of  the  festivals,  but  for  the  proper 
times  when  various  legal  proceedings  might  be  institutetl.  About 
300  B.  C,  however,  one  Kncius  Flavins,  secretary  to  Appius 
Claudius,  stole  these  secrets  by  repeated  ai)plicalions  to  the 
priests  and  collated  the  information  so  gained.  Flavins  may  be 
.said  to  be  the  first  almanac-publisher — in  the  legal  sense  of  the 
verb  to  |)ublish — when,  as  Livy  relates,  he  exhibited  the  Fa>ti 
on  white  tablets  around  the  Forum.  From  this  time  similar 
tablets  containing  tlie  calendar,  the  festivals,  astronomical 
phenomena,  and  sometimes  allusions  to  historical  events  became 
qui  to  conniiun.  They  have  been  dug  up  in  Pompeii  and  else- 
wliere. 

There  are  also  extant  Christian  calendars  dating  as  far  back 
as  the  fourth  century,  which  give  the  names  of  the  saints  and 
other  religious  information. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  calendars  of  the  ^Middle 
Ages  is  that  compiled  by  Petrus  of  Dacia  in  A.  D.  l.'JOO.  A 
MS.  copy  is  ])re8erved  in  the  Savilian  TJbrary  at  Oxford.  The 
symbolical  Man,  otherwise  ^fan  of  Signs  (Homo  Signorum). 
still  a  common  feature  in  almanacs,  appears  in  this  book,  not 
it  is  conjectured  for  the  first  time,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
survival  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy's  "  Almagesi,"  a  collection 
of  classic  observations  and  problems  relating  to  geometry  and 
astronomy. 

The  first  printed  almanac  was  the  Pro  Pluribus  Annis/' 
issued  at  Vienna  in  1 1-57,  bv  an  astronomer  named  Purbacb. 
Purbach's  pupil  Kegiomontanus  brought  out  the  first  almanac 
of  real  importance.  Tt  gave  the  usual  astronomical  informa- 
tion not  merely  for  one  year  ahead,  hut  for  the  fifty-seven 
years  1475-1531.  Eegiomontanus  (whose  family  name  was  not 
CO  big  a  word,  but  simply  Johann  Miiller,  or  John  Miller), 
besides  being  a  great  astronomer  was  a  bishop. 

The  earliest  known  almanac  devoted  expressly  to  the  vear 
of  issue  was  published  bv  Palielais  in  1533.  Thenceforth,  the 
ejdiemeral  and  yearly  character  of  the  publication  came  to  be 
definitely  recognized  by  almanac  makers. 
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Xostradamiis  set  the  fashion  of  incorporating  predictions 
of  coming  events  into  almanacs,  a  fashion  that  has  continued  to 
this  day  m  all  purely  astrological  brochures  of  this  sort,  despite 
intermittent  eiforts  to  suppress  it  by  royal  authority  in  France 
and  elsewhere. 

The  Almanack  Liegrois  is  a  venerahle  remnant  of  pcventeentli 
century  superstition.  Bcfrun  in  1025,  it  survived  almost  to  the 
end  of  tlie  nineteenth  century,  lar<:ely  on  the  strength  of  a 
successful  propliecy  made  in  IT 74,  announcing  that  in  April 
a  roval  favorite  would  play  her  last  ])art.  Madame  Du  Barry 
took  the  ])redicti(m  to  herself.  She  was  frecjucntly  heard  to  f»x- 
(laiiii,  "  I  wish  this  villanous  nio!^th  of  A))ril  wm-  over."'  Hut 
ere  it  was  over,  l/)uis  XV.  was  taken  sick,  early  in  May  lie  died, 
and  tiius  the  royal  mistress  real  I  v  phiyt'd  her  la<t  part. 

In  Kn*:land  only  one  le<,nshit ivc  nltrmpt  to  interfere  with 
the  almanac  prophet  is  recorded.  William  Lilly,  in  his  "Life." 
tells  us  how  in  Ki^O,  after  haviu'_r  yearly  foretold  victory  to 
the  Parliament  while  its  power  la>te(l,  lie  chan<re(l  his  t:roun(? 
and  predicted  that  the  Kum})  stood  upon  a  totterinfj  founda- 
tion. For  this  otfence  he  was  arrested,  taken  hefore  a  coin- 
mittee  of  the  House,  and  shown  the  words  in  his  abiiannr. 
Forewarned,  he  had  come  forearmed.  In  a  second  edition  he 
had  had  a  new  leaf  printed,  and  he  repudiated  the  first  edition 
as  a  for^H'ry. 

In  ITOS.  howevc^r,  the  wits  of  London  joined  informally 
torrcther  to  ah.ite  the  nuisance  hy  attaikin«r  its  foremost  ex- 
ponent, the  list  1  oloL^T  almanac-maker  Partridire.  Dean  Swift 
took  the  init iiil i\ ('.  At  the  close  of  the  year  ITOT  he  issued  a 
]>amphlet  entitled  "  Trcd ict ions  for  the  year  ITOH,  hy  Isaac 
BickerstafT."  The  w  riter  s  profes-ed  aim  was  to  rescue  a  nolde 
art  froTu  vuli^ar  imj)ostors.  lli'  di'ew  attention  to  the  diirerenee 
hetween  the  andiiiruous  methods  of  the  latter  and  his  own 
strai^dit  f(»rward  ])red'(  tions.  Ife  aixdoixi/ed  for  the  triflimr 
character  of  liis  first  hit  of  auirurv.  tlie  death  of  John  Partridire 
*' upon  March  ^M^th  next,  ahont  11  at  niizht.  of  a  rairinir  fever.'* 

On  ^Tarch  30  there  aniiean^l  anotliei-  ]);im|)hlet,  annoinicin'^ 
that  the  first  cf  "Mr.  l^ickerstatT's  in('di(  tions  had  heen  fulfillcjl. 
Then  followed  a  hroadside  "  l''Je<ry  on  iho  Death  of  ^Ir. 
Partridire."  In  vain  Partridire  rushed  into  ])rint  witli  a  denia' 
of  his  death.  The  wits  took  up  the  cue.  CJrave  treatises  were 
written  to  convict  Parti  id-je  of  futile  ahsurdity  in  uririnir  thnt 
he  was  still  alive.  The  ('oni[>any  of  Stationers,  who,  und(^r  the 
law,  had  the  exclu-i\e  risrht  to  handle  almamics  for  the  tradr\ 
struck  his  name  ofT  tlieir  roll-^.  Over  in  Portuiral  the  inoui-i- 
tion^  licaxing  of  the  marvellous  verification  of  Bickerstaff's 
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PredictioDB/'  ordered  liis  pani[)hlet  to  be  burned  as  an  unmia- 
takable  emanation  from  the  devil. 

For  a  period  Partridge  was  overwhelmed.  Four  yc  ars  passed 
before  he  attempted  to  resume  publication  of  his  Almanac.  A 
successor  i<%  still  issued  undei;  his  name. 

A  well-known  story  about  Part  rid  e^o  runs  as  follows:  Trav- 
el lin^r  on  horseback  tlirough  the  English  provinces  he  stopped 
for  his  dinner  at  an  inn,  and  afterwards  called  for  his  horse, 
that  he  might  reach  the  next  town  where  he  intended  to  make  a 
visit. 

If  you  will  take  my  advice,  sir/'  said  the  hostler,  as  Mr. 
Partridge  was  about  to  mount  his  horse,  "  you  will  stay  where 
you  are  for  the  night,  as  you  will  surely  be  .overtaken  by  a  heavy 
rain." 

Nonsense,  nonsense,''  exclaimed  the  almanac-maker;  there's 
a  sixpence  for  yon,  my  good  fellow,  and  good  afternoon  to  you." 

He  proceeded  on  his  journey,  and  sure  enough,  he  was  well 
drenched  in  a  heavy  shower.  He  was  strurk  hy  the  man's 
prediction,  and  ever  intent  on  the  interests  of  liis  almanac,  he 
imnie<1iately  turned  back,  and  was  received  by  the  hostler  with 
a  broad  grin. 

Well,  sir,  you  see  I  was  right,  after  all." 

"  Yes,  my  lad,  you  have  hcen  so,  and  here's  a  crown  for 
you ;  but  I  ^ive  it  to  you  on  the  condition  that  you  tell  me  how 
you  knew  of  this  rain." 

"To  be  sure,  sir,"  replied  the  man;  "you  see  we  have  aii 
almanac  at  our  house,  called  Partridge's  almanac,  and  the  fellow 
is  such  a  notorious  liar  that  whenever  he  promises  us  a  fine  day, 
we  always  know  that  it  will  rain.  Now,  sir,  this  day  is  put 
down  in  our  almanac  as  'settled  fine  weather;  no  rain.'  I 
looked  at  that  before  I  brought  your  horse  out,  sir,  and  in  this 
way  I  could  put  you  on  your  guard." 

Another  famous  alTnanac-maker  was  Francis  ^loore,  at  one 
time  an  assistant  of  Part ridtre's.  He  originally  ])ul)lisli('(l  his 
annual  under  the  name  of  "  Vox  Stcllarum."'  But  gradually 
it  came  to  ho  known  best  hy  its  compiUT's  name.  **  Moore's 
Almanac," — and  later,  under  his  successors,  as  "  Old  ^fooro's 
AInianac."  It  is  still  valued  for  it-  weather  proplieeics  hy  the 
lower  class  of  English  fiiniiers.  It  is  said  that  the  eonipiler 
used  to  sit  at  one  desk  firing  off  the  monosyllahles  wind,  rain, 
hail,  snow,  wet,  cloud,  dry,"  etc.,  interchangcahly,  while  his 
clerk  sat  at  another  desk  nttaehinir  the  dictated  word  to  what- 
ever day  of  the  coining  year  had  its  line  vacant.  It  was  only 
necessary  to  he  on  the  guard  against  running  *' snow  "  too  far 
into  summer,  or  heat  too  far  into  winter. 
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Once,  however,  tlie  compiler  escaped  disaster  only  by  an 
apparent  miracle. 

What  shall  I  put  in  for  Derby  Day  ?  '*  asked  his  assistant, 
in  the  year  1867. 

The  query  woke  the  weather  jirophet  out  of  a  comfortable 
after-dinner  snooze. 

Oh,  cold  and  snow ! cried  the  old  man,  in  a  huff. 

By  an  extraordinary  coincidence  snow  actually  fell  on 
June  3,  1867  (Derby  Day),  and  the  ancient  faith  in  the 
weather  wisdom  of  Old  Moore  received  a  new  impetus. 

A  similar  story  is  told  in  America.  The  Harpers  used  to 
print  the  almanacs  of  one  Hutchins,  who  made  them  for  the 
Southern  market,  to  the  order  of  a  dealer  in  those  parts,  who, 
in  giving  the  order,  directed  him  to  put  in  tlie  predictions  of 
rain  and  shine  to  suit  the  cotton-crop  season,  so  that  all  who 
bought  the  almanacs  might  have  ])r(>phecie8  to  suit  them, 
whether  they  ever  came  to  pass  or  not.  Hutchins  made  a  great 
hit,  and  a  great  deal  of  money,  out  of  a  blunder  that  turned 
out  better  than  could  have  been  expected.  He  had  an  assistant, 
who  was  at  work  on  the  month  of  July,  and  called  on  Mr. 
Hutchins  for  the  weather,  at  a  moment  when  he  was  particu- 
larly engaged  and  was  much  annoyed  with  the  demand.  Put 
in  what  you  please!^*  he  cried  out;  "rain,  hail,  thunder,  snow, 
and  done  with  it!** 

Sure  enough,  by  one  of  the  strange  freaks  of  nature,  July 
was  visited  with  a  cold  snap,  and  all  these  winter  performances 
came  off,  according  to  the  j)rogramme,  and  the  reputation  of 
the  almanac  man  was  made. 

But  to  return.  The  ignorance,  profligacy,  and  imposture  of 
tlie  almanac-makers  had  become  so  monstrous  a  scandal  that 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge,  in  1TT5,  undertook 
the  puhliiation  of  "The  British  Aliiianae."  which  was  the 
parent  of  all  the  resj)ec  tal)l('  and  scholarly  puhlieations  of  to-day. 

In  France  almanacs  liave  always  almunded.  They  are  fitted 
to  all  tastes,  all  n'li;:ions,  and  all  super^t it iuii>.  But  fun  is  the 
sta])le  of  most  of  them.  For  half  a  <v()vc  di^lieated  to  useful 
j)ur])Obes  there  are  half  a  Inmdrefl  ^'iven  up  to  anecdotes,  [)uns. 
(juips,  cranks,  and  caricatures.  Old  jokes  are  pursued  through 
a  tliousan<l  trausj)arent  changes,  run  a  gauntlet  of  travesties, 
and  at  the  <'nd  come  out  the  same  old  jokes,  only  a  little  battered 
and  worn  hy  hard  usage.  Every  event  of  the  your  is  twisted 
and  turned  in  excrv  ])ossihle  way  to  discover  its  humorous  side. 
The  misfortunes,  the  vices,  and  the  virtues  of  men,  all  alike  are 
food  for  laughter. 

In  fact,  life  itself  becomeij  a  vast  field  of  jokes — a  Potters 
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Field,  a  Parisian  GoI|:otha  with  all  the  skulls  on  the  broad  grin. 

It  was  in  colonial  America  that  almanacs  became  most 
rained  and  of  most  potent  influence.  Good  books  then  and 
there  were  few  and  expensive.  The  almanac,  insignificant  as 
it  was  in  appearance,  was  the  literary  event  of  every  year. 
With  the  exception  of  the  family  Bible  it  constituted  the  sole 
reading  of  many  a  colonial  household.  In  every  kitchen  a  nail 
was  provided  to  hang  up  the  fresh  almanac  on  its  yearly  ap- 
pearance. Nightly  it  was  taken  down  and  thumbed  over  until 
it  became  brown  and  ragged,  tattered,  smoked,  and  soiled.  Its 
weather  predictions  were  always  gravely  consuHed  even  after 
their  unreliability  had  been  established.  Its  jokes  and  anecdotes 
formed  a  perpetual  fund  of  amusement.  Its  sententious  sayings 
were  accepted  with  awe  and  reverence. 

The  first  American  almanac  was  printed  by  Stephen  Daye  at 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  in  Ifi.^O,  under  the  title  "An  Almanac, 
calculated  for  New  England,  by  Mr.  William  Pierce,  Mariner." 
No  copy  is  known  to  exist,  but  Governor  Winthrop  notes  its 
anpearance  in  his  Diary,  and  the  types  and  press  upon  which 
it  was  printed  are  now  in  Harvard  College. 

The  earliest  a%anac  in  Boston  was  compiled  by  John  Foster 
in  1676,  in  New  York  by  John  Clapp  in  1687,  in  Philadelphia 
by  Samuel  Aitkin  in  1685.  The  latter  was  the  initial  printinsr 
enterprise  of  the  famous  William  Bradford.  It  was  entitled 
Kalendarium  Pennsilvaniense.^'  Copies  of  the  first  number 
are  now  so  rare  that  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 
paid  $520  for  the  one  in  their  possession. 

A  more  important  publication  was  the  "Poor  Richard 
Almanac,"  which  Benjamin  Franklin  first  printed  in  1728,  and 
edited  as  well  as  printed  from  1732  to  1757.  The  name  was 
partly  suggested  by  its  older  English  contemporary,  "Poor 
Bobin'a  Almanac,''  a  similar  medley  of  jest  and  earnest,  which, 
starting  in  1661  or  1662 — some  say  with  the  poet  Ilerrick  ns 
its  editor — survived  until  1820.  But  the  Poor  Richard,  who 
was  Franklin's  nominal  editor,  was  a  humorous  recrudescence  of 
one  Richard  Saunders,  "  Chyrargeon," — or  surgeon, — who  in 
the  seventeenth  century  published  an  almanac  entitled  "  Apollo 
Anglicanus." 

By  dint  of  unique  and  humorous  advertising,  aided  by  its 
intrinsic  merits,  Franklin's  almanac  met  with  immediate  and 
continuous  success.  The  terse  proverbs  and  witty  sayings  with 
which  it  abounded,  some  original  but  many  liorrowed,  were 
quoted  aH  over  the  colonies  for  the  quarter  century  during 
which  Franklin  compiled  and  reprinted  it. 

The  chief  rival  of  the  Poor  Richard  Almanac  was  one 
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compiled  and  published  at  Dodliaiii,  Mass.,  by  Xalhaniel  Ames, 
father  and  son,  from  If^T)  to  1775.  It  attaiiietl  a  vearlv 
eirculntion  of  some  60,000  copies  through  much  the  same  qual- 
ities of  slircvvdnc^is,  fjood  humor,  and  homely  wit  which  had 
made  Vnor  liichard  famous. 

As  the  revolutionary  war  drew  near,  a  distinct  change 
appeared  in  the  tone  and  character  of  the  Ames  publications. 
They  grew  intensely  patriotic  and  anti-British.  Their  squibs 
smelt  of  gunpowder.  As,  for  example: 

Fim*  weather  for  tiL'litinj?. 

Who  can  servo  500  masters  faithfully  when  they  are  3000  miles 

off? 

Staml  forth  the  champion  of  your  country's  cause 
Nor  fear  the  traitors  aided  by  their  laws! 

Now,  my  brave  countrymen,  prepare  for  dire  approaching  civil 
wars. 

The  Ames  family  were  the  last  of  tlie  <7reat  alnianac-makcrs. 
The  publication  of  almanacs  was  suspended  hy  the  actual  out- 
break of  the  revolution.  On  the  re-establishment  of  peace, 
better  mail  facilities  brought  the  weekly  newspaper  to  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  country  districts,  and  the  almanac,  which 
had  filled  so  important  a  position,  was  larirely  supplanted  as  a 
medlnin  of  literature  and  popular  philosnpliv. 

China,  as  usual,  claims  to  have  the  oldest  almanac  in. the 
world.  From  time  immemorial,  so  say  Celestial  iiistorians,  and 
rorfainly  down  to  the  ])re-(  nt  time,  the  astronomical  board  of 
Pekin,  act  in?  under  imj)erial  sanction,  has  every  year  drawn 
up  a  (nlcudar  which  is  issued  hy  the  government,  and  sold  at 
every  huckster  stall  for  the  sum  nf  two  cents.  By  imperia'  edict 
all  are  forbidden,  under  pain  of  death,  to  ]ud)lisli  or  use  any 
other  calendar.  It  is  a  complete  re^^i-ter  of  the  months  and 
days  of  tlie  year  according  to  the  Chinese  system,  of  com- 
mercial forms,  official  sessions,  and  adjournments,  reliirious 
festivals,  and  lucky  and  unlucky  days.  Transactions  suitable 
for  every  day  are  named.  Hence  the  Chinese  mass^es  apply  to 
it  for  positive  information  as  to  when  they  may,  or  may  not, 
wash  their  persons,  shave  their  heads,  open  sliop,  set  sail, 
celehratx?  marriage,  or  perform  any  other  dai'y  act. 

The  imperial  edict  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  somcwlmt  parallel 
legal  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  almanacs  granted  to  the 
Stationers'  Compnnv  and  the  universities  hy  Jnmc<  1.  This  was 
in  1775  abolished  through  the  instnimentnlitv  of  Thomas 
Caman,  a  bookseller,  who  "-nined  a  mu-e  over  tbo  Stirlittnors* 
Company,  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  The  bill  brought  in 
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by  Ix)rcl  North  in  lldd  to  renew  tlie  privilege  was  rejected  by  a 

majority  of  45. 

Alum.  The  <ior\  runs  i!i;it  tlic  manufacture  of  alum  was 
introduced  into  Yorksliire,  En^'laiid,  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  Sir  Thomas  Chaloncr,  wlio  had  travelled  in  Italy 
and  there  seen  the  rock-beds  from  which  the  Italians  extracted 
alum,  l^idini,'  one  day  in  the  nei^hl)orhood  of  Guishorough, 
he  noticed  that  the  foliage  of  the  trees  resembled  in  color  that 
of  the  leaves  in  the  alum  districts  ahrnad ;  and  afterwards  he 
coininenced  an  alum-work  in  the  hills  near  that  town,  sanctioned 
by  a  patent  from  Charles  I.  One  account  says  that  he  smugg  ed 
over  from  the  Papal  State>,  concealed  in  casks,  workmen  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  manufacture,  and  was  excommunicated 
by  the  Pope  for  this  darinir  breach  of  his  own  monopoly.  The 
Sansend  Works  were  e-tal)lished  a  few  years  later.  Sub-e- 
qnrntly  certain  courtiers  ]>revailed  on  the  king  to  break  faith 
with  Sir  Thomas,  and  to  give  one-half  of  tlie  patent  to  a  rival, 
which  so  exasperated  the  knight  that  he  became  a  Roundhearl, 
and  one  of  the  mo-t  relentle~>  foes  of  the  king.  A  great 
monopoly  of  the  alum-works  was  attempted  towards  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  by  Sir  CJeorge  Colchrook,  who.  beinix  nn 
East  India  director^  got  the  name  of  Shah  Alum.  His  attempt 
failed. 

Aluminium.  In  an  a^^dres^^  by  T)r.  P.  T.  L.  TTeroult  at  the 
Chemists'  Club,  in  New  York,  in  1011,  he  predicted  the  coming 
of  the  aluminium  age  in  the  following  words: 

.\lTTTninhiTn  is  slowly  wcdirinfr  its  way  in  iho  mrfal  market.  It 
looks  probable  that  in  the  course  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  consumption 
of  the  new  metal  will  be  equal  to  that  of  copper,  and  that  aft«r  the  * 
inilden  mge,  the  stone  age,  the  bronse  age,  and  the  iron  age  we  shall 
have  the  aluminium  age. 

Dr.  Heroult,  a  Frenchman,  and  C.  M.  Hall,  an  American, 
are  the  patentees  of  the  Hall-Heronlt  process  for  producing 
aluminium  which  has  made  the  new  metal  a  commercial 

possibility. 

Tx>okinff  back  upon  the  past  and  contrasting  it  with  the 
pref>ent,  the  doctor  continued : 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  aluminium  industry  employed  about  10 
men;  the  production  was  1^  tons  a  year,  the  total  value  of  which  was 
$30,000.  Kowadays  the  same  industry  produees  S0,000  tons  at  a  value 
of  $20,000,000  and  employs  from  15.000  to  20,000  men. 

If  we  tike  the  averape  eon^umption  of  copper  n.s  900.000  tona  a 
year  at  a  value  of  13  cents  per  pound,  the  total  value  of  injjot  metal 
will  be  $234,000*000  a  yoar,  comparini?  with  the  $20,000,000  for 
aluminum,  say  one-tenth.  But  13  cents  is  prettv  near  the  rock*bottom 
price  for  copper.  At  20  cents  per  pound  aluminium  preaents  a  great 
advanta^  for  most  usest 
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Dr.  Heroult  told  an  amusing  story  about  his  first  acqaaint- 
ance  with  aluminium  in  large  quantities.  He  was  in  a  gloomy 
mood  at  the  time,  he  said.   He  and  his  partner  had  pawned 

everything  in  i^ight,  with  other  things  which  were  not  in  sight. 

Finally  my  partner  had  a  bri«7lit  idea.  He  broimlit  back  from 
Tiome  a  stick  of  aluminium  about  six  inchos  long,  wliich  was  valued 
very  liigiily  in  liiH  family  aw  a  pfrhonal  .souvenir  of  JSaiut  Claire  Deville. 

As  we  handed  it  to  the  pawnbroker,  the  latter  said,  '*  What  is  that, 
bar  silver?"  Wc  aaid,  licttcr  than  tbat;  that  is  aluminium.*' 
"Aluminium."  he  said,  "what  is  that?" 

He  weipbod  it  in  bis  band  and  said,  *' Wliy,  is  this  boUow?"  We 
said,  jSo,  that  is  aluminium  and  it  is  worth  120  francs  per  kilo." 
After  Bome  thought  he  said,  "  Well,  1  will  give  you  2  francs  for  it." 

On  a  hot  summer's  day  40  cents  was  better  than  nothing,  and  we 
took  the  money  with  the  firm  intention  of  buying  the  slick  back, 
whirh  we  never  did.  Maybe  tbat  was  one  of  the  reasons  why,  later 
on,  1  had  to  make  good  and  replace  it. 

I  remember  a  shop  on  the  Grande  Boulevard  in  Paris  where  there 
was  a  display  of  aluminium  goods,  thimbles,  wedding  rings,  brooches, 
statuettes,  a  few  coils  of  wire,  and  some  quite  interesting  specimens 
of  aluminium  bronze  in  the  form  of  rofreo-pots.  sugar-Imwls.  etc.  Every 
one  of  those  articles  had  on  the  Pa  rid  finish  and  sold  like  silver  ware. 

In  the  '00s  this  same  shop  cliarged  the  same  prices,  although  the 
cost  for  ingots  had  come  as  low  as  25  francs  per  kilo. 

Tbis  was  a  wonderful  time  for  the  aluminium  makers;  they  were 
coining  money,  at  least  on  tlic  books.  Aluminium  was  Iwing  piled  up 
in  the  store  and  the  stock  of  finished  product  was  reckoned  at  the 
above<named  price.  But  this  did  not  last  long.  Customers  were  scarce, 
and  finally  the  bankers  got  tired  of  lending  money  to  people  who  piled 
up  stock*,   it  became  neec^snry  to  sell. 

Another  price  was  established,  at  8  francs  per  kilo,  wbicb  did  not 
prove  successful,  either.  Then  came  the  5  marks  which  originated 
with  the  Swiss  company;  finally  it  seemed  to  open  the  bung-bole  of 
'the  cask. 

Now.  after  various  vici-^-itudes,  the  price  in  the  old  country  looks 
pretty  near  settled  around  20  cents  per  pound  and  will  vary  probably 
according  to  the  price  of  copper. 

For  several  years  France  was  the  only  country  producing 
aluminium.  The  number  of  French  factories  has  increased  in 
the  region  of  the  Alps,  especially  in  the  Department  of  Savoie, 
where  there  are  six  establishments. 

The  reduction  p'ant  established  in  1889  at  Neuhauscn  in 
Switzerland  has  had  a  most  successful  existence.  Starting  with 
an  annual  production  of  forty  tons  of  aluminium,  it  turned  out 
no  less  than  2621  tons  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1910,  valued 
at  more  than  $840,000.  The  company  has  several  branches,  all 
operating  successfully.  Its  stock  has  never  yet  paid  less  than 
12  per  cent.;  in  1906  it  paid  26  per  cent,  on  a  par  value  of 
1000  francs  ($193). 

The  Swiss  control  of  the  aluminium  market>  which  had 
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existed  for  seireral  years,  passed  away  with  the  opening  of  the 
American  factories  at  Niagara.  Neither  Switzerland  nor  France 
poooccDCo  such  rich  mines  of  oxide  of  aluminium  and  such 
sources  of  electrical  energy  as  the  United  States.  Negotiations 
were  begun  in  1910  with  a  view  to  limiting  the  production  of 
aluminium  and  keeping  up  the  prices,  hut  owing  to  the  attitude 
of  American  producers,  the  movement  has  had  Uttle  success. 

Aluminium  has  hecome  indispensable  in  the  construction 
of  automobiles,  dirigible  balloons,  and  aeroplanes.  It  is  em* 
ployed  in  paper  decorations  and  for  wrapping  purposes.  It  has 
been  found  of  enormous  advantage  also  in  the  textile  industry. 

Combined  with  silk  it  makes  a  brilliant  fabric,  which  can 
be  given  any  desired  color.  Hence  it  is  much  used  for  cere- 
monial costumes  and  theatrical  wardrobes.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  uses  it  is  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  reticules, 
scarfs,  and  various  articles  of  use  and  ornament.  Because  of 
the  high  price  of  copper,  it  has  been  largely  used  as  a  substitute 
for  that  metal  in  the  manufacture  of  electrical  cables. 

A  writer  in  Harper^s  Weekly  finds,  in  an  episode  related  by 
Pliny,  reason  to  believe  that  aluminum  was  known  to  the 
Homans  and  was  extracted  by  means  of  a  secret  process.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Tiberius  a  worker  in  metals  appeared  at  the 
imperial  palncc.  He  displayed  a  beautiful  cup  made  of  some 
white  metal  that  shone  like  silver.  In  presenting  it  to  Tiberius, 
he  purposely  dropped  it.  The  cup  seemed  to  be  hopelessly 
ruined  by  the  fall,  but  the  artificer  s  hammer  quickly  repaired 
the  damage.  Thus  it  wa<  <een  that  the  metal  was  not  silver. 
It  presented  an  equaMy  brilliant  appearance,  but  it  was  more 
malleable,  more  durable,  and  much  lighter. 

In  answer  to  queries  put  by  Tiberius,  the  artificer  stated 
that  the  mysterious  metal  bad  been  extracted  from  an  argil- 
laceous eaith — in  all  likelihood  the  clay  known  to  modern 
chemists  as  alumina.  He  addi  d  that  the  secret  was  confined 
to  himself  and  to  Jupiter.  This  was  an  unfortunate  avowal. 
Tiberius,  fearing  that  if  so  brilliant  a  metal  ronld  be  obtained 
from  su  common  a  substance  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  would 
depreciate  to  notliing,  ordered  tbe  snmmarv  execution  of  the 
discoverer  and  tbe  destruction  of  all  his  workshops. 

Amaranth.  This  flower  is  more  familiarly  known  in 
England  and  America  as  love-lies-blcedincr,  cock's-comb,  and 
prince's  feather.  It  bears  minute  purple  blossoms  in  compact 
clusters,  each  cluster  surrounded  by  a  c'osc  circle  of  chaff  leaves, 
very  slow  to  wither.  The  ancients  looked  upon  it  as  the  flower 
of  immortality.  The  phrase  in  the  first  epistle  of  St.  Peter, 
^a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away,''  is  in  the  originaI» 
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"  the  amaranthine  crown  of  glory.**  The  purple  flowers  -of  the 
amaranth  retain  their  color  always,  and  regain  their  shape 
when  wetted,  and  were  used  hy  the  ancients  for  winter  chap- 
lets.  Amaranth  was  strewn  over  the  graves  in  old  Greece. 
Homer  relates  that  the  Thessalonians  wore  crowns  of  it  at  the 
burial  of  Achilles.  Wreaths  of  amaranth  are  still  worn  and  are 
hung  over  doors  and  windows  by  Swiss  peasants  on  Ascenaion 
Day.  Milton  speaks  of 

ImmortAl  amarant,  a  flower  which  onoe 
In  Pairadlse,  fast  by  the  Tree  of  Life, 

Bej,'an  to  bloom;  but  soon  for  man's  offence 

To  heaven  removed,  where  first  it  jrrew,  there  groWBy 

Anil  llowcTs  aloft  shading  the  Fount  of  Life. 

From  being  the  flower  of  immortal  ity,  amaranth  became, 
by  a  natural  association  of  ideas^  the  flower  of  death.  In  a 
poem  by  Longfellow  it  crowns  the  brows  of  Azrael,  the  Death 
Angely  while  the  Angel  of  Life  wears  a  wreath  of  asphodds 
or  daffodils,  the  flowers  of  life.  Because,  perhaps,  death  ia  aa 
strong  as  love,  amaranth  is  an  antidote  for  the  love-philtie. 

The  Swedish  order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Amaranth  waa 
instituted  in  the  year  1653,  by  Christiana,  who  on  the  occasion 
appeared  at  a  fete  in  a  dress  covered  with  diamonds.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  ball  the  Queen  stripped  herself  of  the  diamonda 
and  distributed  them  to  the  company,  at  the  same  time  present- 
ing the  new  order  of  knighthood,  consisting  of  a  riblx>n  and 
medal,  with  an  amaranth  in  enamel  surrounded  with  the  Italian 
•  motto,  Dolce  neJla  memoria,    sweet  in  the  memory.'* 

Amber,  a  hard  lustrous  resinous  substance,  now  known  to 
be  a  fossilized  vegetable  gum  which  originally  exuded  from  an 
extinct  kind  of  cone-bearing  trees  standing  in  prehistoric  forests. 
Through  the  action  of  centuries  it  has  attained  its  present 
consistency.  Usually  a  pale  yellow,  it  sometimes  has  a  reddish 
or  brownish  shade.  When  set  on  fire,  it  bums  after  the 
fashion  and  with  the  scent  of  a  resinous  torch,  showing  that  its 
parent  trees  were  of  the  pine  species.  That  it  was  originally 
liquid  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  flies,  ants,  and  even  lizards 
are  often  found  embedded  within  it.  Evidently  they  had  en- 
tangled  themselves  in  the  gummy  substance  and  it  had  hardened 
around  them,  thousands  of  years  ago.  Hence  the  well-known 
metaphor,  "a  fly  in  amber,'*  for  any  trifling  or  worthless  object 
inextricably  connected  with  persons  or  affairs  of  moment.  Thus 
Heine  likens  Lessing's  enemies  to  flies  in  amber,  because  their 
names  have  been  preserved  in  his  imperiphahle  words. 

It  was  by  an  allusion  to  this  principle  of  nmber  that 
lliomaa  B.  ^eed  made  bis  reputation  as  a  wit.  ^What  first 
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brought  Eeed  io  the  front  in  this  way/'  says  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  in  the  Century,  ''was  a  trifling  incident  soon  after  he 
had  taken  his  seat  in  Congress.  He  was  saying  a  few  words  on 
a  measure  before  the  House,  when  some  older  member,  think iiii^^ 
to  break  him  up,  began  to  interrupt  him  with  questions.  Keed 
answered  every  one,  till  he  left  his  tormentor  notliin^  more 
to  say.  Then  he  faced  the  Speaker  again,  and  drawled,  '  And 
now,  having  embalmed  that  fly  in  the  liquid  amber  of  my 
remarks,  I  will  proceed.' 

The  newspapers  of  the  wliolc  country  told  the  story  next 
day,  and  Beed  found  himself  endowed  with  a  national  reputa- 
tion/' 

The  Greeks  regarded  amber  with  superstitious  reverence, 
owing  to  its  mysterious  orifrin  and  its  equally  mysterious 
properties.  Thales,  the  sa^re  of  Miletus,  first  obserred  {circa  600 
B.  C.)  that,  when  rubbed,  amber  becomes  warm  and  attracts 
light  IxMlies  to  itself  as  the  loadstone  attracts  iron.  Tliis  ob- 
servation was  the  foundation  of  the  science  of  electricity,fi«<rpw 
bein?  tlie  Greek  name  for  amber. 

(Ircok  mvth  explained  amber  as  the  tears  dropped  by 
PlmetonV  pistor?,  pityingly  changed  into  poplar  trees  after  Jove 
had  InirkM]  their  brother  into  the  Eridanus. 

The  Romans  gave  it  the  name  of  succinum  or  gum-?tono, 
which  might  be  a  successful  guess  at  its  origin,  but  more  likely 
was  suggested  hy  its  gum-like  look. 

Tho  ancients  held  that  amber  was  a  cure  for  insanity,  fever, 
and  other  disorders,  when  taken  in  a  drink  or  worn  around  the  • 
neck  as  an  amulet.  But  it  is  was  especially  valued  for  pur- 
poses of  adornment.  Xcro,  among  other  absurdities,  had  given 
the  name  of  amber  to  the  hair  of  his  empress  Poppsa.  From 
that  moment  amber  was  a  third  color  much  in  request  with 
the  ladies  of  the  Roman  court.  Julianus,  superintendent  of 
the  gladiatorial  games  given  by  Nero,  sent  a  kniglit  to  explore 
the  aml)er-producing  country.  He  succeeded  in  returning  with 
thirteen  thousand  pounds  of  amber,  including  a  piece  weighing 
thirteen  pounds. 

The  largest  amber  mines  in  the  world  to-day  are  along  the 
Baltic,  between  Kdniji^berg  and  Memel  on  the  Prussian  const. 
Here,  below  a  layer  of  sand  and- clay  about  twenty  feet  in  depth, 
a  stratum  of  bituminous  wood  occurs  from  forty  to  fifty  feet 
thick  and  partly  impregnated  witli  amber.  Rounded  masses  of 
amber  a^so  are  found  under  the  stratum  in  pyrites,  sulphate 
of  iron,  and  coarse  sands.  The  mine  is  worked  to  the  depth 
of  one  hundred  feet  by  an  open  excavation  in  the  hill-sides. 
When  the  amber  in  one  spot  is  ezhansted,  a  new  excavation  ^ 
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reveals  it  in  another.  Masses  of  amber  are  also  thrown  up  from 
the  sea  on  these  coasts.  After  a  Ftnr!n  when  the  waters  are 
agitated,  in  on  wade  into  the  sea  and  catch  in  nets  the  sea-weed 
borne  in  by  the  waves.  Tliis  is  spread  upon  the  shore,  where 
women  and  children  pick  olT  the  entangled  bits  of  amber. 

The  finest  specimen  of  amber  in  Europe  is  a  cup  ninde  of 
that  iinitcrial  now  at  tlio  Brighton  Museum,  England.  It  was 
found  at  Hove  in  18T0  together  with  weapons  and  utensils  of 
stone  and  bronze.  In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
amber  was  made  into  knives  and  forks  with  one  prong  which 
were  used  hy  great  y)rinces  and  pre  hi  tes.  Then  it  was  more 
vaiuahle  tliiui  gnld.  Now  it  is  worth  from  $2  to  $00  a  pound, 
according  to  (|iiality. 

Ambergris  (a  Frencli  word  moaning  gray  amber),  a  gray 
wax-like  substance,  believed  to  l)e  the  product  of  sonio  di-ease 
in  the  sperm  whale,  analogous  to  gall-stones.  It  is  found  as  a 
morbid  secretion  in  the  creature*s  intestines,  and  sometimes, 
after  expulsion,  tinating  on  the  surface  of  tropical  seas.  Its 
essential  characteristic  is  a  pungent  and  penetrating  odor,  so 
])eculiar  that  art  has  never  been  ai)le  to  contrive  an  imitation 
of  it,  though  invention  has  boon  stimulated  by  the  high  pric<» 
attendant  on  its  scarcity.  Inferior  (jiudities  bring  eight  <lolIars 
an  omue;  the  best,  which  is  rarely  seen,  is  rated  at  something 
like  fifty  dollars  an  ounce. 

The  largest  single  ])ioco  (^f  ambergris  known  t<>  whaling 
annals  is  said  to  have  Ix'cn  found  hv  Captain  dames  I^arh\  of 
New  Bedford,  ^la-s.,  in  the  interior  o(  a  whale.  It  weighed 
7S0  pounds,  and  was  sold  in  chunks  in  various  markets  of  the 
world  for  about  $100/)()0. 

An  often  (pioted  legend  is  that  of  the  Britisli  harqut^  Anfiffp^. 
which,  somewhere  near  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  sailed 
from  Newcastle,  Australia,  to  San  I'ranciscn.  On  the  voyage, 
in  latitude  twenty  degrees  south,  a  grent  (plant ity  of  grease  was 
seen  floating  on  the  surface  of  tlie  ocean.  A  calm  ])revailed  at 
the  time,  and  the  sailors  drew  up  many  bucketful-.  With  this 
grease  they  anointe(l  the  masts,  their  sea  hoot-  and  oilskins. 
They  regarded  t1i(M*r  find  as  ordinary  grease  and  wasted  it  as 
such.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  ilie  "grease''  was  andiorgris,  and 
the  waste  was  of  material  worth  somcthinir  like  5iJ"»0.000. 

The  latter  story  is  gonoral'y  discn^dited  hv  exports.  It 
may  have  ari:*on  from  the  fact  that  ambergris  is  often  pronounced 
or  written  amhergrcaso,  whence  the  idea  that  it  is  of  the  con- 
sistence of  grease  or  thick  oil.  In  reality  it  is  solid,  though  light 
of  weight,  and  drv  to  haTulle. 

The  Xew  York  Sun  recently  published  an  interview  with 
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Dayid  C.  Stull,  who  was  known  n-;  the  Amhorjzris  Kin-'  from 
the  fiu-t  that  lie  presided  over  the  Jieadquarters  of  the  trade  in 
Provinrctown,  Mass. 

Ciood  ambergris,  lie  said,  was  worth  more  than  twice  its 
weight  in  trold.  lie  himself  had  once  paid  $18,000  for  one 
lump  and  $30,000  for  one  Int.  The  lump  weifrhed  98  pounds. 
At  this  rate  a  sinirle  ton  would  he  worth  a  million  dollars.  He 
told  a  story  of  a  Provincetown  man  who  some  thirty  years 
before  had  been  out  on  his  first  trip  as  captain  of  a  whalin.£^ 
vessel.  On  his  way  home  he  stopped  at  one  of  the  West  Tndi«a 
islands.  A  native  offored  him  five  small  lumps  of  a  dirty- 
look  in*!  suhstance.  asserting  that  it  was  good  for  something, 
an<l  explaining  that  he  had  got  these  pieces  from  a  dead  whale 
which  was  ashore  on  a  certain  beach.  He  added  that  there 
was  plenty  more  in  the  carcass. 

I>id  the  captain  hoist  all  sail  and  get  to  that  dead  whale  as 
fast  aa  the  winds  of  providence  would  permit?  Not  a  hit  of 
it.  He  had  been  sent  out  after  sperm  oil  and  he'd  stick  to  his 
job.  So  he  gave  the  native  a  pair  of  blue  overalls  and  a  jumper 
foT  the  five  dirty  lumps  and  went  on  his  way. 

After  making  port  he  showed  the  five  lumps  to  ^Ir.  Stull. 
When  the  latter  gave  him  $700  for  them  he  almost  had  a  fit. 
Still  that  8hock  was  nothing  to  what  he  got  a  little  later,  for 
he  learned  that  another  captain  h  id  heard  of  the  dead  wliale. 
had  got  what  andiergris  still  remained  in  the  carcass,  and  had 
sold  it  in  New  York  for  $30,000.  It  was  estimated  that  this 
whale  must  have  contained  at  least  $50,000  worth  of  ambergris. 

''But  the  whalers  of  to-day/'  concluded  Mr.  Stull,  '^are  a 
more  canny  lot.  In  fact  they  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme. 
They  not  only  open  up  a  captured  whale  the  very  first  thing 
to  look  for  ambergris,  but  they  pick  up  from  the  flotsam  of  the 
sea  all  sorts  of  possible  and  impossible  stuff  under  the  fond 
delusion  that  they  are  taking  a  fortune  aboard." 

Ambergris  has  been  used  for  centuries  in  the  sacerdotal 
rites  of  the  church,  and  with  fragrant  gums  was  frequently 
burned  in  the  apartments  of  royalty.  To  some  extent  it  was 
employed  as  a  medicine  and  also  as  a  flavoring  extract.  Now- 
adays It  is  utilized  almost  exclusively  by  perfumers  in  the 
preparation  of  fine  scents. 

So  far  nothing  has  been  discovered  which  will  take  the 
place  of  ain1)er^8  as  a  base  in  the  manufacture  of  perfumery. 
It  is  the  best  hinder  known.  Dissolved  in  alcohol  it  holds  also 
in  solution  the  various  oils  and  essences  of  which  perfumes  are  ^ 
compo^jcd. 
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The  quality  of  a  perfume  depends  very  largely  on  the 
amount  of  aml>ergris  it  contains.  Tlie  best  French  perfumers 
use  six  ounces  of  amber^is  to  a  gallon.  One  or  two  manu- 
facturers in  this  country  use  the  same  proportion.  Others 
put  in  four  ounces. 

In  clicaper  perfumes  it  is  cut  do^n  to  two  ounces,  and  so 
on  until  the  very  lowest  grades  are  readied  in  wliicli  tliore  is 
not  a  trace  of  ambergris.  The  consequence  is  that  the  mixture 
has  no  permanence  whatever. 

Ambergris  was  anciently  supposod  to  be  identical  with  sper- 
maceti, the  sperm  of  the  whale,  and  its  dilFerence  from  amber, 
a  vegetable  resin,  was  not  fully  understood.  So  recently  as 
1526  John  I^o  says  in  his  "  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Morocco " :  "  Upon  this  shore  there  is  ^^reat  store  of  amber 
to  be  found,  which  the  Portuguese  and  Fessian  merchants  buy 
very  cheap,  i.e.,  less  than  a  ducat  per  ounce.  Some  say  'tis 
wliale's  dung  and  others  of  spermaceti,  which  being  hardened 
by  the  sea  is  cast  upon  the  next  shore."  Culpeper,  in  1654, 
distinguishes  between  ambergris  and  spermaceti,  but  says  noth- 
ing as  to  the  source  of  either.  Lemery,  "Truit^  Umversel  des 
Drogues"  (172T),  was  ])etter  informed. 

No  longer  than  thirty  years  ago  was  it  known  that  amber- 
gris is  found  in  the  head  of  whales.  The  first  light  tiirown  upon 
the  subject  in  Paris  was  through  the  lectures  of  tlie  late  Abb4 
Bourddot. 

Amen  Corner,  in  Paternoster  Row,  London.  In  1831 
Sydney  Smith,  newly  appointed  to  a  prebendal  stall  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  writes,  1  have  just  taken  possession  of  my 
preferment.  The  liouso  is  in  Amen  Corner, — an  awkward  name 
on  a  card,  and  an  awkward  annunciation  to  the  coachman  on 
leaving  our  fashionable  niansif)n." 

To-day  Amen  Corner  is  (hiefly  modern,  thouirli  two  brick 
houses  next  to  the  great  clan't-painted  wo(x1en  irales  that  shut 
in  Amen  Court  are  a  survival  from  the  past.  In  Amen 
Court  there  is  an  unhroken  line  of  seventeenth  century  houses, 
facing  the  hack  of  Stationer-'  lla'l,  which  were  built  by  Sir 
Christoj)lier  Wren.  The  court  is  the  eeelesiastieal  residence 
for  many  of  tlie  diLrnitaries  conneet(Ml  -with  St.  Paul's.  The 
name  "Amen  Corner"'  Ixcnine  fninons  in  American  politics  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  ninetirntli  (mtury,  because  it  wa? 
facetiously  bestowed  upon  a  portion  of  the  entrance  hall  to  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  in  New  York,  where  Tho!nn<  C.  PIntt. 
the  local  Republican  boss,  used  to  gather  his  hencluuen  around 
him. 

America.   The  origin  of  this  name  for  the  two  continents 
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of  the  \\(\<(<Tn  licinisphcrc  is  not  absolutely  settled,  but  the 
Meigiit  of  evideiu'c  tt'iuls  to  tliose  conclusions: 

That  it  was  coined  from  the  name  of  an  Italian  ex[)lorer, 
a  quondam  companion  of  Columbus,  Amerigo  Vespucci  (latin- 
ized aci'ording'  to  mediaeval  custom  into  Atnericus  Vcspucius), 
who  was  wrongly  supjiosed  to  be  tlie  original  discoverer  of  the 
American  mainland;  that  the  coinor  was  one  ^lartin  Wald- 
sccmiilh  r  *  (known  to  literature  i)y  his  gra'eo-hit inized  j)seudo- 
nyme  of  Martinus  Ilylacomylus)  ;  that  the  word  so  coined  first 
appeared  in  a  book  entitled  C'osmographiae  Introductio/' 
printed  in  April,  1507,  at  the  village  of  St.  Die  in  T^orraine, 
and  that  its  applicatiou  was  then  limited  to  South  America, 
editors  and  publishers  accepting  the  current  misconception  that 
the  West  Indies  discovered  by  Colund)Us  were  part  of  the  niain- 
hind  of  Asia.  Hence  the  little  village  of  St.  Die,  not  in- 
felicitoiisly  styled  the  Baptismal  Font  of  America,  has  accjuired 
an  interest  out  of  all  ]>ropnrtion  to  its  size.  Founde<l  about 
A.  D.  (5(10  by  St.  Deodate,  ex-bishop  of  Nevers,  its  nariie  was 
successively  abridged  to  Saint  Deodat,  Saint  Diez,  Saint  Dicy, 
and  finally,  by  an  edict  of  Pope  Leo  IX  to  the  St.  Die  of 
niod(Tn  times.  About  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Walter 
J.ud,  secretary  to  l\ene  IF,  duke  of  Tiorraine,  joined  some  of 
the  canons  of  the  monastery  at  Saint  Die  in  establishing  a  club 
or  societv  for  mutual  inspiration  and  assistance,  under  the  title 
of  the  (iymnase  Vosgien,  or  Academy  of  the  Vosges, — Saint 
Di6  being  situated  in  those  mountains.  The  fame  of  this 
society  attracted  thither  certain  scholarly  neighbors,  notable 
among  whom  were  Martin  Waldseemiiller,  from  Freiburg  in 
Baden,  and  Matthias  Eingmann,  a  native  of  Schlettstadt  in 
Alsace.  In  1404  the  Gymnasium  ac(iuired  one  of  those  newiy 
invented  and  marvellous  machines,  a  ])rinting-press,  which 
in  the  year  1507  turned  out  the  Cosmographiae  Introductio." 
Its  full  title  may  be  thus  translated:  An  Introduction  to 
Cosmography,  together  with  some  Principles  of  Geography 
necessary  to  the  purpose.  Also,  Four  Voyages  of  Americus 
Vespucius.  A  Description  of  Universal  Geography,  both  Stereo- 
metrical  and  Planometrical,  together  with  what  was  unknown 
to  l*tolemy  and  has  been  receidly  discovered." 

Tids  book  was  the  joint  production  of  Waldseemiiller  and 
Ivinumann,  but  the  hitter's  Inbors  seem  to  have  been  confined 
to  translating  Vespucci's  Kalian  into  Fatin.    Certainly  Wald- 


*  •' \Val(l-w»o-mnnor in  (I<  riiinn  monns  "  inillcr  nf  tin*  l:ik('  in  tlie 
wooils."  In  (ireck  **  hyle "  nicnis  a  fun  -t  and  "  mylos '"  a  miller. 
]3ence  the  compound  HylaooDiylu.^^  fretjuenlly  corrupted  into  Ilacomilua. 
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seemiiller  wrote  the  famous  paragraph  in  tlie  introduction,  now 
imprinted  on  tlie  memories  of  American  geogra])hers,  which 
suggested  that,  as  each  of  tlie  three  older  continents  (Europe, 
Asia,  Africa)  had  a  name,  this  newly  discovered  one  also  should 
have  a  name.  Here  is  the  original  Latin  text,  and  its  English 
equivalent : 

Nunc  vero  vi  hac  partes  sunt  latins  lustratae,  et  alia  quarta  par* 
per  Americum  Vesputiuni  (nt  in  »equentibus  audietur)  inventa  est, 
quam  non  video  cur  quis  jure  vetet  ab  Americo  inventore,  sagaets 
ingenio  viro,  Aineri«;(>n  quasi  Americi  terrain,  sive  Americam  dicendam; 

cum  et  Enropa  et  Asia  a  ninlierilms  sun  sortita  siiit  rio\nina. 

Now  verily,  as  these  partis  are  more  extensively  explureti.  and 
another  fourth  part  Inia  been  discovered  i>y  AInericu^i  Vesputius  (aa 
will  hereafter  appear),  I  see  no  reason  why  any  one  should  forbid  this 
to  be  named  Anierige,  after  Americus.  the  discoverer,  a  wise  an<I 
.  sMLraeiou"*  man.  or  u<  much  as  to  say  tl»e  land  of  Amerirns.  or  indeed 
Ann  iici.  inasnuieh  as  l>oth  Knrope  and  Asia  liave  a  feminine  form 
of  name  from  tlie  names  of  women. 

Let  us  give  Lud,  the  ducal  secretary,  all  the  credit  that  is 
due  to  him  also.  In  the  same  year,  1507,  and  prohably  Ijcfore 
the  appearance  of  the  Cosmographiae  Introductio,''  he  had 
published  a  four-leaved  pamphlet,  "  Speculi  Orbis  Declaratio,'* 
condensing  the  narratives  of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  and  also  con- 
taining  some  Latin  verses  ending  as  follows : 

Sed  quid  plura:  bilu,  gcntis,  moresque  repte 
Americi  parva  mole  libellus  habet. 

But  hold,  enoufjhl    Of  the  American  race. 

New  found,  tlie  home,  the  manners  here  you  traces 

By  our  smuU  book  tset  forth  in  little  8pace. 

Neirerthcless,  it  was  Waldseemuller  who  drew  and  engraved 
the  mappo  m^ndi,  or  map  of  the  world,  affixed  to  the  Intro- 
ductio.''  On  this  map  the  name  of  America  designates  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  then  thought  to  be  an  accurate  outline  of 
the  southern  continent,  the  first  attempt  ever  made  by  any 
cartographer  to  locate  it  under  that  designation. 

The  only  plausible  opponent  of  the  Vespucci  theory  is  Dr. 
Jules  Marcou.  lie  claims  that  the  explorer  was  baptized 
Alberiro  (or  Albericus  in  I^atin),  but  that  the  name  Americus 
or  Americo  was  unknown  in  Italy,  or  indeed  anywhere  in  the 
old  world,  before  the  year  1504.  It  comes,  he  insists,  from  a 
certain  ridge  of  mountains  near  Costa  Eica  which  from  time 
immemorial  have  been  called  by  the  natives  Amerrique.  Of 
course  it  was  not  spelled  so  in  a  lan<rua<;e  which  had  no  letters 
or  spelling.  This  chain  was  supposed  to  be  the  Eldorado  of 
the  new  world.   Hence  Amerrique  became  the  favorite  name 
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among  gold  hunters  seeking  transatlantic  and  transpacific 
shores.  Foesibly  Vespucius  had  it  on  the  brain^  talked  largely 
about  it,  and  having  been  named  Alberico  was  nicknamed 
Americo.  This  is  thrown  out  merely  as  a  suggestion.  What 
appears  certain  to  Marcou  is  that  he  never  signed  the  name 
Americo. 

America,  Cost  of  its  Discovery,  A  Chicago  antiquary  has 
ascertained  that  the  famous  first  voyage  of  Columbus  cost  only 
$7000  in  terms  of  our  present  currency. 

Isabella  of  Spain  did  not  bear  the  whole,  or  even  the 
greater  part,  of  the  expense.  The  two  brotliers,  Martin  and 
Vicente  Pinzon,  who  respc(  lively  commanded  the  Pinto  and  the 
Nina,  while  Columbus  himself  managed  the  Santa  Maria,  not 
only  supplied  two  of  the  vessels  of  the  little  fieet,  but  also  con- 
tributed a  considerable  proportion  of  the  funds  necessary  for  its 
equipment  and  maintennnce. 

The  account  books  of  the  Pinzon^*,  lately  discovered,  show 
what  the  brothers  contributed  to  the  discovery  of  America,  or, 
at  leaFt,  wliat  were  certain  of  the  more  important  items  of 
expense  incidental  to  tlie  expedition.  Columbus  in  his  capacity 
of  commander  received  the  munificent  sum  of  ir)O0  pesetas,  or 
about  $300  a  year,  while  his  two  captains  received  900  pesetas 
a  year.  The  members  of  tlie  crews  are  said  to  liave  received  50 
reals  a  month,  which  would  amount  to  about  $2.60  in  current 
cash.  The  cost  of  the  food  was  fixed  at  six  pesetas  a  month  for 
each  man,  which  is  to  say  about  $l.r)0  for  the  month,  and  four 
to  five  cents  a  day.  The  cannon  of  all  three  ships  cost  about 
14,000  pesetas,  or  not  very  much  more  than  it  will  cost  to  fire 
a  single  charge  from  one  of  the  bi<;  cannon  on  the  latest  dread- 
noughts. From  August,  1402,  to  March,  1403,  the  duration  of 
the  first  expedition,  Columbus  is  said  to  have  l^vpu  to  lii> 
pilots  and  sailors,  according  to  these  old  account  books,  22,000 
pesetas  as  their  pay. 

The  expedition  appears  to  have  cost  altogether  about  36,000 
peseta?:,  or  a  little  over  $7000  in  the  mon»  v  (»f  to-dny. 

America.  This  famous  yacht  was  built  at  Xew  York  by 
George  Steers  and  launched  in  March,  is'l.  llor  principal 
r  wnor  was  J.  C.  Stevens,  who  in  1844  had  founded  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club  and  become  its  first  commodore.  Rbe  was  of 
the  type  known  as  a  Xew  York  pilot-boat.  Her  trial  race^ 
were  sailed  against  the  sloop  Maria,  also  owned  by  rommodorc 
Stevens.  The  Maria  wn^  known  as  the  fastest  yacht  in  the 
world,  and  it  was  thought  the  A  w erica  did  well  in  winning  one 
race  out  of  threo.  The  year  IP'^l  was  notnble  for  tlie  openinjr 
of  the  first  world's  fair  ever  held,  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
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London.  Among  the  ceremonies  attending  the  opening  was  a 
great  international  yacht-race  at  Cowes,  England.  The  America 
was  sent  OYer  to  represent  the  nation  which  had  built  her  and 
whose  colors  she  bore.  She  sailed  across  the  ocean  in  seventeen 
days  under  cruising  rig.  From  the  moment  of  her  arrival  at 
Cowes  she  became  an  object  of  curiosity  and  apprehension. 
The  fame  of  the  New  York  pilot-boats,  then  as  now  swift  and 
seaworthy  vessels,  was  great  in  England.  The  most  singular 
unanimity  prevailed/^  wrote  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  that  the  ^  Yankee '  ^as  she  is  most  improperly  styled) 
was  able  to  outsail  creation,  with  the  exception,  at  least,  of 
another  Yankee,  the  Maria,  Yet  still  the  lurking  hope,  which 
ever  filled  Mr.  ]ilicawber*s  bosom,  that  ^something  might  turn 
up '  to  save  the  honor  of  the  old  land,  was  lingeriug  .around 
many  a  heart,  and  now  and  then  the  cheerful  assurance  would 
burst  forth  that,  even  if  the  America  carried  off  the  cup  this 
time,  there  would  be  half  a  score  of  British  schooners  this  time 
twelvemonth  ready  and  able  to  beat  her.  She  was  *  only  a 
trick  of  build ; '  she  would  only  win  once  and  tlien  be  found  out." 

Among  the  crowds  came  majesty  itself.  The  royal  family 
and  the  court  shared  in  the  universal  curiosity  excited  by  the 
stranger.  The  royal  yacht,  the  Victoria  and  Albert,  bore  its 
distinguished  namesakes  down  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  gratify 
this  curiosity. 

The  Hegatta  of  the  Royal  Yaclit  Squadron  was  scheduled  for 
Friday,  August  22,  1R51.  A  challenge  cup  made  of  silver  was 
to  be  the  guerdon  of  the  victor.  Shnrily  after  nine  o'clock  the 
yachts  wero  nt  (heir  stations  off  the  club-house,  the  America 
lyinjr  considerahly  astrrn, — a  stranjTO-lookinfiT  craft  enough,  with 
her  lon^r,  low  h'ack  hull,  her  breadth  of  beam  and  her  thick, 
stiff-looking,  rakisli  masts.  Pitted  against  her  were  fourteen 
yachts,  of  which  six  were  schooners  and  eight  cutters.  Among 
these  were  flie  flower  of  the  English  sporting  navy,  the  choicest 
products  of  transatlantic  shipbuilding  skill.  At  ten  o'clock  the 
signal  gun  was  fired  from  the  club-house.  Before  the  smoke 
had  well  cleared  away  the  fleet  was  under  way,  moving  steadilv 
to  the  east  with  the  tide  aiid  a  gentle  hrooze.  The  only  laggard 
was  the  America,  which  did  not  move  for  a  second  or  so  after 
the  others.  Steamers.  ^Iiort  boats,  and  vadits  of  all  sizes  buzzed 
along  on  each  side  of  the  course  and  spread  away  for  miles  over 
the  ripplinir  son. 

If  the  British  heart  leaped  with  a  momentary  exultation 
over  the  slowness  of  the  America  in  gettincr  under  way,  it  was 
only  momentary.  She  soon  began  to  creep  up  on  her  opponents, 
passing  some  of  the  cutters  to  windward.   In  a  quarter  of  an 
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boor  she  left  thirii  nil  lK»liiinl,  snvo  only  tlio  Constance ,  Bidlrice, 
and  fairy  Quau,  which  were  well  tofjclhcT,  and  went  a'on;^ 
smartly  with  the  li;jht  hreeze.  In  iinollu  r  <)uartc'r  of  nn  hour 
she  was  clear  of  them  all.  01!  Snnddwn  iiay,  the  wind  fresh- 
eiiin*:.  she  carrieil  away  her  jih-hoom,  hul,  aJ^  Aw  wjh  well 
liandled,  the  nii>ha|)  produced  no  ill  effect,  her  conij)etitors 
eaiiiiiii:  a  trifle,  hut  not  apprnaehini,^  her.  From  the  moment 
^ile  rniiinled  St.  Cathei-ine's  Point  the  race  was  ])raciica!ly  over. 

*•  IMiaw,  sir  I  catch  her?"  said  an  old  sea-doir  tr)  the  Ifcnild 
«)iTes]K»ndeut,  "  You  might  as  well  set  a  bulldog  to  catch  a 
hire;' 

Wlicn  finally  >he  reached  the  startin.ir  vessel  at  p.m. 
there  was  no  conipetit(»r  in  siirht,  hut  twenty  minutes  later  the 
Aurora  arrived  at  the  stake-boat  and  was  awarded  second 
honors. 

In  the  Jlhistrafed  London  duunuil,  a  iow  days  later,  ap- 
[•♦nre^l  a  cartoon  whieh  showed  the  interior  of  (lu>  cahin  of  the 
royal  yacht.  The  (jucen  was  at  lunch,  waiting  the  return  off 
the  Needles  of  the  racers.    Her  Majesty  says; 

"  Si^al  master,  are  the  yacht"*  in  sight T  " 
"Ye*,  mov  it  plea«e  your  Majesty." 
•  Which  iH  tirst?" 
**Th€  America:* 
"Which  i8«eeondT» 

*•  Ah,  your  Majfsty,  there  it  no  second!  " 

The- victory  was  received  hy  tlie  British  public  with  jrood- 
nitiirod  retjret.  Soniethinir  of  the  pnn ailini:  sentiment  is 
rfiown  in  the  following  verses  that  apj)eared  at  the  time  in  the 
Loti'htn  Punch : 

TiiK  Battue  of  the  Yatcitfr.  ok  tiik  Victory  of  the  Ya.nkke 

Yacht  Amkuica. 

A  Pathetic  Copy  of  Ver.scs  Mjuh-  by  a  British  Tar  at  Spitliead. 

Oh,  weep  yo  Tiritish  sailors  true. 

Above       un*i<'r  hatchc-^. 
llere'ti  Yankee  Doodle  been  and  come 

And  beat  our  erackest  yatehes. 
Tbey  started  all  to  run  n  race. 

And  wor  well  timed  with  watches ; 
But  oh!  thrv  never  )»pd  no  chancCi 
Had  anv  of  our  vatches. 

The  Ynnkee  si  e  delayed  at  firs^t, 

Savs  thev,  *'  She'll  never  eatih  us," 
And  flung  up  their  tarpaulin  hats— 

The  ownera  of  the  vRtcheA! 
But  presently  she  walked  alon"-. 

"  Oh  dear."  snvv;  fhcv.     ^}..."M  match  ua," 
And  stuck  on  tl»eir  tarjcmlin  liats, 

The  owners  of  the  yatehes. 
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Then  dp«'p       ploujsrlm  alon;,'  the  sea 

The  Yankee  seaitely  se  rate  lien ; 
And  cracks  on  every  stitch  of  sail 

Upon  our  staggering  yatcbes. 
But  one  hy  one  she  parses  us 

While  bitterly  we  Avntches 
And  utter  imprecations  on 

Tiie  builder  of  our  yatehes. 

And  now  slie'.s  quite  liull  down  ahead, 

IJer  saila  like  little  patches. 
For  sand  barges  and  cotters  we 

May  sell  our  boaste<l  yatehes. 
We  faintly  liear  the  elub  lionse  gun— 

The  silver  eup  she  snatches, 
And  all  the  Kn<>:li>h  clubs  are  done. 

The  English  clubs  of  yatehes! 

They  say  she  didn't  go  by  wind, 

But  wheela,  and  springs,  and  satchea.  I 
And  that's  the  way  she  weathered  on 

Our  quickest  poing  yatclie-. 
But  thiMii's  all  lies,  I'm  Ijound  to  say— 

Allliou»i;h  they're  told  by  batches— 
Twas  bulk  of  hull  and  cut  of  sail 

That  did  for  all  our  yatehes. 

But  novelty,  I  hear  them  say, 

Fresh  novelty  still  hatches! 
The  N  ankc«'  yacht  llic  k«'els  will  lay 

Of  many  new  club  yatclu-s. 
And  then  we'll  challenge  Vankeeland; 

From  Boston  Bay  to  Natchez, 
To  run  their  crackest  craft  agin 
Our  spick  and  span  new  yatehes. 

S(^«ni  aftor  iho  vicloiy  an  iMiizlisli  nobloman,  Tjortl 
Blatjuiero,  hoiiLcIit  the  Ainrrica,  st'llin«^  lirr  sul)se<|iiently  to 
Viscount  Teniph'toii,  wlio  clianpMl  licr  name  to  C'lmi/liL  Aftor 
in  comniission  for  short  periods,  she  was  laid  up  at  ('owes 
and  (iosport  until  ISoJ),  and  in  that  year  was  takm  to  Pitelicr's 
Yard  at  XorthfhM't  on  the  Thames.  When  haide(l  out  of  the 
water,  slie  was  found  to  he  so  rotten  tliat  siie  was  entirely  re- 
Iniilt,  Pitcher  takin^r  out  the  frames  and  suhstitut in«x  new 
franu^s  of  the  same  shaju^  in  En;:lish  oak.  llcr  ])]ankinLr  w;is 
stripp<'(l  and  replaced  with  teak  and  elm,  and  slie  was  rcdccked. 
so  that  a  ]iractically  lunv  vessel  of  the  same  form  was  turned 
out  of  the  repair  shops,  \othinir  of  the  old  Auierlrn  survived 
save  the  golden  pa<rle  whieli  formerly  graced  her  stern,  and  this 
had  heen  left  hehind  at  (Jos port. 

The  suhse(pient  history  of  the  Ainrrlrn  must  he  summarized 
as  briefly  as  ]iossihle.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  she  WM 
purchased  from  her  English  owner  hy  fcuuie  one  in  Savannah, 
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where  ?lic  arrived  late  in  isr.l.  \\vv  purchasers  name  has 
not  been  })reserv(Ml  in  tln'  ciisinins  rerords.  At  Savannah  a 
gun  was  inuuntctl  on  her  and  >lu'  was  mianied  the  Memphis. 
She  was  no  longer  a  racintr  yacht,  hut  a  hhu  kade  runner  and 
despatch  boat  for  the  Confederacy.  Lurking  ahout  the  Florida 
keys,  dodgini:  men-of-war,  and  now  and  then  slij)pinir  over  to 
Nassau  or'  licrnuida,  slie  lived  the  life  of  a  pirate  schooner. 
Finally  she  was  tra|)ped  in  the  St.  John's  Kiver  in  Florida.  A 
gunhoat  was  sent  to  captun^  her.  To  ])revent  this  her  captain 
scuttled  and  sunk  her.  She  was  floated,  and  assigned  to  the 
government  for  the  use  of  the  Xaval  Academy,  who  restored  to 
lier  the  old  name  of  Amcrirn.  In  ISTO  the  Fnited  States  gov- 
ernment sold  her  for  $5000  to  General  Butler,  iu  whose  family 
she  st ill  remains. 

The  late  Dixon  Kemp  from  lime  to  time  called  attention  to 
the  interesting  fact  that  the  golden  eagle  taken  olY  the  Anirrir(i*s 
stem  might  he  seen  on  the  top  of  the  Eagle  Hotel  at  Kyde, 
England,  this  hostelry  being  just  o|)posite  tiie  entrance  to  Hyde 
Pier.  Wintield  Thomson,  in  his  '*  llistorv  of  the  America's 
Cup/*  savs :  "She  left  the  yard  at  Xorthtleet  minus  the  golden 
eagle  and  scroll  that  had  adorned  her  stern,  and  for  years  that 
patriotic  c  inblem  graced  the  parapet  of  tlie  Eagle  Hotel  at  li)'de, 
a  sign  of  a  publican.'* 

Sonje  time  in  May,  1911,  the  bird  was  reported  to  liave 
flofwii  from  its  p(Tch,  or,  in  Thomson's  Tuore  mellifluous  lan- 
guage, "that  patriotic  emblem  no  longer  graced  the  para|)et  of 
the  Eagle  Hotel.''  .\  correspon<lent.  of  the  London  Field  learned 
that  the  eagle  had  been  bought  by  .Messrs.  Purnell  and  Purnell 
of  Iiyde.  "  The  eagle  is  a  nice  ]uece  of  decorative  carving," 
says  this  authority,  "and  is  weIl-|)ropr)rtion<'d  and  in  perfect 
jireservatiou.  It  seems  to  be  carved  from  pine.  It  is  nine 
ifeet  across  the  winirs.  and  is  two  feet  nine  inches  hijxh.  A 
slight  curve  is  observable  in  its  structure,  as  the  bird  and  scroll 
originally  spread  across  the  curved  stern  of  the  yacht.  ^lessrs. 
Purnell  have  gone  to  considerable  trouble  to  ascertain  how  the 
Amcrifa's  eagle  cann'  to  Ite  ])laciMl  over  the  Eagle  Hotel.  Tt 
was  removed  from  her  stern  l)efore  she  weid  up  to  Pitcher's 
Yard,  Xorthfleet,  in  isr»n.  by  Camper  and  Xieholsons.  at 
Gosport,  and  an  old  pensioner  of  Camper  an<l  Xicholsons, 
William  Xobl)?,  recollects  seeing  the  eagle  in  their  store  at 
Gosport,  after  its  removal  from  the  stern  of  the  yacht.'* 

In  order  to  preserve  the  history  of  the  America's  eagle, 
wn-eral  aflfidavits  have  been  made  in  connection  w?th  its  removal 
f»*om  Or>snort  in  Pvdo,  \^hiWi        of  tntcrocf.     Vmonfif  others,  ^ 
George  Gawn.  a  former  yacht  hand,  testifled  as  fo'lows: 
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T  ro!iionil»er  perfectly  well  the  intemutional  yacht  race  in  the 
Solent  which  was  won  by  the  sc-huoner  America  from  tiie  Arrow  in  the 
year  1851.  As  a  lad  I  wan  with  my  father  employed  on  Lord  Teinpleton*8 
yacht  the  Smoke  Pigt^  and  in  the  year  of  the  race  remember  quite  well 
Bailing  to  Gosport  and  there  -seeinjr  the  Anifrtca  on  the  1)each  with  this 
eaple  on  her  stern.  I  also  renieiiiher  the  stir  nnd  talk  that  was  rau-^ed 
when  the  America  had  l>een  at  (Jo^port  and  the  ea;;lc  wliidi  was  on  lier 
stern  was  brought  to  Hyde  and  tixed  on  the  Eagle  Hotel,  where  the 
same  always  has  been  and  now  remains.  (See  New  York  Evening  Poet, 
June?,  1911.) 

In  1012  the  eagle  came  into  the  possession  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club. 

America's  Cup.  This  trophy,  which  was  won  hv  the  yacht 
Atnrn'rn  in  1851  (see  above  entry)^  is  alternatively  known  as 
"  the  (^neon's  cup." 

Tin-  latter  name  is  snmotimos  dcr  nKMl  an  error.  AVould-he 
experts  have  pointed  out  that  the  Koyal  Yacht  Squadron  C'lip 
coni]>eted  for  in  the  famo'us  raee  at  Cowes  was* established  by 
the  Ifoval  Yacht  C'luh  and  not  by  the  (^ueen.  True  enough. 
But  these  crit  (  >  for^ret  a  stranpe  bit  of  hoorishness  on  the 
part  of  the  En^rlish  yaehtin<r  authorities.  After  the  race  they 
refused  to  give  the  Aturrira  the  trophy  she  had  won,  })res('ntiii<^ 
it  instead  to  one  of  her  badly  beaten  opponents.  Queen  Victoria, 
hearing  of  the  unsportsmanlike  proceeding,  immediately  pre- 
sented another  cnp.  It  is  this  duplicate  cup  which  is  held  to-day 
by  the  New  York  Yacht  Club. 

The  America's  cup  is  a  silver  pitcher,  worth  originally 
one  hundred  guineas.  By  common  consent  it  became  the  prop- 
erty of  Stevens  after  the  victory.  lie  presented  it  to  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club,  of  which  he  was  commodore.  In  1857  it 
was  dedicated  as  perpetually  a  challenge  cup  for  friendly 
competition  between  foreign  countries.'*  The  trophy  at  once 
assumed  a  new  value  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  cost.  In  place 
of  being  forgotten  after  a  few  years,  like  the  ordinanr  challenge 
cups,  it  has  become  more  and  more  famous  with  each  recurring 
struggle  for  its  possession,  until  to-day  it  is  looked  upon  with 
covetous  eyes  by  the  entire  foreign  yachting  world. 

The  first  effort  to  win  back  the  silver  trojiliy  was  made  on 
August  8,  1870,  1)y  James  Ashbury's  English  schooner  yacht 
Cambria.  She  contended  against  a  fleet  of  American  keel  and 
centre-board  schooners  which  started  from  anchorage.  The 
centre-board  Magic  won  the  race,  beating  the  English  yacht  by 
39  minutes,  12.3  seconds. 

The  America  was  among  the  cun-defenders.  The  Navy 
Department,  to  which  she  belonged,  yielding  to  the  pressnre 
of  patriotic  sentiment,  had  put  her  in  racing  trim  and  entered 
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her  for  tlie  oontcst.  She  gave  a  u«m»(1  ncciMnit  nf  herself,  eoniing 
in  fourth  and  beating  the  CamOria  ^wlucli  eaiuu  in  lifth)  by 
13  minutes,  4T.5  seconds. 

Ampulla.  The  leirend  of  the  ampu'la  brou<:ht  from  lieaven 
bv  a  white  dove,  and  rontaiiiin^r  the  oil  with  which  the  Frank 
kin<r  Clovis  was  anointed  \\y  St.  I\eniy  at  his  l)a[)tisni,  in  IDG, 
is,  as  every  respectable  leirend  ought  to  ]»e,  eon^iderably  youn.irer 
than  the  fact  it  relates  to.  It  is  mentioned  for  tlie  fir-t  time 
,by  Hinemar,  Archbi>hop  of  Kheims,  who  was  liorn  in  Sim;  and 
died  in  882.  The  ampulla  was  always  used  tlicreafter  at  tlie 
roronation  of  the  kings  of  France  down  to  Charles  X,  being 
kept  at  "Rheims  in  the  tomb  of  St.  Kemy.  It  was  a  «zlass  vial, 
forty-one  millimetres  hi^^h,  with  an  aperture  sixteen  millimetres 
in  circumference.  It  was  filled  with  a  kind  of  "gruel  thick 
and  slab,-'  which,  in  the  long  run,  had  become  solidified  and 
of  a  reddish-brown  color.  When  it  was  time  to  use  it  at  the 
ceremony  of  coronation,  the  High  Prior  of  St.  R^my,  from 
whose  neck  the  rich  shrine  which  contained  it  hung  by  a  silver 
chain,  scooped  from  it  a  particle  by  means  of  a  golden  needle, 
and  this  was  mingled  with  the  chrism  (a  compound  of  oil  and 
balm),  preparatory  to  the  anointing  of  tl  Idn^r. 

The  legend  says  that  there  was  such  relation  between  the 
vial  and  the  life  of  the  reigning  king  as  caused  the  bulk  of 
the  ba'm  it  contained  to  diminish  if  his  health  happened  to  be 
impaired.  The  ampulla  was  destroyed  in  1793  by  Huhl,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  convention,  then  appointed  commissioner  in  the 
department  of  the  Mame.  But  before  delivering  the  vial  to 
that  officer,  Abb^  Seraine,  the  cure  of  St.  Kemy,  took  out  of  it 
a  part,  which  was  reverently  kept  in  a  crystal  vessel  enclosed 
in  a  silver-gilt  shrine,  and  was  used  for  the  last  time  at  the 
coronation  of  Charles  X,  in  1^*?">. 

Andes,  Christ  of  the.  At  Cand)re  Pass,  on  the  mountain 
frontier  between  Chili  and  the  Argentine  Republic  and  nearly 
13.000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  stands  a  colossal  statue 
bearing  the  <ibove  name.  Cast  in  the  bronze  from  the  cannon 
of  opposing  Chileans  and  Argentines,  it  was  placed  on  the 
boundary  line  in  March,  1904,  as  a  8yml)o]  of  the  perpetual 
peace  whidi  then  and  there  was  sworn  to  by  the  rival  nations. 
**  Sooner  shall  these  mountains  cnimble  to  dust,'*  says  an  in- 
scription on  its  base,  "than  shall  the  people  of  Argentine  and 
Chili  break  the  peace  to  which  they  have  pledged  themselves 
at  the  feet  of  Christ  the  Redeemer.''  The  entire  monument 
consists  of  a  figure  of  the  Savior,  twenty-six  feet  high,  placed 
on  a  gigantic  column  surmounted  by  a  globe^  whereon  the  con* 
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figuration  of  the  earth  is  outliDeil.  One  hand  hohls  a  cross 
and  the  other  is  extended  in  blessing. 

Apes  in  Hell,  Leading.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  ancient 
savin*^  that  o*d  maids  are  doomed  to  lead  apes  in  hell? 

This  question  has  never  been  definitely  settled.  Steevens 
explains  it  bv  saying  that  the  ^Meading  of  apes  in  hell "  is  an 
act  of  retribution  to  be  performed  by  women  who  have  avoided 
the  responsibilities  of  caring  for  children,  leading  them  about 
in  this  life.  « 

Malone  says  that  this  was  one  of  the  duties  of  the  bear- 
ward,  who  carried  an  ape  along  with  his  bear.  Beatrice  says 
("  Much  Ado  About  Nothinnr;'  Act  ii.  Sc.  1) : 

Therefore  I  will  even  take  sixpence  in  earnest 
Of  the  bear- ward,  and  lead  his  ai)es  into  hell. 

Tlie  explanation  «zivt'n  by  Nares  is  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
word  *'  a})e "  is  synonynmus  witli  the  word  iool,"  it  nieans 
that  t'o<piettes  who  here  h-ad  Tia-n  ou  without  the  intention  of 
marrying  them  will  be  donmcd  to  do  the  same  hereafter. 

Douce  says  that  homicides  and  adulterers  were  formerly 
compelled  to  lead  au  ape  by  the  neck,  with  the  tail  of  the  ape 
in  their  mouths. 

There  is  amon<x  the  Tlarleian  ^FSS.  a  warrant  of  Hiehard  III, 
aj)i)ointin<^  John  lirown  to  tiie  oHiee  of  bear-herd,  which  speaks 
of  his  '*  dili<,^i'nt  service  to  the  king"'*  as  the  irround  for  i^rant- 
ilif?  him  the  ])rivile<;e  of  wanderin^j  about  tlie  country  leadintr 
bears  and  apes.  (See  also  Walsh:  Ilandy-huoh  of  Lilcrary 
Curiositira,  p.  (M.) 

Appendicitis.  IIow  recently  this  disease  lias  come  into 
prominence  with  the  nu'<lical  j^rofession  and  the  public  may  be 
realized  from  the  fact  that  the  word  does  not  make  its  a])pcar- 
ance  in  the  great  Xew  English  Dictionary"  published  by  the 
Oxford  Press.  Dr.  Murray,  the  editor,  explained  this  omission 
in  a  letter  to  Notes  ami  Queries: 

When  tlio  portion  of  tlio  (lietioniiry  (haling  with  was  written 

in  1883,  we  had  before  us  a  single  reference,  from  a  reeent  medical 
source,  for  this  word.  As  words  in  -ttis  are  not  (in  origin)  Enf^i«h  in 
form,  but  OrMO-Latin,  and  thus  do  not  come  within  the  scdih*  of  an 
English  dictionary,  unles*?.  likr*  hmnrfiitis;.  tlioy  hnppon  to  In*  in  F.nir1i-h 
Uio,  I  reft'rred  our  (piotation  for  aitpcndicitis  io  a  well-known  »li<- 
tiiiguished  niedieal  professor  .  .  .  His  answer  was  that  appendicitis  was 
a  name  recently  driven  to  a  very  obscure  and  rare  dinoase;  the  term  was 
purely  technical  or  professional,  nnd  had  even  Icsh  claim  to  inclu>*ion 
in  nn  English  <li(ti<mnrv  thnn  hundreds  of  other  Eatin  or  Tjitini/ed 
(iifek  terniM  of  which  the  meilical  lexicons  are  full  and  which  nu  one 
thinks  of  as  English. 

The  New  York  Scrapbook  for  April,  190d,  published  a 
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communication  that  sets  up  an  interesting  claim  as  to  the  first 
operation  for  appendicitis  performed  in  the  United  States  or^ 
for  that  matter,  in  any  country.  It  was  suggested  by  this  para- 
graph, M'hich  had  appeared  in  a  previous  number  of  the 
Scmpbook. 

In  Janiury,  1886,  the  first  operation  for  appendicitis  was  performed 

mt  St.  T.uke's  Hospital,  Denver,  Colorado.  The  patient  was  a  youn^ 
?a«ly  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  who  has  the  distinction  of  l)ein<j  the  first 
person  on  record  to  have  the  vermiform  appentlix  removed.  It  was 
because  of  this  operation,  which  was  purely-  experimental,  and  only 
resorted  to  in  the  last  extreme,  that  the  poMiiihility  of  removinj^^  the 
nppendix  was  discovered.  Tlie  case  is  written  up  in  all  the  medical 
lK>oks,  and  in  tlie  i'oJorndtt  M tin(i'.rn<\  which  picfaces  tlic  acr-odiit  with 
a  note  that  states  that  invest if^ations  show  that  this  case  antedates  all 
others  by  more  than  two  years. 

The  paragraph  brought  out  the  foiiowiug  letter: 

5  Seaside  Terbace,  Lynn,  Mass.,  Feb.  14,  1900. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Scrap  Book: 

In  tlic  I'Vhrnary  numlR'r  of  Thr  Scrap  Book,  under  the  heading;  of 
Important  First  Thinx?^  in  America,"  1  note  one  in  reference  to  an 
operation  for  appendicitis  performed  in  Denver  in  1885. 

For  the  fir^t  two  months  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  July  to 
Septc rubor,  1803,  I  had  charge — acting  as  hospital  steward — of  a  ward 
in  the  Seminary  hospital  containing;  twenty-four  wounded  men  as 
patients.  One  of  these'was  a  youn;^  Krcnch-Canadian,  belon;,'in;^,  1  think, 
to  a  Michigan  regiment.  He  had  been  shot  tlirough  the  abdomen,  the 
ball  entering  just  below  the  umbilicus  and  passing  out  to  the  right  of 
the  spine,  but  without  perforating  any  of  the  intei»tine.<). 

Durini;  the  fiist  thre<^  wpoks.  in  dres-^inu  tlic  wound,  several  times  I 
found  that  the  apiH-ndix  had  exuded  from  the  abdominal  wound,  which 
I  would  replace  and  a^^aiu  apply  compresses  and  bandages. 

One  afternoon,  upon  returning  from  a  short  absence.  I  found  that 
tiM  patient  himself  had  removed  the  banlaL'c.  which  Inxl  become 
loosened,  and.  tindin^'  the  nppendix  n*rain  oiit-idc  the  wound,  liad  taken 
a  pair  of  scissors  and  cut  it  off.  To  say  that  1  was  frightened  is 
putting  it  mildly. 

As  soon  as  I  oould,  I  found  the  attending  surgeon  and  reported 
the  ca.se.  Keeping  careful  watch  the  next  few  days,  and  seeing  no  ill 
results,  the  case  Mas  finally  for;;otten — there  were  so  many  distractions. 
l»ut  the  wound  healed,  anil  when  the  hospital  was  cb»sed,  five  or  six 
weeks  later,  our  patient,  with  the  other  inmates  of  the  hospital,  all 
on  the  road  to  complete  recovery,  were  transferred  to  hospitals  in 
Baltimore,  and  I  to  Washington. 

The  name  of  this  extraordinary  patient,  as  also  the  young  sur* 
geon's,  I  cannot  now  recall. 

I  have  mentioned  the  incident  to  many  surgeons  since,  and,  to  niy 
surprise,  they  have  invariably  said  that  it  was  the  first  case  of  thV 
Icind  th4^  have  ever  heard  of.  J.  W.  Colcord. 

It  is  evident,  from  tlio  followin^r  para<xrapli  in  tlie  Boston 
Trntif^rripf .  that,  in  pojuilar  belief  at  b'a<1.  the  loss  of  an  ap- 
pendix may  involve  gerious  moral  deterioration  to  the  loser. 
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The  llvv.  Samuel  Van  \'rankon  Holmes,  who  preaclied  at  Harvard 
la»t  Sunday,  has  furiiiahed  the  clerk  with  documentary  evidence  regard- 
ing the  inestimable  value  of  appendioea.  In  Uuffalo,  where  lie  ministers 
to  a  large  and  influential  church,  he  has  lately  Ix^en  involved  ill  a 
little  ijnj)leasantnrsM  with  the  T(»rr<'vites.    It  chanced  that  his  cours<? 
i»f  addles«^e.s  on  the  modern  view  of  Scripture  synchronized  with  the 
Torrey  meetings  and  drew  down  upon  him  the  rebuke  of  that  mighty 
evangelist,  wlwreupon  his  mails  ^rew  heavy  with  letters  of  protest. 
One  of  those  epistles  ran  something  like  this:   "Sir:   I  understand 
now  why  you  have  l>een  led  astray  by  the  higher  critics.    It  is  less 
than  a  year,  I  am  tohl,  xince  you  underw«nt  the  operation  for  appernH- 
eiti-*,  and  any  physician  will   inform  you   tliat   when  the  vermiform 
appendix  comes  out  the  patient  ButferH  the  total  loss  of  his  moral 
nature.  This  explains  your  csm  pretty  clearly." 

Apple.    The  eommoncst  of  all  fruit  and  man's  greatest 
friend  in  the  vegetable  kiugdom.    Ilavin^:^  appeared  on  earth 
about  the  same  time  as  its  beneficiarv,  it  has  followed  him  in 
his  migrations  about  tiic  ii\ohe,  gathering  up  with  it  a  train 
of  mystic  tradition?.    In  Greece  its  name  (Mr^^ov)  was  applied 
to  sheep  and  to  all  other  forms  of  wealth;  for  sheep  in  the 
earlier  ages  were  tlic  tnir>t  representatives  of  property.  This 
is  indicated  in  the  English  word  '*  pecuniary/'  derived  from  the 
Latin  pecunia  (money),  and  that  in  its  turn  from  pecus,  a  flock 
of  Fheop.    Tlieophrastiis  enumerates  the  apple  among  the  more 
civilized  (urbaniores)  fruit.    The  myOis  that  concern  it  meet 
us  in  every  aire  and  country.    Aphrodite's  apple  of  discord  is 
a  far-off  echo  from  Eve's  apple  of  sin  and  death,  for  legend, 
])octry,  and  painting  are  alike  satisfied  that  it  was  an  apple 
which  grew  on  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 
Iduna  in  the  prose  Ed  da  keeps  a  box  of  apples,  whereof  the 
gods,  "  when  they  feel  the  approach  of  age,  have  only  to  taste, 
and  forthwith  they  become  young  again."    In  Grecian  myth 
the  dragon  guards  the  sacred  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  as  in 
Hebrew  scripture  the  serpent  watches  over  the  apple  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden.   The  golden  bird  seeks  the  golden  apples  of 
the  king's  garden  in  many  a  Norse  story;  and  when  the  tree 
bears  no  more,  Frau  Bertha  reveals  to  her  favorite  that  it  is 
because  a  mouse  gnaws  at  the  tree^s  root.   Indeed,  the  kind 
mother-goddess  is  sometimes  personified  as  an  apple-tree.  But 
oftener  the  app^e  is  the  tempter  in  Norse  mythology  also,  and 
sometimes  makes  the  nose  grow  so  that  the  sacred  pear  alone 
can  restore  it  to  normal  size.    AzraeU  the  angel  of  death,  is 
sometimes  fabled  to  perform  his  mission  by  holding  an  apple 
to  the  nose  of  the  dying.   It  is,  however,  the  healing  fruit  of 
the  Arjibian  tales.  And  in  England  there  is  a  common  rhyme: 

Eat  an  apple  goinfir  to  bed: 
Make  the  doctor  beg  his  bread. 
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In  many  })arts  of  (icrniany  tlif  apple  is  ilecnied  potent 
a^injjt  wnrts.  In  England  a  decayed  apple  is  rubbed  against 
tlie  e.M  rest  ences.  In  Ponierania  an  apple  eaten  on  Easter  morn- 
ing is  a  ]>reventive  of  fevers,  and  in  Westi)halia  of  jaundiee. 
In  Silesia  and  Thuringia  an  apple  is  scraped,  from  the  toj)  to 
cure  diarrbd'a,  and  from  tlie  bottom  to  cure  costiveness.  Hut 
in  Hesse  apples  are  avoided  on  New  Year's  day,  lest  they  produce 
abscesses. 

The  api)le  lias  been  a  phallic  emblem  with  many  races.  In 
various  parts  of  rural  England,  the  young  people  join  hands 
and  (lance  around  ap})le-trees,  carolling  their  hopes  for  a 
prolific  year,  much  in  the  same  fasliion  as  if  the  tree  were  the 
clearly  phallic  maypole.  The  blossoming  of  an  ap[)le-tree  in 
harvest  betokens  a  marriage  or  sometimes  the  funeral  of  the 
master  of  tlie  hmise.  Horace  mentions  the  use  of  apple-])ips 
in  love  affairs.  A  lover  would  tnke  a  pip  between  the  linger 
and  thumb  and  shoot  it  upward,  and  if  it  struck  the  ceiling 
his  or  her  wish  would  be  fullllled.  This  su})erstitioii  survives 
in  (iermany,  where  on  Xew  Year's  night  it  is  customary  to 
shnot  an  apple-seed  from  between  the  fingers  with  an  invocation: 
and  in  the  <lirection  of  its  flight  the  sweetheart  may  be  looked 
for.  Ajiples  also  figure  everywhere  in  the  divinnt ions,  on  Hal- 
lowe'en or  All  Saints'  Day  (see  Walsh,  Curiosities  of  Vopular 
Customs,  p.  507). 

The  custom  of  throwing  an  apple-peel  over  tlie  hmid  to 
determine  the  marital  future  of  the  thrower  is  ancient  and 
widespread.  '^Fhe  initial  of  the  coming  sweethi'art  may  he  de- 
tected in  the  form  the  rind  assumes  when  it  has  fallen.  If  the 
rind  break,  a  life  of  celil)acy  is  in(li(  ated. 

Within  the  limits  of  its  well-jnarked  characteristics  no  fruit 
has  })een  brought  nearer  to  perfection  than  the  apjde.  Spring- 
ing from  a  harsh  and  crabl)ed  ancestry,  it  now  holds  its  own 
with  the  nujst  luscious  gra|)es  and  ])eaches.  It  is  in  England 
and  Normandy  and  the  United  States  that  the  most  notal)le 
improvement  in  rpiality  has  l>een  efTecte<l.  Selection  is  the 
special  cause  of  this  improvement,  for  in  most  other  n^spects 
the  culture  of  ])ij>pin  fruit  was  carried  on  with  great  skill  and 
success  in  several  of  the  ^lediterranean  countries  at  least  two 
thousand  years  ago.  The  trick  of  grafting,  for  instance,  is 
mentioned  bv  Plinv  as  a  common  i»ractice  lonir  before  his  time, 
"hny  knew  twenty-nine  sorts  of  apples,"  including  under  this 
term  the  quince  and  probably  the  citron  familv  also.  In  Eng- 
land there  are  some  four  or  five  Inindred  distinct  varieties 
which  have  been  obtained  bv  cherishinir  and  even  worsliipping 
the  fruit  for  centuries.    Whatever  art  the  Komans  had  in 
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improving  the  (]uality  of  their  fruity  no  doubt  they  brought  it 
with  theui  to  British  sliores.  So  well  was  the  iudigeuous  stock 
nursed  and  developed,  whether  by  Boman  settlers  or  by  monks^ 
that  when  St.  Brieuc  and  his  eighty  companions  sought  refuge 
in  Armorica  from  the  ravaging  English,  one  of  the  number 
planted  in  their  new  home  an  orchard  three  miles  long,  which 
preserved  his  name  for  over  six  centuries,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion, as  some  maintain,  of  the  Xormandy  cider  industry.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  apple  was  a  characteristic  fruit  of  Britain; 
and  in  every  age,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  clergy  were  its 
cultivators  in  chief.  They  grew  the  fruit  in  their  gardens, 
]) rayed  for  it  in  their  religious  ceremonies,  sheltered  it  with 
their  laws,  and  named  it  when  pronouncing  the  blessings  of 
God  upon  their  princes.  From  them  the  esteem  and  veneration 
would  soon  pass  down  to  the  common  folk,  ready  as  they 
a1wa\^  were  to  weave  the  teachings  of  the  Church  into  their 
everyday  i^uperstitions  and  language.  The  Latin  chronicles  and 
institutes,  and  the  early  English  poems,  contain  many  refer- 
ences to  the  apple  and  pear;  whilst  it  is  probable  that  a  drink 
was  made  of  the  fermented  juice  long  before  Wiclif  and 
Chaucer  employed  the  term  cider,  or  svder,  to  denote  a  strong 
coarse  brew  of  anv  kind. 

A  little  apologue  (pray  do  not  scent  a  pun),  which  went 
the  round  of  the  American  press  in  1911,  sums  up  very  neatly 
the  valuable  properties  of  the  common  or  garden  apple : 

"  Do  you  know  what  you*re  eating?  "  said  the  doctor  to  the  girl 
"An  apple,  of  course." 

"  Voii  aro  prttinjr  ''  said  tlie  doctor,  *' nlbnmen,  sugar,  gum,  malic 
acid,  jiallic  acid,  fllur,  wator,  and  pho'^plionis." 

'*  1  ho\ie  tho-c  lliinn:s  are  good.    They  sound  nlarniinj;." 

"Xothifig  could  be  better.  You  ate,  I  observed*  rather  too  much 
meat  for  dinner.  The  malic  acid  of  apph-<  m  utralizea  the  excess  of 
chalky  matter  eaus^'d  by  t'>o  iinicli  meat,  and  thereby  helps  to  keep  you 
yonn<5.  Apples  arc  <;<>od  for  y<Hi'-  complexion:  their  ncids  drive  out  the 
noxious  matters  which  cause  hkin  eruptions.  They  are  g«M>d  for  your 
brain,  which  thorn  «ame  noxious  matters,  if  retained,  render  8lu;;«;isb. 
Moreover,  the  acids  of  the  apple  diminish  the  acidity  of  the  s^tomach 
that  comes  with  some  forms  of  indijjestion.  The  phosphorus,  of  which 
apples  contain  a  larirer  per  cent.  th:in  any  otlu^r  fniit  or  ve<jelable. 
renews  the  «'>^sential  matter  of  the  bruin  and  spinal  column.  Oh.  the 
ancients  were  not  wrong  when  they  esteemed  the  apple  the  food  of  the 
gods — ^the  magic  renewer  of  youth  to  which  the  gods  resorted  when  they 
felt  themsehcs  arrowing  old*  and  feeble.  I  think  III  have  an  apple,^' 
concluded  the  doctor. 

Apple  Kings.  The  title  of  "  apple  king  of  the  world  "  was 
bestowed  upon  Frederick  Willhouse.  of  Kansas,  who  died  in 
January,  1911,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  He  owned,  planted, 
and  superintended  the  largest  and  most  profitahle  apple  orchard 
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in  the  world,  comprising  at  the  time  of  his  death  KiOO  acres 
in  Leavenwortli,  Osage,  and  Miami  Counties.    His  iirst  crop, 

gathered  in  tlie  fall  of  1880,  was  1500  bushels  from  r):}7  acres. 
Ten  years  later  his  orchards  made  their  greatest  yichl,  TJ),T10 
bushels,  aside  from  culls/'  It  required  200  cars  to  diip  the 
crop  to  Eastern  markets. 

More  than  any  other  man  in  this  country  he  taught  and 
proved  tliat  apples  could  be  grown  with  profit.  He  had  faith 
in  the  American  app^e,  but  he  considered  that  its  development 
required  study.  "He  knew  not  only  all  that  was  known  al)out 
the  culture  of  the  fmit  and  tiie  pests  that  infest  orchards,  hut 
also  all  about  the  preservation,  care,  and  marketing  of  liis 
products.  If  some  of  his  hest  cider  was  'treated*  by  men  to 
1%'liom  it  had  been  sold  and  afterward  turned  out  as  champagne, 
lie  as  a  good  prohibitionist  in  prohibitionist  Kansas  was  not  to 
be  blamed." — New  York  Sun,  January  14,  11)11,  editorial  page. 

Another  pomologist  who  gained  the  title  of  apple  king" 
was  E.  L.  Stewart,  president  (1011)  of  the  Washington  State 
Horticultural  Society.  "He  got  a  yearly  net  return  of  $725 
an  acre  from  a  six-acre  orchard,  and  tor  five  years  the  same 
orchard  has  paid  liim  an  annual  net  interest  of  10  per  cent,  on 
a  vnluntion  of  $4000  an  acre. 

I^.  B.  Ilolcomh  sold  $180(5  worth  of  apples  from  one  acre 
in  the  Wenatchee  Valley,  and  the  same  year  the  peaches,  apples, 
and  pears  from  the  T?ichey  and  Gilhort  thirteen-acre  orchard  at 
Nortii  Yakima  sold  for  $15,1 9*3,  or  $11G8  an  acre.  From  one 
acre  of  apples  in  the  Wenatchee  Vallev  A.  V.  HuiT  one  season 
sold  '^-200  boxes  which  at  $1.50  a  box  netted  him  $-i()00,  and 
Charles  B.  Kecd  the  same  year  got  a  net  return  from  his  pear 
orchard  of  $1700  an  acre,  ^vhile  0.  C.  Ilaggart,  who  lives  near 
Spokane,  one  year  sold  $3(50  worth  of  strawberries  and  p'ants 
from  one-third  of  an  acre." — New  York  Sun,  July  11,  1!)11. 

.V  few  interestincr  statistics  about  apple-raisin;::  were  ;;iven 
to  a  reporter  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Fosf  hy  Mr.  ^foore, 
a  former  governor  of  Washington  State,  in  Auirust,  lIMl. 

"The  farmers  who  rniso  apples."  said  Mr.  Moore,  "arc 
making  money,  of  course,  hut  it  might  amaze  you  to  know,  when 
you  pay  five  or  eight  cents  for  a  single  apple,  thnt  ovr  Imnu' 
orchard  man  sold  it  for  nhout  one  cent.  I  paid  lii'teen  cents 
for  my  apple  at  breakfast  this  uiorning. 

"  I  do  not  know  how  iTianv  people  handled  it  Ix^fore  it  got 
to  the  hotel,  hut  the  fnrnier  at  home  got  a  mighty  small  part 
of  the  T>ri(e  T  paid.  With  the  small  price  pnid  to  the  prodiu-er 
of  a})ples,  it  is  amazing  how  much  a  <mal'  orehnrd  will  l)ring 

in.   X  know  a  school-teacher  who  bought  ten  acres  of  apple* 
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treesy  and  out  of  the  profits  from  ten  acres  he  | 
buy  one  hundred  acres.  Now  he  has  just  sold  tha  | 
$150,000/' 

Apple,  Mike.   In  Connec*ticut  there  ^rows  a  { 
called  the  "3Iike  apple/'   It  has  a  fair  skin  and 
flavor.  Each  individual  apple  exhibits  soiiiewhere  i 

red  speck,  like  a  tinge  of  fresh  blood.  And  there 
strange  tale. 

In  the  ei<:litoenth  century  a  farmer  called  Micah 
upon  the  outlands  of  Norwich,  Cunn.    He  was  full  € 
zeal  and  ambition.    Suddenly  his  iiahits  changed.  : 
idle,  restless,  and  intemperate.     He  ne*rlectecl  Jiis 
shunned  his  noijihhors.    Some  attrihiited  the  change 
craft;  others  hinted  ;it  iiiMiiiity.    Next  spring,  wiien  tJie 
bnr>t  into  hlos-nm.  a  >ti;niif«'  phenomenon  was  noficrfl  . 
orchard.    On  one  ajtj>Ie-tree  the  llowers  had  chaiiir<'d  fr< 
to  red.     Anirusi  <;ime,  mikI  the  red  h'ossonis  devc/o] 
fruit.     When  the  hirire  yeUow  apjik'S  fell  from   the  h 
each  was  found  to  contain  a  well-defined  fjlohnle.  know, 
after  ns  **  the  drop  of  Itlood.''    Conjecture  deve|(»j)C(I  ii 
and  it  was  recalh'd  that  durin*r  the  previous  aui 
forei^'u  jM-ddicr  had  passed  thromrh  Xorw  i(  h,  Jiad  spc 
nifrlit  at  Mieah  H(MMrs.  and  had  never  heen  seen  ai'^ajn. 
one  suir.L'csted  that  the  Yf)un,ur  farmer  had  murdered  ])/ 
liis  money  and  hurie(l  the  Ixxly  un<ler  tlie  apple-free. 
tiiou;z]i  search  was  made  the  nn-jin.s  (Jilh  ti  was  never  / 
Micah  died  a  mental  and  physical  wreck  in  17;^"^. 

Apple-trees.  What  may  he  the  oldest,  of  nil  tlie  a 
trees  in  America  that  can  he  tracecl  directly  hack  lo  an  En 
ancestrv  still  stands  in  front  of  the  chief  coinniissary's  o/lii 
A'ancouver,  Washiii'iton.  The  story  emrraved  on  a  tahfe 
enclosure  built  around  tliis  relic  from  the  past  ruiu 
follows : 

"  At  M  liincli  party  in  London  jihout  1S2.'».  j:ivc?i  in  Iionnr  of  >^ 
yonn;,'  ;,'cntl«MiH'n  who  were  alioiit  In  oml>ark  for  Kort  \'iin«o(iv«T  in 
tMii|)loy  <»f  tlio  Hudsoirs  Hay  Coiupany,  »eeds  of  the  fruit  eaten  w 
slyly  sli(ipe(l  by  some  young  ladies  into  the  waifttcoat  podceCs  of 
youni^  men,  nnd  upon  their  nrrival  at  their  destination  the  jwmg  r 
in  overlinulinjr  their  w  nrdrolK's  discovered  the  need*  and  gave  them 
Bruce,  tlio  pardonor  at  \)\v  fort." 

Ori;;inally  tln-ro  were  thnM'  tret?8  witich  grew  from  tiieije  seeds,  t 
the  two  othors  hnvo  ilisapp^'arod. 

The  Vandiver  apple-tree  out  in  "Mi^^onri  l»plipvo<]  I 
Westerners  to  he  the  lai-'je-t  in  America.  Tlu'  St.  Jn«Pfi 
Ohsrrvcr  gives  this  account  of  how  it  was  measured  in  Jub 
1911: 
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A  Pleasant  Hill  man  was  out  to  the  Anion  farm  northeast  of  town 
the  other  day  and  measured  that  famous  Vandiver  apple-tree,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  W^est,  if  not  in  the  entire  United 
StatM.  The  tree  measured  exactly  thirteen  feet  around  at  a  diatanee 
of  two  feet  above  the  ^ound,  which  is  a  little  better  than  four  feet  in 
diamotor.  Sevent y  fne  or  eighty  years  has  this  old  monarch  stood,  and 
it  is  still  a  bearing  tree. 

The  most  famous  apple-tree  in  American  history  is  that 
which  until  recently  survived  on  the  hat  tie-field  of  Appomattox, 
Va.  When  (  April  9,  1865)  General  Kobert  E.  Lee  surrendered 
to  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  the  two  leaders  met  under  an  old 
apple-tree  to  discuss  terms.  The  original  tree  has  disappeared, 
but  in  1911,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  surrender.  Colonel  George 
R.  Ames,  U.  S.  A.,  planted  a  young  apple-tree  on  the  exact 
spot  where  the  great  Southerner  capitulated.  The  battle-field 
came  into  possession  of  Colonrl  Armes  in  1891. 

Apricot.  Originally  apricotk, — from  the  Latin  proecoquus 
or  prarcox,  which  was  corrupted  into  the  Low  Greek  praikohion, 
"  early  ripe/' — this  word  is  derived  from  the  same  root  as  the 
adjective  "  precocious/'  In  its  original  habitat,  in  Armenia, 
the  apricot  flowers  very  early,  and  hence  may  rightly  be  called 
precocious.  The  Greek  word  was  corrupted  into  the  Spanish 
tUharicoque,  and  that  into  the  French  abricot,  whence  it  passed 
newly  mutilated  into  tiie  English  language.  A  freak  of  amateur 
etymology  would  derive  "apricot"  from  the  I^tin  in  aprtco 
eoctus  (cooked  in  April),  which  has  at  least  a  humorous  claim 
upon  notice. 

The  English  Notes  and  Queries  in  1850  published  the  fol- 
lowing communieation  concerning  a  gigantic  apricot  tree  in  the 
garden  of  John  Edwards  Langton,  Esq.,  of  Maidenhead  Berks, 
whirh  the  writer  holds  to  be  the  largest  tree  of  its  sort  in 
England: 

It  is  a  staiidard  tree;  and  the  trunk  at  one  foot  from  the  ground 

measUTes  4  feet  11  inches  in  circumfrrenro ;  at  five  fret  from  the  ^rround 
(where  the  branchps  sprinp  forth)  the  circumference  ia  4  feet  8  inches. 
It  ha3  four  huge  limbs,  two  of  which  measure  respectively  44  and  3JV2 
inches  round.  It  liad  originally  a  fifth  which  fell  a  victim  to  a  storm 
a  few  years  since.  The  height  is  about  30  feet.  The  branches  cover 
a  space  of  126  feet  in  circumference.  It  has  borne  fourteen  bushels  of 
fruit  in  a  season;  and  si.rti/  peoph-  liave  <line<1  tinder  its  shadel  The 
fruit  is  large,  of  a  deep  oranj^e  color,  and  delicious  in  flavor. 

Archery  in  moflorn  England  differs  in  rxorv  way  from  that 
which  prevailed  when  the  long-bow  was  the  favorite  national 
weapon,  and  when  English  bowmen  were  the  dread  of  Europe. 
Tho9e  were  the  day?  when  the  sheriffF  looked  to  it  that  the 
people  duly  utilized  their  spare  lionrs  in  ])rnrfire  with  the  how 
and  arrow,  and  when  a  man  was  pilloried  in  Comhili  for  selling 
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bad  1m)\vsI iin;j;>.  Uows.  l)uu.-.trin^^s,  and  arrows  arc  now  iinknowi 
among  llie  vt-oniann  wlio,  during  the  fourttHiitli  and  fifleeiitl 
c'enturie>.  sn])j)li<'d  the  archers  that  fought  at  Cressy,  Poietii  rs 
and  Agincourt,  and  who  do  most  of  the  lighting  for  the  l^riti-! 
reahn.  Strengtli  of  juill  is  not  now.  as  then,  the  .s'l/ic  (jiia  nan  (»1 
success  on  tlie  hatth'-lichl.  It  is  left  to  amateurs  to  sustain, 
not  as  a  calling,  hut  as  a  recreation,  ihc  reputation  of  Kngli.-h 
an  hen  ,  and  the  n-^ponsihility  is  lightened  hy  little  sym]»athetic 
encouragement  frum  the  puhlic.  The  how.  from  heing  th* 
favorite  weapon  in  war  and  j)eace,  lias  yielded  in  ]>njiularity  to 
the  ritle  and  the  gnlf-slick.  It  is  altogether  ignored  in  th** 
])uhlic  schools,  and  when  taken  up  hy  grown  men  is  often  onlv 
a  last  resort.  ArcluTy  has  lost  ground.  Once  it  was  the  ruling 
passion  of  KuLdislimcn  from  prince  to  jteasant.  and  cuinttv 
gentlemen  (arrie<l  their  hows,  as  they  now  carry  their  guns,  in 
search  of  deer  and  pheasant.  But  in  tluse  times  neither  priin-e 
nor  peasant  knows  tlie  sight  of  the  how.  l^ondon  it-elf 
hard'y  conscious  that  the  headquarters  of  archery  in  Euglantl 
is  in  its  very  midst. 

The  prizes  for  archery  in  tlie  olden  days  a])]>ear  to  have 
been  various.  We  often  hear  of  a  complete  suit  of  forest  green, 
a  deer,  or  a  butt  of  wine.  When  the  latter  was  the  prize,  the 
butt  was  commonly  set  up  for  a  mark,  and  it  was  gained  l»v 
him  who  cleft  the  bung.  A  round-headed  arrow,  called  a  bolt, 
was  used  for  this  purpose.  The  sign  of  a  well-known  inn  in 
London,  the  Holt  in  Tun,  refers  to  this  custom;  and,  as  inns 
are  remarkable  for  retaining  their  original  signs,  it  is  not  im- 
prol)al>le  that  its  first  owner  had  gained  a  butt  of  wine  by  his 
skill  in  archery. 

Although  the  more  rohn>t  of  the  old  English  yeomanry,  wif  li 
a  Spanish  yew  how,  could  give  to  the  flight  of  their  lighter 
shafts  a  range  of  twentv  score,  the  ordinarv  distance  at  whi<  li 
they  succeeded  in  wounding  or  killing  man  and  h  i  -(  was  twelve 
score,  or  240,  yar<1s.  By  the  statute  33  Henry  \  111,  no  youth 
having  attained  his  full  vigor  was  permitted,  under  a  con- 
siderable fine,  to  practice  at  any  shorter  marks.  Some  very 
noticeable  instances  of  success  at  this  distance  occur  in  the  older 
chronicles.  Dra}'ton  »r^f  roduces  a  gray-haired  veteran  endeavor- 
ing to  incite  the  youth  of  his  day  to  join  an  expedition,  destined 
for  France,  which  resulted  in  victory  at  Agincourt,  by  quoting 
the  feats  of  archery  traditionally  handed  down  by  those  who 
drew  a  good  bow  at  Cressy. 

"  And,  boy,"  quoth  he,  "  I've  beard  my  grandaire  8«y, 
That  once  he  did  an  Enff^Hsh  archer  nee 

Wlio.  shootinfj  at  a  FkmicIi,  twelve  >*cort'  away, 
Quite  through  the  body,  nailed  him  to  a  treet" 
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N<':>'1''.  n  fjMiMiu-  arc  Imt  uinler  CliarU's  I,  puts  the  ordinary 
range  of  tin-  l>o\v  at  from  to  40()  yards.  Cari'W  states  that 
iho  (";>rni-!i  arcliers  sliut  with  ease  480  yards.  There  are  aecoiints 
of  the  >hiifi  l)rin<r  sent  the  distance  of  half  a  nii'e  hy  some  of 
the  strong-armed  hownu-n  ot'  olden  time. 

None  of  the  latter  fi<,Mires  are  historical.  The  longest  shot 
anthenticallv  recorded  in  Kn«:land  is  that  of  a  secretary  of  the 
Turkish  end)assy,  who  in  ITJU  shot  an  arrow  4l>3  yards  with 
the  wind,  and  41.'  against  it,  in  tli<*  ])rescnce  of  several  meni- 
l)ers  of  the  Toxopholite  Society,  who  measured  the  distance  and 
preservetl  tlie  arrow. 

The  Knglisli  nrord  for  recent  times  is  that  made  in  1905, 
on  tlie  links  at  Le  Toiujuet,  hy  Sir  Kalph  Payne  Gallwey. 
Shooting  with  a  Tnrkisli  bow  he  covered  a  distance  of  367 
yards  with  )iis  liest  arrow. 

It  is  a  remarkal)le  fact,  that,  for  at  least  two  centuries 
after  the  invent luii  of  gun})owder  and  the  gradual  improvement 
in  the  construction  of  firearms  coexistent  with  it,  the  bow  should 
(nntinm*  to  bold  its  own  as  a  valuable  arm  of  the  service, 
lious  Win*  found  on  board  that  redou))tal)le  man-of-war,  the 
Marif  J!osr,  sunk  in  an  action  with  the  French  scpiadron  at 
Spithead  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII;  and  one  or  two 
of  those  \('ry  rare  specimens  of  old  English  missile  weaj)ons, 
found  in  tin'  vessel's  arm-chest  l)y  the  divers  emj)loyed  to  re- 
niov(-  li.  r  timbers  and  those  of  the  Hoj/dl  (it  onje,  are  now 
preserved  among  the  curiosities  of  the  Tower  and  of  the  United 
Service  Museum. 

When  CMerkenwell  Church  was  being  rebuilt  (1791),  con- 
temjjorary  ar(4iers  manifested  their  respect  for  Sir  WiMiam 
Wood,  an  old  marshal  of  tbe  Fin>l>ury  Ar(4uTs,  by  e.\})ending 
a  considerable  sum  in  the  re-embellishment  and  removal  of 
his  monument  from  the  outside  of  the  old  to  the  interior  of 
the  new  building;  and  the  epitaph  still  survives  to  tell  us — 

Sir  William  Wood  lies  very  near  this  stoney 
In 's  time,  in  archery  excelled  by  nono. 
Few  were  his  ei|ual!i,  and  this  noble  art 
Has  suffered  now  in  its  most  tender  part; 
Long  did  he  live  the  honour  of  the  Ikiw, 
And  his  great  age  to  that  alone  did  owe. 

Queen  Catherine,  consort  to  Charles  II,  presented  him  with 
a  large  and  splendid  silver  badge,  now  in  possession  of  tbe 
Koyal  Toxophi'ites,  IJegent's  Park.  The  tra(liti<m  is,  that  tbe 
king,  at  a  grand  parade  of  Imwmen  in  IH^O,  seeing  an  arrow 
remarkably  \\v\\  aimed,  inquired  who  the  archer  was,  and 
immediately  knighted  him« 
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Archery  as  a  modem  social  pastime  was  revived  in  the 
later  ei^iteeiith  century  by  Thomas  Waring,  the  father  of 
modern  archerv."  His  doctor  sometime  in  17TT  had  recom- 
mended him  to  try  the  bow  as  a  means  of  expanding  a  con- 
tracted cliest.  Sir  Asliton  Lever  invited  him  to  his 
target  in  the  gardens  of  Leicester  House.  In  a  very  little  time 
Mr.  Waring's  example  was  followed  l)y  others,  Sir  Ashton  Lever 
himself  among  the  number,  and  in  1780  a  Hoyal  Toxopliilite 
Society  was  formed  under  the  patronage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
afterwards  George  IV.  There  is  a  w^ll-known  picture  of 
His  Koyal  Highness  in  the  costume  of  captain-general  of  the 
Royal  Kent  Archers,  a  society  which  sprang  into  existence  a 
little  afterward.  Before  Mr.  Waring's  time  there  were  only 
four  archery  societies,  all  of  them  in  the  nortli  of  England,  and 
all  organizations  having  an  historical  and  antiquarian  rather 
tlian  a  practical  interest.  In  less  than  a  decade  after  the  found- 
ing of  tlie  Hoyal  Toxophilites  of  Leicester  House,  ui)\vnrd  of 
fifty  associations  formed  after  tlie  same  model  sprang  up  in 
different  parts  of  England.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century 
these  figures  were  nearly  doubled.  Two  societies  should  be 
named  as  presenting  a  connecting  link  between  ancient  and 
modern  bowmansbip, — the  TJoyal  Edinburgh  Bowmen  and  the 
Richmond  (Yorkshire)  Arcbers.  Tlie  former  of  these  lay 
claim  by  royal  charter  to  the  curious  privilege  of  acting  as  the 
body-guard  of  the  reigning  sovereign  whenever  be  or  she 
approaches  within  five  miles  of  their  metn)))olis.  Wlien  (Jeorge 
visited  Seotland,  this  privih^L^'  wn^  asked  for  and  was  granted. 
For  more  than  two  centuries,  witliout  the  omission  of  a  single 
year,  the  Edinburizb  Bowmen  have  held  a  toxopliilite  com- 
petition for  the  silver  arrow.  The  principle  on  which  the 
managers  of  this  meeting  have  gone,  has  been  to  select  a  ]Kirt 
of  En<iland  in  which  a  taste  for  arcberv  existed,  and  to  cboo<e 
a  particular  lown — first,  with  an  eve  to  its  accommodation; 
secondly,  with  an  eye  to  the  opjxutunity  offered  to  it  of  matur- 
ing and  fosterinir  local  efforts,  'fhe  society,  we  are  also  told, 
"  helj)S  to  establish  a  kind  of  brotherhood  among  associations, 
some  of  whom,  being  in  the  reniote-it  CM^ners  of  the  c<nintrv, 
would  scarcelv  otherwise  be  beard  of  out  of  their  own  re>pective 
districts."  In  other  cases,  again,  where  a  society  may  be 
languishing  and  it  is  desirable  to  impart  to  it  an  impetus,  the 
assembly  of  renowned  bowmen  and  bowwomen  has  the  eilect  o£ 
endowing  it  with  fri^-h  life  and  vigor. 

Since  the  (irand  Archery  MectinL:>-  c«unnienced  in  IS  14,  the 
highest  score  wa<  made  bv  IL  .\.  Fc^rd.    This  gentleman,  who 
was  cbam})ion  of  England  from  l.^r»0  to  ISriO,  marked  in  1857 
t  Cheltenham  the  total  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
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one.  Previoiislyy  in  1854,  he  had  made  one  thousand  and  forty- 
five  at  Shrewsbury;  and  subsequently,  in  1858,  he  made  one 
thousand  and  seveDty-six  at  Exeter. 

A  very  remarkable  case  of  the  survival  in  modem  America 
of  the  ancient  English  bow  and  arrow  was  discovered  in  1878 
by  Professor  Nathaniel  S.  Shaler,  of  Harvard,  on  the  borders 
of  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  There,  in  a  secluded  valley,  he  found 
men  hunting  squirrels  and  rabbits  with  the  old  English  short 
bow.  These  were  not  the  contrivance  of  boys  or  of  to-day,  but 
were  made  and  strung  and  the  arrows  fitted  in  the  ancient 
manner.  The  men,  some  of  them  old,  were  admirably  skilled 
in  their  use;  they  assured  him  that,  like  their  forefathers  before 
them,  they  had  ever  used  the  bow  and  arrows  for  small  game, 
re^rving  the  costly  ammunition  of  the  rifle  for  deer  and  bear. 
Thousands  of  these  Kentucky  families  remain  immovable  in 
the  original  settled  areas,  and  through  endless  intermarriage  are 
keeping  fresh  not  only  the  clan  instinct  with  its  primitive  and 
fierce  attributes,  l)iit  something  of  the  usetutles  and  speech  of 
Elizabethan  England,  the  progenitrix  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  over- 
seas. 

Argan.  Among  the  most  remarkable  trees  of  the  world  is 
the  argan,  which  abounds  in  Southern  Morocco  but  is  seldom 
seen  elsewhere.  A  forest"  of  argnns  has  a  curious  scattered 
appearance,  l>ecause  the  trees  grow  singly  and  far  apart.  They 
are  very  leafy,  but  seldom  exceed  twenty  feet  in  li<  ii.^ht.  The 
branches  put  out  horizontally,  and  begin  a  yard  above  the 
ground.  Sheep,  cattle,  and  camels  feed  on  the  leaves,  and* 
goats  will  stand  on  their  hind  legs  to  reach  them,  but  horses 
and  mules  refuse  to  touch  them.  The  wood  is  very  hard,  and 
extremely  useful  to  the  natives,  who  make  ehareoal  from  it. 
The  fruit,  resembling  a  larfro  olive,  is  used  to  feed  cattle  and 
to  manufacture  a  valuable  oil.  It  also  furnishes  the  principal 
sustenance  of  many  of  the  poorer  natives. 

Argand  Lamp.  Argand,  a  poor  Swiss,  invented  a  lamp 
with  a  wick  fitted  into  a  hollow  cylinder  up  which  a  current 
of  air  was  allowed  to  pass,  thus  giving  a  supply  of  oxygen  to 
the  interior  as  well  as  to  the  exterior  of  the  circular  frame. 

At  first  Argand  used  the  lamp  without  any  chimney.  One 
day  he  was  busy  in  his  workroom  and  sitting  before  the  burn- 
ing lamp.  His  little  brother  was  amusing  himself  by  ])lacing  a 
bottomless  oil  flask  over  different  articles.  Presently  he  placed 
it  upon  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  which  instantly  shot  up  the  long, 
circular  neck  of  the  flask  with  increased  brilliancy.  It  did  more, 
for  it  flashed  into  Argand's  mind  the  idea  of  the  lamp- 
chimney,  by  which  his  invention  was  perfected. 

Arkansas  or  Arkansaw?  Two  pronunciations  of  the  name 
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of  this  State  are  in  common  iiso — Ar-A;an-sa8  and  Arkan^tr. 
History,  philology,  and  even  legislative  enactment  have  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  last  form,  and  it  is  now  universal  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  State.  Outsiders,  and  especially  New 
Englanders,  usually  prefer  to  pronounce  the  word  as  it  is 
spelled.  They  forget  that  it  is  an  attempt  upon  the  part  of 
the  first  French  missionaries  of  Marquette's  time  to  reproduce 
phonetically  in  French  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Indians.  No 
Frenchman  would  ever  pronounce  tlie  combination  of  letter? 
in  the  manner  favored  by  the  New  Englanders.  The  final  s  was 
and  is  silent,  and  the  a  has  the  nasal  aw,  so  common  in  many 
Frenchmen's  speech.  As  for  the  old  comparativists,  who,  re- 
gardless of  tbe  inconsistency  of  English  spelling,  always  in- 
quire, 'Mf  Arkansas  is  Arkan«att^,  why  is  not  Kansas,  Kniuaw," 
they  may  be  glad  to  learn  that  Kansas  was  Kansaw,  and  early 
Anglo-American  travellers  so  pronounced  it,  and  even  attempted 
to  si)ell  it  phonetica'ly  in  English,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  report 
of  Lieutenant  liong's  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  1810- 
1821,  wlu  rc  tlic  word  is  spelled  Konza — the  nearest  combina- 
tion of  English  letters  that  can  approach  the  true  French  sound. 

In  Arkansas,  however,  in  the  early  days  of  statehood  there 
was  uncertainty  as  to  tlio  ]>ronunciation. 

From  184  1  to  ISIS  Aikn!isas  was  represented  in  the  United 
States  Sciijifc  l)y  Chester  Ashley  and  Anil)roso  Sevier.  Ashlov, 
a  New  EnglaFiiler  by  birth,  always  said  Ar-kan'-sas.  Sevier, 
a  native  of  Tennessee  and  a  grandson  of  Col.  Jolui  Sevier, 
*  the  hero  of  King's  Mountain  and  the  governor  of  tlie  former 
State  of  Franklin,  remained  true  to  the  Southern  tradition  and 
always  spoke  (.f  his  adoj)te(l  State  a?  Arkansaw'.  At  that 
time  George  M.  Dallas,  of  PennsySania,  was  vice-president. 
Conrteous  gentleman  as  he  was,  Dallas  always  recognized  this 
dilTerence.  In  alluding  to  or  addressing  ^Tr.  Ashley  he  alwavs 
said  "  tbe  senator  from  Arkan-sas,"  while  Mr.  Sevier  alwave 
was  "the  gentleman  from  Ar-kan-saw/' 

Finally,  to  settle  the  question,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  appointee!  a  committee  to  investigate  the  subject.  The 
committee  decided  upon  Ar-kan-saw'.  Thereupon  tlie  Assembly 
unanimoualy  adopted  the  following  concurrent  resolution: 

Concurrent  resolution  declaring  the  inoprr  jomiunciation  of  the  name 

of  thr  Stair  of  ArLansas. 

Preamble:  Whereas,  Contusion  of  inacticc  ha>  arisen  in  tlir  pro- 
nunciation of  the  name  of  our  h^ate.  and  it  is  deemed  imporUuit  that 
the  true  pronunciation  should  be  determined  for  use  in  oral  oRicial 
proeeHin^;  and 

WkenOBt  The  matter  has  been  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  State 
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Historical  Society  am]  the  Kclectic  Society  of  Little  Kock,  whicli  have 
agreed  upon  tlie  correct  pronunciation,  as  derived  from  history  and  the 
early  uaa<;e  of  tli*-  Ainerican  immigrants;  lie  it  therefore 

Resolved,  liy  both  IIou<os  of  the  General  A<seMil)ly,  tliat  the  only 
true  pronunciation  of  tlic  name  of  the  State,  in  tin*  opinion  of  this  hoily. 
iji  that  received  by  the  French  from  the  native  Indians,  aud  committed 
to  writing^  in  the  French  word  represent in<^  the  sound,  and  that  it 
should  be  pronounced  in  three  syllables  with  the  final  "s"  silent,  the 
"a"  in  each  syllable  witli  tlie  Italian  sound,  and  the  accent  on  the 
firnt  and  last  .Hvllables.  ]>«  iii«r  the  pi oniinciation  formerly,  universally 
and  now  still  most  eonmioniv  used,  and  that  the  pronunciation  with  the 
accent  on  the  second  syllable  with  the  sound  of  "a"  in  man  and  the 
Rounding'  of  the  terminal  **s"  is  an  innovation  to  be  diseourmfl^. 
March,  1881. 

The  word  "  Arkansas Ims  no  apparent  connection  with 
either  the  Coiiiaiuho  or  Apnchc  jar«:ons,  hut  it  has  a  strong 
structural  atiinity  with  the  lan^uua^e  of  tlie  people  who  dwelt 
in  tiiat  rejiion  fjrior  to  the  Sjianish  coiKpiest.  Both  orthog- 
raphv  and  ]>r()nun(intion  douhtless  havci  heen  modilied  hy  the 
Creole  element,  hut  the  similar  forms  and  their  pronunciation 
are  siifticicntly  Avell  preserved  to  indicate  a  custom  which  we 
might  well  consider  good  authority.  For  instance,  we  find 
Arkansas,  Tensa-,  Aransas,  and  Kansas.  In  the  first  three  the 
pronunciation  is  uniform;  the  linal  syllahle  is  })ronounced  with 
silent  and  Italian  a.  frc<iuently  hroa(h'ned  to  nn\  In  the  case 
of  Kansas  the  intrusion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  element  luis  made 
short  work  of  French  vowels,  and  Kansd  is  now  rarely  heard. 

Artichoke,  Jerusalem.  Tlie  name  of  this  esculent  is  one 
of  the  wonders  of  popular  misapprehension.  It  is  not  an 
artichoke  and  it  has  no  connection  with  Jerusalem.  It  was 
first  cultivated  in  Italy  (in  the  Farnese  Garden  at  TJome,  to 
he  specific),  and  the  Italians  gave  it  the  name  of  Girasole 
arfin'ocro,  or  "sunflower  articlioke."  Girnrr  means  "to  turn" 
and  sole  is  the  sun.  A  current  superstition,  su])ported  hy  Ovid's 
ywrt'tical  fahlo  of  Apollo  and  the  nymph  Clytie,  declares  that  the 
turn-sole  or  sunflower  (7.1'.)  always  turns  its  flowers  towards 
the  sun.  Science  classifies  the  plant — under  the  name  of 
Ifdianthm  tuberosiat — in  the  same  family  as  the  common  sun- 
flower (Ilefianthus  antuius)^  which  it  resemhles  in  stem,  leaves, 
and  flowers,  though  the  latter,  except  in  a  favorahle  season,  are 
inferior  in  size  and  color  to  those  of  the  common  sunflower. 

Authorities  are  divided  as  to  whether  it  is  a  native  of 
Xorth  or  South  America.  Alphonse  de  Candolle,  in  his 
"  Origin  of  Cultivated  Plants,''  p.  -\'^,  savs  it  is  a  native  of 
Xorth  America,  and  was  brought  to  France  in  1G03  by  , 
T.e.«carbot  and  sold  as  Topinamhnvx.  the  present  name  being 
Topinambour.   Littre  gives  Topinambour  as  the  original  name, 
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being  that  of  a  people  of  Brazil^  whence  the  plant  was  trans- 
planted. Candolle  says  there  is  no  such  plant  in  Brazil.  The 
▼ord  Topinambour is  probably  a  French  imitation  of  the 
Indian  name  for  the  plant,  and  is  now  derisively  applied  to 
gross,  savage,  or  ignorant  ])cople. 

One  authority  says  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  was  introduced 
into  England  in  1617  by  a  Frenchman  from  Canada,  where  it 
was  already  known.  Parkinson  speaks  of  Battatas  de  Canada, 
or  Hierusalem  Artichokes."  Before  this  date,  however,  it  had 
been  brought  to  England  from  Italy  or  Spain  as  a  delicacy.  We 
read  of  it  in  Moffat's  Memoirs  "  as  a  dainty  sometimes  only 
in  the  Isle  of  Sicily/'  selling  for  a  crown  apiece;  and  con- 
sidered a  fit  gift  for  a  king.  In  the  expenditure  account  or 
Henry  VIII's  priw  i)urse,  is  an  entry  of  3«  4d,  paid  to  the 
servant  of  the  Master  Treasurer  as  a  reward  for  bringing  to  the 
king  a  present  of  artichokes. 

Lord  Bacon,  in  his  ''Essay  on  Plantations"  (1625)  says: 
See  what  esculent  things  will  grow  speedily  within  the  year," 
and  instances  the  ''  Artichock  of  Jerusalem."  Artichokks  "  or 
Archecokks  "  are  mentioned  in  Yenner's  Via  Recta,"  1620, 
and  very  frequently  in  the  literature  of  the  17th  century,  but 
rarely  after  the  more  nutritious  potato  superseded  it  in  popu- 
larity. The  artichoke  tubers  used  to  be  called  ''Jerusalem 
potatoes,"  and  a  soup  made  from  them  was  called  ''Palestine 
Soup,"  thus  extending  their  erroneous  designation.  Peacock 
says — ^in  "  Gryll  Grange,"  ch.  1 — From  this  girasole  we  have 
made  Jerusalem,  and  from  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  we  make 
Palestine  soup." 

ArtiUery  Company,  The  Ancient  and  Honorable.  London 
and  Boston  alike  boast  of  a  civic  militia  troop  bearing  tliis 
title,  the  latter  being  the  legitimate  transatlantic  offspring  of 
the  former. 

Bear  in  mind  that  artillery  in  its  original  sense  meant  the 
cross-bow  and  the  long-bow.  It  was  this  sort  of  artillery  that 
was  used,  in  practice  on  Finsbury  Field,  by  those  citizen  war- 
riors of  ancient  London  who  in  Au^just,  1537,  handed  themselves 
together  as  the  "Fraternity"  or  "Guild"  of  St.  George. 
Members  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  wearing  embroidered  silk, 
velvet,  satin,  or  damask  gowns  or  jackets,  of  any  color  except 
purple  and  scarlet.  They  were  also  oxompt  from  penaHies  for 
death  or  injury  to  any  man  intcrposin<T  hctwccn  tliom  and  their 
mark,  provided  only  that  before  shooting  they  had  uttered  the 
word  "fast." 

How  this  fraternity  gradually  mcrp-cd  into  the  Artillery 
Company  is  left  in  some  uncertainty  by  historians.   Not  tiU 
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1610  does  the  inquirer  feel  bis  fo<'t  on  solid  ground.  In  that 
year  the  Company's  "Great  Vellum  Book''  began  to  be  kept, 
aii<l  two  years  later  the  Privy  Council  gave  permission  for  a 
body  of  citizens,  not  exceeding  in  number  250,  to  go  through  a 
regular  course  of  drill.  Their  first  captain  was  Edward  Panton, 
\rlio?e  claims  to  a  kind  of  patent  right  in  the  chieftainship  of 
tlie  body  involved  it  in  a  long  quarrel.  By  the  time  that 
quarrel  was  settled,  the  company,  which  had  obtained  from  the 
Privy  Council  the  riglit  to  increase  its  numbers  to  500  men, 
had  become  fairly  establi.-hed.  In  liMl  the  city  granted  it  the 
present  exercise  ground  in  Bunhill  Fields.  Its  original  place 
of  exercise  had  heen  the  Artillery  Carden  in  Moorfields,  known 
also  as  the  Teazel  Ground,  which,  whatever  its  fruit  fulness  in 
thistles,  could  scarcely  have  been  very  savory.  The  soil  being 
marshy,  and  the  southern  part  requiring  to  be  raised,  upwards 
of  a  thousand  cartloads  of  bones  from  St.  Paul's  charnel-house 
were  removed  there,  and  this  deposit  was  afterwards  covered 
with  dirt  from  the  street.'* 

Captain  G.  A.  Raikes,  the  most  recent  historian  of  the  com- 
pany, boasted  that  it  is  "the  only  military  body  over  which 
Parliament  has  no  control."  Governed  under  numerous  royal 
warrants,  the  Crown  appoints  its  chief.  For  some  time  the 
company  had  claimed  the  right  of  electing  absolutely  its  own 
captain-general.  The  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  endeavored  to 
reduce  this  right  to  a  privilege  of  presenting  two  or  three 
candidates  for  the  ofhce  to  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  who 
should  choose  one  from  among  them.  The  Privy  Council,  to 
whom  the  matter  was  referred  for  decision,  compromised  the 
dispute  between  the  corporation  and  the  company  hy  awarding 
the  appointment  of  president  to  the  former  and  of  the  inferior 
officers  to  the  latter;  but  it  took  the  opportunity  to  c'aim  the 
nomination  to  the  post  of  captain -general  for  the  sovereign. 
The  intention  prol)abIy  was  to  infuse  a  royalist  element  into 
the  companv:  nnd  the  enrolment  of  the  young  Prince  of  Wales, 
tlie  Count  l*alatine,  and  the  Duke  of  York  was  meant  as  a  step 
in  that  direction.  But  the  city  was  not  good  recruitinsr  irround 
for  royal  ism,  and  from  April,  1644,  to  dnuunry,  l(i57,  the 
election  of  memhers  was  entirely  suspended.  'I'lie  company  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  ?reat  events  of  w!ii(  li  the 
City  of  London  was  the  centre.  There  is  ground  for  belief 
that  the  reason  why  the  company  does  not  appear  as  such  in  the 
civil  wars  is  that,  had  it  been  possible  for  a  body  of  Ixmdon 
citizens  to  defv  its  surroundings,  the  Artil^erv  Oompanv  misrht 
have  chosen  to  hesic^  Puritan  Gloucester  instead  of  relieving 
it    An  early  historian  of  the  company,  Anthony  Highmore, 
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declares  in  so  many  words  that  the  eompaD}%  before  the  close 
of  the  civil  war,  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlie  cavaliers.  Oliver 
Cromwell  during  his  protev;torate  revived  the  company^  and  it 
dutifully  attended  his  funeral  with  all  such  panoply  of  woo 
as  could  be  represented  by  cypress  and  black  baize.  But  it 
hastened  to  purge  away  its  obligatory  republicanism  on  the 
Restoration  by  electing  the  Duke  of  York  as  its  commandcr-in> 
chief,  and  inviting  General  Monk  to  a  solemn  exercise  in  the 
presence  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen. 

The  Great  Plague  which  devastated  London  in  166.V1665 
suspended  musters  and  exercises,  and  the  company  had  much 
trouble  in  saving  their  ground  from  being  made  the  site  of  a 
plague  pit.    Attending  feasts  and  escorting  the  lord  mayor  on 
his  return  from  the  annual  pilgrimage  to  Westminster  appear 
to  have  been  the  principal  functions  of  what  civic  records 
describe  as  *'the  military  glory  of  this  nation.^'    But  the 
London  artillerymen  were  docile  and  loyal.  When  their  captain- 
general,  the  Duke  of  York,  declared  his  displeasure  that  they 
should  have  elected  as  leader  a  person  like  Sir  Thomas  Player^ 
who  ''had  behaved  himself  so  that  no  honest  man  ought  to 
countonanoe  him/'  no  more  is  heard  of  Sir  Thomas  Player*8 
probably  Protestant  loaclorship.    The  citizens  generally  con- 
sidered the  fluke's  preseiHo  at  court  a  menace  to  the  Protestant 
religion,  suk]  liisserl  and  hooted  him  in  the  Poultry  to  the  cry 
of  "  Xo  ])()pr!*'  but  the  Artillery  Company  entertained  him  at 
a  splendid  hjUKpiet.     On  James's  accession,  it  burst  into  a 
flaine  of  loyal  <]cvotion.    It  was,  however,  a  king  that  the  com- 
pany loved,  not  a  James  or  a  Charles  ii;  f)arti('iilar.  William 
follows  James,  and  the  T.oiidoii  artillerymen  aeehiim  William 
as  their  cafitain-general.    If  death  rohs  them  of  a  William,  they 
are  eijually  content  with  a  George  of  l)(>nmark.    When  (Jeorge 
of  Hanover  succeeds  tn  Oeorge  of  T)eninark's  wife,  the  Artillery 
Company,  which  liad  assumed  the  title  of  "Honourable"  in 
1()8."),  is  as  (lear  that  it  had  always  abhorred  Pretenders  as  at 
Janu's's  accession  it  had  been  clear  that  it  had  always  detested 
the  "anti-monarchical'''  doctrine  of  the  right  of  subjects  to 
make  religion  a  ground  for  deposinir  a  king. 

Tlie  Artillery  Company  })araded  before  George  I  in  St. 
James's  Park,  the  ofTicers  in  scarlet,  a  color  then  first  used  in 
the  company,  the  fusiliers  in  bntf,  with  laced  hats,  wigs  in 
black  bags,  white  stockings,  and  black  gaiters.  So  delighted  was 
His  Majesty  with  tlie  company's  warlike  appearance  that  he 
bestowed  on  it  a  irrntuity  of  500/,  The  money  was  appropriated 
to  the  ])iiilding  of  a  new  armory  hou^e.  "\foney,  in  fact,  occupies 
a  greater  space  than  war  in  the  records  of  the  company.  Though 
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it  is  not  very  manifest  on  what  the  money  was  spent,  there  wa:? 
a  chronic  deficiency  of  it,  and  pt-rpetuiil  apiteals  were  made  to 
the  members  of  tlie  corporation.  Stern  n  treiieiiment  had  to  be 
practised.  The  entertainment  after  a  grand  march  was  re- 
stricted to  roast  l>eef  and  a  pint  of  wine  for  each  member.  On 
one  oocasion  it  was  ordercfl  that  no  more  cannon  be  tired  for 
a  year ;  on  another  that  the  company  dismiss  themselves  so 
ieasonable  as  to  prevent  the  unnecessary  expense  of  candles/' 
In  1758  the  company  considered  it  could  not  attord  the  expense 
of  teaching  its  members  "the  Prussian  E.xereise.''  Private 
liberality  indeed  offered  to  overcome  this  impediment  to  the 
company's  military  proficiency;  but  conservative  objections  were 
interposed  to  the  disuse  of  "an  exercise  practised  by  His 
>^aje^ty's  Footguards.'' 

The  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  founded  in  ltJ38  on  the  model  of  the  London 
body.  In  vain  Governor  Winthrop,  the  chief  opponent  of  the 
plan,  bad  pleaded  the  alarming  precedent  of  the  Praetorian 
Band.  Captain  Keayne,  a  merchant  tailor  and  a  former 
member  of  the  London  Artillery  Company,  was  its  first  com- 
mander. He  is  said  to  have  been  "distinguished  for  his  piety 
and  benevolence."  But  his  piety  and  benevolence  did  not  spoil 
him  for  a  tailor;  the  General  Court  of  the  colony  fined  him 
2001.^  for  that  he,  an  eminent  professor  of  the  Gospel/'  and 
who  had  ''come  over  for  conscience'  sake/'  took  more  than 
sixpence  in  the  shilling  profit  for  foreign  goods.  In  adherence 
to  old  cnatoms  and  ceremonies  the  New  England  Company 
eieeeda  that  of  old  England.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  baa  any  warlike  achievements  to  record.  It  is  true  that 
individnal  members  of  the  'f  Honourable  Company  "  joined  the 
tninbanda  and  trampled  down  King  Charles's  undisciplined 
etvaliers.  In  the  same  way  the  ''Ancient  and  Honourable 
Company"  contributed  braire  men  to  the  colonial  and  the 
Federal  armies.  But  as  a  body  each  aMke,  while  civil  war  raged 
in  its  country,  tranquilly  subsided^  and  reappeared  in  its  bravery 
only  when  all  real  need  for  its  assistance  was  over. — See  Captain 
G.  A.  Raikbs,  History  of  the  Honourable  Artillery  Company 
(1878)  ;  Saturday  Review,  September  14,  1878. 

Ascot,  Royal.  In  the  early  summer  of  1711,  Queen  Anne, 
driving  six  miles  out  from  Windsor  Castle,  came  upon  the 
common  then  known  as  Ascot  Heath.  She  noticed  its  fitness 
frtr  her  favorite  sport  of  horse-racin^j  and  directed  that  a  "  round 
beat"  should  be  pro])ared  here.  On  August  6,  1711,  she  was 
present  at  the  first  meeting. 

Tlie  title  Royal  Ascot  has  been  given  to  the  yearly  event 
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from  its  most  distinctive  feature,  the,  Royal  Progress  or  proces- 
sion of  carriages  from  Windsor  to  the  race-course.  This  dates 
back  to  1814,  after  the  entrance  of  the  allies  into  Paris.  On 
that  occasion  the  crowd  went  wild  over  tiie  announcement  <>f 
the  j)eace  just  concluded,  and  swamped  tlie  royal  cortege  heailev! 
by  the  ])rince  regent,  so  that  they  reaehrd  Ascot  in  a  frag:- 
mentary  condition.  When  Ihi-  prince  had  a>r('nde<l  the  tlirone 
as  CJcorge  1  \',  he  formally  estal)lishcd  the  i»*<>yal  Pro^'rcss  in 
the  fashion  it  has  ever  since  rctaiiuMl.  Eight  or  nine  carnaire>. 
each  drawn  ])y  four  hays,  con.-t ituied  the  cortege.  The  hist 
carriage  contains  the  sovereign  with  his  consort  and  any  foreign 
monarch  that  may  he  visiting  \\'indsor.  A  gorgeous  aria\-  of 
Ininlsmcn,  oulriJers,  postili<m>.  footmen,  and  many  w<'ll-e(juippt'd 
moiintod  (Mpierrics  add  a  hrilliant  eirect  of  varied  colors.  The 
(Jold  Cup  whicli  was  raicd  for  on  Cup  Day  was  institutf^l  l>y 
(Jeorge  III  in  1807.  The  lirst  winner  was  Master  Jockey,  a 
til  ree-ycar-ohl. 

.\scot  has  heen  the  scene  of  many  historic  episodes.  Here 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  S(m  of  (Jeorge  II  and  father  of 
(Jeorge  III,  disgraced  himself  by  flinging  a  hottle  at  the  winner 
as  it  was  on  tlie  homestretch.  He  had  placed  his  money  on 
another  horse.     Luckilv  the  hottle  fell  short. 

In  l8o"2  William  IW  apju-aring  witli  his  ipiccn  at  the  window 
of  the  royal  stand  to  acknow1<M]ge  the  sahitations  of  his  sub- 
jects, was  struck  hv  a  stone  hur'e(l  ;il  him  by  some  one  unknown. 
He  esca])ed  with  only  a  bruise.  The  incident  produced  a  great 
burst  of  loyalty  fnuii  the  assend»1ed  crowd. 

The  procession  in  1S:U  was  made  espeeinllv  interesting  by 
the  fact  that  it  marked  the  lirst  appearaiu-e  of  Princess  Victoria 
at  a  race  nnH'ting.  She  rode  in  the  lirst  carriage  witli  the 
king  and  queen  and  lier  itiother  the  HucIk^ss  of  Kent.  In  1838 
Victoria  made  her  lirst  entry  into  Ascot  as  queen  and  was  re- 
ceived with  wild  enthusiasm. 

The  Cup  Day  of  1841  was  one  of  the  most  notable  in  the 
history  of  the  race.  Nicholas  I.  Em})eror  of  Russia,  and  the 
Kinic  of  Saxony  were  among  the  royalties  present.  The  race 
was  won  by  an  unnamed  colt  owned  by  Lord  Albemarle,  who 
paid  a  compliment  to  the  Czar  by  christening  it  The  Emperor. 
This  so  pleased  the  autocrat  that  he  requested  permission  to 
make  a  yearly  presentation  of  a  piece  of  p'ate,  value  £500,  to 
be  called  the  Emperor's  Plate  and  to  take  the  place  of  the  Gold 
Cup.  The  otfer  was  accepted,  and  from  1845  to  1853  inclusive 
the  Gold  Cup  was  superseded.  The  first  trophy  given  by  tlie 
Czar  was  a  reduced  copy  of  Falconetti's  statue  of  Peter  the 
Greats  raised  on  a  three-cornered  base^  on  whose  sides  were 
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engraved  yiews  of  Windsor  Castle,  the  Winter  Palace  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow. 

In  1845  the  race  was  again  won  by  The  Emperor,  cUi^pite 
the  fact  that  he  started  at  an  outside  price.  The  stewards  were 
placed  in  a  quandary  in  1854,  for  England  was  then  at  war 
with  Bussia.  Though  the  official  card  announced  that  the 
winner  of  the  race  would  receive  "  a  piece  of  plate,  value  500 
sovereigns,  the  gift  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  All  the 
Russia?/'  the  prize  itself  had  not  been,  and  never  was,  received 
from  Russia.  Ever  since  the  Gold  Cup  has  remained  the  lead- 
ing item  in  the  Ascot  programme. 

It  used  to  be  a  favorite  expression  that  the  sun  always 
shone  when  the  queen  went  among  her  people,  but  1860  proved 
an  exception  and  the  Royal  Progress  from  Windsor  was  made 
in  torrential  rain.  As  it  turned  out  this  was  the  last  occasion  on 
which  Queen  Victoria  visited  Ascot,  for  after  the  death  of  the 
prince  consort,  although  by  no  means  withdrawing  her  patronage, 
the  queen  did  not  attend  another  race  meeting. 

The  lightest  jockey  who  ever  won  on  the  British  turf  rode 
the  winner  of  the  Ascot  Stake's  in  X840.  He  was  really  only  a 
small  boy  and  scaled  no  more  than  56  pounds.  Possibly  it  is 
of  this  lad  the  ttory  is  told,  that,  being  summoned  after  the 
j-ace  into  the  royal  box  and  questioned  by  the  queen  about  his 
weight,  he  stammered,  ^'Please,  ma'am,  master  says  as  how  I 
mustn't  tell  anybody  how  much  I  weigh'* — an  answer  which 
naturally  created  a  great  deal  of  amusement. 

Another  favorite  Ascot  anecdote  relates  to  Dr.  Pusey,  the 
High-church  Anglican,  who  had  a  country  house  near  the 
race-course.  A  rather  "  sporty  '*  parson,  revisiting  Oxford  dur- 
ing Ascot  week,  inquired  about  the  Tractarian  leader,  whom  he 
had  venerated  when  an  undergraduate.  He  was  told  by  the 
censor  of  Christ  Church  that  Pusey  had  gone  to  Ascot.  You 
don't  mean  to  tell  me,''  exclaimed  the  clergyman,  naturally 
astonished,  ''that  the  dear  old  doctor  has  gone  racing  at  his 
time  of  life!"  *'Well,  he  has  not  exactly  gone  racing," 
replied  the  other,  but  he  certainly  is  '  making  a  book.' "  The 
**book"  that  Dr.  Pusey  was  "making''  proved  to  be  his  com- 
mentary on  the  "Minor  Prophets,"  which  had,  of  course,  no 
connection  with  our  modern  tnrf  prophets. 

Auction.  Herodotus  (Book  i,  196)  makes  the  earliest 
known  historical  reference  to  this  method  of  disposing  of 
property,  animate  or  inanimate. 

The  Babylonians,  he  said,  had  a  custom  which  was  fol- 
lowed also  by  the  Heneti,  an  Illyrian  i)tople.  Girls  of  a 
marriageable  age  were  directed  to  repair  annually  to  a  desig>- 
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natcd  place,  where  the  ynun^  men  likewise  congregated.  Here 
they  were  sold  by  the  public  crier.    The  prelty  girls  were  put 
Tip  first  and  were  carried  ofT  hv  the  higliest  l^chicrs.    But,  as 
poor  young  men  could  not  alTord  a  ])n'tty  girl  and  had  to  l>o 
hrihed  to  uuirry  an  ugly  oiu\  the  ]uir('hase  money  obtained  for 
the  beauties  was  distributed  as  a  dowry  anu)ng  the  homely  ono5, 
in  due  proportion  to  their  (k\irree  of  liomeliness.    Thus  the 
ugliest  becanu'  the  wife  of  him  who  was  most  easily  satisfie<V, 
aiul  thus  the  linest  women  were  sohl.  and,  from  the  in«»ney  which 
tln'y  l)rf>ugbt,  suinll  fortunes  were  given  to  the  ugliest  and  to 
those  who  had  auy  bodily  deformity.    A  father  could  not  nuirry 
his  daughter  as  lie  jdcased,  nor  was  he  who  bought  her  allowed 
to  take  her  home  without  giving  security  that  he  would  nuirrv 
her.    Hut,  after  the  sale,  if  tb<'  parties  were  not  agreonble,  the 
law  onjoiu(Ml  that  the  j>urchasi'  money  should  be  refunded. 

The  nu)st  stupendous  of  a'l  auctimis  is  tliat  doscrilxMl  by 
(iil)bon  in  his  iJr'cline  and  Fall  of  the  Koman  Empire"  (Vol.  i, 
ch.  V).  It  was  notbing  less  than  the  public  sale,  on  March  28, 
A.  D.  lO;].  of  Roman  Kinjiire  by  the  Pnvtorian  Guards. 
They  had  murdcriMl  ViTtiunx,  and  that  emperor's  father-in-law, 
Siilpirianus.  had  hoj)es  of  succeeding  to  the  bloodied  throne.  Ho 
had  already  begun  to  use  the  only  elTectivc^  argunuMit,  say?: 
(Jibhon,  when  the  more  |)rudent  of  the  Pra-torians,  apprehensive 
that  in  this  private  contract  they  should  not  obtain  a  just  price 
for  so  valuable  a  commodity,  ran  out  upon  the  ram])arts.  and 
with  a  loud  voice  proclaimed  that  the  IJonian  world  was  to  be 
clisj)f>sed  of  to  the  best  bidder  by  ]»ublic  auction. 

The  olTcr  reached  the  ears  of  a  vain  old  man,  a  wealthy 
senator.  Didius  Julianus.  who.  in  utter  oblivion  to  the  com- 
nuition  that  had  been  raging  in  the  city,  was  indulging  in  the 
luxury  of  the  table.  I'rged  by  his  fenude  relations,  his  freed- 
njen,  and  his  parasites,  he  now  hastened  to  the  Praetorian  camp, 
where  Sulpicianus  was  still  in  treat v  with  the  guards,  and  begau 
to  bid  against  him  from  the  foot  of  tlu*  rampart. 

Tlio  iinwortliy  nopotiation  was  transacted  Ity  faithful  oinij*sarie«, 
who  pussi'd  altt'inalcl y  from  ^mv  caiulidatt*  to  tlu'  other  and  ac'iuaiuteil 
each  of  theiu  witii  the  oilerH  of  hi.s  rival.  Nulpicianus  had  already 
promised  a  donation  of  5000  drachms  (above  £160)  to  each  soldier, 
when  Julian,  eager  for  the  pri/c  roM^  at  once  to  the  sum  of  623U 
drachms,  or  upwards  of  £200  sterling.  Tho  ;jatos  of  the  camp  were 
instantly  thrown  oju'n  to  the  purchaser.  In-  was  declare<l  en>peror.  and 
received  an  oath  of  allegiance  from  the  soldiers,  who  retained  hmuanity 
enough  to  stipulate  that  he  should  pardon  and  forget  the  eompetitioii 
of  Sulpicianus. 

Didius  enjoyed  his  ill-gotten  dignity  for  only  two  months, 
March  28  to  June  2,    The  senate  and  nobles  professed  their 
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loyalty,  but  the  people  made  no  atteiu])!  to  conceal  their  in- 
dignation at  this  insult  to  the  state,  and  the  armies  of  Britain, 
Syria,  and  lUyricum  broke  out  into  open  revolt.  Septimius 
Sevenis,  the  commander  of  the  Pannovian  legions,  was  declared, 
emperor  and  hastened  to  Bomet  .Didius,  abandoned  by  the 
Praetorians,  was  condemned  and  executed  by  order  of  the 
senate,  which  at  once  acknowledged  Severus. 

Hie  London  Illustrated  News  for  December  29,  1855^  pub- 
lished a  note  which  succinctly  sums  up  the  results  of  the  three 
greatest  auction  sales  held  in  London  between  the  years  1645 
and  1855. 

The  three  most  important  sales  of  articles  of  virtu  that  liave  been 
disposed  of  by  public  auction  in  Enghind,  since  the  dispersion  of  that 
formed  by  King  Charles  I.,  and  sold  by  order  of  the  Commonwealth, 
liave  been  tiiose  of  the  Duchess  of  Portland;  of  Horace  Walpole,  at 
Strawberrv-hill :  and  Mr.  Bernal,  sold  tliis  vear  hv  Messrs.  rin  istie 
and  Manson,  Tlie  Duchess  of  Portland's  sale  consisted  of  thirtv  heven 
days,  and  brought  £10,073  2s.  6d.  The  Strawberry-hill  sale  was  con- 
tained in  twenty^four  days'  sale,  and  brought  £33,450  lis.  Od.  Mr. 
Bemal's  thirty-two  days  of  artieles  of  virtu  brought  £01,964  lis.  3d.: 
to  which,  if  his  books  and  prints  l>e  added  (seven  days),  sellingf  for 
£0.j87  2s.  Od..  would  make  thirty-nine  days,  and  a  total  of  iiOS.f),")!  \'^H.  Od. 
By  those  well  acquainted  with  each  of  these  sales  it  is  athrmed  that  tiu> 
artieles  at  Strawberry-hill  produced  twice  what  they  did  at  the  Duches  * 
sale;  and  at  the  Bemal  sale  they  produced  twice  what  they  did  at  the 
Straw!)erry-hill  sale,  and  this  in  a  year  of  war.  It  surely  follows  thp* 
the  ta>te  for  articles  relative  to  art  and  medispval  history  has  bep*i 
progressing  to  a  great  and  almost  unforeseen  e.vtent. 

Auction  by  Candle.  To  sell  by  'Mnch  of  candle'*  is  an 
expression  freely  used  by  English  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
and  early  eighteenth  century.  In  those  days  goods  were  sold, 
lands  rented,  and  auctions  conducted  by  the  candle.'*  When 
the  eompany  had  assembled,  the  auctioneer  lit  a  small  piece  of 
candle,  usually  an  inch  or  less,  and  bids  were  received  so  long 
as  the  candle  burned.  The  last  bid  before  the  flame  expired 
secured  the  thing  offered.  Sometimes  a  red  ring  was  placed 
at  a  certain  distance  below  the  flame  and  the  bidding  was  over 
immediately  that  ring  was  reached. 

The  custom  seems  to  have  been  imported  from  France 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  records  of 
the  House  of  Lords  as  early  as  1641.  Milton,  writing  in  1652 
as  secretary  to  the  Council  of  State,  says,  The  Council  thinks 
it  meet  to  propose  the  way  of  selling  by  inch  of  candle,  as 
being  the  most  probable  means  to  procure  the  true  value  of 
.the  goods."  Under  date  of  November  6,  1660,  Pepys  records 
a  keen  competition  at  the  sale  of  two  ships,  when,  he  says,  we 
have  much  to  do  to  tell  who  did  cry  last." 
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An  a»lvi"rti>»'iiu'iii  in  ilio  liondon  Gtizetfr  of  1084  ainiouiued 
that  **  on  tlio  l">lli  of  March  next  will  hu  exposed  to  sale  by 
tlie  candle  two  ele])hants,  llie  one  male,  the  other  leniale.  'I'he 
price  and  places  where  to  be  seen  and  scdd  shall  be  notified 
bv  printe(|  bills  on  the  5th  of  March."  I'udoubtedly  the  iirst 
'  uonn  referre(l  to  the  npset  ])ricc  iixed  by  the  vendor. 

Althou;xli  the  cu.-tom  has  been  jiractically  extinct  since  the 
middle  of  the  ei««dileenth  centnry,  a  ciirions  snrvival  lin.L:er;« 
in  the  west  of  England,  where  land  is  let  in  this  nianiu  r.  Fur 
exanij)]e,  in  the  little  villa<;e  of  Tatworth  in  Somerset  County, 
there  is  a  six-acre  lot  which  belonLTs  to  no  one  in  jjarticular; 
but  its  annual  value  is  shared  aiiioni,^  certain  property  holders 
in  the  neiu:hborlK)od.  All  entitled  thus  to  shaie  meet  once  a 
year  at  tbe  villaiie  inn,  where  they  style  themselves  a  "court"' 
and  ajipoint  a  steward  to  conduct  the  lettintj^.  An  inch  of 
candle  is  solemnly  li;:hted,  the  biddin<^  be«;ins,  and  the  last 
bidder  before  the  candle  goes  out  gets  the  field  for  the  ensninir 
year.  'Jlie  stewanl  shares  the  rent  among  those  entitled  to 
receive  it,  and  all  ])resent  settle  down  for  a  convenient  evening. 

Auctioneers.  Two  men  liave  won  for  them.selves  a  perma- 
nent niche  in  the  Auctioneer's  TIall  of  Fame, — the  Knglisli 
George  l\obins,  who  presided  over  the  auction  mart  in  Bartholo- 
mew Lane,  London,  clo.«e  to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the 
Anjerican  Frederick  Keese.  Both  had  a  vivid  fancy,  a  luxuriant 
vocabnlary,  a  personal  magnetism  that  often  lured  a  l)idder 
beyond  the  financial  limits  where  he  had  purposed  to  confine 
bimselfy  and  underneath  it  all  a  contagious  humor.  But  while 
Robins  effervesced,  Keese  sparkled.  One  lost  himself  in  a  riot 
of  exuberant  byperliole;  the  other  entrenched  himself  behind 
a  battery  of  puns  and  Guij)s  and  verbal  conceits. 

George  Robins  bas  been  celebrated  botb  in  prose  and  verse. 
A  quite  creditable  sonnet  of  anonymous  adtborship  thus  de- 
scribes him  in  action : 

IH'^rli  in  a  linll,  by  cnrions  listeners  fiH'd. 

Sat         wtioso  s<»iil  s(M'm'(l  stooped  in  por-sy; 
h>o  bland  his  diction,  it  was  plain  he  wilTd 

Tlis  hearers  nil  vhovld  prize  nA  hif^h  an  he 
Tlif  ;;orgeoii9  works  of  nrt  there  plac'd  aronnd. 

The  statues  by  Ibe  I'hidian  cliisol  \vroni;ht: 

Knd  vMiion.  w  lioin  Dian  lo-M  distrau;;ht; 
Pinn  her-elf,  Laoc'ton  sernent  bound; 
The  picturo<»  touclt'd  br  Titian  and  Vandvlce 

With  rainbow  pencils,  in  the  which  did  vie 

Fair  form  and  colon r  for  the  mastery; 
WartuM        di^conv^o  till  ear  noVr  henrd  tbo  like. 

**  ^^  iio  is  that  eb-qnrnt  man?  "  T  p-^'  ed  on"  near. 

••That,  sir?  that's  Mr.  Robins,  auctioneer." 
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In  his  ''Portraits  of  Public  Characters"  (1841)  James 
Grant  supplies  a  more  prosaic  but  equally  vivid  sketch.  His 
favorite  dress  is  a  surtout  of  a  brownish  hue,  a  co'ored  vaist- 
coaty  and  light  cassimere  small  clothes.  He  can  boast  of  a  very 
high,  well-developed,  arched  forehead;  with  a  rather  full  face. 
His  eyebrows  are  prominent  and  protruding;  but  his  eyes  are 
small,  though  (|uick  in  their  motions:  they  have  a  shrewd,  if 
not  sly,  expression.  His  complexion  is  as  rouiih  and  ruddy  as 
if  he  were  the  bailiff  on  one  of  those  estates  which  he  describes 
with  such  graphic  efTect.  lie  has  all  the  appearance  of  one  who, 
notwithstanding  the  extent  and  importance  of  his  business, 
enjoys  tlie  pleasures  of  life." 

(ireat  as  was  Kobins's  pen,  it  was  his  tongue  and  his  per- 
sonality that  wrought  the  real  miracles.  "  He  could  wring 
money  from  a  stone"  savs  E-.  Y.  Lucas,  in  "A  TJttle  Portrait 
Gallery,''  T.  P/s  Weckb/.  February  3,  190T.  "Again  and  again 
when  every  one  thought  they  had  reaclictl  tlie  limit  and  hnished 
bidding,  lie  would  extract  another  fifty  or  hundred  pounds.  All 
men  wlio-e  business  it  is  to  get  round  men  have  recourse  to 
tricks.  Xext  to  his  golden  tongue  George's  most  useful  ally 
was  an  arm-chair.  With  these  lie  cou'd  do  almost  as  much  as 
Orpheus  with  his  lute.  The  arm-chnir  was  ])laced  on  t1u^  ro.s- 
trum,  and  into  it  (leorjxe  would  occasionally  fling  himself  in 
satisfaction  or  despair,  and  froin  its  security  he  would  studv 
his  audience,  iimrk  down  the  more  ])regnnl)le  faces,  mature 
fresh  campaigns,  recollect  and  conjoin  new  and  more  potent 
adjectives." 

It  is  surmised  that  Charles  T.amh,  a  frank  admirer  of  the 
auctioneer,  had  Robins  in  mind  when  he  celebrated  the  en- 
chanted tongue  of  his  inuiginary  Captain  Jackson.  "  He  was 
a  juggler  who  threw  mists  before  your  eyes — you  had  no  time  to 
detect  his  fallacies.  He  would  say  *  Hand  me  the  silver  sugar- 
tongs;  and  before  you  could  discover  it  was  a  sing'e  spoon,  a!*d 
thai  plated,  he  would  disturb  and  captive  your  imagination  hv 
a  misnomer  of  '  the  urn '  for  a  tea-kettle,  or  by  calling  a  homely 
bench  a  sofa." 

Thongli  the  sonneteer  first  quoted  shows  him  knocking  down 
wnrks  of  art,  Robins  was  at  his  best  when  dealing  in  real 
estate.  TJke  Antnpus  his  strength  was  renewed  at  contact  with 
Mother  Earth.  He  wrote  his  own  advertisements,  and  his 
announcements  of  mansions  and  messuages  for  sale  remain 
masterpieces  of  their  sort.  He  had  no  half-tones.  His  pre- 
tended concessions  were  humorouslv  veiled  emhellishmei^ts,  as 
in  the  case  of  that  terrestrial  paradise  whose  only  drawbacks 
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wi  TL'     the  litter  of  the  rose-h';ivoi>  aud  the  uoise  of  the  uiglu- 
ingales  "  (.see  Advektisem knt) . 

Has  there  ever  ))een  a  female  auctioneer?  Apparently 
not,  Init  she  is  an  imminent  possihility  of  the  future.  The 
follo\vin<,r  article  in  the  New  York  iSun  of  May  10,  ldl2,  i& 
enlightening : 

Mayor  (^aynor's  MM  retary  «aid  yesterday,  in  a  letter  to  Mr».  Eli 
Soliel  of  10  West  Ninetieth  street,  that  a  woman  could  l)econie  a  public 
auftioneer  in  this  city  liy  paviiij;  .$100  for  a  license  and  putting;  up  a 
lK)nd  of  $2000.  Friend:^  came  tloeking  to  the  millinery  shop  at  H24 
Cblumliua  Avenue,  of  which  she  is  manager,  to  congratulate  her  on 
lieing  the  first  woman  to  squeeze  into  so  ancient  a  profession  as 
auctioneering.    To  all  of  them  she  said: 

"  lint  I'm  not.  I  haven't  taken  out  any  lioon-o.  T  merely  asked  tho 
mayor  if  it  was  pos^ihle.  A  wotiian  wiio  was  in  here  the  otluT  day  said 
the  profeHHion  was  closed  to  women  and  1  told  her  I'd  find  out  about  it 
from  Mr.  Oaynor." 

Mrs.  Sobel  admitted  that  pome  time  she  mif^ht  want  to  be  an 
auctioneer.  She  knows  the  businesR,  because  until  her  husband  dietl 
Inst  year  site  was  his  helper  in  the  auction  room  that  he  had  for  many 
years  at  44  Bowery.  She  thinks  mercantile  auctioneering  would  be  a 
good  vocation  for  a  woman — ^that  the  presence  of  a  woman  on  the  block 
would  be  in  itself  good  advertising.  But  just  now  her  hands  and  arms 
are  full  of  spring  hats. 

Auerbach's  Cellar.  A  tavern  in  Tx^ipsic,  Germany,  which 
(li?a])])eare(l  in  IIH?.  It  owed  its  chief  fame  to  Ooethe.  wlio 
lieic  hx  atcfl  the  scene  in  "  Faust  wlierein  Me])liistophcles, 
stan(]in^'  uj»on  a  wine  eask,  takes  his  flight  into  space,  to  the 
stupefaction  of  tlie  drinkers. 

'J'he  old  liuihlinir  to  which  the  cellar  helonged  was  built  1)V 
Dr.  Stromer  d'Aucrhach  })ctween  1530  and  1538^,  tlje  worthv 
doctor  storing  there  the  wini'  which  he  intended  for  Ills  own 
use.  Later,  as  the  wine  was  ^rood,  ]u»  conceived  the  idea  of 
Fellin^j  it.  and  in  way  was  estahlished  the  tavern  to  which 
liis  name  ha-^  since  hci-n  attaclu^d.  From  the  earliest  years  of 
the  seventeenth  cciiturv  jcL'-end  placed  in  this  cellar  the  famous 
adventure  of  Faust  and  Mephisj<»phele<.  Goethe,  studyinjr  at 
liCipsic  from  17^5  to  ITdS,  frecpienfed  the  cellar  and  there 
talked  with  his  friends  of  art,  literature,  and  politics  and  later 
turned  the  letzend  to  account. 

Automobile.  Pro])ahly  the  first  scientific  hint  of  the 
wonders  that  were  to  ho  in  tlie  way  of  horseless  carriaproM  was 
made  by  Ko^rer  Bacon,  who  in  his  Opu.f  Miujiiinn  declared: 
''()iu'  mav  also  make  carria-jcs  which  without  the  aid  of  auv 
aninnd  will  run  with  rennirkable  velocity"  («ee  Steam).  It 
is  prol)able  also  that  the  earliest  motor  car  ever  described  in 
print  was  that  designed  and  built  by  a  Jesuit  missionary  in 
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China,  to  carry  him  on  his  rounds^  an  improvement  on  the 
wind  coaches  of  the  natives.  It  was  driven  by  a  jet  of  steam 
play  lug  on  a  mill-wheel  connected  by  gearing  with  one  of  its 
axles.  (See  Notes  and  Queries,  Series  Ten,  vol.  xi,  p.  431.) 
In  the  first  year  of  James  I's  reign  in  England,  a  patent  wa« 
issued  (June  10)  to  Hugo  Upton,  for  the  sole  making  of  an 
instrument  which  shall  be  driven  by  the  wind  for  the  trans- 
portation or  carriage  of  anything  by  land.'*  Had  Master 
Upton  received  a  hint  from  the  kite-carriages  of  China?  That 
these  were  known  to  John  Milton  is  apparent  from  the  lines 

Tl>o  barren  plains 
Of  S«ricanu,  where  ChineaeH  drivo 
With  Mil  and  wind  their  cany  waggons  light. 

A  century  later  we  find  the  London  Daily  Advertiser  of 
March  4,  1742,  announcing  the  arrival,  from  Berne  in  Switzer- 
land, of  a  chaise  that  travels  without  horses.  A  certain  August 
Pinchbeck  either  owned  this  machine  or  constructed  another 
on  its  model,  for  the  same  |>nper  in  the  following  August  records 
that  ''Mr.  Pinchbeck's  curious  machine  chaise  that  travels 
without  horses  ran  from  Hanipstead  to  Tottenham  Court  in 
less  than  forty  minutes  in  the  sight  of  several  hundreds  of 
people ;  at  which  place  it  will  continue  to  be  shown  during  the 
time  of  the  fair.'' 

Later,  April  13,  1742,  it  is  described  as  ''one  of  the  most 
complete  pieces  of  mechanism  ever  invented,  having  those  good 
properties  which  will  always  recommend  things  of  this  sort. . .  . 
The  whole  thing,  though  capable  of  carrying  three  persons, 
wei^s  less  than  two  hundred  weight." 

From  the  same  authority  it  appears  that  many  other  attempts 
were  made  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  construct  an  automatic 
road  carriage.  The  Public  Advertiser  of  May  16, 1 759,  announces 
that  "Mr.  Ladd's  patent  four-wheel  carriage,  that  goes  with- 
out horses  and  will  carry  four  or  five  persons  at  the  rate  of 
six  miles  an  hour,  is  at  Mr.  Cook's  Great  Booms,  Spring 
Gardens.    It  is  on  solid  mechanical  principles." 

Still  more  celebrated  is  the  sailing  chariot  invented  by 
Simon  Stevin,  of  Bruges,  Brussels.  Sterne  mentions  it  in  the 
second  volume  of  "Tristram  Shandy"  (first  published  in 
1759),  but  avoided  any  explanation  of  its  mechanism  almost 
as  deftly,  and  indeed  almost  in  the  same  language,  as  did  the 
Advertiser.  "Tho'  I  cannot  guess,"  says  the  elder  Shandy, 
"upon  what  principles  of  philosophy  he  (the  inventor)  has 
achieved  it, — yet  certainly  his  machine  has  been  constructed 
on  very  solid  ones." 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  George  Medhnrst, 
of  London,  })r(>jected  a  general  system  of  transport  on  com- 
mon roads  by  the  aid  of  motors  driven  by  air,  which  was  to  be 
compressed  at  convenient  stations  by  windmills,  water-mills, 
or  by  hand.  Medhnrst  vainly  endeavored  to  form  a  company 
with  a  capital  of  £50,000  to  work  his  ])roject.  His  patent 
specifications  are  interesting  documents.  That  of  1799  relates 
to  '^a  condensing  wind-engine,  capable  of  being  applied  to  all 
kinds  of  purposes,  in  which  steam,  water,  wind,  or  horses  are 
employed that  of  1800  to  "a  new  improved  method  of  driv- 
ing carriages  of  all  kinds,  without  the  use  of  horses,  by  means 
of  an  improved  -^olian  engine,  and  which  engine  may  also 
he  applied  to  various  other  useful  purposes."  (See  the 
Aniiqmry,  Octohcr,  1896.) 

A  furious  diatriho  airninst  the  tiicn  management  of  railroads 
and  st(\'Hn-(ni*^in('s  in  the  Aldine  Magazine  for  Decemher  2*2, 
18^38,  contains  some  vatruo  yet  interest iii.i;  prophecies  of  present- 
day  motors  and  their  ])(X"^sil)lo  dcvt'lopniont : 

A»  a  well  known  cnuineor  hji.s  pronounced  tlieni  to  l)o,  the  rail- 
roads are  in  tlieir  cun-^triu-tion  a  disgrace  to  tlie  age  and  to  the  country. 
If  something  be  not  promptly  achieved  in  its  favor,  if  the  united  aid 
of  science  and  tiie  legislature  be  not  called  forth,  the  whole  system  niui^t 
speedily  destroy  itself  even  by  its  own  inipotenee.  Independently  of 
this,  wo  liave  n<»t  a  doubt  tliat.  ere  many  years  have  passed,  it  will  1k» 
huj)erhedcd  by  a  new,  a  cheaper,  a  more  simple,  more  easily  manajre- 
able,  and  yet  far  more  powerful  a<;ent  than  steam.  In  the  interim  we 
urge  the  foundation  of  stage-coach  companies-^cnore  particularly  of 
st^m-carriase  companies — for  turnpike  roads  or,  what  would  l)e  better, 
for  stone  tramways.  ^Taceroni's  steam  carria<je  will  po  sixteen  or 
eijihteen  miles  an  hour  on  a  common  turnpike  road,  a  speed  nearly  if 
not  quite  et]ual  to  the  average  speed  of  the  trains  on  many  of  the 
railroads. 

In  1831  a  committoo  appointed  hy  the  Kn«rlish  Parliament 
decided  that  sti/ani-propeiicd  (arria«,^cs  wci^hin^r  three  tons 
coiihl  safely  carry  fourteen  passengers  on  the  ordinary  roads 
at  an  avera<:e  speed  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  The  first  stoani- 
omnihns,  constructed  hy  Walter  llani-ock,  ran  from  the  hank 
at  Paddinizton  in  April,  is;^),'].  It  outstripped  parliamentary 
expectation,  for  it  carried  as  many  as  twenty-five  passen- 
gers at  a  speed  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  Two 
years  later  the  same  Tlancock  ran  what  was  cal'ed  a  steam- 

• 

euLrine  coach  hetween  Whiteehapel  and  his  house  at  Stratford. 
Colonel  Macirone  and  Sir  Charles  Dance  also  ran  nine  miles 
an  hour. 

Lady  Dorothv  Xevill,  a  nnnaLrenarian  when  her  Leaves" 
from  her  note-hook  was  puhlislicd  in  1007,  reniemhers  experi- 
znents  made  in  her  native  county  of  Norfolk  as  far  back  as  1842. 
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In  that  year  an  inventor  named  Parr  patented  a  steam-carria«^e 
to  run  for  hire  between  Norwich  and  Yarmouth.  In  1843  it 
was  experimented  with  on  tlie  Yarmouth  road,  but  proved  a 
failure.  The  wheels  refused  to  revolve  unless  lifted  up  from 
the  road,  when,  as  an  eye-witness  testified,  "  they  at  once  flew 
around  with  a' arming:  velocity." 

Prints  of  the  old  steam-earriages  are  now  scarce  and  rare, 
as  they  are  eagerly  snapped  up  by  automobilists  who  make  a 
hobby  of  collecting  all  memoranrla  referring  to  the  infancy  of 
their  favorite  recreation.  I^dy  Neville  remembers  one  of  the 
most  curious  of  these  prints  representing  an  accident  that 
happened  in  Scotland  in  1834.  It  was  designed  by  an  eye- 
witness of  the  catastrophe,  and  shows  the  unlucky  passengers 
aa  thcv  were  being  shot  into  the  air.  Many  were  fatally 
wounded.  The  boiler  of  the  carriage  had  burst,  owing  to  an 
overstrain.  It  was  hinted,  Imweyer,  that  the  accident  was 
really  caused  by  the  trustees  of  tbe  road  between  l^aisley  and 
Glasgow,  who,  being  much  opposed  to  tiie  new  method  of  locomo- 
tion, purposely  kept  the  surface  of  the  highway  in  such  a  con- 
dition aa  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  coaches.  The 
remains  of  the  wreck  are  still  preserved  in  a  museum  at  (Jlasgow. 
The  constructor  was  John  Scott  liussell,  still  remembered  as 
the  builder  of  the  Great  Eastern  steamship. 

This  and  other  accidents  encouraged  the  enemies  of  the 
horseless  coach  to  concerted  action,  and  it  was  finally  put  down 
by  legislative  interference.  Thus  a  great  industry  was  held  in 
abeyance  for  half  a  century. 

It  is  in  fact  recorded  that  at  the  end  of  1833  there  were 
as  many  as  twenty  steam-carriages  completed  or  under  way  in 
or  around  London  a'one.  A  number  of  companies  ^\•ere  formed 
or  projected  to  work  these  carriages.  But  what  witli  the  con:- 
petition  of  the  railways,  the  difliculties  as  to  tolls,  the  imper- 
ifections  of  the  mnds,  and  indeed  of  tbe  engines  themselves,  by 
the  year  1K4()  all  this  interest  appears  to  have  died  out.  and  tlie 
problem  of  carrying  passengers  by  steam-power  on  common  road< 
had  been  abandoned  for  the  time  being.  Even  tbe  great  (ieorge 
Stephenson  gave  it  as  his  opinion  tliat  steam-carriages  on 
ordinary  roads  would  never  be  elTective,  or  at  least  suniciciitly 
serviceable  to  supersede  horse-carriages.'  James  Watt  went 
further.  He  declared  they  were  out  of  tbe  rpiestion  ''unless 
God  will  work  a  miracle  in  favor  of  tl.e.se  carriages." 

Some  premonitory  gMmpse  not  only  of  the  automobile  but 
also  of  the  aeroplane  may  have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  ' 
Alexander  Dumas  when  he  penned  this  passage  in  The 
Brigand  " : 
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For  (liose  who  arc  carrie«l  onwrnd  liy  tin-  luind  of  God  all  tlie  mU- *■ 
of  nmtioTi  jiro  tran>|»o»rd.  and.  w  licii  tliry  liavo  n-aclifd  tln-ir  J^oal.  it 
seems  to  tliein  tliat  tlicv  liave  made  tlu-  i(jurn('v.  not  on  ftHjt.  m)l  on 
horaeback,  not  in  a  carriage,  but  in  some  lantastie  machine,  rolling 
through  cities,  villages,  and  fields  like  a  loeomotiv'e,  emitting  smoke 
and  flame,  or  in  a  balloon,  sailing  so  Irmpidly  through  the  air  that 
plains,  villages,  and  cities  vanish  like  mere  specks  lost  in  space. 

A  rather  curious  entry  in  the  diarv  of  Lord  Sutherland 
Gower  tells  of  his  first  ex2)erience  with  an  automobile,  in  Paris, 
in  1891. 

One  day  that  July  in  Paris  I  had  my  first  experience  of  a  steam- 
motor  car.  An  engineer  named  Serpalet  came  to  the  entrance  of  my 
hotel,  with  a  steam  carriage  that  he  has  invented,  which  he  calls  a 
''steam  phaeton."  It  is  worked  by  steam  and  run-*  on  three  wheels. 
Six  j)eo|)Ie  can  l)e  seated  in  this  carriage;  the  boiler  is  at  the  back. 
We  went  up  the  Champs  KlystVs  and  into  tlio  Hois  at  a  <;ond  pace, 
rather  surprising  but  not  alarming  the  horsi>s  wlicn  pa^hing  tiiem. 
The  carriage  can  be  turned  with  ease,  and  can  be  slowed  down  or 
stopped  without  difficulty;  but  whether  this  will  be  a  gain  to  locomo- 
tion is  doubtful;  it  was  De  Lesseps  who  recommended  me  to  see  this 
new  invention. 

Automobile,  Father  of  the.  This  title  has  been  claimed 
respectively  for  a  Frenchman  and  an  American.  The  Frenchman 
was  Joseph  Cug^iot  (1725-1804),  to  whom  in  1911  a  monument 
was  raised  by  his  admirers,  at  his  birthplace  in  the  commune  of 
"^oid,  department  of  the  Meuse.  In  1769  Cugnot  constructed  a 
steam-carriage,  running  upon  three  wheels,  one  in  front  and 
two  at  the  sides,  and  put  in  motion  by  an  engine  composed  of 
two  single-acting  high-pressure  ,  cylinders,  the  pistons  of  which 
acted  alternately  on  the  front  wheel.  It  only  travelled  two  miles 
and  a  quarter  an  hour,  and  would  work  only  for  12  or  15  minutes 
at  a  time.  But  it  was  an  important  experiment.  The  French 
Minister  of  War  authorized  Cugnot  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  and  improved  machine,  which  was  finished 
and  ready  for  trial  in  the  course  of  the  following  year.  The  new 
locomotive  was  composed  of  two  parts,  one  being  a  carriage  sup- 
ported on  two  wheels,  somcwlint  resembling  a  small  brewer's  cart, 
furnished  with  a  sent  for  the  driver:  while  tlie  oihov  contained 
the  machinery,  wh'wh  was  sxipported  on  a  single  driving-wheel 
four  feet  two  inches  in  diameter.  The  engine  consisted  of  a 
round  copper  boiler  with  a  furnace  inside  provided  with  two 
small  chimneys,  two  sin<?le-actino:  tliirteen-inch  brass  cylinders 
communicating  witli  the  boiler  by  a  steam-pipe,  and  the  arran^je- 
ments  for  commnnicntiii::  tlio  motion  of  the  pistons  to  the  driv- 
ing-wheel, tojjcther  with  the  steering  gear. 

Cugnot's  loconir.tive,  in  short,  presente<l  a  sitnple  and  in- 
genious form  of  a  high-pressnre  engine;  and,  though  of  rude 
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coii!jtrucli.)ii,  it  was  a  higlily  creditable  piece  of  work,  consider- 
ing the  time  of  its  appearance  and  the  circumstaaces  under 
vvliich  it  was  constructed. 

It  met  with  an  accident  at  one  of  its  trials  in  Paris,  and 
was  locked  up  in  the  Arsenal ;  but  Ciignot  was  granted  a  jiension 
of  30f)  livres,  which,  though  interrupted  during  the  French 
Kevolution,  was  restored  by  Napoleon,  the  First  Consul  showing 
nioro  eidightenment  in  Cugnot's  case  than  he  did  in  regard  to 
Fulton  (see  Steamship).  Cugnot's  locomotive  is  still  preserved 
at  Paris,  in  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  and  it  is, 
without  exception,  the  most  venerable  and  interesting  of  all 
machines  extant  connected  with  the  early  history  of  steam 
locofiiotion. 

The  Ameri(  an  claimant  is  George  B.  Selden,  of  Pochester, 
Xew  York,  liorn  (18l(>)  in  Clarkson,  Monroe  County.  In  1805, 
after  sixteen  years  of  struggle  with  the  Washington  odice,  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  patent  for  a  machine  he  had  invented 
in  1879.   Says  George  Gray  Haven  in        Scrapbook,  vol.  x,  — 

8elden  occupies  a  peculiar  position  to  the  automobile — lie  is  jhkI 
he  i!*n't  the  father  of  it.  He  was  the  fiiKt  man  to  f<)n's«'c  it  in  1H7!», 
describe  it,  and  patent  it  accurately;  yet  to  all  intents  and  purpoM'8 
it  was  not  America,  but  France,  which  first  gave  the  automobile  to 
tlie  world. 

However,  even  then  for  four  yenrs  the  T);it»'nt  was  idle.  In  IHtJO 
Selden  M'ut  a  copy  of  it  to  the  late  Colonel  Alhert  A.  Pope,  of  Hart- 
ford. Connecticut.  Colonel  Pope,  manufacturer  of  bicycles,  had  l>een 
makinj^  some  electric  vehicles,  and  even  some  gasoline  machines,  under 
the  nanie  of  the  Columbia  and  Electric  Vehicle  Company.  Tlie  upshot 
was  that  Sflden  ni.ide  a  eonfr.ict  with  the  company,  and  j^vc  it  the 
exclusive  lieen-<e  and  ri^jht  of  rsuh-iicense  undt-r  tlie  patent.  At  last, 
after  twenty-six  long  years,  »Selden  received  his  lirst  live  hundred 
dollar  check  out  of  Uie  thing  he  had  spent  so  much  of  his  time  and 
money  on. 

With  the  recent  history  of  the  Selden  patent  ])eople  are  more 
or  less  familiar,  for  a  <;ood  deal  of  it  has  be<'n  in  the  courts  and  at 
various  8ta;;es  in  the  newspapers.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
many  people  bitterly  contesM  Selden's  claim,  and  that  some  are  still 
doinir  so.  For,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  it  is  a  most  peculiar  rase. 
Various  American  an»l  European  constructors  were  Tiiarkct  injr  acttial 
cars,  apparently  without  the  slii;htest  knowledge  of  Selden  or  his 
patent,  but  alon^  lines  answering  the  description  of  his  elaim. 

At  once  a  large  number  of  manufacturers  recognized  the  Selden 
patent,  probably  on  the  advice  of  counsel,  and  in  1003  these  manu> 
fa<tiirors  banded  toirether  and  formed  the  Association  of  Licensed 
Automobile  Manufacturers — the  A.  L.  A.  M.  They  liavo  w»)rked  witli 
Selden  to  sustain  his  patent.  One  of  the  rules  they  put  in  force 
was  that  no  one  was  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  association  except 
thope  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  Im  iness  at  or  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  orfranizalion.  Thus,  some  time  later,  when  Selden  deci«led  to  l'o 
into  the  businens  himself.  buililiii<_'  the  Sehh-n  "  ear.  lu'  }ia<l  to 
ac(|uire  the  rights  of  another  company  which  since  1^03  had  given 
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up  building  can  and  gone  into  the  building  of  marine  engines 

exclusively.  Tt  may  be  notfd  tli.it  the  Sclden  patent  covers  only 
gasoline  autoiuobileH ;  inolortych':^,  power-boats,  and  air-«]iips  do  not 
come  under  it,  whatever  sort  of  engine  is  used.  It  siiupiy  covers  tUe 
ine  as  applied  to  road  locomotion,  either  for  paorsengers  or 

The  most  strenuous  opponent  of  the  Selden  claims  was  Henry 
Ford,  who  starttnl  a  new  company  aboiit  the  time  the  A.  L.  A.  M.  was 
formed,  refusing  to  tome  into  the  association,  or,  looking  at  it  in 
another  way,  being  debarred  unless  he  adopted  the  metliod  Selden 
bimaelf  did  to  enter  under  cover  of  bis  own  patent.  In  fact,  a  very 
lar«r(^  part  of  the  business  was  not  in  the  organization  at  that  time. 
Jn  1905  the  independents  formed  their  orfranization,  the  American 
Motor  Car  Manufactuicr-^'  As^x  iation,  to  fight  the  patent*  in  con- 
nection with  several  foreign  makers. 

The  cnfle  was  carried  to  tbe  courts  witb  tbe  usual  delays. 
Eminent  counsel  appeared  on  both  sides.  Coudert  Brothers  appeared 
for  the  ind«*i)endents.  and,  among  others,  the  famous  patent  lawyer, 
Frederick  P.  Fish,  for  the  Stdden  ymtent.  Kxperts  from  all  over  the 
world  were  called  in,  including  the  celebrated  Uugald  Clerk,  the 
English  autbori^. 

£very  word  of  the  Selden  claim  was  subjected  to  tbe  most  search- 
ing exannnation.  Finally,  in  1009,  after  six  years  of  liti.;ation. 
Judge  Hough,  of  the  Tnited  States  Circuit  Court  in  Xew^  York,  gave' 
his  decision  for  the  patent.  At  once  the  majority  of  the  indeiKMulent"*. 
rather  than  risk  further  damages,  became  members  of  the  association, 
covering  now  perhaps  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  annual  output. 

In  the  course  of  the  suit  the  old  cylinder  of  1879  was  introduced 
in  evidence,  and  Inter  Selden  had  the  other  two  cvlinders  l>ored  out 
and  Tset  up.  Then  he  liad  a  road  wagon  constructed  as  near  as  possible 
to  his  original  specifications,  and  as  "a  man  skilled  in  the  art"  would 
have  done  it  in  1870.  Some  changes  were  made,  such  as  from  flaoM 
to  electric  ignition. 

The  wagon,  with  the  date  on  it.  1S77,  ran  successfully  on  tlie 
streets  of  Rochester  in  1!H)8.  and  later  was  l)rou;:ht  to  New  Vtirk. 
where  it  also  ran,  though  not  very  well.  Its  few  tests  had  worn  it  out 
probably.  For  one  thing,  it  needed  a  larger  wator-jacket.  Of  cour^^e. 
the  opposing  couns(d  criticUsed  it  a  great  deal,  but.  as  Mr.  Fish  pointed 
out.  it  was  Iw'tter  than  any  of  the  original  patents  of  t!)c  s<>wing- 
machine,  the  incandescent  light,  ttdephone.  or  telegraph.  None  <>f  iht-m 
worked  to  any  degree.  The  important  thing  was  the  idea  they  em- 
bodied, not  the  minor  defects  which  mechanics  could  overcome. 

Aiioflior  Anioricnn  clnini  for  pntornity  has  l)ceTi  put  forward 
by  certain  enthusiast.^  for  Hubert  l)iulge<in,  who  in  IHoG  invented 
and  used  what  he  caUed  a  .^teani  road-wagon.  The  original 
was  shown  at  the  Crvstal  l*alaee  Exhibition,  and  was  destroyed 
when  that  Palace  burned  down.  A  second  wagon  is  still  in  the 
poi^session  of  Dudgeon's  heirs.  The  genenil  plan  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  original,  save  tliat  tlie  wliccis  (heavy  cart-wheels  in 
the  fin«t  instance)  were  made  solid  out  of  segments  of  cedar,  with 
iron  flange^  :i!id  tires.  Sixty  gnllnns  of  water  were  stored  under 
the  seats  wliit  h  formed  tlie  tw  )  si(hN  of  the  vehicle. 

On  its  £rst  trip  it  carried,  besides  Mr.  Dudgeon,  a  number 
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of  his  workmen,  one  uf  wliom  survi\t'd  to  Lte  inUrviewed  b^-  the 
New  York  Tribune  in  liSlMj. 

**  Mr.  i)ud;ieun,"  he  said,  "built  the  wagon  t.)  carry  him 
from  liis  jjhice  uf  business  in  Cohunbia  Street  to  his  hoine, 
Oiie-hundred-and-eighth  Street,  Harlem.  He  always  contf  nde.l 
that  when  >itreet8  were  oneo  made  smooth  horseh^ss  (ariiages 
would  be  used  genernlly.  Koads  and  streets  for  horses  were  con- 
t^idert'd  by  him  unlit  for  wheeling,  and  we  have  discovered  that 
he  was  right.  But  even  witli  the  bad  streets,  laid  witb  rough 
stones  and  poorly  graded,  the  steam-wagon  used  to  make  trips 
regularly  from  Harlem  to  the  shop  and  back,  and  on  Sundays 
it  was  nsed  to  take  Mrs.  Dudgeon  to  ehureh. 

**  But  the  wagon  was  used  only  as  a  motor  on  these  occasions. 
A  carriage  was  coupled  on  behind  it,  and  in  this  the  women  sat 
while  the  driver  and  the  men  occupied  seats  in  the  steam- 
wagon.'* 

According  to  this  authorit)'  it  took  two  bushels  of  coal  to  run 
the  car  to  One-huudred-and-eighth  Street.  "  But  it  made  good 
time,"  he  added,  "  and  could  be  guided  and  steered  as  nicely 
and  was  as  easily  controlled  as  the  Iiorscless  carriages  of  to-day. 
Of  course,  it  made  considerable  noise,  and  that  was  probably  one 
reason  why  the  city  authorities,  after  it  had  been  in  use  for 
about  ten  years,  refused  to  allow  Mr.  Dudgeon  to  make  his 
trips  in  it  With  a  clear  road  it  went  easily  fifteen  miles  an 
hour.'* 

The  wagon  ranained  in  New  York  for  a  short  time  after  its 
nae  on  the  streets  had  been  forbidden,  and  then  the  inventor 
sent  it  to  his  country  home  at  Peacock's  Point,  Long  Island, 
near  Glen  Cove,  where  it  is  now.  It  made  many  trips  on  the 
country  roads^  to  the  edification  of  the  rustics,  but  with  its 
banishment  from  New  York  the  wagon's  occupation  was  gone, 
and  it  was  at  one  time  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  ordinary 
stationary  engine.  The  running  gear  was  taken  off,  and  the 
mechanism  which  had  originally  been  made  and  placed  in 
position  to  propel  a  wagon  through  the  streets  of  New  York 
was  degraded  to  the  level  of  farm  labor. 

Aviation,  Father  of*  This  title  is  popularly  bestowed  in 
France  upon  Louis  Pierre  Mouillard,  who  died  in  poverty  at 
Cairo,  Egypt,  in  the  year  1897.  On  February  25,  1912,  there 
was  unveiled  at  Heliopolis,  just  outside  of  Cairo,  a  monument 
erected  to  hia  memory  by  the  French  National  Aerian  League, 
in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  a  man  of  their 
nation  has  enabled  the  French  to  claim  as  a  national  discovery 
the  means  whereby  human  aviation  has  become  possible, — i.e., 
tHe  ^gauefaissement/'  or  twisting,  of  the  tips  of  the  wings  which 
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allows  the  gliding  flight  of  the  vulture  aud  other  large  birdti  as 
distinct  from  the  flight  by  flapping  of  the  wings. 

Beneath  the  hust  is  the  WOrd  "  oser,"  to  dare,"  which 
!M(jiiiIlard  placed  on  the  title-page  of  his  l)ook,  "The  Conquest 
of  the  Air";  and  a  vulture  with  outstretched  planing  wings  is 
the  only  purely  decorative  feature. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Louis  Mouillard  never  flew,  and  never 
attempted  to  lly  save  once,  as  a  boy,  when  he  was  caught  on  the 
edge  of  a  clitT  and  soundly  cuffed  by  an  irate  old  beadle;  but  it 
was  he  who  set  forth  in  two  volumes  the  j)rincii)lcs  of  flight, 
which  were  put  into  j)ractice  later  bv  the  Wriixht  brothers. 

In  **The  Empire  of  the  Air''  (1881),  Mouillard  explained 
to  a  heedless  world  that  to  seek  to  flv  bv  imitatiuf^  the  boatin«r  of 
a  bird's  wings  was  not  feasible;  that,  instead  of  trviiiir  tliis  im- 
possible feat,  men  should  imitate  such  birds  as  lly  with  steady 
wings  and  avail  themselves  of  the  currents  of  the  air. 

Mouillard  spoke  to  a  small  audience;  indeed,  only  one  of  his 
works  ajtpeared  during  liis  lifetime.  The  second,  '*  Flight  with 
Fixed  Wings/"  was  not  ])uhlished  until  IDll.  Hut  he  had 
pointed  the  way,  and  ten  years  after  his  death  the  Wright:? 
demonstrated  that  he  had  solved  the  mvstery.  I»ng  ago,  nr> 
doubt,  he  coidd  have  built  an  aeroplaiu'  much  like  those  of 
to-day,  hut  only  a  few  fc^llow-scientists  believed  in  him,  and 
they  could  never  lend  him  the  money  that  nught  have  made  liis 
dream  a  reality. 

Mouil lard's  claim  to  the  title  has  been  contested  by  other 
nations  than  the  l-'rench  (see  Flying  M.aciiixks). 

Avocado,  or  Alligator  Pear.  These  are  the  olhcial  and 
the  po[)ular  names  of  a  fruit  which  originally  came  from  South 
AnuM-ica.  Other  names  ha\t'  l>cen  applicil  to  it  in  English, 
as  butter  ])ear,  xegetahle  marrow,  midshi|iman's  Itutter,  j)alta. 
and  aguacatc ;  hut  **  avocado luis  rcceive<l  the  sanction  of  the 
Tnited  State<  l>cpartnu'nt  of  Agriculture  and  tlu^  Ameri«an 
Pomological  Society.  It  is  so  \inlike  other  fruits  as  to  suggest 
a  class  of  its  own.  for  which  the  generic  name  of  salad  fruit  has 
been  sugg<'stc(l.  Wherever  it  has  been  introduced  its  rich  nut- 
like flavor  has  made  it  a  favorite,  and  its  reputation  is  growing 
year  bv  year. 

The  demand  for  the  avotado  has  alwavs  kept  in  advance  of 
tlu;  supj»1y.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  high  prices  paid  for  it, 
ranging  usually  from  to  50  cents  each  at  retail.  Although 
the  markets  are  at  j)resent  limited,  there  does  nut  seem  to  bo 
any  immediate  danger  of  overj)roduction. 

It  is  not  a  dry-land  ])]ant.  and  its  cultivation  slu)uld  not  be 
attempted  for  profit  on  any  lands  which  are  not  su]>plied  with 
a  generous  rainfall  or  which  cannot  be  brought  under  irrigation. 
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Hi^li  winds  are  decidedly  inimical  to  the  tree.  The  wood 
is  brittle  and  is  liable  to  be  broken  bv  winds.  The  flowers  also 
are  de>troved  by  severe  winds,  and  the  fruit,  which  hangs  from 
pendulous  bran<  li*  s  and  fruit  stems,  is  easily  blown  about, 
broiaed,  or  broken  from  the  tree.  For  tliis  reason  comnKTcial 
culture  should  not  be  attempted  in  localities  of  high  winds 
unless  it  is  possible  to  provide  protection  by  windbreaks. 

One  characteristic  in  soil  is  demanded — good  drainage.  The 
tne  is  very  impatient  of  standing  water  about  its  roots.  Soil 
that  is  underlain  by  an  impervious  layer  should  not  be  chosen 
for  the  orchard. 

Aweto.  Tliis  insect,  one  of  the  strangest  in  the  world,  is 
found  iu  New^  Zealand.  It  is  known  to  naturalists  as  the  Ilipialis 
vivescens,  and  is  a  sort  of  cross  between  a  caterpillar  and  a 
vegetable.  It  is  always  found  at  the  foot  of  a  lar^e  myrtle  tree, 
known  to  the  Maoris  as  a  rata.  Burying  itself  among  the  roots 
a  few  inches  below  the  ground,  it  there  lives  until  it  is  full 
grown  and  then  undergoes  a  marvellous  transformation.  The 
Fpore  of  a  vegetable  fungus  (the  Sophoeria  robertsii)  fastens 
it^If  to  the  neck  of  the  caterpillar,  just  between  the  head  and 
the  first  ring,  and  there  grows  upward  to  the  height  of  from  six 
to  eight  inches.  In  shape  this  stem  somewhat  resembles  a  cat- 
tail. It  shoots  up  two  or  three  inches  above  the  ground  in  which 
tlie  caterpillar  is  buried.  Below  the  earth  it  grows  into  the 
aveto,  filling  up  every  possible  space  within  the  outer  skin,  hut 
leaving  the  external  form  unchanged.  As  soon  as  vegetable 
matter  has  been  entirely  substituted  for  animal,  both  plant  and 
caterpillar  become  hard  and  dry  and  ])orish.  The  whole  has 
DOW  a  brown  color  and  looks  like  a  wooden  caterpillar  with  a 
huge  horn  standing  up  from  the  back  of  its  neck.  How  the 
caterpillar  mana^K  s  to  propagate  its  species  no  one  can  tell. 
FRually  the  caterpillar  becomes  a  chr>'£«alis,  the  chrysalis  changes 
into  a 'moth,  the  moth  lays  eggs,  and  these  eggs  again  become 
caterpillars,  and  so  on  without  stopping.  Many  reasons/'  says 
John  Charles  Leanipfert  in  a  contribution  to  Harper's  Young 
PfopJe,  ''are  given  why  the  plant  shoots  up  from  the  back  of 
the  neck  of  the  aweto,  but  they  have  been  found  worthless  upon 
further  investigation.  Mine  is  that  the  aweto  has  a  slimy  sub- 
trance  oozing  out  from  its  neck,  which,  while  the  aweto  is  horintr 
at  the  foot  of  the  rata  tree  for  its  only  food,  catches  the  seed 
«f  the  fungus  and  holds  it  fast  there  till  the  latter  begins  to 
^ow.  When  it  has  sucked  all  the  vegetable  life  out  of  the  aweto 
it  must  natnrally  die,  for  it  finds  no  further  nourishment.  The 
aweto  is  often  found  in  large  numbers.*' 
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Babel,  Tower  of.   Two  ditferent  piles  of  ruins  in  Babylonia 

are  diVL'rM.'lv  credited  with  beiu«r  remnants  of  t'.iat  tower  whose 
building  caust'd  the  cunlusiun  of  tongues  (Genesis,  chaj).  xi). 
The  lirst  lies  on  the  ea>t  bank  of  tlie  Euplirates  Hiver,  live  miles 
above  the  inudern  eity  of  llillah;  the  sixond  is  a  eonii-al  mound 
known  as  Birs  Xiinrud,  or  Ximrod's  Tower,  six  miles  and  a 
half  soutliWL'st  of  the  same  eitv.  Biblical  scholars  throw  the 
weight  of  their  opinions  in  favor  of  Birs  Xiinrud  as  being  the 
site  of  the  abortive  heaven-jienetrating  shaft.  The  ruins  at 
this  ])oint,  which  consist  mainly  of  kiln-bricks,  huge  stones, 
and  vitrified  mortar,  almost  hidden  from  sight  by  sands,  the 
accumulations  of  centuries,  are  1J>8  feet  in  height  and  nearly 
800  yards  in  l  ircumfcrence.  Sir  K.  K.  Porter,  who  has  given 
much  stiidv  t  )  the  Birs  Xiinrud  ruins,  Ix'lieves  its  vitrified 
appearance  to  l>e  the  results  of  numerous  lightning  strokes,  con- 
clusions which,  taken  in  connection  with  the  tradition  that  tlie 
tower  was  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven,  forms  an  interesting 
f?ubj('ct  for  thought.  Porter  also  says  that,  with  the  exception 
of  natural  accumulalion  and  decay,  the  tower  is,  in  bis  estima- 
tion, almost  iu  the  condition  it  was  left  at  the  time  of  the 
confusion. 

Tlie  actual  heiglit  at  which  the  last  .<tone  of  that  famous 
structure  rested  is  likewise  a  matter  of  merest  conjecture. 
Herodotus,  who  lived  about  1700  years  after  the  recorded  date 
when  that  ''great  spiral  way  to  heaven''  was  attempted,  says 
that  he  saw  at  Babylon  a  structure  consisting  of  eight  towers 
raised  one  above  another,  each  soventy-five  feet  in  height,  but 
whether  this  ruin  was  the  remains  of  the  tower  of  Babel  it  wa^ 
even  then  impossible  to  ascertain.  Herodotus,  usually  minutely 
exact  in  his  writing,  leaves  \is  in  isrnoranee  as  to  how  the  upper 
level  of  each  of  these  seventy-five  foot  towers  was  reached  from 
the  level  below. 

Most  orientalists  maintain  that  God  did  not  put  a  stop  to 
the  work  until  the  tower  had  reached  a  height  of  10,000  fathoms, 
or  about  twelve  miles.  In  Ceylonese  tradition  it  is  said  to  have 
been  as  high  as  20,000  elephants,  each  standing  one  above  the 
other.  St.  Jerome  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  persons  who  bad 
examined  the  mins,  that  it  did  not  reach  a  height  exceeding  four 
miles.  Other  statements  are  still  more  extravagant. 

Baby-show.  The  first  baby-show  in  the  ITnited  States  (or 
anvwhere  else  in  the  world)  was  held  at  S])riugfield,  Ohio,  on 
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Orto])or  14,  18.54.  Conceived  half  in  jest,  its  projectors  were 
suFjjris^nl  at  the  whole-liearted  enthusiasm  whieli  greeted  the 
idea.  On  the  appointed  day,  a  muster  of  "infantry  in  arms" 
(the  contemporaneous  newspaper  jest)  rallied  in  a  tent  spwially 
prepared  for  them.  At  eleven  a.m.  a  lar^^e  circle  was  formed  by 
a  rope  around  the  tent,  and  outside  of  this  the  uninterested 
adults  were  made  to  stand,  which  they  did  j)atiently,  under  the 
promise  that  the  babies  would  soon  be  exhibited.  Nine  ladies 
and  six  gentlemen  were  then  elected,  whose  duty  it  was  to  enter 
the  tent,  examine  the  babies,  and  award  the  premiums.  The 
judges  were  about  to  proceed  to  their  task  when  a  telegraph 
WIS  receivedy  announcing  that  an  additional  lot  of  babies  were 
on  the  train  from  Dayton,  and  would  be  there  at  twelve  o'clock, 
and  requesting  a  postponement  of  the  examination  until  said 
babies  arrived.  The  request  was  acceded  to.  A  few  minutes 
after  twelve  the  judges  entered  the  tent^  which  presented  a 
novel,  amusintj,  and  interesting  sight.  The  mothers  and  nurses, 
seated,  had  the  little  darlings"  all  ready  for  inspection.  One 
lady  pointed  with  pride  to  the  chubby  legs  of  her  boy;  while 
another  glowingly  referred  to  the  delicate  but  well-formed 
features  of  her  girl.  One  boasted  of  having  the  largest  of  its 
ige;  another,  of  the  smallest  and  smartest.  Some  of  the  babies 
,  wemed  to  feel  their  importance  on  this  occasion  :  and,  in  spite 
of  the  most  earnest  entreaties,  would  be  in  mischief,  and  keep  up 
a  continued  noise.  Others  lay  quietly  in  their  mothers'  arms, 
watching  the  proceedings  with  apparent  interest;  while  others 
insisted  on  hiding  tln  ir  innocent  faces  in  their  mothers'  bosoms. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-seven  babies  were  entered  for  ex- 
hibition, and  they  came  from  iilmost  everywhere.  Several  coun- 
ties, including  Hamilton  of  Ohio,  were  well  represented;  and 
there  were  babies  from  Indiana,  liouisiana,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Massachusetts.  Laige  and  fat  children  seemed  to  predominate. 
One  from  Indiana,  only  five  months  old,  weighed  27^^  pounds, 
and  another,  four  months  old,  weighed  20  pounds.  A  pair  of 
twins,  of  Clark  County,  attracted  much  attention.  They  were 
Terr  pretty  and  as  near  alike  as  two  peas.  An  elderly  lady  was 
present  with  her  seventeenth  baby,  only  two  months  old.  She 
claimed  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  child  she  presented,  but 
thought  she  was  deserving  of  a  premium.  The  jud^s  were  a 
long  time  in  their  investigations.  After  they  retired,  the 
mothers,  with  their  children  in  their  arms,  walked  into  the 
Ftoral-hall,  where  they  remained,  while  the  spectators  crowded 
past  them  to  take  a  look  at  the  habies.  Though  the  ''show" 
was  ended,  the  excitement  was  not  over.  Evervbody  wanted  to 
know  the  premium  habies.  The  judges,  not  heing  able  to  con- 
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Bult  without  interruption  on  tlie  ground,  retired  to  the  Antliouy- 
house  in  the  city.  There  they  were  followed  by  hundredis^ 
anxious  to  learn  the  result  The  discussion  regarding  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  different  babies  was  not  over  till  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  the  following  prizes  were  awarded : 
First  prize,  a  splendid  service  of  silver  plate,  including  a  large 
salver,  to  the  daughter  of  William  Romner,  of  Vienna,  Clark 
County,  aged  ten  months.  Second  prize,  a  service  of  silver 
plate,  to  tiie  son  of  William  McDowell,  of  Fulton,  Hamilton 
County,  Ohio,  aged  thirteen  months.  Third  prize,  a  plain  ser- 
vice of  silver,  to  the  daughter  of  Mr.  A.  Canon,  of  Philadelphia. 

Backgammon.  The  European  variety  of  a  group  of  games 
where  the  throws  of  dice  or  lots  are  turned  to  account  by  the 
moving  of  pieces  on  a  board.  Thus,  to  the  excitement  of  chance 
is  added  the  more  logical  element  of  skill.  All  these  games  are 
an  evolution  from  the  simpler  forms  of  dice  and  lot-throwing 
(see  Dicb).  Professor  Edward  B.  Tylor  surmises  that  when 
Greek  writers  mention  dice-playing  they  mean  some  game  of 
this  class;  otherwise  there  would  be  no  sense  in  Plutarch*s  re- 
mark, that,  in  life  as  in  dicing,  one  must  not  only  get  good 
throws,  but  know  how  to  use  them.  That  the  Greeks  derived 
the  game  from  the  East  is  made  probable  from  the  story  which 
the  same  author  tells  of  the  Persian  queen,  Parysatis,  mother 
of  Artaxerxcs.  He  describes  her  as  terrible  at  dice:  By  "care- 
ful playing she  suoceeded  in  winning  from  the  king  the  eunuch 
Mesabates,  who  had  ( nt  ofT  the  head  and  hand  of  Cyriu.,  and 
straightway  ordered  that  hapless  individual  to  be  flayed  alive. 
The  Persian  game  is  to  this  day  known  as  mard  and  is  very 
similar  to  European  backgammon.  Still  another  oriental  varie^ 
is  the  Hindoo  patchesi,  whieh  is  nearly  akin  to  the  Aztec 
game  of  patolizli,  or  pot  oil  i,  described  by  the  Spanish  con- 
querors of  Mexico.  The  Chinese  have  a  fanion;^  backgammon 
game  known  as  The  Table  of  Promotion  of  Mandarins.''  It 
is  played  by  two  or  more  persons  on  a  large  paper  diagram 
upon  which  are  printed  the  titles  of  the  various  officials  and 
dignitaries  of  the  government.  Moves  are  mndc  by  throwing 
dice,  and  the  player-;,  whose  positions  on  the  diagram  are 
indicated  by  (olored  sticks  of  wood,  arc  advanced  or  set  back, 
according  to  the  throws. 

A  quaint  story  is  told  of  the  origin  of  thi?  irnme.  The 
emperor  Kienlung,  tradition  says,  was  in  the  hnlut  of  walkinjr 
at  nightfall  among  the  hoiT^es  occupied  by  candidates  Avhn  had 
come  up  to  Peking  for  the  triennial  examination.  Xitilit  after 
ni^rht  he  heard  the  sound  of  di(  (^  issuing  from  one  of  tlie  houses. 
Finally  he  summoned  the  offender  before  him  to  explain  his 
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cuiuiuct.  Tlie  latter,  feariut,^  I)uni.-liinent,  told  the  inonanh 
that  he  had  tonstructed  a  chart  on  which  he  had  written  the 
names  of  all  the  positions  in  the  ^'ovcrnnient,  and  that  he  and 
his  friends  threw  dice,  traversin*^  the  hoard  according  to  their 
throws,  and  were  thus  impressed  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
various  ranks  and  steps  leading  to  political  advancement. 

The  emperor  commanded  him  to  hring  the  chart  next  day 
for  his  inspection.  That  night  the  unfortunate  young  man, 
whfise  excuse  was  a  fiction  created  at  the  moment,  sat  until 
daybreak,  pencil  in  hand,  and  made  a  chart  according  to  hia 
stor)',  which  he  carried  to  His  ^fajesty.  The  august  prince  was 
much  pleased  with  the  diligence  of  the  scholar  who  improved  his 
miDd  even  while  amusing  himself,  and  dismissed  him  with  many 
eomplimenU. 

In  Japan  a  great  many  games  are  played  on  hoards  or 
diagrams,  the  moves  heing  made  hy  throwing  dice.  All  of  them 
como  under  the  genf  ral  name  of  "  Sugroku/'  The  most  popular 
is  called  "  Travelling  Sugroku."  It  is  played  upon  a  large  sheet 
of  paper  on  which  are  represented  the  various  stopping  places 
of  a  jonrnoy, — as,  for  example,  the  fifty-three  post-stations  be- 
tween Tokio  and  Kioto. 

The  method  of  playing  the  classic  form  of  hackgamtnon  may 
be  made  out  from  a  fifth  century  Greek  e))igram,  recording  a 
isame  played  hy  the  emperor  Zeno.  Thr  letter,  it  appears,  got 
his  men  so  blocked  that,  having  the  ill  luck  to  throw  2,  5,  6 
(three  dice  were  used  in  those  day»,  as  was  still  the  custom  in 
the  ini'ldle  ages),  the  only  moves  open  obliged  him  to  leave 
fight  blocks. 

In  the  Roman  empire  the  name  was  known  as  ''Twelve 
Unefi"  {Duodecim  Srnpia)  or  "Tables''  (Tabula).  This  was 
the  game  of  which  Ovid  says  that  it  had  as  many  lines  as  the 
year  has  months.  He  advises  the  lover,  when  playing  with  his 
miiitress,  to  cnny  favor  with  her  by  giving  himself  bad  throws 
and  playing  them  ill.  ''Among  the  Christian  antiquities  in 
Rome,''  says  Ptofeseor  Tylor,  ''  is  a  marble  slab  on  which  a 
backgammon-table  is  cut,  with  a  Greek  cross  in  the  middle,  and 
a  Greek  Inscription  that  Jesus  Christ  gives  victory  and  help  to 
dicers  if  they  write  His  name  when  throwing  the  dice — Amen. 
Carelessly  scratched  as  it  is,  by  some  stone-cutter  whose  faith 
went  beyond  his  trictrac,  it  shows  that  the  board  was  like  ours, 
even  to  the  division  In  the  middle  which  makes  the  two  poups 
of  six  points  on  each  side.'*  From  ancient  Rome,  too,  we  inherit 
the  habit  of  making  the  hackgammon>bonrd  with  a  draught- 
board on  the  reverse  side,  at  any  rate  the  commentators  so 
interpret  Martial's  epigram  on  the  tabula  lusoria : 
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Hie  iiiihi  bis  seno  numeratur  tessara  puncto 
Calculus  hie  geinino  discolor  hoste  perit. 

Here  twice  tlie  die  is  counted  to  the  point  of  size. 
Here,  twixt  twin  foea  of  otber  hue,  the  diaughtiuan  dies. 

It  was  from  Rome  that  backgammon  spread  all  over  £uro|^, 
and  we  still  speak  of  the  tables,  which  is,  of  coursCy  the  L«atiii 
iabuliB,  A  distich  of  the  Elizabethan  period  says : 

Man's  life  is  a  game  of  tables,  and  he  may 
Mend  hig  bad  fortune  by  hU  wiser  play. 

There  is  no  donl)t  it  was  oiue  a  vorv  fashionable  amiiscMneiit. 
Henrv  VIII  was  plnvijiLT  at  it  with  his  (pieen.  Anno  Holcyn, 
when  an  account  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  execution  was  hron^Hit 
to  liim.  Lookinir  sternly  at  Iht,  hi-  said,  **  Thou  art  tlu^  canst* 
of  this  man's  death";  and  then  lie  witiidrew,  in  evident  j>er- 
turhntion,  to  the  solitude  of  liis  cliamher. 

Bagpipe.    In  literature  ami  liistorv  this  musical  instru- 
ment is  mainlv  associated  with  Scotland  and  the  Scotch.  Tiior.' 
is  reason  to  hclieve.  however,  that  the  En<?lish,  throuLdi  in- 
lieritance  from  their  I\oman  conijuerors,  were  *he  oriirinal  ha>:- 
pipers  of  (Jreat  Ih'itain.    We  know  that  durinjz  the  sixteenth 
century  the  ha<:pij)er  was  a  reirular  functionary  in  the  estaldish- 
ments  of  English  princes  and  nobles,  while  no  such  musician 
was  found  at  the  Scottish  court.    Nor  is  there  any  reference 
to  instrument  or  musician  in  anv  of  the  few  Highland  ])ocm< 
that  have  survived  from  the  Middle  Aires.    James  I  used  to 
play  the  bagpipe;  but  he  may  have  learnt  it,  among  other 
acconij)! ishmcnts.  in  England.    The  harp,  till  within  very  receui 
times,  has  been  the  national  instrument  of  Scotland.    In  fact, 
the  bagpipe  has  never  been  very  poj)ular  there,  save  in  the  High- 
lands.   In  1(530  the  magistrates  of  Aberdeen  issued  the  follow- 
ing suggestive  order:  "The  magistrates  discharge  the  conininn 
piper  of  all  going  through  the  town,  at  night  or  in  the  morning, 
in  time  coming,  with  liis  pipe;  it  brings  an  nncivill  forme  to 
be  nsit  within  sic  a  famous  burghe,  and  being  often  found  fault 
with,  as  well  by  sundry  neighbours  of  the  town  as  by  strangers." 

The  trouble  seems  to  be  that  this  much  bcdamned  and  much 
belauded  instrument  belongs  to  no  nation  in  particular*  Its 
antiquity  is  indisjuitable.  Chinese  traditions  malce  it  the  oldest 
instrument  in  the  Celestial  Empire.  The  I^gyptians  employed 
the  bagpipe  drone  and  a  player  of  this  instrument  is  seulptared 
on  a  Hittite  slab  dating  bacic  to  a  thousand  years  before  Christ 
A  Grecian  bas-relief  preserved  in  one  of  the  Boman  museunu 
shows  a  bagpiper  playing  a  pipe  exactly  like  that  now  used  by 
Highlanders.    A  Roman  coin  of  the  time  of  Nero  bears  a 
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eimilar  device.  Xero  himself  is  said  to  have  played  on  the 
Imgpipe.  Its  Latin  name  was  uiricularis  tibia  and  its  invention 
^as  accredited  to  Pan,  Mercury^  and  other  classical  gods.  The 
Jews  attributed  it  to  Tubal  Cain. 

The  bagpipe  is  almost  universal  throughout.  Asia,  though 
at  present  it  is  not  so  much  in  use  as  in  former  ages.  It  is 
familiar  to  Cliinese  musicians,  and  is  met  with  in  Persia.  Dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages  it  made  its  home  in  every  European 
country.  In  Austria  dancing  to  the  bagpipe  was  a  favorite 
diversion  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century.  In  Qemiany  at 
the  same  period  its  popularity  is  attested  by  the  legend  of  the 
I'icd  Piper  of  Hamelin.  It  became  a  court  instrument  played 
by  minnesingers  and  troubadours  not  only  in  Germany  but  in 
France  and  Spain.  From  Boccaccio  we  learn  that  in  1348  a 
bagpiper  accompanied  the  fugitives  who  fled  from  plague- 
atricken  Florence  to  the  country.  In  Belgium  pipers  took  part 
in  religious  services,  and  there  were  masques  of  pipers.  On 
one  occasion,  at  a  feast  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  ''many  wild 
boasts  danced  round  a  cage  containing  two  apes  playing  on 
bagpipes.'^  Comic  pictures  of  pigs,  bears,  and  other  animals 
playing  this  instrument  attest  its  mediseval  vogue  in  divers 
countries;  and  the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  is  further  shown 
in  its  being  pictured  as  a  component  part  of  the  celestial  instru- 
ment played  by  angels.  Baphacl  introduces  a  bagpiper  in  his 
picture  of  the  Nativity.  The  instrument  was  supposed,  also, 
to  influence  the  actions  of  animals.  In  Sweden  an  ecclesiastic 
dignitary  of  the  sixteenth  century  relates  that  the  shepherds 
employed  the  bagpipe  to  induce  their  flocks  to  come  together 
and  feed  with  relish. 

In  Fiance,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  five  different 
forms  of  the  bagpipe  were  used,  and  two  of  these,  the  cornemuse 
and  the  musette,  were  much  in  vogue;  in  fact,  the  musette, 
which  was  modelled  on  the  Irish  uilleann,  was  the  fashionable 
instrument  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.  Ladies  vied  with  one 
another  as  players  and  as  owners  of  beautifully  decorated  speci- 
mens. In  1049  the  Court  Band  included  four  musettes. 
Mcrsenne  wrote  that  with  a  skilful  player  tliis  instrument  did 
not  yield  to  any  other.  In  the  Frencli  arm  v.  also,  the  inu>ett(' 
was  used  up  to  the  opening  years  of  the  last  eenturv.  In  Italy, 
especially  in  the  Sicilies,  it  is  common.  Tlie  Italian  })easant 
believes  that  it  is  the  hest-loved  music  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  also 
that  it  is  the  instrument  upon  which  the  shepherds  expressed 
their  joy  when  they  visited  the  Saviour. 

The  piUerari,  or  peasant-pipers  of  Italy,  are  especially  in 
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evidence  at  the  Christmas  season,  when  they  flock  down  to  the 
neighboring  cities,  stopping  to  play  at  every  shrine  on  the  road. 

In  Scothind  the  ])agpipe  may  have  l)een  known  before  the 
time  of  James  I  (the  Vlth  of  Scotland),  but  it  first  emerges 
into  history  during  the  minority  of  that  monarch,  when  the 
unity  of  the  clans  was  in  a  measure  broken,  and  the  sanguinary 
spirit  that  succeeded  found  itself  better  attuned  to  the  clamor 
of  the  pipes  than  to  the  tenderer  notes  of  the  harp. 

Thv  bagpipe  was  rarely  played  within  doors,  except  in  tlic 
halls  of  chieftains,  where  it  is  still  a  customary  piece  of  state 
to  have  the  pipes  playing  all  the  time  of  dinner.  At  Balmoral, 
when  royalty  comes  there,  bagpipers  play  during  all  the  time 
of  dinner,  only  they  are  removed  to  the  outside  and  perform 
marching  on  the  terrace  opposite  the  dining-room  window.  At 
Tuarriage  processions  and  funerals  it  was  also  used,  as  being  the 
instrument  which  could  be  most  conveniently  played  while  the 
musician  was  w  alking  along  with  the  crowd. 

Every  clan  had  three  appropriate  tunes  peculiar  to  itstdf. 
These  were  "  The  Gathering  of  the  Clans,"  or  "  Pibroch  " ;  its 
March;  and  its  Lament,  or  "Coronach."  We  are  all  familiar 
with  Scott's  fine  version  of  The  MacOrcgor's  *  Gathering,' " 
beginning 

The  moon's  on  the  lake  and  the  mi^t'ii  on  the  brae. 

The  Pibroch  "  became  especially  famous  during  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  wlu'ii  Pitt  insisted  that  the  Hi«ihlaii(kTs  should  i>e 
called  out  in  defenee  of  the  Hritish  ri<rhts  in  North  America, 
despite  the  fears  of  the  loyalists  who  thoutrht  it  iui»zht  not  be 
safe  to  trust  them  so  soon  after  the  defeat  at  ("ulhxleii.  ]*itt 
carried  his  ])oiiit,  and  the  llifihlanders  fou<:lit  as  tiercelv  for 
kin^r  and  country  against  the  French  in  America  as  if  France 
had  not  been  tlie  tra<litional  ally  of  the  Scutch  Jiighlanderb  in 
the  Jacobist  insurrections. 

In  the  e\p<'(lition  aiiainst  Fort  l)u<|uesne  Major  (irant.  of 
^ronttromery's  I li^^hlandiTs,  was  independently  sent  forth  with 
400  of  his  men  and  500  provincials  in  reconnoissance.  Tlie 
11  iirhlanders,  with  the  same  nn-kless  darin*r  that  had  wroufj^ht 
Woe  to  their  brethren  at  Culloden,  insisted  on  advHncin*^  with 
drums  beatinfj  and  the  ]>i|)es  "skirlini?"  the  ])ibroch.  Thus 
warned,  the  cnemv  fell  uj>on  them,  and,  after  a  (h'S})erate  con- 
flict, sent  tlie  sliatiered  column  reeling;  back.  Onlv  l-'iO  Iliijli- 
1an<lers  reaclic<l  Loyal  Henninfr.  In  the  bnttle  of  (Quebec  a  year 
later,  the  ])ibroeh  worked  to  better  piir])ose.  There  it  rallied  a 
broken  IliLddand  regiment  and  inspired  them  to  renew  their 
chaiLM'  with  such  fury  as  J,o  change  a  threatened  defeat  into 
victory. 
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Byroii*8  reference  to  the  sound  of  the  pipes  at  Waterloo 
is  familiar: 

And  wild  and  high  the  C'aiiieroirs  Gathering  roBe, 

The  war-note  of  Loehwl,  which  Albyn's  hills 
Have  beard,  and  heard,  too,  have  her  Saxon  foes; 

How  on  the  noon  of  nijjht  that  pibrodi  thrillH 

Si»va*rp  and  slirill !     Hut  with  tlio  breath  that  fills 
The  mountain-pipe,  so  till  the  luountaineerH 

With  the  fierce  native  daring  that  instils 
Tlie  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand  years. 
And  Evan's,  Donald's  fame  rings  in  each  clansman's  ears. 

Yot  the  hn^ipipo  lia?  it?  cnrinio^j.  Tlio  Gormans  call  it  a 
dudeWack.  which  sounds  opproltrions  if  not  actually  lil)ell()us. 
In  the  year  1805,  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  some  offshoots 
from  the  Vatcrland  had  an  opportunity  lepilly  to  testify  to 
Their  horror  of  the  instrument.  A  procession  of  freaks  bcloni:- 
iiiiT  tf)  a  show  was  hea<led  by  a  haiipiper,  whose  instrument 
alaniied  all  iK  iirh boring?  horses,  causin<r  so  mucli  injurs'  to  one 
of  them  that  its  owner  hrouirht  suit  for  damniros  spjainst  the 
showman.  Justice  and  jury  were  all  of  German  birth.  They 
;:Mve  the  plaintiff  a  verdict  of  $1*25,  and  found  that  'Mhe 
dudelsack  is  not  a  musical  instrument,"  and  that  the  horse 
was  scared  to  death  by  an  unearthly  noise  niade  by  a  fiend 
with  the  afor«'said  dudelsack." 

Ball  and  Ball  Games.  Recent  excavations  near  Cairo, 
Firv'pt,  have  lirought  to  li*,dit  small  balls  of  leather  and  others 
of  wood  ohviouslv  used  in  some  outdoor  sport,  and  probably 
'Irttiner  hack  to  at  least  t?00()  years  before  Christ.  These  are 
the  oldest  balls  of  the  kind  in  existence.  ITence  E^pt  may  bo 
the  birthplace  of  the  ori^rinal  l)all  game,  whatever  it  was.  We 
know,  however,  that  the  Greeks  and  Komans  played  hall  at  a 
remote  period.  We  do  not  know  the  exact  nature  of  any  of  these 
sncient  games,  Egyptian,  (J reek,  or  Roman. 

nand-ball,  swmiething  hke  that  we  still  play,  is  the  earliest 
ball  game  that  emerges  from  the  mists  of  histor\% — in  Italy 
under  the  name  of  pallonr,  in  France  under  that  of  jeu  de 
paume,  in  Britain  under  that  of  "  hves,"  because  the  hall  is 
Ktnick  with  the  hand  or  "bunch  of  fives.''  Hand-ball,  there- 
fore, may  he  considered  the  parent  of  all  our  modern  games 
of  ball,  the  ancestor  of  tennis,  lawn  tennis,  cricket,  and  base- 
ball. Very  gradual  was  the  evolution  to  a  game  where  some- 
thing hesides  the  naked  hand  was  used  for  striking  the  ball. 
First  the  hand  was  covered  with  a  glove  to  protect  it.  Then 
came  the  first  rude  form  of  racquet — a  spoon-shaped  basket 
otrappefl  to  the  arm,  much  like  that  still  used  in  the  Basque 
game  of  pelote,    Elarly  in  the  fifteenth  century  this  was  suc- 
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ceeded  by  a  baitoir  or  battledore  covered  with  parchment  and 
with  a  wooden  liandle.  So  popular  were  these  battoirs  tliat  cveiy 
available  bit  of  parchment  was  used  up  in  their  manufacture, 
even  to  manuscripts  of  the  classics,  as  witness  the  familiar 
story  of  the  French  tutor  in  the  sixteenth  century.  While  play- 
ing ball  he  noticed  tliat  there  were  faint  Latin  characters  on  hi« 
racquet.  Taking  it  home  with  him  to  decipher,  he  found  that 
tlif  parclinient  was  evidently  a  ])ortion  of  the  missing  books  of 
Livy  w  liich  scliolars  had  mourned  for  ajies.  Ro  at  once  ohtainod 
the  address  of  tlie  maker,  hut  arrived  there  only  to  find  that  he 
was  too  late.    The  MS.  had  all  been  used  up. 

The  haHoir  was  soon  succeedetl  by  a  racquet  something  like 
that  now  in  use  in  lawn  tennis.  In  France,  tlie  new  sranic 
retained  the  old  name  of  the  jru  dc  paumc,  though  that  was  no 
longer  rightly  descriptive;  in  Italy,  it  came  to  be  called  sinij>ly 
la  palla,  the  ball.  In  England  it  was  known  as  tennis,  and 
there,  as  elsewhere,  was  the  favorite  game  of  the  royal  courts. 
In  1555,  one  Messer  Antonio  Scaino,  a  learned  doctor  of  the 
church,  ])ul)lishe(l  a  valuable  treatise,  "Trattato  della  Palla,'* 
which  did  nnicli  to  assimilate  and  cocirdinate  the  rules  of  llie 
ganx'  in  the  dilferent  countries  where  it  was  jdayed.  Some  of 
the  ternjs  which  he  makes  use  of  have  survived  to  our  day  in  the 
more  modern  lawn  tennis,  as  due  (deuce)  and  rantafjgto  (van- 
tage). With  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  game  of 
tennis  languished  and  indeed  it  had  become  well-nigh  extinct 
until  within  our  own  days  when  the  interest  excited  by  lawn 
tennis  recalled  attention  to  the  more  venerable  ganu'  of  which 
it  was  the  ofTspring.  At  present  tennis  is  played  considerably  in 
England  and  in  AnuTica. 

Balloon.  The  first  idea  of  the  balloon  is  said  to  have 
presented  itself  to  Stej»hen  MontgoHier.  a  paper  maker  by  trade, 
through  an  accident  ditTerently  narrated  by  two  of  bis  early 
biographers.  One  version  is  that  Montgolfier  happened  to  fling 
a  pa])er  bag  into  the  fire.  It  became  filled  up  with  smoke  and 
in  that  condition  hung  sus|)ende(l  for  a  time  in  the  chimney. 
The  other  story  re}>resents  Montgolfier  as  boiling  water  in  a 
c;)iree  pot  over  whic  h  a  conical  jniper  cover  was  seen  to  swell 
and  rise  as  it  becjime  filled  with  vapor.  Hence  the  idea  entered 
his  mind  of  a  bag  rendered  lighter  than  the  surrounding  atmos- 
j)here  by  inllation  whiih  in  due  course  reached  full  developmeut 
in  the  i»alloon  (see  Fi.YiNO  M.vciunks). 

Ballyhack,  a  little  seaport  town  of  Wexford  County,  Ireland. 
Its  name  is  used  humorously  in  such  phrases  as  "Go  to  Bally- 
hack!'' much  as  if  it  sumnuni  up  all  that  was  unpleasant  or 
degenerate  in  Ireland.   Possibly  it  is  the  cacophonous  name  that 
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suggests  something  outlandish  or  banal.  Much  in  the  same 
way  Oshkosh  is  sometimes  taken  as  the  type  of  provincialism  in 

the  United  States. 

Bamboo.  There  is  no  tree  which  serves  so  many  useful 
purposes  as  the  bamboo.  The  native  of  India  obtains  from  it  a 
}nirt  of  his  food,  many  of  his  household  utensils,  and  a  wood 
at  once  lighter  and  capable  of  bearing  greater  strains  than 
heavier  timber  of  the  same  size.  Besides,  in  expeditions  in  the 
Iropies,  inuK  r  the  rays  of  a  vertical  sun,  bainhoo  tanks  have 
more  than  once  been  used  as  barrels,  in  whicli  water  has  been 
kept  fresher  than  could  have  been  done  in  vessels  of  any  other 
kind. 

I'pun  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  and  in  the  islands 
near  Asia  and  Australasia,  especially  iji  the  rhili])pine8,  bamboo 
furnishes  all  the  material  for  the  tonstruction  of  houses,  pleas- 
ant, substantial,  and  })rererahl('  to  tliose  of  stone,  which  recurring 
eartlupiakes  only  too  froqucuUy  bring  down  upon  the  heads  of 
the  tenants. 

To  tile  Filipino  it  is  an  essential  for  existence.  It  constitutes 
the  whoh»  or  a  part  of  every  article  he  makes.  Without  it  he 
tould  scarcely  avoid  extinction. 

From  foumhition  to  ronf-tree  his  dwelling-place  is  all 
l)ainlM»o,  save  for  tlie  grass  thatch  occasionally  u>e(l  in  place  of 
Ijiimboo  rooling.  The  posts  on  which  it  rests  are  large  bamboo 
j)t»les;  the  lloor  is  of  narrow  Ijamboo  slats  bound  together  by 
l>anibuo  strips;  the  walls  are  of  a  thin  variety  of  bamboo  split 
open  and  tlattened  out  into  boards;  the  doors  and  the  windows 
are  of  bamboo,  and  they  open  and  shut  by  means  of  hollow 
bamboos  which  slide  upon  smaller  bamboos.  Not  a  nail,  not  a 
bit  of  iron,  enters  into  the  work  of  construction,  liandmo 
rafters  are  fastened  to  bamboo  plates  with  bamboo  pegs  and 
bound  down  with  strips  of  pliable  bamboo  rope. 

The  very  ladder  which  reaches  to  the  single  door  of  this 
j)rimitive  house  on  stilts  is  all  bamboo.  Sapling  bandjoo  rungs 
are  inserted  into  two  stout  bamboo  poles,  and  the  whole  is 
Ixjund  together  with  bamboo  strips. 

Rice  is  frequently  cooked  in  the  hollow  joint  of  a  green 
bamboo  over  a  blazing  heap  of  bamboo  twigs.  Indeed  the  first 
sprouts  of  the  young  bamboo  of  a  certain  species  are  boiled  and 
eaten  by  the  poorer  classes.  When  the  Filipino  needs  water  he 
fastens  a  hollow  bamboo  joint  to  a  bamboo  sweep  by  means  of 
a  bamboo  rope  and  lowers  it  into  the  well  which  he  has  scooped 
out  with  bamboos.  Or,  if  he  have  no  well,  he  takes  a  stout 
bamboo  about  eight  feet  long,  removes  from  the  interior  all 
-    partitions  which  separate  each  joint,  leaving  the  one  at  the  bvtt 
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end,  aud  thus  in  a  few  minutes  is  provided  with  a  ^  e^sel  that  will 
hold  several  gallons  of  water  and  outwear  the  best  pail  ever 
manufactured.  This  he  fills  at  the  nearest  stream,  deftly 
balances  it  upon  his  shoulder  with  the  open  end  just  hi^Mi 
enough  to  save  the  contents,  and  trots  hack  to  his  hut  with  far 
greater  ease  than  would  the  white  man  with  a  single  bucketful. 

His  musical  int^truments,  mainly  flutes  aud  crude  violins, 
are  made  entirely  of  bamboo,  even  to  the  bow  of  the  latter  and 
its  strings  and  pegs.  So  are  his  agricultural  implements,  his 
lish-traps  and  his  lishing  gear,  and  his  weapons  of  war.  When 
at  last  he  dies,  he  is  carried  to  his  grave  in  a  Innnboo  mat  sus- 
pended from  a  baml)<)o  jjole,  his  grave  is  dug  with  a  banilx>o 
scoop,  and  a  hamhou  cross  is  liis  only  monument.  (BiiADFuiU)  K. 
Danikls,  in  Siuidat/  Associated  Magazines,  ^larch  20,  19 lU.) 

The  lol'iit'st  of  the  hamljoos  is  the  Sammot.  In  the  tra*  t> 
where  it  grows  to  the  greatest  perfcetiun  it  sometimes  rises  to 
the  height  of  lUU  feet,  with  a  stem  only  is  inches  in  diameter 
at  tlie  I)as('.    The  wood  itself  is  only  an  inch  in  thickness. 

In  one  day  the  hamlioo  attains  the  height  of  several  inches, 
aud  with  a  microscope  its  development  can  he  easily  watched. 

A  remarkable  feature  is  the  blossoming  of  the  bamboo.  With 
all  its  marvellous  rapidity  of  growth  it  blooms  only  twice  in  a 
century,  the  flower  a[)pearing  at  the  end  of  eadi  50  years.  Like 
other  grasses,  the  l)ainl»oo  dies  after  having  borne  seed. 

Colonel  Yule,  in  his  translation  of  Marco  Polo,  refers  to 
the  Hindoo  who  reatlily  believed  all  the  wonderful  things  tohl 
him  about  Europe,  but  could  not  be  made  to  understand  how 
it  was  possible  for  human  beings  to  exist  iu  a  land  destitute  of 
bamboos. 

The  varieties  of  the  band)oo  differ  in  size  from  slender  reeds 
to  tree-like  growths  often  reaching  a  height  of  70  feet  or  more, 
with  a  stem  over  15  inches  thick.  The  stem,  tapering  from  the 
base,  is  divided  at  very  irregular  intervals  (measurable  some- 
times in  inches  and  sometimes  in  feet)  by  joints  whose  position 
is  marked  on  the  exterior  by  nodes. 

Banana.  The  banana  shares  with  the  apple,  though  less 
extensively,  tlie  siiper>tilion  that  it  was  the  forbidden  fruit  of 
the  Garden  of  Eden.  It  is  one  of  tin*  curiosities  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  One  cannot  call  it  either  a  tree,  a  l)ush,  a  shrub,  an 
lierb,  or  a  vegetable,  but  a  herbaceous  \)h\\\i  with  the  ^tatus  of 
a  tree.  Though  it  sometimes  reaches  the  lieight  of  30  f  -.-t 
there  is  no  woody  fibre  in  any  part  of  its  structure.  The  bnnches 
of  fruit  growing  on  the  dwarf  banana  plant  are  often  heavier 
than  the  stalk  which  supports  them.  Xo  other  plant  gives  sucli 
a  quantity  of  food  to  the  acre.    It  yields  40  times  more  bj 
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weight  tliau  the  ])otato  aiul  133  tiiuc8  mure  tlian  wheat.  Xo 
in^'t  will  attack  it.  it  is  iinimine  from  disease  of  any  sort. 
It  bears  two  crops  every  year.  Uence  it  is  obtainable  ten  months 
out  of  the  twelve. 

The  banana  is  ever  widening  its  habitat.  The  limits  of  its 
successful  development  used  to  be  given  as  30  degrees  nortli  and 
31  degrees  south  of  the  equator.  But  Dr.  S.  Hung,  of  Bonn 
University,  says  that  its  cultivation  has  been  slowly  creeping 
vp  the  wami  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal  till  it  has  nearly 
mchc'  l  the  3Tth  parallel,  and  Hubertus  Atdiagen  reports  that 
the  plant  is  doing  well  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  several  degrees 
north  of  the  30th  parallel,  in  the  latitude  of  Charleston  and 
Savannah. 

There  is  now  no  doubt  that  the  history  of  banana  cultivation 
will  l>o  much  like  that  of  many  other  useful  plants.  Hardy 
varieties  of  apples  are  growing  to-day  in  central  Minnesota^ 
vliere,  forty  years  ago,  the  farmers  were  saying  that  the  apple- 
tree  would  never  endure  the  long  winters.  Dr.  M.  Za^^orodsky 
and  other  authorities  in  plant  geography  predict  that,  as  ex- 
perience is  gained  and  the  cultivation  of  the  banana  widens, 
varieties  of  it  will  he  developed  tliat  will  withstand  even  con- 
Mderable  degrees  of  drought  and  frost  and  enlarge  the  area  of 
cultivation  to  an  important  extent. 

In  September,  1911,  the  New  York  Qlohe  reported  that  "a 
hunch  of  about  150  huge  red  bananas  has  just  ripened  in  Central 
Park  conservatory,  where  two  similar  bunches  grew  to  perfection 
last  3'ear." 

At  one  time  the  ha n ana-tree  was  utilized  mainly  a  shade 
for  the  coffee-shriih.  To-day  the  fruit  rivals  the  apple  in  popu- 
larity, and  its  cultivation  has  led  to  the  multi])lication  of  mush- 
room towns  in  Central  and  Southern  America  dcvottxl  to  this 
and  to  hardly  any  other  business.  An  especially  nourishing 
Mttlj^nu'iit  of  this  sort  is  Bocas  del  Toro  (literally  Mouth  of 
the  Bull),  in  the  State  of  Panama,  60  miles  up  the  coast  north 
of  Colon.  Here  the  soil  is  so  rich  and  moist  that  the  hanana 
grows  so  prolifK  ully  that  the  bunches  ordinarily  bearing  in 
other  countries  from  100  to  175  separate  bananas  here  reach 
the  maxinuim  of  300  of  "  hig  yellows'*  on  a  single  stem,  which 
is  a  hi;_'  shoulder  load  for  the  burliest  negro. 

The  fruit  from  Bocas  is  exceptionally  large,  and  at  an 
average  of  six  inches  for  each  })anana  in  length,  the  entire 
amount  of  them  landed  in  New  York  eveiy  year,  if  placed  in 
a  single  string,  end  to  end,  would  reach  considerably  more  than 
twice  around  the  earth. 

A  visit  to  one  of  the  big  iron  steamers  from  Bocas  del  Toro 
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unloading  a  cargo  coiiii)08ed  solely  of  bananas  is  ^^cll  worth  the 
trouble.  From  out  the  hatches,  fore  and  aft,  three  or  four 
streams  of  yellow  and  green  are  making  their  way.  Here  there 
are  no  longshoremen's  hooks  nor  ponderous  derrick^.  The 
bunches  are  so  delicate  that  thev  must  be  handled  with  care, 
60  lines  of  men  are  formed  from  each  open  hatchway  to  the 
Teasers  rail. 

T.arge  mnttrcssoi?  or  cushions  are  utilized  on  which  to  rest 
the  bunches  when  they  are  passed  up.  They  are  seized  in  turn 
by  the  deck  workers,  who  struggle  under  their  loads.  Some- 
times vOO  men  are  thus  employed  on  one  vessel,  and  these  can 
clear  it  of  25,000  bunches  in  less  than  four  hours.  No  skilled 
labor  is  ^employed,  yet,  with  the  assistance  of  four  or  five  over- 
seers, the  work  is  accomplished  without  a  L^rpnt  deal  of  lo«8. 

After  the  vessel  is  unloaded  of  the  salable  fruit,  there  still 
remains  in  the  hold,  as  well  as  'tween  decks,  a  vast  amount  of 
smashed  and  rotten  refuse  of  the  cargo.  Men  wearing  rubber 
boots  shovel  the  stuff  together  and  throw  it  out  on  the  dock. 
Then  the  decks  and  ship's  sides  are  scraped  and  the  hold  is 
scalded  out  with  live  steam. 

The  planters  at  Bocas  del  Toro  get  from  40  to  75  cents  a 
bunch  for  the  fruit.  The  latter  price  is  a. little  above  that  of 
other  ports  from  which  bananas  are  shipped,  for  the  reason  that 
the  bunches  contain  so  much  greater  a  percentage  of  fruit.  The 
bunches  that  are  in  prime  condition  bring  $1.50  on  the  N'ew 
York  pier,  while  the  inferior  grades  are  sold,  all  the  way  down 
from  this  figure. 

The  red  bananas  have  been  superseded  almost  entirely  by  the 
yellow  on  account  of  the  very  perishable  character  of  the  former 
in  transportation,  nearly  50  j)er  cent,  being  often  lost.  The 
yellow  fruit  is  muck  hardier,  and  will  stand  quite  a  deal  of  cold 
weather. 

In  the  (lavs  before  the  control  of  the  fruit  iiulustrv  in  New 
York  hud  passed  from  the  Italians  to  the  Greeks,  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Dana  interviewed  a  serious-mi iided  merehant  at  the  curl)Stone 
corner  of  Nassau  and  Frankfort  Streets  as  to  conditions  and 
prospects  of  trade.  The  report  was  a  iihxIcI  of  ((meise  lucidity: 
**  Maka  da  mon'  on  da  ])eanutta  :  lose  it  all  on  da  dam  banan  ^" 

Banjo.  A  musical  instrument  of  the  i^uitar  class,  eliielly 
used  by  the  negroes  of  the  United  States  and  their  staL'e  imi- 
tators. The  nanie  is  traced  through  Jianjorc,  a  corruption  of 
the  Spanish  bandore  or  handom.  to  the  Latin  panduni,  an 
ancient  musical  instrument  with  the  strings.  A  negro  folk 
story  ascribes  a  high  antiquity  to  the  banjo. 
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Noah  he  sent  out  a  dove  to  look  for  dry  la  ml. 
An'  de  dove  he  come  back  wid  a  banjo  in  hin  hand; 
He  picked  up  de  banjo  an'  played  dia  yet  tune, 
Atk'  all  of  de  animilea  dey  fel  down  in  a  swoon. 

Be  its  antiquity  and  parentage  what  they  may  the  banjo 
appeared  among  the  nc^oes  in  the  United  States  with  a  neck, 
"handle,  or  fin^jer  hoard  aMLxc^  to  a  gonrd,  and  is  said  to  have 
originally  had  hut  throe  strings;  a  fourth  one  suhsequently 
appeared.  Tlie  head  was  made  of  the  skin  of  animals  or 
BDakos  and  was  tacked  to  or  stuck  on  the  gourd. 

It  remained  for  "Joe''  Sweeney,  a  once  famous  delineator 
of  negro  character,  to  add  a  fiftli  string  to  the  hanjo.  Thoiigli 
any  niiniher  of  strings  have  since  heen  at  times  essayed,  the 
orlliodox  instrument  of  to-dav  still  holds  to  Sweeiiev's  luimera- 
tion.  Tliere  is  some  douht  as  to  wlietlier  it  was  the  fifth  string 
(known  as  the  melody ''  or  "chanterelle")  or  the  fourth 
(known  as  tlie  "hass")  that  was  adopted  hy  "Joe,"  hut  more 
proi)al)ly  it  was  the  l»ass,  ])ccause  the  other  strings,  as  tuned, 
give  tlie  intervals  do,  mi,  sol,  do  of  the  octave,  and  the  need  of 
the  a'hlition  of  a  lower  or  hass  sound  would  naturally  have 
occurred  to  one  musically  inclined  and  seeking  to  improve  the 
instrument. 

It  was  Joe  Sweeney  who  gave  notoriety  to  the  instrument 
and  hrought  it  into  i)ublic  favor, — its  very  name  is  sometimes 
said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Band  Joe, — hut  in  a  rude  and  simj)le 
form  it  was  known  to  the  negroes  long  liefore  liis  time.  "  The 
first  one  I  ever  saw,"  writes  "Johnny  Kel),"  a  contributor  to 
the  Richmond  Dispatch,  in  ^farch,  1895,  "was  made  in  this 
way:  A  large  gourd  covered  with  a  raw  slieepskin  served  for 
the  drum,  and  the  strings  were  of  horsehair,  pidled  from  a 
white  horse's  tail.  Tt  had  onlv  four  strings.  I  am  confident 
that  Sween(»y  ad<led  the  bass  string.  ^ly  father's  carriage- 
driver  was  a  banjo-player,  lie  played  two  or  three  changeless 
tunes  on  one  cord.  1  saw  Joe  Sweenev  for  the  first  time  about 
1842,  while  I  was  at  school  at  Prince  Edward  Courthouse.  He 
and  his  brother  Sam  were  to"^ether.  Joe  led  on  the  violin  and 
Sam  played  the  banjo.  Both  had  good  voices,  especially  Sam.  a 
rich,  full,  baritnne  of  great  sweetness  and  power.  Even  at  this 
distant  day  T  can  recall  some  of  the  tunes  they  sang — '  Old  Dan 
Tucker,'  'Do  Johnnie  Booker,'  *Julianna  Johnson,'  'Ob. 
Susana,' '  The  Blue-Tailed  Fly,' '  Jim  Crack  Corn,'  and  '  I  Don't 
Care.' " 

"  Since  the  days  of  Joe  Sweeney  wonderful  advances  have 
been  made  in  banio  music,  and,  well  as  he  played,  he  coiild  not 
be  compared  with  such  players  as  Shakelford,  or  the  Davis 
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brothers  of  Kichniond.  They  have  gone  away  beyond  liiin  in 
variety  and  t«'(  liniral  execution.  In  fact,  the  mode  of  playing 
has  changed.  1  do  not  know  but  one  man  now  who  can  give 
the  real  ohl  Joe  Sweeney  touch,  and  that  is  Polk  Miller,  lie  can 
do  it  when  he  wants  to.  In  my  early  days  my  banjo  served  me 
a  good  turn. 

When  1  went  to  Princeton  College  T  carried  niy  banjo 
with  me.  No  one  had  ever  seen  the  instrument  in  the  town. 
Xo  one  had  ever  heard  a  negro  song.  I  wa<  the  recipient  of 
much  hospitality  and  good  cheer.  1  cannot  say  that  my  banjo 
added  anything  to  my  scholastic  proficiency." 

^faurice  Thompson,  in  an  article  in  the  Ccnlunj,  ascribes 
the  invention  of  the  banjo  to  a  (Jeorgian  negro,  who  died  in 
his  mountain  home,  not  far  from  a  moonshine  still,  and  was 
buried  there  His  grave,  marked  by  a  large  hnuldcr,  has  be- 
come, according  to  Mr.  Thompson,  the  shrine  of  manv  American 
writers,  who  liave  taken  the  trouble  to  chisel  their  names  on  liis 
granite  tomh. 

Banking,  Women  and.  ^Ir.  Louis  Wiiidmuller,  {(resident 
of  thf  Maiden  Lane  Savings  Bank,  in  Xew  York,  is  (pioted  as 
authority  for  the  stat<'ment  that,  "  after  a  trial  lasting  live  years, 
we  have  found  that  women  tellers — paying  and  receiviii;^'- — 
nre  superior  to  men."  A  Miss  (Mare  was  employed  as  paying 
teller  in  that  bank  for  years.  "  I  p  to  the  time  we  engaged 
^liss  Clare/'  added  Mr.  W'indmulN'r,  we  had  experienced  a 
lot  of  troul)le  with  our  men  (Miiployes;  so  we  decided  to  employ 
women.  '"I'here  has  never  bi-en  a  shortage  since.  p]ver\'  night 
the  aecnunts  are  found  to  balance  to  a  cent."  Miss  May  Bate- 
man,  wlu)  organized  w  woman's  bank  for  women  in  London, 
testifies  to  the  same  elfect.  *'  Jt  was  a  hohl  project/'  she  told 
a  Xew  York  i>Hn  correspontlent,  '*  to  launch  a  bank  run  by 
AVcuucn  for  women,  but  the  c\|)eriment  lias  been  a  huge  suc:^evs. 
At  the  outset  we  had  to  face  a  very  gn-at  anu)unt  of  prejudice 
in  everv  (pnirter.  but  tliat  has  now  to  a  large  extent  been  over- 
come. The  undertaking  lias  e1e;ir1v  demonstrated  that  women 
are  (piiti  competent  to  transact  hankiuL*^  hu<iness. 

"  But  I  have  learned  that  the  liusine<s  of  a  bank  mana'j-er 
possesses  far  great<T  human  interest  than  ever  1  eould  have 
imagined.  One  would  believe  that  his  outlook  is  hedged  in  hv 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  finance,  liirure-.  and  lieavy  ledgers. 
The  exact  op|)osite  is  the  reality  of  the  position. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  jn(u*»'  huuuin 
])rofession  than  that  of  a  bank  imuiager.  Personality  plavs  a 
great  part  in  it.  A  bank  managei'  who  is  to  lie  successful  must 
pain  the  whole  hearted  trust  of  his  clients,  for  his  counsel  is 
soughl  on  umuy  ])oinls.*' 
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It  hafi  been  saul  that  Miss  Bateman^s  bank  was  the  pioneer 
woman^s  bank.  In  a  small  way^  however,  it  was  anticipated  by 
Mis.  PriseiUa  Wakefield,  who  so  far  back  as  1799  started,  in  the 
English  village  of  Tottenham,  a  rudimentary  Savings  Bank 
(see  Savings  Baxk)  for  the  benefit  of  women  and  children. 
It  was  arranged  that  members  should  ))ay  every  month  a  cer- 
tain sum,  graded  according  to  age,  which  entitled  them  to  a 
pen^^ion  after  they  had  reached  sixty.  This,  therefore,  was 
mlly  a  deferred  'annuity  bank,  closely  resembling  the  system 
of  voluntary  old-age  pensions  issued  by  savings  banks  as  lately 
aathorized  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts.  In  1801  there 
was  added  a  fund  from  which  loans  were  made  to  those  who  had 
been  members  for  six  months,  and  a  department  for  receiving 
savings  on  which  5  per  cent,  was  paid.  This  Tottenham  bank, 
in  1804,  was  regularly  organized  under  the  name  of  the 
Charitable  Bank.'' 

The  first  savings  bank  to  open  its  books  to  women  depositors 
was  the  old  Bank  for  Savings,  formerly  in  Chambers  Street, 
New  York  City,  in  1819.  Since  that  time  women's  bank 
iorounts  have  grown  until  women  represent  about  forty  per 
cent,  of  the  total  depositors  in  the  United  States. 

Kansas  to-day  is  the  banner  state  of  the  female  financier. 
According  to  the  annual  report  for  1910,  issued  by  Miss  Anna 
Speck  of  the  bank-commissioner's  office,  there  were  in  that  year 
549  women  holding  official  bank  positions  in  Kansas, — viz.,  4- 
presidents,  15  vice-presidents,  250  assistant  cashiers,  and  250 
tellers.  If  to  this  were  added  stenographers  and  book-keepers 
the  list  would  be  swollen  into  the  thousands.  Miss  Speck 
thinks,  that,  'Mf  women  were  at  the  head  of  all  our  financial 
institutions,  there  would  be  little  need  of  bank  supervision  and 
there  would  be  no  bankers'  colony  in  onr  penitentiaries." 

Bank-note  Caricatured.  A  famous  caricature  by  George 
Cmikshank  appeared  in  1818,  when  the  penalties  for  crime  m 
England  were  excessively  harsh.  About  throe  hundred  offences, 
ringing  from  murder  to  the  theft  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  were 
punishable  by  death.  Cruikshank,  i)assing  Newgate  one  day 
when  a  great  crowd  had  gathered  to  witness  the  execution  of 
aeveral  men  and  women,  was  shocked  to  learn  that  the  women 
were  guilty  only  of  passing  £1  counterfeit  notes.  lie  went  home 
and,  moved  bv  pity  and  shame,  produced  his  caricature,  which 
he  called  ^  a  bank-restriction  note,  not  to  be  imitated."  A  row 
of  criminals  was  represented  hanging  by  the  nock  from  a  gallows. 
A  figure  of  Britannia  devouring  her  children  was  surrounded 
by  transports  bearing  to  Australia  the  lesser  unfortunates  who 
buid  escaped  death.   In  place  of  the  well-known  signature  of 
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Abraham  Xewland  was  substituted  that  of  **  J.  Ketch/*  Cruik- 
shank^s  publisher,  lloue,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  print  and  pub- 
lish the  caricature.  It  proved  so  successful  that  Hone  realized 
$3500  within  a  few  days  after  it  was  first  exhibited  in  his  win- 
dows. The  crowds  indeed  grew  so  great  that  the  mayor  had  to 
send  soldiers  to  clear  the  street.  The  bank  directors  were 
alarmed.  At  a  meeting  hastily  convened  they  decided  to  stop 
the  issue  of  the  one-pound  notes,  a  measure  which  had  a  sensible 
effect  in  diminish in«r  the  hanjrings  at  Newgate. 

Bank-note,  A  Misprinted. — Mistakes  rarely  evade  the 
vigilance  of  Uncle  Sam's  insj)e(tors  in  the  \Vasliin<iton  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Print  in*;.  Tlie  most  notable  exception  was 
a  national  bank-note  which  tihowed  $.')0  on  one  side  and  $1U0 
on  the  other.  The  manner  of  its  discovery  was  odd.  A  clerk 
in  a  Western  hotel,  in  making  up  his  accounts  one  day,  foun»l 
a  discrepancy  he  could  not  explain.  He  placed  the  pile  of  bills 
at  his  left  hand,  and  as  he  counted  each  one,  turned  the  noto 
over  and  deposited  it  on  a  pile  at  his  ri<iht. 

lie  found  that  when  he  counted  from  left  to  riiiht  his  cash 
balanced  exactly,  hut  wlien  he  counted  it  hack  a,<rain  a  shorta^'o 
of  $50  was  shown.  He  consumed  two  hours  in  vain  endeavor 
to  fiiul  out  what  was  the  matter,  and  linally  was  obliged  to  call 
on  the  mana<,a'r  for  assistance. 

The  manager  himself  liad  no  hetter  success.  Again  and 
again  lie  counted  the  hills,  always  with  the  same  result — one 
time  the  cash  balanced  and  the  next  the  shortage  was  developed. 
Finally  each  bill  was  cxamiiu'd  sejiarately,  both  obverse  and 
reverse;  whereupon  the  niystifie(l  men  discovered  the  cause  of 
their  trouble.  One  of  the  bills  had  the  design  of  $50  on  the 
obverse  and  that  of  $100  on  the  reverse.  It  further  appeared 
that  the  clerk  had  received  the  bill  as  $100. 

Comiiiuiiicat ion  with  tin*  'I'rcasurv  Department  was  had,  and 
it  was  found  thai  that  department  had  a  rec*)rd  of  the  bill.  It 
was  discovered  in  1800  that  one  sheet  of  bank-notes  printed 
for  a  national  bank  of  Kaii.-as  City  had  been  reversed  in  the 
press.  One  plate  bon^  the  obverse  of  a  $50  bill  at  the  top  and 
the  obverse  of  ;i  -$100  bill  at  the  bottom.  Th(»  other  ])late  b«)re 
the  reverse  of  the  two  notes.  After  ciu  li  had  been  printed  it  was 
laid  aside  to  drv  b'fore  being  run  tiirouLrh  for  the  obverse 
printing.  In  some  way  the  ))ressiiian  had  turned  one  sheet 
upside  down,  "with  the  result  that  two  misjirintcd  bills  came 
forth— one  with  a  $50  obverse  and  $100  reverse,  the  other  with 
a  $100  obverse  and  a  $50  reverse. 

The  cashier  of  the  bank  was  the  first  to  bc-como  aware  of  the 
error,   lie  found  that  something  was  wrong  after  he  had  paid 
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out  the  note  with  the  $50  face  and  the  $100  back  by  coming 
acro68  the  one  with  the  $100  face  and  the  $50  back.  The  note 
held  by  the  cashier  was  returned  to  the  Treasury  and  destroyed, 
a  perfect  note  being  issued  in  its  stead. 

Bank-notes.  The  oldest  bank-notes  are  the  ^  flying  money  '| 
er^ covenant  money''  issued  in  China  in  2697  b.c.  Originally 
these  notes  were  issued  by  the  Treasury,  but  the  attendant 
expense  dictated  their  transfer  to  the  banks  under  government 
inspection  and  control.  The  notes  were  printed  in  blue  ink  on 
ptper  made  from  the  fibre  of  the  mulberry  tree.  One  issued 
in  1339  B.C.  is  still  carefully  preserved  in  the  Asiatic  Museum  in 
St  Petersburg. 

Both  the  British  Museum  and  the  American  Bank  Note 
Company  in  New  York  possess  specimens  of  Chinese  bank-notes 
UNied  under  the  Ming  Dynasty  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  nearly  fifty  years  before  the  establishment  of  the  first 
European  bank  at  Barcelona  in  1401. 

The  Illustrated  London  News  for  December  7,  1844,  printed 
the  following  paragraph  under  the  heading  ^^A  Commercial 
Curiosity  ** : 

A  gentleman,  near  Ayleshury,  has  in  his  possession  a  Bank  of  Eng- 
lud  note  for  tixpence,  issued  in  the  year  1700«  of  which  the  following 

b  SB  eisct  ropy  : 
X«).  105. 

I  promise  to  pay  to  T.  Caddel,  or  bearer,  on  demand,  the  sum  me 
«f  sispenee. — London,  8th  day  of  May,  1700. 

For  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  England. 

 6d.  .Tony  Waob. 

The  sum  of  fifty  guineas  has  been  otiered  for  this  curiosity. 

On  one  occasion  the  Banlc  of  England  had  presented  to  it 
ior  payment  a  hard  ball  of  paper. 

It  was  a  £5  note  which  had  been  given  by  a  prominent 
•rtist  to  his  sister  for  payment  of  a  bill. 

The  yonng  woman  had  placed  it  in  the  pocket  of  her  dress 
ud  promptly  forgot  it  till  the  same  dress  made  its  return  from 
the  laundry. 

Washing,  starching,  and  ironing  had  not  improved  the  bank- 
sole's  appearance^  but,  when  the  ball  of  paper  was  carefully  un- 
loUed,  there  was  sufficient  to  see  that  it  had  been  a  bank-note, 
ind  the  bank  paid  the  money  without  hesitation. 

More  than  once  the  Bink  of  England  has  paid  twice  for  one 
Unk-note.  On  one  occarion  they  lost  in  this  way  £30,000. 

It  happened  that  on '  of  the  directors,  desirous  of  purchas- 
ing an  estate,  drew  from  t!  e  bank  a  single  noto  for  the  amount 
Bwntioned,  This,  on  returning  home,  he  placed  on  the  mantel- 
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piece,  when^  immediately  on  doing  so,  lie  was  called  from  the 
room. 

A  few  inonieiits  later  he  came  into  the  room  again,  but  alabi 
the  note  had  mvstcriously  disappeared.  To  the  director's  mind 
tliore  seemed  little  douht  that  the  valiial)le  piece  of  j)aper  liatl 
fallen  into  the  lire,  liohbery  was  out  of  the  question,  for  no  one 
had  entered  the  room. 

His  colleagues  at  the  hank,  l)olieving  tliis  storv,  gave  him  a 
second  note  on  the  understanding  that  the  iirst,  if  found,  shoul.l 
be  returned. 

Thirty  vmrs  aftcrwiiid,  the  director  liad  been  dead  a 

considcrnhle  time,  a  stranger  presented  the  missing  note. 

Being  pnynhle  to  hearer,  the  hank  could  not  avoid  their 
obligation,  and  they  had  t(»  be  the  losers  of  the  sum.  It  was 
learned  afterward  that  a  builder  had  bought  the  banker's  houH\ 
and  in  the  course  of  the  (b'molition  had  discovered  the  notu 
hiddrn  in  a  crevic-e  of  the  chimney. 

How  a  bank-note  once  saved  a  man's  life  is  a  most  ruuiautic 
story. 

In  llio  ordinary  ((uirse  of  business  manv  years  ago  a  Bank 
of  England  lu^te — now  in  jtossession  of  a  famous  collector — 
was  })aiil  into  a  Liv('r])ool  merchant's  ollice. 

On  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  cashier  be  found,  while 
examining  it  to  discover  its  g(Muiinoness,  that  there  were  faint 
traces  of  red  writing  upon  it.  The  note  had  been  in  circulation 
for  years,  and  it  was  only  by  tlie  dint  of  extraordinary  pains 
that  the  |>nrtly  obliterated  characters  were  finally  deciphered. 

This  was  the  message  it  l)">r(» :  "  If  this  note  should  fall  intt> 
the  hands  of  John  l)ean  of  Longhill,  near  Carlisle,  be  will 
learn  thereby  that  his  brother  is  languishing  a  prisoner  in 
Algiers.'* 

^Ir.  Dean  was  communicated  with,  and  he  appealed  to  the 
(Jovernment  to  endeavor  to  obtain  his  brother's  release  from 
captivity. 

Interesting  themselves  warndy  in  the  matter,  the  Prime 
^linister  and  the  joint  Foreign  Secretaries,  after  the  mo-t 
arduous  and  determiiUMl  in^piiries,  learned  that  the  unliap{>y 
jirisoner,  who  had  traced  tlie  above  sentencH'  with  a  splinter 
dipped  in  his  own  blood,  had  been  a  slave  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers 
for  about  eleven  vears. 

Eventually,  the  Government  succeeded  in  ransoming  ^Ir. 
Dean  fiom  the  D^,  but  the  poor  fellow  had  endured  so  much 
privation  and  hardship  while  vorkinfr  in  the  galleys  that  he 
lived  hilt  a  short  while  after  his  freedom. 

Bank-notpJ*  of  the  vnlno  of  thousandf*  of  pounds  are  annually 
lost  or  destroyed  hv  accident.   In  the  fortv  vears  between  ITOi 
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md  1832  there  were  outstanding  uoio^  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
pieBnmed  to  have  been  either  lost  or  destroyed,  amounting  to 
£1,330,000  odd,  every  shilling  of  which  was  clear  profit  to  the 
bank.  In  many  instances,  however,  it  is  possible  to  recover  the 
tmoiint  of  the  note  from  the  bank  in  full.  Notice  has  to  be 
given  to  the  bank  of  the  note  supposed  to  be  lost  or  stolen,  to- 
g^er  with  a  small  fee  and  a  full  narrative  as  to  how  the  loss 
oocurred.  The  note  is  then  ''stopped" — ^that  is,  if  the  docu- 
ment should  be  presented  for  payment  the  person  ^stopping'' 
the  note  is  informed  when  and  to  whom  it  is  paid.  If  presented 
(after  having  been  stopped by  any  suspicious  looking  person 
(and  not  through  a  banker),  one  of  the  detectives  always  in 
attendance  at  the  bank  would  be  called  to  question  the  person 
as  to  how  and  when  the  note  came  into  his  or  her  possesKion.  It 
is  qoite  a  mistaken  idea  that  stopped  payment "  of  a  bank-note 
has  the  effect  supposed  by  very  many  ])eople.  It  simply  means 
that  the  Bank  of  England  carefully  keeps  a  lookout  for  the 
note  which  has  been  stopped,"  and,  though  it  cannot  refuse 
to  pay  such  note  immediately  upon  its  being  presented,  a 
notification  would  at  once  be  made  to  the  person  who  stopped 
it,  and  the  bank  would  give  all  tiie  assistance  in  its  power  to 
enable  the  loser  to  recover  the  amount. 

In  the  case  of  a  bank-note  having  been,  say,  burnt  by  mis- 
take, if  the  number  is  known  and  notice  sent  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  it  will  pay  the  amount,  after  an  interval  of  five  years 
from  the  date  of  lodging  notice  of  destruction,  should  no  one 
have  presented  the  note  for  payment  in  the  mean  time.  The 
bank  in  such  cases  also  insists  on  a  guarantee  being  given  by  a 
banker  or  two  householders  that  it  shall  be  repaid  in  the  event 
of  the  document  turning  up  and  being  again  tendered  for  pay- 
ment. It  is  not  at  all  an  unusual  circumstance  for  a  mutilated 
note  to  be  presented  for  payment,  burnt,  perhaps,  half  through, 
with  marks  of  burning  on  the  fringes.  Nor  is  the  damage 
always  accidental.  The  men  who  indulge  in  the  luxury  of 
lighting  their  pipes  with  a  bank-note  are  not  always,  as  some 
may  think,  millionaires  or  recognized  lunatics  of  society.  The 
spoilt  notes  are  more  often  than  not  presented  by  workmen  or 
laborers,  who  confess,  without  hesitation,  that  they  have  in- 
tentionsJly  lighted  their  pipes  with  them  from  mere  braggadocio. 

Banks,  Curiosities  of.  The  Bank  of  England  has  its  own 
water  itupply.  One  artesian  well,  400  feet  deep,  gives  a  supply 
of  seven  thousand  gallons  an  hour.  As  a  direct  consequence  of 
the  high  cost  of  water  in  London,  the  bank  authorities  in  1910 
placed  a  contract  to  sink  another  well.  This  renders  the  bank 
independent  of  the  public  supply  of  water.  One  curious  use 
to  whidi  thia  water  is  put  is  not  generally  known :  the  bullion 
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department  is  nightly  submerged  in  several  feet  of  water  hj  the 
action  of  machinery.  The  same  machinery  is  so  adjusted  that, 
if  a  dishonest  officer  during  the  day  or  night  should  take  even 
one  from  a  pile  of  1000  sovereigns,  the  whole  pile  would  in- 
stantly sink  and  a  pool  of  water  would  take  its  place. 

Philip  HonCy  a  well-known  New  York  merchant,  in  a 
lecture  delivered  in  1885  before  the  Mercantile  Library  of  that 
city,  recalled  the  banking  conditions  of  his  boyhood,  half  a 
century  previous: 

"  I'liere  was  but  one  bank  in  the  city,  the  Bank  of  Xew  York 
in  Pearl  Street,  then  Hanover  Square,  of  which  ]klr.  William 
Seton  was  cashier  and  ^Ir.  Charles  Wilkes  was  the  first  teller. 
Those  were  the  blessed  days  of  specie  currency;  and  if  you  will 
indulge  nie,*  and  laugh  with  me  instead  of  frowning  at  me,  I 
will  describe  how  pleasantly  it  worked.  The  few  notes  which 
were  given  out  by  the  merchants  and  shopkeepers  (and  the 
sequel  will  show  how  few  they  mu<t  have  been)  were  collected, 
of  course,  throiiirli  the  hank.  Micliacl  Royle,  the  runner  (how 
delightfully  do  his  jocuiid  laugh  and  plea»iant  countenance  mix 
up  with  the  recollections  of  my  early  years!),  called,  several 
days  before  the  time,  with  a  notice  that  the  note  would  he  due 
on  such  a  day,  and  payment  expected  three  day>;  thereafter. 

"  When  the  day  arrived,  the  same  person  called  again  with  a 
canvas  hag,  counted  the  money  in  half-dollars,  quarters,  and 
sixpences  (those  abominable  disturbers  of  the  peace,  bank-notes, 
were  scarcely  known  in  those  day>),  carried  it  to  the  hank,  and 
then  sallied  out  to  another  d(»htor;  and  so  all  the  notes  were 
collected  i  i  this  great  coininercial  city,  aiul  in  sucli  a  circum- 
scrihed  circle  did  its  operations  revolve.  Well  do  T  renienihcr 
Michael  lioyle,  running  around  from  Pearl  Street  to  Maiden 
I>ane,  Broadway,  and  William  Street  (the  business  limits  of 
which  district,  hap|)ily  for  him,  did  not  extend  north  of  the 
present  Fulton  Street),  panting  under  the  load  of  a  hag  <>f 
silver,  a  sort  of  locomotive  sub-treasurer,  or  the  embodiment 
of  a  specie  circular.'* 

Banyan,  or  llg-iree  of  India  (  Fir  us  Indira),  the  most 
astounding  piece  of  vegetation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  bo  says 
Lassen. 

"  Fri»m  one  single  root."  lie  continues,  it  produces  a  vast 
green  li-mple  of  nuniy  lialls,  with  cool  shady  bowers  impcrviDUS 
to  the  light,  and  seems  created  expressly  and  exclusively  for 
the  purpose  of  suj)]dying  shelterless  primeval  humanity  with 
readv-made  dwellings.  Vov  neither  is  its  wood  of  much  use. 
nor  are  its  fruits  eataMe  fov  man,  and.  if  it  inspires  the  Tlindus 
and  their  neighbors  witii  a  i^rotonnd  veneration,  it  is  owing  to 
the  surpassing  marvel  of  its  well-ni^h  preternatural  growth,  its 
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indeBinictible  dnration  and  cvorlastin<r  scl f- renewal ;  to  which 
traits  the  mysterious  gloom  ot"  its  galleries  and  avenues  adds 
not  a  little,  yielding  a  most  grateful  retreat  from  tlie  torrid 
summer  heat.  The  trunk  of  the  tree,  at  a  moderate  lieight 
from  the  ground,  branches  out  into  several  stoii"!  limbs,  which 
stretch  from  it  horizontally ;  from  these,  slender  shoots — the 
M-ealled  'air-roots' — grow  downward  until  they  reach  the 
ground,  where  they  take  root,  whereupon  they  increase  in  thick- 
ness and  become  strong  supports  for  the  mother-limb.  The 
central  trunk  repeats  the  branching  out  process  at  a  greater 
height,  and  the  second  circle  of  limbs  in  its  turn  sends  down 
a  number  of  air-roots,  which  form  an  outer  circle  of  props  or 
pillars.  As  the  central  trunk  increases  in  height,  it  goes  on 
producing  tier  upon  tier  of  horizontal  limbs,  and  these  add  row 
after  row  to  the  outer  circle  of  pillars,  not  indeed  with  perfect 
regularity,  but  so  as  to  form  a  grove  of  leafy  halls  and  verdant 
galleries,  multiplying  ad  infinitum.  For  this  evolution  is  carried 
on  a  gigantic  scale.  The  highest  tier  of  horizontal  limbs  is  said 
to  grow  sometimes  at  an  elevation  of  two  hundred  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  the  whole  structure  is  crowned  with  the  dome 
of  verdure  in  which  the  central  trunk  finally  culminates.  The 
leaves,  which  grow  very  close  together,  are  five  inches  long  by 
three  and  a  half  broad,  and  their  fine  green  color  pleasantly 
contrasts  with  the  small  red  figs,  which,  however,  are  not  eaten 
by  men.'' 

To  complete  this  picture  of  the  bnnyan  it  is  necessary  to 
conceive  of  the  animal  life  that  abounds  in  its  branches  and 
the  human  interest  supplied  by  the  crowds  which  generally 
encompass  it.  Its  bright  scarlet  twigs  afford  room  for  flights 
of  paroquets,  green  pigeons,  doves,  and  numerous  other  brightly* 
pliimaged  birds,  whose  scronming  and  chattering  and  endless 
flitting  motion  amongst  the  higher  branches,  give  one  the  idea 
of  a  vast  aviar}*.  Squirrels  are  seen  frisking  about  on  every 
branch,  chasing  one  another  up  and  down  the  most  dangerous- 
looking  and  polished  stems,  some  of  which  are  sixty  feet  in 
height.  Active  monkeys  are  seen  sitting  upon  the  highest 
branch,  eating  the  figs  and  young  leaves,  or  chasing  one  another 
from  branch  to  branch,  clearing  enormous  distances  by  the  most 
incredible  leaps;  the  old  gray  patriarchs  and  sober  dame 
monkeys  looking  on  at  the  gambols  of  the  younger  ones  with 
a  gravity  quite  edifying. 

In  the  sunbeams  that  struggle  througli  the  heavy  foliage 
niay  be  seen  swnrnis  of  briirht-colored  flies,  insects,  and  mos- 
r|uitoes.  fluttering  out  their  short  lives,  or  an  occasional  shade- 
loving  butter-tiy  peculiar  to  the  heaviest  jungle. 
7 
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Whilst  this  drama  is  being  enacted  up  in  the  branches,  the 
road  and  shade  beneath  are  swarming  with  troops  of  childien 
at  play  or  chasing  the  monkeys ;  village  maidens  in  Indian  file, 
balancing  their  water-pots  on  their  heads,  are  seen  returning 
from  the  neighboring  well ;  heavily-laden  elephants;  swift  riders, 
with  their  gaily  caparisoned  horses;  and  wean-  foot-travellers 
are  all  seen  reposing  under  the  shade  of  this  beautiful  tree; 
whilst  in  the  distance  herds  of  buffaloes  or  humped  cattle  browse 
on  the  grass  that  has  been  blanched  for  want  of  sunshine. 

In  all  the  older  stems  of  the  tree  abound  owls,  venomous 
snakes,  scorpions,  and  lizards ;  and  near  these  stems  no  one  ever 
dreams  of  reposing. 

These  trees  grow  singly  and  not  in  forests, — ^indeed  one 
banyan-tree  is  in  itself  a  forest,  or  at  least  a  good-sized  grove. 
Manv  liave  been  accuratf  Iv  measured,  and  several  have  attained 
historical  importance.  Thus,  the  central  trunk  of  one  handsome 
banyan-tree  near  Madras  was  foiinri  to  be  28  feet  in  diameter. 
It  was  surronnrlefl  bv  a  first  circle  of  20  pecondarv  trunks,  each 
about  1 1  feet  in  diameter  and  from  30  to  60  feet  high,  and  after 
that  ))y  almost  innumerable  tertiary  and  quaternary  growths  of 
decreasing  hulk.  7'"he  largest  known  tree,  situnt«'<1  on  an  island 
in  the  Xerhudihi,  has  over  1300  hi^r  trunks  and  3000  small  ones. 
Annies  of  6000  or  7000  men  have  frccjuently  been  encamped  in 
its  bowers.  From  afar  it  presented  the  as|)ect  of  a  solitary 
green  hilhu  k.  A  violent  hurricane  shattered  it  in  1783,  and 
since  then  the  river  has  been  continually  carrying  oflF  portions 
of  the  tree  or  of  its  domain,  so  that  now  it  is  reduced  to  a 
skeleton  of  its  former  glory. 

Barber,  Barber's  Pole.  The  harher*s  is  a  venorahle  as  well 
as  a  valuiihle  art.  The  prophet  Kzekiel  refers  to  him:  ''Take 
thou  a  harlx  r's  razor,  and  make  it  pass  upon  thine  head  and 
upon  tliy  heard." 

He  was  a  notable  institution  in  ancient  Athens,  his  shop 
heing  niucli  fn^iuciitcd  hv  statesmen,  poets,  and  philosophers, 
who  came  thither  to  lui\r  tlnMr  hair  cut  or  their  heards  trimmed 
or  curled  and  scented  witli  eostly  essences,  and,  ineidentally,  to 
discuss  the  news  of  tlie  day.  Shaving  was  little  known  until 
the  time  of  the  Macrdonian  eoiKpiest.  IMutarch  ex|)lains  that 
Philip  caused  Ids  warriors  to  he  shaved,  in  order  that  they 
niikdit  not  he  sieze(l  hy  the  heartls  in  hattle.  \'arro  tells  us  that 
harhers  were  urd<]io\v!i  in  Rome  until  Tieinius  Mena  hrought 
them  thither  fnuii  Sicily.  Then  they  were  so  highly  prized  that 
the  first  harber  of  Honie  had  a  statue  erected  to  his  niemorv 
after  (h'ath. 

In  the  earlv  middle  a^'es  harhers  flourished  mightily  in 

Europe  and  encroached  upon  the  twin  pruviuceg  of  dentistry 
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and  gurgery.  A  long  strife,  whose  settlement  required  the 
interference  of  kings  and  councils,  followed  between  barbers 
and  the  regular  surgeon-dentists.  Neyertheless,  until  the  time 
of  the  French  Revolution  the  barber-surgeons  continued  to  ex- 
ercise the  privilege  of  using  the  lancet  and  drawing  teeth, 
although  the  reg^ar  surgeons  were  [)rohibited  from  barbery 
or  shaving/' 

Hence  comes  the  modem  barber's  pole,  the  parti-colored 
ftaff  which  in  former  times  reminded  the  |)ubnc  that  the 
proprietor  of  the  shop  before  which  it  was  placed  could  "  breathe 
a  vein    as  well  as  he  could  mow  a  beard. 

The  two  spiral  ribbons  painted  around  the  pole  represent 
the  two  long  fillets  or  bandages,  one  twisted  around  the  arm 
before  bleeding,  and  the  other  used  to  bind  it  afterward.  Orig- 
inally, when  not  in  use,  the  pole,  with  a  bandage  wound  about 
it  so  that  both  might  be  together  when  needed,  was  hung  out 
at  the  door  as  a  sign ;  but  later,  for  convenience,  instead  of  hang- 
ing out  the  identical  pole,  another  one  was  painted  in  imitation 
of  it  and  given  a  permanent  place  without.  The  pole  was  also 
decorated  with  the  symbols  of  the  other  branch  of  his  pro- 
fession; that  which  is  now  but  a  gilt  knob,  was  originally  the 
Clipper  basin  with  a  semi-circular  gap  in  one  side,  which  was 
fitted  about  a  man's  throat  while  his  face  was  lathered,  so  as 
to  save  his  clothes  from  being  soiled. 

It  was  one  of  these  basins  of  which  the  invincible  knight, 
Don  Quixote,  deprived  a  poor  barber,  who  had  put  it  over  his 
head  to  save  his  new  hat  from  the  rain, — under  the  belief  that 
that  he  was  capturing  the  famous  helmet  of  Mambrino. 

So  recently  as  July  17,  1797,  Lord  Thurlowe,  in  his  speech 
for  postponing  the  further  reading  of  the  Surgeons'  Incorpora- 
tion Bill,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  stated,  ^'that  by  a  statute 
vtill  in  force,  the  barbers  and  surgeons  were  each  to  use  a  pole. 
The  barbers  were  to  have  theirs  blue  and  white  striped,  with  no 
other  appendage;  but  the  surgeons',  which  was  the  same  in 
other  respects,  was  likewise  to  have  a  galley-pot  and  a  red  rag, 
to  denote  the  particular  nature  of  their  vocation."  This  de- 
MTiption  is  well  versified  by  Gay,  in  his  fable  of  ^'A  Goat 
wi^ut  a  Beard": 

UiK  pole  with  pi'wtor  im.sins  hung, 

Blftek  rotten  teeth  in  order  ntrtmj?: 

Panned  cups  that  in  the  window  Htood, 

Lined  with  rod  ra^s.  to  look  like  hlood, 

Di<l  well  liiH  tlirrrfohl  trade  explain, 

Who  shaved,  drew  teeth,  and  breathed  a  vein. 

The  barber's  instruments,  nnmorous  as  woll  as  vnluahle, 
were  dways  exposed  to  the  idle  fingering  A>f'  the  bystanders 
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waiting  for  a  place  in  his  chair.  Hence  there  was  fastened 
conspicuously  to  the  wall  a  "table  of  forfeits*'  adapted  to 
every  offenpe  of  tliis  kind;  but  this  vas  done  more  in  mockery 
than  earnest,  as  the  rules  were  of  a  facetious  natare,  and,  in 
any  case,  the  barber  had  no  authority  of  himself  to  enforce  the 
penalties.   Shakespeare  speaks  of — 

The  stroiifj  -Btatutps 
Stand  liko  tlio  forfeits  in  a  barber's  aiho^ 

As  nuuli   in  iiiutk  as  mark. 

Other  Elizabethan  dramatists  aironl  us  many  curious 
glimpses  into  the  interior  of  a  harher-shoj). 

Hen  .Johnson  says,  "  I  can  comjiare  him  to  notliin;^  more 
ha|)j)ily  tlian  a  l»arl)or's  \ir«^inals,  for  every  man  may  play  upon 
liinh''  Tliis  is  an  allusion  to  tlie  Inte,  cither,  and  virjrinals, 
which  at  one  lime,  for  the  amusement  of  waitini^  customer-, 
fornied  a  part  of  the  necessary  furniture  of  a  barber-shop,  now 
suj»er>e(I('d  hy  the  banjo  or  a  newspaj)er.  Tf  not  engaged  liini- 
self  in  "trimming''  a  customer,  the  l)arl)er  passe<l  his  time  in 
life-<lelight ing  music;  "  for  you  know,"  says  Tom  Brown.  **  that 
a  cithei-  is  as  natural  to  a  barber  as  milk  to  a  calf  or  tbmcinLr 
bears  to  a  bagpipe."  ^Phey  bad  curious  customers  sometimes. 
Yossing  writes  that  he  would  always  have  bis  hair  combed  in  a 
measured  and  rhythmical  manner,  bv  a  barber  skilled  in  the 
rules  of  prosody.  More  than  once,"  lie  says,  "  T  liave  falh  n 
into  the  hands  of  barbers  who  could  imitate  anv  measure  of 
song  in  combing  my  hair,  expresjsing  very  iDtclligibly,  janibics, 
trochees,  etc." 

It  was  onlv  natural  that  any  one  place  wliich  atTorcb^d  so 
diverse  a  list  of  luxuries  and  necessities  should  have  become  a 
favorite  resort  for  all  classes  of  people,  the  lounging  ))lace  for 
the  idle  and  the  fashionable  and  a  stDrm  centre  of  g(»ssip.  The 
barber's  reputation  for  garrulitv  dates  l>ack  to  classic  times. 
Horace  could  find  no  stranger  expression  for  anything  that  was 
puhlic  and  notorious  than  all  the  barbers  knew  it''  (omnil)us 
et  lij»j)is  notuni  et  tonsoribus  esse).  Plutarch's  story  is  well 
known. 

A  talkative  man  was  trimming  the  beard  of  King  Archclaus, 
and  asked,  "  How  shall  I  cut  it  ?  '* 
"  In  silence,"  replied  the  king. 

Compare  with  these  stones  the  following  passage  from 
Rowley's  "  A  Search  for  Money    (1609)  : 

As  we  were  but  asking  ilie  question,  iiteps  nu>  from  over  the  w&y 
(overliBtening  us)  a  news'Searcner,  viz.,  a  barber;  bee,  hoping  to 
attain  some  discourse  for  his  next  {wtient,  left  bis  baoer  of  bMOBs 

nwin«;in|7  in  the  nyro,  nml  <  ]o-f'ly  onvodrops  our  conforrnfo.  Tlio  sniicie 
treble*tongued  knave  would  insert  somewhat  of  hi^i  knowledge  (treble* 
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toofni'd  knave  I  call  him,  and  thus  I'll  prove  it;  hee  has  a  reasonable 
RKitiier  tongue,  his  ha rltcr -surgeon's  ton^'ius  and  a  ton^'ue  between  two 
of  hi.s  fingers,  and  from  thence  proceeds  his  wit,  and  'tis  a  snapping 
wit,  too). 

Ill  Monkwoll  Stroot,  T^oiuloii,  not  far  from  St.  Gilos  Street, 
*^tdinl>  tlic  famoiw  HarlMT-Surgcons'  Hall,  esteemed  one  of  the 
l»c-t  Works  of  lni«j;o  .luiies.  Here  a  fine  pieture  by  Holhein 
<T»innieiii:irates  tiie  iM'^lowal  of  their  iharter  hy  Heiirv 
Henry,  in  all  liis  hiiilT  majesty,  is  siirrouixled  hv  sf^vcntecn  of 
thf  (uiiijKiny,  amon^  whom  apjuars  Dr.  Butts,  whom  »Shake- 
speare  iniinnrtalized  in  the  j)lay  of     Henry  VIII." 

The  *•  Worsliipful  Company  of  Barhers,''  so  the  fjiiild  is 
srill  named,  was  estahlished  in  1308.  Kiehard  le  Barhour,  as 
yfa>ter  of  the  Barhers,  was  <jiven  supervision  over  the  whole 
of  his  trade  in  London."  Once  a  montii  lie  had  to  «j:o  the 
rounds  and  rehukc  anv  barbers  whom  he  found  aetin^  dis- 
grai-efully  or  entering  on  other  trades  less  reputahle  than  their 
own.  The  master  of  a  eity  com[)any  not  only  had  this  power 
of  siiiiorvision  over  the  members  of  his  trade  or  professi m.  hut 
he  sueeess fully  prevented  unauthorized  folk  from  performing 
the  mysteries. 

It  is  dilTieult  to  jrive  any  partieular  (late  wlien  the  different 
companies  eeased  to  he  eonneeted.  save  in  the  va^^uest  way,  with 
the  trades  wliose  names  they  hear.  But  there  is  no  douht  that, 
nntil  eoniparativelv  recent  times,  this  ecmnectiim  was  close.  As 
late  as  171>0  s<n-eral  l)nrh(»rs  were  proseci.ted  and  fined  foj*  o\- 
en  i-inL'  the  trade  ii\  the  city  without  being  members  of  the 
company. 

Two  instances  mav  be  eited  to  explain  the  natuie  of  the 
•ii-i  iplirie  they  exercised,  and  also  its  severity.  In  1(117  we 
fin»l  in  the  minutt^s  of  the  company  that  Mr.  Heydon  comj)lained 
**  to  tliis  Court  of  hi^  apprentice  here  ])resent  in  Court  f.»r  his 
evill  and  stuhhorne  B-havior  townnls  him  and  frerpn-nt  ah-enees 
out  (jf  his  service  in  Hay  time  and  in  hite  hours  at  niLdit.  The 
said  apprentice  heinfr  in  Court  to  answer  to  the  same  did  rndrly 
^nd  nio-t  irreverently  behave  himselt'e  towards  his  said  Master 
and  the  wlmlc  Court,  in  saucy  lan^^uaLCe  and  behavior  usinf]^ 
>' verall  Oathes  protesting  that  he  will  not  S(M*ve  liis  blaster 
wliatever  shall  come  of  it.  This  Court  did  tlien'fore  cause  the 
Haire  of  the  said  apprentice  (being  undecently  long)  to  be 
cut  shorter." 

In  the  year  1()07  the  company  expended  eleven  shilUnixs 
on  "a  pece  of  hlaeke  huckaram  to  make  coote  for  correction 
of  apprentic'cs."  This  coat,  familiarly  called  bulhefjrTnr.''  was 
put  over  the  head  an<l  shouhh  rs  of  the  sturdv  harlier  appointed 
to  chastise  an  apprentice.    This  prevented  tiie  criminal  from 
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recognizing  hh  executioner,  who  would  otherwise  have  heen 
waylaid  in  Monkwell  Street  by  the  apprentices  in  a  body  and 
soundly  drubbed  in  return. 

There  seems  to  be  some  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
last  man  in  I^ondon  who  practised  the  twin  trade  of  barber- 
surgery  was  one  Middleditch,  who  died  in  Great  Suffolk  Street 
in  1826. 

The  Strand,  in  the  volume  for  1909,  gives  the  following 
account  of  a  London  barber  then  at  the  height  of  his  fame: 

The  quick-sliavin;{  cliaiiipioii  of  Kngland  and  possibly  of  the 
world,  is  Kulx'it  llardie,  uf  Shepherd's  Bush.  Mr.  liardie*^  record  of 
shaving  live  men  in  one  minute  and  15  seconds  stood  for  some  years, 
but  not  lon^  a'^'o  the  ehntnpion  of  the  razor  thoun^t  he  would  try  for 
new  and  Ix-ticr  tinio,  so  he  mnnafjcd  to  shave  six  men  in  one  minute 
and  2J)  seconds.  Mr.  llardie,  a  little  time  back,  iHHUo<l  a  challenge  to 
the  World  for  £500,  and  this  monev  can  be  won  by  anybody  who  will 
take  up  the  cudgels  at  either  quick  or  blindfold  shaving,  and  is  able 
to  hvixt  the  cxistinfif  champion's  times. 

Mr.  lliirlij-  ran  Mhave  on<>  niaii.  no  inatf»'r  how  liarsh  his  l)eMrd. 
in  12  secontlsi,  or  he  will  allow  liini.scll  lo  be  blindfolded  and  then 
make  a  clean  job  of  it  in  27  .seconds.  Besides  the:^  times,  which  arc 
accomplished  by  the  aid  of  an  ordinary  rasor,  Mr.  Hardie  will  give 
any  man  a  perfectly  satisfactory  shave  with  the  aid  of  a  earrings 
knife  in  45  seconds,  and  with  a  pen-knife  in  28  seconds. 

Base-balL  The  national  game  of  the  United  States,  though 
American  in  its  ramifications,  has  its  roots  in  the  Old  World. 

In  1748  a  game  called  base-ball  was  ])layed  by  the  family  of 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  re- 
semblance between  this  and  the  American  game  extends  beyomT 
the  name.  But  the  point  cannot  be  determined  from  any  extant 
records. 

The  origin  of  base-ball  may  be  traced  back  without  difficulty 
to  the  club-ball  of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  Strutt's  **  Sports 
and  Pastimes"  (Tjondon,  1801)  is  a  rude  engraving  of  two 
men  engaged  in  this  or  some  analogous  pastime.  One  is  de- 
livering a  ball  to  the  other,  who  stiinds  with  the  deprecatory 
aspect  so  familiar  in  metliaival  figures,  ready  to  receive  it  with 
a  rude  kind  of  club.  In  this  delivery  of  a  ball  and  its  reception 
with  a  bat,  the  germ  both  of  base-ball  and  of  cricket  is  readily 
recognized.  It  is  curious  that  the  attitude  of  these  two  figures 
is  more  nearly  approached  in  base-ball  than  in  cricket.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  cricket  was  an  independent  offshoot, 
while  base-ball  is  the  brilliant  Americanization  of  another  off- 
shoot known  both  here  and  in  England  as  "  rounders." 

The  inetliod  of  oMaiiiini:  runs  is  iniicli  tlio  same  as  in 
rounders.  'J'he  rough  liiimor  tlini  put  a  man  out  Ity  hit  tin;:  ]\\m 
with  the  ball  as  lie  ran  fruui  base  to  base  has  disappeared,  and 
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instead  the  ball  is  thrown  to  a  baseman  who  in  the  earlier 
American  game  had  to  touch  the  player  in  order  to  put  him 
oat.  Xow  in  certain  cases  a  player  is  forced  out  if  the  baseman 
catch  the  ball  and  touch  the  base  before  the  runner  reaches  it. 
The  American  bat  is  a  development  of  the  stump  or  stick  em- 
ployed at  rounders  by  English  schoolboys,  and  may  be  said  to 
coine  between  it  and  the  cricket  bat. 

Thou^  base-ball  sprang  from  rounders,  it  has  in  the  past 
half-century  developed  into  a  great  deal  more.  Ever  since  pro- 
fessional base-ball  came  in  vogue  in  America,  the  rules  have 
been  elaborated.  Each  season's  experience  has  shown  weak 
spots  in  the  permissible  methods  of  play,  and  these  have  been 
strengthened  by  new  rules. 

The  official  birth  of  base-ball  dates  from  September,  1845, 
when  the  Knickerbocker  Club  of  New  York  was  organized  and 
promulgated  a  code  of  rules  which  forms  the  crude  basis  for  the 
present  highly  developed  game. 

The  first  match  game  ever  played — ^between  rival  nines,  both 
selected  from  the  Knickerbocker  Club — took  place  at  Hoboken, 
X.  J.,  on  June  19,  1846.  At  the  end  of  four  innings,  the  lead- 
ing nine  had  made  the  requisite  twenty-one  runs  and  were 
declared  winners. 

Other  clubs  were  founded  in  New  York.  Still  others  sprang 
up  elsewhere.  The  pioneer  New  England  club,  the  Olympic, 
was  bom  in  Boston  in  1854.  The  Elmtree  followed  in  1855. 
The  first  match  game  of  base-ball  ever  played  in  New  England 
dates  from  the  latter  year.  It  was  fought  out  on  the  Boston 
Common  between  these  two  clubs. 

By  1857  base-ball  had  reached  the  West.  There  were  some 
differences  in  the  game  as  played  in  New  England  and  in  New 
York.  It  was  seen  that,  in  order  to  give  consistency  and 
folidity  to  the  game,  some  general  governing  body  was  necessary. 
A  tentative  effort  was  made  in  New  York  in  1857,  when  a 
convention  of  players  was  held  and  rules  for  the  season  were 
drawn  up.  Not  until  next  year,  however,  did  the  National 
Association  of  Base-ball  Players  come  into  existence.  On 
March  9,  1859,  it  held  its  first  annual  meeting  in  Cooper 
Institute. 

At  the  second  annual  meeting,  held  March  1,  1860,  many 
important  revisions  of  the  code  were  effected.  The  diamond 
i^npplanted  the  square  on  which  the  game  had  hitherto  been 
played;  canvas  bags  supplanted  stakes,  a  pitched  ball  took  the 
place  of  the  thrown  ball ;  nine  innings,  and  not  a  certain  number 
of  mxiK  constituted  a  game ;  three  men,  and  not  one  man,  put 
out  the  side;  nint'  plavors  con^tilnted  n  side:  the  Imse  runner 
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could  not  be  put  out  by  a  thrown  ball.  As  to-da>^  the  base 
runner  could  not  run  three  feet  out  of  the  line  of  base;  he 
could  not  score  from  third  after  two  men  were  out,  if  the  batter 
had  not  reached  first  base  safely;  in  case  of  rain,  at  least  five 
innings  constituted  a  game,  and  the  distances  between  bases 
were  ninety  feet. 

At  this  time,  liowever,  a  catch  of  a  fair  bound  or  a  foul 
bound  disposed  of  the  batsman. 

The  Association  then  numhorod  sixty  clul)s,  of  wliicli  twenty- 
throe  beh^nged  in  New  York  City,  and  sixteen  to  Brooklyn. 
Boston,  Alhany,  Detroit,  Baltimore,  Newark,  Newburgh,  Jersey 
City,  Poughkeepsie,  Washington,  New  Haven,  and  Troy  were 
also  rcjiresented. 

In  the  convention  of  18(14  the  fly-game " — the  modern 
rule  thiit  a  1)all  rtuist  be  cniglit  on  the  fly  and  not  on  the  hound 
— was  iinally  adopted,  after  having  been  voted  down  at  several 
previous  conventions. 

During:  tlie  season  of  ISdT  tlio  National  Cluh  of  Washington 
— composed  of  government  clerks — nia<le  a  famous  tour,  the 
most  e-\tensivo  on  record  up  to  that  time.  Leaving  Washing- 
ton on  July  11,  it  won  its  lirst  game  at  Cnlumhus,  Oliio.  wlien^ 
it  defeated  the  raj)itol  Cluh  1)y  90  to  10.  At  Cincinmiti  it 
defeated  Harry  Wright's  h*ed-stockings  hy  53  to  10.  Other 
victories  credited  were  at  Louisville  (8'.^-*^l),  at  St.  l^iuis  (113- 
20),  and  at  Chicago,  where  it  heat  the  Excelsiors  hy  10  to  4. 
The  oidv  defeat  it  sustained  was  at  Rockford,  111.,  where  the 
Forest  City  Club  made       runs  to  the  Nationals'  '.*3. 

I^p  to  1808  stringent  laws  had  heeii  jiassed  against  the 
receiving  of  any  salaries  or  rewards,  hut  professionalism  gradu- 
ally crept  in,  and  in  1809  was  formally  recognized  when  the 
famous  Cincinnati  IJed  Stockings,  frankly  a  salaried  cluh,  made 
a  spectacular  tour,  i)layiug  cluhs  from  Maine  to  California  with- 
out a  single  defeat.  They  won  fifty-si.x  games,  tied  one,  and 
scored  a  total  of  2389  runs  to  574. 

On  March  17,  1871,  the  firf^t  convention  of  delegates  from 
representative  professional  clubs  was  held  in  Collier's  saloon. 
Broad wav  and  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York,  when  the  National 
Association  was  formed,  and  thereafter  base-ball  gradually 
reached  the  professional  footing  on  which  it  now  stands. 

The  year  1874  was  marked  by  the  trip  of  the  Boston  and 
Athletic  (Philadelphia)  Club  to  England.  Arriving  in  Liver- 
pool on  Jnly  27,  fourteen  games  were  played  at  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, London,  Sheffield,  and  Dublin,  the  Bostons  winning  8 
and  the  Athletics  (>. 

One  of  the  most  spectacular  of  rcconled  feats  in  fielding  is 
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ercdiied  to  **Wee  Wilik*''  Kcelcr,  in  a  iiiatcli  ])layed  at 
Baltimore^  in  the  early  nineties,  between  the  Baltimores  and  the 
Botftons.  Kceler  was  right  fielder  for  the  home  club.  Right 
field  there  and  then  was  a  terror  to  visiting  players,  and  a  dis- 
comfort even  to  the  visited.  It  ran  down  a  rough  and  weedy 
hill  and  was  backed  by  a  fence  which  sloped  upward  at  an 
angle  of  65  degrees.  The  two  clubs  were  engaged  in  a  frantic 
duel  for  the  pennant.  Late  in  the  game,  wiUi  runners  on  bases, 
Stahl,  of  the  Bostons,  drove  to  right  field  a  long  fly  that  looked 
like  a  certain  winner  for  his  club.  Keeler,  realizing  that  the 
ball  would  be  out  of  reach  from  the  field  itself,  leafxid  nimbly 
upon  the  slope  of  the  fence,  and,  mounting  higher  and  higher, 
reached  for  and  caught  the  ball  just  as  it  was  sailing  over  the 
fence.  His  niomcntuni  carried  him  further  up  the  incline  and  ' 
ciitli'd  by  precipitatin*:^  him  over  tlie  other  side  of  the  fence, 
but  he  firmly  held  the  ball  aloft  as  he  disappean  d.  His  re- 
appearance a  moment  later  was  greeted  with  what  the  reporters, 
with  a  nice  mixture  of  metaphors,  called  "  a  rousing:  ovation.*' 

Up  to  date  this  had  been  the  greatest  individual  feat  ever 
performed  on  the  field.  In  1895,  however,  Bill  Lange,  c>entre 
fielder  for  the  Chicagos,  established  a  new  record  in  Washington. 
Incidentally  iie  saved  himself  from  fines,  aggregating  $200, 
imposed  upon  him  hv  Captain  Anson.  Having  missed  a  train 
from  Xew  York  he  iiad  arrived  on  the  hall-field  only  just  in 
time  to  join  in  the  game.  In  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh 
inning  Chicago  broke  a  tie  by  scoring  one  run.  Washington  in 
its  half  iiad  one  man  on  first  hase  with  two  out,  when  "Kip** 
Selbach,  its  hardest  hitter,  sent  the  ball  flying  over  Lange's 
head.  "  Home  run  !  "  howled  the  Washington  fans.  Lange,  a 
man  weighing  225  pounds,  turned  his  back  to  the  hall  and 
sprinted  desperately  toward  the  centre-field  fence.  Then,  a>  the 
ball  was  going  over  his  head,  lie  reached  and  eauLdit  it,  turned 
a  somersault,  crashed  against  the  feme,  broke  through  it.  and 
crawled  haek  out  of  the  wreckage,  never  having  let  go  of  the  i)all. 

The  crowd  stood  up  on  the  benches,  stamped,  howled, 
whistled. — went  mad.    Lange  iiiii[)C(l  in  home. 

"Fines  go,  Cap?"  lie  ask«'(L  l»ricfiy. 

"Nope,''  said  Anson,  more  luictly. 

Hugh  S.  FulhTton,  an  expert  aiillinrily,  writing  in  tlie 
.  Ameruan  Magfizinr  for  June,  1  !)!(>,  siiriializcs  as  the  greatest 
episode  in  i»ase-ball  history  the  famous  lenth  inniniz  in  a  game 
played  at  Colundnis,  Ohio,  l)etwecii  tlic  liome  team  and  the  St. 
lifuiis.  It  was  the  last  dav  of  the  si-n^on.  St.  Louis  and 
Brooklvn  were  almost  a  tie  for  the  championship,  the  situation 
being  as  follows: 
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If  both  ieaitiH  hist  or  both  won,  St.  Louis  would  capture 
the  pennant  for  the  fifth  consecutive  time,  an  unparalleled 
record.  A  forliore  the  tmnie  result  would  follow  if  St.  Louis 
won  and  Brooklyn  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  Brooklyn  could 
only  become  champion  if  on  that  last  day  Brooklyn  won  and 
St.  liouis  lost. 

In  the  eiirly  stages  of  the  St.  Louis-Columbus  game,  the 
victory  of  the  Brooklyns  (phiving  in  the  £ast)  was  announced. 
The  championship,  tlierefore,  depended  on  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  St.  Louis  club.  One  can  imagine  the  excitement  and 
susjiense  of  the  s)K>ctator8  at  Columbus  and  the  fans  all  over 
the  country  when  the  ninth  inning  left  the  two  antagonists 
clo8e*locked  in  a  tie.  St  Louis  scored  one  run  in  her  half  of 
'  the  tenth  inning.  More  excitement,  more  suspense.  Then  came 
a  moment  of  almost  frantic  unrest  with  two  men  out  and  a 
runner  on  second  base.  **  Big  Dave  **  Orr  came  to  the  plate  for 
Columbus.  Three  balls !  Two  strikes !  The  next  ball  pitched 
must  decide  the  greatest  event  of  the  base-ball  year.  It  whirled 
from  the  pitcher's  hand,  it  was  met  fair  and  square  by  Orr^s 
bat,  it  sailed  back  over  centre  field, — ^the  longest  hit,  some  say, 
ever  made, — and  home  came  the  man  from  second  base  and 
home  came  Big  Dave. 

That  hit  decided  the  American  Association  race,  kept  St. 
Louis  from  breaking  all  records  as  a  pennant  winner,  and  made 
Dave  Orr's  name  immortal  if  base-ball  retains  its  hold  to  eternity. 

An  immortality  less  pleasant  was  won  on  September  23, 1908« 
by  Fred  Merkle,  whose  failure  to  touch  second  base  at  a  critical 
moment  lost  tlic  pennant  for  New  York  in  the  League  race.  It 
was  the  last  half  of  the  ninth  inning.  The  score  was  a  tic. 
With  two  men  out,  with  McCormick  on  third  base  and  Merkle  on 
first,  Bridwell  hit  safely,  sending  in  the  winning  run  for  the 
''Giants."  Merkle,  of  course,  should  have  run  to  second  base 
and  touched  the  bag.  His  failure  to  do  so  was  noticed  by 
Chicago's  second  baseman,  Johnny  Evers,  who,  recovering  the 
ball,  touched  the  bag  and  put  in  a  claim  that  Merkle  was  out 
and  hence  that  McCormick's  run  could  not  be  counted.  Umpire 
O'Day  sustained  the  claim,  and  the  game  then  closed  in  a  tie,  as 
it  had  to  be  called  on  account  of  darkness. 

On  appeal  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National  League  up- 
held O'Day's  decision.  As  it  happened,  the  official  end  of  the 
l)ase-ball  season  on  October  7  found  New  York  and  Chicago 
tied  for  the  championship.  The  tie  game  of  Se])tember  23  waa 
accordingly  played  ofT  on  October  8,  and  was  won  by  Chicago  in 
the  presence  of  the  largest  crowd  ever  gathered  on  the  diamond. 
Thus,  througli  an  oversight  of  one  of  its  best  men.  New  York 
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loot  the  pennaut  for  that  year,  and  constMjuently  lost  the  oppor- 
tunity to  line  up  against  the  Detroits,  champions  of  the 
American  League,  in  the  world's  championship  series  for  the 
year  1*m)8. 

Base-ball  at  Night.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
organized  base -hall,  two  league  teams  met  in  a  night  game  at 
Grand  Kapids,  Mich.,  on  tfuly  8,  1909.  The  clubs  were  the 
Grand  Bapids  and  the  Zanesville,  of  the  Central  Ticague.  They 
fought  seven  innings  hy  electric  light,  Grand  Hapids  winning 
by  a  score  of  11  to  10.  According  to  tlie  current  newspaper 
accounts,  the  illumination  was  much  better  for  batters  than  for 
fielders,  being  furnished  hy  thirty  arcs  on  the  grand  stand  and 
around  the  diamond,  while  ten  search-lights  swc|)t  the  sky  and 
carried  to  the  out-field.  Three  fly  balls  iiit  to  the  out-field  were 
caught. 

The  newspaper  account  called  this  the  first  game  of  hase- 
hall  hy  electric  light,  whereas  it  was  only  the  first  game  played 
Ity  league  teams.  To  set  them  right,  a  correspondent  wrote  to 
the  Xew  York  Sun: 

Tlte  p^rout  publicity  ^ivcn  in  the  last  few  days  to  tlio  so-called  first 

pame  of  hast-  Inill  hy  ricrtric  light  is  nniiiainfr.  Sonic  thirty  years  apo 
the  first  iiiatcli  Lranie  ever  playc;!  by  electric  light  took  place  at  Straw- 
berry Hill,  litai  Nantaskct  Beach,  Jkmton  harbor,  betwwn  nines  repre- 
nenting  tbe  i^reat  dry-goods  firms  of  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co.  and  R.  H. 
White  «fc  Co.  Ihe  game  was  played  under  the  auspiccM  of  the  New 
Kni:lan<l  Weston  Khctric  Light  Company  for  a  pnrse  of  $."»().  Tho  gamfi 
Mas  widely  advcrtixMl,  but  at  almost  the  last  moment  the  two  tirnH 
mentioned  forbade  their  employees  taking  part,  so  it  was  played  roaa. 
For  this  reason  it  is  inexpedient  to  mention  any  names  of  players, 
aa  some  of  them  may  still  be  employed  in  tlicsc  establishments,  although 
a  number  of  players  were  romntecl  from  the  various  jobbing  houses  in 
the  dry-goods  trarle.  After  tlie  game  there  was  a  fine  Kupp<'r  served  to 
players  and  officials  by  the  electric  light  company,  and  of  this  the 
present  writer  has  the  most  vivid  remembrance,  for  at  the  much  talked- 
of  ganw  he  was  T^e  OmciAi.  Soobbb. 

Base-ball,  Father  of.  In  Oreenwooil  Cemotcry,  Brooklyn, 
there  stands  a  tall  marble  slal)  surmounted  by  a  huge  base-ball. 
On  one  of  its  sides  are  carved  two  base-ball  bats  crossed  over  a 
b;ise-ball  glove.  The  small  bronze  naFiie-plate  facing  tbe  low 
mound  bears  the  simple  inscription :  "  In  Memoriam,  Ilcnrv 
C'hadwick.  Father  of  Base-ball.  Born  October.  IS'^l.  Died 
April  20,  1906.'*  Tlii?  bronze  tablet  is  in  the  shape  of  a  base- 
ball diamond.  In  the  centre  of  tbe  inscription  are  a  ipiill  and 
fountain  pen,  in  memory  of  tbe  fact  that  Chad  wick  was  tbe 
sporting  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Daili/  Enqle  from  tbe  early  day«s 
of  the  quill  until  tbe  advent  of  the  fountain  ])en.  His  sig- 
nature, "  Old  Chalk/'  was  much  beloved  by  base-ball  enthusiasts, 
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who  watched  daily  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  for  his 
reports  and  comments  upon  the  game.  The  marble  sphere  sur- 
mounting the  nK)iiunient  signiheii  more  than  a  prosaic  base-hall ; 
it  is  a  sphere  of  the  >i:lol»e  symUoIizin*;  the  world  in  which  once 
lived  and  moved  the  '*  Father  of  Base-hall/' 

Basilisk.  The  basilisk,  famous  in  ancient  and  mediasval 
folklore,  was  a  fabulous  animal,  gifted  with  marvellous  powers 
of  destruction.  It  was  usually  represented  as  an  eight-limbed 
serpent  or  small  dragon,  sometimes  with  wings  and  sometimes 
without,  the  wings  being  variously  like  those  of  a  bat,  a  grass- 
hopper, or  a  butterfly.  Upon  its  head  was  a  circle  of  white 
spots  resembling  a  crown.  It  was  probably  from  this  decoration 
that  it  derived  its  nanu*  of  hasiliscon,  or  little  king.  The  cocka- 
trice, a  species  of  basilisk,  possessed  in  addition  a  crest  or  comb 
like  a  cock's.  Pliny  assures  us  the  basilisk  had  a  voice  so  terrible 
that  its  sound  struck  terror  to  all  other  serpents.  The  Bible 
(Proverbs  xxiii.  32,  etc.)  classes  it  with  the  lion,  serpent,  and 
dragon  as  among  the  most  formidable  of  creatures.  It  was 
said  that  its  bite  was  poisonous,  that  its  breath  was  suffocating, 
that  no  plant  (with  one  exception)  could  live  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  its  lair,  that  its  di-ad  body.  puspendc<l  in  n  temple, 
would  prevent  swallows  from  building  their  nests  there,  and 
ppiders  from  weaving  their  webs.  I'nt  its  most  remarkable 
attribute  was  its  eye,  with  which  it  darted  death  at  every  erenturo 
it  looked  upon.  So  fatal  was  its  gaze,  that  it  would  itself  die 
on  seeing  its  reflected  image  in  a  mirror.  In  the  medijcval 
romance  of  Alexandt  r  the  Great"  it  is  related  that  a  basilisk, 
having  constituted  itself  the  champion  of  an  Asian  city  which 
that  hero  was  besieging,  climbed  upon  tlie  ramparts  and  slew  no 
less  than  two  hundred  Mat  lenians  upon  whom  it  fixed  its  eyes. 

It  is  true,  that,  according  to  some  authorities,  the  eve  of  a 
basilisk  lost  its  power  in  case  man  or  animal  cauiibt  sight  of  it 
first.  Tt  was  even  said  that  in  that  case  the  basilisk  would  die. 
Thus  Dryden, 

Mischiefs  are  like  the  eoekatriee's  eye: 

If  they  see  first,  they  kill;  if  seen,  they  die. 

But  the  balance  of  chances  was  in  the  monster's  favor.  A 
simultaneous  look  was  as  fatal  to  the  basilisk's  victim  as  a  prior 
one.  Another  not  infrequent  superstition  was  that  women  were 
beyond  its  power,  and  coidd  >Hze  it  with  impunity.  Amon^ 
animals  the  weasel  was  unaffected  by  the  glance  of  its  eye,  and 
eonld  att;i(  k  it  succcpsfullv,  for  when  wounded  l)v  the  basilisk's 
te-  til  it  found  a  ready  remedy  in  rue,  the  only  plant  the  monster 
could  not  wither.  But  its  most  dangerous  enemy  was  the  cook, 
the  sound  of  whose  crowing  would  kill  it.    Hence  travellers 
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wert  \v(»iit  tu  take  that  l»inl  with  IIrmii  in  ])assin«:  over  ii';j:i<'n8 
thai  were  infested  with  basili.'^ks.  Still,  with  all  allowances,  tlie 
l«i*ili?k  was  a  siitlieientlv  daiijxerous  creature  to  make  it  matter 
for  euntrratulation  that  it  \\  as  iieces:?arilv  a  not  verv  conimoii  one. 
For  popular  le^jend  held  that  it  was  hatched  hy  a  load  irom  an 
laid  bv  an  old  cock — a  rare  fruit  amontr  even  the  ohh'st 
itK-ks.  At  a  time  when  the  belief  in  l)asilisks  wa-  most  extendef], 
there  i.-*  no  record  of  a  live  one  ever  havin*;  made  its  aj)pearance, 
though  dead  ones  were  occasionallv  sold  l)v  vendors  of  curiosities. 

Battle  Bell,  known  also  as  the  Asses'  Bell  and  the  Martinet  la, 
was  a  famous  bell  in  medianal  Florence,  which  was  tolled  con- 
tinuallv  dav  and  nijrht  from  the  arch  of  the  Ponte  Santa  Maria 
for  thirty  davs  Ijefore  the  heginnin*;  of  hostilities.  This  was  done 
as  an  fndo  (hxlaration  of  war,  and,  according"  to  the  old 

chr»:>ni<  h  rs,  for  greatness  of  ndnd,  that  the  enemy  might  have 
time  to  look  to  tlieir  defenses."  It  was  then  taken  down  and 
!iun<r  in  the  portable  l)elfry  of  a  car  which  accompanied  the 
camm  io  or  big  car  bearing  the  gonfalon  standard.  After  the 
battle  of  Monte  Aperto,  fought  Septend)er  4,  12(50,  and  rererre4l 
to  in  Dante's  Inferno,  canto  X,  *'  the  standard  of  the  1)anished 
Florentines,  with  their  battle  bell,  the  Martinella  was  tied  to 
the  tail  of  a  jackass  and  dragged  in  the  dirt/'  (Ami'EUE,  Voyaye. 
Dante  use. ) 

Battle-ship,  First  American.  This  was  the  old  Texas, 
aathoriz«'<l  Augu-t  3,  IHStJ,  l)y  the  national  appropriation  act 
which  providetl  besides  for  building  the  armored  cruiser  Maine, 
s'>  that  these  two  vessels  became  the  first  annorcd  cruising  -liij»s 
c-^instructed  by  the  Ignited  States.  The  keel  of  the  Te.ras  was 
Uid  down  in  1889  and  she  was  comj)leted  in  18!)*i.  She  was  a 
little  ovrr  .'50(1  feet  long  with  a  ])artial  r2-inch  steel  belt.  She 
had  a  displacement  of  G.'UT)  tons.  Com])are  these  figures  with 
those  of  tiie  new  7'e.ras  which  supplanted  her  (length  ^54  f(^et, 
tonnage  27,000  tons),  and  you  will  see  one  mison  why  the  T)ri(l(» 
of  the  navy  in  the  last  decade  of  the  ninetemth  century  wa- 
considenxl  in  1011  only  fit  to  he  a  target  for  lier  namesake,  the 
pride  of  the  navy  in  the  second  decade  of  the  twentieth  c;'ntury. 

Bayonet.  This  appendage  to  the  firearm  is  said  to  liave 
derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  was  first  made  at  Bayonne, 
in  France.  Tlie  sforv  runs  that  a  Basfpie  regiment  was  hard 
pres*;('d  <m  a  mountain  ridge  near  BayouTie.  It  was  siiggested 
tliat,  as  their  ammunition  was  exliausted.  they  should  fix  their 
long  knives  into  the  barrels  of  tlieir  musk(»ts.  The  sugg(*stion 
was  acted  npon.  The  first  bayonet  cliarge  was  made,  and  the 
tictorv  of  the  Basfpios  led  to  the  manufacture  of  the  weapon 
at  Bayonne  and  its  adoption  into  tlie  armies  of  Europe. 
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A  dagger  or  pike  was  frequently  afBxed  to  the  eud  of  the 
musket  when  the  soldiers  had  exhausted  their  ammunition. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  tliat  the  bayonet  in  its  present 
shape  was  first  manufactured  in  Bayonne.  The  method  of 
fastening  it  is  also  of  French  invention.  It  was  first  used  by 
Marshal  Catcnat,  in  1693,  at  the  battle  of  Marsaglia,  and  by 
means  of  it  the  slaughter  was  immense  and  the  rout  of  the 
allies  complete.  Marshal  Tallard,  at  the  battle  of  Spires,  in 
1703,  and  the  Due  de  Vendome,  in  1705,  at  Oalimata,  in  Italy, 
obtained  victories  by  its  means,  and  this  led  to  its  adoption  by 
other  nations.  The  Spaniards  were  uniformly  defeated  by  the 
bayonet  alone  in  all  their  contests  with  the  French,  at  the  close 
of  the  campaign  in  1794.  During  one  of  the  campaigns  in. 
Flanders,  the  British  army,  under  William  II,  was  thrown  into 
consternation  at  seeing  the  French  fire  upon  them  with  fixed 
bayonets,  but  they  rallied,  and  drove  the  enemy  off  the  field. 
Bayonets  were  first  used  by  the  English  grenadiers  in  the  reign 
of  James  II;  and  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  two  horse 
grenadiers  rode  before  her  carriage  with  bayonets  fixed  by  two 
rings  to  the  muzzle  of  the  musket.  The  general  introduction  of 
this  weapon  superseded  the  use  of  the  pike. 

In  1856  Sir  Charles  Napier  issued  a  pamphlet  in  praise  of 
the  bayonet,  calling  it  the  queen  of  weapons.  This  provoked  a 
lengthy  discussion  in  the  columns  of  the  Loudon  Times,  Dr. 
6.  T.  Guthrie,  an  eminent  army  Rurga)n,  protested  that  a  great 
delusion  existed  in  England  regarding  the  .efficacy  of  the 
bayonet:  Opposing  regiments  formed  in  line  and  charging 
with  fixed  bayonets  never  meet  and  struggle  hand  to  hand  and 
foot  to  foot ;  and  this  for  the  best  possible  reason,  that  one  side 
turns  round  and  runs  away  as  soon  as  the  other  comes  close 
enough  to  do  mischief.  The  battle  of  Maida  is  usually  referred  to 
as  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  bayonet  fight;  nevertheless  the  suf- 
ferers, whether  killed  or  wounded,  English  or  French,  sufferetl 
from  bullets,  not  bayonets.  Wounds  from  bayonets  were  not 
less  rare  in  the  Peninsular  war.  It  may  be  that  all  those  who 
were  bayonett»d  were  killed,  yet  their  bodies  were  seldom  found.'* 
General  Sir  John  Scott  Lillie,  "as  an  old  soldier  who 
witnessed  the  greater  part  of  the  battles  and  sieves  which  took 
place  during  those  wars,"  agreed  with  Dr.  Guthrie,  say  in;:. 

I  never  witnessed  a  bayonet  wound  or  two  hostile  lines  come 
in  contact,  for  this  simple  reason — that  one  party  gave  way  over- 
come by  its  fear  of  this  weapon,  before  it  was  iihysically  van- 
quished. But,*'  he  continued,  "this  fact  does  not  by  any  means 
tend  to  controvert  Sir  Charles  Napier's  reason  for  championing 
the  bayonet  as  the  (pieen  of  weapons ;  it  tends,  in  my  humble 
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opininii,  ratluT  to  support  those  reasons.  When  the  <rrent  object 
in  warfare  is  to  make  the  enemy  show  his  back  as  expeditiously 
as  possibK\  the  weapon  that  will  tend  the  most  etreetually 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  ou^^ht  to  be  regardcil 
as  the  most  etliciunt.  Sharp-shooters  covering;  the  front  of  a 
line  may  amuse  themselves  as  the  enemy  approaches,  but  the 
corps  tliat  mean  to  make  him  show  his  back  should  be  c :)n- 
cealed  behind  the  summit  or  brow  of  an  undulating?  plain,  well 
selected  across  his  line  of  march,  and  wait  patiently  until  he 
arrives  within  50  yards  of  the  top,  then  suddenly  appear  in  line, 
fire  a  well-directed  volley  into  his  column,  and  charge  through 
the  smoke,  and,  when  the  atmosphere  becomes  clear,  the  back8 
of  their  foea  will  be  discerned  descending  much  more  rapidly 
than  they  ascended,  all  from  '  the  fears  of  the  bayonet.'  There- 
fore, in  my  humble  opinion,  Sir  Charles  Napier  is  right  in 
designating  it  '  the  queen  of  weapons.' " 

Beacon.  Early  in  the  history  of  navigation  certain  head- 
lands and  reefs  became  known  as  peculiarly  dangerous  to  the 
ij«aman,  and  human  ingenuity  was  set  to  work  to  contrive 
means  to  give  notice  of  the  proximity  of  the  peril.  In  the  day- 
time no  warning  was  deemed  necessary,  but  at  night,  and 
e^I>ecially  when  no  stars  were  visible,  the  most  natural  device 
was  an  artificial  light  in  such  a  position  that  the  seaman  could 
not  fail  to  be  warned  in  time.  Beacon  fires  were  employed 
among  all  ancient  nations.  The  beacon  light  was  used  by  the 
Romans  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  safety  of  their  shipping  ' 
on  the  great  inland  sea  which  was  but  a  Koman  lake,  and  on 
every  prominent  headland  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  in  Europe^  Asia,  and  Africa  a  bonfire  blazed 
(luring  every  night  in  the  year.  The  Komans  did  everything  in 
an  orderly  way,  and,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny  and  other  writers, 
Bome  of  these  fires  were  kept  up  at  the  expense  of  the  imperial 
treasury,  others  were  maintained  out  of  provincial  sources,  others 
were  kept  blazing  bv  the  jx  ttv  kings  and  potentates,  the  duty 
being  made  obligator)'  by  tlx  ir  Homan  masters. 

But  many  localities  were  dangerous  where  neither  mountain 
nor  headland  offered  a  suitable  pbue  for  a  fire,  and  hence 
artificial  structures  were  employed  from  which  the  beacon  might 
send  forth  its  beneficent  light.  A  tower  was  l)uilt  and  on  a 
portion  cf  tIk  tf»p  a  hearth  was  prepared.  During  the  day  the 
fire  smouldered,  at  evening  it  was  revived,  the  Mond  being  piled 
on  with  lilwrality,  and  the  man  whoso  duty  it  was  to  watch  it 
being  punished  with  death  if  he  forsook  his  post.  Here  was  the 
onViM  of  the  light-honse. 

Bean.   A  native  of  Egypt  and  of  the  Wes^t  Indies,  this  ^ 
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vegetable  has  been  cultivated  in  Europe  from  time  immemorial. 
It  is  indigenous  to  South  America.  Hesearches  made  in  1883 
among  the  ancient  Peruvian  sepulchres  prove  that  the  bean  was 
cultivated  bv  the  Incas  before  the  time  of  Columbus.  These 
sepulchres  date  back  to  a  period  heginnin<;  with  the  twelfth 
century  and  ending  with  the  fifteenth.  Within  them  was  found 
a  great  number  of  he.ins  <»f  no  less  than  fiftv  species,  forty-nine 
of  them  being  peculiar  to  tlie  Western  Hemisphere. 

Among  the  ain  imt  Greeks  tlie  Ix  an  had  a  bad  name.  It 
begot  insomnia  and  nightmare.  To  dream  of  it  boded  trouble. 
Even  ghosts  fled  shuddering  from  the  smell  of  beans.  Tlie 
goddess  Ceres,  out  of  her  abundant  kindness,  refuseil  lo  include^ 
it  in  her  gifts  to  man.  The  oracles  avoided  it,  for  fear  of 
clouding  their  vision.  Hippocrates  too  condemned  it  bornuse  it 
injured  the  sight,  and  Ci(  ero  because  it  corrupted  the  blood  and 
inflamed  the  passions.  The  fioman  priests  would  not  even  name 
it,  as  a  thing  nidioly. 

Pythagoras  held  that  certain  souls  after  death  became 
beans.  Hence  his  own  death  was  expedited.  Being  pursued 
by  enemies  who  thirsted  for  his  blood  b(x  an^e  they  believed  hira 
a  magician,  he  came  upon  a  bean-fleld.  liecognizing  in  the 
vines  only  fellow  souls,  he  would  not  trample  upon  them,  but 
waited  for  his  pursuers  to  come  up  and  slay  him. 

"  Avoid  beans,  as  you  would  matricide,"  is  the  substance  of 
a  couple  of  lines  in  the  " Golden  Verses"  of  Pythagoras.  This 
cryptic  saying  (taken,  apparently,  in  conjunction  with  the  story 
of  the  philosophers  death)  has  been  the  source  of  much  unnecc:^ 
sary  discussion  among  critics, — unnecessary  because  so  familiar 
an  autlior  as  Plutarch  has  gh)ssed  them  in  so  familiar  a  book 
as  that    Of  the  Training  of  Children." 

"Abstain  from  beans,"  quote-  riutareli,  and  thus  proceeds 
to  explain,  Thai  is,  keep  out  of  public  offices,  for  anciently 
the  choice  of  the  officers  of  state  was  made  bv  beans.'' 

By  a  curious  perversion  of  ingenuity,  De  C^iincey  made 
Pythagoras*  saying  a  starting-point  for  certain  attacks  upon 
Coleridge  as  a  plagiarist.  He  tells  the  story  himself  in  his 
"Reminiscences  of  the  Lake  Poets." 

He  had  long  been  anxious  to  meet  Coleridge.  In  1805  he 
paid  a  visit  to  a  Mr.  Poole,  a  neighbor  of  the  port's,  hoping 
through  him  for  an  introduction.  At  dinner  Poole  asked : 

*•  Pray,  my  youni;  friend,  did  you  ever  form  any  opinion  or  con- 
jee t  lire  of  otlieiir*,  upon  that  most  rcnoltin;^  (l(H^'ina  of  Pytliai?oras  about 
Iwari'-?  You  krwiw  what  I  incaii:  that  iiioii^tjous  doctriiH'  in  whicli 
lie  asserts  that  *u  nuiu  nii^ht  as  well,  for  tlie  wicketlnesti  ui  the  thinj{, 
eat  hiM  owTi  •rrandmotlier  na  nie<ld1e  with  lieanA.*'* 

"Yes,"  T  replied,  '* the  line  is  I  believe,  in  the  Golden  Yenes.  I 
remember  it  well." 
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P.:  "True.  Now  our  dear,  excellent  friend  Coleridge,  iliau  whum 
God  never  made  a  creature  more  divinely  endowed ;  yet,  strange  it  it  to 

tey,  eometiniea  eteaU  from  other  people,  just  as  you  ur  I  might  du— . 
beg  your  pardon — just  as  a  poor  crratun*  like  myself  mi^ht  do,  tluit  "^^ 
tiometirne-  liave  not  wherewithal  to  make  a  figure  from  my  own  ex- 
chequer: and  the  other  day,  at  u  dinner  party,  this  question  arising 
about  IVthagoras  and  liis  beans,  Coleridge  gave  us  an  interpretation 
whieh,  from  his  manner,  I  suspect  not  to  have  been  originaL  Think, 
ttere  V.r*'.  if  you  anywhere  read  a  plausible  Molution." 

*■  1  have;  and  it  was  in  a  (ierman  autluir.  This  (lerman,  underHtand^ 
is  a  poor  stick  of  a  man,  not  to  be  named  on  the  same  day  with  Cole- 
ridge: so  tliat,  if  Coleridge  should  appear  to  have  robbed  him,  be 
assured  that  he  has  done  the  scamp  too  much  honour." 

P.:  '^Well,  what  savs  the  German?" 

^  Why,  you  know  the  use  ma<le  in  Clreece  of  beans,  in  votinj;  and 
balloting?  Well,  the  German  .say«,  that  Pythagoras  speaks  syni- 
krfically;  meaning  tiiat  electioneering,  or  more  generally  all  interfer* 
cBce  with  political  intrigues,  is  fatal  to  a  philosopher's  pursuits  and 
their  appropriate  serenity.  Therefore,  says  he,  follower  of  mine,  abstain 
from  public  affairs  as  yon  would  from  parrieide.*' 

P.:  "Well,  then,  Coleridge  has  done  the  scamp  too  much  honour; 
for,  by  Jove!  that  is  the  very  explanation  he  gave  us!  "  , 

De  Quiiicey  himself  lias  the  grace  to  add  tliat  through  a 
passage  in  Jeremy  Tayl<»r  lie  was  reminded  that  Plutarch  was 
the  original  interpreter  of  i*ythagoras.  One  would  have  thought 
that  no  que>5tion  of  plagiary  couTd  arise  in  regard  to  a  text  so 
amply  l>e-<*.')mmentated.  Nevertheless,  he  adds  that,  in  order 
to  forestall  h'ss  generous  discoverers  of  this  and  other  trans- 
gres,«ions.  it  hecdmes  incumhent  upon  him  to  give  an  extended 
account  nf  all  Coleridge's  plagiarisms. 

The  ino<lern  Athens  looks  more  favorably  upon  the  bean  than 
did  its  fi)r(»rnnner  in  the  Hellenes. 

Boston  hake<l  heans  arc  known  around  the  glohe.  In  the 
city  of  Boston  alone  ahout  thirty-two  million  (piarts  of  haked 
bf^ns  are  devoured  annually,  to  sav  nothing  of  the  pork  that 
grK'S  with  them  and  the  hrown  hrend  that  is  also  served.  There 
are  factories  or  hakerics  which  handle  nothing  hut  haked  heans 
from  one  year's  end  to  tli*'  ntlior.  One  of  the  largest  of  these, 
which  supplies  restaurants  wholly,  hnkcs  fourteen  thousand 
quarts  of  hoans  a  week.  Other  hnkcries  also  furnish  hrown 
hread,  while  nearly  every  hak(^hop  that  nuikes  hread,  ])astry, 
and  pics  also  hakes  l)eans  several  times  a  week.  There  are 
bakeries  with  ovens  that  will  hold  two  thousand  quarts  ea(  1i. 

The  Xew  York  Trihiinr  is  responsihle  for  the  following 
estimate  wliich  it  |)ut  forward  in  the  year  1^08: 

Taking  the  average  height  of  a  Rostonian  as  T)  foot  (>  inclies 
and  tho  hoiglit  of  a  hoanpot  ms  10  inches,  one  can  easily  figuro 
that  a  Hostonian  in  a  year  (^its  more  than  two  and  five-soventli 
time*  his  own  height  in  baked  beans,  and  more  than  his  own 
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weight.  There  ore  twelve  plates  of  beans  served  in  restaurants 
from  each  pot  of  two  quarts.  Boston  pays  for  baked  beans  in 
a  year  the  price  of  two  of  Uncle  Sam's  modem  battle-ships. 

The  Tribune  adds  that  dwellers  in  New  York's  Little  Italy 
and  the  Ghetto  of  the  West  End,  take  as  kindly  to  baked  beans 
as  do  the  natives  of  New  England  stock.  In  fact,  baked  beans 
possess  a  charm  for  people  of  all  nationalities  who  go  to  live 
in  Boston^  permanently  or  toiii])(>rarily.  Every  time  a  con- 
vention is  held  there  poople  from  all  parts  of  the  country  make 
a  dash  for  the  nearest  restaurant  and  call  for  some  of  the  baked 
beans  of  which  they  have  heard  so  much.  One  bakery  in  the 
heart  of  the  Italian  (quarter  turns  out  one  thousand  quarts  daily, 
entirely  for  Italian  consumption. 

The  invention  of  baked  beans  and  pork  is  sometimes  credited 
to  an  eccentric  Englishman,  Daniel  Day  Good,  familiary  known 
as  Good  Day,  who  was  a  maker  of  pumps  and  blocks  at  \Vap])in^ 
Old  Stairs.  On  the  first  Friday  in  each  of  a  long  scries  of 
Julys  he  assembled  a  party  of  friends  under  the  branches  of  the 
Fairlop  Oak  in  Hainault  Forest  in  the  county  of  Essex  and 
there  regaled  them  on  bacon  and  beans.  This  oak  had  a  history 
of  five  centuries  and  had  attained  a  girth  of  forty -eight  feet 
when  it  was  blown  down  in  February,  1820.  A  fair  was  held 
for  man\'  years  about  this  tree  on  the  day  of  Mr.  Good's  bean 
feast.  (See  Walsh,  Curiosities  of  Popular  Customs,  pp.  419— 
420.) 

Bears.  Up  to  1909  the  polar  bears  at  the  London  Zoo  had 
nothing  but  a  splash  bath,  the  big  brown  bear  toiled  up  a  pole 
out  of  a  pit,  and  the  rest  of  the  bears  lived  in  dens.  Pit  and 
den  were  the  old  names,  and  they  very  well  described  the  old 
cages.  Now  the  polar  bears  have  a  large  and  deep  pool  to  swim 
in,  and  there  are  enclosures  of  rock  and  water  in  which  the 
other  bears  may  walk  abroad.  The  change  is  complete.  It  is 
not  less  complete  perhaps  for  the  bears  themselves  than  for  the 
children  who  come  to  look  at  them.  The  bears  of  the  old  Zoo 
were  rotund  and  sluggish  creatures,  sedentary  in  sawdust  be- 
hind iron  bars.  The  bears  of  the  new  zoo  are  lithe,  active 
animals,  which  can  bound  and  run  and  dive — ^new  beasts,  in- 
deed, altogether.  .  .  .  Since  Teddy,  Nellie,  and  Koosevelt  hare 
taken  up  their  residence  in  their  new  enclosure,  they  have  not 
cost  the  Zoological  Society  a  penny.  They  are  accommodating 
animals  with  simple  tastes  in  bread,  beans,  and  nuts,  and  their 
appetites  are  as  constant  as  the  food  supply  thrown  to  them  by 
visitors ;  they  have  also  the  convenient  habit  of  stopping  eating 
when  they  have  had  enough.  So  the  old  bear-pit  has  gone  and 
the  polo  With  it,  and  the  sight  of  a  brown  bear  perched  on  the 
top  of  a  post  accepting  buns  and  oranges  on  the  point  of  an 
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umbrella  reiiuiiiis  inoroly  a  iiR'iiiurv,  Tlio  pit  will  not  In-  iiur;>iHl, 
kast  of  all  l»y  the  boar  which  spent  its  days  iu  that  unlovely 
gloom/' — LoiiJon  ."^ijcclutur.  May  G,  11)11. 

Beaver.  Indian  tradiiions  in  the  Western  States  and  in 
tanada  ax  rib^'  the  rescue  uf  the  world  from  its  a(|Ue(nis  atjes 
to  the  imlustrv  and  intelli<^ence  of  the  heaver, — the  animal 
which  first  knew  how  to  tontrol  and  turn  to  aeeount  the  oppos- 
ing' elements  of  land  and  water.  ()ri<;iiia11y  the  heavers  were 
of  cri._f:inti(*  size,  say  the  le^^ends.  Not  till  they  liad  eoinj)leted 
their  appointed  work  on  the  uiifmished  earth  did  the  CJreat 
Spirit  smooth  theni  down  to  their  present  dimensions.  Tlu^e 
primeval  monsters,  with  their  fellow-workers,  tlie  TniiS(|Uiish 
and  the  otter,  dived  and  b.oii^iht  up  the  mud.  and  made  moun- 
tains and  lakes,  eaves  and  cataracts,  dividing:  the  land  from 
the  waters,  wliile  the  envio;:8  spirits  of  evil  ])elted  them  with 
jrijrantic  rwks,  whicli  still  strew  tlie  ])laiu8  and  valleys  with 
inonstrons  hoidders  of  missha|)cn  stone. 

Small  won(k'r  the  Indians  believed  in  tlie  intellit^eiice  and 
mechanical  skill  of  tlu'  lieaver  as  bein«^  j)rior  and  superior  to 
that  of  man  in  the  deveIo])ment  of  the  Xew  World.  Tliat  a 
crt-ature  wliose  en^rineerimr  structures  were  based,  consciously 
or  uner>nscionsl v,  on  jirinciphs  known  oidy  to  liiirhly  civilized 
num.  sliould  end)ellish  them  with  eonveni<mces  known  to  linlf- 
•  ivilized  man,  was  a  natural  iuf(M-ence.  Kven  when  they  credited 
the  U-aver  with  a  wish  to  insert  windows  in  the  walls  of  his 
M<2(',  it  was  no  srreat  fliirht  of  fancy  to  men  who  had  seen  with 
their  own  eves  that  the  same  animal  could  construct  a  dike  a 
mile  loiiLf.  with  the  pre<'ise  section  whi(  1i  human  e\])erience  has 
'If'termined  to  be  tlmt  best  adapted  to  rebist  the  forces  of  peut-up 
water. 

So  far  as  the  mo-t  careful  modern  observation  sliows,  there 
i-  hut  one  claim  which  has  ])een  seriously  made  for  the  Iteaver's 
Ni;:acitv  which  is  matter  for  doubt.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
the  animal  always  cuts  the  trees  it  select^,  so  that  they  may 
fall  t«»war<ls  the  water.  Hiere  is  evidence  that  this  is  not  nhraijs 
the  case.  But  trees  f:r(»win«r  iiear  the  water  naturally  tend  to 
^-an  towards  the  stream,  and  naturally  extend  the  heaviest 
2T0wtii  of  branches  over  the  water,  where  li^rht  and  space  are 
jrreatest,  and  the  irreater  nmnber  of  those  cut  by  the  beavers 
v.oidd  probably  fall  in  that  direction  without  any  special  pro- 
Ti'ion.  But  the  inseparable  features  of  a  beaver-colony,  the 
i^ike,  or  "dam,'*  and  the  less  famous,  but  almost  equally  wondc- 
fnl,  ''canal,"  suLWst  an  estimate  (»f  brain-power  or  inherited 
iietinct  for  mechanics  which  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the 
ln<^ts  heightens  rather  than  diminishes. 
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The  object  of  the  dam  ig  to  supply  a  temporary  want, — not 
a  permanent  necessity  always  present  to  the  beaver-mind,  lii 
summer,  tlie  beavers  wander  up  the  streams,  finding  food  with- 
out diflUculty.  In  winter,  tbey  require  a  permanent  supply  of 
water  at  a  certain  level,  in  which  they  can  swim  beneath  the 
ice,  store  their  supply  of  branches  for  food  so  as  to  be  accessible 
without  exposing  themselves,  and  keep  a  **moat"  round  their 
lodges.  Left  t)  it-rir,  the  stream  would  run  low  in  winter, 
when  the  freezing  of  the  snow  and  earth  stops  the  water-supply. 
Hence  tlic  necessity  for  the  dam  to  maintain  it  at  a  constant 
level.  Siuli  a  train  of  arj^ments  supposes  a  number  of  "con- 
cepts in  the  beaver's  brain  which  would  occur  to  no  other 
animal.  To  carry  it  out  efficiently  would  puzzle  most  human 
beings  not  instructed  in  engineering.  Moreover,  the  work 
must  be  done  with  the  material  at  hand,  so  that  beaver-dams 
are  found  built  of  branches  and  mud,  of  grass,  of  sand,  and  of 
mud  only.  To  get  the  wood  to  the  water-side,  the  beaver  clears 
paths,  or  "  rolling-ways/'  cuts  a  water-channel  to  meet  ami 
assist  in  the  transportation  of  the  wood,  and  in  some  case» 
actually  makes  a  long  canal  for  water-carriage  and  safe 
travelling. 

Thus  this  little  ro<l(Mit  anticipates  civilized  man  and  makes 
a  road  to  bring  commodiiit  s  to  it-  >  ity,  instead  of  shifting  to  a 
fresh  encampment  as  the  Indian  docs  when  supplies  arc  ex- 
hausted (see  Specfdfor,  January  28,  181)3:  Kcviow  of  IT.  T. 
Marti n\s  Castorohgia:  ihe  llisiory  and  2'radiiions  of  the 
American  Bmnr.) 

Harper's  Weekly  thus  gives  the  story  of  a  record  made  l-y  a 
young  beaver  in  captivity  in  Regent's  Park  Gardens  in  London. 
Just  as  the  town  docks  were  striking  noon,  it  was  placed  at 
work  upon  a  trc(^  VI  feet  loiiix  and  2  feet  0  inches  thick.  The 
beaver  began  by  barking  the  tree  a  foot  above  the  ground. 

That  done  be  attacked  the  w  xxl.  He  worked  bard,  altornat- 
ing  his  labor  with  dips  in  bis  liatbing  pond.  He  bathed  and 
labored  alternatily  iintil  I  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  he 
ate  his  sup])er  of  bread  and  carrots  and  paddled  about  in  his 
pond  until  half-)»ast  5  o'clock. 

Ten  minutes  later,  when  only  one  inch  of  the  tree's  din  meter 
remained  intact,  he  bore  upon  his  work  and  the  tree  fell.  Before 
it  fell  the  beaver  ran  as  men  run  when  they  have  fired  a  blast. 
Then  as  the  tree  lay  on  the  ground  he  portioned  it  out  mentally 
and  again  began  to  gnaw. 

ITe  worked  at  intervals  all  night,  cut  the  log  into  three 
parts,  rolled  two  of  the  portions  into  the  w;it(T  and  reserved 
the  other  third  for  his  permanent  shelter.  The  work  done,  he 
took  a  bath. 
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House  (i.e.,  praying  house).  The  charitable  inati* 
tatioii  for  women  known  by  thia  name  waa  founded  at  Biaing, 
England,  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  by  the  eccentric  Henrv 
Howard,  Earl  of  Northampton.  The  Howard  badge  is  atiU 
worn  by  the  inmates  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  Nor  is  this  the 
most  cniioua  detail  of  dress,  for  the  old  ladies  are  garbed  in 
the  fashions  that  ruled  at  the  time  of  the  foundation, — ^blue 
gowns,  aearlet  cloaks,  and  high  peaked  hats  not  unlike  those 
that  luiye  sarvived  in  Wales.  The  rules  under  which  admittance 
is  obtained  were  drawn  up  by  the  founder. 

Ereiy  applicant  must  prove  herself  to  be  of  an  honest  life 
and  CQnTersation,  religious,  grare  and  discreet,  able  to  read  (if 
foeh  an  one  may  be  had),  a  angle  woman,  her  place  to  be  void 
iqKm  marriage,  to  be  50  years  of  age  at  least,  no  common  beg- 
gar, scold,  haunter  of  taverns,  inns  or  ale  houses.''  Once  in,  she 
must  hear  prayers  read  by  the  governess  twice  a  day  and  be  very 
regular  in  her  attendance  at  church.  Furthermore,  she  must 
never  be  found  guilty  of  atheism,  heresy,  blasphemy,  neglect  of 
duty,  or  misbehavior  in  the  performance  of  it,  or  she  will  be 
for&with  expelled. 

Bee.  The  smallest  honey-bees  in  the  world  are  found  in  the 
East  Indian  islands  and  on  the  mainland  of  Hindustan,  the 
largest  are  in  Hindustan.  The  pigmy  hon^  collectors  are 
imown  to  entomologists  as  Apis  floria.  Their  honey-combs  are 
no  larger  than  a  child's  hand,  and  the  cells  are  about  the  size 
of  a  smsJl  pinhead.  Honey  and  wax  alike  are  excellent.  The 
little  creatures  build  combs  on  the  branches  of  low  trees.  As 
Aey  do  not  provide  for  winter,  thev  work  all  the  year  through, 
laising  broods  like  themselves.  The  giant  bees  of  India  are 
as  large  as  field  crickets.  These  monsters  of  the  bee  world 
baOd  honey-combs  from  6  to  7  feet  in  height  and  4  feet  or 
more  in  width.  Each  weighs  from  300  to  400  pounds. 

Beefsteak.  So  far  aa  the  records  go,  the  highest  price  ever 
paid  for  beefsteak  waa  at  Circle  City,  Alaska,  a  town  that  sprang 
vp  almost  in  a  night  during  the  Klondike  gold  excitement, 
llie  first  beefsteak  to  reach  there  sold  for  $48  a  pound.  It  was 
a  ten-pound  steak  shipped  from  a  point  250  miles  away.  When 
the  precious  bit  of  meat  reached  the  camp,  the  miners  turned 
oat  in  a  body  to  see  it.  It  was  placea  on  exhibition  and 
attracted  aa  much  attention  as  an  elephant.  Everybody  wanted 
a  piece  of  it,  and  the  prices  offered  were  such  as  would  have 
resulted  In  a  mining-camp  quarrel  if  it  had  not  been  decided  to 
raffle  the  ateak  off  for  the  benefit  of  a  hospital  which  Bishop 
Rowe  waa  trying  to  establii^  for  the  miners  at  Circle  City.  Bids 
were  started  at  $5  a  pound,  and  rose  briskly  to  $35.  Finally, 
in  order  to  avoid  complications,  it  was  decidied  to  sell  tickets  at 
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prices  from  50  cents  to  $2.50  for  the  privilege  of  drawing  for 
a  slice.  After  $480  worth  of  tickets  had  been  sold,  the  drawing 
began,  and,  to  the  relief  of  those  in  charge  of  the  sale,  no  trouble 
resulted. 

Bells,  Curious  and  HiatoricaL  The  history  of  bells  is  full 
of  romance.  No  one  knows  just  how  old  that  histon*  is.  Exodus 
tells  of  the  bells  of  gold  worn  by  the  Jewish  high  priests.  Bronze 
bells  were  found  in  the  ancient  palace  of  Ximrod.  They  were 
used  in  India  and  Cliina  long  before  they  were  known  in 
Europe.  In  civilized  times  t]i(\v  have  not  only  been  associated 
with  social  and  religious  affairs,  but  also  with  a  groat  many 
important  historical  events.  In  the  year  1282,  at  the  ringing 
of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  8000  French  were  slain  in  cold  hhxxl 
by  John  of  Procida,  who  thought  that  he  would  thus  free  Sicily 
from  Charles  of  Anjou.  Again,  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day, 
1572,  bells  gave  the  signal  for  the  slaughter  of  the  Huguenots. 

Tn  the  middle  ages  it  was  recognized  that  the  power  that 
pulled  the  hells  held  the  town,  as  it  was  chiefly  by  their  assist- 
ance that  soldiers  could  be  summoned,  the  people  roused,  and 
help  procured. 

Such  importance  was  attached  to  them  that  it  was  ahout 
the  hittercst  humiliation  to  which  a  vanquished  city  could  he 
put  when  its  hells  were  melted  down  hy  a  conrjuoror  to  make 
cannons,  and  a  source  of  rejoicing  when  an  enemy's  guns  were 
seized  and  recast  into  hells. 

The  honor  of  inventing  the  large  kind  of  hells  now  used  in 
churches  is  sometimes  nscrihed  to  Paulinus,  liishop  of  Xola,  a 
city  of  Campania,  who  flourished  in  tlie  fifth  century  of  tlie 
(')iristian  Kra.  Hence  tlicir  name,  cnin/mna,  given  them  in 
the  lower  Latinitv  wliicli  survives  in  Italian  and  in  a  modified 
fonu  in  other  lanLniaiief:.  Unfortunately,  the  name  cainpana 
for  a  hell  antedates  l^aulinus. 

The  oldest  hell  in  the  T'nited  States,  and  prohahly  in  hoth 
Americas,  liangs  in  the  rectory  of  the  small  village  of  East 
Haddam,  Conn.,  famous  also  as  preserving  Xatlian  Hale's 
school-house  on  an  adjacent  liill.  The  ])cll  hears  date  *'  A.  D. 
SO.S.''  Presumahly  it  came  from  an  old  monastery  in  Spain, 
and  may  have  l»ern  hrouglit  over  to  this  countrv  as  hallast  or 
old  inn  in  some  snilinsr  ship.  It  i-  said  to  have  i)een  purchasel 
from  a  Xew  Yf)rk  junk-shop  an<l  ]>resented  fo  the  rectory. 

Myth,  however,  makes  the  age  ^^{  this  lull  douhtful.  Myth 
also  hangs  duhiously  around  a  hell  said  to  he  in  Chicago,  pre- 
served in  a  show-case  somewhere,  and  known  to  some  people 
as  the  TV11  of  the  Fig-tree.  It  is  deserihcd  a*5  of  hronz*^. 
greenish  brown  in  color,  and  Ucanng  on  one  side  the  initial 
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This  is  said  by  the  New  York  Sun  to  he  the  first  hell  that 
was  ever  rung  acroea  the  waters  of  the  New  Worlds  from  the 
belfrv  of  the  first  chun^h.  The  church  was  erected  in  the  town 
of  Isabella,  founded  in  San  Domingo  by  Columbus  in  1495 
and  named  after  his  queen.  King  Ferdinand  himself  recog- 
nized the  compliment  paid  to  his  consort  by  presenting  this  bell 
to  tl:e  church.  The  city  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
in  ir64. 

3  lore  than  three  hundred  years  later,  in  1868,  a  shepherd 
wandering  among  the  ruins  found  this  bell  among  some  tangled 
vines.  A  fig-tree  growing  near  it  had  thrust  its  branches  into 
the  ruined  bell-tower  and  so  forced  the  bell  from  its  place  and 
hdd  it  in  the  tree. 

The  bell  in  the  belfry  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Ellicott- 
rille,  N.  Y.,  was  ca<t  in  Moscow  in  1708,  as  one  of  a  chime  of 
Jells  in  a  cathedral.  In  the  great  fire  at  Moscow  during 
Xapoleon*8  invasion,  in  1814,  the  cathedral  was  destroyed.  Sev- 
eral years  afterward  the  bell  was  sold  with  a  lot  of  old  metal 
which  became  ballast  for  a  vessel  sailing  to  New  York.  Andrew 
Meneeley,  of  Troy,  discovered  the  bell  in  a  scrap  pile  in  New 
York  years  afterward.  He  bought  it^  and  for  a  long  time  it 
was  kept  by  him  at  his  bell  foundry  as  a  curiosity. 

In  1831  a  resident  of  EllicottVille  went  to  Troy  to  buy  a  bell 
for  the  newly  finished  Epii^copal  Church.  He  induced  the 
foundryman  to  sell  him  the  old  Russian  relic. 

An  old  bell  treasured  at  the  Washintrton  Headquarters  in 
XewburgK  has  a  history  of  interest.  It  is  small,  weighing 
barely  twenty-five  pounds,  exceedingly  sweet-toned,  and  was 
nuide,  as  a  Latin  inscription  informs  us,  at  Amsterdam,  Hol- 
land, in  1716.  In  1719  it  was  sent  to  America,  bein,'^  a  pi^sent 
to  the  settlers  at  Newburgh. 

At  that  time  there  was  no  church  edifice  there,  and  the  bell 
was  lent  to  the  Lutheran  Church  at  New  York,  where  it  hung 
for  some  time,  calling  the  Knickerbockers  to  worship,  ringing 
m  their  weddings,  and  knelling  at  their  funerals.  It  remained 
there  until  1733,  when  the  pioneers  built  a  church,  and  the  bell 
was  removed  to  Newburgh.  It  was  the  first  one  ever  rung  in 
that  region. 

The  bell  that  now  hangs  in  the  steeple  of  the  Reformed 
ChuTcli  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  48th  Street  in  New  York  was 
east  in  1731  expressly  for  its  ])redeoe88or,  the  old  Middle  Dutch 
Chuieh  on  Nassau  Street,  and  all  in  accordance  with  a  will 
left  bj  Colonel  Abraham  Be  Peyster.  During  the  British  occu- 
pation of  New  York,  when  a  portion  of  the  church  was  turned 
into  a  riding  school  for  Hi^  Ma1«»ptv*s  draipoons.  the  hell  ^s 
taken  down.  It  was  not  restored  to  its  proper  place  until  th^ 
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t'vac'ualioii.  In  1«S1{  the  buildiug  \vas  sold  to  he  convt'rted  into 
the  city  potit-olhte,  nnd  the  bell  was  removed  to  the  new  church 
in  Ninth  Street  near  Hroadway,  in  1855  it  was  again  moved 
to  a  churcli  in  Jjjifayette  Place,  and  on  the  completion  o£  the 
ITiftii  Avenue  Chureli  it  found  a  pemument  resting  i)lace. 

In  the  steej)le  of  the  Baptist  ("iiureh  at  retaluma,  Califoniia, 
there  formerly  hung  a  bell  which  had  been  cast  for  the  famous 
vigilance  committee  at  San  Francisco  in  the  historic  days  of 
]85().  At  its  summous  the  committee  gathered  for  council  and 
for  action.  It  sounded  the  death  knell  of  nianv  a  rascal.  In 
1858  the  citizens  of  Velaluma  ])urchased  it  for  $550  and  hung 
it  in  the  Baptist  steej)le.  During  the  Civil  War  it  was  rung 
whenever  victorv  crowned  tlie  I'nion  arms.  Xaturallv  it  be- 
canu»  obnoxious  to  Southern  sympathizerE.  One  moniing  it 
was  found  broken  into  pieces.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  liad  been  delil)erately  destroyed. 

Few  persons  perhai)s  have  heard  of  the  bells  of  the  Bastille. 
Fewer  still  know  that  they  are  vet  in  existence.  After  the 
destruction  of  the  prison,  they  found  their  way  to  the  {ireat 
foundry  in  Komilly,  but  the  manager  of  the  works  disobeyed 
the  orders  he  received  and  did  not  destroy  them. 

Now  they  are  ba(  k  in  Paris,  in  a  private  house  in  the  Avenue 
d'Eylau.  On  each  bell  is  engraved:  ^fade  bv  Tx>uis  ChtTon 
for  the  Boval  Bastille,  in  the  vear  ITHl."  All  are  ornamented 
with  the  royal  arins  and  a  huge  cross. 

In  the  cathedral  church  of  Xotre  Dame  is  a  l)ell  contempo- 
raneous with  Joan  of  Arc — the  Idessed  hell which  sounded 
the  tocsin  when  the  maid  of  Orleans  appeared  in  August, 
1129,  and  Paris  was  besieged  by  the  Knglish.  This  historic 
bell,  referred  to  by  Victor  Hugo  in  his  "  Xotre  Dame  de  Paris/' 
was  given  to  the  cath*>dral  in  1A00  by  Jean  de  Montaign.  It 
was  rcfounded  in  IHSG,  and  then  rehaptized  under  the  name  of 
Emmanuel  Louise  Therese,  in  honor  of  Louis  XIV  and  Marie 
Thercse  of  Austria. 

So,  if  this  bell  is  not  the  same  bill  which  the  heroine  of 
Domremy  heard,  nevertheless  the  snme  metal  vibrates  to-day 
at  the  great  re  ligious  ceremonies  of  tlie  metropolitan  church. 
In  view  of  lat^  r-events  it  fcems  rather  more  than  a  coincidence 
that  when  all  the  other  hells  of  Xotre  Dame  were  destroyed  bv 
the  Revolutionists  Joan's  hell  should  have  been  spared. 

The  convent  of  St.  Mark  at  Florence,  now  a  museum,  has 
preserved  its  old  bell»  given  by  Cosmo  de'  ^fedici.  Tt  is  known 
as  the  weeping  bell,  because  it  sounded  the  death  knell  of 
Savonarola,  mingling  its  tones  with  the  groans  of  the  crowd. 
The  efTect  of  the  atmosphere  during  four  centuries  threatened 
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it  with  ruin.  It  was  replaced  by  a  new  bell  in  1912,  but  the 
old  one  is  preserved  in  the  second  cloister.  The  curator  of  the 
museum,  Signor  Guido  Corocci,  made  an  exhaustive  examination 
of  the  old  bell,  on  which  some  of  the  original  inscriptions  can 
still  be  read.  The  principal  scheme  of  decoration  is  a  frieze 
of  children,  wliicli,  in  the  opinion  of  Signor  Corocci,  was  ex* 
ecuted  by  Michelozzo  after  designs  of  Donatello. 

Bell  of  St.  Patrick,  preserved  with  its  shrine  in  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  at  Dublin,  is  said  to  have  been  bequeathed  to 
a  church  in  Belfast  by  St.  Patrick  himself  in  A.  D.  557.  It  is 
constructed  in  rude  and  primitive  fashion  from  two  plates  of 
sheet  iron,  bent  over  so  as  to  make  four  sides  and  fastened  to- 
gether by  large-headed  iron  rivets.  The  comers  are  rounded 
by  a  gentle  inclination  of  the  parts  which  join.  One  of  the 
plates  constitutes  the  face,  the  crown  and  upper  third  of  the 
back,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  portion  of  each  side,  being  doubled 
over  at  the  top  and  descending  to  meet  the  smaller  plate,  which 
overlaps  it  at  the  junction.  Subsequently  to  the  securing  the 
joints  by  rivets,  the  iron  frame  was  consolidated  by  the  fusion  • 
of  bronze  into  the  joints  and  over  the  surface,  giving  to  the 
whole  a  metallic  solidity  which  very  much  enhanced  its 
refK>nance,  as  well  as  contributed  to  its  pn^servation.  The 
handle  is  of  iron,  let  in  by  projecting  spikes  to  perforations 
on  the  ridge  of  the  bell,  and  further  secured  on  the  outside  by 
bronze  attachments  of  its  straps. 

The  shrine  for  the  bell  was  made  in  A.  D.  1095,  a  period 
when  metal  work  had  been  brought  to  a  high  development  in 
Ireland,  and  is  a  contemporary  work  with  the  Ardagh  Chalice, 
the  Cross  of  Cong,  the  Lismore  Crosier,  and  other  perfections 
of  the  Irish  metal  workers.  This  shrine  is  made  of  brass,  on 
which  the  ornamented  parts  are  fastened  down  with  rivets.  The 
front  is  adorned  with  silver-gilt  plates  and  knotwork  in  golden 
filigree.  The  silver  work  is  partly  covered  with  scrolls,  some  in 
alto-relievo  and  some  in  bass-relief.  It  is  also  decorated  with 
gems  and  crystals,  and  on  the  sides  are  animal  forms  elongated 
and  twisted  into  interlaced  scrolls. 

Beplicas  of  both  bell  and  shrine  have  been  placed  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York  City, — ^Vincent  F. 
OHeilly,  In  New  York  Evening  Sun,  May  4,  1909. 

Bella,  Big.  The  largest  bell  in  the  world  is  the  Tzar 
Kolokol,  or  Tzar  Bell,  which  now  stands  in  the  middle  of  a 
square  in  Moscow  tfnd  is  used  as  a  chnpel.  Cast  in  the  year 
1733,  an  attempt  was  made  to  bane  it  90  that  it  might  be  rung, 
but  it  broke  from  its  supports  and  fell  to  the  ground,  makine  a 
great  hole,  into  which  it  sank  and  lay  for  over  100  years.  In 
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183G  it  was  raised  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas.   The  broken  side 
forms  the  doorway  to  the  present-day  chapel. 

This  bell  weighs  440,000  puuiul^,  or  about  219  tons,  is  19 
feet  3  Indies  in  height,  3  feet  thick,  and  22  feet  8  inches  in 
diameter. 

Moscow  also  contains  the  largest  bell  in  Christendom  that 
is  in  actual  use.  It  weighs  128  tons.  The  qualifying  phrasi? 
**  in  Christendom  "  is  used  hocause  China  claims  to  have  at  least 
two  bells,  also  in  actual  use,  which  are  even  larger. 

The  larger  of  these  hangs  in  the  great  Buddhist  monastery 
near  Canton.  It  is  18  feet  high  and  -ib  feet  around,  being  cast 
of  solid  bronze.  This  is  one  of  eij^hi  nionj^ter  bells  that  were 
cast  by  coinniand  of  the  Emperor  Vuni^-lo  about  A.  1).  140O. 
It  eu>l  llie  lives  of  eiglit  men,  who  were  kille-l  in  the  process  •>!' 
casting.  On  both  sides  it  is  covered  with  an  iiix  ription  iii  em- 
bossed C  liiiioe  ebaraeters  altout  hail'  an  inch  in  h  iiL'th,  coverinii 
even  the  top  piece  from  which  it  swings,  the  total  number  bciu^ 
84,000. 

The  second  l)ell,  only  W  fe<  t  shorter  tiian  its  rival  at  Canton, 
han^rs  in  a  temj>le  of  its  own  to  the  north  of  Tekin,  almost  oil 
the  way  to  the  (ireat  W  all  <d*  China. 

Accordin<:  to  a  Chinese  legend,  that  finds  an  analogue  in 
nianv  Kuropean  traditions,  this  bell  had  to  be  cast  over  again 
and  again,  always  to  be  found  i-racked  when  taken  out  of  the 
mould.  In  vain  the  rei^^ning  S<ui  of  Heaven  stormed  and  swore. 
At  last  the  virgin  daughter  of  Sing-Sing-Whangsho,  the  hell- 
fniindcr,  threw  herself  into  the  seething  li(piid  while  the  bell 
was  boiling  and  bubbling  in  the  moulds.  Needless  to  say  that 
this  time  the  bell  was  cast  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Son  of 
Heaven  and  the  sons  of  earth  alike,  all  save  the  brreaved  father, 
whom  the  emperor  eonsoled.  however,  by  ennobling  not  only 
himself  but  also  five  <:enerations  back  of  liis  dead  ancestors,  as 
well  as  .Vlheed,  the  Ix-autiful  maiden  and  most  heroic  of  them  all. 

An  eiuhtecn-foot  hell  in  far-away  Burnui  bad  less  luck,  and 
indeed  ri\allc(|  the  mislortune  of  the  Tzar  Kolokol  of  Moscow. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Mac-r-gor,  in  7'.  /'.'.s  Weei-hj  for  May  4, 
H)0r>,  tells  us  that  this  abortive  bell  is  to  be  seen  on  the  right 
bank  nf  llic  Kiver  Trrawadtlv.  a  few  miles  alM)ve  Man<lalay.  It 
was  intended  to  be  used  in  cfumection  with  the  giant  Menjon 
Vagoda.  beside  it.  The  bell  was  fmislied  riglit  enough,  but  not 
the  pagoda,  wliicli  to  this  dav  remains  the  largest  honsohold 
heap  of  bricks  in  tlie  world.  How  the  bell  got  into  its  present 
position  T  cannot  te11.  Tn  tlte  efforts  to  suspend  it,  at  anv  rate, 
its  sum>ort<  broke  down,  and  now  it  rc^f^:  with  one  lip  dipj)ing 
deep  into  the  ground,  while  the  other  si<le  leaves  a  gap  between, 
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tlirnugh  which  several  utlier.s  and  myself  oiicf  ere])t,  just  twenty 
\tars  ago,  during  the  Burmei«e  campaigu — and  wc  picmckeU 
ihere." 

The  large>;t  Ix'll  in  Kngland  i?  Big  Bon  of  Westminster 
c/.r. ),  wliirh  weiixlis  11  tons,  l)iit  there  is  a  third  bell  at  Moscow, 
oil"  :U  X<Ai:orod.  one  at  ('olo<:ne.  i»ne  at  Olmutz,  and  one  at 
Vienna  whieh  are  heavier,  so  that,  reckoning  up  all  thi'  Ixdls  of 
the  world.  Big  Ben  comes  in  as  (tnly  eleventh  in  order  of  size. 
After  Big  lU'ii  the  largest  hells  in  England  are  Great  Peter  at 
York  Minster  (10  tons),  (ireat  Tom  at  Oxford  (7  tons),  Great 
Tom  at  Lincoln  (o  tons),  and  the  hell  of  St.  land's  (also  .")  tons). 

The  great  l»e]l  of  St.  l^eter's  at  Borne  is  8  tons  in  weight. 
The  Kai-er-glocke  in  Cologne  weighs  2.5  tons. 

Bellman  or  Town-crier.  The  custom  in  lyindon  for  liouse- 
keepers  to  keep  watch  within  their  own  ward  hy  night,  for  tlie 
preservation  of  the  peace  and  for  apprehending  sus])eeted  per- 
s^on-:.  was  one  of  great  anticjuity.  In  addition  to  this  safeguard, 
Stow  tells  ns  there  helonged  to  eacli  ward  a  hellman,  who, 
esptx'iaBy  in  the  long  nights,  went  tiirough  the  streets  and  lanes 
ringing  a  hell  and  saluting  his  masters  and  mistresses  with 
some  rhymes  suitahle  to  tlie  festivals  and  seasons  of  the  year, 
at  the  same  time  bidding  them  look  to  their  liglits/'  This  latter 
custom  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
.Tanuarv,  ir)5r>,  and  to  have  been  first  practised  in  Oordwainer 
Street  hv  Alderman  Draper.  The  duty  of  the  hellman,  alter- 
natively known  as  the  town-crier,  appears  to  have  hoen  the  seeing 
that  the  lanterns  which  the  citizens  were  hound  to  provide  for 
lighting  the  streets  were  duly  hung  out  before  the  doors  :  and 
bis  habitual  ery  was,  ''Hang  out  your  lanterns! Look  to 
TWIT  lanterns ! " 

Tn  a  collection  of  time-honored  witticisms  entitled  "The 
Pleasant  Conceits  of  Old  ITohson,  the  Merrv  Londoner" 
(1606),  there  Is  a  jest  entitled  **  How  Maister  Hobson  hung  out 
t  lantern  and  candlelight/'  which  has  some  antiquarian  interest. 

When  tlie  order  of  han^^ing  out  lanteme  and  candlelight  first  of 
■n  wms  brought  up,  the  bedell  of  the  warde  where  Maister  |lobiion 
<1welt,  in  a  darke  evening,  erieinfr  up  and  down,  "  Ilanjr  out  your 
Ijtnt^'rneft?  "  "  Hanjf  out  yonr  lentornos!  "  usinir  nn  otlipr  wordo**, 
Mai>t«T  Hoh»on  tooke  an  cmptie  lanU»rne,  and  accorUin^^  to  the  bi'delTH 
etll  hung  it  out.  This  flout  hy  the  Lord  Mayor  was  taken  in  111  part, 
and  for  the  name  ofTenee  Hohson  was  sent  to  the  counter;  but,  beinj; 
irloafted  the  n<  \'t  niplit  following?,  thinkinfr  to  amend  his  call,  the 
?»  i1f  ll  crvfMl  out  with  a  loud  voi(»p.  "  Hanfr  o\it  your  lantornes  and 
c-.uulle!  "  Maister  llohson  liereujKin  huri^f  out  a  lantome  and  candle 
unliijhted.  as  the  bedell  afjain  rommanded;  whereupon  he  was  sent  ji'jain 
to  the  eoBiiter;  hut  the  next  night,  the  bedell  beinjr  lK»tter  ndvii«ed, 
erytd  "  Hang  out  your  lanteme  and  candle  light!  "  "  Hang  out  your 
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lanterne  and  catidU>  light!  **  wliicli  Maister  Hobaon  at  lust  did,  to  his 
^Tcat  (oninu'tHlat  ion,  which  cry  of  Unteroe  and  candle  light  is  in  ri^iit 
luanner  us^d  to  thiii  day. 

In  ancient  times  the  bellmen's  duties  were  of  the  most  raried 
description,  and  related  to  objects  lost  or  found,  sales  by  public 
auction  or  private  contract,  weddings,  christenings,  or  funerals. 

They  proclaimed  the  cause  of  the  condemnation  of  criminals, 
and  all  other  matters  of  public  concern,  exce])t  ecclesiastieaL 
'J'hey  also  cried  all  kinds  of  goods,  and  were  sworn  to  tell  truly 
and  well  to  the  best  of  their  ability  and  power. 

Gradually  the  newspaper,  the  street  poster,  the  travelling' 
wagon  with  its  big  bell  and  showy  sigiis,  and  a  thousand  other 
means  of  advertising  superseded  the  bellman. 

Liverpool  appears  to  have  been  the  last  of  the  large  English 
cities  to  give  up  this  functionary,  its  last  bellman  being  one 
PVancis  George,  wlio  retired  in  March,  1890,  after  a  public 
career  of  some  sixty  years. 

In  addition  to  making  public  proclamations,  it  was  part  of 
the  bellman's  duty  on  all  civic  occasions  to  walk  before  the 
Ma3'or  of  Liverpool  with  a  portion  of  the  regalia. 

It  was  Mr.  George's  distinction  in  that  capacity  during  his 
long  period  of  office  to  walk  before  fifty-three  mayors,"  said  the 
Liverpool  Pos^in  its  notice  of  George's  retirement.  In  these 
later  days,  the  oflice  of  bellman  has  become  practically  a 
sinecure.  The  duties  which  he  had  to  discharge  have  become 
ol)8oIete,  and  other  means  of  announcement  have  superseded  that 
of  the  bellman. 

Up  to  the  present,  however,  to  tlm  bcllman^s  house  in 
Greek  Street  are  taken  lost  and  strayed  children  who  may  lye 
found  wandering  about  uncared  for  in  the  streets  of  Liverpool. 
l)urin<?  his  lon<r  tomire  of  office  Mr.  George  has  received  from 
]i()lioe  officors  at  the  bellman's  house  the  custody  of  no  fewer 
ilijiii  13(1.000  stray  children,  whom  he  restored  to  their  parents." 

Latterly  this  was  the  old  l)ellman\s  chief  emolument,  each 
parent  paying  a  shilling;  for  the  recovery  of  the  lost  children. 
His  annual  salary  from  the  corporation  was  only  £'35. 

Bell-rope  in  Trains.  In  early  railroad  days  the  locomotive 
en.ijin<'(  r  was  the  master  of  the  train.  The  condiu  tor  had  little 
or  no  authority.  In  the  year  lS4*i  the  Krie  Kailroad  (then  the 
Xt'w  York  and  Krie)  ran  only  hetween  Piermoiit  on  the  Hudson, 
its  eastern  terminus,  whenee  it  connected  with  X(n\'  York  hy 
lioat,  and  Turner's,  4?  miles  to  the  west  of  New  York.  Captain 
Kheneezer  Ayrcs  (1S0?-1SS0)  was  a  pioneer  conductor  on  the 
(>nly  train  hetween  the  two  terminal  })oints.  It  was  made  up  oT 
freight  and  passenger  cars.    Tiic  ca])tain  resented  the  autocracy 
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of  the  engineer.  FiirtluTiiiore,  it'  he  himself  ncrdcd  for  <roo(J 
cause  to  slop  tlie  train  between  stations,  there  was  no  method 
of  >ignalling  froru  the  rear  ears  to  the  eiiirine.  Xeeessity  stimu- 
lated his  invention.  Me  proeiired  stout  twine  sullieiently  long 
to  reach  from  the  locomotive  to  the  rear  car.  To  the  end  of 
this  string  next  the  engineer  he  fastened  a  stick  of  wood,  lie 
then  informed  the  engineer,  a  Gernuin  named  Ahe  llammil, 
that  if  he  desired  to  have  the  train  stopped  he  would  pull  the 
string  and  raise  the  stick,  and  wouhl  exj)ect  the  signal  to  he 
obeyed.  Hanimil  looked  upon  this  innovation  as  a  direct  Mow 
at  his  autliority.  When  the  train  left  Piermont  he  cut  the 
s^tiek  loose.  At  Turner's  he  told  Captain  Ayres  that  he  proposed 
to  run  the  train  himself,  without  interference  from  any  con- 
<hu  tor.  Next  day  the  captain  again  rigged  up  his  string  and 
slick  of  wood. 

*'  Al>e/'  said  he,  this  thiuL'^'s  got  to  he  settled  one  way  or 
the  oth' T  to-day.  If  that  stick  of  wood  is  not  on  the  end  of  this 
eord  when  we  get  to  Turner's,  you've  got  to  lick  me  or  I'll 
lick  yon.'' 

The  stick  was  not  on  the  string  when  the  train  readied 
Turner's.  Then  and  there  the  captain  settled  forever  the  (pies- 
tiun  of  authority  on  railroad  trains.  llammil  abdicated  as 
autocrat  of  the  pioneer  Erie  train,  and  the  twine  and  stick  of 
wcx^d,  manipulated  by  the  conductor,  cnntrolied  its  management. 
That  was  the  origin  of  the  bell-roi)e,  now  one  of  tlu;  most  impor- 
tant attachments  of  railroad  trains  and  street  cars. 

Captain  Ayres  continued  a  conductor  on  this  road  under  its 
ditferent  manas^ers  until  he  was  superannuated  and  retired  on 
a  pension  in  the  vear  1S8().  He  died  a  few  mouths  later,  iu 
Owego.  y.  Y.,  at  tlie  age  of  78. 

Bernard,  St.,  Hospice  of.  This  famous  monastery  was 
founded  in  the  year  iM)'^  by  Bernard  de  Menthon,  a  neighbor- 
ing nobleman,  for  the  benefit  of  ])ilgrims  journeyiiiL"  to  Home. 

For  many  years  after  it  was  erected  it  was  continually  being 
attacked  by  bands  of  robbers  who  infested  the  mountains.  In 
thos(»  days  the  bra\«'  monks  were  compelleil  at  times  to  barricade 
the  doors  of  their  stronidiold  and  wait  until  the  weather  drove 
thf  besiegers  away  before  they  dared  venture  forth.  Once  it 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  Here  Napoleon  was  entertaincfl  when  he 
look  his  army  over  the  Alps  into  Italy  in  the  spring  of  1800. 
One  hundred  and  eighty  of  his  soldiers  held  the  pass  for  a  year. 

Tourists  visiting  the  hospice  from  Western  Europe  naturally 
ascend  the  path  on  the  Swiss  side.  The  last  village  one  passes 
is  Bourg  ^t.  Pierre,  and  at  the  inn  here  the  landlord  will  point 
with  pride  to  the  tiny  table  aod  cioth-covered  arm-cliair  whicii 
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were  used  by  the  great  soldier  as  he  sat  at  breakfast  earlj  on 
the  morning  before  he  set  out  on  that  memorable  journey  across 
the  Alps.  His  army  numbered  thirty  thousand  men,  and  for 
miles  they  had  literally  to  fight  their  way,  foot  by  foot,  waist* 
deep  in  snow.  Napoleon  converted  the  hospice  into  barracks, 
and  the  great  room  where  travellers  are  now  sheltered  was 
turned  into  a  huge  hospital  ward. 

The  Grand  St.  Bernard  is  one  of  the  most  desolate  spots 
tliat  the  mind  can  conceive.  Wild,  rocky,  bare,  it  seems  too 
desolate  for  living  things  to  inhabit.  Yet  here  a  handful  of 
devoted  men  live  cheerfully,  giving  up  everything,  that  they  may 
save  others  from  perishing. 

That  the  work  is  necessary  to-day  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
hundreds  of  poor  Italians  travel  on  foot  yearly  by  this,  the 
shortest  route  back  to  their  own  country,  that  they  may  winter 
in  their  warm  native  climate.  Many  of  them  lose  their  way, 
owing  to  the  sudden  and  violent  snow-storms  which  arc  of 
almost  daily  occurrence  on  the  bare,  bleak  slopes  of  the  Alps, 
anrl,  were  it  not  for  the  brave  dogs  sent  out  to  rescue  them, 
would  never  wake  up  from  the  deadly  snow  slumber  into  which 
they  fall. 

Among  American  tourists  in  Switzerland,  there  is  much 
rivalry  for  securing  "  real "  St.  Bernards  to  take  home  with 
them.  Tlioy  evidently  do  not  know  that  the  St.  Bernards  are 
mongrels.  The  original  St.  Bernards  saw  the  light  toward  the 
end  of  the  14th  century.  The  mother  was  a  Wallis  shepherd 
dog,  the  sire  a  mongrel  of  a  Great  Dane  and  a  Spanish  moun- 
tain mastiff.  In  the  winter  of  1812  nearly  all  the  dogs  lost 
their  lives  in  the  snow.  In  1816  the  last  St.  Bernard  died.  But 
a  monk  of  St.  Martingny  had  a  mongrel  St.  Bernard,  and  this 
was  crossed  with  a  Wallis  sheep  dog.  The  hrceding  heing  done 
in  a  scientific  manner,  the  present  race  of  St.  Bernards,  though 
mongrel  like  the  first,  is  better  and  stronger  than  the  old  ones, 
it  is  said. 

The  training  of  the  animals  is  a  very  simple  matter.  During 
the  summer  months  some  of  the  assistants  at  the  monasteiy 
take  the  young  dogs  out  into  the  valleys  or  hollows,  where  there 
is  always  snow.  One  man  will  go  and  lie  down  in  the  snow  and 
bury  himself  in  it,  and  then  a  dog  is  sent  to  look  for  him. 
The  animal  is  taught  to  bark  when  he  h:H  found  him,  and  also 
to  rouse  the  man  up  if  he  is  asleep.  When  the  man  wakes  up 
and  stands  on  Iiis  feet  the  dog  leads  him  to  the  hospice,  running 
along  in  front  to  show  him  the  wav. 

About  a  dozen  of  the  doirs  are  always  kept  at  the  hospice.  A 
recent  visitor  describing  what  he  saw  there  gives  a  delightful 
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d»»tcli  of  one  spleiulid  creature  which  he 'watched.  The  ilo^; 
was  coming  back  through  the  snow  after  a  fruitless  seareli  for 
lo5jt  travellers.  Evidently  he  was  very  tireil  and  much  cast 
down  in  mind  as  he  ploughed  his  way  through  the  snow,  a  good 
deal  embarrassed  by  the  little  cask  slrapjxd  to  his  neck. 

The  visitor,  wading  knee  deep  through  the  snow,  foHowod 
the  dog  around  to  the  kennels,  toward  which  lie  plodded  slowly 
and  \u'aril\.  Here  the  other  dogs  crowded  eaizerlv  around  him, 
exactly  like  human  heings,  anxious  to  hear  the  news.  Hut  he 
had  not  lung  to  tell,  and  with  drooping  head  went  and  lav  (htWH 
heavily  in  a  corner  to  ])ant.  It  was  dinner  time  and  a  ni(»nk 
came  in  with  tlie  meal.  The  other  dogs  yelped  with  delight: 
they  were  hungry  and  ate  heartily,  but  the  dog  who  had  just 
come  in  lay  ttill  and  only  lloi)ped  his  tail  once  or  twice  against 
the  flo<jr. 

The  monk  tried  to  tempt  him  to  eat,  but  in  vain,  "lie  is 
disapi>ointed  hccause  he  has  found  nobody,  lie  will  get  over  it 
by  and  bv,"  said  he.  Poor,  grand  old  dog!  It  was  not  his  fault 
lli:it  there  was  nobody  to  be  saved  th.it  day.  He  had  done  his 
l>e>t,  .in<i  nrtw  tired  out  and  niortilied  by  the  want  of  success,  be 
refu>ed  to  eat. 

Father  Darbellay,  the  then  provost  of  the  Alpine  hos|)i(i', 
w!ios«*  article  on  *' The  Heseue  Dogs  of  St.  Bernard"  {Wiile 
Wnrl'l  Minjazine,  May,  100!))  is  authority  for  niiich  of  the  above. 
stat«s  tliat  the  animals  fre<iuently  remain  out  on  the  mountains 
searching  for  lost  travellers  for  fifteen,  eigiiteen,  and  even 
twenty-four  hours  at  a  st retell. 

"  On  one  occasion,"''  lie  writes,  "  we  went  down  the  pass  to 
some  travellers  who,  we  knew,  could  not  }»ossil)ly  find  their 
way,  as  it  was  snowing  hard,  hitterly  cold,  and  very  dark.  We 
had  three  dogs  with  us  and  sent  them  on  ahead.  I'rescntlv  we 
hf^ard  one  barking.  T  hastened  in  the  direction  of  the  sound, 
and  there  found  animal  pawing  away  in  the  snow.  I  knew 
H.mie  one  was  buried  tlifre,  and,  pushing  awav  the  snow  with 
oiir  hands,  we  <;oon  came  across  the  body  of  a  man.  We  gave 
him  some  wine  and  biscuits.  Hearing  another  dog  barking.  T 
was  hastening  away,  when  the  animal  that  had  found  the  indi- 
vi<lual  mentioned  gripped  me  by  the  coat  and  pulled  me  over 
in  the  snow.  I  wondered  what  was  the  matter,  and  got  up 
quickly,  discovering,  with  tlie  ai<l  of  a  lantern,  that  I  was  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice;  the  dog  had  saved  me  Uom  step|)ing 
over  to  mv  death.  On  (his  ])artieular  hunt  we  found  eight  per- 
sons, including  one  woman  and  a  little  child.  The  latter  was 
very  weak  and  ill.  One  of  the  hrefhren  r«Mnoved  his  outer  coat, 
vrmpped  the  child  iu  it^  tied  it  to  the  back  of  one  of  the  dogs. 
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and  ticnt  it  of!  to  tbte  hospice.   We  then  wended  our  way  in  the 
same  direction/' 

The  iiio't  famous  of  all  the  Alpine  St.  Bernards  was 
"  Barrv/"  who  lost  his  life  while  performing  his  duty. 

During  the  ten  years  he  was  with  us,"  said  the  provost, 
he  saved  the  lives  of  forty  persons  wlio  had  lost  their  way  in 
the  snow.  On  one  occasion  he  found  a  child  ten  years  old  lying 
in  the  snow  under  the  influence  of  the  fatal  slumber  which 
precedes  death.  The  dog  warmed  the  child  with  its  breath, 
and  tlion  roused  it  from  sleep  by  licking  it.  This  much  accom- 
plished, Barry,  by  lying  down  on  his  side,  gave  the  child  an 
obvious  invitation  to  get  upon  his  back  and  ride.  The  child  did 
so,  and  was  thus  carried  to  the  monastery.  Barry  was  killed 
by  some  unknown  person,  probably  in  mistake.  The  inscription 
on  his  monument  is:  'Barry  the  heroic.  Saved  the  lives  of 
forty  persons,  and  was  killed  by  the  forty-first.'  " 

Bicycle.  It  was  a  Michaux  who  invented  tlie  cranked  pedal 
that  distinguishes  the  modern  cycle  from  the  hobby-horse  and 
celeriferes  of  the  eighteenth  century  (see  Cyclino),  but  whether 
the  honor  belongs  to  Pierre  the  father  or  Ernest  the  son  is  a 
matter  of  dispute.  When  Bar-le-duc,  the  birthplace  of  Pierre 
Michaux,  raised  a  modern  monument  to  the  '*  inventors  and 
propagators  of  the  pedal/'  the  names  of  both  father  and  son 
were  discreetlv  inscribed  thereon.  The  two  worked  j-ide  by  side 
in  a  little  coachsmith's  forge  in  the  cite  Godot-de-Mauroi,  an 
alley  swe]^t  away  years  ago  by  the  street  improvements  of  the 
Champs-Elysees  district  of  Paris. 

ITenri  Michaux,  a  younger  brother  of  Ernest,  tells  a  story 
that  supports  the  paternal  ( hiims.  In  May,  18G1,  he  saya,  one 
Brunei  left  a  draisine  at  the  forge  to  be  repaired.  Young  Ernest, 
then  still  in  his  teens,  seized  the  opportunity  of  indulging  in 
a  ride.  "  But  it's  as  fatiguing  as  walking,"  he  complained  to 
his  father.    The  latter  was  seized  with  a  l)right  idea. 

**  Put  a  couple  of  font  rests  in  front."  he  suggested,  "or, 
better  still,  fix  a  bent  iiandle  on  the  axle — ^like  a  grindstone, 
you  know.'* 

If  we  are  to  trust  to  Henri  (writing  thirty  years  after  the 
event  concerning  an  episode  that  occurred  in  his  childhood), 
the  wooden  crank  with  a  big  nail  driven  into  it  to  form  a  pedal 
was  the  result  of  this  chance  inspiration.  At  all  events,  the  first 
bicycle  was  produced  \n  tlie  little  forge  and  was  dubbed  a 
velocipede.  On  this  vehicle  Ernest  would  take  long  rides  near 
the  Mabille  Gardens,  then  the  nightly  resort  of  the  jeunesse 
doree  of  imp(M*i:il  France. 

Neither  Michaux — father  or  son — ^was  keen-witted  enough 
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to  take  out  a  pateut.    Hence,  as  the     vflocipedc  "  hogan  to 
attract  attention,  rival  manufacturers  apptared.     'V\\v  most 
successful  was  Pierre  Lallemont,  who  rock-  a  i)t'(hillo(l  machine 
on  the  Boulevards  in  1803,  and  wlio  three  years  huci'  (Novem- 
ber 20,  1866)  took  out  an  American  patent,  which  he  assi<;nc(] 
to  James  Carroll,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.    The  exchisive  rii^dit 
to  manufacture  velocipedes  under  tliis  j)atent  was  |)iircluised  hv 
Calvin  Wittv,  of  New  York.    So  early  as  April,  1869,  the 
Oaiasy  predicted  tiuit  ^Ir.  Witty  "  will  undouhtedly  nuike  a 
large  fortune,  not  merely  hy  construct iiii;  uuicliines,  hut  hy  the 
'royalty  '  which  he  ohtains  from  the  sale  of  nuinufacturcrs 
privileire-  in  all  parts  of  the  country.    As  a  sli*iht  indication 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  nuinufacturc  of  velocipedes  is  carried 
on,  it  may  he  mentioned  that  ^fr.  Witty  employs,  himself,  the 
res^mrees  of  T  large  carria<xe  makers,  and  keeps  their  cstahlish- 
ments  hnsy  day  and  nicjht.    He  has  seventy  men  at  work  in 
one  establishment  in  New  York  and  also  keeps  activ(>lv  em- 
ployed a  large  numher  of  workmen  at  two  manu factories  in 
Connecticut,  one  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  one  at  Wilmington,  Del., 
and  a  second  in  New  York  ('itv.'' 

The  first  hieycle  seen  in  Tx)nd<ui  arrived  from  Paris  ahout 
1868.  It  had  two  wheels  of  e(pial  size  connected  l)y  a  hackhoiie 
which  hore  the  saddle.  A  Coventrv  manufacturer  s.xm  invented 
a  liirliter  wheel,  with  a  steel  rim  izrooved  for  the  tire  and  with 
sT)okes  of  thin  steel  wire.  This  wlucl  was  strouL'cr  and  liditer 
than  its  predecessor,  and.  with  the  invention  of  ahuost  friction- 
less  ball  hearin<rs.  did  awav  with  much  of  th(*  terrilde  vihration 
which  had  earned  for  the  first  bicycle  its  nickname  of  **  bone- 
shaker." 

Simultaneously  the  size  of  the  front  wheel  was  increased 
and  that  of  the  hind  wheel  lessened,  until  the  former  attained  a 
[ro.lij^ious  height.  This  speedily  came  to  grief.  The  "safety." 
with  it.s  two  wheels  of  e(pial  size,  reverting  to  tlie  earlier  type 
of  1868,  and  its  greatly  improved  gearing,  drove  the  high- 
wheeled  machine  out  of  fashion. 

The  introduction  of  the  bicycle  into  America  dates  back 
to  1865  when  Pierre  Lallemont,  at  Anson ia.  Conn.,  constructed 
his  wfK>den  bicycle,  or  "  boneshaker/'  and  rode  on  it  from  that 
town  to  New  Tlaven. 

By  1870  the  wooden  bicycle  or  velocipede  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared, and  there  is  no  record  of  any  successor  until  1876, 
when  John  Keen  and  David  Stanton  brought  over  racing  bicycles 
and  jjave  exhibitions  throughout  the  country.  ?>ome  Kiurlish 
makes  of  the  machine  were  cxhil)ited  in  the  Centennini  Kx- 
kibition  at  Philadelphia,  but  the  true  beginning  of  American 
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cycling  dates  from  tlie  Eprins  of  1878.  The  public  rose  against 
the  innovation.  They  ridiculed  tlie  machines  as  ])1a\  things  and 
their  riders  as  cranks.  In  Boston,  where  the  first  bicycle  club 
in  the  country  was  organized,  the  police  soon  began  to  inter- 
cept the  riders  and  warn  them  off  the  streets  Adverse 
ordinances  were  revived  against  them  in  other  New  England 
towns,  and  indeed  everywhere  they  appeared  from  1878  to 
1879.  Cyclers  came  into  their  own  only  through  the  untiring 
efforts  of  Mr.  Isaac  B.  Potter,  of  the  Brooklyn  Bicycle  Club, 
who  successfully  framed  and  passed  a  bill  through  the  Legis- 
lature which  legally  recognized  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
cycle  riders  in  New  York  State.  The  immediate  effect  of  this 
bill  was  the  opening  of  Central  Park  in  New  York  to  the 
riders,  and  the  ultimate  result  was  the  passing  of  'liberty 
bills in  almost  all  the  States  of  the  Union.  These  accorded 
to  cyclists  the  same  rights  and  privileges  that  arc  granted  to 
vehicles.  The  League  of  American  Wheelmen,  fdund^  in  New- 
port, B.  I.,  in  1880,  gave  increased  impetus  to>f|^  sport,  an 
impetus  so  great  that  nothing  it  might  seem  would  stop  it. 
Cycling,  said  the  Illustrated  American  of  June  4,  1892.  is 
^'not  a  craze,  like  roller-skating,  but  an  established  sport,  and 
has  come  to  stay  and  grow  in  popularity  a^  the  years  roll  on. 
Prejudice  has  been  swam  pod :  narrow-mindedness  and  prudery 
have  been  crushed  out.  The  mac) lines,  as  now  made,  enable 
every  one  to  ride,  from  the  small  boy  to  the  bishop.  It  is 
true  that  in  this  country  the  spni  t  began  very  modestly,  but  it 
has  attained  great  proportions.  Tlie  number  of  meets  throu<rh- 
out  the  country  has  multiplied;  the  men  ride  more;  new  eluba 
are  being  organized  every  week;  and  all  over  the  United  States 
wheelmen  are  becoming  more  numerous  and  more  powerful  as  a 
factor." 

Nevertheless,  the  d(''l)a(  le  came  in  the  year  1900.  With  the 
advent  of  the  automobile  the  general  public  lost  its  overwhelm- 
ing interest  in  the  bicycle. 

Big  Ben  of  Westminster.  The  name  popularly  given  to 
the  hell  that  strikes  the  hour  in  the  clock-tower  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.  It  was  christened  St.  Stc|)hen,  but  the  sobri- 
quet has  8u])crsc(le(l  the  canonical  name,  llow  this  came  about 
is  thus  explained :  When  the  n»  \v  Houses  of  Parliament  were 
erected  in  1851,  Sir  Benjamin  tlall,  as  president  of  the  boanl 
of  public  works,  had  much  to  do  with  carrying  out  the  plans  of 
the  architects.   Th*  of  his  encourajjement  and  assistance 

was  fully  recognized  hy  his  co-workers.  So,  when  in  Septem* 
her,  1856,  the  question  came  up  in  Parliament  as  to  the  name 
of  the  great  bell  that  was  to  be  hung  in  the  tower,  a  member 
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^liuutcd,  "Why  not  tall  it  '  Bijr  Ben'?"  This  {?ii«rgestion  was 
rei-eived  with  nnn«zli'il  hiUjirlitiT  and  apphuiso,  for  Sir  Hi'iijamiii 
was  an  enormous  man,  hoth  in  hei'jht  and  girth,  and  had  often 
i>e€Ti  i-alk'd  Big  Ben."  From  that  day  on  the  hell,  whose  peal 
every  Londoner  knows,  has  heen  known  only  as     Big  Ben/* 

The  present  Big  Ben  is  the  second  of  the  name  that  has 
hung-  in  the  tower.  Big  Ben  the  First,  designed  in  the  maker 
of  the  (lock,  Edmund  Beckett  Denison,  afterwards  Lord 
iirinithorpe,  was  cast  at  St;»rkton-on-Tees  in  August,  isr»(;.  Tin* 
inotild  for  it  took  six  weeks  t<»  prej)an\  while  the  metal  for  it 
was  melted  in  two  furnaces,  caeli  containing  10  tons.  When 
turned  out  and  trimmed,  it  weighed  L")  tons,  was  <S  feet  high, 
and  feet  in  diameter  at  the  mouth.  When,  however,  it  was 
transported  to  London  and  tested  at  the  foot  of  the  (  lock-lower, 
it  was  found  that,  owing  to  a  Haw  in  the  metal,  the  hell  must, 
\Mthout  doubt,  sooner  or  later,  be  broken  by  the  blows  of  the 
hammer. 

Big  Ben  the  Second,  designed  also  hy  Mr.  Denison,  was  cast 
on  April  10,  I808,  hy  George  Mears,  taken  out  of  the  mould 
on  the  24th,  and  sent  to  Westminster  on  May  .'H,  tried  and 
pa-seil  as  to  tone  by  Dr.  Turlc  on  June  18,  and  raised  with 
great  ditliculty  tr>  its  ]»la( c  in  October.  During  November  Big 
B«^n  the  Second  was  subjected  to  a  long  series  of  trials  under 
hammers  weighing  from  4  to  T  hundredweight  each,  and  having 
suct-essfully  passed  tliese  tests,  it  was  put  in  its  ])lace,  where, 
however,  it  had  not  hung  long  before  it  also  cracked.  The 
crack,  which  was  widened  by  tiling  t<>  prevent  vil)ration,  seemed 
to  Karl  (Jrey  and  otliers  rather  to  improve  the  tone  of  the  bell, 
which  had  been  so  profoundly  doleful  as  to  strike  a  chill  to  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers.  The  tw  )  bells  cost  the  nation,  in  round 
numl)ers  about  f  10,000.  or  $200,000. 

Besides  Big  Ben,  which  strikes  the  hours,  four  smaller  bells 
are  attached  to  the  Westminster  Clock  to  strike  the  (juarters.  • 
The  exact  dimensions  of  the  bells  are — great  bell,  Tft.  in.  in 
height,  9  ft.  diameter  at  the  mouth:  weight,  13  tons  10  cwt. 
3  qre.  15  lb.  Of  tlie  quarters:  1st  quarter:  weight,  1  ton  1  cwt. 
and  23  lb. ;  2d :  I  ton  5  cwt.  1  qr.  2  lb. :  'M] :  1  ton  13  cwt.  2  qrs. 
13  lb. ;  4th :  4  tons  13  cwt.  2  qr.  13  lb.  The  notes  of  the  bells 
are  respectively — great  bell,  E  sharp:  1st  quarter,  Qj  2d,  F: 
3d,  E  (octave  to  great  bell);  4th,  B;  and  tlu^  reading  of  the 
chimes  is,  taking  the  notes  as  represented  bv  the  above  figures 
— Ist  quarter:  1,  2,  3,  4;  half-hour:  3,  1,  2,  4—3,  2,  1,  3;  :M 
quarter:  1.  3,  2,  4—1,  2,  1,  3—1,  2.  3.  4;  hour:  3.  1,  2,  4— 
3  o  1,  .-^i.  t>,  4_4,  2;  1,  3,  when  the  great  bell  will  strike 
the  hour.    The  latter  is  struck  on  ordinary  occasions  with  a  - 
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hammer,  but  the  clapper  is  available  for  the  auiiuunceme  .t  of 
great  events. 

Billiards.  There  is  an  historic  anecdote  about  Herbert 
Spencer  and  billiards.  He  was  ])laying,  with  a  subaltern  of 
remarkable  proliciency,  a  iranie  of  "  50  up."  Spencer  gave  a 
miss  in  balk.  His  opponent  made  a  run  of  fifty  and  out  in 
his  first  inning.  The  j)hilosoplier,  irritated  beyond  measure  at 
not  getting  an  opening,  rej)r()ved  tbe  othcer  in  solemn  tone;?. 

"Mr.   he  said,  "a  certain  dexterity  in  games  of 

skill  argues  a  well-balanced  mind,  but  such  dexterity  as  you 
luive  sbown  is  evidence,  I  fear,  of  a  miss|)ent  youth/' 

And  indeed  an  autbority  on  billiards  lias  confessed  {Satur- 
day Iicvieir,  l)ecend)er  14,  \S(u)  liis  humiliation  at  the  thought 
that  without  tbe  devotion  of  a  lifetime  eminence  cannot  be 
attained  in  tiiis  apparently  simple  art  of  knocking  three  balls 
about  with  a  stick.  It  is  the  more  humiliating,  he  adds,  when 
we  consider  that  in  the  prosecution  of  this  art  not  the  slightest 
mental  effort  is  required.  "Neither  chess  nor  whist  can  be 
played,  even  moderately  well,  by  an  arrant  fool ;  but  a  billiard* 
table  will  be  found  in  every  well-conducted  lunatic  asylnm  in 
the  kingdom."  Billiards,  in  fact,  he  cont^iders  the  exact  anti- 
thesis to  chess.  "The  latter  brings  into  i>Iay  one  of  the  rarest 
powers  of  the  human  mind — ^the  power,  namely,  of  prevision, 
by  which  future  results  are  clearly  brought  within  the  range 
of  mental  vision,  and  in  accordance  with  which  they  are 
inevitably  accomplished.  The  former  requires  a  well-strung 
and  well-disciplined  condition  of  body,  so  that  between  hand 
and  eye  the  most  perfect  sympathy  may  exist.  Chess  is  a  con- 
test of  brains;  billiards,  of  steady  nerves  and  correct  eyesight. 
Chess  is  a  great  mental,  billiards  a  great  manual,  effort.  And 
despite  all  practice  and  all  proficiency,  the  best  billiard-players 
will  always  be  ready  to  acknowledge  that  what  they  actually 
•  perform  falls  very  far  short  of  what  they  see  and  know  ought 
to  be  performed.''  The  reason,  he  maintains,  is  that  a  human 
being  can  by  no  amount  of  hard  work  convert  himself  into  a 
machine,  and  by  nothing  short  of  machinery  can  the  operation 
of  billiards  be  brought  to  perfection. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  another  authority,  writing 
nearly  ten  years  later  in  the  same  periodical  (Januaiy  30, 
1875),  holds  that  there  is  no  more  beautifully  scientific  game 
than  billiards.  "It  calls  all  the  mental  faculties  into  play, 
to  the  full  as  freely  as  whist,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
memory.**  You  must  be  ready,  he  says,  to  shift  and  modify 
your  combinations,  adantin<»  them  to  each  fresh  situation  of 
the  rapidly  rolling  balls.  "  If  you  hesitate  unduly  you  are  loai; 
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for  'D  practice  'pottering  play*  is  fouud  to  be  invariably 
suicidal.  Yet  you  inwi  always  call  the  teachings  of  your  former 
experience  into  council.  You  must  look  out  for  what  you  mean 
to  leave,  and  must  feel  your  adversary  as  if  you  were  fencing 
with  him.  Power  of  profound  calculation  is  as  essential  as 
presence  of  mind.''  Every  skilled  billiard-player,  he  continues, 
must  have  a  sort  of  mathematical  instinct.  He  must  divine 
rather  than  study  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection.  He 
most  allow  for  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  side  "  he  imparts 
by  striking  his  own  ball  in  a  particular  spot  with  a  peculiar 
motion  of  the  wrist  and  arm.  He  must  estimate  strengths '' 
with  extreme  nicety — not  merely  the  strength  of  his  own  stroke, 
but  the  smoothness  of  the  cloth  and  the  elasticity  of  the  cushions. 
**  After  a  variety  of  impacts  and  consequent  rebounds,  he  should 
still  be  able  to  tell  ])ntty  nearly  where  three  balls  will  be  left 
lying.  Then  he  equally  needs  mere  mechanical  gifts;  his  eye 
^oold  be  sure  and  his  hand  steady.  He  is  all  the  better  for  a 
certain  reach  of  body  that  dispenses  bim  from  frequently  em- 
ploying the  rest.  His  grnsp  of  the  'cue  should  almost  amount 
to  genius — ^it  should  be  free  and  flexible,  yet  firm.  And  the 
head  and  hand  must  act  in  a  common  sympathy  with  iron 
nerves.  It  is  not  given  to  any  player  to  command  fortune, 
and  the  most  magnificent  game  may  be  foiled  by  balls  clashing 
unexpectedly.  But  if  a  man  is  to  take  leading  rank  among 
masters  of  the  art,  it  may  be  said  broadly  that  he  should  be 
equal  to  any  execution  in  any  emergency. 

The  origin  of  billiards  is  wrapt  in  obscurity.  It  has,  of 
course,  its  myths  and  its  legends.  One  of  the  cleverest  of  these 
was  invented  quite  recently  by  the  Paris  Oaulois,  It  claimed 
as  its  authority  a  letter  discovered  in  the  British  Museum 
attributing  the  invention  to  a  London  pawnbroker  named 
William  Kew,  who  flourished  at  some  vague  period  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Kew  not  only  lent  money,  but  he  sold 
cloth,  and  for  the  latter  purpose  had  a  yard  measure  with 
which  he  used  to  compute  the  amounts.  One  day  to  distract 
himself  he  took  three  rouiul  balls  which  are  the  emblems  of  his 
avuncular  trade,  and  placing  them  on  his  counter  began  to  hit 
them  about  with  the  yard  measure.  He  found  it  made  a  pretty 
game.  He  ^rot  a  kind  of  skill  in  making  one  ball  glance  off  the 
other,  and  his  friends  who  saw  him  thus  employed  calh  d  tlie 
game  **  Bill's  yard."  It  was  soon  shortened  into  billiard.  But 
the  yard  was  the  instrument  with  which  the  balls  were  knocked 
about,  and  the  diflTienltv  arose  what  to  call  it.  They  called  it 
after  the  name  of  the  pawnbroker — a  Kew. 

Even  the  French  might  not  believe  this  cock-and-huU  story. 
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but  that  the  lueiitiou  of  the  MS.  in  tlic  British  Museum  con* 
vincos  such  skeptics  as  are  dsriiig  euough  to  doubt  tlie  ipse  dixit 
of  the  Paris  Fxgaroi 

In  actual  fact  billiards  was  not  an  invention  of  any  one 
human  being.  Like  all  the  other  great  games  of  the  world,  it 
was  a  gradual  evolution.  It  probably  began  as  an  indoor 
adaptation  of  the  old  game  of  bowk  which  was  played  on  a 
green  lawn^  In  winter  and  on  rainy  days  your  sportsman  was 
deprived  of  his  favorite  pastime.  Hence  undoubtedly  sprang  the 
idea  of  bowling  indoors  on  an  imitation  green  lawn.  But  playing 
with  the  hand  at  such  close  quarters  proved  too  easy  for  genuine 
sport,  80  the  cue  was  introduced  to  put  skill  at  a  premium. 
Out  of  this  developed  the  modem  game  of  billiards. 

That  England  was  the  birthplace  of  the  game  may  be  taken 
.  for  granted.  We  hear  of  it  there  so  early  as  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  then  as  a  well-established  pastime.  Ben  Jonson 
has  the  lines 

Even  nose  and  cheek  withal 
Smooth  as  is  a  billiard-baU. 

And  a  greater  than  Jonson  sent  Cleopatra  to  billiards  in 
his  play  of  ''Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  doubtless  because  the 
skill  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  with  the  cue  was  the  talk  of  all 
Britain.  More  than  two  centuries  later  Byron  wrote — ^no  matter 
of  what: 

Youll  never  guess,  I'll  bet  you  millions  and  milliards. 
It  all  sprang  from  a  harmless  game  of  billiards. 

The  lulliards  of  Bynin's  timo  was  the  obi  En<xlisb  six-ball 
game,  vvbicli  retjuires  for  a  table  of  full  size  a  room  eighteen 
by  thirty  feet.  This  alone  was  enouirh  to  rcstriet  the  jrame  in 
a  eountry  like  the  United  States  where  the  twenty-foot  lot  is 
tlie  rule  and  the  lar<:e  house  tin*  exception.  Hrou«zht  into 
iieneral  use  in  Ameriea  by  I'helaii  and  Collander,  ten  years 
before  the  eivil  war.  tlie  six-pocket  «;ame  renclu>(1  its  zenith  in 
1850,  when  Phelan  and  Secreiter  plaved  at  Detroit  their  epoeh- 
makinir  *raine  of  .^ooo  points  of  four-ball  ciiroms  on  a  (i  x  12 
six-pocket  table,  won  by  the  former. 

In  Septend)er,  lS(i4.  the  carom  table,  now  in  ;:eneral  use, 
was  first  exhibited  at  a  mucli-at tended  tournament  in  Phila- 
delpliia,  in  Sansom  Street  H:ill.  above  Sixth.  The  newly 
organized  Union  Ueajrue  Club  wa^  just  forminix  its  habits  and 
customs,  an<l  its  new  build in<:  ])rovided  a  home  for  the  game, 
more  famous  in  amateur  conte>ts  tliau  any  other.  From  18(»4 
to  tlie  great  Centennial  tournament  and  on  to  SchaetTer'<  <'ar1y 
triumphs  and  tlx*  great  runs  of  Sexton  and  Slosson,  billiards 
'as  ai  iU  zenith.  ^ 
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Sinee  Schaeffer  won  the  world  championship,  and  said  with 
perfect  truth  that  in  six  months  he  could  master  the  English 
game,  billiards  has  not  held  its  old  place,  though  it  remains 
one  of  the  world^s  great  games.  Tennis,  golf,  and  squash  have 
come  in,  and  more  active  exercise  is  sought  hy  men  under 
thirty  than  was  desired  by  their  predecessors  of  the  same  age 
a  generation  ago.  But  American  play  and  the  American  table 
still  remain  in  the  world's  lead,  and  the  play  in  Philadelphia 
is  better  than  it  ever  was,  as  more  than  one  amateur  tooma- 
ment  has  shown  sinee  the  great  display  in  190-1  made  by  Mr. 
Rolls,  a  Philadelphian. 

A  billiard  table  of  present-day  pattern  can  he  built  in  twenty- 
four  hours  if  carte  blanche  be  given  to  the  manufacturer,  but  to 
gel  t!ie  right  ofTcits  he  demands  from  one  month  to  six.  The 
worn],  hnwcvrr.  must  have  gone  through  a  preliminar\'  seasoning 
f  r  a  i><Ti<)(l  of  very  nearly  seven  years.  Kich,  (li'cp  Spanish 
uialiDLTniiv  is  used,  pollard  oak,  ebony,  and  satin  wood. 

The  handsomest  table  ever  made  in  America  was  for  Mmc. 
Patti.  It  was  of  rosewood  and  amarnntb  woods,  with  band- 
]>airit«'d  panels.  It  cost  $3000  and  is  now  at  Craig-y-nos,  her 
castle  in  Wales. 

Tallies  arc  not  always  covered  in  green.  Blue  is  «oiiiefinH»s 
us<-<l  and  a  ]>ure  olive  frreen.  The  late  Prince  Lfopnld  was  the 
tir-t  to  make  use  of  the  latter  color,  and  olive  green  is  known 
lo-<lay  in  the  billiard  world  as  "  Prince  lyeojujliTs  color." 

The  ))alls  also  must  be  well  seasoned  befon*  they  are  used  for 
play.  Manufacturers  bavi^  incubators  in  which  to  store  them 
that  they  may  nnderi^o  the  drying  process.  Some  incubators 
will  hold  fully  3000  balls.  When  they  are  first  ma<le  tiny  arc 
"green.''  Solid  ivory  is  the  mdy  satisfactory  material;  'Sirti- 
fieial  balls"  (those  made  of  composition)  are  much  heavier 
and  do  not  wear  well.  English  makers,  to  irive  the  red  balls  a 
f»frfcct  color,  steep  them  in  a  decocti<»n  that  is  sometimes 
d#»s*  ribed  as  the  "  guardsnumV  bath."  This  is  extracted  from 
the  old  coats  of  Tommy  Atkins,"  and  for  billiard  balls  it  is 
the  finest  scarlet  dye  known. 

In  billiard  cui's,  Icnirth,  weight  and  balanci^  are  the  ]irnper 
considerations.  The  wood  projxT  is  ash,  with  lenllier  \  that 
are  made  by  French  ])easants,  and  are  not  procural)le  el>ewhere 
than  in  France.  Kach  cue  is  or  should  be  cDiistructed  so  that 
it  will  balance  in  the  middle  wlien  placed  acn)ss  the  finirer. 
For  tliif!  reason,  the  end  in  the  hand  is  nsuallv  of  lighter  wood, 
and  h(»re  some  ornnmentation  is  Lriv<u.  l>eadlike  mouldings 
that  assist  the  liand  in  its  ijrip  are  prct\'rrcd.  The  most  ex- 
[»ensive  cues  are  ornamented  with  successive  curving  bands  of 
colored  wood  inlays,  and  tliese  are  so  perfectly  joined  t^**  j^J^^^ 
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are  similar  to  enamels,  the  effect  being  that  of  peacock's  eyes. 

Billion.  In  Great  Britain  a  billion  is  reckoned  as  a  million 
millions.  In  the  United  States  it  is  only  a  thousand  millions. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  a  thing  is  bigger  in 
the  old  country  than  in  the  new.  In  France  also  a  billion 
means  a  thousand  millions^  but  there  they  waste  a  word,  for 
they  already  have  the  word  milliard  to  designate  this  nimiber. 

Beckoning  the  billion  in  their  own  way»  British  mathe- 
maticians can  indulge  in  an  orgy  of  numerals  and  statistics 
in  order  to  explain  to  the  meanest  intelligence  exactly  what 
that  figure  means.  Ilere  is  one  of  the  simplest  forms  in  which 
explanation  has  been  put: 

What  is  a  billion?  The  reply  is  very  simple:  a  million 
times  a  million.  This  is  quickly  written,  and  quicker  still 
pronounced.  But  no  man  is  able  to  count  it.  Yon  count  160  or 
170  a  minute,  but  let  us  even  suppose  that  you  go  as  far  as  200, 
then  an  hour  will  produce  12,000;  a  day,  288.000;  and  a  year, 
or  3G5  flays  (for  every  four  years  you  may  rest  from  counting, 
during  leap-year),  105,1^0,000.  Let  ua  suppose,  now,  that 
Adam,  at  the  beginning  of  his  existence,  had  beorun  to  count, 
had  continued  to  do  so,  and  was  counting  still — ^he  would  not 
even  now,  according  to  the  usually  supposed  aire  of  our  globe, 
have  counted  near  enough.  For,  to  count  a  l)illion,  he  would 
require  9512  years,  34  days,  6  hours,  and  20  minutes,  according 
to  the  above  rule.  Xow,  supposing  we  were  to  allow  the  poor 
counter  12  hours  daily  for  rest,  eating,  and  sleeping — he  would 
need  19,024  years,  68  days,  10  hours,  and  40  minutes! 

Even  an  American,  with  his  paltry  thousand  millions  as  a 
basis  for  computation,  can  make  a  most  respectable  showing. 

Since  the  l)irth  of  Christ,  we  are  reminded,  only  a  little 
more  than  a  billion  minutes  have  passed  into  history.  If  a 
railway  train  running  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute  had  been 
at  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era  started  around  the  earth  on  a 
straight  track,  its  object  being  to  nm  a  billion  miles  without 
stop,  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  that  train  to  circle  the 
earth  40,000  times,  and  it  won  11  not  have  come  to  the  end  of 
its  journey  until  nearly  Xew  Year's  eve,  ir»t?R — 16  centuries 
after  Christ  was  horn  and  eight  years  after  the  ^favflower  landed 
at  Plymouth  Kock.  louring  its  frantic  flight  it  will  have  seen 
the  Saviour  live  and  die;  Rome  and  its  marvellous  grandeur 
will  have  risen,  flourished,  and  decayed ;  Britain  will  have  been 
disc(^vered  and  vanquished  hv  the  hosts  of  CiBsar,  and  London 
and  Paris  will  have  been  built :  kings  and  emperors  will  have 
reijmed  and  great  wars  will  have  been  fought:  throughout  the 
middle  ages^  upon  whic^i  history  sheds  but  a  faint  candle>light| 
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the  rushing  train  will  have  sped  on  its  seemingly  interminable 
journey ;  Cliristopher  Columbus  will  have  been  born  and  America 
<li8coveredy  and  not  until  nearlv  two  centuries  after  that  great 
western  world  has  been  added  to  the  map  will  the  engine- 
driver  have  closed  the  throttle  and  brought  his  machine  to  a 
full  stop  at  his  destination. 

The  wealth  of  Mr.  John  D.  Bockefeller,  the  richest  man 
in  the  world,  has  sometimes  been  computed  at  a  thousand 
million,  or  in  American  notation  a  billion  dollars.  Let  us 
assume  this  to  be  correct,  and  then  imagine  the  world's  richest 
man  sitting  down  to  count  his  "pile,"  in  supposititious  silver 
dollars.  If  he  had  the  entire  sum  before  him  and  could  handle 
it  as  I  a]) idly  as  the  ticks  of  a  watch — about  $5  to  the  second — 
it  would  take  him,  working  day  and  night,  six  years  and  four 
months  to  finish  his  ])]oasant  task.  Of  course  if  he  worked 
on  a  union  labor  scale  he  would  be  just  19  years  on  the  job. 
In  order  to  have  coined  it  for  this  pastime  the  mint  would  have 
had  to  work  making  dollars  for  32  years  without  pause  day  or 
night 

A  pile  of  a  thousand  million  dollars  stacked  as  coins  are 
ordinarily  stacked  would  reach  a  height  of  248  miles.  Set 
edge  to  edge  these  dollars  would  form  a  glittering  ribbon 
stretching  from  New  York  to  Salt  Lake  City.  To  coin  the 
dollars  would  require  the  use  of  31,250  ions  of  silver  and  to 
haul  it  to  the  mint  2083  freight  cars,  drawn  by  104  locomotives, 
would  be  necessary,  while  the  combined  length  of  the  trains 
carrying  it  would  be  more  than  14  miles. 

At  the  ordinary  valuation  of  a jrri cultural  lands  in  the  best 
farming  sections  of  the  countr}\  a  billionaire  couUl  buy  a  farm 
as  large  as  the  combined  area  of  the  States  of  Xow  York,  New 
Hampshire,  and  ^fassachtipetts.  If  he  could  buy  bind  at  $1  an 
acre  he  could  purchase  all  the  territory  of  the  Fnited  States 
east  of  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  nnd  Xew  Mexico. 

In  the  ordinary  box  of  safety  matches  there  are  50  sticks. 
If  a  consignment  of  one  billion  nintches  were  ordered  from  the 
maniifarturcr,  the  boxes  in  wliiili  tboy  were  pnckod  would  make 
a  pile  158  miles  in  lioiirlit.  Packed  in  freight  cars,  they  would 
fill  12  to  the  roofs.  To  box  them  alone,  not  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  labor  of  making  and  labeling  the  boxes.  1000  girls 
would  be  kept  busy  a  month,  ^vnrVin/  in  ( i;jht-hour  shifts. 

On  tho  entire  surface  of  the  earth  there  are  but  a  com- 
paratively few  more  than  a  billion  human  beings,  yet  science 
tells  us  that  for  untold  ages  they  have  been  increasing  with 
steady  re^larity. 

And  yet  financiers  speak  glibly  of  a  billion  dollars  I 
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Biscuit.  In  the  year  1550  Kin<?  Henri  11,  of  France,  was 
making  a  tour  u£  the  provinces  witli  liis  court.  Stopping  at  a 
small  Languedoc  village,  the  local  master-baker  was  commanded 
to  supply  a  cake  which  should  he  not  only  palatable  but  also 
of  a  kind  not  procurable  in  any  other  place. 

The  order  gave  the  master-baker  furiously  to  tliink^  as  the 
French  idiom  phrases  it.  For  he  was  an  a?nl)itious  man  who 
would  fain  establish  a  reputation.  Therefore  he  thought  day 
and  night,  and  tlic  more  he  tliought  tlic  less  he  succeeded  in 
puzzling  out  a  new  recipe.  He  mixed  flour,  sugar,  and  milk, 
and  then,  in  despair,  went  away,  seeing  that  nothing  new  could 
come  of  this  mixture,  and  turned  into  the  nearest  inn  to  drown 
his  disgust  in  a  pot  of  wine. 

His  little  son,  who  was  also  his  apprentice,  remained  alone 
in  the  hakoliouso,  and  wondered  what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
dough,  since  his  father  had  left  no  instructions.  And  the  father 
did  not  return,  for  he  had  taken  rather  more  wine  than  was 
good  for  him  and  ho  had  fallen  asleep  behind  his  ])()t.  The  boy, 
knowing  that  the  dough  would  spoil  unless  it  was  baked  very 
soon,  decided  at  last  that,  whatever  tlie  e  jusequences  might  be, 
he  must  act  on  liis  own  responsibilify  and  do  the  be<t  he  cniild. 
So  he  made  the  dough  into  small  round  cakes,  an<l  ]>ut  them 
into  a  moderately  lK)t  oven.  Pn'S(>ii(ly  he  took  theni  out  again, 
and  then  it  oceiirn'(l  to  him  that  the  cakes  would  look  inu(]» 
b(^tt»'r  irlazed,  Tlirrefore  he  put  a  glaze  on  them,  and  pushed 
them  baek  into  the  oven. 

He  was  just  about  to  take  tliem  out  again  when  his  fatlicT 
came  luirrying  in.  gave  a  (piiek  glance  round,  and  asked,  "  Where 
is  the  douirh  T  pre|>are<1  before  1  went  out***'  *^  TT(Te  it  is. 
Father.  T  have  made  it  into  litile  cakes,  and  ihoy  have  been 
baked  twice''  (his  inifs),  said  the  lad.  'ilw  father,  in  a  fury, 
raged  around  tlH>  bak(*honse.  then  took  up  one  of  tln'  little  eako^, 
put  it  into  bis  month,  and — was  di^liirhted,  for  the  boy  bad 
invented  l>y  a  mere  chance  a  cake  which  the  fatlior  bad  vainly 
tried  to  ])roduce.  The  little  bis-enit  becann^  the  national  cake 
of  France,  and  has  kept  its  name  and  fame  to  tbi<  dav. 

In  the  T^tiea  fX.  Y.)  Glohr  the  following  record  appeared 
in  the  issue  for  October  1*8,  1911: 

A  iiniqiif*  "worM'*?  chanipionsliip "  is  held  by  Will  S.  Onl>ol.  of 
Boloit.  Kan.,  srcrrtnrv  of  tlu'  Mitchell  Count v  Statewide  Fair  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  OalK'l  claims  the  world's  short-time  championship  in  trans* 
totming  Htandinff  fnrain  to  "1i|rht"  biflciiits.  Tlin  weord  Is  30  minvtM 
flat. 

ATr.  r;;il><  r<  mord  wn*?  nindo  with  the  aid  of  his  nmtor  rar.  and 
tlio  Avlwat  in  ihv  ]novv^>*  pasHrd  thronu'li  all  tlio  ordinary  atasr^s — the 
field,  header  box,  thrasher,  mill,  and  bakery — all  in  30  minutes. 
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•*  Some  of  UB  farmers  got  into  a  discussion  as  to  how  quickly  this 

could  be  done**  said  Mr.  Gabel.  *' It  arone  over  an  urticle  in  a  farm 
journal  which  stated  that  some  ono  ]i:i<l  doiip  it  in  just  an  hour.  I 
thoiiiirhr  I  oMiM  beat  that,  despite  the  iact  that  my  iarm  was  a  mile 
and  a  half  irutii  the  null. 

I  made  arrangements  with  the  harvesters,  millers,  and  an  ufttown 
baker.  The  header  entered  the  wheat  field  on  my  farm  at  3:  14  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon — this  was  a  few  weeks  ago.  After  one  minute  we 
pather*il  the  heads  from  the  box  and  carried  them  to  a  tlirenhinj;  ma- 
chine, which  waa  under  full  t^team  in  the  t^auie  held.  After  another 
minute  the  wheat  was  threshed.  About  half  a  bushel  was  sacked.  We 
placed  it  in  the  motor  car  and  made  quick  time  to  the  door  of  the  mill, 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  my  farm. 

"The  mill  hands  grabbed  the  sack  and  poured  it  into  the  f*M'(l  pipe 
ju.«-t  above  the  rollers.  In  thret;  minutes  it  was  eru^^hed  and  sifted.  At 
3:21)  o'clock  we  hastened  with  the  Hour  in  the  motor  car  to  u  bakery, 
three  blocks  away.  Fourteen  minutes  later  the  baker  pulled  from  the 
oven  the  smoking  hot  light  biscuits,  all  ready  to  eat.  It  was  just  3:  44 
o'clock  when  the  first  Kite  was  taken,  or  half  an  hour  tO  the  minute 
from  the  time  the  jrrain  was  stnndinjr  in  tlie  Held." 

Mr.  Gabel  says  that  he  ha^i  iuve»tigated  carefully  and  is  pobitive 
that  he  established  a  world's  record.  A  Nebraska  farmer  has  a  record 
of  IG  minutes,  but  he  ground  the  wheat  in  a  coffee  grinder  in  the  field 
and  baked  it  in  the  field.  This  record  is  outlawed  liecause  he  did  not 
through  the  ordinary  process  and  the  product  wasn't  real  flour. 


Blackleg.  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  iincortain.  Being 
a  -;an*r — or,  more  properly  a  sporting — term,  its  origin  in  its 
iiiela[)liurical  and  opprobrioii?;  .signification  i.<  lost  in  ohsciirity. 
W'orcpster'?  and  Wel)ster*s  dietionarics  define  it  as  a  ''  notorioiLs 
clir:u  and  ganiblt-r/*  "  a  shariicr  ai  race-courses."  Johnson 
(l^itham's  edition)  quotes  from  Byrou's  "Hints  from 
Iloraee    : — 

Fool'd.  pillaged.  dunn'«l.  he  wastes  his  term  away, 
And,  uuexpelld,  perhau.s  retires  M.  A.; 
Master  of  Arts!  as  hells  and  dub.s  proclaim, 
Where  scarce  a  blackleg  bears  a  brighter  name! 

According  to  the  same  autliority  a  "leg"  in  sporting  lan- 
guage means  a  "  person  who  bets  on  races  witluuit  himself 
ninninL''  horses/' — that  is,  the  vast  majority  of  race  bettors. 
"He  likes,"  says  Thackeray  in  the  "Book  of  Snobs,'-  "to 
announce  at  Bummer's  that  he  is  going  to  run  down  to  spend 
Saturday  and  Sunday  in  a  friendly  way  with  IFoeii^.  the  leg, 
at  his  little  box  near  Ej>som.  It  is  also  suggested  that  there  is 
mme  connectioTi  between  "leg"  and  "leg  bail"  and  the  verb 
to  *' Jevant," — that  is.  to  v\o\ie  without  paying.  According  to 
Wright,  the  term  "  blackleg  is  used  in  Scotland  to  denote  "  a 
person  employed  to  carry  a  message  from  one  lover  to  anotlier/* 
Mr.  Raikes  and  his  loving  public  should  tak**  note.  Pr.  ^Furray 
connecta  "blackleg"  with  "blackneb."    The  latter  term  im- 
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plied  "  a  person  charged  with  democratic  sympathies  "  at  the 
time  of  the  French  revolution,  or  one  viewed  generally  as  being 
disaffected  to  government.  Thus,  in  Scott's  "Antiquary'* 
(181G)  we  find  "Take  care,  Monkbarns!  we  shall  set  you  down 
among  the  blacknebs  by  and  hy" 

Blotting-papen  The  use  to  which  this  material  can  be 
put  was  discovered  by  mere  accident.  One  day  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  ordinar}-  jjaper  was  being  made  in  a  mill  in 
Berkshire,  England.  A  careless  workman  forgot  to  put  in  the 
sizing,  and  the  whole  lot  went  to  apparent  waste.  Shortly 
afterward  the  angry  proprietor,  having  sufficiently  relieved  lii's 
outraged  feelings,  sat  down  to  write  a  note.  He  deemed  some 
of  the  oondemned  paper  would  be  good  enou^  for  the  pur- 
pose. To  his  renewed  annoyance,  the  ink  spread  all  over  the 
surface.  Suddenly  the  thought  flashed  over  his  mind  that  this 
paper  would  do  for  drying  ink,  in  lieu  of  the  sand  then  uni> 
yersally  used.  Experiments  proved  that  he  was  ri^t.  He 
disposed  of  his  entire  damaged  stock  under  the  advertised  name 
of  blotting-pa])cr.  His  success  led  to  the  general  use  of  paper 
of  this  sort  At  first  it  was  always  pink  in  color,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  red  rags  were  used.  Red  was  a  fast  color  and 
difficult  to  bleach.  Therefore  it  was  of  little  value  in  the  manu- 
facture of  writing-paper.  But  red  (or  pink,  as  it  developed 
into  when  run  through  the  machinery)  was  as  satisfactory  as 
any  other  color  for  blotting  purposes.  Here,  then,  was  a  method 
of  utilizing  apparently  useless  material.  For  a  long  time  pink 
was  the  predominant  color  in  blotting-paper.  The  reason  why 
this  sort  of  paper  dries  up  ink  is  that  it  is  a  mere  mass  of  hair- 
like tubes  that  suck  up  liquid  by  capillary  attraction.  Put  a 
fine  glass  tube  into  water,  and  you  will  find  that  the  liquid  will 
rise  in  it,  owing  to  this  same  principle  of  capillar^^  attraction. 
The  art  of  manufacturing  blotting-paper  has  beei&  carried  so 
far  that  the  product  possesses  extremely  absorbent  Qualities. 

The  United  States  Senate  and  the  British  Parliament  are 
said  to  be  the  only  bodies  in  the  world  that  still  cling  to  the 
use  of  sand  in  lieu  of  blotting-paper.  The  Senate  sand,  known 
as  black  sand,  comes  from  a  mine  near  Pittsburgh.  It  costs 
$2  a  quart,  but  one  quart  lasts  two  years.  On  the  desk  of 
every  senator  stands  a  little  sand-shaker,  reinforced  by  a 
package  of  blotting-paper,  the  latter  costing  one  cent  a  package. 
**It  is  an  amusing  fact,'*  says  the  Associated  Sunday  Magazines 
for  March,  1908,  ''that  old  senators,  whom  one  would  expect 
to  find  old-fashioned,  generally  use  modem  blotters,  while  young 
senators,  like  Mr.  Beveridge,  are  scrupulous  in  their  use  of 
aand.^ 
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Blue.  This  color  vas  first  assumed  in  England  by  the 
CoTenanters,  in  opposition  to  the  scarlet  hadge  of  Charles  I, 
and  wai»y  therefore^  adopted  by  the  soldiers  of  Lesley  and 
Montrose  in  1G39.  Its  adoption  is  a  piece  of  religious  pedantry, 
the  precept  being  taken  from  Numbers  zv^  38:  ''Speak  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  tell  them  to  make  to  themselves 
fringes  on  the  borders  of  their  garments,  putting  in  them 
ribbons  of  blue/'  This  color  was  also  a  party  distinction  in 
Rome,  for,  in  the  factions  of  the  Circus  of  the  Lower  Empire, 
the  emperor,  Anastasius,  secretly  favored  the  Oreens  while 
Justinian  openly  protected  the  Blues.  The  latter,  therefore, 
became  the  emblem  of  loyalty,  the  former  of  disaffection,  and, 
for  some  other  unknown  reason,  the  Blues  were  regarded  as 
the  party  of  the  established  and  orthodox  Church.  The  impu- 
tation of  heresy  ca«t  ajrainst  the  others  served  as  a  pretext  for 
every  act  of  oppression.  James  111  ;jfranterl  to  the  city  of 
E<liiil»ur;.':h  a  ImniKT,  still  esteemed  a  sort  of  palladium  and 
called,  from  its  eolor,  the  Blue  Blanket.  The  True  Blue  dye 
was  invt  nti'«]  liy  a  Mr,  Seott,  in  180*2. 

Blue  Flower,  Blue  Rose.  The  blue  flower  ("die  blaue 
Blume  ")  was  the  niystie  syniliol  of  the  German  Koinantie 
School,  representing  tlie  nameless  longings,  the  unsated  heart 
hunger,  the  dim  aspirations  of  the  poet  reaehing  out  towards 
the  unattainahie  with  a  vague  sense  of  kinship  to  the  infinite 
and  a  eon-cfjuent  dissatisfaetion  at  every  form  of  merely  ma- 
terial happiness.  Tn  "  TTeinrieh  von  Ofterdingen,''  a  svmj)to- 
matie  «'manati(tn  from  this  ])huse  of  Teutonic  i(h'nli>m.  l^'riedrich 
Ton  Tlardenherg  (who  wrote  under  the  nan)(»  of  Xovnlis")  makes 
his  titular  hero  start  on  the  (piest  for  this  em1)lemati('id  flower. 
***The  blue  flower,'  says  lleinrieh.  *  is  what  I  long  for.  Such 
wild  passion  for  a  flower  was  never  heard  of;  T  would  fancy  I 
was  mad  if  I  did  not  think  witli  such  perfect  clearness.'  Fall- 
inff  into  <wcet  slumber,  he  dieame(l  of  indescribable  adventures. 
He  frcifid  himself  on  the  margin  of  a  s})ring.  Dark  blue  roeks 
with  many-colored  veins  rose  at  a  distance;  the  sky  was  black 
blue,  and  altogether  pure.  But  what  attracted  liim  infinitely 
most  was  a  high,  light-blue  flower,  which  stood  close  by  the 
spring.  touehin'T  it  with  its  broad  glitterinjx  leaves.  Hound 
it  stood  innumerable  flowers  of  all  colors,  and  the  sweetest  per- 
fume filled  the  air.  He  saw  nothing  but  the  blur  floirrr.  and 
pazed  on  it  long  with  nameless  t"nderne<=s.  All  at  once  it 
began  to  move  and  change;  the  leaves  grew  more  resplendent, 
and  clasped  themselves  roimd  the  waxinir  ^tem  ;  the  flower  bent 
it«**lf  towards  him.  and  the  petals  «howed  like  a  blue  spreading 
ruff,  in  which  hovered  a  lovely  face  "  (Carlyle's  Trans.). 
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Alphonse  Karr,  the  well-known  French  writer,  who  was 
something  of  a  romanticist  liimself,  transformed  the  abstract 
blue  flower  into  '^une  rose  bleue/'  and  gave  it  a  permanent 
place  in  French  literature.  For  many  years  he  resided  at  Nice, 
where  he  combined  literary  labor  with  the  enthusiastic  cultiva- 
tion of  flowers.  Many  new  varieties  that  bear  his  name  were 
the  result  of  his  ingenuity  and  skill. 

His  ineffectual  effort  to  produce  a  botanical  blue  rose  doubt- 
less made  the  expression  seem  to  him  peculiarly  fitting  when 
applied  to  immaterial  aspirations.  He  introduced  it  into  the 
very  title  of  Los  Roses  Noires  et  les  Roses  Bleues.'^  There 
was  only  a  blue  rose  there/'  he  says,  ^'that  is  to  say,  a  roee 
which  one  dreams  of  but  never  gathers.'*  And  again,  in  ^  La 
Promenade  des  Auglais/'  he  writes, Many  authors  have  spoken 
of  a  sky-blue  rose  very  common,  as  they  assert,  in  Italy,  where 
they  themselves  have  seen  it.  To-day  it  is  absolutely  imknown, 
and  everything  points  to  the  certainty  that  it  never  existed.^ 

An  Englishwoman  borrowed  Karrs  phrase  and  made  it  the 
title  of  her  novel  **Blue  Roses''  (London,  1877),  whose  tem- 
porary vogue  acclimated  the  unknown  flower  in  British  soil. 
The  dedication,  "To  Any  Reader,"  runs  as  follows:  '* Whoever 
or  whatever,  you  may  be,  I  am  sure  that  you  also  have  had 
some  ungrasped  ideal,  some  illusory  hope,  some  golden  dream, 
some  will  o'  the  wisp  of  the  heart  I  dedicate  this  book  to-day 
to  your  blue  roses  and  mine." 

As  an  actual  possibility,  an  ideal  of  horticultural  ambition, 
the  blue  rose  has  haunted  the  dreams  of  hard-headed  men  of 
science.  A  Mr.  E.  G.  Hill,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  has  an- 
nounced his  purpose  of  presenting  the  world  with  this  phe- 
nomenon. For  nearly  twoscore  years  he  has  deemed  it  an 
imminent  possibility.  Nor  does  that  floral  wonderworker  Luther 
Burbank  say  him  nay. 

''Some  day,  surely,"  Burbank  is  reported  to  have  said, 
''  the  blue  rose  will  be  developed.  In  our  day  we  are  only  mak- 
ing a  beginning." 

On  the  other  hand  M.  De  Candolle  claimed  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  produce  the  rose  in  a  blue  variety.  Yellow  and 
blue,  he  argued,  are  fundamental  types  of  color  in  flowers. 
They  are  antagonistic  and  exclude  each  other.  Cultivation  may 
change  yellow  to  red  or  white,  but  never  to  blue.  And  blue 
may  become  red,  hut  never  yellow.  Having  already  a  yellow 
rose,  we  must  necessarily  forego  the  blue  one, — at  least  until 
such  time  as  the  Zoological  Society  has  produced  a  phoenix. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  worth  while  continuini;  the  experiment. 
A  large  standing  premium  has  been  offered  by  the  Horticultural 
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Society  of  Paris  for  tiie  first  genuine  blue  rose  that  is  presented 

Boa  Constrictor.  The  specific  name  of  a  large  tropical 
Am'Tican  serpent.  Linnieus  erroneously  believed  it  to  be  the 
largest  of  the  boa  family  (a  distinction  properly  belongin^^  to 
ihe  python),  and  the  name  has  taken  hold  of  the  popular  fanc}' 
as  that  of  the  hirgest  and  most  terrible  of  all  serj)ents.  It  is 
commonly  ascribed  to  any  great  crushing  snake,  whether  a  boa 
or  a  python.  But  thf  former  is  an  exclusive  denizen  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  its  range  being  from  tropical  Mexico  to 
Brazil,  while  tlie  jtyihon  proper  inhabits  Africa  and  India. 
The  boa  rarely  exceeds  1.")  feet  in  length;  the  python  some- 
times reaclus  30  fcot.  The  python  is  savage  and  not  easily 
tamed  ;  tlie  l)oa,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  a  very  gentle  (lis])osition, 
and  readily  doincsticates  itself  in  the  palm  or  reed -thatched 
huts  of  the  nativt's,  where  it  h\\ni<  rats  during  the  night. 

In  Xovi'mber,  1011,  England  was  e\cite<l  by  the  news  tliat 
two  favorite  boa  constrictors  in  the  Regent's  Park  had  met  with 
a  sad  accident,  which  at  first  looked  like  murder  and  cannibal- 
ism.   In  short,  one  had  swallowed  the  other  overnight. 

"The  two  serpents,"  said  the  New  York  ]Vorl(I  in  a  cable 
dispatch,  ''had  lived  amicably  together  nearly  a  twelvemonth. 
They  were  of  the  same  sj)ecies,  })ut  one  was  nine  feet  long  and 
the  oth'^r  eleven.  It  is  not  suppi»se(l  tliat  the  largiT  one  int(>nded 
to  eat  the  other,  and  they  are  still  less  likely  to  have  quarrelled; 
snakes  arc,  between  themselves,  y)eaceable  and  gentle  animals. 
Both  were  usually  fed  with  ])igeons.  One  afternoon  their 
keeper  had  placed  two  birds — one  for  each  serpent — in  the 
glazed  apartment,  15  feet  by  6  feet,  which,  was  the  boa  con- 
fcthctors'  dwelling. 

"The  bigger  serpent,  having  (piickly  swallowed  his  own 
appointed  meal,  observed  the  second  jdg(v^n  visibly  sticking  in 
the  jaws  of  his  messmate.  He  perhaps  onlv  thought  of  taking 
a  playfu!  bite  out  of  it.  The  keeper  had  left  them,  and  it  is 
conjectured  that,  both  the  ser])ents  having  got  their  teeth 
fastened  in  the  pigeon's  bones,  neither  could  withdraw.  At  last 
the  larger  one  swallowed  the  otlier.  An  explanation  has  been 
found  in  the  peculiar  structure  and  aefion  of  the  joints  of  the 
serpent's  jawl)ones.  We  are  told  that  this  gorging  boa  con- 
Ftrirtor.  though  his  body  is  swollen  to  thre<>fold  bulk,  having  a 
brother  reptile  inside,  down  to  within  twenty-four  indues  of  his 
tail,  will  not  die  of  surfeit;  but  he  will  have  to  eat  nothing 
mor*'  for  th<'  next  four  or  five  months." 

Boomerang.  This  runous  weapon.  ]>eculiar  to  tlie  natives 
of  Australia^  is  a  piece  of  carved  wood,  30  or  40  inches  long, 
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pointed  at  both  ends,  and  curved  almost  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent.  The  mode  of  using  it  is  as  singular  as  the  weapon 
itself.  Ask  a  black  to  throw  it  so  that  it  will  fall  at  bis  feet, 
and  away  it  will  go  for  fully  40  yards  in  front  of  him,  skimming 
along  the  ground  at  3  or  4  feet  from  the  surface,  then  suddenly 
rise  in  the  air  to  the  height  of  40  or  60  feet,  describe  a  curve, 
and  finally  drop  at  the  feet  of  the  thrower.  During  its  course 
it  revolves  with  great  rapidity  and  with  a  whizzing  noise*  In 
an  expert  hand  the  boomerang  is  a  formidable  weapon,  striking 
without  revealing  the  presence  of  the  ])rujector,  and  shooting 
round  a  comer,  if  need  be,  like  the  Irishman's  gun.  But  it  ie 
dangerous  in  the  hands  of  a  novice,  as  it  may  return  and  strike 
the  thrower.  Hence  the  frequent  application  to  the  boomerang 
of  the  Shakespearean  words: 

'Tis  the  Hport  to  liavc  the  engineer 
Hoist  with  his  own  })etard. 

All  this  is  marvellous  enough;  but  the  marvel  has  grown 
to  preposterous  dimensions  at  the  hands  of  credulous  or  too 
imaginative  travellers.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that  an  expert 
can  throw  a  boomerang  so  that  it  will  kill  an  enemy  bcliind  a 
tree  and  then  hustle  back  to  its  owner,  who  stands  ready  to 
hurl  it  on  a  fresh  mission  of  carnage.  We  are  assured  that  a 
flock  of  cockatoos,  speeding  in  intricate  gyrations  tlirough  the 
air  to  avoid  a  hunter,  is  pursued  at  every  turn  by  this  erratic 
weapon,  which  strikes  down  a  dozen  or  more  and  so  returns 
to  tlie  hand  that  tlirew  it.  Old  wives'  fables  these,  at  which 
Australians  laugh.  The  war  boomerang  is  not  made  for  return. 
It  is  only  slightly  bent;  it  goes  hopping  and  bounding  along 
the  earth  like  a  hoop,  and,  whore  it  strikes,  it  wounds  or  kills, 
and  there's  an  end  on't.  The  return  boomerang  is  used  only 
in  light  hunting  or  in  sport,  and,  though  it  might  give  a  man 
n  painful  rap,  it  eould  not  seriously  injure  him.  It  is  true 
that  a  native,  if  he  saw  a  flock  of  cockatoos  or  any  other  birds 
flying  by  him  in  a  straight  course,  could  cast  his  weapon  so  as 
to  come  upon  their  manoeuvres  at  a  given  point,  and  perhaps 
knock  one  down ;  but  his  boomerang  would  drop  too,  having 
no  power  of  flight  after  it  has  struck  anything. 

The  boomerang  is  sufficiently  remarkable  without  being 
looked  on  as  a  long-bow  and  drawn  by  every  tourist  in  the 
colonies. 

It  is  an  uncanny  instrument ;  its  movements  are  so  unex- 
pected and  out  of  reason  that  it  seems  1 1  bo  alive  and  to  take  a 
savage  doliirbt  in  strango  sliooi^  and  da^hos.  which  make  the 
tenderfoot  dodge  every  time  it  turns,  lc:»t  it  should  hit  him  on 
the  head,  ^        n  i 
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Another  jarn,  that  the  Australian  black  throws  the  boomer- 
ang  with  his  back  to  the  object  he  desires  to  hit,  is  a  piece  off 
the  same  doth  as  the  others.  An  expert  thrower  can  cause 
his  boomerang  to  shoot  behind  him  after  a  short  preliminaiy 
ezennion  in  front,  and  come  very  near  a  given  object,  but  if  he 
wants  to  hit  anything,  either  in  hunting  or  war,  he  doesn't 
fool  away  his  time  with  the  return  boomerang,  but  throws  the 
heavy,  nearly  straight  one,  which  goes  direct  to  the  mark  with- 
out any  flourishes.  Sucli  is  the  boomerang — a  two-formed 
ntensily  with  one  shape  for  business,  the  other  for  sport. 

Boot-jack.  An  implement  for  removing  shoes  and  especially 
boots,  which  has  gone  out  of  flatc  ^^inco  tlio  virtual  disappcarano  • 
of  the  latter  from  urban  life.  This  is  liow  the  New  York 
Evening  Telegram  makes  **an  old-timer''  speak  of  it,  even  so 
far  back  as  1890: 

The  reign  of  the  boot-jack  has  been  coineident  with  that  of  the 
fonnation  and  advancement  of  our  country.  I  can  easily  recall,  as  I 
presume  nearly  all  ol»l  men  can,  the  t\u\v  whon  tho  hoot- jack  was 
supreme  in  C'V«>iv  liou-^ehold.  This  faithful  siTvant  held  a  ]>laro  of 
honor  beside  each  hearth  stone.  That  was  before  the  days  of  railroads, 
telegraphs,  and  telephones.  In  that  earlier  day  the  usual  means  of 
travelling  was  on  horseback  or  by  stage-ooach.  Every  man  wore  hoots, 
either  as  a  gentleman  of  fashion,  a  militaiy  officer,  or  ns  n  horseman. 
All  labor  wn-*  by  liaiul;  tin*  tailor,  the  (obbler,  the  candle  maker,  and 
all  the  rest  had  their  assured  places  in  the  community.  But  the  time 
was  fast  approaching  when,  with  the  increasing  enterprise  of  the  time*, 
the  boot  jack  was  to  be  dethroned.  One  invention  after  another,  one 
machine  after  another,  one  discovery  after  another,  all  these  combined 
to  drive  the  craftsmen  more  and  more  from  their  former  vanta;rc  ;rnnind 
and  to  prepare  the  boot-jack  for  its  nameless  grave.  I'eople  be^an  to 
patronise  machine  goods.  At  last  came  Ooodyear's  inventions,  revolu- 
tionizing the  boot  and  shoe  industry.  The  taste  of  the  age  changed, 
ton.  T'xwfH  were  found  to  be  clumsy,  stitV.  uncomfortable,  and  heaven 
knows  wliat  b<'sidcs.  Shoes  came  into  favor  on  every  side.  In  the  re- 
pmeracy  of  the  martial  spirit  of  our  people,  in  the  freaks  of  fashion, 
and  in  the  revolutionary  methods  of  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers,  the 
boot-jack  of  our  daddies  met  its  death.  The  reign  of  the  boot-jack  is 
over.  Well,  what  of  it?  Xotliinir.  Only  r.  few  of  us  ohl  fogies  seem 
to  notice  V.ie  chanf»e.  \\'e  <ling  to  our  Ixjots  as  \vc  do  t»>  the  spirit  of 
the  past.  We  shall  in  all  probability  die  with  our  boots  on,  for  the 
habit  has  now  frown  on  us  too  strong  to  he  lightly  cast  aside.  But  in 
the  decline  of  the  hoot-jack  the  o!d-timer  may  note  the  so-called  progress 
of  his  age.  Do  yon  really  think  wo  have  progressed?  pKcressod 
whither?  We  make  more  noise  and  bnstle,  and  we  sputter  around  more 
than  we  did  a  generation  ai^o — but  what  does  that  signify?  It  has  l»een 
rightly  said  that  an  American  knows  the  price  of  everything  and  the 
value  of  nothinT — and  in  the  latter  claSB  I  am  sure  all  old-timers,  like 
myself,  will  ])lace  tlie  ruthless  dethronement  of  the  familiar  boot- jack 
of  our  daddies. 

Boston  Common.  Not  every  one  knows  timt  tliero  was  onro 
a    spinning  school on  Boston  Common.   VYinsor's  Memorial 
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History  of  Boston  records  tliat,  upon  tlic  arrival  in  Boston  of 
some  Irish  spinners  and  weavers,  a  spinning  craze  took  pos- 
session of  the  town,  "and  the  women,  young  and  old,  hi*rli 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  flocked  into  the  spinning:  school,  which, 
for  want  of  hetter  (iiiartcrs,  was  set  up  in  the  ('oninion,  in  the 
open  air.  Here  the  whirr  of  their  wlieels  was  heard  from 
morning  to  night/'  Thirty-five  years  later  the  Society  for 
Encouraging  Industry  and  Enij)loying  th<'  l*oor  again  used  the 
Common  as  a  sj)iiining  school,  ahout  threc^  hundred  young 
women  appearing  there,  seated  at  tlieir  wheels,  as  a  sort  of 
example  and  advertisement. 

Bow  Bells.  A  chime  of  ])ells  attached  to  the  church  of  St. 
^farv-le-Bow.  or  Bow  church,  in  the  verv  heart  of  the  ancient 
city  of  London.  Hence  your  true  c(m  kney  has  ever  heen  held 
to  he  one  born  within  sound  of  Bow  Bells.  According  to  Fynes 
^loryson,  "the  Ivondoners,  and  all  within  the  sound  of  Bow 
Bells,  are  in  rej)roach  called  Cockneys  and  eaters  of  hutlered 
toasts."  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  speak  of  "Bow  Bell  suckers,** 
i.p..  children  horn  witliin  the  sound  of  Bow  Bells.''  Anthony 
Clod,  a  countryman,  addressing  Gettitif/s,  a  citizen,  in  Shirley's 
"Contention  for  Honour  and  Riches,''  says,  "Tliou  .iest,  and 
1  am  none  of  tliy  countryman:  I  was  horn  out  nf  the  sound  of 
your  ])ancake  hell,''  meaning  the  hell  rung  on  Slirove  Tuesday, 
when  j)an(  iik<s  were  in  n  cpiest,  as  they  still  are,  and  the  London 
apprentices  held  a  riotous  holiday. 

"  In  the  year  14fiO(says  Stow),  it  was  ordained  hy  a  Common 
Cf)uncil  that  the  Bow  Bells  should  he  nightly  rung  at  nine  of 
the  clock.  Shortly  after,  John  Donne,  mercer,  hy  his  testament, 
dated  14T2,  gave  to  the  parson  ami  churchwardens  two  tvnv- 
ments  in  Hosier-lane  (now  Bow-lane)  to  the  maintenance  of 
Bow  Bell,  the  same  to  he  rung  as  aforesaid,  and  other  tilings 
to  he  ohserved,  as  hy  the  will  appean^th.  This  Bell  hcing 
usuallv  rung  somewhat  late,  as  seemed  to  the  young  nien. 
'prentices,  and  others  in  Chea]),  they  made  and  set  up  a  rhyme 
r.gainst  the  clerk  as  foUoweth; — 

Clarke  of  the  Bow  bell,  with  the  yellow  lockes, 
For  thy  late  ringing  thy  head  fihall  have  knockea. 

As  well  as  the  clerk's  reply — 

Children  of  Cheapo,  hold  yo\i  all  stilt. 

For  you  shall  have  the  Bow  bell  rung  at  your  will. 

William  Copeland,  churchwarden,  either  gave  a  new  hell  for 
tins  purpose,  or  caused  the  old  one  to  l»e  recast  in  1515 — Weever 
bays  the  Xormer.'' 
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The  riuging  of  Bow  Bell  at  uiue  p.m.,  a  custom  observed 
to  the  present  day,  is  a  vestige  of  the  Norman  curfew  (see 
Walsh,  CuriasiHes  of  Popular^  Customs,  s,v,).  Simultane- 
ously with  the  ringing,  lights  were  ordered  to  be  exhibited  in 
the  steeple  and  remain  there  during  the  night,  to  direct  the 
traveller  towards  London. 

Bow  church,  in  the  words  of  old  Stow,  "  for  divers  accidents 
happening  there,  hath  been  made  more  famous  than  any  other 
parish  church  of  the  whole  city  or  suburbs."  If  not  originally 
a  Roman  temple,  as  was  once  believed,  it  was  one  of  the  earlie^^t 
chuichea  built  by  the  Korman  conquerors  of  England.  It  was 
at  one  time  garrisoned  and  besieged;  it  was  afterward  the 
scene  of  an  assassination,  it  was  ravaged  by  storms.  Stow  did 
not  live  to  see  the  greatest  disaster  of  all,  when  church,  steeple, 
and  bells  were  utterly  destroyed  In  the  Great  Fire  of  IGOO. 
The  church  was  rebuilt  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  steeple, 
finished  in  1679,  had  been  prepared  for  12  bells,  but,  funds 
mnning  short,  only  8  were  placed.  In  1739  it  was  found  ncces^ 
sary  to  repair  a  crack  in  the  Great  Bell  at  a  cost  of  £290.  In 
1758  a  committee  of  ^  several  respectable  citizens  presented  a 
petition  to  the  vestry,  setting  forth  that  on  all  public  occasions 
the  Bells  of  Bow  are«  particularly  employed,  that  the  tenor  hell 
is  the  compleiest  in  Europe,  but  the  other  seven  are  very  much 
inferior,  and  by  no  means  suitable  to  the  said  tenor.  Your 
petitioners,  therefore,  reouest  that  they  may  be  allowed,  at  their 
.  own  expense,  to  recast  tne  seven  smaller  bells,  and  to  add  two 
trebles.''  Accordingly,  the  set  of  ten  bells  was  completed  by 
ftubscription,  and  was  first  rung  June  4,  1762,  the  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  King  George  III. — Stow's  Chronicler  of  London; 
CuxKiNOHAH'a  Hand-booh  of  London;  Timbs'  Curiosities  of 
Isondan. 

Bowie-knife,  an  implement  formerly  much  used,  both  in 
warfare  and  in  hunting,  by  the  frontiersmen  of  the  Southwest 
States  in  America.  It  was  the  invention  of  James  Bowie,  one 
of  the  most  notorious  of  these  gentry.  Bom  in  Logan  County, 
Kentucky,  in  1796,  his  family  moved  to  Louisiana  in  his  boy- 
hood. In  1814  he  purchased  a  small  plantation  known  as  the 
Bayou  Terrebonne,  where  he  lived  by  lumbering,  fishing,  and 
hunting  until  he  discovered  a  method,  legal  after  a  fashion,  but 
not  too  scrupulously  honest,  of  making  a  small  fortune  out  of 
negroes.  The  ITnited  States  had  recently  abolished  the  slave- 
trade.  All  Africans  brought  surreptitiously  into  the  country 
in  violation  of  the  statutes  were  subject  to  confiscation  and 
sale,  one-half  the  purchase  monev  eroine  to  the  authorities,  the 
other  half  to  the  informer.   Bowie,  with  his  brother  and  two 
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other  partners,  bought  negroes  at  a  dollar  a  jMiund  Irom  the 
slave  ships  of  the  pirate  Lafitte,  a>  \iv  hove  to  oiusulc'  u£  New 
Orleans.  Then  they  informed  ii|)oii  themselves,  bid  in  the 
slaves  when  seized  and  sold,  got  back  half  the  nionev  they  had 
paid,  and  found  themselves  free  to  offer  their  piirdiases  where 
they  willed.  Once  lawfully  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
Statefl>  the  blacks  became  marketable  property.  The  profits 
were  enormous.  Few  people  bid  against  the  partners  at  the 
auctions;  the  slaves  were  consequently  admitted  at  a  nominal 
expense,  and  found  ready  sale  in  the  open  market  at  from 
five  hundred  to  a  thousand  dollars  apiece.  Much  of  the  ])rofit 
was  spent  in  riotous  living  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  and 
Natchez^  Mississippi. 

Riotous  living  involved  frequent  tavern  brawls.  Bowie  is 
said  to  have  invented  his  knife  while  confined  to  his  bed  from 
the  effects  of  a  wound  received  in  some  such  brawl.  Being  a 
man  of  much  mechanical  ingenuity,  he  whittled  from  a  piece  of 
white  pine  the  model  of  a  hunting-knife,  which  he  sent  to  two 
brothers  named  Blackman,  in  the  city  of  Natchez,  and  told  them 
to  spare  no  expense  in  making  a  duplicate  of  it  in  steel.  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  dreaded  bowie-knife.  It  was  made  from  a 
large  saw-mill  file,  and  had  a  two-edged  blade,  nine  inches  long, 
of  a  faintly  curved  outline,  and  thick  enough  at  the  back  where 
it  joined  the  handle  to  serve  for  sturdy  hammering.  Bowie  had 
a  neat  spring  sheath  made  to  enclose  the  knife.  This  he  wore 
constantly  at  his  belt. 

He  found  bimself  in  constant  need  of  the  weapon.  One  of 
his  fiercest  neighbors  at  the  Bayou  Terrebonne  was  a  Spaniard 
who  repeatedly  annoyed  the  Colonel  with  i>etty  insults.  At 
last  his  conduct  became  so  ainlicarable  that  Bowie  challenged 
him.  In  accei)ting,  the  hidalgo  named  knives  as  the  weapons 
to  be  uped,  and  also  stipulated  that  the  combatants  were  to  be 
seated  face  to  face  astride  of  a  trestle,  the  four  legs  of  the 
trestle  to  be  buried  about  a  foot  in  the  earth,  so  that  it  could 
not  by  any  possibility  be  overturned.  Each  of  the  principals 
was  permitted  to  use*  whatever  kind  of  knife  he  might  select. 
When  the  combatants  met,  Bowie's  knife  excited  the  ridicule  of 
his  adversary.  The  result,  however,  proved  the  superiority  of 
the  ''bowie^'  over  the  long  Spanish  bunting  knife  worn  by  his 
adversary.  The  men  took  their  seats  on  the  trestle,  both  naked 
to  the  waist.  At  the  signal  the  Spaniard  drew  back  his  arm  to 
make  a  lunge.  Bowie  instantly  thrust  his  knife  straight  forward 
into  the  other's  body,  and,  drawing  it  quickly  across,  disem- 
bowelled him  before  he  realized  he  bad  boon  struck.  Bowie 
presented  the  knife  used  in  ihU  duel  to  Edwin  Forrest,  who 
always  wore  it  when  he  played  "  Metamora.** 
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A  iiinic  memorable  affair  was  Bowie's  fight  with  a  certain 
Colonel  N  orris  Wright.  After  long  bickerings  it  had  been 
agreed  that  each  sliould  fetch  a  dozen  friends  with  him  to  the 
1m  e  opposite  Natchez  and  there  end  the  feud  with  pistols. 
Tlie  battle  was  to  have  been  fonght  out  between  detachments 
of  threes,  who  were  to  succeed  one  another,  but  the  actual 
crent  developed  into  a  general  melee  after  the  first  shot,  the 
combatants  using  knives  and  pistols  indiscriminately.  Seven 
had  been  killed,  Bowie  had  been  borne  down  to  earth,  des- 
perately wounded,  as  an  apparent  eighth,  when  he  managed 
to  bury  his  knife  in  the  heart  of  Colonel  Wright,  and  with  the 
death  of  their  principal  the  adherents  of  the  latter  took  flight. 

Bowie  and  his  knife  were  now  notorious.  Bowie  himself 
was  thought  to  be  as  good  as  dead,  else  the  vcnLTcnnce  of 
Colonel  Wright's  friends  had  been  swift  and  sure.  The  bowie- 
knife  sprang  into  immediate  popularity.  Local  smiths  worked 
day  and  night  forging  and  shaping  them.  Eventually  the  chief 
cities  of  the  Western  and  Middle  States  furnished  rivals  in  their 
manufacture. 

Bowie  did  not  die.  He  found  it  best,  however,  to  oraigrate 
to  Texas,  then  (1829)  still  a  Mexican  State  but  already  quick 
with  revolt.  Here  he  married  the  daughter  of  Ex-Governor 
VeremoTidi.  She  survived  the  union  only  two  years.  When 
Texas  declared  for  independence,  Bowie  accepted  a  commission 
a?  colonel  in  tlie  insurgent  armv,  and  closed  his  career,  March  6, 
1836,  at  the  bloody  battle  of  the  Alamo. 

Many  stories  are  afloat  which  show  Bowie's  rough  sense  of 
justi<^e  and  essential  kindliness.  One  was  contributed  to  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  by  a  Methodist  clergyman  in  1800. 
He  was  one  of  the  pioneer  missionaries  sent  to  Texas  by  the 
Methodist  Conference.  Travelling  on  horseback,  he  crossed  the 
Mississippi  below  Natchez,  and  next  day  was  overtaken  by 
another  horseman  dressed  in  buckskin,  armed  with  a  rifle,  pistol 
and  knife.  Entering  into  conversation,  he  found  the  stranger 
to  he  intelligent,  pleasant,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
geography  of  the  country.  Neither  inquired  the  name  or  busi- 
ness of  the  other.  Both  were  aiming  at  the  same  de-tination, 
Texas.  Finally  they  reached  a  new  town  filled  with  wild, 
desperate  characters  from  other  States. 

The  minister  posted  a  notiro  that  he  would  preach  at  tlie 
court-house  the  first  evening  of  his  arrival  there.  At  the  hour 
named  he  found  the  rude  structure  thronged  to  overflowini: — 
with  men  only.  He  gave  out  a  hymn.  All  joined  in  singing, 
and  sang  well.  But  jirhen  he  announced  his  text  and  attempted 
to  preach,  one  brayed  in  imitation  of  an  ass,  another  hooted 
like  an  owl,  etc.  Determined  not  to  be  driven  from  his  pur- 
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pose,  he  attempted  again  to  prejich,  but  was  stopped  by  tlic 
tame  species  of  interruption.  He  >tood  silent  and  still,  not 
knowing  whether  to  vacate  the  pulpit  or  not.  Finally  his 
travelling  companion,  who,  unknown  to  him,  was  in  the  house, 
arose  and  with  stentorian  voice  exclaimed,  *^  ^len,  this  man 
has  come  here  to  preach  to  you.    Yon  need  preaching  to,  an<] 

I'll  be  if  he  shan't  preach  to  you !   The  next  man  that 

disturbs  him  shall  fight  me.   My  name  is  Jim  Bowie.'' 

The  preacher  said  that  after  this  announcement  he  never 
had  a  more  attentive  and  respectful  audience,  so  much  influence 
had  Bowie  over  that  reckless  and  dangerous  element. 

Boycott.  This  word  might  be  defined  as  "  to  taboo,  to 
shun,  to  isolate;"  but  in  fact  it  justifies  ita  existence  because 
no  other  term  exactly  fills  the  bill.  To  boycott  a  man  or  a 
Ijody  of  men,  or  a  thing,  means  to  have  nothinjr  to  do  witli  him, 
them,  or  it.  Thus,  you  boycott  a  manufactured  article  l)y  re- 
fusing to  buy  it,  and  if  possible  preventing  other  people  from 
buying  it,  and  you  ])oycott  an  individual  (or  individuals)  by 
refusing  to  work  for  him,  to  sell  to  him,  to  buy  from  him, 
and  even  to  recognize  his  existence. 

The  word  arose  during  the  ai^rarian  troubles  in  Ireland  in 
18r0-1881.  Captain  Charles  Cunningham  Boycott  (1832- 
1897)  became  in  1^^73  agent  for  Lord  Eame's  estates  in  County 
Mayo,  and  himself  farmed  on  liis  own  account  500  acres  near 
Loughmask.  On  August  1,  1870,  a  notice  was  po-f(  i]  on  his 
gate  threatening  his  life  if  be  attempted  to  collect  from  the 
tenants  any  rents  without  a  further  reduction  of  the  10  prr  cent, 
abatement  already  granted  by  Lord  Earne.  All  but  three  tenants, 
however,  paid  up  on  the  10  per  cent,  basis.  Next  year,  under 
the  influence  of  the  land  league,  a  25  per  cent,  abatement 
was  insisted  upon.  Boycott  issued  eleven  processes  and  made 
attempts  to  serve  them  in  September,  1880,  but  his  agents  were 
beaten  l)ack  and  he  bad  to  place  himself  under  police  protec- 
tion. "Meanwhile  Charles  Stuart  Parnell,  leader  of  the  agita- 
tion, in  a  speech  mndc  at  Ennis  on  September  19,  advi^M 
tenants  who  could  not  make  good  their  demands  to  resort  to 
aggros- ivo  measures  against  landlords  and  their  agents.  The 
result  was  skmi  in  the  treatment  of  Boveott.  Laborers  refused 
to  work  for  bim  :  h\<  walls  were  thrown  down:  bis  cattle  driven 
hither  and  tliitlior;  mid  be  and  bis  family  found  it  impossible  • 
to  obtain  j)rovi>ioi)s  from  the  nriirbborbood,  so  tbnt  iho  very 
necessaries  of  life  bad  to  be  brought  to  them  from  a  di-tnneo 
bv  ^fi'nTuer.  ^foreovor.  be  wjis  booted  and  spat  upon  in  the 
]»ublic  road<,  and  flic  d(^livery  of  letters  and  tolfgrnnw  nf  bi- 
home  was  interfered  with.    At  last,  early  in  November,  1880, 
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a  body  of  50  Orangemen  from  County  Cavan  (later  known  ad 
Emergency  Men)  voluuteered  to  gather  in  Boycott's  crops,  and 
were  granted  an  escort  of  900  soldiers  with  2  field-pieces. 
By  the  end  of  the  month  the  work  had  been  done  and  Boycott 
left  for  Dublin.  Hotels  there  refused  to  acconmiodate  him, 
being  intimidated  by  threatening  letters,  and  he  went  on  to 
London^  and  thence  to  the  United  States.  On  his  return  to 
Ireland  in  the  autumn  of  1881,  he  again  experienced  some 
rough  usage,  but  the  personal  rancor  against  him  soon  quieted 
down,  and  wlien  in  188(]  he  l^ecame  agent  for  Sir  H.  Adair's 
estates  in  SufTolk^  England,  he  was  even  accustomed  to  spend 
his  holidays  in  Ireland.  He  never  obtained  any  compensation 
from  the  government. 

The  word  "boycott''  first  came  into  use  toward  the  end 
of  1880.  The  Daily  News  of  December  printed  it  capitalized, 
but  it  has  now  liecome  incorporated  into  the  language  as  a 
lower-case  verb. 

"It  has  alway>  been  my  conviction,'*  says  a  correspondent 
of  the  Xew  York  Nation,  writin;:  under  date  of  April  7,  1903, 
that  the  boycott  was  a  device  of  the  devil,  but  I  did  not  know 
till  recently  that  I  had  Biblical  authority  for  it :  *  And  he 
causeth  .  .  .  that  no  man  should  be  able  to  buy  or  to  sell, 
save  he  that  hath  tlie  mark,  even  the  name  of  the  beast  or  the 
number  of  his  name'  (Hevelation,  ziii,  17,  Revised  Version ). 

J  M.  H. 

(Sw  also  Walsh,  Handyhook  of  LUernnj  Cun'osHies,  p.  119.) 

Braintree,  a  post-village  of  Norfolk  County,  Massachusetts, 
10  miles  south  of  Boston.  Down  to  1792  Braintree  included 
the  present  towns  of  Randolph  and  Quincy.  John  Adams.  Jolm 
Quincy  Adams,  and  John  Hancock  were  ail  bom  there  before 
the  separation. 

"  In  the  present  town  of  Braintree,"  says  an  old  issue  of 

Harpers'  Magazine,    resides  M  ,  n  innnufacturer  of  heavy 

carriages  and  heavy  mechanical  work  of  all  sorts,  wliich  has 
been  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  ilis  extensive  business 
relations  have  given  him  a  keen  insight  into  human  nature.  A 
few  years  ago^  while  travelling  the  cars  in  New  York,  he 
fell  in  with  a  very  affable  but  high-flown  rrentleman,  who  was 
ostensibly  acquainted  with  everything  worth  knowing.  After 
conversing  awhile  relative  to  mechanical  work,  the  gendeman 

asked   where  he  was  from. 

'  Braintrce,  ^Massachusetts,'  was  the  reply. 

**  * Braintree ?  Braintree?'  was  the  rejoinder.  'It  must 
be  an  unimportant  place.  I  think  I  never  heard  of  it  In  fore  ' 

^ '  Ah  ?   astonishing/  quietly  remarked  M  ,   '  It  is  the 
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only  town   ill  the  Uuited  States  that  ever  produced  two 

presidents.' 

Bridge  of  Boils.  This  oddly  named  bridge  was  built  by 
Sir  John  Aird.  It  is  in  Peru,  on  the  railway  from  Lima  to 
Oroya,  spanning  a  decj)  and  precipitous  chasm  over  (iOO  feet 
wide  and  resting  on  three  gigantic  piers.  Many  of  the  men 
employed  on  the  work  were  ex-sailors,  whose  training  enabled 
them  to  work  at  dizzy  heights.  Although  the  work  was  neces- 
sarily of  a  most  dangerous  character,  there  were  comparatively 
few  accidents.  But  an  epidemic  of  bubonic  plague  broke  out. 
So  the  bridge  was  ollicially  christened  Puente  de  las  Verrugas, 
or  Bridge  of  Boils,  a  name  which  it  still  retains. 

Bronco.  The  rincMi^n  Xiu-m  in  l!ni  published  this  inter- 
view with  an  old-timer  who  knew  all  about  the  bronco  in  his 
best  rlays: 

Twrnty-fivc  or  tliirty  years  ajjo  broncos  wero  as  eommOD  in  the 
western  country  as  ]><)liticiil  reformers  are  now.  If  you  walked  down 
the  main  titreet  of  any  prairie  town  you  would  »i>e  anywhere  from  a 
doxen  to  a  hundred  of  the  crittert  tied  to  the  hitching- posts.  Bach  was 
equipped  with  a  big  Texas  saddle  that  covered  it  from  the  mane  to  tl>e 
tail.  These  ponies  were  as  lumiely  as  thr  proverbial  mud  fonc<'.  They 
were  branded  all  over,  until  they  looked  like  a  lesson  in  geo<;raphy. 
Many  of  them  had  their  ears  slit  and  these  generally  came  from  the 
Indian  Territory. 

The  ponies  used  to  be  driven  from  the  big  ranires  in  large  droves 
in  cliarfre  of  aoeoniplisluMl  bronco  busters.  You  could  buy  a  jrood  enUQr 
bronco  for  $10  or        and  a  man  would  break  it  for  you  for  $.1. 

People  »ee  the  hroneo-busting  contests  in  the  travelling  shows  now- 
adays and  think  they  are  looking  at  a  genuine  sample,  but  it's  all  a  base 
imitatiim.  The  horses  used  in  the  shows  are  bad  citizens  and  could 
not  be  recotnmended  for  family  use.  but  they  are  not  w  ild  horses  by  a 
whole  lot.  Tiny  liavc  been  handled  for  weeks  together,  have  biN'n 
saddled  and  bridled  scores  of  times  and  are  familiar  with  the  presence 
of  man.  They  plunge  around  and  tear  up  the  ground  and  give  an  enter- 
tainment  that  is  well  worth  the  money,  but  they  have  learned  a  number 
of  tricks  and  seldom  hurt  themselves  or  riders. 

In  the  good  old  days  a  wild  bronco  was  the  wildest  thing  in  the 
United  States.  I  have  seen  dozens  of  them  saddled  and  ridden  for  the 
first  time,  and  it  was  the  most  exciting  spectacle  imaginable.  T  used 
to  have  the  most  enthusiastic  admiration  for  the  men  who  did  the 
work.  They  were  perfectly  cool  and  calm  and  risked  their  U'cks  as 
indifferently  as  you  would  Wizhi  a  cigar.  TM  a  good  deal  rather  saddle 
an  avalanche  and  ride  it  down  a  mountain  side  than  climb  aboard  a 
wild  eyed  bronco.  When  the  critter  was  broken  so  that  the  owner  could 
lead  or  ride  it  home,  his  troubles  were  nii dy  lN>gun.  He  had  an  earth- 
quake in  bis  barn,  and  he  never  frit  s;»fc  anywhere  near  that  building 
until  tiiiu'  had  convince<l  the  bran«lcd  horse  that  nobody  wanted  to 
murder  it.  (ietting  the  confidence  of  a  bronco  was  teilious  work.  The 
animal  associated  man  with  red-hot  branding  iron,  and  it's  no  wonder 
if  it  declined  to  consider  terms  of  intimacy. 

But  when  the  owner  liad  gained  the  afTc(tion  and  esteem  of  the 
branded  outcast,  he  had  a  horse  that  was  great  solace  to  him.  ▲ 
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bronco  hasn't  much  capacity  for  sMitinieiit  and  he  won't  go  out  of  his 
way  to  save  your  life  like  the  heroos  of  horse  fiction,  but  it  you  treat 
him  right  he'll  pivc  you  the  moat  faithful  service. 

The  branded  beast  would  start  out  early  iu  the  morning  and  take  a 
■knr,  easy  lope  and  keep  it  up  all  day  over  all  kinds  of  roam  and  where 
tliere  were  no  ronds  at  all.  A  man  eould  go  to -sleep  in  the  saddle  and 
drenni  of  his  pood  old  ^andmothcr  and  the  pies  she  used  to  make,  the 
motion  was  so  rhythmical.  If  he  came  to  a  swollen  river,  wliich  would 
be  fatal  to  an  automobile  or  any  other  engine,  it  was  all  in  the  day's 
work  to  the  pony;  it  would  slide  down  the  bank  into  the  water,  swim 
acroBs.  climb  the  opposite  bank,  which  usually  was  as  steep  as  the  side 
of  a  house,  and  take  the  old  steady  lope,  without  drawing  a  long  breath. 

Brottus,  a  word  of  uncertain  origin  whose  use  is  limited 
almost  entirely  to  Savannah,  Georgia,  and  its  immediate 
enrifons,  and  even  there  only  to  children  and  negroes.  It 
means  a  little  something  over  and  in  excess  of  a  given  quan- 
tity and  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  gratuity.  A  child  or  a 
negro  who,  either  upon  his  own  account  or  in  the  performance 
of  an  errand  for  parents  or  employers,  makes  a  purchase  at  a 
store  will  usually  ask,  '^What  are  you  going  to  give  me  for 
hrottus?''  The  shopkeeper  seldom  fails  to  honor  this  request 
for  a  small  return  for  the  customer's  patronage.  So  he  adds 
to  the  commodity  purchased  a  little  more  of  the  same,  or  per- 
haps in  the  case  of  a  child  gives  some  article  of  trifling  value, — 
as  a  hit  of  candy  or  a  **  specked  "  apple  or  orange.  A  request 
for  brottus  is,  of  course,  considered  beneath  the  dignity  of  adult 
whites. 

Brougham,  a  light  four-wheeled  cab  carrying  two  pas- 
sengers and  drawn  by  a  single  horse,  which  first  appeared  in 
London  about  the  year  1838.  The  accepted  tradition  is  that 
ex-Lord  Chancellor  Brougham  grasped  the  idea  that  a  refined 
and  glorified  street  cab  might  be  modified  into  a  convenient 
carriage  for  a  gentleman,  and,  calling  on  his  coach-makers, 
whose  warehouse  was  in  South  Audloy  Street,  proposed  to  them 
that  they  should  build  this  modification  of  the  st^et  cab.  The 
ex-chancellor,  however,  did  not  received  much  encouragement 
from  his  coach-builders,  who  were  old-fashioned  trades-people, 
and  did  not  approve  of  new-fangled  inventions.  So  Lord 
Brougham — ^the  tradition  is  given  for  what  it  is  worth — ^went 
to  some  neighbors  of  theirs  in  Mount  Street,  Qrosvenor  Square, 
who  at  once  accepted  his  idea  and  built  the  required  vehicle. 
Their  noble  customer  was  pleased,  and  in  his  turn  he  did  his 
be^t  to  infiuence  the  world  of  fashion,  and  began  with  his  per- 
sonal friends,  advising  them  to  order  carriages  like  his  new  one. 

This  story  may  or  may  not  be  true,*'  says  George  Au<niptiis 
Sala  in  th«»  Ix>ndon  Daiht  Trlfitfrnph,  but  it  worth  mentioning 
that  so  recently  as  1858,  twenty  years  after  the  introduction 
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of  the  brougham,  I  saw  the  great  orator  and  advocate  descend 
from  his  carriage  at  the  door  of  his  mansion  in  Grafton  Street, 
Piccadilly.  It  was  not  by  any  means  a  brougham ;  it  was  a 
wonderful,  antiquated  yellow  chariot,  with  very  high  springs, 
and  very  much  resembliiiir  a  glorified  post-chaise  from  its  hue 
of  bright  yellow.  Well,  the  poet  tells  us  that  one  always  re- 
turns to  one's  first  lovo,  and  perhaps  Brougham  got  tired  of 
the  very  brougham  which  he  is  said  to  have  invented." 

Buck-board.  A  four-wheeled  vehicle  in  which  a  long 
elastic  board  or  platform  is  used  instead  of  the  ordinary  body, 
springs,  and  gear.  The  name  is  suggestive  of  bucking  or 
bouncing,  and  may  have  arisen  from  the  irrcirular  motion  of 
the  wagon.  Nevertheless,  a  circumstantial  story  attributes 
name  and  invcnlion  to  one  Dr.  Buck,  a  Pennsylvanian,  and 
fixes  the  date  of  the  invention  in  18'2(). 

For  many  years,  we  are  tohl.  Dr.  Buck  was  the  military 
store-keeper  of  Washington,  I).  ('.,  liaving  charge  of  all  stores 
r)i  roufr  to  army  ])osts  in  the  Southwest.  At  that  time  the 
transportation  of  inorchnndisc  of  all  sorts  was  exclusively  by 
wagon.  Along  the  rough  roads  of  East  Tonnossce,  especially, 
much  ditliculty  was  experienced  from  overturned  wagons  and 
other  mi -haps. 

Dr.  Buck  overhauled  the  out  lit  in  use.  For  wagon  bodies 
he  substituted  long  boards  set  directly  on  the  axles  or  iiung 
below.  These  were  loadcfl  in  such  a  manner  tiiat  there  wore 
no  further  delays  from  l)reakd;)wns,  and  in  special  emergencies 
the  load  could  he  shifted  or  taken  off  in  a  hurry.  The  new 
buck-board  "  was  imitated  all  over  the  country,  and  it  retains 
a  modified  |»opularitv  even  in  automobile  construction. 

Buffalo.  The  American  animal  popularlv  so  called  is  more 
scieiitilically  a  bison.  Its  close  relation,  the  Kuro])ean  bison,  is 
tlie  largest  extant  species  of  Kuropean  wild  ox.  The  pculiar 
characteristic  of  the  American  bison,  ]iow  ]">ract ically  extinct 
in  a  wild  state,  is  the  great  mass  of  brown  or  blackish-brown  hair 
which  clothes  the  liead,  neck,  and  fore|)art  of  the  body.  Th  ' 
species  formerly  roamed  over  a  third  of  North  America  in  \ast 
numbers.  They  were  invaluable  to  the  Indian,  'ilieir  tendons 
or  sinews  supplied  strong  strings  for  sewing  and  for  bow- 
strings; their  straight  foreleg  bones  were  fashioned  into  clubs; 
their  horns  were  used  for  gol)lets  or  carved  into  spoons;  their 
skins  afforded  warm  clotliincr  in  winter,  and  were  used  also  a«: 
hors(»  blankets  and  tent  coverings;  and  their  flesh  provided  the 
Indian  with  his  mo^^f  wholesome  and  savor\'  food. 

(lovernnient  fpjnres  show  that  the  her<1s  of  bison  in  the 
United  States  in  1850  numbered  about  40,000,000  beads.  From 
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1850  to  1883  the  number  si  lii  wik^  moro  than  250,000,000,  or 
8,000,000  each  vt-ar;  a  recorJ  whiL-li  has  few  jiarallcls.  In  1881 
the  buffalo-hide  hunters  shipped  50,000  buil'alo  hides  to  the 
East.  The  next  year  the  number  was  200,(h)0  and  in  1883 
40,000.  Only  300  were  reported  in  1SS4  and  after  that  there 
were  none  at  all.  In  18S3  Sitting  Bull  and  his  band,  with 
some  white  hunters,  killed  the  last  10,000  of  the  nortliern  herd. 
By  1890  the  total  number  of  stragglers  remaining  in  the 
United  States  was  estimated  at  about  100,  and  it  be«,nin  to  look 
as  if  another  year  or  so  would  witness  the  death  of  the  last 
sonrivor.  Steps  were  taken  to  save  the  bison  from  extinction, 
wtth  such  good  results  ^that,  according  to  the  figures  of  the 
American  Bison  Society/ there  were,  in  1912,  2108  of  them  dis- 
tributed among  three  government  herds  and  various  private 
ones. 

This  rapid  extinction  of  one  of  the  zoological  wonders  of 
the  United  States  was  not  accomplished  without  protest.  So 
far  back  as  1879  in  its  issue  for  March  2Q,  the  Pall  Mall  Oazette 
noted  that  ''the  buffalo  has  lately  attracted  more  than  nsual 
attention  in  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  f^  that  he  is 
being  rapidly  exterminated.  Thousands  of  Jitfffaloes  are  slain 
etch  year  merely  for  the  sake  of  their  hu^  *^nd 
fears  are  entertained  that,  unless  some  71* to  put  a 
stop  to  this  wholesale  slaughter,  the  a  **^  v^"^.  disappear 
alt^ther  from  the  Western  plains.  In  the  aiean  time,  experi- 
ments recently  made  seem  to  show  that  buffaloes  are  even  more 
valuable  animals  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed.  These  ex- 
periments have  been  conducted  by  Colonel  Ezrah  Miller,  of 
Mahwah,  Xew  Jersey,  who  take  much  interest  in  the  subject. 
He  has  fonnd  that  common  cows  can  bear  buffalo  calves,  a  fact 
not  before  ascertained.  He  has  also  proved  that  the  thorough- 
bred buffalo  is  easily  domesticated  and  easily  kept,  that  the 
cows  yield  milk  that  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  the 
best  Aldemeys  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  that  a  buffalo 
fattened  npon  such  food  as  is  given  to  American  cattle  makes 
excellent  beef.  All  these  facts  Colonel  Miller  has  demonstrated 
at  his  farm  in  Mahwah.  In  his  opinion  there  is  profitable 
business  to  be  done  by  establishing  buffalo  ranches  on  the 
plains,  whore  calves  can  be  collected,  domesticated,  and  shipped 
to  the  East.*' 

The  Oateite  added  the  suggestion  that  Amorirnns  miiiht 
do  the  English  a  good  pervice  "if  they  Trill  pcnd  bulTalo  beef 
to  this  country.  One  of  oiir  chief  reqiiireineiits  is  some  kind  of 
beef.  a«  good  as  ordinary  American  boof,  but  diptin<niishnb^e 
by  flavor  or  otherwise  from  that  article,  that  uur  butchers  niuy 
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not  be  al)lo  io  palm  it  otT  on  their  customers  ami  sell  it  at  the 
same  lii^^h  prire  as  that  charged  lor  Britisli  heef.  Perhaps 
American  bison  or  buffalo  beef,  whicli  is  said  to  have  a  *  venison 
taste'  about  it,  will  serve  to  put  an  end  to  this  nefarious 
practice.'* 

The  finest  stuffed  specimen  of  the  American  buffalo  is  in 
tlie  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washinixton.  It  was  killed  in 
lb()8  near  Wakeeney,  Kansas,  by  Byron  'i'vler.  So  the  Kansas 
City  Star  informs  us.    It  sup])iies  these  further  particulars: 

Tvler  was  a  bov  of  in  when  lie  killed  the  animal,  lie  was  em- 
ployed  as  a  lolcfjraph  operator  at  Wakeeney,  then  known  as  Ofira^lftbt 
and  killed  butfalo  only  as  a  pastime.  Later  he  killed  them  as  a  busi- 
neHS  and  shipped  their  carcasses  to  St.  Lotfls,  where  they  were  sold  at 
fancy  prices. 

"  It  was  early  one  morn  in*;  that  I  saw  the  hi**  fellow  while  hrows- 
injj  aeros*i  the  hills."  said  Tyler,  in  telling  of  the  hunt,  in  which  ho 
brouglit  down  the  SmitliHonian  specimen.  **  I  was  carrying  a  .32  calibre 
rifle.  Getting  close  to  the  big  bull,  I  shot  him  just  behind  the  right 
foreleg.    He  fell  dead  at  the  first  shot." 

Friends  "f  'I'yh'r  told  liini  the  InifTalo  was  of  extraord ry  size 
and  induced  liini  to  send  the  hide  and  hones  to  tlie  institute.  Prof. 
Henry,  who  was  prominently  connected  with  the  museum  at  that  time, 
was  delighted  with  the  gift.  He  wrote  Tyler  a  personal  letter  thanking 
him  for  the  beast. 

In  ('Iianihrr/s\y^^y^^(^'^i(il  for  August  31,  1889,  an  acconnt  is 
(juotetl  from  an^,r  hoar'an  paper  "  of  the  manner  in  which 
tlie  hison  has  in  little  more  than  twenty  years  hcen  ex- 
tirpated." The  writer  says  that  in  ISGd  lar<:e  linns  oriranized 
liunting  parties,  and  paid  $2.50  for  every  Inson  as  he  lay  dead 
on  the  jilains.  The  professional  liunter  nsed  to  hunt  on  horsc^ 
hack  and  as  lie  approached  tlie  hison  almost  closely  enough  t) 
touch  it,  he  firetl  the  fatal  hulh't.  This  writiT  claiint^d  to 
have  killed  more  than  a  hundred  huiTalo  in  one  day,  Inintin^" 
so  Ion?  as  the  horse  he  rode  could  keep  np.  A  few  years  later 
iiiijiroved  rifles  were  invented  and  the  slaughter  was  conducted 
in  a  different  manner.  The  horse  as-isted  only  in  finding  the 
herd  whennipon  the  huntsmen  would  take  a  position  on  the 
leeward  side  nearly  a  mile  away,  and  pick  off  the  animals  one 
after  the  other  as  fast  as  they  could  reload.  "The  result  of 
this  wholesale  slaughter  i^  stated  in  a  pithy  manner,  which, 
however,  suggests  exaggeration,  the  writer  telling  n?  that  in  one 
district,  at  the  close  of  one  particular  winter,  a  man  conld 
travel  50  miles  in  jumping  from  one  carcass  to  another.  The 
skin  was  the  part  of  tlie  animal  which  was  vnlned. 

The  largest  herd  of  hufTalo  in  the  world  is  now  owned  hv 
Panada,  and  is  keitt  in  a  national  reserve  set  apart  for  them  near 
Wainwrighty  a  city  that  has  sprung  up  125  miles  east  of 
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Edmonton  on  the  Giaii<l    Trunk  Pacific  Railroad.    This  de- 
scriptive extract  is  from  The  World  of  To-day: 

In  the  Wainwright  National  Taik  wcro  |tlact'<l  moro  than  five 
1  un<lre<i  bulFalo,  which  were  traIl^>.|•^trte(l  across  the  iiit^'rnational 
boundary  line  by  train  from  the  I'ablo  ranclt.  Tlie  rounding  up  and 
loidiaig  on  the  cars  of  this  large  Biimber  of  untamed  animals  and  their 
young  was  no  slight  task,  and  after  a  long  period  of  hard  work  more 
than  a  him<lr«<I  and  tiftv  of  the  most  unrulv  had  to  be  left  l)ehind, 
haviriL'  stanip«Mled  every  time  an  attempt  was  made  to  drive  them 
toward  a  corral. 

An  espeeially  well  oiganixed  effort  will  be  made  to  ship  these  a 
little  later.  In  addition.  »seventy>five  buffalo  now  (onfined  in  a  park 
at  BantI  will  Ik*  sent  to  the  Wainwright  reserve.  The  natural  inerease 
of  the  her«l  has  brought  up  the  numlxT  to  nearly  a  thousand.  In  the 
present  favorable  enviroimient  it  id  expected  that  tliey  will  multiply 
rapidly. 

Although  kept  within  the  lx)undarie8  of  the  reserve,  the  bison  can 
hardly  be  said  to  l>e  in  confinement.  Tlieir  stamping  ground  covers 
an  area  of  107,000  acres — 10.')  s<juare  miles.  It  is  twenty-five  miles 
in  an  air  line  the  longest  way  across.  A  wire  fence  eight  feet  high 
and  sercoty-tbree  miles  long  ^closes  it. 

Building,  Biggest.  Tlio  main  building  of  the  HnfTalo 
World's  Fair  in  1  IH)'i— -more  strictly  known  as  the  Building 
of  Manut'aeturos  and  Liberal  Arts — was  hailed  at  the  time  as 
the  lar^jest  buildin*r  ever  erected  by  man.  It  covered  ll>ST  \ 
feet  of  ground  space,  or  31  acres,  and  cost  $1,750,000.  Its 
architect  was  Oeorge  B.  Post,  of  New  York.  An  enthnsinstic 
contributor  to  the  Buffalo  News,  who  had  been  admitted  to 
inspect  it  [>rior  to  the  openings  thus  records  the  statistics  actual 
and  comparative: 

*^Two  of  the  biggest  pyramids  could  be  placed  side  by  side 
within  it.  The  next  largest  building  in  the  world,  St.  Peter's 
it  Bome,  could  be  set  up  in  it  and  viewed  from  the  galleries 
a?  an  exhibit.  The  Chicago  Auditorium  is  one  of  the  most 
notable  Iniildings  in  the  West,  extending  from  Michigan  Street 
to  Wabash  Avenue,  but  it  and  H>  more  of  the  same  size  could 
be  set  down  under  the  roof  of  the  ^lanufactures'  Building. 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  this  building  while  workmen 
were  still  engaged  on  the  roof  trusses,  and  they  looked  like 
spiders  and  flies  up  among  the  massive  beams  and  girders.  The 
central  hall  is  a  room  of  a  fraction  less  than  11  acres,  without 
a  supporting  pillar  under  its  roof.  The  iron  and  steel  in  the 
tmsaes  of  this  building  would  build  two  Brooklyn  bridges.  Tt 
is  theoretically  possible  to  mobilize  here  the  largest  standi hl*^ 
army  of  the  world,  that  of  Russia.  There  are  40  carloads  of 
glass  in  the  roof.  The  lufuber  in  the  building  represents  1100 
acre*  of  average  Micbiian  pine-trees.  The  building  will  he 
provided  with  10,000  electric  lights." 
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Bull,  CHampion.  Though  ordinary  bulls  arc  vanquished 
and  put  to  death  at  the  close  of  a  Spanish  bull-fight,  an  ex- 
ceptional bull  in  rare  cases  triumphs  over  all  its  persecutors 
and  yindicates  its  right  to  survive.  Such  a  bull  was  Lechuzo, 
vho  made  liis  first  appearance  in  the  arena  at  San  Lucar, 
Andalusia,  in  1890.  So  suddenly  did  he  clear  the  ring  of  all 
matadors  and  picadors  that  the  spectators  rose  in  admiration 
and  demanded  and  obtained  his  reprieve.  Again  at  Cordova, 
after  he  had  been  healed  of  the  wounds  received  at  San  Lucar, 
Lechuzo  drove  all  his  cnoinies  before  him.  Once  more  his  life 
was  spared  at  the  demand  of  the  spectators.  So  Lechuzo  came 
to  be  regarded  as  invincible,  and  finally  ended  his  days  in 
peace  at  the  age  of  ten  years.  Some  of  his  admirers  sought 
to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory  at  San  Lucar,  the  scene  of 
his  first  triuni}))!,  but  nothing  came  of  the  proposal. 

Bull-do^  derives  his  name,  his  fame,  and  his  distinctive 
heritage  of  traits,  mental,  moral,  and  physical,  from  the  fact 
that  he  is  the  descendant  of  dogs  used  for  ages  in  bull-l»aiting. 
Here  courage  and  tenacity  were  all-important.  The  dog's  duty 
was  to  seize  the  hull  by  the  nose  and  hold  him.  The  delight 
of  the  l)ull  was  to  disembowel  the  dog.  If  one  dog  was  gored 
and  disabled,  or  killed,  as  often  happened,  he  was  out  of  iho 
contest,  and  another  dog  was  set  on.  The  prize,  or  bet,  or  wliat- 
ever  was  at  stake,  was  awarded  to  the  dog  that  w(»nt  farthest 
and  fairest  in.  Aft(  r  ilie  contest  the  owners  of  the  dogs  paid 
the  owner  of  tlie  bull  a  shilling  apiece  for  his  service,  and  the 
bull  was  taken  home  to  have  his  snout  dressed. 

A  generation  or  so  of  this  kind  of  work  taught  the  dog 
owners  tliat,  the  courage  of  tho  dogs  being  eqiinl,  it  was  the 
low-set  dog,  the  fellow  closest  to  the  ground,  that  offered  the 
hull  the  smallest  opportunity  for  tossing.  Therefore,  they 
selected  the  short-legged,  clotldy  dogs  for  the  work.  That  is 
why  the  modern  bull-dog  is  a  short-legged,  heavy-set  animal. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  llu  hull  was  allowed  to  protect  his 
nose  hy  thrusting  it  into  n  liole  scooped  in  the  ground.  Some 
wily  old  hulls,  not  having  this  perquisite  allowed  them,  pawed 
out  holes  for  themselves. 

Another  thing  was  found  out.  too.  .\s  soon  as  a  dog  sunk 
his  teeth  in  the  pulpy  nose  of  the  hull,  the  flesh  of  the 
fnrtnred  animal  would  swell,  so  that  it  covered  the  do.ir's  nos- 
tii}>.  ;ind  fre<|uently  choked  him  off.  Therefcjre  the  inde- 
fatigable dog  l)reeders  set  thennelves  to  breed  the  turn-up. 
which  is  St)  desired  a  fen t lire  of  the  modern  hidl-dog.  It  was 
not  hmg  l)efore  thev  had  the  dog  whose  breathing  was  un- 
•iffeeted  hy  Hk-      riling  of  the  l^dl's  nose.  n<  its  nostrils  were 

well  back  from  the  line  formed  by  the  clenched  teet^j^j^g^  q 
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Finally,  the  owners  of  the  bulls  wcro  woul  to  complain  of 
the  damage  sonic  of  the  long-teetlicd  dogs  did  to  the  bulKd 
features.    Too  frequently  the  bull's  countenaiice  would  wear 

out  in  the  course  of  a  morning's  diversion.  Willing  to  oblige, 
the  dog  breeders  began  to  call  out  the  long-teethed  dogs,  and 
propagated  only  (1)  the  courageous  dog,  that  went  fairest  and 
farthest  in;  (•^)  the  low-set  dog,  that  was  eitremely  hard  to 
gore;  (3)  the  dog  whose  turned-up  nose  enabled  liim  to 
breathe  comfortably  while  the  bull's  tiesh  swelled;  and  (4) 
the  dog  whose  teeth  were  so  short  as  not  to  do  unnecessaiy 
damage  to  the  hull. 

When  bull-baiting  became  illegal  bull-<log8  found  their 
occupation  gone.  Then  it  was  that  dog-fighting  had  its  vogue, 
at  first  openly,  but  of  recent  years  secretlv.  The  dogs  that  had 
battled  with  the  bulls  were  now  pitted  against  each  other. 
Here  great  courage  was  a  requisite,  as  in  bull-baiting,  hut 
there  were  also  demanded  long  toetli,  and  not  only  an  ability 
to  witlistand  any  punishment,  but  the  ability  to  inflict  it. 

Bull-fight.  The  endurance,  agility,  and  ferocious  courage 
of  the  bull  have  caused  him  to  be  selected  as  an  object  of  sport 
by  many  nations  at  many  jieriod.s.  Pictorial  scul})ture  at  Beni 
Hassan  and  Thebes  indicate  that  the  Egyptians  ])itted  hull 
against  l)ull  nearly  three  thousand  years  hefore  the  Christian 
era.  Stralx)  gives  us  the  additional  inforiiiatioii  that  the  Imlls 
were  carefully  trained  for  the  occasion  and  that  the  encounters 
took  place  in  the  avenues  to  the  temple.  They  seem,  however, 
to  have  been  discontinued  hy  succeeding  dynasties,  as  no  such 
representations  exist  on  walls  of  later  periods.  Bull-lights 
which  included  men  and  hensts  as  coniliatants  were  couuuon 
amonjT  the  Tlu^ssalonians  more  than  three  hundred  vears  hefore 
Christ.  Julius  (^vsar  is  believed  to  have  witnessed  such  ex- 
hibit ions  in  Thessalv  and  to  have  introdueed  them  into  Home 
about  B.  r.  45.  In  the  early  Christian  ages  they  were  pro- 
hihited  throughout  the  Latin  em])ire,  both  hy  the  emperors 
and  the  popes.  (libhon,  however,  deserihes  a  feast  celebrated 
at  Koine  in  133*3,  which  included  a  hull-fight  in  the  Coliseum, 
with  the  Boman  nobles  as  participants.  The  bull-tight  was 
introduced  into  the  Sj)anish  peninsula  hy  the  Moors  in  the 
eighth  century.  When  they  were  expelled  in  HO*?.  Catholic 
Spain  adopted  the  Mahoninu'daji  sport.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
turv  Pof)e  Pills  V  vainly  decreed  its  extinction;  in  the  eigh- 
teenth Charles  III  tried  persuasion  and  also  failed.  Later 
Charles  YI  succeeded  by  the  force  of  an  edict.  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  however,  restored  the  ])ull-right,  in  order  to  curry 
iafor  with  the  nation  whose  throne  he  had  usurped.  P]ver 
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since  then  the  ancient  sport  has  flourished,  despite  tlie  de- 
nunciations of  the  more  humane  races  vho  find  their  delight 
in  8hootin<x  pigeons  and  hounding  hares  and  foxes  to  death. 

In  its  fully  developed  form  the  bull-fight,  or  more  literally 
bull-feast  {Fiesta  de  tores),  is  not  an  amusement  in  which  any 
one  may  share,  but  a  performance  hy  highly  trsiined  profes- 
sionals,— a  spectacle,  therefore,  rather  than  a  game.  In  this 
respect  it  resembles  the  great  American  sport  of  base-ball, 
which  it  also  resembles  in  tne  glory  which  surrounds  the  chief 
participants.  It  may  be  a  (juestion,  indeed,  whether  a  great 
matador  is  not  a  more  important  person  in  Spain  than  a  great 
pitcher  or  catcher  in  America.  He  is  a  popular  idol;  Fongs 
are  made  about  him  and  dogs  named  after  him;  his  exploits 
are  ])ainted  on  fans;  people  crowd  around  him  when  he  appears 
on  tlio  streets  or  in  the  hotels. 

Most  towns  of  any  importance  in  Spain  have  a  regular 
Plaza  de  Toras.  It  is  an  open  aniphitlieatre,  sometimes  very 
large.  The  ring  at  Madrid,  for  example,  will  hold  fifteen 
thousand  people.  In  small  towns  which  can  only  afford  one 
fight  a  year,  the  market-place  nr  principal  square  is  fitted  up. 
A  strong  stockade  or  harrier  runs  around  the  ring.  It  is  about 
six  feet  high,  and  has  a  ledge  ahout  two  feet  from  the  ground, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  men  who  have  to  jump  over.  Inside 
of  the  harrier  tliere  is  a  ])assage  rather  higher  than  the  level 
of  the  ring,  then  another  harrier.  The  seats  rise  from  this 
second  l)arrier,  so  that  even  if  the  hull  gets  out  of  the  ring 
he  cannot  get  at  the  spectators.  These  seats,  which  are  mere 
rough  benches  without  a  hack,  rise  in  tier-,  and  above  them 
are  the  boxes.  The  whole  great  round  is  exactly  divided  by 
the  sun  and  the  shadow, — sol  ij  soffihrn ,■ — ^tbe  sunny  seats  being, 
of  course,  the  ])lebeian  and  clieaper  ones. 

A  fiesia  may  he  given  by  a  town  council,  by  a  politician  in 
search  of  ])opiilarity,  by  a  charitable  association  to  raise  money 
for  the  ])oor,  or  l»y  an  impressario  in  the  way  of  business.  It 
is  said  that  a  hull-light  was  once  given  in  aid  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Crih  lty  to  Ajiimals! 

The  ring  is  hired  hy  the  company  or  the  munici})al 
authority  to  which  it  belongs.  The  chief  local  magnate,  civil 
or  military,  is  appointe<l  ])resident.  His  function  is  to  give 
the  signal  for  th(^  l)eginning  or  ending  of  each  part  of  the 
firsfa  and  to  dcci<le  all  disputes,  llis  ]K)sition  is  about  as 
j)k'asant  as  that  of  an  American  base-ball  umpin'.  If  his 
generalship  does  not  ]ilea-e  the  people,  they  consider  tliem- 
selve--;  entitled  to  howl  uidiniited  abuse  at  bim. 

The  horses  and  bulls  are  provided  by  the  cmpresa,  or 
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managmg  oomiaittee.    The  fomer  are  usually  broken-down 
hacks.    The  latter  come  for  the  most  part  from  Navarre, 
i*astile,  and  Andalusia,  and  are  a  specialW  selected,  specially 
cared-for  class.    All  are  pedigreed.    At  the  age  of  one  year 
the  young  bulls  are  separated  from  the  heifers,  branded  with 
the  owner's  mark,  and  turned  out  loose  on  the  plains  to  graze 
with  others  of  their  own  age.   When  a  year  older  the  young 
bulls  are  gathered  together,  in  order  that  their  mettle  and 
fighting  qualities  may  be  tested.  One  of  them  is  separated  from 
the  herd  and  chased  by  a  man  on  horseback,  who,  In  the  skilful 
use  of  a  blunted  lance,  overthrows  the  escaping  bull,  where- 
upon another  rider  comes  in  front  of  the  animal  with  a 
sharper  lance,  to  withstand  the  expected  attack.    If  the  bull, 
on  regaining  his  feet,  attneks  the  rider  twice,  he  is  passed  as  a 
fighting  animal ;  but  if  he  turns  tail  and  runs  off,  he  is  set  aside 
to  be  killed  or  to  be  used  in  a^rricultural  work.    And  ?o  with 
each  animal  until  the  whole  herd  of  two-year-olds  have  been 
tested.    Each  bull  that  has  stood  the  test  successfully  is  then 
entered  into  the  herd  book,  with  a  description  of  its  appear- 
ance, and  receives  a  name,  <urh  as  Espartero,  Hamenco,  and 
the  like.    Thk  process  of  selection  goes  on  from  year  to  year 
until  the  bull  is  five  years  old,  when,  should  its  mettle  still 
prove  true,  it  is  ready  for  the  arena,  and  flaming  posters  ap- 
pear on  the  walls  of  Madrid  or  Seville  announcing  that 
Espartero  (or  whatever  his  name  is)  will  on  such  and  ^^u(h 
a  date  make  its  first  and  final  appearance.    A  good  warrantable 
five-yea r-ohl  bull  for  the  fighting  ring  costs  from  $350  to  e$500. 
After  ol)taining  the  bulls  the  next  step  is  to  find  the  fighters. 
The  usual  way  is  to  hire  the  troupe  of  some  well-known  espada, 
or  th  )-(•  of  two  espadas. 

Bundling.  The  mode  of  cniirtshii)  known  as  bundling,  or 
tarrying,  was  prevalent  in  certain  Tt;ii()ns  of  Xcw  England, 
pspccially  in  the  Connecticut  Valley.  The  ])ractice  <'xistcd 
in  rmmy  f)arts  of  Europe  and  is  said  still  to  linger  in  Wales. 
It  was  no  do\d)t  brought  from  I^ngland  by  early  innnitrrants. 
That  it  could  flourish  throughout  tlie  wliole  colonial  age, 
alon;_'side  a  system  of  doctrine  and  practice  so  austere  as  that 
enforced  by  New  Emrland  divines  and  niaixistrates,  is  hut  one 
of  many  instances  of  the  failure  of  law  and  restraininir  ])recej)t 
to  work  a  relinement  of  manners.  That  duriuLT  much  more 
than  a  century  after  the  settlement  this  ])rnetice  found  none 
to  challenge  it,  on  grounds  of  modesty  and  moral  tendency, 
frocs  to  show  liow  powerful  is  the  sanction  of  traditional  cus- 
tom. Even  when  it  was  attacked  l)v  Jonatlian  E<1ward<  and 
other  innovators^  the  attempt  to  abolish,  it  was  met  by  violent 
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opposition  and  no  end  of  ridiculo.  Edwards  pcems  to  think 
tlijit,  as  *Saiii()n[]^  ]KH)})lo  who  pretend  to  uphokl  their  credit/' 
it  was  peculiar  to  New  England;  and  tliere  aj»pears  to  be  no 
cviikMice  that  it  was  pr;u  tised  elsewhere  in  Amerii  a,  except  in 
parts  of  rennsylvaiiia,  where  the  custom  is  a  matter  of  court 
record  so  late  as  1845,  and  where  it  probably  still  lingers  in 
out-of-the-way  places  among  people  both  of  Englkh  and  of 
German  extraction. 

That  Pennsylvanians  carried  the  custom  even  out  into  the 
wild  West  seems  evident  from  a  letter  published  in  the  Waverley 
Magazine  of  Boston  in  18G5: 

I  liiivon't  (la1«'(l  tliis  lottor  liecause  I  don't  know  whoro  T  am.  I 
am  about  nine  niilcs  from  .lulesburj^  at  a  little  Bottloment  on  the  South 
Platte  River.  ...  1  am  Htupping.at  a  little  hotel  about  ten  by 
thirty  feet.  The  landlord  is  from  Pennsylvania  and  soeniB  to  be  doing 
a  thriving  business.  It  is  just  large  enough  for  the  bed  and  candle-box, 
set  on  a  chair,  upon  wliicli  I  am  writing  tbia  letter.  It  is  in  one  end 
of  the  building,  and  separated  from  the  next  room  by  a  bedquilt,  which 
you  must  crawl  under  to  come  in  or  go  out.  IJut  it  is  my  room,  and, 
after  the  jolting  I  have  had  upon  the  i>ony,  I  expect  to  have  a  good 
night's  

Was  ever  a  poor  pilgrim  in  such  a  fix?  Just  as  I  had  written 
•*  nigbt's  "  al)Ove,  and  had  **  sleep  "  on  the  point  of  my  pen,  1  heard 
a  knock  on  the  floor  outside  the  bedquilt. 

**  Crawl' under,"  said  T. 

Enters  the  landlord's  daughter,  a  buxom  young  lady  about  seven- 
teen years  of  age.    She  opened  lier  rosy  lips  and  spake  as  follows: 
**  Mister,  don't  take  of!  your  clothes  when  you  go  to  bed." 
"Why?" 

"  l^eeause  I  am  going  to  sleep  with  you  to-night." 

"  Well,  if  you  have  no  better  reason  than  that  " 

"Hush!    Sbut  up!    You  told  pa  yc»u  would  not  sleep  with  a  man." 
**!  had  rather  sleep  with  a  wet  dog." 

^Well,  I  have  given  up  my  bed  to  a  sick  man.  I  have  been  hard 
at  work  all  day,  and  have  to  work  hard  all  day  to-morrow,  and  I  can't 
aflford  to  wt  up  all  nij,'ht.  That  ImmI  is  wide  enough  for  us  Ix^th.  T 
shall  stnv  on  the  back  side,  and  if  you  don't  stay  on  your  side,  you'd 
better,  thata  all." 

As  she  said  this  she  raised  from  her  dress  an  infernal  jack-knife, 
such  as  farmers  used  in  triniming  fruit-trees,  and  then  let  it  fall  back 
with  a  chug.  I  comprehended  the  situation  in  half  a  moment,  and  unto 
the  maiden  I  quoted  as  follows: 

"Miss  young  lady,  your  intentions  may,  or  may  not,  lie  honorable. 
I  am  travelling  by  myself.  My  natural  protectors  are  miles  and  miles 
away  beyond  the* boundless  prairie,  ignorant  of  the  perils  which  may 
be^et  their  idol.  Thus  far  T  have  not  l>een  insulted  by  your  sot.  T 
am  .1  man  of  few  W(»r<ls.  but  they  are  always  emphatic.  I  will  give 
you  part  of  that  bed,  and  that's  all  I  will  do.  If  you  attempt,  during 
the  silent  watches  of  the  night,  anything  contrafy  to  this  firm  deter- 
mination, hv  St.  Joseph,  my  patron  saint,  I  will  shoot  you  right  throu|[^ 
tho  mid*riff.'' 

As  T  concluded.  T  laid  a  Slocum  pistol  up<m  the  eandle-lMix.  A 
low  chuckle  outside  the  bedquilt  gave  evidence  that  pattr  familias  bad 
heard  and  approved  the  arrangement. 
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Mj  antagonist  laughed,  and  saying,  "  ^flstcr,  I  redEOQ  W8  imder* 
stand  each  othex"  bounced  over  the  back  side  of  the  bed. 

Bungalow.  This  word  is  an  Anglo-Indian  oorraption  of 
the  Hindoo  hangla,  an  adjective  which  primarily  means  Ben- 
gal^/' or  ''Bengal/'  but  which  turned  into  a  noun  is  the 
name  given  in  India  to  a  thatched  hut. 

The  early  British  residents  in  India^  being  engaged  in 
military  administrative  or  commercial  pursuits,  lived  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  a  nomadie  life  in  tents.  As  they  found 
nothing  in  the  indigenous  buildings  of  Bengal  that  was  suited 
to  their  requirements,  their  first  dwelling-houseSy  built  out  of 
local  materials,  were  naturally  planned  on  the  model  of  the 
Indian  service  tents  to  which  they  were  accustomed.  It  con- 
sisted, in  other  words,  of  a  wide  and  lofty  room,  surrounded 
by  double  walls  of  canvas  with  partitions  at  two  or  more 
comers  for  bath-  or  store-rooms.  In  the  beginning,  to  be 
sure,  the  tent  may  occasionally  have  been  covered  with  the 
son-proof  thatch  or  bangla.  The  name  and  the  thatch  were 
all  that  were  taken,  and  now  the  origin  of  the  name  is  for« 
gotten  even  by  most  Indians,  who  accept  the  resonant,  tri- 
syllabic '' bungalow as  the  Englishman's  own  name  for  his 
own  peculiar  house. 

For  the  sake  of  precision,  it  should  be  added  that,  being 
the  product  of  a  warm  climate,  the  Englishman's  bungalow 
is  usually  built  of  bamboo,  with  interstices  between  the  canes 
to  admit  every  wind  that  blows,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
veranda. 

In  America  both  the  word  and  the  thinp:  have  suffered  a 
sea  change.  The  thing,  adapting  itself  to  the  Fovoro  climatic 
conditions  of  the  New  World,  is  here  built  of  almost  any 
material  except  bamboo,  and  the  name  has  come  to  be  some- 
what loosely  applied  to  any  woodland  or  country  cottage,  of 
a  single  story  and  with  a  projecting  roof,  which  aims  to  bring 
under  ite  roof  the  charms  of  the  out-door  life. 

The  reason  for  this  license  is  not  far  to  seek.  Of  all  other 
forms  of  foreign  architecture  we  have  specimen?  conptantly 
before  our  eyes.  Tourists  come  home  from  Switzerland  witli 
miniature  chalets  in  their  trunks  and  from  Mexico  with  little 
adobe  huts.  Every  Japanese  shop  window  is  crowded  with 
models  of  houses  whose  tiny  sliding  screens  and  imitation 
thatch  roofs  proclaim  thinr  oriental  origin.  Those  nlso  are 
eagerly  snapped  up  by  travellers  and  brought  back  with  them 
to  America. 

With  the  Swis.>  chalet,  tlioroforo,  t1io  "Nroxicnn  nflolio  hut, 
and  the  Japanese^  cottatrr  -  c  nrc  familiar  from  our  iufaiuy. 
Not  so  with  the  Indian  bungalow.  Tha  genuine  thi,$||;;i2|| 
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practically  unknown  to  the  American  public.  Even  among 
architects  it  is  an  alien  form.  Few  of  us  have  ever  visitml 
India.  Fewer  still  have  brought  back  models  of  Hindoo  ardii- 
lecture  for  general  distribution. 

There  is  only  one  distinctive  feature  which  wins  for  the 
American  rival  of  the  Anglo-Indian  bungalow  the  name  coined 
in  India.  With  rare  exceptions  It  consists  of  a  single  story: 
it  is  on  one  floor.  As  such  it  calls  for  a  definite  type  of 
building  that  exactly  fills  a  recognized  want.  But  note  a 
paradox:  the  harder  some  builders  plan  to  keep  to  the  idea  cf 
a  single  floor,  the  more  difficulty  they  find  in  achieving  a  real 
bungalow.  Yet  there  is  no  mystery  connected  with  thii 
miniature  building.  Its  characteristics  are  recognizable  at  a 
glance.  We  all  know  a  bungalow  when  we  see  one. 

And  a  bungalow,  as  we  use  the  term,  Is  distinctively 
American.  It  may  have  come  to  us  originally  from  the  far- 
away East  Adopted  by  us  it  has  adapted  itself  to  New  World 
conditions.  It  has  been  modified  according  to  the  needs  and 
tastes  of  our  Western  civilization.  It  has  borrowed  hints  from 
the  chMet  of  the  Swiss  and  even  from  the  adobe  huts  and  the 
thatched  villas  of  alien  races.  Many  an  American  bungalow 
finds  its  prototype  in  one  or  another  or  maybe  in  all  of  the 
little  toy  houses  already  mentioned. 

In  their  way  the  houses  they  represent  are  each  as  perfect 
and  as  satisfying  as  a  Greek  temple  or  a  Gothic  cathedral. 
They  deserve  the  name  of  classic.  If  you  adhere  to  their 
more  important  characteristics,  you  will  liave  a  model  bunga- 
low  of  the  sort  that  has  acclimntorl  itself  in  America.  No  one 
feature  or  detail  of  any  one  of  them  may  be  really  essential 
to  the  American  bungalow. 

Butterfly.  Grimm,  of  the  famous  "  Tales,"  has  endeavored 
to  prove  that  the  name  butter flv,  as  well  as  milkthief,  both  of 
which  in  his  time  were  applied  to  wliat  scientists  call  by  the 
noisier  name  of  lepidoptera,  arose  from  an  old  superstition 
that  elves  and  fairies  used  to  disguise  themselves  as  biittcrflie*? 
in  order  to  steal  milk  and  butter.  It  is  more  probable  that 
the  legend  is  the  result  rather  than  the  cause,— one  of  the 
many  attempts  to  explain  an  othen\'i?e  inexplicable  name, 

A  modem  etymologist  sncr.irepf?  a  Fim])lor  d<Tivation.  There 
is  a  jargon  in  use  am  on?  hidi-sehool  boys,  which  aims  to  make 
conversation  unintelliuible  by  transposing  the  first  letters  of 
the  words  used.  Thus  "high  school"  becomes  "sky  hool,'* 
and  "^^prinof  dav"  would  be  transformed  to  "din<^  spray.** 
One  of  tbo  oldest  examploc  i^.  "  wenny  odv  hot  a  gotch?* 
Translated  this  becomes  "anybody  got  a  watch?'* 
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Now,  a  butterfly  is  primarily  a  fluttering  creature.  Flut- 
tering past  seems  to  be  just  about  its  whole  occupation.  Noth- 
ing could  k'  more  simple  than  the  step  from  "flutter  by/' 
which  is  highly  descriptive,  to  buttemfly/'  vhich  sounds  more 
like  a  grown-up  name.  One  of  our  youthful  linguacides  would 
do  it  in  a  minute. 

How  long  ago  this  must  have  happened,  or  whether  the 
worda  forms  at  that  time  would  have  made  the  change  possible, 
may  be  left  to  those  who  wish  to  invest  igate. 

The  largest  butterfly  known  is  found  only  in  British  New 
Goinea.  Specimens  are  worth  anything  from  $100  upward. 
The  male  measures  eight  inches  across  the  wings  and  the 
female  not  less  than  eleven  inches,  a  wing  spread  exceeding 
that  of  many  small  birds.  The  story  of  the  first  discovery 
of  this  gigantic  butterfly  is  a  curious  one.  A  naturalist  saw 
m  specimen  perched  on  the  top  of  a  tree  and,  failing  to  capture 
it  by  any  other  means,  finally  shot  it.  From  the  fragments 
he  decided  that  the  species  was  entirely  unknown  to  science. 
Forthwith  he  fitted  out  an  expedition  at  a  cost  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars  to  go  in  search  of  the  insects.  Two 
members  of  the  ])arty  fell  victims  to  the  Papuan  cannibals 
and  another  was  rescued  only  in  the  nick  of  time.  In  spite 
of  this  inauspicious  commencement  to  his  enterprise,  however, 
the  naturalist  persevered  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  obtaining 
perfect  specimens. 

Everybody  knows  the  great  orange-red  butterflies  with  bold 
black  bands  and  white  dots  that  come  sailing  along  by  the 
tiionsands  in  the  autumn.  But  not  every  one  knows  that  they 
migrate  like  the  birds  in  the  fall,  flying  all  the  way  from 
Canada  to  Cuba  and  taking  other  long  flights  so  that  they 
get  into  the  sunny  south  for  the  winter.  They  have  extra- 
ordinary power  on  the  wing  and  have  been  seen  flying  at  sea 
500  miles  from  land. 

Vast  flocks  of  hundreds  of  thousands  on  their  way  south- 
ward settle  on  trees  and  bushes  like  a  swarm  of  bees,  and,  as 
they  are  pretty  much  the  color  of  certain  niitunin  fnlia.iro.  you 
might  easily  pass  their  roosting  place  williout  noticing  tliem. 
They  rest  for  the  night  and  are  off  in  the  uioruing  as  soon  as 
their  wings  are  dry. 

Buttons  have  been  found  in  ancient  Eg^pt.  Yet,  so  far 
as  we  know,  the  Kgvptian  dress  never  re(iuiml  buttons,  all 
the  fastenings  bein«r  I)y  bands  slipped  into  place  or  by  ties 
and  loops.  The  button  or  toorrrlo  is  Enroponn  ratber  tbnn 
Eastern,  and  south  European  ratbor  tbnn  nortbem.  Evpn 
two  or  three  centuries  ago  the  north  European  dress  was  all 
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tied  together,  the  hose  and  doublet  being  secured  by  points 
and  laces.  The  south  of  Europe  was  obviously  tlie  home  of 
tiie  button  invention.   Tiience  the  buttons  found  their  way  to 

Eg}pt  at  a  very  ancient  date,  for  specimens  liave  been  found 
there  whost'  materials  appear  to  belong  to  the  twelfth  d}Tiasty 
(say  2500  B.  C),  while  others  probably  come  down  to  the 
eighteenth  dynasty  (say  loOO  B.  C).  It  is  possible  that,  if 
more  examples  can  be  produced,  we  may  find  in  the  history  of 
these  buttons  another  of  the  valuable  clues  which  help  to  date 
the  early  history  (or  pre-history)  of  Europe  by  its  connection 
with  the  long  record  of  Egypt 
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Cab.  The  taxicab  is  the  most  nx,'ent  evolution  in  the  hack- 
ney carriage,  or  vehicle  lot  for  hire.  Each  uf  the  ^^nadual  sicp.s 
in  this  evolution  is  interesting.  To  begin  with:  the  j)iiiiiitivo 
i-arriages  of  the  Middle  A^^es  iiad  been  discountenanced  a>  likely 
tu  make  men  ellVminate,  and  had  [alien  into  almost  total  desiie- 
.  tude  when,  m  Captain  Baily,  a  retired  sea-cai)tain  of  in- 

genious mind,  established  the  hackney  carriage  in  London.  An 
ac-count  of  this  enterprise  is  given  by  one  Garrard  in  a  letter  to 
Lord  Stratford,  dated  April  1,  10.34,  and  (quoted  iu  the  Vall-MalL 
Gazette  January  5,  1870. 

*•  I  cannot,''  Mr.  (Jarrard  says,  ''omit  bi  mention  any  new 
thing  that  cunit-s  up  amongst  us,  tbough  never  sf)  trivial.  Here  is 
one  Captain  liaily:  he  hath  been  a  sea  captain,  but  now  lives 
on  the  land  about  this  city,  where  he  tries  experiment.**.  He  hath 
crec-ted,  according  to  bis  aldlity,  some  four  hackney  coaches,  ])ut 
his  men  in  livery,  and  appointe<l  them  to  stand  at  the  .Maypole, 
in  tlie  Strand,  giving  them  instructions  at  what  rates  to  carry 
men  into  several  parts  of  the  town,  where  all  day  they  nuiy  be 
had.  Other  hacknev  men  seeinjr  this  wav.  thev  Hocked  to  the 
same  ]dace,  and  i)erform  their  journeys  at  the  same  rate.  So  that 
f^^metimes  there  is  twenty  of  them  together,  which  disperse  up 
and  down,  that  they  and  others  are  to  be  had  everywhere,  as 
watermen  are  to  be  ha<l  at  the  waterside.  Kver\'])ody  is  much 
plea«e<l  with  it,  for  whereas  before  coaches  could  not  be  had  but 
at  great  rates,  now  a  nuin  may  have  one  much  cheaper." 

The  number  in  Tx)ndon  was  at  first  limited  to  20,  but  within 
30  years  the  authorized  number  was  increased  to  200.  In  the 
lime  of  Charles  II  a  proclamation  was  issued,  stating  that  the 
excessive  number  of  hackney  carriages  (then  about  400)  was 
found  to  be  a  common  nuisance,  "by  reason  of  their  rude  and 
disorderly  standing  and  passing  to  and  fro  in  and  about  our 
citits  and  suburbs;  the  streets  and  highways  being  thereof  pes- 
tered and  much  impa.ssable,  the  pavement  broken  up,  and  the 
common  passages  obstructed  and  made  dangerous:  henceforth 
none  shall  stand  in  the  street,  but  onlv  within  their  coach- 
houses,  stables,  and  yard.*?."  In  1710  the  number  was  limited 
to  800,  which  was  increased  to  1000  in  1 771 .  and  to  1 100  in  1802. 

"Nfcanwhile.  in  France  the  renaissance  of  public  carriages  had 
HiOfp  \\v,\r\  kept  pace  with  \ho  English.  There  the  movinfr  spirit 
was  a  ceitaiu  Nicholas  Sanva^e.  who,  living  at  the  sign  of 
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St  Fiacre  in  the  Bue  Sti  Martin,  gave  the  name  of  his  dwelling 
to  the  modem  French  fiacre,  or  cab.  In  its  origin  this  was  a 
kind  of  hooded  gig,  and  allowed  but  a  single  passenger,  as  the 
driver  occupied  one  end  of  the  only  seat.  Gradually  it  came  to 
be  known  as  the  cabriolet  de  place,  while  the  word  fiacre  was 
transferred  to  four-wheelers. 

Xot  until  1820  did  the  cabriolet,  under  the  abbreviated  name 
of  cab/'  cross  the  channel  into  England.  Fourteen  years  later 
a  Birmingham  manufacturer,  one  Hansom,  patented  the  ban- 
Hom  cab,  the  gondola  of  London,^  as  Beaconsfield  named  it, 
Hansom's  patent  safety  cab,  as  the  inventor  called  it.  This  orig- 
inally  consisted  of  a  square  body,  the  two  wheels,  about  seven 
and  one-half  feet  in  diameter,  being  the  same  height  as  the 
vehicle. 

In  1910  there  were  over  10,000  hansoms  and  6000  "  growlers," 
or  four-wheelers,  in  use  in  liondon.  The  latter  are  alternatively 
known  as  *^  Clarences,"  after  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 

Cable.  The  first  submarine  electric  telegraph,  or  cable  (as 
we  now  call  it  with  our  superior  verbal  economy),  was  that  which 
established  communication  between  Calais  ana  Boulogne  on  one 
side  of  the  English  Channel  and  Dover  on  the  other.  The  Ten- 
don Illustrated  News  thus  alludes  to  the  experiment  in  its  issue 
for  August  18, 1849: 

EuscTBic  Telegraph  bbtwixn  London  and  Pabi8. — The  French 

governiiK  nt  has  aceordeii  to  Mr.  Jacob  Brett  the  authorization  to  estab- 
lish on  tlie  coBHt  of  Franco  a  siibmarino  electric  telejrraph  between 
Calais  and  Boulogne,  which,  crowing  the  Channel,  will  go  to  Dover 
on  the  coast  of  England.  The  treaty  entered  into  with  Mr.  Brett  guar- 
antees certain  advantages  to  the  French  government,  and  leaves  us  aU 
the  expense  at  the  charge  of  Mr.  Brett,  assuring;  him,  however,  a 
privilepe  for  i*'r\  years  in  ca<e  the  evyx^rinient  should  Ruceeed.  The 
works  must  be  terniiiiatecl  by  the  1st  of  Sentenil)er,  18.'>0,  at  the  latest; 
but  it  is  probable  that  they  will  be  finished  sooner.  This  first  applica- 
tion of  the  submarine  electric  telefrmph,  if  it  should  succeed,  as  from 
the  long  examinations  which  have  l)eon  made  there  is  everv  reason  to 
hope,  will  ])ro<lnce  on  the  relation^  Itetween  Frane«^  an<l  Hnpiand  result?* 
of  which  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  rslimate  the  importance.  Dover, 
the  point  at  which  the  »ubmarine  telejrraph  is  to  join  England,  is 
united  to  London  by  a  direct  telegraphic  line:  the  capitals  will,  there- 
fore, be  in  this  manner  in  almoet  instantaneous  communication; 

On  October  4  of  the  same  year  the  same  paper  recorded  tlic 
successful  completion  of  the  enterprise  and  the  consequent  rejoic- 
ings at  Calais: 

On  Monday  a  series  of  experimentH  were  tried  with  the  most  satis- 
factory results:  and  as  the  same  results  were  achieved  on  Tuesday,  the 

grt'^i  ('v\orur\<>'  may  now  be  resfarde<l  a«i  actually  finish. -d  and  com 
plete.  Ot)  >tMu.l;n'  'iMirti'H"  con'T  if  u'af  <>r\'  n>e<s-a<'«'s  (o  tlie  Presidont 
of  the  French  llepublif  were  sent  dirtx-t  from  England  to  Paris,  ali»o 
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to  lln'  Kin*?  of  Prus»iii  ami  the  KiiijMror  of  Au>tria.  at  Ii«»rlin  and 
Vienna,  und  nn'^sa^'i>s  were  also  t  ransntH  tc.l  to  London  fronj  the  prin- 
cipal citieii  in  Ir^uiuiK-,  wlio  wcie  imluiicd  in  Uie  LonliianLal  system  of 
telegraphic  communication.  Durin*,'  the  whole  of  Monday,  the  town 
of  Calais  presented  the  appearance  of  a  fite,  and  numberis  ui  the  inluibi- 
tants  crowded  on  (ho  ramparts,  watchinj^  with  intrn'st  and  wonder  the 
various  txjjcrinients  which  were  tried  with  the  .snbniarine  wires.  In 
the  evening  an  entertainment  was  given  at  the  Hotel  de  V'ille,  to  thobe 
English  gentlemen,  promoters  of  the  undertaking,  who  were  on  the 
spot  and  had  assisted  in  its  completion.  Those  were  Sir  James  Car- 
mithael,  Mr.  Crampton,  C.E.,  Mr.  Wollaston.  and  Mr.  Tatham,  of  the 
CJntta  IVrcha  Conipany,  M.  Mayer,  the  Mayor  of  Calais,  pre-ided; 
and>  in  addition  to  the  English  guests,  there  were  present  MM.  Legros 
Devot,  representative  of  &e  people;  De  Uamel,  Councillor  of  State 
and  member  of  Academy  of  St.  retersbar^di ;  Dupont,  Vice-Consul  of 
Russia:  and  M.  Bonliom.  British  Consul;  toj;other  with  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  Calais  and  the  officers  of  the  garrison.  During  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings  the  utmost  harmony  prevailed.  A  portion  of 
the  electric  coil  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Museum  of  Calais,  in  jnxta- 
position  with  the  balloon  of  the  celebrated  ai^ronaut,  Hlanoliard,  who^ 
in  1705,  made  his  first  «upra- marine  voyage  from  Dover  to  Calais. 

And  thus  were  nullified  tlie  })redietion!5  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  scientist?  of  the  day.  Even  at  that  time,  when  a  trans- 
atlantic cable  was  suggested  as  a  possible  evolutiou  from  the 
channel  calde,  science  held  back. 

Consulted  on  the  scientific  side  of  tlie  project,  Faraday 
asserted  that  the  first  cables  were  made  too  small.  Then  he 
said  that  "the  larger  the  wire,  the  more  electricity  would  he 
required  to  charge  it and  in  this  quite  incorrect  ojtinion  he 
was  supported  by  other  eminent  scientists.  As  a  residt  of  this 
dicttim  the  current  was  increased  until  the  operation  "  electro- 
cuted "  the  wire,  and  the  cable  broke  down.  Long  afterward 
Lord  Kelvin,  by  sending  messages  through  heavy  cables  with 
incredibly  weak  electric  curienLs,  proved  that  I'araday  was 
mistaken. 

Airy  submitted  the  project  to  mathematics,  and  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  a  cable  could  not  l»e  submerged  to  the  neces- 
sary depth,  and  tlutt  if  it  could,  no  recognizable  signal  could  ever 
travel  from  Ireland  to  Nova  Scotia. 

Tlie  humorists,  as  often  happei?s,  were  even  duller  than  the 
scientists.  Yet  Punch  succeeded  in  keeping  his  skirts  clear  from 
posthumous  ridicule.  The  issue  for  October  31,  1857,  has  a 
funny  article  on  "an  apparently  funny  invention'*  which  had 
just  been  patented  by  John  de  la  ITaye,  of  Manchester:  ''It 
consists  in  a  contrivance  for  submerging  electric  cables.  Appa< 
rently  fnnny  we  call  it,  because^  even  if  we  were  not  so  wise  as 
we  shonid  be,  and  are,  experience,  which  would  have  taught  even 
ourselves  wisdooo,  would  have  made  us  know  better  than  to 
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make  fun  of  any  invcnlim  without  sufficiently  undcrt^tanding 
it  to  be  quite  sure  that  it  involved  something  impotfsible  or 
absurd.  There  are  wiseacres  yet  living  who  ought  to  blush  at  a 
gas-lamp  and  hide  their  faces  at  the  sight  of  a  locomotive.  We 
will  not  risk  clasi^ifieation  in  their  category,  by  comparing  the 
project  of  Mr.  de  la  liaye  with  the  devices  of  the  Laputan  sages 
— but  its  seeming  oddity  suggests  to  us  a  question  which  appears 
not  to  have  occurred  to  any  one  of  a  numerous  meeting  of  engi- 
neers to  whom,  at  the  Town-hall,  Manchester,  the  })lan  was 
expounded  by  its  inventor:  who,  according  to  the  Times,  said 
that— 

The  plan  he  would  adopt  would  be  to  encase  a  cable  prepared 
like  that  for  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  a  soluble  compound  (the  composi- 
tion of  which  he  mouUI  not  now  mention),  capable  of  lloatinj^  it  for 
a  time  on  tlie  Mirface  of  tiie  water.  The  coaling  he  proposfd  to  use 
for  this  purpose  he  supposed  would  bold  it  on  the  surface  of  the  waves 
while  about  fi%'e  miles  of  cable  ^ere  paid  out  from  the  vessel  bcioro 
it  befifan  to  dissolve,  and  as  it  would  diasolve  ^'indually,  ao  the  cable 
would  sink  frrndually  to  tlu-  Ixd  of  the  ocean.  By  this  means  he  cal- 
culated that  tliere  would  alwavs  Ik*  about  five  miles  of  calde  Ivin;;  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  wake  of  the  vessel,  and  tlie  remainder 
would  describe  an  incline  to  within  100  or  200  feet  of  th*e  bed  of  the 
ocean,  so  that  there  would  be  comparatively  little  strain,  and  conse- 
quently less  liability  of  brcakniro.  The  cable  wj)uI<1  descend  into  the 
ocean  almost  horizontally  inateud  of  perpendicularly. 

On  January  2G,  1850,  the  Illustrated  X*  ws  makes  its  first 
allusion  to  the  project  that  was  made  possible  by  the  success  of 
the  first  submarine  cable : 

Electric  Tkleoraph  Between  the  UNnvD  States  and  Enoiand. 

— The  projectors  of  an  electric  tele<;raph  communication  Ixtween  New 
York  and  the  Isle  of  Wi^jht  will  brinj;  their  plan  In^fore  Conjrress  at 
its  pH'scnt  se<»si(m.  I  hcy  propfjse  to  lay  down  a  substantial  insulated 
wire  of  thirty-8ix  fibres,  coated  one-half  inch  with  gutta  percha,  and  to 
fniarantee  its  working  with  perfect  intem'ity  for  ten  years.  They  offer 
to  complete  *t  in  twenty  months  from  tlie  dute  of  contract,  for  a  sum 
not  to  (see  Telboraph)  exceed  3,000,000  dollars. 

Cactus.  What  the  camel  is  among  animals,  that  the  cactus 
is  among  plants, — ^the  most  highly  specialized  of  desert-haunting 
organisms.  It  has  been  developed  in,  by,  and  for  the  desert. 
Like  camels,  cactuses  take  in  their  water  supply  whenever  thej' 
can  get  it,  and  never  waste  any  of  it  on  the  way  by  needless 
evaporation.  As  they  form  the  perfect  central  type  of  desert 
vegetation,  and  are  also  familiar  plants  to  every  one,  thov  may 
be  taken  as  a  good  illustrative  example  of  the  effect  that  desert 
conditions  inevitably  produce  upon  vegetable  evolution.  Quaint, 
shapolesp,  succulent,  jointed,  the  cactuses  look  at  first  sight  as  if 
they  were  all  leaves  and  had  no  stem  or  trunk  worth  mentioning. 
Beally  they  are  all  stem  and  no  leaves;  what  look  like  leavaa 
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being  joints  of  the  trunk  or  branches,  and  the  foliage  being  all 
dwarfed  and  stunted  into  the  prickly  hairs  that  encumber  the 
surface.  All  plants  of  very  arid  soil  tend  to  be  thick^  jointed,  anJ 
snccnlent;  the  distinction  between  stem  and  leaves  disui)pears; 
and  the  whole  weed,  accustomed  to  times  of  long  drou^^ht, 
acquires  the  habit  of  drinking  in  water  greedily  at  its  rootlets 
after  every  rain,  and  storing  it  away  for  future  use  in  its  thick, 
sponge-like,  and  water-tight  tissues.  To  prevent  undue  evapora- 
tion, the  surface  also  is  covered  with  a  thick,  shiny  skin — a  sort 
of  vegetable  mackintosh,  which  effectually  checks  all  unnecessary 
transpiration.  Of  this  desert  type,  then,  the  cactus  is  the 
furthest  term.  It  has  no  flat  leaves  with  expanded  blades  to 
wither  and  die  in  the  scorching  air.  The  thick  and  jointed  stems 
do  the  saine  work, — absorb  carbon  from  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
air,  and  store  up  water  in  the  driest  of  seasons.  Then,  to  repel 
the  attacks  of  herbivores,  who  would  gladly  get  at  the  juicy 
morsel  if  they  could,  the  foliage  has  been  turned  into  sharp 
defensive  spines  and  prickles.  There  is  a  gigantic  cactus  of  the 
Mexican  deserts  which  contains  a  great  quantity  of  drinkable 
water  in  its  soft,  fleshy  lohes,  and  sometimes  relieves  the  thirst 
of  travellers  in  those  arid  regions.  Another  water-bearer  has  re- 
cently been  found  to  exist  in  the  desert  tortoise,  a  fine  specimen 
of  which  was  recently  brought  from  the  Cajon  Pass,  in  San 
Bernardino  County,  Cal.  The  water  is  contained  in  a  ba^r  under 
the  carapace,  and  a  pint  of  it  can  be  taken  from  a  full-sized 
specimen.  It  is  believed  that  the  creature  gets  the  water  from  the 
above-mentioned  cactus,  on  which  it  feeds.  The  cactus  and  tor- 
toise are  almost  the  only  life  of  tliose  wastes,  and  nature  has 
doubtless  found  it  necessary  to  endow  them  with  this  water- 
bearing power.  Foremost  among  the  sights  which  astonish  the 
tourist  is  that  of  the  grotesque  cactus  of  Arizona  Territory.  The 
plant  is  leafless,  having  a  i)are,  fleshy  stock,  protected  everywhere 
by  sharp  and  venomous  barbs.  Its  flowers  vary  from  white  and 
yellow  to  deej)  crini-nn  or  purple.  These  blossoms  are  wax-like, 
nnd  call  to  mind  Aladdin's  fabled  experience  among  the  fairy 
phmts,  with  their  sparkling  fruits  of  diamonds  and  other  gems. 
The  fruit  is  as  varied  in  color  as  the  flowers.  It  is  egg-shaped, 
with  a  crown  on  \ho  upper  side,  and  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
seeds,  surrounded  by  a  nicely  flavored  juicy  substance.  The 
fruit  varies  in  size  according  to  the  species,  all  the  way  up  from 
a  canary's  to  an  ostrich's  egg.  The  cactus  is  almost  iniperisliahle, 
and  can  live  many  months  without  water,  although  it  is  only  seen 
in  its  perfection  under  a  plentiful  supply.  So  hardy  is  the  plant 
that  a  piece  from  any  ])nrt  will  take  roof  juid  grow  if  jilaced  iu 
the  ground,  even  though  it  had  lain  around  for  a  time.  It  thrives 
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equally  veil  on  a  piece  of  bare  rock  in  a  acorching  tropical  sun 
as  it  would  packed  in  ice  in  a  northern  zone.  It  is  a  veritable 
paradox — a  natural  curiosity  in  the  vegetable  kingdonu 

The  people  of  those  regions  of  South  America  where  the 
cactus  thrives  have  found  a  use  for  that  frrowth  to  the  betterment 
and  improvement  of  their  farm  buildings,  in  the  cactus  regions 
the  farm  buildings  during  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  weather 
present  a  fine  white  appearance.  To  obtain  this  effect  a  white- 
wash is  used  made  of  the  sliced  leaves  of  the  common  cactus 
macerated  in  water  for  24  hours.  This  produces  a  solution  of  a 
creamy  consistence,  to  which  lime  is  added  and  well  mixed. 
When  this  whitewash  is  applied  to  any  surface,  whether  of  wood, 
brick,  iron,  or  other  material,  a  hcautiful  pearly  white  appear- 
ance is  produced.  Not  only  is  it  a  better  color  than  the  ordinary 
whitewash  made  from  lime,  bnt  it  is  lasting  and  will  endure 
through  the  storms  and  frosts  of  many  years. 

The  ordinary  whitewash  of  to-day  will  not  last  lon<rer  than 
a  single  season,  especially  where  the  rainfall  is  hca\y.  It  lias 
been  suggested  that  in  tliose  sections  of  western  United  States 
where  the  cactus  is  such  a  nuisance  the  plant  could  be  utilized 
to  good  advantage. 

Cakes,  Gigantic.  Possibly  tlie  largest  cake  ever  made  is 
that  with  which,  in  June,  1T.S(),  Frederick  William  1,  King  of 
Prussia,  regaled  his  army.  A  huge  rcjiasl  of  roast  beef  and  vege- 
tables had  been  washed  down  by  mighty  draughts  of  beer  and  ale, 
when  the  30, Odd  gue>ts  saw  their  dessert  ii j)])roachiiig  in  a  great 
car  drawn  l)y  8  liorses.  This  consisted  of  a  cake  18  yards  long, 
8  yards  broad,  and  more  than  l/>  yard  thick.  Among  its  ingredi- 
ents were  M)  bushels  of  Hour,  'JnO  gallons  of  milk,  1  ion  of  butter, 
1  ton  of  veast,  and  5<MI0  eggs.  The  ."iO.OOO  soldiers,  already 
glutted,  found  it  impossible  to  eat  up  all  the  cake,  and  the 
remnants  were  distributed  among  the  inhabitauts  of  neighboring 
towns  and  villages. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace  revels  wliicli  celebrated  the  end  of  the 
Exhibition  year  and  the  beginning  of  18.")^*,  a  monster  Christmas 
cake  was  prej)ared  by  the  Messrs.  Stuples,  tiondon  caterers.  The 
height  of  the  cake  was  4  ft.  I>  in.,  and  the  weight  j  cwt.,  or 
nearly  100  lb.  More  tlum  half  a  ih<tusaud  eggs  were  nse«l  in 
its  preparation  ;  and  some  itU'a  nuiv  be  formed  of  the  <|nality 
when  we  state  that  the  fruit  wa<  in  the  proportion  of  three 
])ounds  to  one  ])ound  of  Hour.  It  was  baked  in  eight  parts,  no 
oven  being  large  enougli  to  contain  the  whole  at  one  time. 

The  form  was  hexagonal,  and  <-om]»osed  of  three  stages.  In 
the  centre  of  ciu  h  side  of  the  lower  stage  were  we1l-e\ecut»*d 
medallions  of  her  Majesty,  on  alternate  blue  and  pink  grounds, 
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encirfl<v"I  l»y  wreaths  of  laurrl;  tin.'  uf  tlu*  loiiipartiiii'iit ' 

bluing"  «ltH<trat«Ml  with  a  CJnriaii  .scrollwork  border,  wjiilo  iMjiics- 
trian  ?>tani<'s  of  tlw  I)ukt'  of  Wollinijrton,  the  Eniperor  XapohM-n, 
the  Einperur  of  Austria,  etc.,  stood  at  the  aii«rles.  The  next 
stage  was  ornamented  in  a  similar  classic  style,  but  with  naval 
henx^>,  achnirals,  itr*.  I'pon  the  upper  sta«:e  Xinevch  hulls  sup- 
porteil  a  cdassic  vase  filled  with  liolly  and  everixrcrrH.  from  the 
midst  of  whi<  li  rose  the  roval  standard  of  Knirland  ;  tlw  (lajrs  of 
Tarious  nations  bein^^  ])lenti fully  distributed  about  the  cake. 

On  Wednesday   (Twelfth-day),  |)uhlie  notice  liaving  been 
giTen  tliat  tlie  cake  would  be  distributed,  the  attendance  of  chil- 
dren was  greater  than  on  any  day  since  the  canmiencement  of  the 
rerels.    Great  was  the  anxietv  shown  on  manv  a  little  face,  im- 
mediately  on  recemn^  tlie  Twelfth-night  character,  to  proceed 
with  more  than  possible  speed  to  the  apot  where  the  cake  was  to 
be  obtained  in  exchange  for  it,  and  numerous  were  the  endeavor^ 
bj  **  children  of  a  larger  growth to  induce  the  inflexible  ofhciaU 
to  include  them  with  the  "  infantry  ^  on  this  occasion  only.  The 
distribution  commenced  at  a  few  minutes  past  two,  and  continued 
without  interruption  for  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  children 
forming  a  long  square  between  barriers  erected  for  the  purpose. 
The  process  of  cutting  up  the  cake,  which  occupied  the  whole  of 
the  morning,  was  a  source  of  considerable  attraction,  but  the 
di«tribiition  was  unquestionably  the  most  pleasing  of  all  the  per* 
formances  of  the  day,  not  only  to  the  children,  but  also  to  the 
irisitors,  who  seemed  to  take  great  interest  in  observing  the  de- 
light of  the  little  ones  as  they  came  in  quick  succession  to  receive 
their  share  of  the  long-to-be-remembored  Crystal  Palace  Twelfth 
Cake. 

During  Christmas  week  of  1889,  tlierc  was  on  view  in  Xortli 
Knd  Road,  Fulhain,  an  enormous  cake  that  towered  almost  to 
the  cc'iling  of  the  confectioner's  shop.  It  was  made  to  represent 
a  fortress,  and  weighed  over  4000  pounds.  In  its  composition 
h:\(]  iTTcn  usnl  (K)0  ])oun<ls  of  Ihnir,  40(»  pounds  of  butter,  400 
poun«ls  of  sugar,  (»00  jxmnds  of  ieing  sugar,  DOO  pounds  of  cur- 
rants, 4*><>  ]»ounds  of  sultanas,  'Mn)  pounds  of  candied  peel,  ;iou 
pounds  of  almonds  and  ')0()U  eggs. 

Camel.  The  so-ealled  "ship  of  the  desert was  a  native  of 
Asia  from  the  earliest  known  times.  That  it  was  the  great  com- 
mercial vehiele  of  the  East  in  ancient  as  in  modern  days  is 
evidenceil  by  the  Scriptures.  W'lien  .losejdi's  brethren  had  east 
him  into  the  pi^,  "they  liftetl  up  their  eyes  and  looked,  and, 
^»^4inld,  a  company  of  Ishmaelites  eame  from  Gilead,  with  their 
camels  bearing  apicery  and  balm  and  myrrh,  going  to  carry  it 
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down  to  Egypt/'  The  domesticated  condition  of  tlie  animal  at 
this  early  ]>eriod  is  also  proved  by  Genesis  xxxii  15,  which  states 
that  among  the  presents  sent  by  Jacob  to  i)r(>pitiate  Esau  were 
thirty  inQch  camels  with  their  colts."  In  Leviticus  the  camel 
is  enumerated  among  the  forbidden  animals,  ^  because  he  chew- 
eth  the  cud,  but  divideth  not  the  hoof ;  he  is  unclean  unto  you  " 
(xi,  4). 

There  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  camels  ever  perma- 
nently existed  in  the  wild  state.  Those  mentioned  by  Disdorus 
and  Strabo  as  denizens  of  Arabia  probably  owed  their  parentage 
to  animals  which  had  temporarily  escaped  from  the  control  and 
protection  of  man. 

Purchas  mentions  camels  in  his  Pilgrimage.''  He  states 
that  there  are  three  kinds:  the  first,  called  Hajuin,  of  tall  stat- 
ure, and  able  to  carry  a  thousand  pounds  weight;  the  second  less, 
having  a  double  hunch,  fit  for  carriages  to  ride  on,  called  Becheti, 
bred  only  in  Asia;  the  third  sort,  called  Raguahill,  small,  able  to 
travel  (for  they  are  unfit  for  burdens)  above  a  hundred  miles 
a  day.  The  King  of  Timbiu  too  can  send  messengers  on  such 
camels  to  Sotrelmoss  or  Darha,  nine  hnndn'<l  miles  distant,  in  the 
space  of  eight  days  nl  the  farthest.'*  He  adds  that  such  endur- 
ing swiftness  would  he  almost  incredible  were  it  not  corroborated 
by  tho  ])est  authorities,  who  all  agree  in  thfir  accounts  of  the 
speed  of  the  Heirie,  op  Maherry  of  the  desert,  Purchas's 
"  Kaguahili;' 

And  indeed,  though  the  slender  and  slirunken  limbs  of  the 
camel,  his  light  quarters,  and  his  shambling  gait  seem  little 
adapted  to  the  performance  of  any  feat  of  speed  or  strength,  we 
know  that  his  powers  of  endurance  enable  him  to  accomplish  a 
long  journey  in  a  shorter  space  than  even  the  horse,  and  he  can 
bear  a  burden  greatly  disproportioned  to  his  own  weight.  In 
Algeria  the  camel  carries  from  450  to  G75  pounds;  at  Cairo, 
according  to  one  authority,  he  carries  1500  pounds  for  a  distance 
of  three  miles,  and  1000  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  which  is  eighty- 
four  miles;  in  Cabul,  according  to  (Jenernl  llarlan,  the  burden 
of  the  Arabian  camel  is,  up(m  the  plains,  400  jxiunds;  in  Euro- 
pean I'urkey  the  oue-humped  camel  is  said  to  carry  from  40(i  to 
500  ])ouuds,  and  Burnes  estimates  the  load  of  the  same  animal 
in  Bokhara  at  .")00  pounds. 

AVith  resj)eet  to  food,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  camel  can 
endure  three  or  even  more  days  of  entire  privation:  but  long 
altstinenee  from  food  is  seldom  necessary,  beeause,  ahiiougli  tiu're 
are  tracts  of  (h-sert  six  days'  journey  in  width,  which  are  abso- 
lutely destitut*'  of  veu^etation.  yet  there  are  few  portions  of  the 
Libyan  or  Arabian  deserts  wliere  more  or  less  of  the  shrubs  on 
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which  the  camel  feeds  do  not  occur  at  very  much  shorter  inter- 
vals. On  the  ordinary  routes,  therefore,  the  camel  is  not  fed  at 
all,  even  on  long  journeys,  but  is  left  to  snatch  such  food  as  he 
can  during  the  maxdi  of  the  caravan,  or  to  gather  it  more  leis- 
urely as  he  halts. 

Scientists  explain  that  the  camel's  hump  is  an  immense  col- 
lection of  fat,  stored  in  reticulated  cells,  piled  up  one  u[)on  an- 
other, which  is  concentrated  food.  When  fodder  cannot  -be  had, 
a  peculiar  set  of  absorbent  vessels  draws  upon  the  magazine — 
the  hump — carrying  the  fat  into  the  circulation  till  food  from 
without  puts  a  stop  to  draft  on  the  back.  The  hump  is  very 
sensibly  diminished  at  times — even  he'mg  almost  completely  lev- 
elled, but  that  which  was  thus  borrower!  to  sustain  life  tem- 
porarily, is  immediately  replaced  when  the  stomach  is  set  in 
motion  again  in  its  accustonnd  manner. 

Oddly  enougli,  nature  has  provided  a  very  similar  arrange- 
ment for  the  leech. 

The  power  of  the  camel  to  abstain  from  water  is  much  more 
^  severely  tested  than  his  ability  to  dispense  with  food.  Ih'  is 
patient  under  thirst;  but  Lieutenant  Burnes  tells  us  it  is  a  vul- 
gar error  to  believe  that  ho  can  live  any  length  of  time  witliout 
water;  he  generally  pines  an<l  dies  on  the  fourth  day,  and  with 
great  heat  will  even  sink  sooner.  His  ability  to  do  without  water 
for  so  long  a  period  even  as  that  already  mentioiunl  is  due  to 
the  lining  of  the  second  stomach,  or  honey-comb  bag,  and  of  a 
portion  of  the  first  stomach,  or  paunch,  with  great  mas«^es  of 
cells,  in  which  water  is  jstorod  up  and  long  retaine<l.  The  store 
of  water  is  well  known  to  the  Arabs,  who,  wlu^n  sore  ])ressed  by 
thirst,  will  sometimes  kill  some  of  the  camels  of  the  caravan, 
and  thus  avoid  perishing  themselves. 

"WTien  the  camel  was  introihufd  into  Africa  is  uncertain. 
The  earliest  reference  bearing  on  this  point  is  made  by  Julius 
Capsar  {Bell.  Afric,  68),  who  tells  how  he  l)rought  home  with 
him  from  Tuba  twentv-two  camels.  This  was  half  a  centurv 
before  the  Christian  era.  ^V\\v  Louvre  possesses  a  terracotta 
statuette,  representing  a  camel,  whiih  was  found  in  C'yrcnaiea. 
^and  belongs  to  the  second  century  B.C.  But  it  is  a  question 
wlu'ther  the  camel  was  of  i-ommon  use  in  the  Barhary  States 
(Tunis,  Algeria,  Morocco)  before  the  Bi/zanhne  period. 

The  first  camels  seen  in  the  Ignited  States  were  prol)ahly  tho.se 
hrouglit  over  by  the  United  States  storeship.  tSupjdy,  Lieut. 
J*ortcr  commanding,  which  were  landed  at  Indianola,  Texas,  on 
May  1  \.  isTii;.  There  were  thirty-four  in  all.  They  came  mostly 
frum  i^^i^pt  and  Suiyrna.   A  year  later  the  Su^^iy  brought  an- 
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other  cargo.  In  1859  one  hundred  camels  were  landed  at  New 
Orleans  by  private  enterprise. 

The  Bedouins  decorate  their  baggage  camels  in  the  most 
fantastic  manner.  A  huge  pack  saddle  is  surmounted  by  a  still 
larger  pannier;  above  this  again  is  a  sort  of  chair,  in  which  the 
rider  sits.  The  long  strips  of  leather  hanging  down  the  sides 
are  simply  for  decorative  purposes. 

I  have  seen  camels,  when  too  young  to  go  on  long  treks, 
being  carried  in  these  panniers^  and  they  are  always  used  for  the 
Bedouin  children/'  writes  one  traveller. 

This  tribe  has  many  quaint  and  curious  customs.  Perhaps 
the  most  curious  of  these  is  the  manner  in  whidi  they  show 
their  esteenr  for  certain  strangers.  One  evening  when  a  young 
camel  had  been  killed  for  the  meal,  I  noticed  the  women  collect- 
ing the  blood  in  a  bowl.  Then,  to  my  astonishment,  thoy  startt^ 
painting  my  camels  on  the  necks  and  flanks  with  the  blood.  Un- 
knowingly I  was  tho  rocipirnt  of  the  greatest  honor  that  can  be 
paid  a  stranger.  The  blood  dried  on  and  remained  for  a  long 
time,  acting  as  a  talisman  among  all  the  Sherarat  trihe/* 

Can-Can.  I'his  not  too  decorous  dance  is  said  to  have  been 
invented  hy  a  grisette  named  Elise  Sargent,  wlio  was  known  to 
the  Pari<  nf  Ls4'^  as  Queen  Pomar6,  in  jocose  allusion  to  the  real 
Ainiata  Poniare  who  was  Queen  of  Tahiti  in  that  year,  when  the 
island  was  put  under  protection  of  the  French  fleet  by  some 
native  chiefs.  The  queen  protested  against  this  act.  Admiral 
Dupetit  Thouars  sought  to  est^ihlish  tlie  protectorate  by  force, 
but  on  the  intervention  of  England  his  action  was  disavowed  by 
Louis  Philippe.  Public  attention  in  France  was  thus  directed 
to  Tahiti,  which  was  painted  as  a  sort  of  Savage  Eldorado,  and 
(^ueen  Pomare.  with  her  princesses,  clothed  simply  in  crowns  of 
lottis-llowers,  lu-came  a  favorite  suhject  witli  clinnsonniers  and 
vaudt villists.  Klise  Sarirent.  a  dancer  in  tiie  Jardin  Mahilh' 
jit  Paris,  wli»»-e  gnue  and  wit  liad  made  lier  famous,  was  hailed 
l)y  the  stmlcnl^  at  the  ClosiTie  des  Lilas  as  Queen  Pomare  on 
aecniint  of  her  African  style  of  Ix-aiifv  and  her  African  taste  in 
adornment.  'I'o  ceicljratc  her  coronation  she  invented  the  can- 
can. She  also  introduced  tlie  polka  at  the  (liaumiere,  whence 
it  forced  its  way  into  the  sal..!»s.  Poniare  became  the  town-tAlk. 
Dramatic  authors  u>r.l  to  >cnd  her  tickets  and  annonnce  in  the 
gazettes  when  she  had  promised  to  avail  herself  of  them.  I»al/.ac 
skct(  hcd  her  in  one  of  his  novelettes,  (iantier  left  a  linished 
j)ortrait  of  her.  Kn<:ene  Sue  consnlt<'<1  her  when  writing:  his 
**M\>tcries  nf  Paris,"  and  much  nf  the  information  then'  tM»n- 
taiP' ^regard  tn  the  lives  nf  l*ari<iafi  <'nurte-ans  was  supplied 
The  events  of  1848  turned  the  tide  from  her  in  the 
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dancing  gardens.  In  vain  did  Emile  de  Girardin  ct)  On  with 
the  dance/'  to  the  Parisians,  whom  he  did  not  like  to  see  crowd- 
ing in  the  streets  and  about  the  National  Assembly.  Pomar6  fell 
a  victim  to  consumption  and  died  in  a  hospital  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight 

Cape  Horn  was  disooveied  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1578, 
unless  he  was  anticipated,  as  the  Spaniards  daim^  by  their  own 
Commodore  Gasrola  Jofre  de  Loaysa  in  1515.  It  was  first 
doubled  in  1616  by  I^maire  and  Schouten. 

Jacob  Lemaire  was  a  Dutch  navigator  and  merchant,  director- 
general  of  a  company  which  in  1615  sent  an  expedition  to  find 
a  new  route  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  discovered  the  strait  which 
bears  Iiis  name,  doubled  Cape  Horn  and  sailed  to  the  East. 

Cards.    See  Pulyikg  Cards. 

Carnegie  Library.  Perhaps  ^Ir.  Andrew  Carnegie  himself 
was  not  aware  that  the  idea  of  the  libraries  with  which  his  name 
is  associated  did  not  originate  with  liini,  but  belonged  in  the 
first  place  to  one  Houei-T'ze,  a  wealthy  Chinese  merchant  of  the 
fifth  century. 

This  pioneer  not  only  donated  libra rics  throughout  China 
and  Turkestan,  but  furnished  workmen  for  the  jobs.  He  also 
stipulated  that  his  portrait  should  be  Inini:  l)nck  of  the  librarian's 
dc>k.  '1  hen-  instaUed  a  corps  of  Bmltlliist  monks  in  each; 
thus  he  knew  that  the  libraries  could  get  along  without  any  fur- 
ther financing  fmni  him.  For  a  religious  wave  was  at  that  time 
sweeping  tlie  nation.  By  singular  coincidence,  both  library 
givers  made  their  money  in  commerce. 

The  name  of  the  great  Chinese  Carnegip  would  have  been 
-till  unknown  had  it  not  l)een  for  tlie  zeal  of  a  band  of  French 
explorcTS  and  the  aid  of  a  friendly  sand-storm  which  wrecked 
huge  stone  walls  and  disclosed  the  evidences  <it'  the  early  philan- 
throj)ist's  work.  The  e.\i)edition,  under  M.  l*elliot,  left  Paris  in 
IIMK)  and  returned  in  VMl.  Kvidence  disclosed  that  the  first 
library  discovered  had  been  walled  in  about  1035,  under  fear  of 
the  menace  of  a  hostile  invasion  of  troops.  Over  20,000  rolls  of 
nianuscri|>ts  were  discovered,  together  with  thousands  of  crudely 
bound  books,  paintings,  statuettes,  and  a  list  of  200  librarie-\ 

"  Libraries  I  have  given  by  the  score,"  read  the  ancient 
document.  "  T  have  scattered  them  over  all  the  land,  that  the 
light  of  learning  nuiy  never  be  dimmed  and  that  the  grateful 
mav  do  honor  to  memorv  as  long  as  liiiddha  lives.  Into  dark 
places  have  1  thrown  the  light  and  the  light  will  be  with  me 
forever.'' 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Carnegie's  donations,  more  than  1300  of 
his  library  buildings  are  scattered  over  the  earth  and  his  gifta 
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to  them  aggregate  over  40  million  dollars.  The  first  of  these 
libraries  was  established  in  Uomestead,  Penna.,  but  it  outgrew 
the  structure  in  which  it  was  housed,  and  Mr.  Carnegie  built  a 
better  one  for  the  city,  when  the  first  one  reverted  to  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company,  which  used  it  for  an  office  building  (see 
Library). 

Carp.  In  the  second  act.  Scene  1,  of  Hamlet,"  we  find 
Polonius  saying  to  Seynaldo,  ^  See  you  now ;  your  bait  of  false- 
hood takes  this  carp  of  truth  " ;  which  would  seem  to  imply  that 
your  carp  was  a  gullible  creature.  But  this  fish  was  not  regarded 
as  an  easy  prey  by  the  skilled  anglers  of  the  later  seventeenth 
century.  Master  Izaak  Walton  says:  '^The  carp  is  the  queen 
of  rivers  ...  a  very  subtle  fish  ...  if  you  will  fish 
for  a  carp  you  must  put  on  a  very  large  measure  of 
patience.   .  . 

Elsewhere,  with  pain,  one  notes  unflattering  reference  to 
Cyprinus,  which  Vani^re  lauds  thus:  Of  all  the  fish  that  swim 
the  watery  mead,  not  one  in  cunning  can  the  carp  exceed."  Buf- 
fon  was  po  impressed  witli  its  extreme  caution  and  wiliness  that 
he  designated  it  "the  fresh-water  fox";  as  for  Walton,  to  that 
which  we  liave  already  quoted,  there  is  appended  the  remark, 
"  He  is  hard  to  be  caught."  Now,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
old  Izaak  as  a  naturalist,  it  must  be  admitted  that  as  regards 
the  deluding  coarse  fish  he  was  decidedly    all  there.'' 

There  is  one  table  delicacy  the  German  epicure  must  have, 
and  that  is  carp,  and  the  carp,  to  be  eaten  in  perfection,  must  be 
killed  immediately  before  cooking.  Saxony  is  noted  for  its  carp, 
and  in  that  kingdom  the  problem  of  conveying  the  living  fish 
for  long  distances  to  remote  markets  has  assumed  considerable 
importance.  For  several  years  past  fresh-water  fish  have  been 
imported  in  casks  of  water  from  various  points  to  the  cities,  at 
some  considerable  expense.  The  living  fish  can  be  purchased 
daily  in  tlie  markets  of  Dresden,  Chemnitz,  and  other  cities,  and 
arc  iiaturnlly  preferred  to  fisli  transported  in  ice.  Livin^r  sea 
fish  are  also  lransj)orted  to  a  less  extent  in  salt  water  tanks. 
Tlicv  are  to  be  found  thus  far  only  in  a  few  of  the  larir^T  cities. 
The  desirability  of  ])r(ni(lin<i  cheaper  iiienTis  of  transporting 
Saxon  carj)  t(^  distant  p<»ints  rea(']ie<l  bv  lluvial  routes  lias  led 
to  the  introduction  of  in^^cniously  devised  river  craft  for  the  pur- 
pose. They  consist  of  scows  (»5  feet  lonir  and  Ki  feet  wide.  The 
interior  is  divided  l)y  partitions  into  tliirty  comjiartuieiit^.  In 
the  hottoin  and  sides  of  a  seow,  a<  well  as  in  the  inner  ]>artition<. 
cracks  are  left  ojien  so  that  when  floating:  in  a  river  there  is  a 
continual  circulation  of  fresh  water.  The  citv  of  Ilaudiurir  «le- 
nuuids  very  larfre  <piaiilitie-  of  carp,  especially  in  the  autumn, 
and  this  ecouomical  method  u£  bringing  the  living  fish  Jf<}j^^he>  j 
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remote  breeding  places  does  much  to  increase  the  demand.  These 
craft  made  the  first  journey  down  the  river  during  the  month  of 
September. 

Cat.  According  to  the  Greeks,  Apollo  once  made  a  lion  to 
frighten  his  hunting  sister,  Diana.  But  she  threw  eternal 
ridicule  on  him  by  caricaturing  his  creation  in  the  person  of  a 
cat.  An  Arab  story  is  equally  plausible.  When  Noah  entered 
the  arky  so  runs  this  tale,  the  family  represented  to  him  that  their 
provisions  were  endangered  by  the  presence  of  mice  and  other 
rodents.  The  patriarch  addressed  himself  in  prayer  to  Allah, 
who  thereujion  made  the  lion  sneeze  a  full-grown  cat  from  his 
nostrils.  So  the  mice  were  kept  in  subjection  during  the  entire 
period  of  the  Deluge. 

Now,  whatever  the  story  of  the  cat's  creation,  it  is  in  evi- 
dence that  he  has  been  known  as  a  domesticated  animal  for  nearly 
four  thousand  years.  Just  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
years  before  the  Christian  era  cats  begin  to  appear  on  the 
Elgyptian  monuments. 

But  the  cat  of  the  Pyramids  was  not  quite  the  same  animal 
as  the  cat  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was  called  Maou,  to 
be  sure,  which  indicates  that  he  spoke  the  same  language.  His 
statues,  his  medals,  and  his  pictures  show  the  form  so  familiar 
to  us ;  his  mummies  and  his  mummy-cases  are  cat-like.  It  is  in 
his  habits,  as  depicted  in  the  hieroglyphics,  that  he  differs  from 
his  descendants.  He  had  a  taste  for  hunting  in  marshes  and  for 
swimming  back  to  his  master  with  a  booty  of  dead  ducks.  Docu- 
mentary evidence  also  points  to  the  fact  that  he  belonged  to  a 
larger  and  wilder  l)rood  tliaii  our  grimalkin,  a  breed  retaining 
much  of  tlio  strength  aiul  the  furor  of  a  state  of  nature.  Herod- 
otus assorts  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  killing  his  own  offspring, 
and  this  for  no  better  reason  than  that  he  wanted  the  exclusive 
attention  of  his  wife.  He  was  addicted,  more  )\  (  r,  to  suicide, 
rather  due  to  a  temporary  aberration  of  intellect,  liowever,  than 
to  malice  prepenso.  When  a  building  caught  fire,  the  cat  often 
lost  his  head  and  plunged  straight  into  his  own  funeral  pyre. 

"Whenever  this  happens,"  says  Herodotus,  **it  diffuses  uni- 
versal sorrow.  Also,  in  whatever  family  a  cat  dies,  every  individ- 
ual cuts  off  his  eyebrows.'* 

The  cat  was  held  sacred  liy  tlic  E<ryj)tians.  He  was  conse- 
crated to  the  goddess  Paslit,  or  Bast,  or  Bubastis.  She  usually 
wears  the  head  of  a  cat.  In  iier  temples  cats  were  ke])t  as  sacred 
animals.  Thev  were  embalmed  at  their  death  and  safely  stored 
in  honorable  tombs.  Or,  if  thoy  were  not  attached  to  the  temple 
in  their  lifetime,  they  wore  nffcr  death  carric^d  to  sacred  build- 
ings, >:alte<l,  and  then  buried  in  tlie  holy  city  of  Bul)astis. 

You  remember  the  story  of  how  Cambyses  stormed  t^g^^^ 
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of  Memphis?  lie  .'s.<:.iUHl  it  not  with  any  weapons  fashioned 
by  human  hand.  He  simply  gathered  together  a  lot  of  cats, 
and  used  them  as  projectiles.  Thereupon  the  city  surrendered 
without  further  struggle. 

In  Hellenic  history  we  find  no  mention  of  cats  until  we  reach 
the  time  of  Theocritus,  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  after 
Herodotus.  But  that  poet  was  a  native  of  Syracuse.  He  had 
spent  many  years  in  £gypt.  He  may  have  merely  cultivated 
an  exotic  taste. 

Agathias,  a  writer  of  the  age  of  J ustinian,  is  the  first  Roman 
authority  on  cats.  lie  mentions  Thomas  only  to  blame  him. 
Thcmiafly  it  appeals,  had  killed  his  tame  partridge.  Agathias, 
a  clever  man,  made  a  couple  of  epigrams  on  the  subject.  Straiglit- 

way  one  of  his  disciples,  named  Damocharis,  rushes  to  (onsole 
him  with  another  epigram.  He  calls  the  cat  one  of  the  dogs  of 
Ac  tivon;  declares  that,  in  eating  the  partridge  of  Agathias,  he 
had  devoured  Agathias  himself,  and  charges  him  with  thinking 
of  nothinir  l)ut  partridges  wliile  the  mice  dance  a 'id  rejoice. 
It  is  evident  from  all  this  hullabaloo  that  cats  were  kept  in  tho 
Eastern  Empire  for  the  destruction  of  mice,  and  that  tlioy  were 
far  from  holding  the  worshipful  position  of  semi-sacerdotal  Maon 
in  ancient  Egypt. 

Pliny  mentions  the  cat.  So  also  does  Palladius.  But  it  is 
only  in  his  quality  of  mice-destroyer.  In  a  Pompeian  mosaic 
he  is  again  represented  as  a  bird-fancier.  He  has  a  quail  under 
his  left  paw  and  his  mouth  is  about  to  open  on  the  neck  of  his 
victim.  He  is  rather  a  more  formidable  animal  than  the  modern 
Pussy.  A  rude  funeral  monument  of  tlic  (lallo-Roiiinn  j)oriod 
exhausts  the  list  of  Konuin  cat-elligies.  IIito  a  young  girl  liolds 
a  cat  in  Iut  arms,  while  a  cock  stands  at  her  fort.  It  is  true 
that  Pallict,  a  luTaldic  author  who  llourislied  in  the  seven- 
teenth centurv,  assures  us  tliat  various  coiupanies  of  Ciesar's 
soldiers  had  cats  emblazonetl  on  their  banners.  There  was  a 
sea-green  cat  lor  ihi^  Ordiiics  Anfjiisft  i,  a  half-cat  on  a  red  ground 
for  the  Felices  Setiiores.  and  a  cat  with  one  eye  and  one  car  for 
the  Alpini.  Now  Palliot  ltocs  so  far  as  to  give  us  an  engraving 
of  tlie  half-eat.  a  pictures(|ue  aiiiinal  with  his  "back  u]),"  even 
to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  but  with  no  liindcr  moii^ty. 

The  Middle  Ages  saw  a  sad  fleircucration  in  the  e-iccni 
wherein  cats  were  held.  The  animal  whicli  had  once  been  wor- 
shii)ped  as  a  sort  of  divinity  wa-  now  held  to  be  an  exjxnient  of 
darkness.  A  black  cat,  csjiecially,  was  the  devil  incarnate.  Xu- 
nierous  legends  attest  the  fact  that,  when  Satan  desire(l  to 
trouble  the  ]ieace  of  the  faithful,  be  loved  to  assume  the  form  of 
a  black  tom-cat.   Cats  of  all  coiosb  haunted  blood-btaiued  castles 
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and  accompanied  witches  on  their  nocturnal  <;ainbols.  Xay, 
witches  themselves,  and  sorcerers,  often  took  the  ioim  in  which 
their  great  master  delighted.  A  French  peasant  of  Billancourt 
was  one  day  en<iagcd  in  cooking  an  omelet.  A  black  cat,  sitting 
in  the  chimney,  looked  on  with  approval. 

*^  It  is  done/'  cried  the  cat  (evidently  a  skilled  cook) ;  turn 
it  over.^ 

Now,  the  woman  was  a  good  Christian,  so  she  threw  the  ome- 
let straight  into  the  cat's  face.  Next  day  one  of  her  neighbors, 
long  suspected  of  being  a  sorcerer,  had  a  scar  on  his  cheek  ab  of  a 
recent  bum. 

Sometimes  the  cat  proved  more  than  a  match  for  the  arcli- 
enemy  himself.  A  French  architect,  being  unable  to  finish  an 
audaciously  planned  bridge,  summoned  the  devil  to  his  assistance. 
Satan  agned  to  help  him  on  condition  th;.t  he  should  have  the 
firft  soul  that  cross»'(1  it.  Tho  work  done,  the  arcliiteet  seared  a 
cat  over.  Satan,  though  disapjiointed,  ndvaneed  to  seize  his 
prey,  whereu))on  the  cat  showed  light  and  iinaliy  drove  the  devil 
from  the  field. 

The  evil  repute  of  the  eat  still  clings  to  him.  A  Finisterre 
cat  whit  h  has  served  nine  masters  in  succession  is  believed  to  have 
the  right  of  carrying  otT  the  soul  of  the  ninth  to  hell.  In  Upper 
Brittany  there  are  sometimes  seen  enormous  eats  engaged  in 
holding  a  meeting.  If  any  one  ])resinnes  to  intrude  U|)on  their 
j^rescnce,  they  surround  and  tease  him  for  a  time.  Then  a  long 
Ticrdle  is  driven  into  his  heart,  and  he  is  dismissed.  Ilypochon- 
<lria  ensues,  and  he  slowly  wastes  away. 

A  black  tom-cat,  says  a  Kussiaii  proverb,  at  the  end  of  scnen 
years  becomes  a  devil.  A  Breton  farmer,  who  neglectcnl  to  lake 
the  usual  j)recaution  of  })utting  his  tom-cat  to  deatli  before  it 
completed  its  seventh  year,  was  found  dead  in  bed  one  morning, 
with  his  throat  terribly  torn.  Suspicion  fell  u]ion  innocent 
persons,  who  were  likely  to  be  hanged  on  circumstantial  evidence. 
Luckily,  a  boy  observed  that  the  cat  of  the  house  was  always 
watching  the  corpse  with  eyes  that  blazed  with  rage.  So  he 
fastened  to  the  dead  man's  arm  a  string,  the  end  of  -^hich  ho 
dro[)ped  through  the  window  into  the  yard.  Then  he  told  the 
police  to  watch  the  Ijody  secretly,  while  he  })ulled  the  string. 
They  did  so.  When  the  boy  gave  the  string  a  i)ull,  the  corpse's 
arm  jerked.  The  cat  imagined  its  nuister  had  revived.  With 
ODe  hound  it  sprang  on  to  the  bed  and  furiously  tore  away  at  the 
corpse's  wonnaed  neck.  Whereupon  it  was  condemned  to  be 
burned  alive  and  the  suspects  were  set  free. 

There  is  a  popular  belief  that  a  cat's  viciousness  has  some 
relation  to  the  length  of  its  tail;  for  if  the  end  be  cut  ot!,  it 
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cannot  take  part  in  the  Witch's  Sabbath.  When  a  Walloon 
maiden  chooses  to  dismiss  a  suitor  with  contumely,  she  <iivos  him 
a  cat  and  tells  him  to  count  its  hairs.  Tt  is  a  French  belief  that 
a  bachelor  who  treads  on  a  cat's  tail  will  find  no  woman  willing 
to  marry  him  witliin  the  ensuing  twelveniontli. 

In  (Jermany,  England,  and  France  mnuy  a  n'ligioiis  p'ie  of 
the  Middle  Ages  culminated  in  pitching  a  cat  from  a  height 
or  into  a  bonfire.  So  recently  as  1818  a  decree  w;is  issiird  in 
Y])res,  Maiiders,  forhiddiiig  the  throwing  of  a  cat  oil  a  high  tower 
in  connnrnioration  of  a  Christian  festival. 

FoTitenellc  told  Moncrif  that  he  had  been  hronglit  np  to 
believe  that  not  a  single  eat  couhl  be  found  in  town  on  St.  dohn'.s 
Eve,  because  that  was  tlie  d;itp  when  they  attendcil  the  Witches* 
Sabl)ath.  Hence  ))eo}>l('  threw  all  stray  cats  into  the  lire  to 
anticipate  their  departure. 

Some  people  have  a  great  anti])athy  to  cats.  Of  these  was 
Napoleon.  It  is  said  that  after  his  victory  at  Wagram,  while 
temporarily  hcjourning  in  the  palace  at  Schonhrunn  belonging 
to  tlie  conquered  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  conqueror  called  out 
loudly  for  assistance.  An  ecpicrry  entered,  and  found  his  master 
half  undressed,  agitated,  perspiring,  frantically  striking  out  at 
some  object  unseen.  A  cat  had  hidden  behind  the  bed  cartain, 
and  Napoleon,  almost  as  scared  as  puss  herself,  was  making 
desperate  lunges  at  her  through  the  hangings  (see  Abluro- 
phobia). 

In  187T  a  Belgian  society  was  formed  for  the  improvement, 
mental  and  moral,  of  the  domestic  cat  One  of  the  initial  efforts 
was  to  train  the  cat  to  rival  the  carrier-pigeon.  A  cat's  sense  of 
locality,  as  all  catopliiles  know,  Is  extraordinary.  The  most 
astuto  and  accomplislicd  of  human  scientists  would  have  his  idea 
of  locality  totally  confused  by  being  tied  up  in  a  meal-bag.  rar- 
ried  twenty  ir  iles  from  home,  and  let  out  in  a  strange  neightxtr- 
hood  in  the  night.  Experiment  proved  that  this  was  mere 
child's  play  to  the  cat,  not  the  su})erior  cat,  either,  but  the 
every-day  average  cat.  The  invariable  result  was  that  the  de- 
ported animal  reappeared  at  his  own  hearthstone  next  morning, 
and  calmly  ignored  the  whole  aiTair.  This  skill  in  travelling 
through  unknown'  regions,  without  chart  or  compass,  suggeste  I 
the  possibility  of  using  eats  as  special  messengers.  In  April, 
thirty-seven  cats  residing  in  the  city  of  Liege  were  taken  in  bags 
20  miles  into  the  country.  They  were  liberated  at  2  o'clock  in  tlie 
afternoon.  At  6.48  the  same  afternoon  one  of  them  reached 
home.  Within  twentv-four  hour?  all  the  rest  of  his  companions 
had  been  accounted  for.  A  proposal  was  then  made  to  establish 
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%  regalar  system  of  cat.  commuDication  between  Li6ge  and  the 
florroiuiding  villages,  but  the  project  came  to  nothing. 

In  England  eats  are  &ii])]>()aed  to  have  been  known  at  a  very 
early  period;  tlu  v  are  not  aboriginal,  but  probably  were  first 
introduced  by  merchants  from  Cyprus,  who  traded  with  the 
Britons  for  furs.  Nevertheless  they  wero  either  difficult  to  natu- 
ralize or,  notwithstanding  their  prolific  nature,  extremely  scarce ; 
for  in  the  tenth  century,  among  the  laws  enacted  by  Hoel  Dda, 
or  Howel  the  Good,  Prince  of  Wales,  for  preserving  and  fixing 
the  prices  of  various  animals,  the  cat  was  thus  introduced :  The 
price  of  a  kitten  before  it  could  see  was  one  })enny,  twopence 
until  proof  could  be  given  of  its  having  caught  a  mouse,  after 
which  f onrpence  " — a  great  sum  in  those  days  when  the  value  of 
specie  was  so  high.  The  animal  was  required  to  be  perfect  in  its 
senses  of  seeing  and  hearing,  to  have  its  claws  whole,  to  be  a 
good  monser,  and,  if  a  female,  a  careful  nurse.  If  it  failed  in 
any  of  these  qualifications,  the  seller  was  to  forfeit  a  fourth 
part  of  its  value  to  the  buyer.  Should  any  one  steal  or  kill  the 
cat  that  guarded  the  prince's  granary,  the  offender  was  to  forfeit 
either  a  milch  ewe,  her  fleece  and  lamb,  or  as  much  wheat  as, 
when  poured  on  the  cat  suspended  by  its  tail  with  its  head  touch- 
ing the  floor,  would  form  a  heap  sufficient  to  cover  the  tip  of 
the  UU. 

There  are  many  false  ideas  regarding  the  cat  held  by  a  great 
many  persons,  among  others  that  a  cat  can  see  better  at  night 
than  in  the  da}'time,  and  that  it  is  able  to  see  in  perfect  darkness. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cat,  like  all  other  animals,  cannot  see 
st  all  in  perfect  darkness,  thougli,  with  the  assistance  of  its 
whiskers  or  feelers,  and  its  surefootedness,  it  is  able  to  move 
about  with  some  agility.  A  cat  can  see  better  in  the  dusk  than 
can  a  human  being,  however,  because  the  cat's  eyes  are  sensitive 
to  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  spectrum,  and  the  pupil  is  capable 
of  great  expansion,  thus  admitting  all  the  light  there  is  available; 
but  see  in  absolute  darkness  it  cannot. 

Another  firmly-rooted  idea  is  that  cats,  if  given  the  oppor- 
tunitv,  will  suck  the  breath  out  of  sleeping  children.  This  is 
atteriy  absnrd.  A  eat,  liking  a  warm,  clean  plaee,  will  if  it  has 
t  chance  slip  into  a  child's  crib,  and,  if  the  crib  is  narrow,  may 
happen  to  take  up  a  position  on  top  of  the  baby.  As  a  good -si zed 
cat  will  average  10  pounds  in  weight,  while  an  average  baby  at 
one  month  of  ago  will  weigh  only  8  pounds,  and  at  four  months 
only  12*4  pounds,  it  may  be  readily  comprehended,  if  we  imag- 
ine a  proportionate  weight  in  warm  flesh  and  soft  fur  on  top  of 
our  own  bodies,  that  it  may  he  a  serions  thing — the  baby  may  be 
smothered  to  death,  as  has  sometimes  happened. 
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Cat  Cloister  in  Florence.    The  sacristv  in  the  churcli  of 
San  r.oronzo  in  Florence,  huilt  hv  Micliel  Angelo  in  15ti.'W)  as  a 
mausoleum  for  the  Mediei  t'aniily,  is  known  to  all  travellers. 
Very  little  known,  liowever,  is  the  adjacent  cloister  devoieil 
almost  wholly  to  cats.    "  It  is  a  lar^^e  s(juare  cloister,"  says 
Charles  Warren  Stoddarl,  in  Ave  Maria  for  Januar}',  181)0,  "  with 
light  arches  lea])iiig  from  column  to  column  all  the  way  round, 
in  sunshine  and  shadow;  and  with  the  customary  caiuj>anile  tow- 
ering far  ahove  it,  and,  whenever  the  hell  strikes  the  ijuarler- 
liours,  flooding  the  air  with  alfrighted  doves — such  white  doves, 
sailing  dizzily  against  such  a  vast  hlue  sky  I   Between  the  colunins 
of  the  cloister  is  a  parapet,  and  lx\yond  it  a  moat,  four  or  five 
feet  in  depth,  and  dry  save  when  the  rain  rains  into  it ;  and  tiiis 
moat,  backed  by  all  the  columns  and  the  parapet,  surrounds  a 
kind  of  island  terrace,  that  rises  out  of  tlie  moat  as  high  as  the 
parapet,  and  is  covered  with  the  greenest  grass  and  a  little 
cluster  of  the  darkest  cy]*i  c.>.-es.  So  here  you  have  an  odd  garden 
in  the  centre  of  a  cloister^  surrounded  by  a  moat,  quite  out  of 
reach  of  everybody.  It  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  enchanted  spot — 
and  so  it  is;  for  that  island  is  the  kingdom  of  the  cats,  as  many 
as  choose  to  colonize  there ;  and,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  cats, 
their  name  is  legion.   Cats!  Fat  ones  and  lean  ones;  the  lazy 
and  the  lively,  and  the  dreamy  and  contemplative.   Cats  with 
tails  and  cats  without  them ;  cats  whose  lives  have  evidentlv  been 
a  burden  to  them — and  to  others,  and  who  have  sought  the 
seclusion  of  the  cloister  in  which  to  end  their  days.  There  they 
are  fed  regularly,  through  the  charity  of  some  one  who  long  ago 
left  a  legacy  for  their  sole  sake;  and  tliey  are  fed  irregularly  by 
any  one  who  chooses  to  feed  them  as  I  chose  to  do,  and  found 
to  my  humiliation  that  these  pampered  felines  look  with  indif- 
ferent  eyes  upon  the  bait  of  the  worldling — the  sleekest  of  them 
even  seemed  to  pity  my  proffer  of  good-fellowship.    So  there 
they  lay,  the  tabbies  of  tlie  cloister,  sunning  themselves  in  the 
rich  grass  of  spring;  shading  themselves  under  the  boughs  of 
the  cypress  of  their  native  land ;  climbing  into  these  boughs  in 
some  cases,  and  sprawling  there  in  an  attitude  of  such  luxurious 
content  that  1  feared  lest  some  feathered  innocent  might  fly  to 
the  velvety  embraces  of  the  cunning  and  slaughterous  beast?, 
and  all  unwittingly  seek  sudden  death  in  the  most  peaceful  nook 
in  Florence.    .    ,   .    After  all,  thought  I,  as  I  turned  awny 
and  left  that  happy  family  purring  in  concert,  is  there  anybody 
or  anjrthing  in  the  whole  wide  world  more  comfortable  than  a 
convent  cat? — a  cat  that  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  but  to  pose 
for  the  edification  of  the  idly  curious,  and  to  let  the  world  go  by, 
aa  it  sits  washing  its  pink-tipped  face  with  gracefully  curved 
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(Mire,  before  resuming  its  favorite  pastime,  a  sedate  friendly  game 

of  pu^>  in  the  cloister.*' 

Cat  Mummies.  In  March,  1890,  a  startling'  sale  took  place 
in  Liverpool, — an  auction  held  by  I^renton  and  Co.,  consignees 
of  180,000  mmnniitied  bodies  of  (  iits.  Thei»e  remains  were  what 
might  commercially  be  called  a  job  lot  left  over  from  the  ex- 
ploitation of  a  eat  cemetery  in  Beni  Hassan,  about  100  mil  is 
from  Cairo.  Tlic  di-covery  cf  this  cemetery  was  made  by  a  felhih, 
who,  while  employed  in  husbandry,  fell  into  a  pit.  This  pit  had 
£n  opening,  and  he  entered  the  opening.  A  subterranean 
chamber  developed  itself,  followed  by  other  subterranean  cham- 
bers. All  was  silent,  strangely  silent,  for  a  temple  of  even  eat 
ghosts.  In  these  chambers  wore  laid  away,  shelf  on  shelf  and 
pile  on  pile,  small  yellow  bundles.  There  were  limitless  bundles 
-trf'tching  through  the  gloom  of  seemingly  endless  mortuary 
hails.  He  unwrapped  one  and  found  it  to  be  a  cat.  They  were 
all  eats,  embalmed,  swathed,  and  wrapped  up  like  mummies  to 
protect  them  from  the  cold  and  microbes  of  later  and  degencrntc 
eras.  Satisfying  himself  of  the  extent  of  the  cat  niiiu  ,  he  told 
his  master.  The  master  c^ime  into  conference  with  an  Alexan- 
drian ?peculat(»r.  The  speculator  found  that  the  supply  already 
eieeeded  the  demand  in  t'le  cat  market,  but  tried  T.iverpool  as  a 
venture,  feeling  sure,  no  doubt,  that  the  thrifty  British  merchant 
would  find  some  use  for  them  either  as  mechanical  toys,  historical 
relics.  j>rnje(  tiles  at  election  meetin<^s,  unique  mantel  ornaments, 
or  fuel.  The  British  merchant  miH  the  expectation,  and  promptly 
offer '^1  th(?m  as  fertilizing  material  for  farms.  "  There  has  been 
r-i  fall  in  nitrate  shares  as  yet,  but  who  can  tell  the  outcome? 
If  the  great  desert  of  Sahara  is  in  whole  or  part  merely  the  yellow 
F'?roud  which  Time  has  kindly  placed  over  a  limitless  cat  cemetery, 
there  is  no  reason  wliy  the  products  of  Egvpt,  instead  of  the 
fhemicala  of  Chili,  should  not  woo  the  cotyledon  from  its  parent 
Hean  or  cause  the  ample  turnij)-top  to  wave  magnificent  above 
feeding  herds  on  English  soil.  The  discovery  of  this  wonderful 
deposit,  which  runs  over  93  per  cent,  of  pure  cat  to  the  ton, 
throws  a  bright  white  light  upon  the  home-life  of  that  glorious 
people  who  spent  their  time  writing  letters  to  each  other  with 
pickaxes  on  the  face  of  the  earth.*' — Illustrated  American,  July, 
1890. 

The  auction  was  a  queer  one.  The  auctioneer  used  a  dead 
cat  as  a  hammer,  and  knocked  its  gray  companions  down,  in  ton 
lots,  with  a  cat^s  head.  The  consignment  i  t  presented  only  the 
amount  left  after  the  Eg^'ptian  farmers  had  glutted  themselves 
and  their  lands  with  the  tabbies  which  laborers  dug  out  by  hun- 
dr«l»  of  thousands.  After  being  brought  in  the  steamers  Pharoa 
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and  Thebes  to  Liverpool,  however^  the  mummies  brought  onlj 

£3  13b.  9d.  per  ton,  or  al)out  one-tenth  of  a  penny  per  cat. 

Catalogue.  The  first  digested  list  of  publications  in  the 
English  language  was  compiled,  towards  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  by  Andrew  Maunsell,  a  bookseller  of  contem- 
porary renown,  who  lived  close  by  where  the  Bank  of  England 
now  stands.  It  is  a  scarce  and  valuable  work,  inasmuch  as  it 
records  the  titles  of  nianv  books  now  lost  and  the  names  of 
many  authors  now  forgotten.  Tbe  work  is  dedicated  "To  the 
Queene's  most  Sacred  Majestic,"  to  The  Reverend  Diuincs  and 
Tiovers  of  Diuine  liookcs  " ;  and  to  **  The  \Vorshi})ful,  the  Master, 
Wardens,  and  Assistants  o!'  I  lie  Companie  of  Stationers,  and  to 
all  other  Printers  and  Booksellers  in  general."  The  following 
is  the  title:  **  The  first  part  of  the  Catalogue  of  English  Printed 
r.ookcs:  which  conremeth  such  matters  of  Diuinitie  as  have  bin 
citiier  written  in  our  owne  tongue,  or  translated  out  of  anie 
other  language:  and  haue  bin  I'Mblished  to  the  glory  of  (Jod, 
and  edification  of  the  Church  ul  Christ  in  Kngland.  (lathered 
into  alj)habet,  and  such  method  as  it  is,  by  Andrew  Maunsell, 
lK)okseller.  V luunqnodqiw  propter  quid.  Tiondon:  printed  by 
John  Windcl,  for  Andrew  Maunsell,  dwelling  in  Lothburie, 
1.51)5."  FoMo.  )»p.  Vl\\  \  dedication  pp.  6;  with  the  device*  of  a 
pelican  and  its  offspring  rising  from  the  flames,  round  which 
is  this  leirend  :  I'ro  /jCfff.  Het/c.  ci  (irctje:  Love  ke})yth  the  I^awc, 
obeyeth  the  Kyiiu:e,  and  is  good  to  the  Coininonwelthe.*' 

In  the  same  year  in  which  this  catalogue  was  ])rint(Ml, 
jMauuhcll  )»ul)lisluMl  a  second  ])art,  "which  concerneth  the 
sciences  niatheniaticalc.  as  arithmet ick,  gconietrie,  astronomic, 
astrologie,  niusicke,  the  art  of  warre  and  navigation;  and  also 
of  i)hysicke  and  surgerie." 

Cedar.  The  Pinus  rrdrus,  as  its  botanical  name  inii>lic<.  is 
of  the  genus  pine,  but  it  dilTcrs  materially  from  any  ))ine  indige- 
nous to  luirope  or  America.  It  is  a  native  of  l*nle-tine, 
the  iiio>l  lanious  cediir-^  hcng  those  of  Afnunt  Lebanon.  W  iicn  the 
prophet  Kzekiel  would  describe  the  .Vssvrian  moiuirch  as  one  of 
tiic  most  Tmi;:nili(ent  of  princes,  he  likj'us  him  to  the  cedar  of 
Ticbanon  :  ''Behold  the  Assyrian  was  a  cedar  in  Lebanon,  with 
fair  bramlics  and  of  high  stature,  and  liis  top  was  among  the 
thick  boughs.  1 1  is  boughs  were  multiplied,  and  his  branches  he- 
came  long.  The  fir  trees  were  not  like  Ids  Imuulis,  nor  the  clu'st- 
nut  treis  like  his  branches;  nnr  nnv  tiiree  in  the  garden  of  Gch] 
like  unto  him  in  beaut  v."  The  Ix  .nif  v  and  durability  of  the  wood 
indeed  made  it  especially  appropriate  for  the  great  temple  at 
Jcrnsnlem. 

Solomon  mu^t  have  made  serious  liavuc  among  the  cedars  of 
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Lcbiinon,  as  he  employed  80,000  hewers  to  get  out  tim]>er  for  the 
temple  and  his  palace.  He  sent  10,000  at  a  time  to  prepare 
tiiiiher  and  boards.  An  Assyrian  king  set  such  value  upon  l^ba- 
non\s  cedar  as  to  transport  huge  beams  of  it  to  Nineveh,  where 
it  was  used  in  the  erection  of  the  royal  palace.  Hiram  also 
supplied  the  timber  for  roofing  the  second  temple  and  the  gigan- 
tic statue  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus,  was  carved  from  the  same  wood. 
So  also,  it  is  said,  were  the  ships  of  Serostris,  the  Egyptian 
eonqneror. 

The  Emperor  Hadrian  in  a«d«  125  came  to  the  rescue  of  the 
imperilled  trees.  High  on  the  rocky  slopes  he  carved  his  imperial 
anathema  against  all  who  should  cut  them.  Nevertheless  depre- 
dations went  on  for  centuries,  until  the  forest  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  had  dwindled  down  to  a  grove  of  400  Irces. 

To  save  it  from  complete  destruction  and  preserve  it,  Rustem 
Pasha,  governor-general  of  Lebanon,  issued  a  special  ordinance 
containing  a  series  of  stringent  regulations  calculated  to  check, 
if  not  quite  put  a  stop  to,  the  vandalism  and  carelessness  of  most 
travellers. 

It  is  forbidden  to  put  up  tents  or  other  kinds  of  shelter  within 
the  district  of  the  trees,  or  to  light  fires  or  to  cook  any  provisions 
in  their  vicinity.  No  one  is  allowed  to  break  off  a  bough  or  even 
a  twig  from  the  trees.  It  is  forbidden  to  bring  any  beasts  of  bur- 
den within  the  district.  Should  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  or  other 
pasturage  cattle  be  found  within  the  prescribed  limits  they  are 
summarily  confiscated. 

But,  if  the  cedars  are  few  in  number,  these  few  are  of  royal 
blood.  They  are  not  the  largest  of  trees,  though  some  of  the 
trunks  measure  over  40  feet  round.  Their  beauty  lies  in  the 
wide-spreading  limbs,  which  often  cover  a  circle  200  feet  or  300 
feet  in  circumference.  Some  are  tall  and  symmetrical,  with 
beautiful  horizontal  branches;  others  are  gnarled  and  knotted, 
with  inviting  seats  in  the  great  forks,  and  charming  beds  on 
the  thick  foliage  of  the  swinging  boughs. 

The  wood  has  a  sweet  odor,  is  very  hard,  and  seldom  decays. 
The  vitality  of  the  cedar,**  says  a  writer  in  Scribnet^s  Monthly, 
^  is  remarkable.  A  dead  tree  is  never  seen,  except  where  light- 
ning or  the  aze  has  been  at  work.  Often  a  great*  bough  of  one 
tree  has  grown  into  a  neighbor,  and  the  two  are  so  bound  to- 
other that  it  is  impossible  to  sav  which  is  the  parent  trunk. 
Perhaps  the  unusual  stronf:rth  and  vitality  of  the  cedars  are  due 
to  their  slow  growth.  When  a  little  sprout,  liardly  waist  hi<rh, 
is  said  to  be  ten  or  fifteen  or  twenty  years  old,  one  cannot  help 
asking.  What  mu«t  be  the  ngr^  of  the  oreat  natriarchp  of  the 
grove?  It  is  hard  to  tell  exactly.  By  the  aid  of  a  microscope 
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I  have  counted  more  tlian  TOO  rings  on  a  bough  only  30  inches 
in  diameter.  Those  who  have  studied  the  matter  more  deeply 
think  that  some  of  tliose  trees  must  bt  more  than  1000  years  old. 
Indeed,  there  is  nothing  wildly  improbable  in  the  thought  that 
perhaps  the  Guardian,  for  instance,  may  have  been  a  young  tree 
when  Hiram  began  cutting  for  tlie  temple  at  Jerusalem.'' 

This  tree  has  been  introduced  into  England,  but  cliierty 
for  ornament.  Several  wore  planted  in  the  Koyal  Gardens  in 
1G83,  and  in  80  years  accjiiircd  a  circumference  of  12  feet  and 
a  height  of  70  feet.  The  branches  extend  over  a  space  of  40 
feet  diameter. 

The  white  cedar,  or  cypress,  and  the  red  cedar,  or  juniper, 
are  very  different  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon;  indeed  they  do 
not  belong  to  the  family  of  |)ines.  Yet  the  latter  shares  some 
of  its  characteristics.  As  an  instance  of  the  extraordinary  vitality 
of  the  red  cedar  in  the  state  of  Washington,  the  Seattle  Intelii'- 
gencer  told,  in  1!M0,  of  some  shingles  cut  in  a  Washington  mill 
and  sent  east  for  exhibition  jiurposes.  Those  shingles  were  cut 
from  a  moss-covered  cedar  log  lying  on  the  ground,  and  which 
had  growing  over  it  another  cedar  tree  the  roots  of  which 
encircled  the  fallen  log.  The  growing  tree  had  750  rings,  which 
indicates,  according  to  t]io  ncrcjJti'd  theory,  that  it  was  750  years 
old.  Yet  its  growth  started  after  the  tree  from  which  the 
sliingles  were  cut  had  fallen  to  the  ground.  Here  was  a  cedar 
log,  fallen  and  lifeless,  which  had  lain  exposed  to  the  weather 
for  not  less  than  750  vears,  and  vet  was  free  from  rot  to  the 
extent  that  merchantable  shingles  could  he  sawed  from  it. 

"  Every  man  who  has  worked  in  the  woods  or  in  clearing 
land  in  this  State,"  <*oncludes  the  I nlvUi(jencer,  '*has  seen  similar 
instances  of  the  ahility  of  red  cedar  to  resist  the  ravages  of  time. 
In  alluvial  soil  along  the  river  Imnks.  in  digging  ditches,  cedar 
logs  have  heen  found  covered  hy  four  or  five  feet  of  alluvium, 
which  were  yet  sound  save  for  a  few  inclies  on  the  extreme 
outside,  although,  under  similar  inuditions,  almost  any  other 
wood  would  have  (lecaNcd  in  a  few  vears.  Conjeeture  halts  at 
any  attempt  to  e^limale  the  leiiLitli  of  time  which  might  have 
elapse*!  since  those  lo^s  were  growing  trees." 

Cent.  Tlie  first  Anu'rican  cent  was  coined  and  circulated 
in  1703.  Previous  to  this  date  sexeral  ]»atterns  had  heen  struck 
off.  These  were  experiments,  ami  were  not  circulated.  The  so- 
called  ^*  WashinL'ton  peniiie-^,"  wlii(  h  existed  previous  to  this 
date,  were  Tiot  issued  hy  the  government  and  were  models  or 
medal-^.  The  cent  of  1703  was  vorv  similar  in  appearance  to 
the  cent  of  later  dates.  Instead  of  the  wr(^ath,  however,  it  bore 
around  the  word^  '^onc  cent"  a  chain  composed  of  thirteen 
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links,  but  this  typo  was  clinnt^ed  in  the  first  year  of  isfstie.  Cents 
were  issued  annually  until  the  year  1S57,  except  tiiat  during? 
the  year  ISIT)  none  were  coined.  The  small  nickel  cents  made 
their  appearamc  in  and  tiie  coinage  of  the  copper  cents 

was  stopped.  Some  of  tlie  old  cents  are  quite  rare,  and  conse- 
cjuently  are  now  valuable.  The  rarest  cent  is  that  of  tlie  series 
of  1  ?!>!).  It  is  said  that  their  scarcity  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
firm  in  Salem,  Mass.,  then  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  obtained 
a  large  quantity  of  these  cents  from  the  mint,  drilled  holes  in 
them^  and  shi])ped  them  to  Africa  to  exchange  them  for  alave^. 
The  African  chiefs  would  string  them  and  wear  them  round 
their  necks.  If  this  story  he  true  eager  coin  collectors  are  more 
likely  to  find  specimens  of  the  cent  in  Africa  than  in  America. 

One  of  the  most  puzzling  questions  is.  What  becomes  of  the 
pennies  ?  About  80^0(H),000  of  them  are  manufactured  and  put 
into  circulation  every  year,  and,  though  a  great  many  eventually 
come  back  to  the  treasury  for  redemption,  the  majority  are  never 
seen  again.  They  simply  disappear.  Inasmuch  as  they  are 
practically  indestructible,  it  must  be  presumed  that  they  are 
lost.  They  are  subject  to  more  accidents  than  other  coins ;  chang- 
ing  hands  oftener,  and  being  of  such  small  value,  they  are  care- 
lessly treated. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  during  periods  of  commercial 
depression  pennies  accumulate  in  the  sub-treasuries,  and  when 
trade  revives  they  flow  out  rapidly.  Thus  the  cent  is  a  barometer 
of  business.  When  it  circulates  freely,  prosperity  reigns,  and 
vice  versa.  Even  a  big  storm,  or  a  spell  of  very  cold  weather, 
which  keeps  the  penny-spending  population  at  home,  is  reflected 
in  the  demand  for  coppers. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  hoaxes  in  history  was  perpetrated, 
about  1006,  in  connection  with  pennies.  A  rumor  was  started 
to  the  effect  that  in  the  coining  of  cents  of  1002  a  large  quantity 
of  gold  had  been  accidentally  spilled  into  the  molten  copper, 
on  which  account  it  was  averred  that  the  government  was  anxious 
to  recall  the  issue  as  far  as  possible. 

While  this  strange  report  was  in  circulation,  an  advertisement 
appeared  in  a  newspayier.  stating  that  a  certain  clothing  store 
in  the  city  of  Washington  would  pay  "  IS  cents  for  VMvl  pennies." 
As  a  result,  within  a  few  days  j)ractica]lv  all  of  the  VM)'i  cents  in 
the  Piedmont  section  of  North  Carolina,  and  in  half  a  dozen 
towns  in  South  Carolina,  were  l)ought  up  hy  speculators.  The 
current  price  was  three  cents  apiece;  two  davs  later  it  ro<e  to 
five  cents,  and  on  the  following  day  one  ))urcliascr  ])nid  for 
330  of  the  firecious  coins.  He  claimed  afterward  that  he  sold 
them  for  15  cents  each. 
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For  about  a  week  the  price  for  1909  pennies  ranged  from 
8  to  12  cents.  But  the  exposure  arrived  when  deliveries  of 
lar^'e  quantities  of  them  were  made  at  the  dry-goods  store  in 
Washington.  The  firm  declared  that  its  offer  was  to  pay  18  cents 
for  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  two  pennies — which  was,  of 
course,  prcjiosterous.  But  the  victims  of  the  joke  had  no  redress^ 
and  one  more  financial  bubble  went  to  join  the  multitude  that 
have  been  punctured  in  the  past. 

Chairs  are  of  sudi  high  antiquity  that  their  origin  is  lost 
in  the  twilight  of  fable.  The  Jewish  rabbins  tell  us  of  one  that 
l>cIonged  to  Abraham.  He  fashioned  it  with  his  own  hands  from 
a  tooth  that  fell  out  of  the  mouth  of  Og,  a  huge  giant  among 
his  servants  who  experienced  a  sudden  trembling  before  the 
])atriarchal  wrath.  Abraham  made  this  his  favorite  seat  until 
his  death.  Yet  there  are  not  wanting  other  rabbins  who  declare 
that  it  was  not  a  chair  but  a  bed  which  was  carved  out  of  Og's 
tooth. 

The  chair  represented  on  the  earliest  monuments  of  Oriental 
antiquity  is  without  a  back,  the  legs  are  tastefully  carved^  and  the 
seat  adorned  with  the  heads  of  rams.  The  cushion  appears 
to  he  made  of  some  rich  stuff  embroidered  or  painted.  The  legs 
were  strengthened  by  a  cross  bar,  and  frequently  ended  in  the 
feet  of  a  lion  or  the  hoofs  of  a  bull,  either  of  gold,  silver,  or 
bronze.  On  the  monuments  of  Khorsabad,  in  the  rock  tablets 
of  Malthaiah,  we  find  representations  of  chairs  supported  by 
animals,  and  by  human  figures,  sometimes  prisoners,  like  the 
carvatidje  of  the  Greeks.  In  this  they  resembled  the  arm-chairs 
of  Egypt,  but  appear  to  have  been  more  massive  than  they. 
Chairs  and  couches,  adorned  with  feet  of  silver  and  other  metals, 
were  looked  upon  as  great  objects  of  luxury  in  Persia  from 
whence  they  were  probably  introduced  into  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece.  In  the  Lycian  sculptures  we  have  representations  of 
stays  or  arms  on  either  side  of  the  seat,  such  as  lions.  This 
fashion,  introducd  into  Asia  Minor  by  the  Persians,  was  orig- 
inally borrowed  from  the  Assvrians. 

Chairs  have,  of  course,  been  connected  with  literature.  What 
may  be  called  Shakespearian  chairs  present  quite  an  interesting 
item  of  history.  Within  the  kitchen  of  the  house  in  which  he  was 
born,  at  Stratford -on- A  von,  Mr.  Irehind,  who  visited  it  in  1792, 
tell?  us  was  a  small  arched  recess  for  a  chair.  Here  often  sat 
John  Shakespeare,  and  liere  his  son  William  passed  his  earliest 
days.  "  In  tlie  corner  of  the  chimney,''  says  Ireland,  "  stood  an 
old  oak  chair,  which  had  for  a  number  of  vears  received  nearlv 
as  many  adorers  as  the  celebrated  shrine  of  the  I^ady  of  Loretto." 
This  relic  was  purchased  in  July,  1790,  by  the  Princess  Czar- 
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^oTTska,  who  made  a  journey  purposely  to  obtain  intelligence 
relative  to  Sfaakei^peare.  Being  told  he  had  often  sat  in  this 
chair,  she  placed  herself  in  it  and  expressed  an  ardent  wish  to 
become  its  purchaser;  but  being  informed  that  it  was  not  to  be 
sold  at  any  price,  she  gave  a  handsome  gratuity  to  old  Mrs.  Harte 
and  left  the  place  with  apparent  rcirrot.  About  four  months- 
after,  the  anxiety  of  tho  princess  could  no  longer  be  restrained, 
and  her  secretary  was  despatched  express,  as  the  fit  agent,  to  pur- 
chase tills  treasure  at  any  rate.  The  sum  of  twenty  guineas,  or 
somewhat  more  than  $100,  was  the  price  fixed  on,  and  the  secre- 
tary and  chair,  with  a  proper  certificate  of  its  authenticity,  on 
stamped  paper,  set  off  in  a  chaise  for  Tioiuh^n. 

With  all  due  anxiety  to  supply  relic-hunters  who  visit  Strat- 
ford, and  who  sometimes  feel  disappointed  with  the  little  which 
remains  there  connected  with  the  poet,  the  abseneo  of  the  genuine 
chair  was  not  long  felt.  A  very  old  chair  .is  still  in  the  place; 
and  Washington  Irving  thus  speaks  of  the  cliair  he  saw  in  1820: 
"  The  most  favorite  object  of  curiosity,  however,  is  Shakespeare's 
chair.  It  stands  in  the  chimney-nook  of  a  small,  gloomy  cham- 
ber, just  behind  what  was  his  father'  sliop.  Here  he  may  many 
a  time  have  sat  when  he  was  a  boy,  watching  the  slowly 
revolving  spit  witli  all  the  longings  of  an  urchin,  or  of  an  evening 
listening  to  the  crones  and  gossips  of  Stratford,  dealing  forth 
churchyard  tales,  and  legendary  anecdotes  of  the  troublesome 
times  of  Kngland." 

in  this  chair  it  is  the  custom  for  every  one  who  visits  the 
house  to  sit  ;  whether  this  is  done  witii  tlu*  hope  of  inibil)ing  anv 
of  the  insj)iration  of  the  bard,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say:  1  merely 
mention  the  fact;  and  mine  host  ])rivately  assun-d  nw,  tiiat 
though  built  of  solid  oak,  such  was  tlie  piL'scnl  zeal  of  devotees, 
that  the  chair  had  to  Ije  new-bottomed,  at  least  once  in  tliree 
years.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  also,  in  tbe  history  of  this  extra- 
ordinary chair,  that  it  partakes  something  of  the  volatile  natnr*' 
of  the  Santa  Caso  of  Loretto,  or  tbe  flying  chair  of  tbe  Arabian 
enchanter;  for,  though  sold  some  years  since  to  a  Northern  prin- 
cess, it  has  found  its  way  back  again  to  tbe  old  cliinincy  corner. 

There  was  found,  however,  by  Ireland,  during  tln^  visit  of 
whii'h  we  have  already  spoken,  in  170*2,  in  a  house  in  Stratford, 
a  cliair  which,  then*  can  be  little  doubt,  was  really  ofu-u  occupied 
by  the  immortal  bard.  It  was  in  tbe  luuise  of  tbe  father  of  .\iine 
Ilathaway,  wbo  afterward  became  Shakespeare's  wife.  Irelaiid 
purchased  this  chair,  which  he  engraved  in  his  "  Picturesque 
Views  on  the  Avon."  He  says  that  it  was  called  Shakespeare's 
courting  chair. 

With  a  similar  desire  to  please  relic-hunters  and  lovers  to 
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that  which  has  been  already  shown,  thia  chair,  although  Ion;; 
since  gone,  has  a  succcssfor  dignified  by  the  same  name,  in  an  old 
settle  in  the  passage  through  the  house,  and  which  has  but  one 

bit  of  old  wood  in  it. 

In  Walmer  Cnstlc,  the  home  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  is 
the  chair  occupied  bv  Pitt  and  another  that  was  the  favorite  o2 
the  Iron  Duke,  also  the  chair  in  wiiich  he  died. 

A  valuable  arm-chair  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of 
Kadnor.  Tt  originally  cost  forty  thousand  dollars,  and  was 
presented  by  the  city  of  Au^^slnirir  to  tlie  Emperor  Kudolph  II 
of  Germany  about  the  year  157(1.  1 1  is  of  steel,  and  took  the  artist 
about  thirty  years  to  make.  The  chair  became  the  property  of 
Count  Tessin,  ambassador  from  the  court  of  Sweden  to  the 
£nglis}i  court.  Uustavus  Brauder  afterwards  bought  it,  as  an 
anli<|iie.  for  eighteen  hundred  guineas,  and  sold  it  to  the  Earl 
of  Radnor  for  six  hundred  guineas. 

The  Shah  of  Persia  owns  the  most  valua))le  arm-chair  in  the 
world.  He  has  an  ann-cliair  of  solid  gold  iulaid  with  precious 
stones.  Ahout  the  year  11)00  some  of  the  stones  were  stolen  from 
one  of  the  legs  of  the  chair,  and  the  Shaii^  full  of  indignation, 
ordered  the  arrest  of  a  ninid)Pr  of  servants  and  held  the  keeper 
of  the  ])alace  responsihle  for  the  furniture,  with  the  intimation 
that  if  tlie  thief  was  not  discovered  the  keeper  would  he  beheaded. 
The  culprit  heing  eventually  found,  he  was  forthwith  beheaded 
and  his  head  carried  on  a  pole  by  tlie  imperial  body-guard 
through  tlic  streets  of  Teheran. 

W'iien  tlie  Pilgrim  fathers  left  I'Jigland  thev  hrought  their 
chairs  with  them  in  the  MaylV)W(  r.  In  Pilgrim  llall,  Plvmouth, 
there  are  many  arti(les,  including  eiiairs,  that  lielonged  to  the 
Pilgrims.  In  the  rooms  of  the  Massaehnsetts  Historical  Stu'ietv 
is  the  chair  owned  hy  (Jovernor  Winthrnp.  In  the  sehool  at 
Wittenl)erg.  formerly  the  university,  is  still  sliown  the  chair  as 
well  as  the  drinking-cuj)  and  the  tahle  of  Atartin  Luther.  Har- 
cena,  the  Jesuit,  tells  us  that  when  Satan  once  appeared  tn  him, 
his  humility  led  him  to  invite  the  prince  of  darkness  to  sit  in  the 
chair,  as  heing  more  wnrthy  of  it  than  the  .lesuit  himself.  In  the 
vestry  of  John  iiunvan  ("hurcli,  in  Jiedford,  is  the  ehair  in  which 
the  "glorious  dreamer"  sat.  In  the  council  cluunher  in  New 
York  is  the  chair  which  wjis  used  hy  the  immortal  \Vashingt<ui 
when  he  took  his  farewell  of  the  .\mcrican  navy.  Another  which 
was  wont  to  he  filled  hy  Dr.  I>enjamin  Franklin,  t'x-president 
of  the  Philosophical  S(.(  iely.  This  cliair  for  nuiny  years  was 
not  in  the  college  I  iiiMing.  hut  was  long  ago  restored  to  its 
proper  place  in  the  id  jary  by  llew  John  Bray,  of  Humphreys- 
ville,  Ct. 
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Still  another,  dated  1700,  belonged  to  the  first  president  of 
Tale  College,  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson. 

Cbameleoii.  There  arc  popular  notions  that  the  chameleon 
Ihca  <m  air  and  that  he  constantly  changes  his  colors,  some  say 
at  his  own  caprice  (with  the  object  of  terrorizing  or  astonishing 
the  spectators)  and  some  say  in  accorrlance  with  the  colors  of 
the  surrounding  objects.  These  notions — cherished  by  most  of 
as  from  infancy,  repeated  in  many  a  juvenile  book  on  animals, 
and  constantly  utilized  by  the  poets — are  mere  vulf^ar  errors. 
The  food  of  the  chameleon  is  certainly  a  li^rht  diet,  but  not  quite 
90  unsubstantial  as  the  air;  he  lives  on  small  insects,  principally 
flies,  wljicli  he  catches  by  dartinjj  out  bis  tDn^-uc  at  tlicni  as  they 
fly  past.  Tlie  ton^rue,  wliich  is  capai)le  of  Ix'iiii,'  greatly  cldiiiiatpd 
ind  darted  out  with  great  rapidity,  is  ccncrcd  at  its  point  w  ilh  a 
glutinous  saliva,  to  which  the  insects  adhere,  and  they  are  tlnis 
clrawn  into  the  animal's  mouth.  It  is  true  the  chameleon  can 
exist  without  food  for  a  very  long  period,  and  this  fact,  tf\cr('thcr 
with  the  almost  invisible  size  of  his  actual  food  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  he  catches  it,  has  j)rohahly  given  rise  to  the  error 
alludetl  to.  As  to  bis  changing  col^r,  it  is  pcM'fcctly  true  that  he 
does  so.  but  neither  of  the  explanations  of  the  fact  given  above 
ii  the  correct  one.  Tt  is  now  pretty  well  established,  thanks  to 
the  researches  of  Cuvier,  that  this  change  of  color  is  due  to  the 
action  of  the  lungs  (which  are  of  an  extraordinary  size)  upon  the 
bhxKl,  when  the  animal  is  under  the  inlhience  of  fear  or  (ttlier 
passions.  And  in  tliis  he  verv  much  resendjles  man,  who  turns 
white,  red,  bluish,  yellow,  or  other  colors,  under  the  influence  cf 
foar.  anger,  or  disease.  It  is  said,  also,  that  the  cbnm<'leon  i^ 
deaf.  Another  error.  His  sense  of  hearing  is  not  acute,  but  still 
he  hears. 

Chameleon  Fishes.  The  colors  shown  on  many  well-known 
colored  plates  of  West  Indian  fishes  published  in  standard 
worica  on  ichthyology  are,  we  find,  not  those  of  normal  conditions, 
but  rather  those  of  dying,  dead,  and  rapidly  fading  fishes.  Ex- 
periments in  the  New  York  Aquarium  have  shown  that  such 
colora  are  merely  the  vestiges  of  the  last  convulsive  color  exeite- 
menta  of  the  specimens  nsed.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the 
rapid  changes  for  which  the  dying  dolphin  is  celebrated.  Even 
if  painted  from  newly  caught  wild  fishes,  held  in  a  portable 
ti|iiariiim,  as  some  of  them  were,  they  show  hiding  or  alarm  color;? 
only,  and  in  every  case  represent  merely  one  of  several  ])ossible 
phaaea  of  coloration. 

In  fact  it  has  been  poasible  to  show,  by  ex{)eriments  with  liv- 
ing fisbea  in  the  Aqnarinm,  just  which  paintings  and  phot^*- 
13 
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graphs  reproduced  in  standard  works  were  made  from  dead 
specimens  and  which  were  not. 

It  is  well  known  that  northern  sea  fishes  habitually  frequent- 
ing green  or  yellow  seaweed  ac(juire  to  some  extent  the' general 
color  tone  of  their  habitat,  and  that  trout  from  dark  water  ape 
dark  colored,  while  those  inhabitinj?  waters  where  there  is  sandy 
or  gravelly  bottom  are  light  colored.  Such  conditions  have  long 
been  appreciated  at  tlie  Aquarium,  where  fishes  kept  in  tanks 
lined  with  wliite  tiles  habitually  wear  their  ligliter  colors,  only 
an  occasional  blind  fish  remaining  unchanged.  The  pale,  color- 
less fishes  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  gradually  Ixu onu^  darker  when 
exposed  to  light  in  the  Aquarium.  Tliese  lislies,  although  witli 
eyes  that  are  virtually  useless,  arc  still  able  to  distinguish  light 
from  darkness. — Cent  art/  Magazine, 

Champagne.  The  invention  of  champagne  is  attributed  to 
one  Dom  Perignon,  a  Benedictine  monk  who  was  appointed 
cellarer  to  bis  monastery  in  the  year  1GG8.  In  the  pursuit  of 
his  new  duties  he  fell  upon  the  idea  of  "  marrying''  the  different 
wines  produced  in  the  vineyards  around  hini.  He  had  noticed 
that  one  sort  imparted  fragrance  and  another  generosity,  like- 
wise that  the  blackest  gra])es  j)roduccd  a*white  wine  that  kept 
good,  instead  of  turning  yellow  and  disintegrating  as  did  the 
Avliite  wine  made  from  white  grapes.  This  wiiite  or  gray  wine 
produced  from  the  jirovince  of  Champagne  became  famous,  ami 
most  famous  of  all  that  ])roduced  from  I'erignon's  own  district, 
Haut  ^'illiers.  lie  also  discovered  that  a  })iece  of  cork  was  in 
every  way  superior  as  a  stojjpcr  to  the  obl-fashioned  flax  di|)ped 
in  oil.  By  experiment  after  experiment  he  finally  evolved  an 
effervescent  wine  such  as  we  ]iow  call  champagne,  which  was 
at  once  hailed  as  pleasanter  to  the  taste  and  more  exhilarating 
to  the  spirits  than  the  still  wine.  It  was  at  a  souper  d'anct  that 
the  .Mar<}iiis  dc  Sillcry  introduced  the  new  wine  to  court  eirck's. 
In  the  midst  of  the  festivities,  we  are  told,  a  dozen  blooming 
damsels,  dressed  as  Bacchanals,  suddeidy  appeared  bearing  flower- 
wreathed  bottles  in  their  hands,  and  great  was  the  exultation 
when  the  corks  popped  and  the  li(pu)r  fizzed  and  sizzled  in  tall 
glasses  made  expressly  for  holding  the  new  wine,  to  be  followed 
by  still  greater  exultation  when  the  wine  itself  was  tasted  and 
pronounced  exquisite.  Thereafter  sparkling  wine  was  an  indis- 
pensable adjunct  to  all  the  petit  soupers  of  the  period. 

Charter  Oak,  a  tree  which  once  stood  in  Hartford,  is  mem- 
orable in  the  history  of  Connecticut  as  the  hiding-place  of  the 
colonial  charter  in  1687.  The  motive  for  the  hiding  was  to  keep 
the  charter  out  of  the  hands  of  Sir  Edmmid  Andros,  the  newly 
appointed  governor  of  all  New  England.   According  to  some- 
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what  doubtful  tradition,  Captain  Joseph  Wadsworth  was  the 
hero  of  the  incident.  There  is  reason  indeed  to  believe  that  the 
original  charter  was  secreted,  possibly  in  the  oak-tree  of  tradi- 
tion, some  time  before  Andres's  arrival  at  Hartford,  and  that 
a  duplicate  figured  in  the  historic  scene  in  the  council  chamber. 
The  oak-tree  was  several  centuries  old  and  had  reached  a  diameter 
of  seven  feet  when  it  was  blown  down  by  a  storm  in  1856.  A 
monument,  unveiled  in  1909  by  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars 
of  Connecticut,  marks  the  spot  where  it  stood,  at  an  angle  of 
lawn  between  two  roads  now  known  respectively  as  Charter  Oak 
Avenue  and  Charter  Oak  Place.  It  is  a  simi)lc  granite  obelisk 
encircled  by  oak-leaves  and  resting  upon  a  globe  which  in  turn 
rests  upon  four  dolphins. 
The  inscription  reads : 

Near  this  Hfjot  stooil  the 

Charter  Oak, 
Memorable  in  the  history 
of  the 
Colony  of  Connert icut 
As  the  hiding-place  of  the  Charter 
October  31,  1687. 
The  tree  fell 
Aug.  21,  1856. 

Lorifc  l)C'fore  ^fark  Twain  lia<l  Ijccoino  a  citizon  of  TTartfnr<l 
and  a  siiariT  of  its  triories  he  made  lunnorous  capital  out  of  the 
local  j)at  riot  ism  and  its  chief  object  of  solf-gratulatiou.  This 
passage  occurred  iii  one  of  his  early  speeclies: 

I  went  all  over  Hartford  with  a  citizen  whose  ancestorR  came  over 
with  the  Pil;;riniH  in  the  Quaker  Citif — in  the  Mayflower  I  shoui<l  sny — 
and  he  showed  ine  all  the  historie  relies  of  Hartford.  He  showed  nie 
a  beautiful  carved  chair  in  the  Senate  chamber,  where  liie  L)ewigged 
and  awfully  homely  old-time  governors  of  the  Commonwealth  frown 
from  their  canvas  overhead.  "  Made  from  Charter  Oak,"  he  said.  I 
gazed  upon  it  with  inexpressible  solieitude.  He  showed  me  another 
carved  chair  in  the  House.  "  Charter  Oak,"  he  said.  1  jjazed  ajjain 
with  intereat.  Then  he  looked  at  the  ru^ty,  stained,  and  famous  old 
Charter,  and  presently  I  turned  to  move  away.  But  he  solemnly  drew 
iiie  baek  and  pointed  to  the  frame.  "  Charter  Oak,"  said  he.  I  wor- 
shipped. We  went  down  to  \Viulsworth'.s  Athenseuni,  and  I  wanted  to 
look  at  the  pictures;  but  he  conveyed  me  silentlv  to  a  corner,  and 
pointed  to  a  log  rudely  shaped  somewhat  like  a  chair,  and  whispered 
"Charter  Oak."  I  eichibited  the  accustomed  reverence.  He  showed 
me  a  walking  stick,  needle-ea.se.  a  dow-eoUar,  a  three-legged  stool,  a 
boot-jack,  a  dinn<'r  talde.  a  ten-pin  alley,  a  toothpieker  

I  interrupted  him  and  said,  "  Never  mind — we'll  bunch  the  whole 
lumber-yard,  and  call  it  ** 

"Charter  Oak,"  he  said. 

"  Weil,"  I  said,  "  now  let  ns  go  and  sec  some  Charter  Oak  for  a 
diange." 
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I  incsiit  that  for  a  joke;  but  how  wm  he  to  know  that,  being  a 
stranger?  He  took  me  around  and  showed  me  Charter  Oak  enough  to 
build  a  plaiik-roml  from  here  to  (Ireat  Salt  I^ke  City,  It  i-*  a  shame 
to  confess  it,  but  I  bo;;an  to  ffet  a  little  weary  of  Charter  Oak  finally; 
and  when  he  invited  me  to  go  home  with  him  to  t4:a,  it  filled  me  with 
a  bleaaed  aense  of  relief.  He  introdueed  me  to  hit  wife,  and  they  left 
me  alone  for  a  moment  to  amuae  myaelf  with  their  little  boj.  I  aud,  in 
a  grave,  paternal  way. 

"  ^Fv  son,  what  is  your  nnnio?" 

And  he  .said,  "  Charter  Oak  Johnson.** 

Thia  was  auflleient  for  a  aensitiw  mtttrs  like  mine.  I  departed 
out  of  that  mansion  without  another  word. 

Chauffeur.  Knrly  light-house?,  hoth  in  EnroiK*  and 
AiiKTicn,  wi»rr  ilhunincd  hy  a  priniitivo  constnu-tion  consisting 
of  a  «:ral«',  or  chairciir,  jihicrd  on  their  summit,  in  which  billots 
of  wo(m1  or  coal  were  l)urn('(l.  ThostJ  coal  lights  survived  in 
England  as  late  as  182 '2,  and  ou  the  Baltic  Sea  as  recently  as 

18  m;. 

The  luune  ehanfTer,"  l>y  which  our  forefathers  in  England 
designated  these  grates,  will  doubtlesp  recall  the  new  much- 
s|)oken-of  'ShaulTeur  *'  of  the  modern  automobile;  but  wlu^reas 
tlie  latter  name  is  one  which  in  French  means  ''one  who  heats; 
a  stoker;  a  tirenuin  ;  hence  an  engine  driver."  tlie  old  "chauffer** 
is  hcliev(Ml  to  have  been  an  iMiglish  corruption  of  the  "  chaufour,** 
an  apjmratus  wherein  to  burn  lime  ( "  ehau-four,"  lime  oven). 

Check,  Cheque.  According  to  th.e  Si  rand  Magazine  for 
August,  1!Hk;,  the  smalh'st  check  ever  drawn  by  any  government 
M'as  that  with  which  the  United  Statrs  for  a  j)eriod  of  five  years 
annually  rewarded  Maurice  Troctor,  of  Mineral  Point,  Iowa 
Co.,  Wisconsin,  for  his  services  in  carrying  the  mails  from  that 
town  to  l)odg(nille.  It  took  the  form  of  a  ])ostal  warrant  for  one 
cent,  (hily  <lrawn  upon  the  'I'reasurer  of  the  United  States  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Pnu  Inr  and  signed  l)y  \V.  Allen. 

The  distance  from  Mineral  Point  to  Dodgeville  is  eight  miles. 
Proctor  ran  a  stage  line  for  passengers  and  goods  between  these 
two  towns.  But  he  wanted  to  see  the  magic  legend  "  U.  S.  Mail 
painted  gayly  on  his  coach,  so  in  good  faith  and  in  due  form 
he  otfered  to  undertake  tlie  task  of  transporting  Uncle  Sam's 
episth's.  Some  twenty  competitors  were  eager  to  secure  the  same 
contract,  but  none  could  quite  underbid  Mr.  Proctor\s  one-cent 
]>roposal.  The  })ost-oHice  otlicials,  having  found  Mr.  Proctor 
iinanciallv  res])onsible  for  the  amount  inv(»lved  in  the  transaction, 
awarded  him  the  contract.  Twice  a  day,  fair  weather  or  foul, 
good  crops  or  bad  crops,  employes  of  Mr.  Proctor  carry  the  mails 
on  this  arrang'nnent.  It  is  to  be  wondered  if,  the  world  round, 
any  government  job  i*--  so  well  done  for  so  little.  This  odd  eon- 
tract  was  recently'  renewed  for  a  period  of  four  years^  the  four 
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cents  being  payable  in  four  annual  instalments.  When  Mr. 
Pxoctor  received  his  first  cheque  from  the  Treasury  Department 
he  was  immediately  offered  thirty-six  dollars  for  the  curiosity, 
and  he  sold  it  at  this  price." 

A  check  for  fifty  cents  issued  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
as  a  refund  on  empty  barrels  is  said  to  be  preserved  as  a  curiosity 
in  the  arcliivos  of  that  company.  It  is  endorsed  by  forty  business 
men  of  "Middletown,  New  York,  so  that  it  obviously  assisted  in 
settling  $20  worth  of  indebtedness. 

One  of  the  queerest  of  recorded  checks  was  drawn  by  Joseph 
C.  Palmer,  a  California  pioneer.  In  the  'fifties  he  was  a  member 
of  the  banking  firm  of  Palmer,  Cook  and  Co.  "To  show  his 
readiness  to  adopt  original  methods  in  an  emergency,''  said  the 
San  Francisco  Bulletin  in  an  obituary  article,  "  it  is  related  that 
once  a  depositor  called  to  draw  a  large  sum  of  money  ($28,000) 
from  the  l)ank.  Mr.  Palmer's  consent  was  necessary,  but  he  had 
been  called  away  to  attend  to  some  duty  in  a  lumber-yard  a  mile 
or  more  from  the  bank. 

Thither  the  depositor  hastened  and  made  known  his  wants 
and  the  necessity  of  having  them  attended  to  at  once.  !Mr. 
Palmer  could  find  neither  pen,  pencil,  ink,  nor  paper.  But  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation  he  picked  up  a  shingle,  borrowed 
a  piece  of  red  chalk,  and  with  it  wrote  a  check  on  the  shingle  in 
large  and  distinct  letters  for  $28,000. 

"  This  was  good  when  presented  for  all  the  money  the 
depositor  had  in  bank." 

Cheese.  Clieese  and  the  curdling  of  milk  are  mentioned  in 
the  book  of  Job.  David  was  sent  by  his  father,  Jesst\  to  carry 
ten  cheeses  to  the  camp  and  to  look  how  his  brethren  fared. 
"  Cheese  of  Icinc  formed  part  of  the  supplies  of  David's  army 
at  Mahanaim  during  tlie  rebellion  of  Absalom.  Homer  states 
that  cheese  formed  pait  of  the  ample  stores  found  by  Tilyssos  in 
the  cave  of  the  Cyclop  Polyphemus.  KiiripidcvS,  Thedcritus,  and 
other  earlv  ])oets  mention  cheese.  LucloI|)liiis  says  that  excellent 
cheese  and  butter  were  made  by  the  ancient  Kthiojtians;  and 
Strabo  states  that  some  of  the  ancient  Britons  were  so  ignorant, 
that,  though  they  had  abundance  of  Tuilk.  they  did  not  under- 
stand the  art  of  making  cheese.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any 
of  these  ancient  nations  had  discovered  the  use  of  rennet  in  mak- 
ing cheese,  but  they  seem  merely  to  have  allowed  the  milk  to 
sour,  and  to  have  formed  their  cheese  from  the  caseous  part 
of  the  milk,  after  expelling  the  serum  or  whey.  As  David,  when 
too  young  to  carry  arms,  was  al)le  to  run  to  the  camp  with  ten 
cheese,  ten  loa\es,  and  an  ephah  of  parched  corn,  the  cheeses 
must  have  been  very  small. 
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Of  the  Kn;^'li  li  ( lui'jses  iu  his  day  Thomas  Fuller,  iu  '*Tlie 
Worthies  of  England/'  gives  a  quaint  account:  **  Poor  men  cat 
cheese  for  hunger,  ricli  for  digestion.  It  seems  that  the  ancient 
British  had  no  skill  in  the  making  thereof  till  taught  by  the 
Romans^  and  now  the  Bomans  may  even  learn  of  us  more  exact- 
ness therein.  The  county  of  Chester  doth  afford  the  best  for 
quantity  and  (lualitv;  and  yet  their  cows  are  not  (as  in  other 
shires)  housed  in  the  winter;  so  that  it  may  seem  strange,  that 
the  hardiest  kino  should  yield  the  teuderest  cheese.  Some  essayed 
in  vain  to  make  the  like  in  other  places, though  hence  thov  fetched 
both  their  kine  and  dairv  maids.  It  seems  thev  should  have 
fetched  their  ground  too  (wherein  surely  some  occult  excellency 
in  this  kind),  or  else  so  good  cheese  will  not  be  made.  1  hear  not 
the  like  commendation  of  the  butter  in  this  county ;  and  per- 
chance these  two  commodities  are  like  stars  of  a  ditfe rent  horizon, 
so  that  the  elevation  of  tiie  one  to  eminency  is  the  depression  of 
the  other." 

English  and  (Germans  are  greater  consumers  of  clieese  than 
Americans.  Both  are  surpassed  hy  the  Norwegians.  But  the 
greatest  of  all  cheese  countries,  alike  as  consumer  and  producer, 
is  Switzerland,  with  the  culniiiuiting  point  in  Zermatt.  Jt  is 
even  asserted  that  the  social  rank  of  a  family  in  that  part  of  the 
Swiss  confcileration  is  dcterniined  hy  the  age  and  the  quality  of 
the  cheese  in  its  larder.  There  are  patricians  who  own  cliecsea 
a  century  old.  These  are  served  only  on  solemn  occasions, — 
christenings,  weddings,  or  funerals. 

Each  pantry  contains  at  least  as  nianv  chooses  as  there  are 
living  (  hildren  in  tlu'  family.  For  every  hirth  a  cheese  is  made 
and  named  alter  the  ne  . corner,  then  ]»ut  away  until  his  or  her 
wedding.  On  l!i:it  ix-casion  all  giic>ls  lat  a  slice  from  the  hride's 
and  the  hridegroom's  (^icese,  as  liarhingers  of  gcMul  luck  I'or  hnth. 
The  remainder  is  (aretuliy  put  away  to  be  ^c^ved  at  the  dealii 
of  the  ej)onymic  owner. 

In  1!M0  it  was  ic|»ortcd  that  an  ancient  cheese  dating  from 
ITS.")  had  hecn  discovered  in  a  conci'ale<I  shelter  at  Los  Ormonts. 
It  was  as  lianl  as  a  nuk  and  iiad  to  he  cut  with  a  saw.  It  is 
re])i)rted  to  lia\t'  ta^^tt  tl  good. 

The  T'nited  States  i<  the  country  of  nianini<»iii  iheeses.  It 
has  heen  a  sort  of  staicato  cu>iom  to  present  monsters  of  this 
soil  to  the  })ii>ideiil.  The  jtreiedcnt  was  set  in  the  time  of  JellVr- 
son  at  the  hcginning  of  the  ninciceiilh  century.  Immediately 
that  his  elei  tion  was  assuretl,  the  inhahitants  of  ('he>hirc,  Mass., 
assendded  in  a  triunijdiant  mass  meeting  and  resolved  to  build  a 
ehec-e  that  should  eclipse  all  records.  It  was  further  resolved 
that  Elder  John  Leland,  the  champion  Jetlersonian  of  iJew  Eng- 
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kndy  should  accompany  the  gift  to  Wasliingtuii  and  jiresent  it  to 
the  chief  magistrate  as  a  Xew  Year's  gift. 

July  20,  1801,  was  fixed  upon  for  the  consl ruc  tion  of  this 
trophy.  Darius  Brown  at  onte  constructed  a  luon.^trous  (•hl•e^:o 
hoop  4  feet  in  diameter  and  18  inches  liigli,  which  the  viMagc 
Macksraiths  strengthened  with  huge  iron  hands.  Ehlor  Lehmd 
announced  from  his  pulpit  that  the  curds  were  to  he  l)r()»ight  in  tr) 
Elisha  Brown's  cider-mill,  op])osite  the  Whitford  Korks.  I>'v\ 
was  laid  upon  every  milk  cow  and  mihl-yiehling  heifer  within 
the  precincts  of  the  town,  except  those  owned  hy  Federalists. 
Great  caution  was  exercised  to  preserve  the  orthodoxy  of  liie 
product  from  any  leaven  of  Federal  liercsy. 

"When  July  20  arrived,  ever  sort  of  whoeh'd  vehicle  and  every 
hf-ast  of  liurden — horse,  ox,  ass,  or  mule — was  pressed  into  service, 
and  all  good  JefTersonians  hastened  to  tlie  appointed  rendezvous 
from  highway,  cross-road,  and  hridle-path.  As  each  contrihutor 
drew  up  to  the  cider-mill,  a  committee  received  him  with  con- 
gratulator}'  greetings.  The  cream  was  {)assed  to  a  connnitt(H? 
comprised  of  the  most  accomplished  dairy-women  of  the  town, 
who  placed  the  curd  within  the  great  hoop. 

**  The  last  deposit  having  heen  made,  the  giant  screw  slowly 
descended  from  the  ponderous  heain,  and.  taking  the  monster 
preparation  in  its  resistless  clasp,  soon  copious  streams  of  foam- 
irii:  wliey  descended  to  the  ground.  Thi  n  Elder  Ix^land  niajes- 
tiially  arose  and  in  solemn  and  eloquent  words  dedicated  this 
monster  cheese  to  their  honored  friend,  Thomas  JclTcrson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  I'nitcd  States  of  America.  A  suitahU'  hymn,  lined 
off  hy  the  elder  to  the  tune  of  Mcar,  was  sung  with  great  elTect. 
The  assend)lage  was  tlirn  dismiss('(l  with  a  lienediction  and 
proudly  returned  to  their  liomes,  thoroughly  alive  to  the  fact  that 
it  had  lu't-n  participant  in  the  exercises  of  the  greatest  day 
Chesfiire  had  ever  known  as  a  locality,  and  which  lias  never 
U-H-n  matched  in  its  history  since." 

So  writes  the  editor  of  the  Berkshire  Kvcniiuj  luifjir,  in  a  com- 
memorative article  that  appeared  in  January,  IIU'J.  The  same 
auihoritv  adds  that  on  the  eleventh  day  the  great  cheese  was 
removed  from  the  cider-press.  It  provtnl  to  he  in  jierfect  sha])e 
And  (  ondition,  and  was  removed  to  tiie  dairv-house  of  Darius 
Brown  to  he  cured  ai!d  dried. 

7'he  great  clu'cse  made  its  jouriuy  to  Washington  from  Ches- 
hire, Mass.,  in  a  wagon  drawn  hy  six  horses,  and  hearing  the 
laix'l.  "The  greatest  cheese  in  America  for  the  greatest  man  in 
America." 

Ji'tferson,  however,  was  excee«lingly  shv  of  accepting  any 
gifti*,  and  insisted  on  ])ayiiig  for  the  ciieese,  which  c<ist  him  '$>00. 
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And  six  months  later  there  was  still  some  of  that  cheese  Ieft> 
notwithstanding  tlie  President's  lavish  hospitality. 

All  the  original  documents  referring  to  the  presentation  and 

acceptance  of  the  cliec«e  are  preserved  bv  the  descendants  of 
Darius  Brown  in  ClKsliire.  In  responding  to  Elder  Leland's 
presentation  speech,  Jeiferson  cxtentied  liis  warmest  thanks  to 
the  people  of  Cliesliire,  saying  t4iat  he  looked  upon  this  New 
Year's  gift  a?  a  token  of  the  fidelity  of  the  very  heart  of  the 
people  of  tlie  land  to  the  great  cause  of  equal  rights  to  all  men. 

I  sliall  cause/'  continued  he,  this  auspicious  event  to  be 
placed  upon  the  archives  of  the  nation,  while  I  shall  ever  esteem 
this  occasion  as  one  of  the  ha})piest  in  my  history.  And  now,  my 
reverend  and  most  respected  friend,  I  will,  with  the  consent  and 
in  the  presence  of  my  Cahinet  ollicers,  proceed  to  have  this 
monster  cut,  and  you  will  take  hack  to  your  Hcrkshire  home  a 
portion  of  it  that  your  people  may  test  its  richness,  flavor,  and 
e(piality,  and  you  will  couNcy  to  (licni  niy  heartiest  thanks.  Tell 
tlieni  never  to  fnltt  r  in  the  princi])les  which  they  have  so  nobly 
defended,  having  l)ravcly  and  successfully  come  to  the  rescue  of 
our  beloved  emmtry  in  the  tinu^  of  its  deepest  and  greatest  peril. 
1  wish  them  henlth  and  pros{)erity,  and  that  rivers  of  milk  may 
never  cease  to  abundantly  flow  in  to  not  only  themselves  but  their 
posterity." 

The  steward  of  the  White  House  tlien,  on  a  signal  from  the 
President,  advanced  with  a  huge  and  glittering  knife  and  carved 
the  monster  eheese  in  the  ])resence  of  the  President  and  Cabinet, 
foreign  diplomats,  and  many  distinguished  men  an<l  women  of 
anciint  note.  Its  color  was  a  heautiful  annotto,  somewhat  varie- 
gated in  shade  owing  to  the  mixture  of  so  many  curds,  and  it 
was  the  object  of  the  greatest  curiositv.  (treat  slices  were  served 
uj)  wilh  l)read  to  the  Proidcnt,  Cabinet,  diplon^itic  represen- 
tatives in  tlie  order  of  their  rank  and  station,  and  to  others,  until 
all  had  been  feasted.  J'^lder  Leland  was  then  introduced,  person 
l>y  person,  by  th(»  IVesident  to  the  entire  gathering.  The  presen- 
tation of  this  cheese  and  the  attendant  ceremonies  became  of 
great  notoriety  in  the  year  and  accounts  of  the  event  were 

published  in  the  press  all  over  the  United  States  and  in  many 
foreign  countries. 

A  cheese  of  even  larger  proportions  was  sent  to  President 
Jackson  hy  a  dairy  farmer  who  wanted  to  bring  the  excellence  of 
the  dairy  products  of  his  neighborhood  prominently  into  notice. 

This  particular  cheese  was  over  4  feet  in  diameter,  2  feet 
thick,  and  weighcil  1400  pound::.  In  order  to  get  rid.  of  it,  it 
was  announced  that  at  a  certain  reception  the  President's  man- 
sion would  be  thrown  open  to  the  people  and  that  they  would  be 
entertained  with  cheese.  And  that  cheese  vanished  in  two  hooia. 
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An  oyo-witncs>  vrotc  that  it  was  "surrounded  with  a  dense 
crowd  as  it  stood  in  the  vestibule,  who,  without  crackers,  pur- 
veyed away  1400  pounds.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  every  room 
and  throughout  the  city  was  filled  with  the  odor.  We  have  met 
it  at  every  turn — the  halls  of  the  Capitol  have  been  perfumed 
with  it  from  the  numbers  who  partook  of  it  having  carried  away 
great  masses  in  their  coat  pockets/'  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  aetute  dairy  farmer  was  imbued  with  a  rare 
genius  for  advertising. 

It  was  customary  for  some  of  the  friends  of  Martin  Van 
Buren,  who  succeeded  Jackson  in  the  Presidency,  to  send  him  a 
monster  cheese  every  year.  This,  on  one  occasion,  he  caused  to  be 
distributed  to  his  callers  at  a  public  reception.  But  it  proved 
a  costly  gift,  for  the  crumbs  were  trodden  into  the  carpet  and 
ruined  the  upholstery  of  the  splendid  furniture  of  the  room 
known  as  the  East  room. 

The  Illustrated  London  News  January  6,  1829,  records  the 
arrival  in  England  of  what  up  to  that  time  was  the  largest  cheese 
ever  made  in  the  world.  Here  is  the  item : 

Labor  Cheese. — ^There  has  just  heen  received,  by  the  packet 
ship  Margaret  Evans,  from  the  United  States,  an  immense  cheese, 
made  from  the  milk  of  seven  hundred  cows;  its  weight  is  1474 
pounds;  its  circumference  is  13  feet,  thickness  18  inches:  every 
inch  thick  will  weigh  three-quarters  of  a  hundredweiirlit.  It  was 
exhibited  at  the  great  fair  at  l^ew  York,  and  gained  the  highest 
premium :  made  by  Messrs.  Austin  and  Stone,  Austinhurgh, 
Ashtabula  County,  Ohio:  purchased  by  Mr.  John  Craft,  20, 
Philpot-lane,  City. 

The  biggest  of  all  big  cheeses,  however,  was  that  exhibited  in 
11)11  at  the  National  Dairy  Show  in  Chica^^o.  This  was  5  feet 
high  and  8  feet  in  diameter.   It  weighed  pounds,  or  three 

times  more  tlian  the  greatest  of  its  predecessors.  Nicholas  Simon 
made  it  at  Ai)[)leton,  Wisconsin,  with  the  help  of  the  assistant 
dairy  and  food  inspectors  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  and 
more  than  40  expert  cheesemakers  and  their  aides. 

The  greatest,  care  had  to  be  exercised  to  insure  the  curd 
Tieing  uniform,  as  it  was  furnished  hy  'A2  ilitTerent  cheese  fac- 
tories, the  milk  coming  from  Sf)0()  thoroughbred  llolstein  and 
Guernsey  cows  nasturin^'  on  I'.'OO  farms. 

Xo  building  in  Appleton  was  large  enou^di  for  the  manu- 
facture and  care  of  the  cheese.  ('onsc(juently  it  was  made  in 
the  open  air.  To  the  12,()0()  pounds  of  curd  were  added  330 
IK>un(ls  of  cheese  salt  and  31  ])ounds  of  rennet.  It  took  five 
hours  to  manufacture  tlie  cheese  after  the  curd  was  delivered. 
As  it  was  inij)ossihle  to  find  an  ade<jUMte  cohl  stora;^e  plant  in  the 
Middle  West  it  was  necessary  to  build  a  special  refrigerat<g:  .U^  ^ 
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by  15  feet  n round  and  about  it.  A  si)ecially  equipped  flat  rar 
was  provided  to  ship  it  to  Chicago.  Altogetlier,  it  was  estimated, 
the  services  of  2000  men  had  been  called  in  requisitiou  for  tlie 
production  and  shipment  oC  the  cheese. 

An  oddity  in  the  way  of  cheese-industry  is  the  cheese  otfered 
for  sale  by  a  German  religious  community  which  devotes  itself 
to  the  rescue  of  fallen  women.  Under  the  head-line  **  Pious 
Cheese,"  the  Frankfurter  Press  in  January,  (juotcs  fnuu 

a  letter  sent  out  by  the  head  of  the  order.  Their  produ(  t  is 
described  as  "  ])uro  cheese  made  by  the  ])ure  hands  of  repentant 
women  at  our  Jiome  in  X— — .  Kvery  juirchascr  of  twenty  kilos 
or  more  will  be  credited  with  ii  nicniorial  mass,  which  we  will 
celebrate  at  our  chapel  on  the  death  of  the  ])urchaser.  Retail 
customers  will  receive  with  each  purchase  a  jirayer  couf)on,  and 
when  live  of  these  are  sent  to  us  by  tiie  same  person  tliey  will 
be  exchanged  for  a  mass  coupon.  As  it  is  made  in  our  home  by 
women  of  scrupulous  cleanliness,  our  clieese  is  of  incomparable 
i]ua]ity,  and  to  taste  it  means  to  buy  it." 

Anotlier  floating  newspaper  paragra|)li  that  possesses  a  gen- 
eral interest  for  all  cheese  eaters  nuiy  be  rescued  from  oblivion. 
"  Dr.  Adajuetz,  a  Swiss  scholar,  has  been  taking  a  census  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  clice.-e.  'J'hc  microscopic  examination  ol  t)ne 
gramnjc  of  a  fresh  Ivinmenthaler  cheese,  such  as  is  sold  in  Kng- 
land  under  the  name  oi'  (Jruvere,  contained  no  fewer  than  ninet\ 
thousand  so-called  microltes.  This  piodigious  encampment,  after 
seventy  days.  pro\(>d  to  have  increased  to  a  tribe  of  eight  hun- 
dred tliou-aud.  Another  sort  of  cheese  contained  within  a  singh' 
gramme  board  and  lodging  for  al»out  two  million  microbes,  whih' 
in  a  gramme  cut  from  the  rind  of  the  same  cheese  Dr.  Adamet/. 
found  about  five  million  of  these  inhabitants!  A  piece  of  cheese 
upon  our  tables,  of  a  few  jiounds'  weight,  nuiy  consecpiently  con- 
tain more  microbe  inhabitants  than  there  arc  human  iniiabitants 
in  the  whole  world.'' 

Cheese  was  put  to  a  strange  use  during  one  of  the  naval 
conflicts  between  Brazil  and  Uruguay  in  the  mid-nineteenth 
century.  Captain  Coe,  of  the  latter,  fired  away  at  his  enemy. 
Admiral  Brown,  until  the  first  lieutenant  reported  that  all  the 
shot  was  gone. 

**  Powder  gone,  eh  ?  "  asked  Coe. 

"  No,  sir ;  lots  of  that  yet.*' 

"  We  had  a  darn'd  hard  cheese — a  round  Dutch  one  for  des- 
sert at  dinner  to-day ;  do  you  remember  it  ?  "  said  Coe. 

"  I  ought  to ;  I  broke  the  carving-knife  in  trying  to  cut  it| 
sir.*' 

**Are  there  any  more  aboard?'* 

^' About  two  dozen.  We  took  them  from  a  droger.^' 
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"Will  llioy  <:o  into  the  IH-pounders ? 
B y  tliuiuli  r,  commodore,  but  thai  6  the*  idea.   I'll  try  *em/' 
cried  the  lirst  lult. 

And  ill  a  few  minutes  the  fire  of  the  old  Santa  Maria  (Coe's 
ship),  which  liad  ceased  entirely,  was  reopened,  and  Admiral 
Brown  found  more  shut  llvinir  over  liis  liead.  At  last  one  of 
them  struck  his  mainmabt,  and,  as  it  did  so,  shattered  and  Hew 
in  every  direction. 

**  What  the  devil  is  that  which  liie  enemy  is  firing?''  asked 
Brown.  But  nobody  could  tell. 

Directly  another  one  came  throu^^h  a  port  and  killed  two 
men  who  were  standing  near  him,  and  then,  striking  the  opposite 
bulwarks,  burst  into  flinders. 

By  Jove,  thia  is  too  much ;  this  is  some  new-fangled  bomb- 
shell or  other ;  I  don't  like  'em  at  all,"  cried  Brown ;  and  then,  as 
four  or  five  more  of  them  came  slap  through  his  sails,  he  gave  the 
order  to  fill  away,  and  actually  backed  out  of  the  fight,  receiving 
a  parting  broadside  of  Butch  cheeses. 

Cheque.   See  Check. 

Cherry.  The  cultivation  of  the  cherry  was  begun  in  the 
East.  The  first  garden  cherries  known  to  Europe,  as  well  as  the 
name  by  which  they  established  themselves  in  i)opular  favor,  came 
from  Cerasos,  an  old  Greek  town  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 
In  Latin  the  Greek  word  cerasos  became  cerasus,  in  French 
cerise,  in  English  cherry.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  the  Roman 
general  LucuUus,  returning  from  his  victories  over  Mithridates 
in  the  distant  Pontus,  brought  back  much  gold  and  silver,  and 
in  addition  a  cherry-tree  from  Cerasos  to  grace  his  triumph.  The 
fruit  and  the  tree  were  till  then  unknown  in  Italy.  Ferrero 
very  sensibly  remarks  that  this  humble  gift  to  his  countrymen 
was  infinitely  more  precious  than  the  gold  and  silver  spoil  of  his 
wars.  Italian  cherries  became  famous  the  world  over,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  next  120  years  the  culture  of  the  tree  had  spread 
far  and  wide  and  reached  even  remote  Britain. 

In  Xova  Scotia  the  largest  of  all  cherries  is  raised,  a  luscious 
black  variety.  The  Bear  Kiver  district  on  Annapolis  Basin  is  the 
centre  of  the  cherry -growing  industry,  and  the  marketing  of  the 
fruit  has  brought  about  an  unusual  custom.  A  huyer  may  go 
around  early  in  the  summer,  when  the  trees  are  in  bloom  and 
liid  so  Miuch  for  such  trees  as  he  fancies.  If  his  otTor  is  accepted, 
that  tree  is  his  for  that  season.  Xo  one  but  the  birds  will  steal 
his  fruit. 

But  i  f  you  are  not  a  dealer  in  fruit  and  merely  want  enough 
cherries  for  home  use,  you  may  happen  around  at  any  time  when 
cherries  are  ripe  and  rent  a  tree  for  an  hour  or  two  hours  or  a 
day — whatever  time  you  like.  If  two  or  more  want  the  sam^jj^if^  Goc^Ie 
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the  owner  liold.s  an  auction*  The  winner  owns  that  tree  for  just 
as  lonfj  as  lie  specifies  and  no  more,  and  it  is  up  to  him  to  pick 
what  he  can.    When  he  is  throuLcli,  tlie  tree  is  rented  a.<»'ain. 

Tourists  find  tliis  cherry-tree  <:amhlinix  a  pleasant  diversion. 
Although  the  sport  lasts  all  tlirou^xh  the  cherry  season,  one  Sun- 
day, when  the  fruit  is  ripening  well,  is  set  apart  and  excur^-inn? 
are  made  from  near-by  places.  On  ''Cherry  Sunday"  the 
orchards  are  thronged,  picnic  parties  camp  out  under  the  trees, 
and  by  nightfall  not  a  square  meal  is  left  for  a  bird.  Below  a 
tree  which  has  been  rented  by  periods  will  be  a  group  waiting 
for  their  turn,  while  those  in  the  branches  pick  fast  and  furiously 
against  time.  It  is  all  done  in  the  best  of  good  nature,  even 
those  who  have  invested  in  a  tree  to  find  it  stripped  taking  the 
misadventure  in  good  part 

The  cheny-blossoms  of  Japan  are  famous.  As  amazing  as 
anything  in  all  the  necromancy  of  gardening  is  the  evolution  of 
this  blossom  from  the  single  little  wild  mountain  flower  to  the 
wide-spread  two-inch  blossom. 

"  Beginning  with  the  stock  of  the  wild  mountain  or  Yoshinn 
cherry,  the  gardeners  grafted  the  shoots  of  the  flowering  varieties* 
close  to  the  ground,  then  enlarged  the  petals,  changed  stamens 
to  petals,  and  multiplied  the  petals.  These  they  curled  in  cup- 
like forms  beyond  the  possibilities  of  a  plum-blossom,  and,  bcsido 
the  one  indentation  of  the  traditional  heart-shaped  petal,  cut  deep 
notches  like  a  sparrow's  beak  or  made  serrated  edges  like  the 
petals  of  a  pink  or  daisy. 

"They  called  the  latter  flower  the  "little  chrysanthemum." 
They  curled  and  hroadened  the  stamens,  stood  them  upright  like 
the  sail  of  a  junk,  and  in  some  cases  left  two  pistils  of  pale  green 
in  the  heart  of  the  rosiest  flowers  as  a  charming  color  contrast." — 
Century, 

New  York  has  had  many  interesting  and  some  famous  trees, 
but  never  before,  until  the  arrival,  in  April,  1912,  of  the  25(K» 
cherry-trees  presented  to  the  city  by  the  Kmperor  of  Japan,  has 
it  had  a  gift  equal  to  this  in  quantity  or  importance.  Sevenil 
of  the  trees  were  planted  on  Kiverside  Drive  in  the  vicinity  of 
Grant's  Tonih.  close  to  the  little  tree  planted  by  Li  Hung  Chan**. 
Said  a  New  York  paper  of  that  date: 

"Park  Commissioner  Stover  is  having  this  huge  hatch  of 
trees  carefully  examined  hy  exj)erts  to  detect  any  evidence  of 
parasites  which  mi^rht  do  injury  to  other  park  foliage,  and  a^? 
rapidly  as  those  which  are  ahove  suspicion  are  apnrovod  thev 
will  he  set  out  alonir  Riverside  Thrive  and  in  Central  Park.  The 
cherry-hlossom  is  the  national  flower  of  Japan,  and  the  Japanese 
residents  of  New  York  have  taken  a  keen  interest  in  this  excep* 
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tional  gift  of  their  govemmeiit  and  are  hoping  that  the  majority 
of  them  will  flourish  as  successfully  here  they  do  on  the 
boulevards  of  Japan/' 

In  the  planting  of  the  first  batch  of  the  trees  a  patriotic 
tribute  was  paid  to  both  countries.  Three  groups  of  thirteen 
each  were  set  out  near  Grant's  Tomb  in  honor  of  the  thirteen 
original  American  commonwealths,  and  at  the  same  time  in 
recognition  of  the  lucky  number  of  Japan,  incidentally  reversing 
an  Occidental  tradition. 

Cheshire  Cheese,  Ye  Olde.  The  name  of  a  famous  London 
tavern  in  Wine  Court,  between  two  dark  little  alleys  running  off 
Fleet  Street  The  entrance  leads  into  a  low-ceiling  room,  sub- 
divided into  numerous  partitions  and  cosey  comers.  To  the  left 
is  the  (lining-Toom.  The  furniture  everywhere  is  nicked,  elbow- 
rubbed,  and  black  with  age.  Xo  straight  line  meets  the  eye. 
Everything  gives  the  impression  of  sinking  foundation  and  warp- 
ing woodwork.  From  tlic  centre  arises  a  spiral  step-worn  flight 
of  stair?,  ascending  to  the  kitchen  and  to  the  iiriprr  dining-room. 
The  walls  are  adorned  with  pictures  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  other 
celebrities,  for,  though  BoFwell  never  mentions  its  iiame,  the 
Clicshire  Cheese  dcrivos  its  chief  fame  from  its  Johnsonian  tra- 
il it  ions.  Johnson's  old  arm-chair  is  still  shown  in  the  upper 
dining-room,  but  he  is  said  to  have  loved  the  ground-floor  best, 
a  brass  plate  recording  the  fact: 

The  Favorite  Seat  of 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 
Bom  IHth  Sept(Mnl)er,  1709. 
Diod  13tli  Dcn-mber,  1784. 
In  him  a  nubie  uiulerbtunding  and  a  masterly 
intellect  were  united  with  grand  independence  of 
character  and  unfailin<;  goodneaa  of  heart,  which 
won  the  admiration  of  his  own  ajre  and  remains  as 
recommendation  tu  the  reverence  of  posterity. 

The  date  of  the  tavern's  founding  is  uncertain,  as  the  original 
building  was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  but  some  of 
the  household  jokes  have  been  handed  down  from  the  time  of 
Ben  Jonson. 

For  example,  it  was  here  that  Jonson  and  John  Sylvester 
challenged  each  other  to  a  contest  at  capping  verses.  Sylvester 
began: 

I  Jolin  Sylvpstrr 

liave  kissed  your  siater, 

Ben  Jonson  quickly  retorted: 

I  "Rf'n  .ToTison 

Have  kissed  your  wife. 
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"  Xay."  said  Sylvester,  "that  is  not  rhyme/' 
^  But  it  is  the  truth/'  said  Jonson. 

It  was  liere  also  that  Herriek  first  read  the  poem  he  wrote 
on  the  occasion  of  Jonson's  death. 

Besides  its  literary  celebrities,  the  "  Cheese  "  preserves  rever- 
ent memories  of  one  who  in  a  smaller  .field  of  usefulness  was 
equally  pre-eminent, — old  William  the  waiter.  He  was  tlie 
only  William of  liOndon,  and  since  his  death,  which  threw 
the  **  Cheese  "  and  its  habitu^  into  mourning  for  weeks,  no  per- 
son by  the  name  of  William  has  been  eni])lu}ed  in  the  tavern, 
as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  head  henchman. 

It  is  recorded  of  William  that  when  the  pudding,  for  which 
the  **  Cheese  is  famous,  was  being  served,  he  hobbled  around 
the  table  olfering  further  helpings. 

"  Any  freiitleman  say  pudden?"  he  cried. 

"No  gcnilcninn  says  pudden,'"  growled  a  surly  customer. 

"Of  course,  you've  'ad  two  'elps  already,  sir,"  was  William's 
retort. 

Talking  (•!'  "  ]>U(lden,"  tliero  is  really  only  one  word  wliicli 
tlie  tavern 's  parrot  can  clearly  articulate.  On  one  occasion  it 
got  away  and  lUw  all  over  Tj<:)ndon.  It  was  a<lvertised,  and  after 
three  days  a  man  came  to  the  "  Cheese  and  asked  for  the  host, 
Charlie  Moore. 

"  I  caught  a  i)arrit,"  said  he. 

]\roore  descrilx'd  it.  It  was  the  "Cheese"  parrot,  undoubt- 
edly.   But  the  man  was  not  convinced. 

"  You  forgot  something,"  said  he.  "  Don't  your  parrot  say 
n  word  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  it  says  *  jjudden.' " 

"That's  your  parrit,  sir,"  said  the  man.  "It's  been  on 
the  roof  the  'ole  l)loomin*  night  yellin*  '  Pudden ! '  till  you'd 
a-thort  it  was  ( 'hri.««tmus.   Come  V  take  your  bird  away.'* 

Chess.  Ail  sorts  of  hypotheses  as  to  the  origin  and  antiquity 
of  this  game  have  been  put  forward  l)y  many  authorities,  learned 
and  unlearned,  wise  or  otherwise.  Clearing  away  all  tJie  smoke 
of  controver.sy,  these  facts  alone  can  bo  ncce])tcd  as  settled  :  That 
the  game  was  known  in  Persia  and  in  Arabia  by  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century,  and  that  it  originated  in  India,  where  it  was 
known  as  chnfurangn,  "a  complete  army.*'  The  Persian  catrang 
and  Arabic  skatrasj  are  merely  phonetic  variations  of  the  Sans- 
krit chaiuranga. 

According  to  Persian  tradition,  an  Indian  king  presented  a 
game  of  catrang  to  a  Persian  king  between  the  years  531  and 
679  A.D.  In  return  the  Persian  king  sent  the  Indian  the  game  of 
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1  anl  or  back«j:arnnnjn.  'J'liis  tradition  was  afterward  utilized  ])y 
Firdusi,  the  Persian  poet,  in  a  famous  i^assage  in  his  Sluinafiia/i 
(1U<M)  A.D.),  and  is  corroliorated  hy  Arahie  authors.  The  hitter 
not  only  report  that  nard  was  sent  to  India,  but  also  state  that 
Fatranj  was  invente<l  in  India,  Their  authority  is  later,  however, 
than  that  of  tlie  Persian  tradition.  In  the  (Sanskrit)  literature 
of  India  the  earliest  known  reference  to  eliess  is  found  in  the 
Horsrhacavita.  This  work  dates  from  the  seventh  century. 
But  both  the  board  and  the  «iame  are  referred  to  as  familiar 
njatters.  The  inferen(  <'  is  ohvious,  that  neitlier  was  a  novelty 
in  the  India  of  the  seventh  ( ciifurv. 

Here  then  we  have  corroborative  evith'iice  from  three  sources, 
Per^ian,  Arabic,  and  Sanskrit,  all  jxtintin^^  to  the  same  period, 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  as  that  in  which  chess  llourished 
in  India.  Furthermore  we  have  tlic  independent  evidence  of  a 
Chinese  writer  of  the  tenth  century,  that  chess  was  introduced 
into  China  in  the  sixth  century,  presumably  from  its  Hindoo 
neighbor. 

But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  some  j)rimitive  form 
of  the  chaturanga,  or  chess,  existed  in  India  long  before  the 
sixth  century  A.n.  As  early  as  the  second  century  n.r.  (some 
authorities  say  the  fifth)  references  are  fouml  to  a  Ijonrd  of  ei^iht 
squares  in  distinction  to  the  hoard  used  for  hackgammon  and 
parchesi.    (WASiiBUKN  Hopkins,  .New  York  ]S'aiwn,  June  14, 

Consecjuently  the  history  of  chess  divides  itself  into  three 
distinct  ]>eriods : 

The  first  is  that  of  the  ancient  Hindoo  game  called  chaturanga, 
in  which  the  moves  and  })owers  of  all  the  pieces  employed  (with 
the  exception  of  the  queen)  were  the  same  as  they  are  at  this  (biy. 
The  origin  of  this  game  is  lost  in  the  twiliglit  of  fahle ;  hut 
there  can  l>e  no  question  that  it  was  invented  in  India.  The  hoard 
(onsisted  then,  as  it  does  now,  of  -ixty-four  squares.  The  game 
was  played  by  four  jx-r-ons,  each  having  a  king,  a  mnk,  a  knight, 
and,  lastly,  a  bishoj)  (then  represented  by  a  ship),  togetlier  with 
four  pawns.  The  two  oj)j)osite  ])hiyers  were  allied  against  the 
other  two,  and  the  moves  were  decided  ])y  the  turn  of  an  ohlung 
die  iiaving  four  faces  marke<|  with  the  numhers  two,  three,  four, 
and  live;  the  two  and  five  being  opposites,  as  were  the  three  and 
four. 

The  second  or  mediaeval  period  In  the  history  of  chess  occu- 
pies one  thousand  years — that  is,  from  the  sixth  to  the  sixteenth 
(fntury  of  our  era.  \\.  (he  commencement  of  this  period  the 
improvement  T»ia(h'  in  the  game  is  ver\  decided.  H'he  hoard  and 
the  [lowers  of  the  pieces  still  remain  tlie  same,  but  the  two  allied 
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forces  have  each  united  on  one  side  of  the  board,  whilst  the 
adversaries  have  done  the  same  on  the  other.  One  of  the  allied 
kings  then  becomes  a  subordinate  y'wiv,  cm11('<1  farxin,  or  vtzicr — 
i.e,,  counsellor  or  minister, — with  only  half  the  power  that  he 
had  previously  possessed  as  nn  independent  80vereip:n.  At  the 
same  time  the  rook  is  transferred  to  the  comer  of  the  board  and 
the  bishop  to  tlie  place  he  now  occupies.  Finally,  the  die  is 
dismissed,  and  the  whole  ^^ame  is  reduced  to  a  pure  trial  of  mental 
power  and  intellectual  skill. 

The  third  or  modem  period  commences  with  tlie  sixteenth 
century.  The  change  made  here  consists,  first,  in  extending  the 
power  of  the  bishop,  avowing  him  to  command  the  whole  dia^j^- 
onal,  instead  of  every  third  square,  as  formerly;  pecnndly,  in 
transforming  the  vizier  into  the  queen  and  giving  her  the  enor- 
mous power  of  the  rook  and  bishop  combined;  and.  lastly,  in 
allowing  the  pawns  to  advance  one  or  two  squares  of  pleasure, 
at  the  first  move.  To  these  inij)rovements  we  may  add  that  of 
castling  the  king,  either  according  to  the  Italian  method  or 
that  of  the  Anglo-French  school.  It  is  just  probable  that  our 
go-ahead  posterity  will  introduce  some  further  modifications — 
such,  for  instance,  as  giving  the  queen  the  additional  power  of 
the  knight.  (Dr.  Forbes  Duncan,  lUmtrated  London  News, 
July  8,  1854.) 

Whoever  was  the  inventor  of  chess  had  the  game  of  war  in 
his  mind's  eye.  Chess  is  a  battle,  the  chess-board  a  battle-field, 
the  pieces  are  opposing  armies.  And  the  last  were  Asiatic  armies^ 
as  may  be  gathered  from  the  composition  of  the  forces.  For 
aught  we  know,  chess  may  have  been  the  prehistoric  kriegapiel, 
or  war-game,  designed  to  give,  in  miniature;*  instmction  in  the 
then  theory  of  war.  More  than  any  other  game,  it  demands 
the  military  quality  of  instant  seizure  of  the  right  moment  for 
the  right  move.  In  whist  the  effect  of  a  wrong  lead  may  often  be 
recovered,  but  in  chess,  against  equal  play,  the  effect  of  a  false 
move  is  not  to  be  undone.  In  the  former  case  the  penalty  may 
be  only  the  loss  of  a  point,  whereas  in  the  latter,  unless  error 
answers  error,  the  first  mistake  must  lead  to  the  loss  of  the  rane. 
Finally,  in  chess  as  in  war,  reading  must  supplement  practicIT 

Perhaps  the  race  of  warriors  is  not  even  yet  extinct  who  look 
down  on  book  study  as  a  means  of  developing  military  capacity. 
But  the  experience  of  every  succeeding  war  proves  the  tmth  of 
Napoleon's  dictum :  Study  the  campaigns  of  Caesar,  Hannibal, 
Alexander,  Oustavus  Adolphus,  Turenne;  penetrate  yourself 
with  the  spirit  of  those  great  men.  That  is  the  way  to  become 
a  leader  and  to  understand  war."  The  advice  applies  in  every 
pursuit  of  art  or  science,  and  most  especially  to  chess.  Book 
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Study  is  indispensable  to  all  players  who  have  the  ambition  to 
become  masters. 

Chess,  Blindfold.  The  practice  of  playing  chess  without 
seeing  the  board  and  men  is  of  great  anuquity.  In  very  early 
times  the  inhabitants  of  India  carried  the  feat  to  a  considerable 
success;  and,  down  to  the  period  when  Tamerlane  the  Great 
named  one  of  his  8ons  Sehachrokhy  in  honor  of  chess,  blindfold 
playing  was  highly  valued,  both  as  a  mnemonic  feat  and  as  a  pas- 
time* Great,  however,  as  the  achievement:^  of  the  ancients  were  in 
this  respect,  they  are,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  records  that  have 
descended  to  us,  completely  eclipsed  by  the  prTforniances  of  mod- 
em times.  In  the  year  970  a  Greek  named  Tchelebi  acquired  high 
renown  throughout  the  East  for  his  skill  in  playing  without  the 
board  against  two  persons  at  the  same  time.  In  12()()  a  Saracen 
called  Buzecca  played  in  Florence  three  games  simultaneously 
against  some  of  the  best  Italian  masters ;  two  of  these  games  he 
conducted  by  memory  alone,  for  the  third  he  had  the  aid  of  the 
board  and  men.  Paolo  Boi,  of  Syracuse,  has  the  reputation  of 
having  played  three  games  at  once,  all  blindfold,  and  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  Father  Socchieri,  of  Pavia,  played  ti»ree 
games  at  once  against  three  players  without  seeing  any  of  the 
boards. 

It  remained  for  Philidor,  tlie  greatest  genius  at  chess  known 
up  to  his  time,  to  phiy  blindfolded,  in  Kn«:land  in  1T83,  against 
three  of  tlic  best  ])laycrs  then  living,  winning  two  games  and 
drawing  tbo  third,  snrprising  liis  antagonists  and  the  throng 
of  onlookers  liy  k('('ping  up  a  lively  conversation  all  the  while. 
Philidor,  lively  Frenchman  that  ho  was,  still  holds  the  palm  as 
a  conversationalist  and  player  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  early  nin<'teenth  eenturv  K ieseritzky,  a  Pole,  and 
Harrwitz,  a  Oennan,  performed  the  three-game  feat  without 
the  eonv(M-sati()n. 

While  these  gentlemen  were  wiiming  their  maturer  laurel.-, 
a  stripling  in  the  (Jernian  ])rineipality  of  Lippe-Detmold  was  al<o 
engaged  in  emulating  the  feats  of  Philidor.  Little  Louis  Paulsen 
(born  1833),  the  son  of  a  farmer,  had  become  the  chess  champion 
of  his  native  village  at  the  precocious  age  of  seven.  He  had 
even  beaten  the  schoolmaster,  who  in  return  tnld  him  all  about 
the  great  Frenchman  who  bad  actually  played  a  game  of  chess 
without  the  assistance  of  the  board  and  men.  Louis  was  eager 
to  ascertain  how  many  moves  he  could  remember  in  the  same 
manner,  and,  after  a  few  trials  in  which  he  ])layed  the  moves  on 
both  sides  bv  himself  metitally,  be  announced  to  his  friends  and 
comrades  that  he  was  readv  io  ])lav  them  one  and  all  blindfold. 
The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  the  unseeing  champion  was  vic- 
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torious.  Shortly  afterward  the  struggle  for  a  livelihood  com- 
pelled Louis  Paulsen  to  abandon  the  practice  of  chess  for  some 
years. 

In  1854  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States  and  established 
himself  as  a  tobacconist  in  Dubuque,  Iowa.  He  resumed  the 
practice  of  chesSy  made  some  local  fame,  and  in  1857  competed 
unsuccessfully  for  a  prize  at  the  first  American  chess  congress  in 
New  York.  Though  he  failed  in  his  main  object,  he  astonished 
every  one  by  playing  four  games  blindfold  at  the  same  time 
against  four  of  the  chief  amateurs  of  the  United  States.  Paul 
ilorphy,  the  prize  winner  at  the  congress,  was  one  of  his  anta<ro- 
nists.  Finally,  on  May  10,  1858,  at  Chica^ro,  he  performed  his 
greatest  feat,  playing  ten  games  together,  without  seeing  a  chess- 
board, against  ten  strong  opponents.  He  won  nine  games  and 
tied  the  tenth. 

''During  this  unexampled  match,"  pay?  the  Tjondon  JUtis. 
Irated  News  (August  14,  1858),  "  upwards  of  nine  hundred  and 
twenty  moves  were  made,  those  considered  must  have  been  as 
many  thousands ;  and  not  only  did  Paulsen  never  make  the  slight- 
est error,  but  often  during  very  intricate  combinations  he  cor- 
rected the  mistakes  of  his  opon-eyed  adversaries.  This  is  per- 
liaps  the  most  astounding  feat  of  memory  the  world  has  ever 
heard  of." 

Yet  Fanlsen  assured  his  friends  that  he  cmild  play  better 
without  the  board  than  with  it,  that  he  could  almost  as  easily 
play  twenty  trames  at  a  time  in  this  manner  as  he  could  play  ten, 
ami  that  lie  performed  his  marvellous  feats  with  the  greatest  care 
and  without  experiencing  headaelie  or  uneasiness  of  any  kind. 

Paulsen  was  on  an  exhihitinn  tour  in  England  when  tlie 
Xffrs  puhlisliecl  this  inforriuition,  witli  his  ])ortrait.  On  Soptein- 
her  18  of  the  sanu^  year  the  same  ]>aper  was  called  ujion  to 
chronicle  another  astonishing  achievement  hy  another  American 
visitor,  "^'oung  Paul  Morphv,  on  August  27,  at  Queen's  College, 
Birmingham,  liad  cont('ste(l  eight  games  without  the  aid  of 
chess-hoard  or  men,  ag.iinst  eight  memhers  of  the  British  Chess 
Association.  He  wnn  six  lmiu*'-^,  lost  one,  and  tied  one.  Again 
the  Xftf-s  s»  l(  (  ts  hig  a(l  j('(  tives  to  characterize  the  event. 
Paulsen's  gjiine  h.id  hecn  "  unexam[)led  " ;  Morphy's  "  may  fairly 
he  pronounced  unparalleled;  hecause,"  the  \rn\<  hastens  to  ex- 
plain, *'  although  we  have  hitely  recorded  a  similar  one  wherein 
more  gaujcs  wen'  playe(l  simultaueousi v  lilindfold  hy  Mr.  Paulsi'n, 
it  must  l)e  renu-mhered  that  in  tluit  instance  the  contest  extended 
over  thri'C  or  four  sittings,  and  Mr.  Paulsen  was  enahled,  if  he 
chose,  and  needed  the  assistanc«',  to  refresh  his  memory  hy  c<^n- 
•iultiug  the  chess-board  during  the  intervals;  while  the  games  be- 
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fore  us  were  all  played  out  at  once,  Mr.  Morpliy  never  quitting 
the  room  from  tlie  first  move  to  the  last.  What  adds  to  the 
wonder  is  the  fact  that  he  rarely  paused  a  minute  to  consider 
any  move ;  and  when,  as  was  once  or  twice  the  case^  a  wrong  one 
was  announced  to  him — such  as  K's  Et  so  and  so,  instead  o^ 
(fs  Kt — he  instantly  corrected  it,  quietly  observing,  "  The  K's  Kt 
cannot  go  to  the  square  indicated ;  yon  mean,  of  course,  Q'a  Kt. 
My  answer  is/'  etc. 

In  1890  a  blindfold  exhibition  game  took  place  at  the 
Bohemian  Chess  Club  in  London  which  constituted  an  original 
departure  from  the  old  methods.  Two  blindfold  players — Mr.  A. 
Cumock  and  Mr.  T.  Laurence — carried  on  six  games  against 
each  other,  all  at  the  same  time.  They  began  at  6  p.m.,  each 
pkyer  having  the  move  in  three  of  the  contests,  and  sat  side  by 
side,  with  their  faces  turned  towards  the  blank  wall;  while  in 
another  comer  of  the  club-room  the  members,  for  their  own 
amusement,  followed  the  games  on  six  boards.  Mr.  Cumock. 
winning  the  toss,  called  out  the  first  move  in  game  Xo.  1.  Mr. 
Laurence  replied ;  then  a  move  was  called  on  board  No.  2,  and  so 
on.  After  the  first  move  and  reply  had  been  made  in  all  the 
six  games  the  players  proceeded  to  the  second  move,  beginning 
again  at  game  Xo.  1.  This  continued  for  five  hours,  the  fifteenth 
move  being  reached  at  each  board,  showing  that  the  rate  of  play 
was  thirty-six  moves  per  hour  in  each  game.  Play  was  of  the 
highest  order,  and  victory  fell  to  Mr.  Laurence,  who  won  two 
^ames  by  brilliant  combination.  The  remaining  four  games  were 
drawn  for  want  of  time  to  finish  them. 

It  has  been  uiged  that  the  strain  upon  the  mind  of  the  blind- 
fold player  is  greater  than  even  the  normal  man  can  stand. 

J.  H.  Blackbume,  of  I»ndon,  another  famous  blindfold 
player,  with  a  record  of  twelve  simultaneous  games,  who  made 
annual  exhibition  tours  through  all  the  principal  chess  centres 
of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  was  liable  to  get  very  violent 
at  times. 

Poor  Morphy  himself,  on  his  return  from  his  European  trip 
in  1859,  went  mad,  and  took  a  dislike  to  the  game  and  its 
devotees.  He  considered  himself  the  greatest  living  lawyer.  He 
continually  had  a  roll  of  papers  with  him  which  he  fancied  were 
his  briefs,  and  very  often  he  pleaded  his  own  case  on  a  street 
comer  in  Xew  Orleans.  He  also  imagined  that  he  was  robbed 
of  his  father's  inheritance  by  some  relatives,  and  continually 
threatened  a  lawsuit.  He  was  perfectly  harmless,  and  only  be- 
came violent  when  any  one  talked  to  him  of  chess,  or  when 
he  met  anybody  he  knew  to  be  a  chess  player.  He  would  then 
•hout  very  violently:  ^^I  have  no  time,  I  have  no  time."  He 
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would  often  say  that  if  he  had  not  played  chess  he  rrould  have 
married  a  rich  girl  and  would  have  been  happy.  Every  after- 
noon, between  3  and  4  o'clock,  he  woidd  walk  up  and  down  Canal 
Street  in  New  Orleans  and  take  off  his  hat  when  passing  a  lady* 
whether  lie  knew  her  or  not  There  was,  however,  some  method 
in  his  madness.  When  he  saw  a  really  pretty  girl  he  followed 
her  for  hours  until  the  girl  in  question  went  home.  He  would 
then  take  her  address  and  go  quietly  home. 

It  would  seem  indeed  that  it  is  to  the  overstrain  of  these 
blindfold  games  which  so  many  champions  have  hazarded  that 
chess  owes  its  evil  reputation  as  the  favorite  pastime  of  unsound 
minds. 

Chess  Champions  and  Championships.  The  London 
Saturday  Review,  in  its  October  issue,  1880,  made  a  shrewd  and 
pregnant  suggestion.  Comparini  small  things  with  great  it  opined 
that  national  characteristics  And  as  significant  expression  in 
combats  at  chess  ns  on  theatres  of  war  and  enterprise.  Recalling 
the  international  chess  tournament  in  1813  fought  by  the  Eng- 
lish Howard  Staunton  and  the  French  St.  Amant,  the  Review 
detected  on  the  part  of  the  Freneliman  greater  finesse,  more  in- 
ventiveness, more  dash,  combined  with  uncertainty  of  aim;  on 
the  English  side,  more  judgment,  less  speculation,  more  deter- 
mined hard  pounding"  on  a  definite  point.  Refusing,  however, 
to  judge  from  an  isolated  instance,  tlie  Koviewer  searched  the 
voluminous  military  history  of  chess,  to  find  in  the  perform- 
ances of  sncli  Frenchmen  as  La  Bourdonnais  and  Philidor  more 
of  genius  and  l)rilliancy;  in  those  of  sucli  Germans  as  Anderssen 
(who,  nevertheless.  i<  credited  with  the  "most  brilliant  game  on 
record  '').  Von  II.  der  Laza,  and  Jaeniscli,  more  of  science  and 
dei)th;  in  those  of  I^n'jlisbnien,  such  as  Staunton,  Lewis, 
Cochrane,  more  of  sound  practical  judgment.  Kverv  quality." 
he  continued,  "  has  of  course  its  value  in  its  proper  place;  and 
genius  has  sometimes  stolen  a  march  u))on  the  slower  judgnuMit. 
Some  twenty  years  l)ack  (in  IS.'iS)  America  sent  over  to  Europe 
the  youthful,  but  peerless,  Paul  Morphy.  He  came,  he  saw,  he 
conquered.  Such  an  exhibition  of  skill  was  never  before  seen, 
and  has  not  been  seen  since.  The  most  accomplished  players  in 
the  Old  World  were  vanquished  one  after  another;  and,  if  ever 
genius  and  judgment,  boldness  and  caution  were  duly  c<nubined. 
they  were  so  in  this  wonilerful  player.  It  has  ahva\s  been  matter 
for  regret  with  patriotic  chess  enthusiasts  that  the  great  English 
champion,  Mr.  Staunton,  was  unable  to  arrange  for  an  encounter 
with  the  conqui  ring  American.  The  Eastern  world  has  ])roduced 
first-rate  players,  one  of  whom,  Gbulam  Kassim,  of  ^ladras,  wa.s 
a  distiuguished  writer  on  the  subject.    Italy  had  bent  forth 
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redoubtable  performers  and  ezceUent  critics  at  a  time  when  chess 
was  almost  unknown  here.  As  scientific  and  thoroughly  exhauiet- 
ive  critics,  however,  the  Germans,  it  may  well  be  believed,  more 
than  hold  their  own/* 

Among  the  players  mentioned  by  the  Saiwday  Review 
Philidor  was  the  earliest  of  the  great  European  masters  of  the 
game.  His  surname,  despite  its  sound  and  its  apparent  derivation, 
was  not  one  of  those  Qrecized  or  Latinized  forms  of  real  or 
adopted  surnames  which  were  common  in  a  somewhat  earlier 
period.  It  is*  said  to  have  been  bestowed  by  Louis  XIII.  on  the 
first  of  the  great  chess-player's  family  who  became  known  to  the 
Court  and  the  public — Michael  Danican.  The  latter  was  so 
successful  in  his  musical  perforinances  before  the  king  that  Louis 
pronounced  him  to  be  another  Filidori,"  the  name  of  a  famous 
Italian  hautboy-player  who  had  delighted  the  French  Court  a 
short  time  befoie.  The  sobriquet  thus  l)estowed  upon  Danican 
was  retained  as  a  second  surname  by  his  family  until,  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV.,  it  attained  a  world-wide  celebrity  in  the  person 
of  his  great-grandson.  The  younger  Philidor,  like  all  his  ances- 
tors, was  at  first  a  Court  musician,  copyist,  and  composer.  He 
learned  chess  in  the  course  of  his  professional  avocations,  that 
game  being  tlie  only  recreation  allowed  to  the  royal  musicians 
while  in  attendance  at  the  chapel  where  the  king  heard  mass 
pvery  morning.  Philidor  is  reported  to  have  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  profu  ieney  in  the  game  before  he  had  emerged  from 
chihlhood  ;  his  reputation  soon  brought  him  into  notice,  and  led 
to  his  being  matched  against  tlie  best  players  at  the  Cafe  de  la 
licgenee  and  otlur  phices  of  aristocratic  resort,  and  later  in  life 
established  him  in  England  as  a  professioiuil  ehess-[)layer,  assisted 
and  salaried  l)y  a  number  of  noljjemen  and  gentlemen  who  formed 
ilicrnselve-  into  a  club  for  the  encouragement  of  tlie  game  and 
llio  su]>{M;rt  of  its  greatest  living  master.  It  is  conceded  that  in 
Fueh  mere  tonrs  dr  forcr  as  blindfohl-phiying  he  never  reached 
the  marvellous  facility  displayed  by  Paul  Morphv,  Loiiiii  Paulsen, 
or  J.  H.  Zukertort,  and  that  his  ideas  of  the  science  of  the  game 
were  less  accurate  and  comi)lete  than  tho^^e  of  his  successors. 
Hut  this  was  only  to  be  expecte<l  from  the  length  of  time  during 
whidi,  since  his  death,  chess  lias  been  made  a  subject  of  intense 
technical  and  even  scientific  study  by  men  of  equal  powers  with 
his  and  higher  education. 

Paul  Morphy  (1H3T-1884)  was  a  native  of  Xew  Orleans. 
His  parents  were  wealthy  and  he  himself  was  a  member  of  the 
bar.  From  the  age  of  ten,  wlien  his  father  taught  him  chess, 
until  he  was  nearly  thirty,  when  he  w-earied  even  of  his  triumphs, 
Jie  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the  game.   Before  he  waa  tliir- 
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teen  he  could  beat  anybody  in  New  Orleans.  When  he  was  thir- 
teen (May^  1850)^  he  beat  the  famous  Lowenthal,  then  on  a  visit 
to  America.  One  game  was  tied.  The  two  others  were  won  by 

Morphy. 

So  great  was  his  fame  by  the  time  he  was  21,  that,  when  he 
arrived  in  New  York  to  take  part  in  the  first  congress  of  the 
American  Chess  Association,  opening  October  5,  1957,  the  first 
jirize  was  universally  conceded  him  even  before  the  entries  for 
the  grand  tournament  had  been  completed.  Certainty  became 
more  sure  as  the  congress  progressed,  and  he  overthrew,  either  in 
the  grand  tournament  or  in  side  play,  one  after  another  of  thoee 
men  who  had  long  been  looked  up  to  as  the  magnates  of  the 
American  chess  world. 

Flushed  with  these  triumphs,  he  crossed  over  to  England. 
The  first  antagonist  he  met  was  L^wenthal,  whom  he  had  already 
defeated  in  New  Orleans.  His  nuinhood  fulfilled  the  promise  of 
the  child.  Her  defeated  Lowenthal  again  in  the  proportion  of 
three  games  to  one.  In  England  also  he  met  and  vanquished 
other  stars.  In  Paris  he  defeated  Harrwitz,  in  Breslau  he  over- 
came the  still  more  celebrated  Anderssen. 

''There  is  something  exceedingly  romantic  and  chivalrous 
about  this  young  man's  coming  over  to  Europe  and  throwing 
down  the  gauntlet  to  all  our  veterans.  He  is  certainly  a  very 
Admirable  Crichton  of  chess,  and,  like  the  accomplished  Scot, 
he  is  as  courteous  and  generous  as  he  is  brave  and  skilful."  So 
said  a  London  journal  of  Au^st  29,  1858;  and  piciuancy  and 
interest  are  added  to  the  passage  by  the  fact  that  it  was  written 
by  iKOwenthal,  just  after  the  wonderful  American  had  beaten 
him  in  a  set  match,  the  first  played  by  Morphy  after  his  arrival 
in  Europe. 

In  fact  press  and  public,  not  only  in  England  but  on  the 
Continent,  went  wild  over  Morpliy.  Great  ban(|uets  were  given 
in  his  honor  by  London  and  Paris  clubs.  His  bust  was  crowned 
with  laurels  at  the  Cercle  des  Echecs.  Besides  Lowenthal,  other 
great  players  whom  he  had  van(|ui3hed  publicly  recognized  his 
supremacy.  ''He  can  give  odds  to  any  living  player!"  cried 
St.  Amaniy  the  old  opponent  of  Staunton.  The  tributes  of 
Andersf^en  and  others  were  all  in  tl^  same  strain. 

M()i]>hy'8  return  to  America  wa.s  greeted  with  new  honors. 
On  May  25, 1859,  a  large  and  brilliant  company,  composed  of  the 
leaders  of  the  bar,  of  the  pulpit,  of  the  business  world,  of  the 
literary  guild,  and  of  society,  male  and  female  alike,  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  binding  a  chaplet  of  victory  on  the  brow  of  the 
youthful  conqueror  and  laying  at  his  feet  acostly  and  magnificent 
token  of  admiration  for  his  European  exploit?.  (Henbt  Skdley  : 
Chess  in  AfMriod,  in  Harpei^s  Magazine,  1887.) 
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It  wa8  not  until  1871  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  that  the  second 
American  chesg  congress  was  held.  Morphy  had  long  ago  retired 
and  new  stars  had  arisen.  The  first  prize  was  carried  off  hy 
Captain  George  Henry  Mackenzie,  bom  in  1837.  A  Scotchman 
by  birth,  and  a  retired  officer  in  the  British  army,  Mackenzie 
came  to  America  in  18G2,  entered  the  Union  army,  and  served 
until  the  close  of  hostilities  in  1865.  In  the  Old  World  he  had 
made  a  reputation  as  a  chess-player  which  had  been  confirmed 
and  enhanced  in  the  New. 

Again,  in  1880,  at  the  fifth  American  chess  congress,  held  in 
New  York,  Captain  Mackenzie  won  the  first  prize.  He  next 
competed,  with  smaller  but  still  distinguished  success,  at  various 
international  congresses  in  Europe.  Finally,  at  the  congres:^ 
held  at  Frankfort,  Germany,  in  1887,  he  capped  the  climax  of 
his  achievements  by  winning  the  first  prize  and  with  it  the  title 
of  Chess  Champion  of  the  World. 

He  was  the  first  American  to  carry  away  the  honor.  Morphy, 
like  Mackenzie,  had  been  champion  of  America,  and  his  extra- 
ordinary performances  abroad  had  gained  for  him  an  unapproach* 
able  eminence.  But  he  had  never  won  the  first  prize  at  an  inter- 
national tournament,  for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that  he  had 
never  entered  one. 

Chewing  Gum.  From  1890  to  1900  was  the  greatest  era 
in  the  history  of  chewing  gum  in  the  United  States.  The 
pres6,  the  pulpit,  and  the  medical  profession  were  largely  oecu- 
{lied  in  denouncing  the  habit  all  through  that  decade.  Said 
the  New  York  Sun,  in  tlie  latter  part  of  1890,  "  Cynical  critics 
pitint  out  that  no  fancy  of  the  American  people  had  become  such 
a  craze  as  the  public  indulgence  in  the  gum-chewing  habit,  and 
that  no  craze  has  flourished  so  in  the  face  of  public  odium.  Tlie 
habit,  as  a  matter  of  cold  fact,  has  reached  a  stage  now  that 
makes  it  impossible  for  a  New  Yorker  to  go  to  the  theatre  or 
church,  or  enter  the  street-cars  or  railway  train,  or  walk  on  a 
fa^fhionable  promenade  without  meeting  men  and  women  whoso 
jawB  are  working  with  the  activity  of  the  gum-chewing  victim. 
Ami  the  .spectacle  is  maintained  in  the  face  of  frequent  reminders 
that  Lruin  chewing,  especially  in  public,  is  an  essentially  vulgar 
indulj^cnce  that  not  only  shows  bad  breeding,  but  spoils  a  pretty 
countenance  and  detracts  from  the  dignity  of  those  who  practise 
the  habit.  Cynics  who  observe  it  have  sighed  for  the  return  of 
tlie  sturdy  discipline  of  their  youth,  when  the  schoolmaster  used 
to  sfiapk  everybody  caught  chewing  gum  in  public.*' 

.Since  1900  the  craze  has  declined,  especially  among  the  young 
women  of  the  cities,  but  to  some  extent  it  maintains  its  ])opu- 
laritv  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages. 

The  best  gum  is  that  made  from  the  chiclezapote  tree  in 
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Mexico.  In  its  crude  state  this  gum  was  long  used  by  the  Mc\i> 
can  Indians  for  a  similar  purpose.  When  they  went  out  on  the 
plains  they  found  that  it  kept  their  throats  from  becoming 
parched  if  they  could  get  no  water.  But  it  was  unknown  to 
Americans  until  1870^  when  a  lump  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Thomas  Adams,  a  Staten  Island  photographer.  He  was  on  the 
lookout  for  some  quick  way  of  making  a  fortune.  His  first  idea 
was  that  the  substance  might  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  gutta- 
percha, or  soft  rubber,  but  after  experiments  extending  over  a 
period  of  two  years,  he  was  forced  to  give  up  the  idea  as  imprac- 
ticable. A  lot  of  the  useless  stock  was  left  on  his  hands..  One  day 
he  happened  to  break  oiT  a  bit  and  chewed  it.  He  found  it  was 
pleasant  to  the  taste.  That  Iiint  was  sufficient;  he  would  manu- 
facture the  article  into  cliewing  gum.  A  prominent  nuriufac- 
turer  assured  him  that  the  substance  was  no  good  for  the  pur- 
pose; but,  nothinjj  flaunted,  Adams  set  to  work  on  his  own 
account,  and  sold  his  article  on  a  small  scale  to  dealers.  Orders 
began  to  pour  in — the  thing  was  a  success.  By  1S!)0  Mr.  Adams 
was  employin^:  two  hundred  and  fifty  hands  in  a  factor}'  six 
stories  hi^li.  When  he  died  he  left  each  of  his  four  sons  inde- 
pendently rich. 

Chewing  pum  of  an  inferior  grade  is  still  made  from  the 
pim  of  tlie  New  England  spruce  tree,  and  from  paraffin,  which 
is  the  residue  of  crude  petroleum  in  process  of  re£ning.  But  the 
^fexican  gum  has  nearly  succeeded  in  driving  all  competitors  out 
of  the  markot.  Physicians  are  not  quite  a^rrced  as  to  the  whole- 
someness  of  the  ^im-cbewin«r  habit.  Some  have  denounced  it  in 
unmeasured  terms,  declaring  that  it  was  the  frequent  source  of 
dvspepsia.  stomach  trouble,  mental  weakness,  and  oven  insanity. 
Others  have  claimed  that  the  habit  is  beneficial  when  praetiseil 
in  moderation.  Oum  chewing,  they  assert,  opens  the  salivary 
glands,  thus  causing  an  abnormal  production  and  flow  of  saliva. 
Swallowing  the  saliva  gives  material  aid  to  the  disclisirge  of  green 
and  starchy  foods.  Nature  created  it  for  that  purpose.  Hasty 
eating  prevents  a  siinicient  (piantity  of  it  from  assimilating  with 
the  food.  People  who  eat  in  haste  can  repent  at  leisure  by 
chewiiiLT  gum. 

Chicago.  The  historv  of  Chii  iigo  is  generally  supposed  to 
begin  with  the  estal)lishnu'nt  of  Fort  Dearborn  by  Mad 
Anthony"  Wayne  i!i  lT!)r>,  but  tliere  is  good  reason  to  tliink  that 
the  Freneh  had  jdaeed  a  stockade  on  **  the  piece  of  land  six  miles 
s<|uare  at  thi'  moutli  of  the  Cliicago  Ifiver  over  years  before. 
The  neighboring  territory  was  a  land  of  desire  in  the  time  of  the 
Grand  Monanpie.  Three  nations — France,  Fjiglj^u^^-  Jii'd  Spain 
■ — made  it  the  stamping  ground  of  their  chicanery,  and  even  tiien 
the}  were  aware  of  the  rich  prunube  of  the  country  aroi^^. 
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bead  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  English  and  Spanich  explorers 
and  spies  swarmed  over  this  region;  the  chivalry  of  Versailles 
went  into  willing  exile  for  the  glory  of  France  and  one  log 
hut  by  Thunder  Bay."  To  strengthen  their  position  in  the  lake 
country.  Fort  de  Miami  was  built  as  early  as  1683  by  French 
soldiers,  and  there  is  in  existence  an  old  map  of  1718,  which 
shows  conclusively  that  it  occupied  the  same  site  as  the  subse- 
quent Fort  Dearborn. 

Though  incorporated  August  12,  1833,  the  settlement  did 
not  become  a  city  until  1837.  But  her  ladyship  cannot  cut  four 
years  off  her  age  by  any  such  subterfuge,"  says  the  Post,  "  for  it 
is  perfectly  clear  to  any  unprejudiced  observer  that  she  was  really 
born  in  1833,  and  that  in  1837  she  merely  emerged  from  long 
clothes." 

"Chicaijo''  i<  an  Anglicized  form  of  the  Indian  word 
**shefrahg,"  originally  meaning  skunk,  but  whose  uses  were  o\- 

tended  so  as  to  make  it  a  .synonym  for  Ftrontj,"  "|>nn.:pnt/' 
**  mighty."  It  was  applied  to  the  wild  onion,  to  a  line  of  Indian 
chiefs,  to  thunder,  or  the  voice  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  amonj? 
other  rivers  to  that. which  runs  through  the  present  city  of 
Chicago.  In  this  case  the  name  was  not  meant  as  a  trihute  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  stream.  ))nt  merely  commemorated  the  tradition 
that  one  of  the  Shegahg  chiefs  had  at  some  remote  period  heen 
drowned  in  its  waters.  CIncafjou,  as  the  French  name  of  the 
river,  may  be  traced  back  at  least  as  far  as  1079.  The  first  men- 
tion of  the  word  is  in  Hennepin's  account  of  La  Salle's  expedition 
from  the  lake  to  the  Illinois  Kiver. 

Chicago  claims  the  distinction  of  being  the  mail-order  centre 
of  the  universe.  In  lf)10  one  of  the  hijifjest  mail-order  houses 
hrok<'  all  postal  records  by  mailin<?  (),()()(), (M)0  cataloj^ues,  each 
wei<:hiiig  two  ounces — the  whole  wci^rhinfr  150  tons.  The  sacks 
holdintr  the  catalojrucs  w^MLrlit'd  sivty-fivc  tons.  If  these  pamph- 
lets had  been  sent  on  one  train  tliirly  cars  would  have  })f'(>n  filled. 

I^rofcs-nr  P»n(  k,  of  the  philolo^ry  department  of  the  I  Diver- 
sity of  Chicago,  lias  heen  k)oki!Vir  intf)  the  liniruistie  (••mditions 
of  that  citv.  lie  awards  to  Chieairo  tlie  front  rank  for  cosmopoli- 
tanism, there  being  no  fewer  than  fourteen  lani,niai:e<.  l)esides 
Knglish.  spoken  there  by  colonies  of  at  least  lO.OOO  pVi-ons  each. 
Ts'cwspa))ers  a[)pear  regularly  in  ten  languages,  and  church  ser- 
vices may  he  heard  in  ahout  twenty  languages.  Chicago  is  the 
second  largest  P>oheniian  city  in  the  world,  the  third  Swedish, 
the  third  Norwegian,  tlu^  fourth  Polish,  the  fifth  (Jernuin.  In 
all,  there  are  some  forty  foreign  languaL^es  spoken  l>y  numbers 
rnn'^n'nfr  from  half  a  dozen  to  half  a  million,  and  aggregating^ 
over  a  million 

Chicory.    Chicory  is  best  known  to  lavmen,  when  growing 
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wild  on  dry  chalky  soils^  under  the  name  of  wild  endive/'  It 
belongs  to  a  tribe  of  composite  plants  known  scientifically  as 
CichoraeeiB,  which  include  also  dandelion  and  garden  lettuce.  It 
shoots  above  the  soil  a  tuft  of  leaves^  and  when  it  runs  to  fiower, 
sends  up  a  stem  from  one  to  three  feet  high,  rigid,  rough, 
branched,  clothed  with  leaves  and  blue  flowers.  It  ]ias  a  long 
root  like  that  of  a  carrot,  which  becomes  enlarged  by  proper 
cultivation,  and  is  the  part  used  for  the  nianiifju  tiiro  of  a  substi- 
tute for  cotfee.  Every  part  of  the  plant  is  perfectly  wholesome; 
the  root  when  fresh  is  tonic,  and  in  larire  doses  slightly  aperient. 
Chicory  is  cultivated  extensively  in  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Ger- 
many. It  is  cultivated  in  France  for  its  leaves,  as  herbage  and 
pasturage;  in  Germany  and  Flanders  for  its  roots.  It  was  first 
cultivated  in  England  about  1780,  by  the  well-known  agricultur- 
ist, Arthur  Young. 

When  chicory  is  to  ho  used  for  coffoe,  the  roots  taken  up 
by  the  grower  are  partly  dried,  and  then  sold  to  the  manufac- 
turer, by  whom  they  are  cut  into  slices,  roasted,  and  ground. 
The  ground  chicory  thns  made  is  used  by  many  of  the  European 
poor  as  a  su])stitute  for  coll'ee  hy  itself.  It  has  not  of  course 
the  true  cotfee  flavor,  hut  it  niake<  a  rich  and  wholesome  vege- 
table infusion  of  a  dark  color,  wiih  a  bitterish  sweet  taste,  which 
would  probably  be  preferred  by  a  rude  palate  to  the  compara- 
tively tliiii  ;ind  weak,  and  at  the  same  time  not  very  palatal)le, 
infusion  of  j)ure  colTee  of  the  second  or  third  (piality.  Neverthe- 
less, in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  great  clamor 
arose  in  England  against  what  had  become  the  too  prevalent 
practice  of  adulterating  colfee  with  chicory. 

The  arguments  ])ro  and  ion  were  neatly  summed  up  by  the 
Illustrated  London  Xcirs  of  duly  •">.  IS.")!.  "The  grocers."  said 
the  Xrirs,  have  lately  adopted  the  pr;ictice  of  mixing  chicory, 
worth  (tr  td.  a  ])ound,  with  cotfee,  worth  four  or  five  times 
that  >um.  and  of  selling  the  Miall'-and-half  ^  at  the  same  jirice 
which  they  would  charge  for  the  cotfee  unmixed.  They  allege 
that  the  mixture  is  really  better  than  |iure  cotfee,  and  that  the 
])ulilic  like  it.  Perhaps  so;  and  if  they  would  only  carry  tiieir 
kindness  to  the  public  so  far  as  to  sell  cotfee  as  cotfee,  and 
chicory  as  chicory,  and  allow  the  })oor  ])ublic  to  mix  for  them- 
selves, there  would  be  no  harm  done  which  could  with  aiiy  justiee 
be  lai«l  u])on  the  heads  of  the  grocers,  }\ut  the  grocers  persist  in 
clutching  the  knavish  j)roflt  on  the  inferior  article;  and  when  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  is  asked  to  lend  his  aid  to  prevent 
the  fraud  by  authorizing  the  excise-ofticers  to  exercise  the  sanu' 
supervision  over  coffee  as  they  now  do  over  tea.  Sir  C'harU  j 
Wo(m1  decline**  to  interfere.    His  agricultural  friends  have  di««- 
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Cfivered  that  one  of  the  U'8t-iHiyiug  crops  tlial  can  be  IuimvI  in 
tioA  country  is  chicory,  aud  tiiey  deprecate  all  attempts  to  prevent 
the  fraud  of  the  gnxer,  lest  the  consumptiou  of  chicory  should 
be  diminished,  and  the  British  farmer  lose  a  growing  market. 
Sir  Charles  Wood  yields  to  the  soft  persuasion,  although  it  is 
proveil  that  the  relative  consumption  of  coffee  has  largely  dimin- 
ished, to  the  loss  of  the  rereone.  Thus  one  class  of  the  natives, 
the  chicory  growers,  are  protected,  and  another  class,  the  knavish 
grocers,  are  encouraged  in  knaver}%  in  order  that  the  foreign 
article — good  coffee — may  not  find  its  way  to  the  longing  lips  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  English  people." 

The  result  of  the  discussion  which  took  place  on  the  subject 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1851  was  characterized  by  the  same 
authority  as  a  positive  disgrace  to  the  English  people.  If  the 
public  desire  to  drink  chicory,  by  all  means  let  them  drink  it ; 
io<l  we  shall  rejoice  if  their  predilection  for  that  article  should 
put  money  into  the  pockets  of  the  British  farmer ;  but  let  it  be 
incumbent  upon  the  vendors  to  vend  it  as  chicory,  at  the  chicory 
price,  and  not  to  palm  it  off  upon  the  easily-cheated  multitude 
as  coffee,  at  an  overcharge  of  two  or  three  hundred  per  cent.  It 
is  bad  enough  that  such  a  fraud  should  be  perpetrated ;  but  it  is 
still  worse  that  a  man  like  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  should 
lend  all  the  weight  and  authority  of  the  govemment  to  support 
it.-* 

Next  year  the  subject  was  again  taken  up  by  Parliament,  and 
this  time  resulted  in  the  passage  (August  3,  1852)  of  an  act 
which  forbade  licensed  dealers  in  coffee  to  keep  and  sell  chicory 
except  under  its  own  name  and  in  two-ounce  packages,  sealed  and 
labelled  with  an  exact  description  of  the  contents, 

Chtmes*  The  oldest  peal  of  bells  in  the  United  States  is  a 
M  of  four,  bearing  the  date  1682,  which  hangs  in  the  Moorish 
belfry  of  the  Spanish  cathedral  in  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

Next  to  them  in  point  of  age  come  the  eight  bells  of  Christ 
Church  in  Boston,  which  were  brought  from  England  in  1744. 
The  church  itself  was  founded  in  1723  with  Timothy  Cutler 
as  its  first  rector.  Each  bell  has  an  inscription.  Let  us  copy 
four  of  the  most  interesting.  That  on  the  great  bell  reads,  *^  This 
peal  of  eight  bells  is  the  gift  of  a  number  of  generous  persons  in 
Christ  C*hnrch  in  Boston,  New  England,  Anno  1744  A.  R.^' 
The  third  bell  says,  We  are  the  first  ring  of  bells  cast  for  the 
Brititih  Empire  in  North  America.  A.  R.  1744."  The  sixth 
tells  us,  ''The  subscription  for  these  bells  was  begun  by  John 
Hammock  and  Robert  Temple,  church  wardens,  1744.''  The 
ei^th  concludes,  ''  Abel  Rudhall  of  Qloucester  cast  us  all.'' 

llie  oldest  chime  of  bells  in  the  Middle  States  is  that  at  old 
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Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  which  still  fulfil  their  ancient 
function  of  welcoming  evc!  v  holiMay  and  holy  day,  especially  the 
advent  of  Christmas  and  Now  Year. 

On  Fchruary  22,  1763,  the  vcntrv  of  old  Chriat  Church  in 
Philadelphia  passed  a  resolution  to  raise  bv  lottery  the  necessary 
purchase  price  for  a  ring  of  bells.   The  scheme  was  evidently  a 
success,  for  a  little  later  the  vestry  agreed  to  purchase  a  bill  of 
exchan'ie  for  £450  to  be  employed  in  procuring  a  "  ring  of  ei^rJit 
bells/'  The  tenor,  it  was  d.  i  ided,  should  weiirli  1800  pounds  and 
the  rest  in  proportion,    'i'he  hells  wen»  cast  In  T^ter  and  Pock 
at  their  foundry  in  Whitechapel,  Ijondon.    The  entire  wei«rht 
(if  the  penl  of  eight  bells  was  0000  pounds.    Wlini  landed  in 
Philadelphia,  a  coniniiftee  waiti'd  upon  the  man  who  had  accom- 
panied them  from  l^ndon,  to  determine  on  what  terms  he  would 
hang  them.    Tie  r('fii>ed  all  money  coni|)ensation,  asking  only 
that  the  bells  should  he  munird  at  his  death.  The  agreement  was 
duly  carried  out  hy  the  church  officials,  not  only  at  his  death, 
but  at  that  of  his  wife  also. 

During  the  lievolution,  when  the  Quaker  City  was  in  danger 
of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  the  precious  bells  were 
taken  down  and  sunk  in  the  Delaware  by  the  patriots. 

An  old  and  interesting  chime  of  bells  hangs  in  the  belfry  of 
old  St.  Michael's  Church  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  They  were  eight 
in  number,  and  were  imported  from  P2ngland  in  ITHl  at  a  cost  of 
£581.  On  the  evacuation  of  Charleston  l)y  the  British  in  178^, 
Major  Traille,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  claimed  the  bells  as  a 
perquisite  of  war,  took  them  back  with  him  to  England,  and  sold 
them.  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  however,  who  was  then  in  New  Y<irk, 
disapproved  of  the  action  of  his  subordinate  and  ordered  the 
restoration  of  the  bells.  In  the  interim  they  had  been  resold  in 
Tiondon  to  a  former  merchant  of  Charleston,  one  Rybenau,  who 
generously  reshipped  them  to  Charleston  in  178^.  During  the 
pecond  year  of  the  Civil  War,  Charleston  being  then  under  siege, 
they  were  removed  for  better  security  to  Columbia,  S.  C.  By 
one  of  the  strange  ironies  of  fate,  tliis  move  proved  disastrous, 
for  during  the  occujnation  of  Columbia  by  Sherman's  army  the 
bells  were  burned  in  the  fire  of  February  17,  1865.  Nevertheless, 
the  fragments  were  carefully  jireserved.  and  after  the  war  these 
pieces  of  old  metal  were  shipped  to  England,  where  they  were 
recast  into  a  new  peal  of  eight  l)ells  hy  the  successors  of  the  orig- 
inal hell-fonnders,  Mears  and  Steinbank,  in  the  original  moulds 
which  had  turned  them  out  a  century  previous.  In  February, 
1867,  the  eight  hells  came  back  to  Charleston.  The  entire  set 
had  crossed  the  Atlantic  five  times,  and  two  of  the  bells  seven 
times. 
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Chtmneys — that  is,  chimneys  with  fireplace  and  flues — are 
comparatively  modern.  Xone  of  the  Koman  ruins  show  chimneys 
like  ours.  There  is  none  in  the  restored  huildinirs  in  Hcn  u- 
laneum  and  Pompeii.  Koman  an  liitects  complained  that  their 
decorations  were  smoked  up.  A  kitelien  in  Home  was  always 
?<"M.ty.  Braziers  were  used  in  the  living  rooms.  The  chimney  of 
antiquity  consi.<ted  of  a  hole  in  the  roof.  The  wealthy  IJomans 
used  carefully  dried  wood,  wliic  h  would  burn  in  the  room  without 
soot.  The  modern  chimney  was  first  used  in  Europe  in  the 
14th  century.  'Hie  oldest  certain  account  of  a  chimney  places  it 
in  Venice  in  1347. 

The  tallest  and  largest  chimney  in  the  world  is  that  which 
was  topped  off  in  1901)  at  the  works  of  the  Boston  and  Montana 
Copper  and  Silver  Mining  Co.  near  (Jreat  Falls,  Montana.  It  is 
5(»r)  ff^t  in  height.  The  foundation  of  the  chimney  consists  of  an 
anniiUir  mass,  the  circular  inner  edge  of  which  is  forty-seven  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  the  octagonal  outer  boundary  1()3 
feet  across  flats  at  the  footing  level,  tapering  to  sixty- four  and 
eighty-one  feet  diaiiK'ters  at  the  toj)  of  the  concrete.  The  foun- 
dation was  constructed  of  1:3:5  slag  concrete.  The  sand  and 
stone  were  obtained  from  the  smelter  furnaces.  In  the  work  of 
construction  5*?0()  l)arrels  of  cement,  2000  cubic  yards  of  sand, 
and  4000  cubic  yards  of  slag  were  used.  The  cost  of  materials 
and  construction  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50,000. 

A  factory  chimney  in  Glasgow^  Scotland,  holds  second  ])lace 
with  4'27  feet  of  altitude. 

The  tallest  chimney  in  New  York  city  (353  feet  high)  was 
erected  in  conn<'cti(in  with  the  power-house  of  the  Metropolitan 
Traction  Company  at  Ninety-sixth  Street  and  the  East  Kiver. 
A  total  of  two  million  ami  a  half  of  bricks  was  used  in  its  con- 
struction.   The  diameter  is  22  feet  on  the  inside. 

Wales  has  probably  the  longest  chimney  in  the  world.  It  is 
two  rniles  high  and  ha-  a  brook  running  through  it.  The  chim- 
ney is  connected  with  the  copper  works  at  Cunuivon,  near 
Aberavon.  This  is  how  it  came  to  be  l)uilt.  About  CJO  years  ago 
the  copper  smoke  from  these  works  was  the  plague  of  the  neigh- 
Ixiring  countryside.  It  settled  upon  and  destroyed  the  grass  for 
20  miles  around,  while  the  sulphur  and  arsenic  in  the  funu's 
alTected  the  hoofs  of  cattle,  causing  gangrene.  The  company 
tried  all  sorts  of  devices  to  remedy  the  trouble,  but  in  vain. 

Finally,  Robert  Brent  •n,  wlio  was  later  engineer  of  the  Sind 
'  nilway  in  India,  solved  the  problem.  The  eo})per  works  are 
at  the  foot  of  a  high,  st("p  mountain.  Mr.  Bri-nton  construet<^d 
a  due  or  chimney  runnii  g  continuously  from  the  bast'  to  about 
lUO  feet  above  the  sumuui,  folio wiu^  the  natural  biu|)e  oi  the 
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ground.  The  brick  which  lined  it,  and  of  which  it  was  largely 
constructed,  was  burned  close  by.  A  small  spring,  rushing  out 
near  the  mountain  top,  was  turned  into  the  chimney,  and  allowed 
to  flow  through  almost  its  entire  length  to  condense  the  smoke. 
Once  a  year  it  is  swept  out,  and  about  a  ton  of  precipitated  cop|XT 
obtained.  Its  top  can  be  seen  for  between  40  and  50  miles. 

Chittim-wood.  When  Sir  Samuel  Baker  was  exploring 
Cyprns,  he  was  told  by  certain  monks  that  they  believed  the 
Scriptural  "  chittim-wood  to  be  a  species  of  pine  which  growi* 
only  on  the  mountains  between  the  monastery  of  Kyker  and  the 
town  of  Khrysokus,  a  pathless  and  almost  inaccessible  region. 
Boughs,  as  specimens  of  the  tree,  were  fetched  by  a  trustworthy 
messenger,  and  were  sent  to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  Director  of  the 
Boyal  Gardens  at  Kew,  who,  in  a  brief  description  published  by 
the  Linnean  Society,  said  of  this  newly-found  tree,  that  it  dif- 
fered from  the  known  forms  of  Cedrus  in  the  shortness  of  the 
leaves  and  the  smallness  of  the  female  cones.  In  size  of  cone, 
size,  form  and  color  of  leaf,  it  approached  the  Algerian  far  more 
closely  than  any  Taurian,  Himalayan,  or  I^banon  cedar.  Amon<T 
tree  cultivators  it  may  ho  called  the  Cyprus  cedar.  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  wrote  that  he  found  two  varieties  of  cypress.  One  he 
described  as  a  tree  thirty  feet  high,  with  a  girth  of  six  or  seven 
feet,  the  wood  cedar-colored,  eniittinfr  a  powerful  aromatic  scent, 
rcFcnibling  that  of  sandal-wood.  Thi-  was  (in  Sir  Samuel's 
opinion)  the  celebrated  ohittira-wood.  Why  should  Snlomon 
have  sent  for  cedar,  which  is  so  comnifm  in  Asia  Minor?  The 
No.  2  variety  of  cypress  is  an  intensely  hard  wood,  resembling 
somewhat  lignum  vita?. 

Christmas  Card.  Tlio  Christmas  card  is  the  legitimate 
descendant  of  the  "  school  pieces,"  or  Christmas  pieces,*'  which 
were  popular  from  the  lH»^rinnin<?  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  These  were  sheets  of  writinir  paper,  sometimes  sur- 
rounded with  those  hideous  and  ehihorate  ])en  flourishes  forming 
birds,  scrolls,  etc.,  so  nnnaturally  dear  to  tlie  hearts  of  writinsr 
masters,  and  sometimes  headed  with  copperplate  engravings, 
plain  or  colored. 

Tlirsr  were  used  hv  scliool-hnys  at  the  approach  of  holidays 
for  carefully  written  letters  exploitiuL*"  tli(»  )>ro;rrcss  tliey  had  made 
in  composition  and  cliiroLrraphy.  (  liarity  hoys  Avere  larire  pur- 
chasers of  these  piec*'*^,  snvs  one  w  riter,  and  at  Christnuis  time 
u>e(l  to  take  them  round  their  parish  to  show  them  and  at  the 
same  time  solicit  a  trilh\ 

The  Christmas  card  proper  had  its  tentativi'  ori^^in  in  I^I-'j. 
The  honor  of  ils  invention  is  ela!ine<l  for  three  men.  all  famous 
in  other  conncction.s,  tiie  Itev.  KAlward  liradiey  (hetter  known  as 
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C  uthhert  Bede,  author  of  '^Verdant  Grccir')  ;  J.  C.  llorslev, 
K.  A.,  and  t!ie  late  W.  C.  T.  Dobson,  K.  A.  Cuthbcrt  Bode  had 
a  card  priiitct]  from  his  own  de«i«rn  for  cirnihition  in  lSir>,  and 
two  years  hiter  liis  printers,  a  Xeweastle  firm,  put  a  number  of 
(ard-  on  the  market.  About  the  same  time,  in  ISHJ,  J.  C. 
Horslt'v  d<'si«rned  a  card  for  Sir  Harry  Cube  of  Summerly's 
Print inir  House,  Old  liond  Street. 

The  sultjtH  t  wa-  :>  t\  pieal  scene  of  feastinfj  and  jollity.  One 
thousand  (•oj)it'«;  were  printe<l,  and  one  of  the  few  survivors  sold 
a  few  years  since  for  £50.  Joseph  Cundall.  a  T>ondon  artist, 
also  issued  a  card  in  that  year.  It  was  ])rintt'd  in  litho<^raphy, 
coiured  by  hand,  and  was  of  the  usual  size  of  a  lady's  card. 

Xot  until  18G2,  however,  did  the  custom  obtain  any  foothold. 
Tiicn  ex})eriments  were  made  with  cards  of  the  size  of  an  or<linary 
carte  de  visite,  inscribrd  simply,  '*  A  Merry  Christmas,''  and  "A 
Happy  Xew  Year."  After  that  came  to  be  added  robins  antl  holly 
branches,  embossed  li«rures  and  landscapes.  "  I  have  the  ori«^- 
inal  desi^'ns  before  me  now,*'  wrote  Luke  Limner (dc^hn 
Leighton),  to  the  Lon(l(»n  i'ul)li>l)crs'  Cirrular,  Decendjei*  31, 
1883;  "they  were  ])roduccd  by  (Joodall  i(-  Son.  Seeing  a  jrrow- 
in«r  want  and  the  (jreat  sjde  obtained  al>road,  this  house  ])roduct.'d 
(18r)S)  a  Little  Ked  IJiding  Hood,  a  Hermit  and  His  Cell,  and 
many  other  subjects  in  which  snow  and  the  robin  played  a  part." 
(See  also  Walsh  :  (  uriosifies  of  Populdr  Cuslotns,  s.  r.) 

Chrysanthemum  was  known  to  a  few  enthusiasts  in  England 
as  far  i)aek  as  i:(i4,  when  Philip  Miller  (KiiH-lTTl)  received  a 
ppecinien  from  Xim])u  ami  cultivated  it  at  the  botaiiieal  garden 
at  Chelsea.  Still  further  back,  some  time  indeed  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  a  chrysantliemum  from  the  F]ast  was  grown  at 
T)anzig;  l)ut  whether  the  climate  were  unfavorable  or  whether  the 
uhite  and  gold  splendors  of  the  flower  were  not  appreciated  by 
contemporary  Prussians,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  At  any  rate, 
there  is  no  record  of  immediate  descendants  of  the  first  plant. 
The  lionor  of  introducing  the  plant  to  Europe  is  claimed  by  • 
France  on  behalf  of  one  Pierre  Blancard,  a  gardener  who  left 
Marseilles  one  evening  in  NoveRiber^  1809^  by  the  rumbling 
diligence  that  took  the  mails  to  Paris.  He  carried  with  him,  as 
objects  of  special  solicitude,  two  modest  earthenware  pots,  in 
which,  on  long  stems,  covered  with  beautiful,  velvety  foliage,  grew 
dusters  of  flowers— one  yellow,  clear  and  pure  as  gold,  the  other 
of  color  in  this  flower  unknown  in  France ;  how,  lii-bas,  in  the 
pots  on  his  knees.  If  a  fellow-traveller  chaffed  him  concerning 
bis  flowers,  he  answered  not  a  word,  and  if  curiosity  moved 
another  to  ask  questions  about  them,  Blancard  answered  gravely, 
''They  are  a  variety  of  the  laige  family  of  pyrethrums/'  and 
would  say  no  more.  / 
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No  sooner  had  the  stage-coach  reached  Paris  than  the  sonth- 
emer  made  his  way  to  a  compatriot  who  had  the  entree  at  Ckmrt, 
and  persuaded  him  to  mure  an  audience  with  the  Empress 
Josephine,  at  MaUnaison.  The  empress,  who  adored  flowers, 
received  him  and  hii^  two  humble  earthenware  pots,  from  which 
sprang  the  radiant  beauty  of  the  flowers,  and  listened  graciously, 
as  with  the  eloquence  of  the  South  he  told  how  he,  a  sailor,  had 
been  struck,  in  Japan  and  China,  with  the  extraordinary  wealth 
of  color  in  this  flower  unknown  in  France;  how,  l^-bas,  in  the 
far-off  countrlett,  their  beauty  shone  in  the  hedge-rows  and  round 
the  kiosks,  and  how  the  gold  and  the  snow  of  the  chrysanthemum 
spread  a  glory  everywhere.  Not  without  difficulty  had  he  man- 
aged to  bring  home  a  few  roots,  which,  being  planted  in  his  little 
garden  down  at  Aubagne,  in  face  of  the  blue  waters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  under  the  sun  of  the  South,  had  revived,  and  were 
now  in  full  bloom;  those  he  carried  with  him,  and  of  which 
he  begged  her  Majet^ty^s  gracious  acceptance,  being  the  choicest  of 
his  collection.  Thus  Josephine  de  Beauharnais,  the  daughter 
of  another  South,  received  in  her  Malmaison  retirement  the  first 
of  the  flowers  which  were  destined  to  a  most  glorious  career  both 
in  Europe  and  America. 

Its  hundred  years  in  Europe  are  but  a  short  span  in  the 
life  of  the  flower  which,  six  centuries  before  Christ,  gave  Con- 
fucius the  subject  for  a  rhapsody,  when,  describing  the  beauties 
of  autumn,  he  drew  attention  to  ^  its  shining  glory,  its  delicate 
])etal8  hanging  around  the  centre  in  sheaves  of  golden  threads, 
and  its  ta^fsels  on  which  the  light  of  the  sun  has  been  filtered  ten 
thousand  times."  A  thousand  years  after  Confucius,  Tao  Ming 
Yang,  gardener  and  wielder  of  the  pen,  sang  of  the  fiower  in  such 
accents  of  genius  that  the  name  of  his  native  town  was  changed 
to  that  of  Town-of-the-Chrysantheroum  (Chu-Hsien,  the  Chu- 
San  of  to-day). 

Church  around  the  Comer,  The  Little.  The  popular 
name  given  to  the  Church  of  the  Transfiguration  in  New  York 
City,  a  low,  rambling,  picturesque  brown  structure  in  Twenty- 
ninth  Street  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  Fifth  Avenue.  Its 
famous  sobriquet  came  about  in  this  fashion :  In  1870  the  veteran 
actor,  George  Holland,  died  in  New  York.  Mrs.  Holland's  sister 
wished  that  the  funeral  should  be  held  at  her  own  church, — a 
fashionable  place  of  worship  in  Fifth  Avenue  presided  over  by 
a  clergyman  named  Sabine. 

Joseph  Jefferson,  as  an  old  friend  of  the  Holland  family, 
called  upon  this  fashionable  rector  at  his  fashionable  church, 
seeking  to  make  arrangements  for  the  funeral.  He  had  with 
him  one  of  Holland's  orphancfl  pon$>.  The  reverend  gentleman 
objected  to  holding  the  services  for  an  actor. 
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•"There  is,**  he  said,  "  a  little  church  around  the  corner  where 
you  may  get  it  done." 

"  Then,"  said  Mr.  Jefferson,  solemnly,  **  God  bless  the  little 
church  around  the  corner!" 

Procee<ling  with  liis  boy  compaDion,  now  in  tears,  to  the 
little  church,''  Jefferson  met  with  a  cordial  reception  from 
Rev.  George  H.  Houghton,  its  pastor.  A  few  days  later  the  ser- 
Tioes  over  the  dead  actor  were  condnctctl  in  the  presence  ul  an 
audienc-e  which  had  doubtless  been  greatly  augmented  by  the 
])ublication  of  the  story  in  the  daily  papers.  Mark  Twain,  then 
a  young  man,  voiced  the  general  feeling  with  an  individual  inten- 
?ity,  in  the  Galaxy  for  February,  1871,  his  diatribe  concluding 
with  these  words:  ^' Was  it  not  pitiable,  tliat  spectacle?  Hon- 
ored and  honorable  okl  George  lioUand,  whose  theatrical  ministry 
had  for  fifty  years  soltenod  hard  liearts,  bred  generosity  in  cold 
ones,  kindled  emotion  in  rlead  ones,  uplifted  base  ones,  broadened 
bigote<l  ones,  and  made  many  and  many  a  stricken  one  glad  and 
tilled  it  brim  full  of  gratitude,  figuratively  spit  upon  in  his  un- 
offending cotfin  by  this  crawling,  slimy,  sanctimonious,  self- 
righteous  reptile !  " 

The  Keverend  Mr.  llougliton  nmintained  his  hold  upon  the 
^'^ratitude  and  affection  of  theatrical  pt'0))le  \intil  his  deatli  in 
1897,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  a  like-minded  son.  Hundreds 
of  actors  have  been  borne  to  the  grave  from  the  Little  Church 
around  the  Corner;  it  has  been  a  favorite  place  for  theatrical 
weddings,  and  has  in  fact  been  larfrely  supported  by  stage  folk. 

In  \ivr  Old  Woman's  Gossip,"  Fanny  Kemble  Butler  records 
a  Paris  episode  not  unlike  that  of  Holland  in  New  York.  A 
c-ertain  Philipi>e,  the  predecessor  and  model  of  Frederic  Le  Maitre 
and  a  friend  of  Kemble,  Mrs.  Butler's  father,  was  an  actor,  not 
only  immensely  popular  for  Ids  professional  merit,  but  greatly 
resiKfted  for  an  order  of  merit  not  always  applauded  by  Pari- 
pians,  that  of  a  moral  character  and  decent  life.  At  his  funeral 
a  serious  riot  occurred  when  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  received  opinion  and  custom  of  the  day,  refused  to 
allow  his  burial  in  consecrated  ground ;  "  the  profane  player's 
calling,  in  the  year  of  grace  1823,  or  thereabouts,  being  still  one 
which  disqualified  its  followers  for  receiving  the  sacraments  of 
the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  and  therefore,  of  course,  for  claim- 
ing Christian  burial."  The  general  feeling  of  the  Parisian  pub- 
lic, however,  was  in  this  case  too  strong  for  the  ancient  anathenni 
of  the  church.  Tha  Archbishop  of  Paris  was  obliged  to  give 
wav,  and  the  dead  bodv  of  the  worthv  actor  was  laid  in  the  sacred 
soil  of  Pere  la  Chaise.  I  believe  that  since  that  time  the  (pies- 
tion  has  never  again  been  debated,  nor  um  I  aware  that  there  ig 
16 
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any  one  more  peculiarly  theatrical  cemetery  than  another  in 
Paris.** 

In  a  letter  of  Talma's  to  Charles  Toung  npon  the  death  of 
Fanny  Kemble's  uncle  John^  he  begs  to  be  numbered  among  the 
subscribers  to  the  monument  about  to  be  erected  to  Mr.  Eemble 
in  Westminster  Abbc^ ;  adding  the  touching  remark,  Pour  moi, 
je  serai  heureuz  si  les  pr^tres  me  laissent  enterrer  dans  un  coin 
de  mon  jardin/* 

The  moral  effect  of  this  species  of  class  prejudice  is  ^ad- 
mirably illustrated/*  continues  Fanny  Keioble,  "  by  an  anecdote 
I  have  heard  my  mother  tell.  One  evening  when  she  had  gone, 
to  the  Gran<?  Opera  with  M.  Jouy,  the  wise  and  witty  Hermite 
de  la  Ohauss^  d'Antin,  talking  with  him  of  the  career  and 
circumstances  of  the  young  ballet  women  (she  had  herself,  when 
very  young,  been  a  dancer  on  the  English  stage),  she  wound  up 
hOT  various  questions  with  this:  *  Et  y  en  a-t-il  qui  sont  filles  de 
bonne  conduite?  qui  sont  sages?'  *Ma  foil'  replied  the  Her- 
mite, shrugging  his  shoulders,  'elles  auraient  grand  tort;  per- 
sonne  n'y  eroirait.' " 

Moliere,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  also  forbidden  Christian 
burial  by  Harlay,  Arolibishop  of  Pari^,  because  he  was  an  actor. 

"  What/'  cried  Madame  ^foliere,  "  they  refuse  the  burial  rites 
to  a  man  who  deserves  an  altar ! " 

She  sent  a  remonstrance  to  the  king.  Tt  is  said  that 
Louis  XIV  asked  the  archbishop  how  deep  consecrated  ground 
mav  run.    The  answer  was,  fourteen  feet. 

"Very  good/'  returned  T.nuis,  let  Moliere's  grave  be  (\ug 
sixteen  feet,  and  then  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  buried  in  conse- 
crated ground,  nor  need  it  scandalize  the  clergy." 

Churches,  Queer.  The  oldest  church  in  New  Enfrland 
stands  in  tlic  villni^c  of  Hingham,  ^fass.  It  is  known  as  "  The 
01<1  Ship  Meeting  House/'  and  was  built  in  1035,  a  time  when 
a  strong  stockade  was  necessary  to  defend  the  worshippers  from 
Indian  attacks.  The  stockade,  of  course,  lias  been  removed,  but 
the  church  remains  (1912)  almost  unclianged, — a  square  frame 
structure,  with  a  ])yramid  roof  and  a  Ix-lfry  at  the  peak  inclosed 
by  a  railing.  Tliere  is  a  vestibule  projecting  from  the  front  door. 
There  are  two  rows  of  six  windows  in  each  wall,  the  upper  ones 
furnishing  light  and  air  to  the  gallery,  which  extends  all  around. 
In  early  days  the  unconverted  were  assigned  to  the  gallery  seat-, 
the  men  on  one  side  and  the  women  on  the  other,  while  tiie 
"professors"  sat  below  and  sexes  were  divided  by  the  middle 
aisle.  Attendance  was  compulsory.  It  cost  a  peck  of  corn  to  stay- 
away  from  meeting  or  to  leave  the  building  before  service  was 
finished. 
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The  old  meeting-house  has  had  but  10  pastors  during  the  276 
jean  of  its  existence,  which^  you  will  notice,  gives  them  an  aver- 
age pastorate  of  27Vi!  years.  Six  of  them  served  246  years.  The 
first  pastor  got  his  salary  in  com,  most  of  which  was  the  proceeds 
of  fines  imposed  upon  the  congregation  for  not  attending  meeting. 

The  last  vestige  of  the  fint  church  in  New  York  dUappear^ 
in  1908  to  make  room  for  the  custom-house  that  now  stands 
on  the  Bowling  Green  site,  replacing  the  former  office  of  the 
Cunard  steamship  line.  Up  to  that  date  a  tahlet  near  the 
entrance  to  the  office  bore  this  inscription: 

The  Site  of  Fort  Amsterdam, 
Built  in  1626. 
Within  the  fortification 

was  erected  tlie  first 
substantial  church  edifice 
On  the  Inland  of  Manhattan. 
In  1787  the  fort 
waa  demolished 
and  the  Government  house 
built  upon  this  site. 

Of  all  the  buildings  within  the  palisades  of  the  old  Fort 
Amsterdam  there  remained  a  vestige  of  only  one,  the  old  church 
originally  built  within  the  centre  oi  the  Fort.  The  first  service 
in  it  was  held  in  1G38. 

The  government  house  was  torn  down  in  1S15  and  private 
residences  took  its  place.  A  new  row  of  brick  stores  was  built 
from  tho  church  out  to  Whitehall  Street,  and  in  all  probability 
the  upper  story  was  remodelled. 

But  the  wide  arch  over  the  main  doorwav  and  the  ornamented 
coping  of  the  windows,  closed  with  a  solid  wall  of  brick  to  form 
the  rear  of  a  store,  still  showed  where  the  old  edifice  stood. 

In  1840,  when  the  fashionable  residential  section  had  begun 
its  gradual  march  uptown,  the  church  was  again  transformed 
The  wall  between  it  and  the  adjoining  store  was  removed,  and 
from  that  time  the  site  in  the  middle  of  the  block  was  occupied 
by  a  livery  stable. 

A  church  in  a  Pennsylvania  town  is  said  to  possess  the 
distincticm  of  being  the  work  of  one  pair  of  hands.  These  hands 
carried  every  block  of  stone  of  wbich  it  was  constructed,  cut  each 
into  shape,  and  laid  it  in  place.  The  builder  was  one  George 
Taylor,  who  obtained  the  stone  from  Brobst  Mountain.  He  spent 
six  years  in  completing  the  work.  The  church  is  60  feet  long  and 
38  feet  broad:  its  tower  i<  HO  feet  high. 

There  is  a  church  in  Santa  Rnsa,  California,  which,  though 
not  the  work  of  one  man,  is  as  unique  in  its  wav  as  the  church  in 
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Pennsylvania.  It  was  built  of  one  tree,  yet  it  is  the  largest 
charch  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

The  miners  in  the  Myndd  Newydd  coal  mines  in  Wales  have 
no  call  to  shave,  shine  their  boots»  or  don  Sunday  garb  when 
they  go  to  worship.  They  have  a  chapel  all  their  own  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  so  that  when  they  descend  the  pit  they  can  go 
to  their  devotions  and  thence  to  their  several  stations.  The  pillars 
and  beams  are  of  rough  timbers  and  a  coal  trolloy  serves  as  pulpit. 
The  miners  sit  on  rough  wooden  benclics  and  the  oldest  among 
them  acts  as  pastor.  A  ohapel  more  finished  in  appearance,  the 
St  Anthony,  exists  in  the  salt  mines  of  Wieliczka,  Austria.  It 
is  a  Byzantine  excavation,  with  altar,  crucifix,  and  life-sized 
saints,  apparently  of  black  marl)le,  Ijiit  really  made  of  salt. 

In  the  old  German  town  of  Oberstein  an  ancient  clmrcli 
stands  built  in  the  great  rn(  k  rising  from  the  river.  The  front 
is  of  stone,  ])ut  the  church  itself  is  hollowed  out  of  the  rock  and 
penetrates  far  into  its  heart.  Tradition  says  that  in  the  four- 
teenth century  the  Count  of  Oherstein,  one  of  the  old  robber 
barons,  fell  in  love  with  a  bcjiiiiif  n]  ^^nng  lady,  the  daughter  of 
a  neighboring  knight.  II is  brother  also  sought  the  fair  maiden's 
hand  and  the  two  suitors  h;id  a  violent  quarrel.  The  count  fiung 
his  hapless  hrother  from  the  top  of  his  castle  wall,  high  up  the 
precipitous  cliff.  Tfepcnting  of  his  awful  deed,  he  vowed  that 
he  would  huild  a  church  where  his  brother's  hody  first  touched 
the  ground.  He  did  so,  excavating  the  church  in  the  rock;  and 
tradition  goes  on  to  say  a  miraculous  spring  of  clear  water  sprang 
from  the  crag  as  a  token  that  heaven  was  ai>i»eased.  This  curious 
church  is  now  tlie  only  Protestant  ])la('e  of  worship  in  the  town. 

Circulation  of  Blood.  A  contrihutor  to  the  Aihinlir 
Monthly  for  June,  ISHO,  drew  surprised  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Shakespeare  had  '^anticipated  "  llarv(  \*s  discovery  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  in  the  following  lines  from    Julius  Csesar 

You  are  my  true  and  bonoimble  wife. 
As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart. 

Act  ii,  Soene  1. 

Xow,  in  actual  fact  Shakespeare's  conception  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  hlood  was  that  held  hy  scientific  seliools  long  heforo 
Harvey's  time  (it  had  heen  taught  hy  Hippoerates,  (ialen.  and 
Paracelsus), — namely  that  the  hhiod  ehhs  and  tlows  between  the 
heart  and  extremities  of  the  body,  not  hy  a  circuitous  motion 
(outward  hy  the  arteries  and  hack  hy  the  veins),  hut  to  and  fro 
or  up  and  down  hy  each  route  independently.  Thus,  we  find  in 
King  John  *'  the  Hues 
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•  Melancholy 

Had  l»ak«'<l  tliy  Mixxl  and  i»ta»lt'  it  lieavv-thick 
Which  else  runs  tickling  up  and  down  the  veins. 

Act  iii.  Scene  3. 

Though  most  educated  people  are  aware  that  Harvey  was  the 
first  to  announce  the  fact  of  the  circulation  of  the  hlood,  com- 

Emtivel y  few  know  the  precise  nature  of  his  discoTery  or  realize 
ow  hitterly  his  right  to  the  title  of  discoverer  has  heen  disputed. 
Harvey  was  bom  in  1578,  published  his  great  work  in  1628,  and 
died  in  1657.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that,  read  by  the  light 
of  Harvey's  discovery,  it  is  easy  to  discern  in  the  writings  of 
ancient  and  medisevai  authors  what  seem  to  be  statements  of  the 
fact  that  the  blood  circulates  through  the  body ;  and  consequently, 
Plato  and  Hippocrates  among  the  ancients,  and  Servetus, 
Colombo,  and  Cesalpino  among  later  vn*itersy  have  been  credited 
with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  that  Harvey  was  the  first  to 
announce  in  distinct  terms.  Science,  however,  clearly  distin- 
guishes between  guessing  and  discovering;  and  a  critical  exam- 
ination of  the  statements  made  by  the  older  anatomists,  which 
have  been  held  to  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  circulation  as  an- 
nounced by  ITarvey,  discloses  them  to  be  nothing  but  vague 
guesses,  which  had  so  little  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  authors 
themselves  that  they  constantly  make  use  of  other  expressions 
]i!;iinly  indie  at  in<r  total  ignorance  of  the  facts  propounded  by  the 
iuigl  ibh  physiologist. 

Judging  from  the  views  expressly  combated  by  Harvey  in 
the  introduction  to  hi?  magnum  opus,  the  Exercise  on  the 
Motion  of  the  Heart  and  filood  in  Animals/'  it  would  appear  as 
if  the  anatomists  of  the  period  held  that  respiration  and  the 
pulsation  of  the  heart  and  arteries  exercised  in  common  the 
function  of  cooling  and  ventilating  the  blood,  air  being  sucked 
into  the  arteries  during  their  expansion,  and  "  fiilijinous 
vapours*'  expelled  from  them  when  they  contracted.  JUit  not 
only  was  it  thouglit  that  the  arteries  cooled  the  body  generally 
as  the  Inn^rs  cooled  tbe  heart;  another  function  of  a  precisely 
opposite  character  was  ascrilu'd  to  them.  Taking  tlieir  orijiin 
from  tlie  heart,  or  workshop  for  the  elaboration  of  heat  and  vital 
s[»iiits,  they  carried  the  spiritualized  blood  to  nil  j^arts  of  the 
body  to  cherish  their  lieat.  It  was  further  held  that  the  arteries 
drew  the  spiritual  blood  from  the  heart  after  the  manner  of  l)el- 
lows,  but  tliat  nevertheless  the  heart  expanded  and  contracted 
simultaneously  with  the  arteries;  no  necount  being  taken  of  the 
physical  impossibility  of  such  a  process. 

Harvey's  discovery  was  that  the  whole  mass  of  tlie  l)lood  was 
propelled  from  the  left  side  of  the  heart  through  the  arteries. 
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that  it  was  carried  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart  by  the  vein^, 
that  the  circle  was  completed  by  its  being  returned  to  the  left 
side  of  the  heart  through  the  lungs,  and  that  this  circular  motion 
was  incessant.  That  the  theory  was  new  and  startling,  and  that 
it  would  meet  with  violent  opposition,  its  author  was  full}-  con- 
vinced. In  the  eighth  chapter  of  his  Exercise  we  find  him 
expressing  no  doubt  that  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the  one 
set  of  vessels  into  the  other  would  be  admitted  by  his  contem- 
poraries, this  fragment  of  his  theory  having  been  maintained  by 
Qalen  in  the  second  century  of  our  era  and  by  Rueldo  Colombo 
in  the  sixteenth.  The  part  of  hi-  1  )ctrine  that  he  fears  will 
bring  on  him  the  enmity  of  mankind  is  that  which  maintains  the 
whole  mass  of  the  blood  to  be  in  perpetual  circular  motion.  If, 
however,  Harvey  shared  the  common  lot  of  disturbers  of  estab- 
lished opinions,  he  is  also  to  be  regarded  as  singularly  fortunate 
in  having  lived  to  see  his  doctrine  triumphant  over  opposition 
and  accepted  by  almost  all  competent  judges  of  its  truth.  Xot 
ten  yenrs  after  the  puhliration  of  hi?  views,  Descartes  gave  in  his 
adherence  to  tliem  ;  and  anatomists  throughout  Europe  began  to 
swear  by  Harvey  instead  of  dalen.  Yesling  of  Padua  exposed 
the  falhiey  of  tlie  attacks  made  l)v  Primerose  of  Paris:  Piverius 
taught  and  def(^nded  the  circulation  of  tlie  l)lood  from  th«'  chair 
of  rnedieine  in  tlie  University  of  Montpellier:  and  as  Piolan,  tlie 
professor  of  anatomy  in  the  University  of  Paris,  continued  to 
teach  the  older  views  of  function,  a  second  chair  of  anatomv 
was  instituted  in  the  .Tardin  du  Poi,  from  which  Pierre  Diunis 
instructed  admiring  crowds  of  students  in  accordance  with  the 
Harveian  doctrine. 

Cities  in  the  World,  Oldest.  The  honor  of  being  the  oldest 
of  all  extant  cities  must  be  given  to  Danuiscus  in  Syria.  Other 
cities  were  built  before  it,  but  they  have  perished  or  been 
destroyed.  Tyre  and  Sidon  have  crumbled  away  on  the  coasts  of 
Phoenicia;  Baalhee  is  a  ruin;  Palmyra  is  buried  in  the  Great 
Syrian  desert;  Nineveh  and  Babylon  have  disappeared  from  the 
Tigris  and  the  Kujilirates.  Damascus,  which  is  mentioned  in 
Genesis  xiv,  15,  remains  what  it  was  before  the  days  of  Abraham, 
a  centre  of  trade  and  travel,  the  l\ve  of  the  East"  as  Julian 
the  Apostate  called  it.  Its  fruits  and  tlowers  are  as  celebrated 
now  as  tliey  were  in  ancient  times.  From  Danuiscus  comes  our 
damson,  or  blue  ])him  ;  the  danuiseo  or  a])ricot  of  Portugal ;  the 
damask  rose,  intro(hu<'d  into  England  by  Tlenry  VIII;  damask, 
our  fabric  of  cotton  and  silk  ;  and  dauuiskeening,  the  beautiful  art 
of  inlaying  wood  and  steel  with  gold  and  silver.  Here  Diocle- 
tian establi-shed  a  great  factnrv  for  arms  especially  famous  for 
its  keen  and  elastic  Damascus  blades,  the  secret  of  whose  munu- 
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iBctare  was  lost  when  Tamerlane  carried  the  artificer  into  Persia. 
It  was  near  Damascus  that  Saul  of  Tarsus  saw  the  light  above 
the  brightness  of  the  sun.  "  The  street  which  is  called  straight " 
wherein  he  prayed  (Acts  iz.  11).  still  runs  through  the  city. 
Mohammed,  surveying  Damascus  from  a  neighboring  height, 
was  afraid  to  enter,  because  it  was  given  to  man  to  have  but 
one  Paradise,  and  for  his  part  he  was  resolved  not  to  have  it  in 
this  world.'' 

Among  ruined  cities  probably  the  oldest  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  is  Nineveh^  the  ancient  capital  of  Assyria.  As  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  Khammurabi  code,  it  must  have  been  known  as 
a  place  of  importance  at  least  as  early  as  B.C.  2500.  It  was  the 
fall  of  Nineveh  in  b.c.  (JOG  and  the  consequent  distribution  of 
the  Assyrian  Empire  that  left  Babylon^  its  old  time  rival,  the 
leading  power  in  the  East. 

Whether  the  ruined  cities  of  Central  and  Southern  America 
can  claim  a  higher  antiquity  than  Babylon  or  Nineveh  is 
uncertain. 

Recently  a  claim  has  been  put  in  for  a  former  city  in  an 
Arizona  table-land  near  Phcrnix,  whose  ruins  lying  under  ten 
feet  of  prairie  dust  were  uncovered  in  the  year  11)0!)  by  A.  Lafave, 
a  milliner  engineer.  He  claimed  tliat  tliey  were  10,000  years  old. 
The  buildings  of  sandstone  show  great  architectural  skill,  and  in 
the  walls  were  found  a  box  of  cotton  bolls  and  a  sealed  jar  of 
corn,  both  well  preserved.  The  Arizona  climate  does  not  permit 
the  growth  of  cotton  in  the  present  age,  so  Mr.  Lafave  assumes 
that  sufTieient  time  must  have  elapsed  since  the  cotton  which  he 
found  was  grown  to  have  wrought  a  com})lete  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  country.  This  period  he  also  gauges  as  something 
like  10,000  years.  He  is  satisfied  that  the  ruins  are  older  than 
those  of  Xineveh  or  Babylon.  lie  believes  that  the  race  which 
built  this  town  was  possessed  of  a  high  civilization,  from  the 
abundance  of  artistically  wrought  pottery,  and  that  it  subse- 
quently was  l)roken  u|)  bv  internal  dissension  and  possibly  degen- 
erated into  the  el iff-d welling  tribes. 

It  has  been  generally  conceded  that  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  is  the 
oldest  white  settlement  in  the  United  States,  having  been  founded 
by  Pedro  Menendez  in  loG.") ;  but  there  is  evidence  to  show  that 
the  town  of  Tucson,  in  Arizona,  antedates  St.  Augustine  by  at 
least  thirteen  years.  In  the  year  1^)^)2  their  Catholic  Majesties 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain  issued  a  charter  to  and  for  the 
pueblo  of  Tucson.  This  charter,  after  Ix-ing  mislaid  for  a  matter 
of  three  hundred  years  or  more,  was  recently  discovered  among 
the  archives  of  the  Cluirch  of  San  Xavicr  del  Bac,  which  is 
gituateU  about  Uu  mlka  below  the  present  town  of  Tucson. 
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Accompanying  the  charter  of  the  pueblo  of  Tacaon  ia  an 
account,  in  the  handwriting  of  Padre  Marco  Niza,  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  pueblo.  Padre  Niza  was  a  Jesuit  who  accompanied 
the  expedition  organized  in  the  City  of  Mexico  for  the  explora- 
tion of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  under  the  charge  of  Coronado, 
the  function  of  the  worthy  padre  having  been  the  Christianizing 
of  the  natives  and  the  recording  of  the  progress  and  exploits  of 
the  expedition.  If  his  account  is  to  be  received  as  historical— 
and  every  presumption  is  in  its  favor — a  church  was  founded  at 
San  Xavier  del  Bac  and  a  small  town  hogun  to  supfiort  and  pro- 
tect the  church  on  the  site  of  the  Indian  village  of  Tucson,  the 
name  having  been  preserved  until  the  present  day. 

Acorn  a  (7.  r.)  is  the  oldest  extant  of  all  aboriginal  cities  in 
the  United  States. 

The  most  ancient  city  in  Xew  En^jland  is  Agamenticus,  or, 
as  it  was  afterward  called,  Old  York.  It  was  founded  or  huilt 
in  or  about  HUO,  under  patent  from  King  Charles  II  to 
Ferdinando  Gorirc  s,  and  was  named  after  Mount  Agamenticus. 

According  to  Jndinn  Icirond  the  basis  of  this  mount  wa* 
formed  by  a  hecatomb  of  wild-beast  skins,  weapons,  and  imple- 
ments raised  over  tbc  remains  of  a  good  Indian  called  Saint 
Aspenquid.  mIio  tuiiirbt  his  fellow-men  how  to  make  baskets  and 
pottery,  bread  and  clothing,  and  how  to  cultivate  corn.  Another 
legend  handed  down  from  the  red  men  assert?  that  the  Isles  of 
Shoals  were  connected  with  the  mainland  at  Boar's  Hoad.  One 
day  long  ago  there  was  a  grcj't  noise  and  tho  bottom  of  tlie  land 
fell  out,  the  sea  came  in  and  covrn^*!  the  enrtli  between  ihv  islands 
and  the  Head.  It  may  be  that  at  this  time  Mt.  Agamenticus 
was  formed. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  saint  whom  the  natives  honored 
miglit  have  been  lijorn  Asinandson,  of  Icelandic  fame,  wlin  is 
reported  to  have  left  I(  »>land  on  a  vovaire  of  discovery  a))0ui 
and  was  seen  in  A'iidand  al)Out  lO-js^  hv  (Judleif,  who  was  driven 
on  these  sliores  bv  an  east  wind,  and  returned  to  Iceland  the  same 
year.  He  was  not  much  of  a  saint  in  bis  native  land,  but  mav 
have  repented,  as  (iiidleif  re])resents  biiii  in  10v?S  to  be  *' old  and 
gray  beaded.''  adding  **  that  the  natives  treated  him  with  the 
greatest  deference  and  honor."  (Anduew  K,  Obeu,  iu  Portland 
Trans<  ripi.) 

City  made  to  Order.  It  is  ])n)iK)sed  that  the  permanent 
caj)ital  of  the  Australian  Con  federal  ion  sliall  l>e  a  city  huilt  upon 
an  entirr'ly  unoccupied  site  and  planiu'd  in  advance  in  every 
detail.  Tlu'  site  which  lias  been  aL'n»ed  Ujion  is  in  X(»w  South 
Wale-,  and  is  described  a.s  beimr  n?i  e1cvat"(l  plain  of  about  1000 
miles  in  area,  shut  in  by  mountain  rangis  on  three  sides.    It  is 
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watered  by  a  clean  mountain  stream  formed  from  melting  snows, 
which  has  a  daily  mean  average  flow  of  52,000,000  gallons.  The 
goreritoent  proposes  to  invite  world-wide  competition  in  the 
planning  of  the  city. 

The  Australian  city  has  its  analogue  in  North  America. 
Prince  Bupert,  in  California,  the  Pacific  terminus  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Bailway,  was  laid  out  as  a  model  city  long  prior 
to  its  official  establishment,  and  was  surveyed,  cleared,  and  im- 
proved with  sidewalk?,  sewers,  parks,  etc.,  and  made  entirely 
ready  for  occupancy  before  residence  of  any  kind  was  allowed  on 
its  three  square  miles  of  water  front  on  Prince  Rupert  harbor. 

Another  city  made  to  order  is  tlie  Indiana  steel  town  of  Gary. 

City,  Most  Dangerous.  Americans  frequently  complain 
that  their  great  cities  are  too  negligent  of  the  safety  of  their 
inhabitants.  New  York  and  Chicago  especially  are  cited  as  places 
where  life  and  limb  are  continually  imperilled.  English  people 
are  fond  of  repeatin*]^  the  charge.  Yet,  if  wo  are  to  trust  the 
statistics  of  England's  capital  as  compiled  by  its  metropolitan 
police,  Tx)ndon  holds  the  record  as  the  most  dangerous  city  in  the 
world.  In  18D1  the  number  of  people  killed  by  vehicles  in  the 
area  controlled  by  the  commissioners  of  the  metropolitan  police 
was  147.  By  1!)01  this  number  had  increased  to  and  in 
1909  it  was  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  number  for  1901 — . 
namely,  391).  And  the  fi^^ures  of  the  total  number  of  people  in- 
jured, not  neees^arilv  fatallv,  arc  correspondingly  serious.  They 
are:  1891,  5G.37;  1901,  9197;  190!),  l(;,5:^n. 

The  followinir  are  the  details  of  tlie  fatalities  in  1909:  17  by 
motor  cabs,  4  hansom  cabs,  3  fuur-wlieel  cabs,  2C}  by  motor  tram- 
way cars.  3  horse  tramway  cars;  52  hy  motor  omnibuses,  9  horse 
omnibuses;  4()  by  motor  cars  (uncovered),  IG  carts,  50  vans; 
'31  bv  motor  cars ( covered ) ,  3  covered  carts,  31  vans,  5  broui:hams 
and  private  carrinires;  1  by  motor  cycle,  12  cycles,  2  iire-engines ; 
3  by  tract ion-en<rines,  3  ridden  horses. 

The  share  tliat  mechanically  driven  vcliides  had  in  that  year's 
total  nund)er  of  accidents  may  be  set  down  thus:  1238  motor  cabs, 
2177  motor  tramway  cars,  10S7  motor  omnibuses,  IIGG  motor 
cars  (uncovered),  635  motor  cars  (covered),  276  motor  cycles, 
()  traction-engines. 

City,  World's  Wickedest.  One  of  the  worst  cities  in  the 
world  is  Irkutsk  in  Siberia.  With  a  i)()j)uhition  of  Vio.ono,  as 
manv  as  500  murders  are  committed  lu  ri'  evcrv  vcar,  niakiuf'  the 
highe.-t  known  average  in  Christendom.  Arrests  average  only 
one  in  50  murders,  and  only  one-half  the  arrests  are  followed  by 
convict  i<ms. 

Irkutsk  once  thought  it  would  have  a  vigilance  committee 
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to  rid  the  citv  of  its  criminal  element.  It  ^rot  one  with  a  ven- 
geance.  Ex-convicts  and  active  thugs  enrolled  themselves  by  the 
score^  and  after  forming  a  com])aet  organization  volunteered 

for  service.  The  governor  granted  them  exceptional  powers. 
First  of  all  they  "  fixed the  police.  Then  began  a  reign  of 
crime  almost  unparalleled.  Eich  merchants  under  pretense  that 
they  were  suspects  were  shot  in  broad  daylight.  Next,  under 
cover  of  *Miouse  in.-pection"  and  penal  confis<*ation*'  burglary 
blossomed  forth  on  every  hand.  Soon  no  man's  life  or  property 
was  safe,  and  it  took  all  the  powers  of  the  government  to  rid 
the  city  of  its  vigilants. 

Clock.  It  is  said  that  the  first  dock  was  invented  by  Pope 
Sylvester  11.  in  a.d.  JMKi.  Tliere  is  no  snllicient  evidence  for  this 
statement.  At  all  events,  no  clock  of  that  date  has  survived  to 
our  time.  There*  is  accepiablc  iiistorical  evidence  that  in  the 
year  1288  a  clock  and  a  chime  of  l)ells  were  put  iij)  in  a  former 
clock-tower  at  Westininster,  that  tlie  funds  were  su))])]ii»d  out  of  a 
fine  imposed  upon  a  cliief  justice  who  had  olfendcd  the  L'ovcrn- 
nient,  that  tlie  clock  bore  the  inscription  Disci fc  juslitiam.  monUi, 
and  that  the  hells  were  gambled  away  by  Henry  VIII.  Still 
more  definite  and  relinble  is  the  account  of  how  Henry  Vic  or 
de  Wyck,  the  Xurend)crg  wizard,  set  up  a  clock  in  the  palace  of 
Cliarles  \',  King  of  Fnince,  in  Fel)ruary,  1370.  Some  chroniclers 
call  this  clock  "  the  parent  of  modern  t inie-keepers." 

Time-keeping,  however,  was  not  the  sole  object  of  the  early 
clockmakers.  Beauty  as  well  as  use  was  contemplated  by  them, 
and  the  beauty  was  not  alone  that  of  hannuny  in  design  but  of 
ingenious  comjiK  xity  in  detail. 

A  vcrv  old  and  very  curious  clock  is  still  extant  at  Prague, 
built  proimbiy  by  one  of  the  old  Xuremberg  artists.  It  stands 
near  the  old  llussite  Church.  The  clock  itself  forms  part  of  the 
(►riginal  tower,  wiiile  the  face  or  dial  is  exposed  to  the  street. 
The  dial  is  six  or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  has  a  great  numl)er 
of  hands — recording  hours,  minutes,  days,  months,  years,  an<l 
even  centuries.  The  ilial  is  set  in  an  elaborate  frame-work,  about 
eight  feet  high  and  fifteen  long,  and  this  metal  frame-work  is 
ornamented  with  many  curious  and  quaint  devices.  One  of  these 
is  connected  with  the  striking  of  the  hours. 

Ijongfellow,  in  his  ^  Hyperion,"  tells  lis  that  on  the  belfry 
of  the  Rauthaus  in  Coblentz  is  a  huge  head,  with  a  braxen  helmet 
and  a  beard,  and  whenever  the  clock  strikes,  at  each  stroke  of  the 
hammer  this  giant's  head  opens  its  great  jaws  and  smites  its  teeth 
together  as  if  it  would  say,  "  Time  was — Time  is — Time  is  past!  *' 
This  figure  is  known  in  all  the  country  round  as  "  The  man  in 
the  Custom  House/'  and  when  a  friend  from  the  countr\  meets 
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a  friend  from  Coblentz,  instead  of  saying,  ^  How  are  all  the  good 
people  in  Coblentz?''  he  says,  '^How  is  the  man  in  the  Custom 
Honse?'' 

There  was  once  in  the  dome  of  the  Town  Hall  at  Heidelberg 
a  very  famous  clock.  It  was  destroyed  by  French  soldiers  in 
1693.  As  the  hammer  stock  each  honr  the  figure  of  an  old  man, 
almost  life-size,  opened  a  door  and  walked  out  in  full  view  of  the 
streets  below,  removed  his  hat,  bowed  and  returned  to  his  niche. 
As  he  closed  the  door  a  cock  flapped  his  wings  and  crowed ;  Father 
Time  made  some  blind  strokes  with  his  scythe,  while  mimic  sol- 
diers dressed  as  French  and  Germans  fought  on  a  platform  below. 
At  midnight  and  noon  the  chimes  played  national  airs,  and  once 
each  24  hours  the  life  of  man  was  illustrated  with  fibres  depict- 
ing tbe  seven  ages.  The  astronomical  charts  and  diagrams  were 
said  to  have  been  even  more  intricate  and  complicated  than  those 
of  the  Strasburg  clock  (^.r.).  The  French  soldiers  debated  the 
matter  long  and  oarnestly  hefore  destroying  such  a  nmrvel,  until 
they  Faw  the  French  soldiers  in  the  automatical  fight  on  the 
clock's  platform  overcome  by  the  n<  rman  troops,  after  which 
they  willingly  ruined  both  clock  and  hall. 

But  it  is  said  that  Droz,  a  mechanic  of  Geneva,  produced  a 
clock  which  excelled  all  others  in  its  marvellous  business.  On  it 
#ere  seated  a  negro,  a  shepherd,  and  a  dog.  When  the  clock 
struck  the  she[)herd  playeid  six  tunes  on  his  flute,  the  dog 
approached  and  fawned  upon  him.  The  King  of  Spain  came  to 
see  this  wonderful  invention,  and  was  delighted  beyond  measure. 

"  The  gentleness  of  my  dog,"  said  Droz,  is  his  least  merit. 
If  your  Majesty  touch  one  of  the  apples  which  you  see  in  the 
shepherd's  basket,  you  will  admire  the  animal's  fidelity." 

The  king  took  an  apple,  upon  which  the  dog  flow  at  his  hand, 
barking  so  loudly  and  so  naturally  that  a  real  dog  which  had 
come  into  the  room  began  to  bark  also.  The  courtiers  became 
terrified,  thinking  this  must  be  an  affair  of  witchcraft,  and,  cross- 
ing thcniselves,  hastily  departed.  Only  oiic  vc^iifiircd  to  remain, 
and  Droz  rcqucFted  him  to  ask  the  nc.L^ro  what  lime  it  was.  lie 
did  so  in  Spanish,  but  received  no  reply.  Droz  remarked  that  the 
negro  had  not  learned  Spanish,  mikI  tlie  (jnestion  was  repeated  in 
French,  when  the  neirro  immediately  re])lied.  This  frightene»l 
the  quest  inner  (piite  out  of  his  wits,  and  he,  too,  ])eat  a  hasty 
retreat,  sure  that  the  whole  thing  must  be  of  tlie  devil. 

The  famous  clock  of  Strasburg  is  thrown  completely  into 
the  shade  by  the  great  World  Clock,  or  the  10,00()-year  time  indi- 
cator. It  was  constructed  in  (Jermany,  during  many  vears'  lalM>r, 
by  Christian  Martin,  clock-maker.  The  clock  marks  the  year- 
and  leap  years,  and  will  run  for  a  hundred  centuries,  when  its 
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mechanic  works  will  have  to  be  changed.  The  face  of  the  clock 
is  about  ten  feet  pquarc,  and  has  a  large  number  of  dials  and  little 
niches  where  122  little  figures  have  their  abiding  place.  These 
latter  are  to  allegorize  human  life.  Ever)'  minute  a  sorrowful 
looking  angel  hits  a  bell  with  a  sledge  hammer.  When  he  has 
done  tliis  fifteen  times  another  angel  in  a  red  robe  strikes  the 
first  quarter.  The  (Jenius,  dressed  in  a  Louis  XIY.  costume, 
turns  a  dial  so  that  the  figure  is  shown.  At  the  same  time  the 
figure  of  a  cliikl  appears  at  a  lower  door.  At  the  second  quarter 
a  youth  appears,  at  the  third  a  middle-aged  man  with  spectacles 
and  a  high  hat,  and  at  the  fourtli  a  decrepit  old  wreck  with  a 
white  wig.  While  all  this  is  going  on  below,  Death,  in  the  shape 
of  a  Comanche  Indian  with  wincfs,  has  been  vainly  endeavoring 
to  hammer  a  bell  in  an  upper  niche,  but  an  angel  has  Jieaded 
him  off  in  every  case  and  protected  the  human  family  "  by  raising 
the  right  hand  in  an  allegorical  relation,''  as  per  programme, 
until  the  fourth  quarter.  Then  Death  gets  the  better  of  the 
struggle,  strikes  the  hour,  and  bundles  the  old  man  off  into 
eternity. 

The  twelve  apostles  are  trotted  out  each  hour.  Above  them 
is  a  figure  of  Christ,  who  blesses  with  botii  hands  each  apostle 
in  passing  with  mathematicid  exactness.  At  morning,  noon,  and 
night  a  number  of  bell  ringers  ring  their  respective  bells  with 
vindictive  energy  and  an  old  man  drops  upon  his  knees,  as  if  some 
one  had  kicked  his  legs  out  from  imder  him.  All  these  and 
many  other  wonders  exposing  the  family  secrets  of  the  Zodiac, 
the  heathen  gods,  the  seasons,  the  moon,  and  the  globe,  all  run 
regularly.  The  whole  structure  is  surmounted  by  a  cock,  which 
crows  at  6  and  12  o'clock. 

The  clock  at  Beauvais  Cathedral  is  composed  of  92,000  sepa- 
rate pieces,  and  comprises  52  dial-plates,  which  give  the  time  in 
the  principal  capitals  of  tiie  world,  as  well  as  the  local  hour,  the 
day  of  the  week  and  the  month,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  snn, 
the  phases  of  the  moon  and  the  tides,  besides  a  series  of  terres- 
trial and  astronomical  evolutions.  The  framework  is. of  carved 
oak,  26  by  IG^/i  feet. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  a  jeweller  named  James  Cox,  of 
Shoe  lfme>  London,  constructed  what  he  called  a  perpetual 
clock.  He  sought  to  obtain  perpetuity  by  a  cleverly  contrived 
attachment  which  utilized  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  barometer 
to  supply  the  necessary  energy. 

The  movement  of  the  mercury  actuated  a  cog  wheel  in  snch  a 
manner  that  whether  the  mercury  rose  or  fell  the  wheel  always 
revolved  in  the  same  direction  and  kept  the  weights  that  supplied 
the  movement  of  the  clock  always  wound  up.   The  barometer 
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bulb  dipped  into  a  mercury  cistern.  cistern  hun«;  attached 

to  the  extremities  of  two  ruckers,  to  the  left  end  of  one  aud  the 
light  end  of  the  otJier. 

The  bulb  was  similarly  attached  to  the  other  extremities  of 
the  rockers,  which  are  thus  moved  every  time  there  is  a  change 
in  the  amount  of  mercury  in  hulb  and  cistern  respectively.  The 
rockers  actuated  a  vertical  ratchet,  and  tlie  teeth  were  so  arranged 
that  the  wheel  they  controlled  could  only  move  in  one  direction, 
wbeiher  the  ratcliet  ascended  or  dcscenchMl. 

The  clock  itself  was  of  strong  and  superior  workmanship,  and 
vas  jewelled  with  diamonds  at  every  bearing,  the  whole  being 
enclosed  in  a  glass  case  which,  while  it  excluded  dust,  displayed 
the  entire  mechanism.  The  fate  of  Cox's  clock  was  partly  re- 
vealed in  a  work  called  "  Travels  in  China/'  published  in  IbU-i 
and  written  by  John  Barrow. 

In  this  Ijook  it  is  stated  that  in  the  list  of  presents  carried 
hr  the  late  Dutch  Ambassador"  were  "two  grand  pieces  of 
machinery  that  were  part  of  the  curious  museum  of  Cox."  One 
of  these  a])f)arently  was  this  perpetual  clock,  and  it  was  taken  by 
the  Dutch  Kndjassy  to  China,  where  in  the  journey  from  Canton 
to  Pekin  both  the  instrunu-nts  suffered  some  slight  damage. 
Efforts  were  made  to  repair  tliem  at  I'ekin,  but  on  leaving  the 
capital  it .  was  discovered  that  the  Chinese  Prime  Minister 
Ho-tchang-ton£r.  had  substitutecl  two  other  clocks  of  very  inferior 
workmanship  and  bad  reserved  Cox's  mechanism  for  liimself. 
."^ct  far  so  good.  But  no  one  knows  whether  this  clock  is  still  in 
eiiatence  or,  if  so,  where  is  its  abiding  })lace. 

The  most  famous  and,  when  it  was  ]»ut  up,  the  largest  and 
most  elaborate  clock  in  the  world  is  the  one  in  the  British  House 
of  I'arliament  at  Ijondon,  known  olHcially  as  the  Westminster 
Cloc-k,  but  popularly  sharing  with  its  chief  bell  the  atfectionate 
title  of  Big  Ben.  This  stands  practically  on  the  site  where  the 
first  English  clock  was  erected  in  1208.  Here,  also,  Kdward  111 
erected  a  tower  containing  a  clock  and  a  great  bell,  upon  which 
the  hours  were  struck. 

The  present  Westminster  clock  was  placed  there  in  1R50. 
Its  four  dials  are  made  of  iron  and  glass,  in  such  a  way  that  tliey 
can  be  brill iantlv  liglited  at  night.  They  are  ISO  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  tlieir  diameters  are  22 1  [>  feet — a  size  which  made 
them  larger  than  any  then  extant  dial  ('/.?•.)  save  one,  at  the 
cathedral  at  ^falines,  and  that  one  ha?  only  an  hour-hand.  The 
minute-hand  of  the  Westminster  clock  jumps  nearly  seven  inches 
everv  lialf-minute — this  kind  of  action  by  a  remontoir-train  being 
considered  better  than  the  old  way  of  having  the  wheels  move  all 
the  time  as  they  do  in  an  ordinary  clock.   The  train  is  about 
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fifteen  feet  lon^?  and  uearly  five  feet  wide.  The  escapement  is 
known  us  the  "  threc-legj^ed  double";  and  any  error  is  corrected 
at  the  (ireeiiwieli  Observatory,  whither  the  great  clock  telegraphs 
its  time  twice  every  day.  The  train  of  wheels  that  carries  the 
hands  is  wound  up  once  a  week;  but  the  train  that  controls  the 
striking  j)art  is  wound  up  twice  a  week.  The  great,  or  hour, 
bell  is  nine  feet  in  diameter,  weighs  30,000  pounds,  and  can  be 
heard  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  Tlie  (juarter-hour  bells  can  bo 
heard  four  or  five  miles,  and  they  weigh  8U00,  3700,  2800,  and 
2350  pounds  respectively.  The  cost  of  the  movement  of  striking- 
work  was  $20,000;  of  the  hands  and  dials,  $2G,500;  of  the  bells, 
$30,000.   Among  the  bells  is  Big  Ben  (q.v.). 

Clocks  were  first  illuminated,  so  that  the  hour  could  be  read 
at  night,  in  1820,  and  the  first  of  this  kind  was  placed  in  St. 
Bride's,  London,  in  that  year.  Clocks  were  first  synchronized 
by  Messrs.  Bairand  &  I^md  so  that  they  could  be  regulated  by 
an  electric  wire  from  a  standard  clock,  and  in  November,  1878, 
the  same  firm  put  into  operation  in  London  an  electric  drcuit 
of  108  clocks. 

The  first  clock  regulated  by  a  pendulum  was  made  in  1639 
by  the  son  of  Galileo.  Richard  Harris  placed  a  clock  of  this 
kind  in  St.  Paul's  in  1641,  and  Christian  Huygens  made  good 
ones  previous  to  1658.  The  first  clock  to  strike  the  hour  was 
placed  in  Westminster  in  1368. 

There  are  two  clocks  in  Worsley,  Lancashire,  England,  that 
never  strike  1,  but  13,  whenever  the  hour  after  noon  or  midnight 
comes  round.  One  is  at  Worsley  Hall,  owned  by  the  Earl  of 
EUesmere.  It  was  put  there  by  the  earFs  ancestor,  the  Duke 
of  Bridgewater.  He  had  it  made  to  strike  the  unlucky  number 
so  as  to  ensure  his  workmen's  return  on  time  after  dinner.  Many 
had  complained  that  they  failed  to  hear  the  clock  when  it  struck 
one. 

This  recalls  a  story  told  of  the  clock  at  Westminster.  In  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary  a  soldier  was  condemned  by  court- 
martial  for  bein^r  asleep  when  he  should  have  been  on  duty  on 
the  terrace  at  Windsor.  He  denied  the  charge,  solemnly  declar- 
ing that  he  had  heard  the  clock  strike  13  and  had  imagined  it  to 
be  a  mistake  for  12.  The  officials  all  scoffed  at  his  plea.  But 
while  he  was  in  prison  awaiting  execution  many  strangers  came 
forward  of  their  own  accord  and  swore  that  the  clock  actually 
did  strike  13  instead  of  1.  Thereupon  the  soldier  was  pardoned 
and  released. 

The  most  trustworthy  clock  in  the  world  is  said  to  he  that  in 
tlie  hasement  of  the  observatory  at  Berlin,  installed  by  Professor 
^Iperster  in  1865.   It  is  enclosed  in  an  air-tight  glass  cylinder, 
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and  has  frequently  run  for  two  or  three  months  with  an  average 
daily  demtion  of  only  fifteen  one-thousandths  of  a  second.  Yet 
aatronomeia  are  not  aatisfied  even  with  this  remarkable  accuracy, 
and  their  efforts  are  constantly  directed  toward  securing  ideal 
conditions  for  a  dock,  by  keeping  it  not  only  in  an  air-ti|^t  caite 
but  also  in  an  nnder^^und  vault,  where  neither  changes  of  tem- 
perature nor  of  barometric  pressure  can  ever  «flect  it 

Another  very  modem  wonder  in  the  way  of  a  clock  is  the 
radium  timepiece  invented  by  the  Englishman  Harrison 
Martingale.  It  is  claimed  that,  if  not  touched,  this  ingenious 
dodc  could  run  for  tiiiirty  thousand  years.  On  a  quarts  rod  in 
an  exhausted  glass  vessel  is  supportea  a  tube  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  radium.  An  electroscope  is  attached  to  the  lower 
end  of  this  tube.  It  consists  of  two  long  strips  of  silver.  The 
natural  actibn  of  the  radium  sends  an  electric  charge  into  the 
strips  and  causes  them  to  separate  until  they  touch  the  sides  of 
the  vessel,  where  they  are  instantly  discharged  and  fall  together 
again.  Every  two  minutes  this  operation  is  repeated  auto- 
matically, so  that  each  beat  of  this  wonderful  timekeeper  is  in 
reality  two  minutes  long. 

A  Frenchman  named  Alphonse  Duhamel  constructed  a  time- 
piece twelve  feet  high  composed  entirely  of  bicycles  or  their 
component  parts. 

The  framework  is  a  huge  bicycle  wheel,  round  which  arc 
arranged  twelve  ordinary-sized  wheels,  all  fitted  with  pneumatic 
tires.  A  rim  within  the  large  wheel  bears  the  fiLMires  for  the 
hours,  the  figures  themselves  being  constructed  of  (rank  rods. 
The  hands  are  made  of  steel  tubing,  which  is  used  for  the  frame- 
work of  bicycles.  The  minute  strokes  on  the  dial  are  small  nickel- 
plated  pieces.  The  top  of  the  clock  is  an  arrangement  of  twelve 
handle-oars. 

The  clock  strikes  the  hours  and  the  quarters,  bicycle  bells, 
of  course,  making  the  chimes.  The  pendulum  is  made  of  various 
parts  of  a  bicycle  frame.  It  is  said  that  the  clock,  besides  being 
a  curiosity,  is  an  excellent  timepiece. 

An  oddity  in  clocks  is  the  invention  of  a  Frenchman,  M.  Paul 
Comu.  It  consists  of  a  dial  mounted  above  a  reservoir  and 
having  a  sort  of  a  seesaw  mounted  upon  its  support.  The  reser- 
voir holds  sufficient  alcohol  to  last  for  a  month,  and  this  serves 
as  fuel  for  a  small  flame  that  burns  at  one  end.  The  heat  from 
the  llame  causes  the  air  to  expand  in  the  bulb  of  the  seesaw 
directly  above  it.  As  a  result  the  seesaw  moves  every  five  seconds. 
This  moveuiont  is  the  sole  motive  power  that  actuates  the  hands. 

A  Bohemian,  Joseph  Bayer,  a  glass-cutter  by  trade,  resident 
in  the  country  of  his  birth,  has  employed  glass  as  a  medium  for 
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building  a  clock.  With  the  exception  of  the  .spring  every  portion 
is  of  crystal  glass.  The  ihret'  hands,  hour,  minute,  and  second, 
as  well  as  the  apjtaratus  for  striking,  are  all  of  glass.  The  clock 
is  eixteen  inches  high. 

An  Italian,  Sirio  'i'iburzi,  of  Fahriano,  Italy,  has  tried  his 
hand  at  a  clock  made  solely  of  wicker  work  and  ix)plar  twigs. 
The  dial,  cord,  and  weights  are  of  wicker  work,  the  remainiri;^ 
parts  are  nf  both  wicker  work  and  poplar  twigs.  The  mechanism 
is  similar  to  that  of  a  tower  clock  with  the  exception  of  the  strik- 
ing parts,  witii  which  it  is  not  equipjUMl.  Jt  stands  eight  le^t 
high  and  will  run  twcnty-scvm  Imurs  with  one  winding. 

A  (ierman  shoemaker  spent  lifteen  years  of  his  leisure  mo- 
ments in  constructing  a  clock  of  the  grandfather  shape  nearly 
six  feet  high,  made  entirely  of  straw.  'I'he  wheels,  pointers,  case, 
and  every  detail  are  exclusively  of  straw.  The  most  remarkable 
fact  is  tliat  it  is  rej)orted  to  keep  perfect  time 

The  Tsar  of  J\ussia  is  the  possessor  of  a  unique  clock  that 
records  not  merely  the  passing  seconds,  minutes,  and  hours,  l)ut 
the  da3's,  weeks,  months,  and  years.  The  clock  was  invented  and 
manufactured  hy  two  peasants,  who  presented  it  to  the  emperor 
as  a  token  of  their  loyalty. 

Clover.  The  trefoil  leaves  of  the  clover  plant,  and  hence  its 
association  with  the  mystic  numher  three,  have  made  it  sacred 
even  from  Pre-Christian  times.  Thus,  in  Druidie  worship  it  was 
a  symbol  of  religion,  setting  forth  the  three  grades  of  Druids, 
Bards,  and  Xeoj)hvtes.  In  Christian  mythology  its  leaf  is  fre- 
quently held  to  syud)olize  the  Trinity,  and  some  Irish  authorities 
hold  that  it  is  the  true  and  original  "shamrock'*  which  >>t. 
Patrick  used  to  illustrate  how  three  separate  objects  such  as 
leaves  could  yet  he  one.  Xcvertheless  it  is  not  in  its  trefoil  form 
that  it  has  been  the  most  fruitful  source  of  superstition.  Every- 
where the  four-leaved  clover  is  held  to  he  a  harl)inger  of  good  luck 
to  the  finder,  partly  on  account  of  its  rarity  and  partly  perhaps 
of  its  cross-like  form.  An  English  rh^>ine  says: 

When  sittinff  in  \ho  ^tsisb  we  tee 

A  littli'  f()ur-lt'a\('(l  clover, 
'Tis  luck  for  tlu'c  and  hick  for  me, 

Or  luck  for  anv  lover. 

A  German  proverb  says  of  a  lucky  man :  "  Er  hat  ein  vier- 
blattriges  Kleeblatt  gefunden  " — "  He  has  found  a  four-leaved 
clover.*'  In  German-speaking  countries,  indeed,  the  superstition 
is  most  firmly  rooted,  and  takes  on  the  most  varied  forms.  If  the 
bearer  or  wearer  of  a  four-loaved  clover  should  coine  across  witch 
work  or  any  uncanny  performance,  be  can  detect  and  spoil  it  all 
unharmed.   If  a  man  loves  a  woman  (or  vice  versa),  and  can 
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obtain  two  four-leaved  clovers  and  induce  her  to  eat  one,  while 
he  himself  swallows  the  other,  mutual  love  is  mm  to  result  Nay, 
according  to  a  very  good  gypsy  authority,  even  a  trin-patrini  kas, 
or  three-Teaved  clover,  will  have  this  effect.  A  maiden  who,  unbe- 
known to  her  lover,  slips  a  piece  of  clover  into  his  shoe  as  he 
starts  on  a  journey,  will  secure  his  sure  and  safe  return  to  her 
embrace.  Moreover,  it  is  advisable  on  all  occasions  when  jou 
make  a  gift  to  anybody,  no  matter  what  it  is,  to  conceal  it  in 
clover  leaves,  since  this  will  render  the  gift  doubly  acceptable. 
Also,  take  a  four-  or  three-leaved  clover,  and,  making  a  hollow 
in  the  end  or  top  of  your  alpenstock  or  cane,  put  the  leaf  therein, 
taking  care  not  to  injure  it,  and  close  the  opening  carefully. 
Then,  so  long  as  you  walk  with  it,  you  will  be  less  weary  than 
if  it  were  wanting,  and  wiU  enjoy  luck  in  many  ways. 

It  is  believed  in  the  Tyrol  that  any  one  can  acquire  the  art 
of  working  wonders  in  magic  if  he  only  searches  for  and  finds  the 
four-leaved  clover  on  St.  John's  eve.  In  the  Fassierthal  the 
peasants  believe  that  if  a  traveller  should  on  that  day  fall  asleep 
lying  on  his  back  by  a  certain  brook,  there  will  come  flying  a 
white  dove  bearing  a  four-leaved  clover,  which  it  will  let  fall  on 
the  sleeper's  breast.  Should  he  awake  before  the  clover  fades 
and  at  once  put  it  into  his  mouth,  he  will  acquire  the  power  of 
heconiin<;  invisible  at  will.  A  strantrer  superstition,  related  in 
Wolf's  Zeiischrift  fiir  Deutsche  Myihologie,  is  to  the  effect  that 
if,  while  a  priest  is  readintr  the  eervicc.  any  one  can,  unknown 
to  him,  lay  a  four-leaved  clover  on  his  mass  book,  tlie  unfor- 
tunate clergyman  will  not  be  able  to  utter  a  word;  he  will  stand 
stock  still  and  bewildered  until  the  person  who  has  played  the 
trick  pulls  his  robe.  Then  he  can  proceed.  When  all  is  over  the 
man  who  regains  his  four  leaf  clover  will  always  have  luck  at  all 
kinds  of  gambling. 

Not  only  is  a  four-leavrd  clover  lucky,  but  a  "  clover  of  two," 
or  a  piece  with  only  two  leaflets  on  one  stem,  may  be  used  as  a 
charm  to  discover  your  future  lover.  The  following  rhyme  is 
current  in  rustic  England : 

A  clover,  a  elover  of  two^ 

Put  it  on  your  right  shoe; 

The  first  youn^'  man  (woman)  you  met't.  in  field,  street  or  lane, 
YouMl  have  him  (her)  or  one  of  his  (her)  name. 

Cockchafer.  Tn  Frnnce  the  cockchafer  is  trentcd  in  the 
same  way  as  is  the  ladybird  {q,v,)  by  the  children  of  l2)ast  York- 
shire. Before  taking  flight  the  cockchafer  moves  its  wings  up 
nnd  down  for  a  few  PC(nnd?  and  inflates  its  body  with  air. 
French  children  say  then  that  it  is  counting  its  money,  and  they 
sing  to  it  this  very  old  refrain : 
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Hanneton,  vole,  vole, 
Va-t'en  a  I'dcote. 

In  Western  France  a  diirerent  rhvme  is  in  use: 

Rarhot,  volo,  vole,  vole, 
Ton  j)«^n*  i'nt  li  lYn'ole, 
Qui  m'a  dit,  si  tu  ne  vole, 
n  te  ooupera  la  gorge, 
-  Avec  un  grand  oouteaa  de  Saint  Georges. 

In  the  neigliborliood  of  Berlin  eoekc-hafers  arc  oxclianged  hy  the 
boys  for  pins.  At  the  l)e*^innin<T  of  tlie  season  tliev  are  expensive, 
but  when  they  are  elienpest — that  is  in  ^lay — they  can  he  houiiht 
at  the  rate  of  three  for  one  pin.  The  ciiildren  tiien  sing  tlie 
following  couplet: 

KUfer  mai,  kilfer  max, 
Ftir  eine  Nadel  giebt  es  drei. 
( "  Cockehafers,  cockchafers,  tliree  for  a  pin.") 

The  following  folk-song  is  in  use  also  in  the  same  district  con- 
cerning the  cockchafer : 

Maikafer  fli^, 

Dein  Vatcr  ist  Kriege, 
Deine  ^! utter  ist   in  Pommerland, 
Pommcrljuul  i.st  ab^^erbrannt. 
("Cockchafer,  lly  away,  your  father's  at  the  war,  your  mother's 
in  Pomerania,  Pomerania  is  burnt  out.") 

Cock  fighting  and  the  breecling  of  roosters  for  that  purpose 
were  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Komans  and  may  have  been  in- 
troduced into  Britain  hy  the  latter.  There  it  found  eongenial 
soil.  William  Fitzstephen  in  lii?  ''Description  of  the  City  of 
London  "  (1791),  says  that  it  was  the  annual  custom  on  Shrove 
Tuesday  for  the  boys  to  turn  the  school-rooms  into  cockpits,  where 
masters  and  pupils  congregated  to  enjoy  the  sport.  Teachers  even 
derived  part  of  their  income  from  the  sums  paid  by  boys  for 
chanticleers. 

A  Westmoreland  squire  named  Graham  bequeathed  to  Wreay 
School,  on  Windermere  I^ke,  a  silver  bell  to  be  fought  for  every 
year.  Three  roosters  on  each  side  were  pitted  against  each  other 
by  two  rival  captains.  The  hell  was  affixed  to  the  hat  of  the  vic- 
torious captain,  who  retained  it  for  a  year,  only  to  pass  it  over 
to  the  next  victor.  And  thus,  vear  after  vear,  tlie  hell  was 
hand(v1  down  from  captain  to  captain  until  the  sport  was  put 
an  end  to  in  1<S:M. 

Gervase  Markham,  writing  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  says, 
"There  is  no  pleasure  more  nohle,  delightsome,  or  void  of 

cozenage  and  deceit,  than  this  pleasure  of  cocking  is."  It  was 
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cultivated  with  a  jH'rfrctly  cloar  conjjfionr'o  l»y  the  first  frontloinen 
of  Kn^'land.  So  iinportaiit  a  place  did  cock-li'^liting  take  among 
the  aniuseinents  of  that  age,  that  certain  birds  were  as  famous 
bv  name  as  anv  race-horse  is  to-dav,  and  tlie  last  winner  of  the 
Derby  was  not  a  ^^reater  ceh^hrity  than  were,  about  IGIO,  the  two 
c-elebrate<l  cocks.  Noble  and  Griswold,  whose  names  are  handed 
down  to  us  as  tho?e  of  *'  the  two  famousest  cocks  that  ever 
foiiuht."  But  perhaps  a  still  wider  reputation  was  enjoyed  by 
a  ct-Tlain  hen  whose  name  was  dinks,  the  mother  of  so  many 
brilliant  fighters  tliat  she  was  ref^arded  at  last  with  a  sort  of 
superstitious  awe.  Extreme  care  was  taken  from  the  moment 
she  laid  an  egg  to  insure  the  health  of  what  might  turn  out  to  be 
a  valuabk'  fighter.  At  a  month  (dd  the  young  birds  were  censed 
everv  morning  with  burning  rosemary  or  pennyroyal,  and  then 
taken  for  a  constitutional  on  a  grass  plot.  Directly  the  comb 
apyn^ared  it  was  cut  away  and  the  scar  rubbed  witli  butter.  If 
the  chicken  crowed  too  soon  he  was  east  out ;  for  a  good  tighter 
never  rai.sed  his  voice  until  late  in  life.  When  a  promising  bird 
had  been  selected,  no  pains  were  spared  with  him.  He  was 
jrivfu  strange  and  elaborate  food, — cheese- parings,  chopped  leeks, 
toast  sopped  in  wine.  In  sliort  no  racer  of  our  day  is  more  deli- 
cately nourished  and  guarded  by  his  fortunate  owner. 

The  professional  cock-masters  preserved  a  great  mystery 
alK)ut  the  dieting  and  lodging  of  a  cock  during  the  days  which 
prece<lcd  a  battlt*.  Gervase  Markham  calls  this  a  secret  never 
yet  divulged,  but  kept  close  in  the  l)reasts  of  some  few."  Every- 
thing' was  believe<l  to  depend  on  these  precautions.  The  tricks 
of  the  trade  were  jealously  guarded,  each  ditlVreiit  cock-master, 
no  doubt,  having  dilferent  })anaceas.  The  training  exercise,  how- 
ever, was  less  secret.  The  bird  was  taken  out  of  his  pen  after 
hi-  morning  meal,  and  a  pair  of  'Miots  "  (soft  padded  rolls  of 
1«  itlier)  were  carefully  fastened  over  the  spurs.  Another  cock 
^ilnilarly  protected  was  brought  out,  and  the  two  birds,  being  set 
on  a  lawn  of  tine  turf,  were  encouragc^l  to  fight  and  buffet  one 
another  until  the  prize  cock  showed  signs  of  weariness.  lie  was 
then  taken  up,  deprived  of  his  "  hots,*'  and  buried  in  a  basket 
of  swt^'t  straw,  packed  around  him  in  such  a  way  that  he  could 
scarcely  stir, — "and  so  shall  he  stew  and  sweat  until  evening.'* 
This  basket  was  called  the  '\<tove,"  and  before  the  cock  was  ])ut 
into  it  he  was  made  to  swallow  a  lump  of  chopped  rosemary  and 
pounded  barley  sugar  mixed  in  butter. 

Some  amateurs  liked  to  put  their  cock  into  a  cock-bag,  but 
this  was  not  held  to  be  so  {»Hicacious  as  a  stove,"  because  the 
air  could  not  pa<s  ^o  freely  throii<rli  it.  All  tlie  next  day  the  cock 
tested,  and  on  the  following  morning  the  cock-master  took  him 
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into  a  green  enclosure.  Then,  putting  him  down  on  the  turf 
and  holding  some  ordinary  dunghill  '*  rooster  in  liis  anns^  the 
master  showed  it  to  him,  ran  from  him,  enticed  him  to  follow, 
and  occasionally  allowed  him  to  get  a  stroke  at  the  dunghill/' 
When  thoroughly  heated  with  this  pastime,  the  fighter  was  once 
more  stuffed  with  butter  of  rosemary  and  then  "  stoved  "  in  the 
basket  of  straw  until  tlie  evening.  This  kind  of  training  went 
on  for  six  weeks,  the  last  three  days  being  spent  in  absolute  rest 
and  fasting,  so  that  it  was  a  fresh  and  hungry  bird  that  was 
at  length  brought  out  and  put  into  the  pit. 

None  of  the  incidental  refinements  which  made  eighteenth 
centuiy  cock-fighting  so  cruel  had  occurred  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  peventeenth.  No  additions  were  made  to  the  armor  of  the 
birds :  no  metal  spurs  or  needles  were  fixed  to  their  vigorous  loirs. 
All  that  was  done  was  to  dear  decks  for  fi.Ljhting,  to  cut  off  the 
long  feathers  of  the  neck  and  tails,  to  clip  the  wings,  to  smooth 
and  sharpen  the  beak  and  heels  with  a  knife.  It  was  important 
to  leave  no  feathers  on  the  crown  of  the  head  for  the  foe  to  take 
liolfl  of.  Then,  after  a  final  ceremony,  when  the  cock-master 
had  licked  the  liead  and  eyes  of  the  champion  nil  (ner  with  his 
toniTuo,  the  hird  was  turned  into  the  pit  to  try  his  fortune.  After 
the  battle  was  over,  each  combatant  was  tenderly  taken  up  and 
his  wounds  were  cleansed.  He  was  then  wrapped  in  Hannel  and 
put  into  his  basket  to  recover,  so  wrapped  in  flannel  and  pressed 
down  with  straw  that  he  could  scarcely  breathe,  and  thus  left 
motionless  for  the  ni<dit. 

In  the  middle  of  the  oiglitoenth  century  Bourne  att;u-ked 
cock-fightinir  as  "  a  hoalhonisli  diversion,  which  ou^ht  certainly 
to  be  conlined  to  barbarous  nations."  By  that  time  it  had 
frrown  to  be  a  hideous  pcri'ornuinee,  such  as  we  still  see  it  in 
])ractice  in  the  sporting  pictures"  of  a  hundred  years  niro, 
where  the  birds,  provided  with  long  steel  spurs,  stab  one  another 
to  death  in  a  pit,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  leering  old  geutlumen 
in  boots  and  breeches. 

A  famous  cock})it  that  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  the  lujyal  Cockpit  situated  in  Tufton  Street. 
London.  It  was  approaclie(l  through  one  of  the  vilest  neighbor- 
hoods of  Westminster.  About  the  doors  loafed  grouj)s  of  rullians 
from  morning  until  night.  Witliin  all  was  glooin  and  dirt.  On 
two  sides  were  galleries,  in  whieli  were  the  res])eelive  eoo])s  of  the 
feathered  irladiators.  In  the  eentre  was  a  raised  staLre,  lovered 
with  nuitting;  this,  by  a  eurious  perversion  of  language,  being 
called  the  "  pit.''  Here  the  battles  of  the  birds  took  place.  The 
atmosphere  was  pestiferous  with  damp  straw  and  sawdust  nnn- 
gling  with  the  elUuvia  of  the  birds  and  the  great  unwashed ;  yet 
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hither  came  the  cream  of  the  heau  monde,  including  royalty 
itself.  Uere  might  be  seen  the  unwieldly  bulk  of  the  bon  vivani 
Bake  of  Norfolk,  roaring  out  bets  upon  ''the  red''  or  ''the 
yellow,^  while  some  costermonger,  slapping  him  upon  the  back, 
would  yell,  "  1*11  take  it."  Beau  Brummel  and  the  prince  regent 
were  fluent  visitors,  the  future  sovereign  entering  into  the  row 
and  excitement  with  an  eagerness  second  to  none.  Until  put  down 
by  act  of  Parliament  in  1834,  cock-fighting  was  a  thoroughly 
aristocratic  sport  which  few  thought  of  decrying. 

Cocoa-nut.  A  familiar  proverb  of  uncertain  origin  and 
varied  application  runs  thus:  "That  (or  this)  accounts  for  the 
milk  in  the  cocoa-nut."  Now,  there  is  no  milk  in  the  cocoa-nut, 
though  lexicographers  aU  agree  that  there  is.  Even  the  eleventh 
edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  says,  s.v,,  ''The  fruit 
consists  of  a  thick  external  husk  or  rind  of  a  fibrous  structure 
within  which  is  the  ordinary  cocoa-nut  (sic)  of  commerce.  The 
nut  has  a  very  hard  wooden  shell  enclosing  the  nucleus  or  kernel, 
the  true  seed,  within  which  again  is  a  milky  liquid  called  cocoa- 
nut  milk."  In  actual  fact  the  liquid  is  not  milky.  It  consists 
of  about  a  pint  of  clear  limpid  juice,  slightly  acidulous,  cool  and 
refreshing — the  water  of  the  cocoa-nut,  Nor  is  it  called  milk 
in  the  habitat  of  the  parent  palm.  Wherever  English  is  spoken 
in  the  torrid  zone  it  is  invariably  known  as  the  water  of  the  co- 
foa-nut.  "  The  real  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  a  white  fluid  which 
warrants  the  designation,  is  an  artificial  product.  The  half- 
ripe  meat  of  the  nut  is  grated  and  leached  with  fresh  water; 
the  percdated  fluid  is  heavy  and  white,  it  contains  a  large 
amount  of  the  vegetable  fat  cells,  is  very  nutritious  and  is  fra- 
grant with  the  characteristic  savor  of  the  nut  It  is  used  as  a 
beverage  or  as  a  diluent  of  coffee  and  chocolate  infusions ;  it  is 
a  valuable  component  in  cookery,  since  under  the  influence  of 
beat  it  takes  on  a  custardy  consistency.  This  is  the  real  milk 
of  the  cocoanut;  the  proverb  accounts  for  this  milk  not  at  all." — 
X.  Y.  8nn,  May  26,  1912. 

Cocos- Keeling  Islands.  A  group  of  some  twenty  small 
i>lan«ls  lyinir  about  750  miles  to  the  southwest  of  the  Dutcli 
Ea.«t  Indios  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cocos  or  Keeling 
Islands,  but  more  usually  by  the  hyphenated  compound  Cocos- 
Keeling.  They  were  first  discovered  at  the  be^innin<j  of  the 
nin»*t(H'nth  century  by  William  Keeling,  "general  for  the  East 
Ih  ljii  adventurers."  Tlicir  next  visitor,  six  years  later,  was  John 
Clunies  Ross  (1780-1851),  a  native  of  Wiesdale  in  the  Shetlands, 
who  had  got  into  some  scrape  wliile  srrving  before  the  mast  on  a 
Briti»^li  man-of-war,  had  been  marooned  or  had  deserted,  and 
for  ten  years  previous  had  been  cruising  around  strange  waters 
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as  a  pirate  or  a  priTaieer  (accounts  differ)  ^  and  now  with  his 
crew  determined  to  settle  down  to  a  quiet  life  in  the  Cocos  archi- 
pelago. Their  plans  were  disturbed  by  the  arrival  of  another 
renegade  sailor,  Alexander  Hare,  with  a  force  of  Malay  slaves 
and  a  harem  of  dusky  beauties.  A  bitter  struggle  ensued,  which 
ended  in  the  defeat  and  ejectment  of  Hare.  Ross  had  another 
fight  with  one  of  his  own  lieutenants,  a  sailor  named  Davis,  who 
raised  a  revolt  that  was  speedily  quelled,  and  from  that  time  on 
he  enjoyed  undispufc  d  sway  as  king  of  the  Cocos  Islands.  He 
proved  to  be  a  benevolent  autocrat,  ruling  jus^tly  and  well,  and 
establishing  a  prosperous  trade  with  the  neighboring  ports  in 
Java  and  Sumatra.  In  1837  Charles  Darwin  visited  the  island 
on  which  King  Boss  I  had  built  his  royal  palace,  studied  the 
formation  of  the  coral  reefs  there,  and  has  given  the  result  of  his 
reijearches  in  his  "Voyage  of  the  Beagle/'  the  evolutionist's  first 
published  work.  Incidentally  he  speaks  highly  of  the  king  and 
of  his  little  kingdom.  His  son,  bearing  the  same  name,  succeeded 
him  as  Boss  II,  on  the  pioneer's  death  in  1854,  and  the  dynasty 
has  since  been  continued  by  a  grandson,  George,  who  mounted 
the  throne  in  18T2,  and  a  great-grandson,  Sydney,  who  followed 
in  1010.  Father,  son,  grandson,  and  greatgrandson  all  married 
Malay  women.    Hence  Boss  IV  is  only  one-quarter  white. 

King  Boss  I,  fearing  embarrassing  attentions  perhaps  on  the 
part  of  the  British  authorities  whom  he  had  offended,  had  caused 
himself  to  be  naturalized  as  a  Dutch  subject.  Hoss  II.  however, 
renewed  his  allegiance  to  Kngland,  and  at  his  solicitation  Captain 
Freniantle,  cnninianding  the  British  frigate  Jinm,  visited  the 
Cocos  grou])  in  1857  and  hoisted  the  union  jack  over  them  in  the 
name  of  ()ueen  Victoria. 

Although  the  British  government  takes  more  interest  in  the 
group  than  formerly,  and  causes  it  to  be  visited  once  a  year  by 
a  representative  of  the  governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  who 
usually  Tjiakes  the  tri])  from  Singapore  on  Ix^ard  a  man-of-war 
and  furnishes  an  extremely  interesting  report  on  liis  return,  yet 
the  British  ])enal  code  has  never  b(>en  introduced  into  the  islands. 
There  is  no  police  force  and  no  crime,  and  the  currency  of  the 
islands  consists  of  bits  of  parchment  bearing  the  signature  of 
the  head  of  the  Boss  family  and  convertible  at  a  fixed  ratio  into 
rupees  or  dollars  when  an  islander  makes  a  rare  visit  to  Batavia 
or  Singapore.  The  Bosses,  who  are  l're>hyterians,  have  all 
married  Malavs,  and  in  spite  of  the  fa(  t  that  the  ]M)pulation  of 
more  than  a  thousand  are  nearlv  all  Mo>lems,  the  Boss  intlucnio 
has  been  sufficiently  great  to  cause  monogamy  to  prevail.  In 
fact,  no  one  on  the  islands  has  more  tlian  one  wife.  (See  article 
by  Ex-AttachO  in  New  York  Trilnmr.  .luly  IDIO.) 

The  Cocos-Keeling  govcrumeut  numbered  in  1910  nearly  1000 
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subjects,  rcpro>(^ntinix  almost  every  race  in  the  East, — '>ralay8, 
I'iiinese,  Negroes,  liiruloos,  East  Indians,  and  Papauns.  They 
live  in  an  enchanted  re^rion,  where  the  rats  climb  trees  and  nibble 
the  cocoanuts,  where  the  ^^iant  land-crab  scuttles  to  and  fro, 
hrandishini:  chnvs  of  i^o  formidable  a  character  that  it  can  nip 
through  wire  netting  as  easily  as  can  a  man  with  cutting  pliers, 
can  tear  up  tin  with  ease,  and  hn-ak  with  its  great  pincers  the 
wooden  bars  of  a  cage  that  would  serve  to  imprison  a  large  wild 
animal. 

As  to  the  rats — thereby  hangs  a  story.  Vntil  a  few  years  ago 
not  a  rat  was  seen  in  Cocos.  But  a  ship  was  wrecked  off  the 
islands  and  the  rats  swam  ashore.  They  increased  at  such  a  rate 
that  they  lu'came  a  nuisance  and  caused  a  tremendous  loss  by 
spoiling  the  buds  of  the  cocoanut,  which  are  extremely  tender. 

The  King  of  the  Cocos  Islands  endeavored  to  exterminate 
the  rodents  and  imported  cats  for  that  pur|)ose.  The  trouble  of 
catching  the  rats  was  apparently  too  much  for  the  cats,  who 
found  a  delicious  shell  fish  on  the  shore  which  they  liked  much 
better.  Feasting  on  these  they  grew  iierce  and  wild.  They  are 
now  a  greater  nuisance  than  the  rats. 

One  of  the  interesting  facts  about  C^ocos  Islands  is  that  they 
are  only  eight  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  waters  around  them 
are  infested  with  sharks. 

Cold  Storage.  Macaulay  has  familiarized  us  with  the  fact 
that  Francis  Bacon  died  a  victim  to  science  in  what  may  have 
been  the  first  experiment  in  cold  storage.  At  the  end  of  March, 
1626,  being  near  Ilighgate  on  a  snowy  day,  he  left  his  coach  to 
collect  snow,  with  which  he  meant  to  stuff  a  fowl  in  order  to 
observe  the  effect  of  cold  on  the  preservation  of  its  flesh.  In  so 
doing  he  caught  a  chill,  and  took  refuge  in  Lord  Arundel's  house, 
where,  on  April  9,  he  died  of  the  disease  now  known  as  bronchitis. 
Macaulay  adds,  "In  the  last  letter  that  he  ever  wrote,  with 
fingers  which,  as  he  said,  could  not  steadily  hold  a  pen,  he  did 
not  omit  to  mention  that  the  experiment  of  the  snow  had  sue* 
ceeded  excellently  well.** 

On  December  11,  1663,  Samuel  Pepys  made  this  entry  m 
hia  diary:  Fowl  killed  in  December,  Alderman  Barker  said,  he 
did  buy,  and,  putting  into  the  box  under  his  sledge,  did  forget  to 
take  them  out  to  eat  till  April  next,  and  they  then  were  found 
there,  and  were,  through  the  frost,  as  sweet  and  fresh  and  eat 
as  well  as  at  first  killed.'' 

If  we  turn  to  nature,  there  are  instances  in  Siberia  of  mam- 
moths preserved  in  ice,  so  that  their  flesh  is  still  eatable,  from  a 
period  probably  coeval  with  the  first  ap])earance  of  man  on  this 
globe. 

Aa  the  Romans  brought  to  their  banquets  the  dainties  of  all 
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the  known  worl*!,  it  soonis  reasonable  to  suppose  that  ihvy  had 
some  knowledi^c  of  how  to  preMixe  tlieni  in  ice.  We  know  tliat 
tliev  iced  tiieir  drinks,  a  custom  wliich  was  introthiced  into  France 
in  the  seventeentli  century.  A  passaize  in  Boileau's  Third  Satire, 
*'  Le  Hepas  Kidicule,  '  1064,  alludes  to  this  use  of  ice: 

J'approiivais  tout  pourtant  de  la  mine  et  dn  geste 
Peiisaiit  qu'aii  moinw  le  vin  dut  reparer  le  reete; 
Pour  m'en  eclaircir  done  j  en  deiiiande.    .    .  . 
Mais  qui  Taurai  pens^?    pour  comble  de  disgrace, 
Par  le  chaud  qu*il  faieait  nous  n'avions  point  de  glftoe 
Point  de  glace,  bon  Dieu!  dans  le  fort  de  l'6t6 
Au  moia  de  Juin! 

In  October,  191:3,  the  International  Cold  Storage  Association 
opened  a  public  subscription  for  Charles  Tellier,  of  Paris,  to 
whom  they  credited  the  origin  of  the  modem  science  of  cold 
storage.  At  that  time  Tellier  was  84  years  old.  He  had  spent 
his  entire  fortune  in  the  development  of  his  numerous 
discoveries. 

In  1875,  he  had  a  steamer,  the  Frigorfique,  specially  fitted 
up  for  cold  storage,  which  was  to  have  a  temperature  below  the 
freezing  point  even  imder  the  equator.  The  steamer  sailed  from 
Bouen  in  1876  on  her  first  trip  to  the  Bio  de  la  Plata  with  some 
fresh  meat  that  was  perfectly  preserved  for  three  months,  and 
she  returned  with  a  cargo  of  frozen  meat  from  the  Bio  de  la 
Plata. 

Tellier's  process  was  immediately  a]>plied  to  fishing  boats 
off  Morocco  and  along  the  French  coast.  Eventually  an  enor- 
mous trade  based  entirely  on  cold  storage  had  grown  up  all  over 
the  world.  But  the  man  who  invented  the  scheme  had  been 
almost  forgotten  until  the  Cold  Storage  Association  interested 
itself  in  his  behalf. 

Communion.  Some  curious  particulars  of  the  celebration 
of  the  communion  in  eighteenth  century  Scotland  are  given  in 
Henry  Grey  Graham's  ^'Social  Life  in  Scotland/'  vol.  ii.  He 
states  that  the  elements  varied  in  different  places,  sack,  claret, 
port,  and  even  ale  being  used.  Short  bread  was  occasionally 
substituted  for  bread.  He  quotes  a  still  more  startling  assertion 
from  the  ''Journals  of  Bishop  Bobert  Forbes,''  edited  by  J.  B. 
Craven,  D.D.  (London,  1886,  p.  182). 

Mr.  John  Maitland  was  attached  to  Lord  Ogilvie's  regiment 
in  the  service  of  Prince  Charles,  1745.  He  administered  the 
Holy  Eucharist  to  Lord  Strathallan  on  Culloden  Field  (Where 
that  nobleman  received  his  death  wound),  it  is  said,  with  oat- 
Mke  and  whiskey,  the  requisite  elements  not  being  obtainable. 

The  same  story  without  the  whiskey  adjunct  is  found  in 
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Bobert  Chambers's  ^'History  of  the  Rebellion  in  Sootland,^ 
Toi.  ii,  p.  319  (Edinburgh,  1827). 

^  It  appears  that  his  Lordship  did  not  die  immediately  after 
bis  wound.  He  lived  to  receive  the  Viaticum  from  a  Catholic 
priest  who  happened  to  be  upon  the  field.  The  sacred  morsel  was 
hastily  composed  of  oatmeal  and  water  which  the  clergyman  pro- 
cored  at  a  neighboring  cottage.  This  clergyman  went  to  France, 
became  an  abbe,  but,  revisiting  his  native  country,  gave  this  in- 
formation to  one  of  our  informants — ^the  Scottish  bishop  so 
often  q[uoted.'' 

A  correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries,  11,  ii,  453,  protests 
against  this  story  as  impossible  in  either  version.  No  Catholic 
priest  would  dream  of  using  such  matter  for  consecration.^'  He 
suggests,  however,  ^^it  is  not  impossible  to  believe  that  the  oils 
for  extreme  unction  and  consecrated  species  for  the  Viaticum 
were  brought  to  the  field  and  kept  ready  to  hand  in  a  neighboring 
cottage,  and  in  this  way,  perhaps,  many  of  the  Scottish  Catholics 
would  receive  the  last  sacraments,  but  we  may  be  sure  no  whiskey 
or  oatcake  would  be  used  for  them." 

Cardinal  Gibbons,  in  the  Faith  of  Our  Forefathers,"  men- 
tions a  few  Protestant  devices.  '^I  am  credibly  informed  that 
in  a  certain  Episcopal  diurch  in  Virginia,  communicants  partake 
of  the  juice  of  the  blackberry  instead  of  the  juice  of  the  grape. 
And  the  New  York  Independent  of  September  21,  1876,  relates 
the  following  incident : '  A  late  English  traveller  found  a  Baptist 
misfdon  church  in  far-off  Burmali  using  for  the  communion  ser- 
vice Bass's  pale  ale  instead  of  wine.' " — 31st  edition,  1887,  p.  348. 

Congreve  Rocket  Sir  William  Congreve  (1772-1828)  is 
chiefiy  remembered  to-day  by  his  invention  of  the  war  rocket 
which  still  retains  his  name.  His  father,  Lieutenant-Qeneral 
Sir  William  Congreve,  was  comptroller  of  the  Royal  Laboratory 
at  Woolwrich ;  hence  the  son  had  ample  opportunities  for  experi- 
nenting  with  military  material.  It  was  in  the  year  1805  that  he 
first  demonstrated,  before  the  prince  regent  and  Pitt,  the  uses  of 
bti  Todcet,  a  cylindrical  tube  of  metal  containing  a  mixture  of 
nitre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal,  which,  being  ignited  at  the  base,  pro- 
pdled  the  tube  forward.  Not  until  1809  was  he  able  to  make  a 
trial  of  its  efficacy  in  actual  warfare  at  sea.  Lord  Cochrane  using 
it  in  his  attempt  to  bum  the  French  fieet  in  the  Basque  Roads. 
Though  the  attempt  was  a  failure,  the  value  of  the  rocket  was 
conceded,  and  its  inventor  was  allowed  to  raise  and  organize 
two  rocket  companies,  one  of  which  served  under  him  at  the  battle 
of  Leipzig  in  1813.  The  Congreve  rockets  did  not  do  much 
actual  damage  to  the  enemy,  but  their  noi^e  and  glare  helped  to 
tbrow  the  French  into  confusion.   The  Czar  of  Russia  showed 
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hiB  appreciation  of  Congreve's  services  to  tlie  allied  army  by 
making  him  a  knight  of  the  order  of  8t.  Anne.  At  the  passa^ 
of  the  Bidassoa  agaiu,  the  rockete  caused  terror  by  their  novelty, 

though  tiiey  did  little  real  damage. 

Corinthian  Capital.  Vitruvius  tells  of  its  origin  in  this 
wise:  ^  A  Corinthian  virgin  of  marriageable  age  fell  a  victim  to 
a  violent  disorder.  After  her  interment,  her  nurse,  collecting  in 
a  basket  those  articles  to  which  she  had  shown  a  partiality  wlien 
nlive,  carried  them  to  her  tomb,  and  placed  a  tile  on  the  basket 
for  the  longer  prcticrvation  of  its  contents.  The  basket  was  acci- 
dentally placed  on  the  root  of  an  acanthus  plant,  which,  pressed 
by  the  wei^dit,  shot  forth  towards  spring  its  stems  and  large 
foliage,  and  in  tin  (mim^o  of  its  growth  rtmlied  the  angles  of 
the  tile  and  then  f  •riiied  volutes  at  the  extremities.  Callimaehii:«, 
happen in:^  at  the  tinie  to  pass  by  the  tomb,  observed  the  basket 
and  the  delicacy  of  the  foliage  wlii(  li  surrounded  it.  Pleased  with 
the  form  and  novelty  r)f  the  combination,  he  constructed  from  the 
hint  thus  afforded  columns  of  this  species  in  the  country  about 
Corinth,  and  arranged  its  proportions,  determining  their  proper 
measures  by  perfect  rules.''  Vitruvius,  it  must  be  owned,  is  an 
authority  not  quite  imfMX'cable,  but  in  this  instance  there  seems 
no  particular  reason  why  his  story  should  be  doubted.  And, 
at  all  events,  if  it  is  not  true,  it  is  gloriously  invented. 

Coronation.  Not  the  oldest  coronation,  but  the  oldest  of 
winch  any  contemporary  relic  survives,  was  the  coronation  (about 
B.C.  600)  of  the  Ethiopian  King  Aspalut  An  engraved  record 
on  stone  is  preserved  in  the  Cairo  Museum.  A  cast  is  on  ex- 
hibition in  the  Egyptian  sculpture  gallery  at  the  British  Museum. 
The  inscription  appears  on  a  taMt  t  of  granite  5  feet  9  inches 
high,  which  was  discovered  at  CcIh'I  Barkal,  opposite  the  ancient 
city  of  Napata  in  the  Soudan.  Forty-five  lines  of  hieroglyphics 
tell  how  Aspalut  was  selected  for  the  throne  and  how  he  cele- 
brated his  accession.  All  the  "divine  brethren" — the  sons' 
of  the  late  monarch — were  brought  into  the  temple  and  placed 
before  the  god  Amen  Ra  in  order  that  he  should  indicate  his 
preference.  But  the  image  made  no  sign.  Then  Aspalut,  a 
Fcion  of  the  ancient  royal  liouse  of  Rush,  was  introduced.  Im- 
mediately the  god  touched  him,  he  was  declared  to  be  the 
appointed  successor,  and  then  and  there  he  was  anointed  and 
enthroned.  To  commemorate  his  elevation,  it  is  added  that 
Aspalut  appointed  annual  feasts.  Unfortunately,  the  last  four 
lines  referring  to  these  celebrations  arc  so  badly  damaged  that 
little  tan  1m'  made  out  exeept  a  cheerful  reference  to  "one  hun- 
dred and  forty  barrels  of  beer  — probably  a  usual  royal  gift  on 
these  occasional 
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Coronation  Mantle.  There  are  three  mantles  used  at  the 
coronation  of  a  British  king, — tlie  lower  one  of  crimson  velvet, 
the  middle  one  of  purple  velvet,  and  the  topmost  and  smallest 
one  of  pure  cloth  of  gold.  The  latter  is  otTicially  known  as  "  the 
pall."  After  the  coronation  it  becomes  the  perquisite  of  the 
lord  great  chamberlain  of  England.  Hence  the  sovereign  gener- 
ally has  a  new  one  made  for  him.  The  other  robes  may  descend 
from  father  to  son.  George  V  made  an  innovation  by  donning 
the  pall  which  George  IV  had  worn  at  his  coronation.  It  ia 
described  as  a  magnificent  example  of  the  handloom  industry  of 
the  Spitalfielda  weaver^  the  bad^  being  woven  into  the  surface 
of  the  fabric  instead  of  being  applied  by  embroidery.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  fourth  George's  coronation,  the  lord  chamberlain 
was  Peter  Bobert  Burrell,  who  then  bore  the  title  of  Lord 
Gwydyr  and  later  succeeded  to  that  of  Baron  Willoaghby 
d'Eresby.  At  the  time  of  the  fifth  George's  coronation  the 
mantle  nad  passed  into  the  keeping  of  one  of  his  descendants,  the 
twenty-fifth  Baron  d'Eresby.  Instigated  by  his  American  wife, 
nh  Breese,  the  baron  placed  this  mantle  at  the  royal  disposal.  A 
persistent  rumor,  which  brought  some  dismay  to  respectable 
British  bosoms,  represented  that  the  pall  had  been  taken  for 
the  occasion  from  the  waxwork  effigy  of  King  George  IV  in  his 
coronation  robes  which  had  long  been  one  of  the  glories  of 
Madame  Tussaud's  waxwork  show.  The  mistake  was  not  an 
mmatural  one.  That  King's  uniforms  and  official  costumes, 
and  all  the  coronation  robes  save  the  pall,  together  with  other 
personal  efTects,  had  been  sold  at  auction  by  order  of  his  executors, 
at  Phillips's  auction  rooms  in  Bond  Street,  on  June  9,  1831, 
or  just  a  year  after  his  death.  The  coronation  robes  were  bought 
in  by  Madame  Tussaud  for  her  famous  museum  of  waxworks. 

Counterfeit.  The  first  counterfeit  "greenback**  in  the 
United  States  was  one  imitating  the  $10  issue  of  1862,  and  was 
circulated  in  the  same  year.  The  forgers  were  members  of  the 
notorious  Johnson  family  wbopo  headquarters  were  at  Lawrence, 
Indiana.  Nobody  dreamed  of  forj^ery  at  that  early  period; 
grornbacks  themselves  were  unfamiliar;  and  the  stirring  events 
of  the  war  largely  diverted  people's  minds  from  business  matters. 
So  the  forgery  escaped  immediate  dotoctinn. 

Pete  ^fcCartney  was  the  financial  backer  of  the  Jolni^^ons,  and 
after  the  plate  had  been  worked  the  Johnsons  attempted  to  unload 
McCartney.  His  suspicions  beinfr  aroused,  he  stole  the  plato 
and  caused  it  to  be  electrotyped.  Then  he  returned  it  to  its  old 
hiding  place.  The  electrotype  was  an  improvement  on  the  orig- 
inal, and  McCartney  worked  off  his  serio'^  in  Indianapolis.  Over 
$100,000  of  the  spurious  stuff  was  readily  placed  in  circulation. 
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Meanwhile  the  Secret  Service  oflicers,  led  by  Major  Woods, 
had  been  apprised  of  the  counterfeit,  and  were  laying  for  the 
Johnsons  and  McCartney.  They  failed  to  track  the  IMer  to  his 
rooms,  where  the  printing  was  going  on,  but  arrested  him  at  the 
post  office.  In  company  with  the  Johnsons,  who  had  been  found 
at  Lawrence,  he  was  forwarded  under  strong  escort  to  the  mili- 
tary prison  at  Washington. 

While  the  train  was  crossing  the  mountains,  McCartney, 
although  handcuffed  and  shackled  at  the  time,  managed  to  make 
his  escape,  and  in  two  weeks  he  had  returned  to  Indianapolis, 
secured  possession  of  his  electrotype,  and  disappeared.  It  cost 
the  government  many  thousands  of  dollars  before  the  officers 
agaui  laid  hands  on  him.  Meanwhile  the  Johnsons  succeeded 
in  making  terms.  They  escaped  prosecution  by  turning  up  the 
original  plate  and  giving  the  officers  certain  pointers  with  refer- 
ence to  other  offenders.  Neither  the  Johnsons  nor  the  govern- 
ment knew  until  long  afterward  that  McCartney  had  an  electro- 
type  and  had  stolen  a  march  on  his  former  associates. 

The  day  on  which  a  forged  note  was  first  presented  at  the 
Bank  of  England  forms  a  memorable  era  in  its  history.  For 
sixty-four  years  the  establishment  had  circulated  its  paper  with 
freedom ;  and  during  this  period  no  attempt  had  been  made  to 
imitate  it.  To  Richard  William  Yaughan,  a  Stafford  linen- 
draper,  belongs  the  melancholy  celebrity  of  having  led  the  van 
in  this  new  phase  of  crime,  in  the  year  1758.  The  records  of  his 
life  do  not  show  want,  beggary,  or  starvation  urging  him,  but  a 
simple  desire  to  seem  greater  than  he  was.  By  one  of  the  artists 
employed,  and  there  were  several  engaged  on  diiTerent  parts  of 
the  notes,  the  discovery  was  made.  The  criminal  had  filled  up  to 
the  niniiljer  of  twenty;  and  deposited  them  in  the  hands  of  a 
young  lady  to  wliom  lie  was  attached,  as  a  proof  of  his  wealth. 
There  is  no  calculating  how  much  longer  bank-notes  might  have 
been  free  from  imitation,  had  this  man  not  shown  with  what  ease 
they  might  be  counterfeited.  From  this  period  forged  notes 
became  common. 

Cow  Tree  or  Milk  Tree,  a  native  of  Venezuela,  whose  stem 
contains  a  milky  latex.  'I'his  flows  out  in  considerable  quantities 
when  a  notch  is  cut  in  the  tree. 

Among  the  many  curious  phenomena  which  presented  them- 
selves to  me  in  the  course  of  my  travels,"  says  Humboldt,  **1 
confess  there  were  few  by  which  my  imagination  was  so  power- 
fully affected  as  by  the  cow  tree.  On  the  parched  side  of  a  rock 
on  the  mountain  of  Venezuela,  grows  a  tree  witli  dry  and  leathery 
foliage,  its  large  woody  roots  scarcely  penetrating  into  the  ground. 
For  several  months  in  the  year  its  leaves  are  not  moistened  by 
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I  Bhower;  its  branches  look  as  if  they  were  dead  and  withered; 
hot  when  ttie  trank  is  bored^  a  bland  and  nonrishing  milk  flows 
from  it.  It  is  at  snnrise  that  the  vegetable  fountain  flows  most 
freely.  At  that  time  the  blacks  and  natives  are  seen  coming 
from  all  partSy  provided  with  large  bowls  to  receive  the  milk, 
which  grows  yellow  and  thickens  at  its  surface.  Some  empty 
their  vessels  on  the  spot,  while  others  carry  them  to  their  chil- 
dren. One  imagines  he  sees  the  family  of  a  shepherd  who  ii  dis- 
tributing the  milk  of  his  flock.'' 

Crater  Lake  Park,  in  the  Cascade  Mountains,  in  that  part 
of  Oregon  known  locally  as  the  Land  of  Bumt-Out  Fires.  It 
was  created  a  national  park  in  the  year  1902.  It  has  an  area 
of  249  miles,  and  its  eponymic  feature^  Crater  Lake  (the  crater 
of  an  extinct  volcano),  is  20  miles  in  circumference  and  2000 
ffvt  in  depth.  The  lake  and  the  huge  cliffs  that  surround  it 
present  the  api^earance  of  a  great  ragged-rimmed  basin,  with  an 
slmost  sheer  descent  of  2000  feet  to  the  silent  waters. 

One  of  the  weird  features  of  Crater  Ijake  is  that,  while  it  has 
an  altitude  of  6000  feet,  its  waters  ure  said  never  to  freeze, 
although  ice  forms  on  the  adiacent  Klamath  lakes,  which  are  at 
a  considerably  lower  altitude.  Again,  while  Crater  Lake  is 
always  open  water,  ducks  and  other  waterfowl  are  never  seen 
upon  it<«  bosom  during  the  winter.  Gamy  trout,  however,  are 
plentiful. 

Crematioii.  Probably  the  first  person  in  modem  England 
who  publicly  commended  the  practice  of  burning  the  body  after 
death  and  who  set  the  example  by  condemning  her  own  body  to 
the  flames  was  Honoretta  Pratt  The  daughter  and  eventual 
heiress  of  Sir  John  Brookes,  of  York,  this  lady  married  John 
Pratt,  treasurer  of  Ireland. 

Bobert  Pierpont,  Notes  and  Queries  (7th  series,  xii.  385), 
rails  attention  to  a  monument  in  St.  George's  burial  ground, 
Hanover  Square,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Pratt.  From 
the  reverse  side  he  copied  this  inscription : 

^This  worthy  woman  believing  that  the  Vapours  arising 
from  graves  in  ue  church  yards  of  populous  cities  must  prove 
hurtful  to  the  inhabitants  and  resolving  to  extend  to  future 
times  as  far  as  she  was  able  that  charity  and  benevolence  which 
distinguished  her  through  life  ordered  that  her  body  should  be 
burnt  in  hope  that  others  would  follow  the  example,  a  thing  too 
htftilT  censured  by  those  who  did  not  iuquire  the  motive.'' 

On  the  obverse  side  a  semi-obliterated  inscription  yielded 
the  date,  "20  September  1769/'  This  was  doubtless  the  date 
of  the  ladv's  death,  for  the  Annual  Register  for  1769,  under 
date,  26  September,  p.  133,  says :    Last  night  the  will  of  Mrs. 
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Pratt,  a  widow  lady,  who  died  at  her  house  in  George  Street, 
Hanover  Square,  was  punctually  fulfilled  by  the  burning  of  her 
body  to  ashes  in  her  grave  in  the  new  burying  ground  adjoining 
to  Tyburn  turnpike." 

The  cemetery  has  now  been  secularized.  Writing  in  NqUb 
and  Queries  for  January  25,  1908,  Mr.  Arthur  Leveson-Gower 
says :  The  slabs  of  the  above-mentioned  monument  will  prob- 
ably be  still  found  lyin^  on  the  ground  under  the  wall  furthest 
from  the  chapel  attached  to  the  burial  ground ;  but  the  inscrip- 
tion is  by  now,  in  all  probability,  completely  obliterated." 

Cricket.  The  national  game  of  England  was  in  mediaeval 
times  under  the  ban  of  the  law.  In  1477  Edward  IV  forbade  the 
playing  of  "  eloish,  ragle,  half-bowle,  onekeboard  and  handyn  and 
handout.'*  The  latter  is  held  to  be  tiie  primitive  form  of  cricket. 
"Whoever,"  so  the  statute  continues,  "shall  permit  these  games 
to  be  played  in  their  hou.^c  or  yard  is  punishable- with  three  years' 
imprisonment.  Those  who  play  at  any  of  the  games  are  to  be 
fined  ten  pounds  or  lie  in  jail  two  years/'  The  main  reason  for 
this  int(>rdict  was  that  the  new  recreations  were  interfering  with 
the  cultivation  of  archery  (q.v.). 

The  early  history  of  cricket  is  involved  in  some  obscurity, 
but  it  is  certain  that  some  country  cluhs  had  been  formed  before 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Old  prints  are  extant  showing 
the  players  in  knee-hreeches  and  stockings,  holding  bats  with  a 
curved  projection  at  the  bottom  on  the  right-hand  side.  Evi- 
dently the  method  then  in  use  was  to  strike  the  ball  with  the 
bottom  of  the  hat, — a  metliod  probably  derived  from  hockey. 
Sussex  and  Kent  were  the  cradle  of  the  game.  I-^aborers  and 
artisans  welcomed  it  as  eagerly  as  did  the  gentry.  Games  took 
place  on  the  village  green,  and  the  clergyman  was  often  seen 
playing  with  liis  ])arishioners  on  Sunday  afternoon.  This  was 
before  Sunday  ('/.r.)  was  misnamed  the  Sabbath.  The  game 
was  found  to  adapt  itself  to  contests  Ijctween  different  villages 
and  towns,  and  by  and  by  counties  entered  the  list.  As  soon  as 
gaim  s  occurred  at  a  distance,  it  was  found  that  men  who  lived 
by  their  work  must  be  ])aid.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
"player,"  i.e.,  the  professional. 

Cricket  and  Women.  In  June,  1777,  a  cricket  match  was 
played  at  tlie  Oaks,  in  Surrey,  "between  the  Countess  of  l>erb}' 
and  some  other  ladies  of  quality  and  fashion."  Among  the  s]kh- 
tators  was  Liidy  Derby's  brotlier,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who 
then  and  there  fell  in  love  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Burrell,  "prob- 
ably when  she  took  bat  in  hand.  Then  her  Diana-like  air  com- 
municated an  irresistible  impression.  She  got  more  notches  in 
the  fin>t  and  second  iniimgs  tiian  any  lady  in  the  game."  So 
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says  tlie  Moniing  Post  of  January  22,  1878,  in  an  announcement 
of  the  duke's  eiigai^eiiR'ut  to  Miss  Burrell. 

The  Public  Advertiser  of  Julv  29,  17 (58,  doscribes  a  rrirket 
match  which  took  place  at  Uphani,  in  Wiltshire  on  Satur- 
day, July  23,  between  eleven  married  and  eleven  single  women, 
for  a  plum-cake  and  a  barrel  of  ale,  "  which  was  won  with  ditii- 
culty  by  the  latter." 

A  still  earlier  game  between  female  teams  was  thus  announced 
in  the  General  Advertiser  of  Saturday,  July  11,  1747: 

"  On  Monday  next  will  .ertamly  be  played  in  the  Artillery 
Ground,  London,  the  Match  at  Cricket  so  hnig  expected  l)etween 
the  Women  of  Charlton  and  Singleton,  in  Sussex,  against  the 
Women  of  Westdean  and  Chilgrove  in  the  same  County." 

This  game,  it  would  seem,  was  a  very  rough  one,  for  the 
same  paper,  in  its  issue  for  the  succeeding  Wednesday,  states 
that,  "on  Monday  Inst  in  playing  the  Wunicirs  Cricket  Match 
tlie  Company  broke  in,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  game  to 
bo  played  out :  and  some  of  them  being  verv  much  frightened  and 
others  hurt,  it  could  not  be  finished  until  this  morning,  when 
at  nine  o'clock  they  will  finish  the  same,  hoping  the  company 
will  be  so  kind  as  to  indulge  them  in  not  walking  within  the 
Ring,  wliidi  will  not  only  be  a  great  Pleasure  to  them,  but  a 
ireneral  Satisfaction  to  the  Whole."  The  result  of  this  appeal, 
however,  was  never  reported. 

Cricket  in  the  United  States.  Before  1 717  cricket  bad  been 
exported  to  America  from  its  British  home.  The  earliest  recorded 
games  took  j)lace  in  the  lower  part  of  New  York  City  near  what 
was  afterward  Fulton  Market.  The  (inzrtie  and  Weekly  Pt}st 
Boy  gave  an  account  of  a  game  played  there  on  ^lay  1,  1751. 
"^rhe  contestants  were  eleven  London  men  and  eleven  Xew 
Yorkers.  The  latter  won,  nuiking  80  and  8G  to  their  opponents* 
43  and  37.  Boston  was  early  in  the  field  as  a  cricketing  centre. 
A  copy  of  the  by-laws  and  playing  rules  of  its  first  club,  dated 
May  1,  ISOO,  are  yet  in  existence.  The  Young  America  Club,  of 
Philadelphia,  has  a  copy  of  "  The  Laws  of  Cricket,''  taken  over 
by  Benjamin  Franklin  more  than  a  century  ago.  The  first  club 
which  gained  any  permanent  foothold  was  the  Union  Club,  of 
Philadelphia^  organized  by  a  few  Englishmen  about  1831  or 
1832.  The  Philadelphia,  Germantown,  and  Young  America, 
three  of  the  leading  clubs  of  the  present  day,  were  the  first  native 
organizations.  They  date  their  exiatence  from  1854.  New  York 
had  an  organization  some*  years  before  that,  but  it  was,  and 
still  is,  largely  composed  of  Englishmen.  On  October  22  and  23, 
1838,  there  waa  a  match  between  New  York  and  Long  Island. 
The  New  York  men  won,  and  anbseqnently  organized  themselTea 
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into  the  St.  George  Cricket  Club.  Their  grounds  were  at  Broad- 
way and  Thirtieth  Street,  until  the  opening  of  Fifth  Avenue 
cut  their  field.  They  then  removed  to  the  Bed  House  at  One- 
Hundred-and-Fifth  Street  near  Second  Avenue.  The  growth 
of  the  city  subsequently  compelled  them  to  move  again.  Their 
grounds  are  now  at  St.  George*s,  on  Staten  Island.  They  have 
there  an  excellent  field,  which  affords  a  very  pretty  wicket,  and  is 
also  used  for  lawn-tennis  tourneys. 

Outside  of  New  Tork^  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  cricket  is 
played  but  little  in  the  United  States,  save  along  the  Canadian 
border,  where  base-ball  is  unknown.  In  Canada,  of  course,  the 
game  is  played  a  great  deal. 

The  first  international  contest  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  took  place  in  New  York  in  1853.  The  series  continued 
until  1860,  and  after  that  the  Civil  War  prevented  any  further 
contests  for  several  years.  The  United  States  won  five  and  lost 
two  games  of  the  series. 

Interesting  periods  in  the  history  of  cricket  in  America  are 
the  years  1859,  1868,  1872,  1879,  1881,  and  1882,  when  inter- 
national  matches  were  played  between  England  and  the  United 
States.  The  first  I'nglish  eleven  which  visited  us  (1850)  was 
composed  of  profei^sionals,  under  the  leadership  of  Goorire  Parr, 
They  won  with  ease  five  games  playol  in  ^lontreal  and  Hamilton, 
Canada,  Hoboken,  Philadelphia,  and  Ro(  1h  ster. 

The  season  of  1879  was  made  notable  by  visits  of  teams  of 
tlie  most  prominent  professionals  and  amateurs  in  England  and 
Ireland.  On  May  7  and  8  Lord  Harris's  amateur  olovm,  while 
on  their  way  home  frrm  Australia,  easily  defeated  an  eleven 
chosen  from  the  clubs  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  In  Sep- 
tember and  October  an  eleven  of  English  professionals,  led  by 
Daft,  and  another  r*f  Irish  amateurs,  played  in  the  United  Statchs 
and  Canada.  The  Irishmen  were  soimdly  beaten  hy  an  American 
eleven  in  Philadelphia.  Of  the  other  games,  each  of  the  visiting 
elevens  won  nine,  while  three  were  drawn.  Alfred  Sliaw  took  a 
team  of  Knirlish  ])n»ft's.<ionals  tliroiigh  the  Ignited  States  in 
October  LSSl.  on  tlieir  way  to  Australia.  Three  of  the  five  games 
were  declan'(l  drawn  on  account  of  tlic  weather.  In  the  game 
played  on  0{to])or  7,  8.  and  10,  at  Pliiladclphia,  the  stron-z- 
cst  cightciMi  that  over  took  tlic  field  in  America,  consisting  of 
seven  professionals  and  eleven  amateurs,  were  defeated  l>y  13*? 
runs.  A  seeond  .Australian  team  returninir  honu^  fr<un  Knirland 
played  airainst  eiuditet  ih  of  tlw  Icidinij  Now  York  and  Piiiladol- 
T)hia  eluh^  in  Oetoher  1>SV.  and  won  easv  victories.  A  peculiar 
(episode  in  erieketin*'^  anna1-  was  the  visit  of  eiiilitc^en  Ameri.'nn 
base-ball  playerii  to  England  in  1874.  They  played  seven  cricket 
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games,  and  won  six,  the  other  being  drawn  on  account  of  raill. 
Their  excellent  fielding  and  straight  howling  astonished  English 
cricktiers,  while  their  heavy  hitting  was  almost  equally 
surprising. 

The  records  of  indivuhial  jdayers  in  America  do  not  show 
nearly  so  many  remarkable  feats  as  those  uf  English  players. 
Centuries,  or  individual  innings  of  one  hundred  runs  or  more, 
have  been  seldom  scored.  The  first  on  record,  and  for  many 
years  the  greatest,  was  made  on  Octolx-r  M  and  4,  ISi-l,  in  a 
n.uteh  between  the  Union  Club,  of  Philadelj)hia,  and  the  St. 
(itorge,  of  New  York.  Thf  gentleman  who  elect ri lied  America 
by  achieving  this  then  astonishing  feat  was  James  Turner,  of  the 
Union  Club.  He  succeeded  in  scoring  I'.'o  runs  against  excellent 
bijwling.  One  of  the  bowlers  whom  he  faced  was  Samuel  Wright, 
the  father  of  Harry  and  George  Wright,  of  base-ball  lame. 
Turner's  score  stood  lirst  for  over  a  (juarter  of  a  century.  It 
was,  liuwcver,  subsequently  surjiassed.  The  largest  individual 
sot^re  ever  made  in  America  ('301  runs)  was  that  of  A.  Browning, 
of  the  ^lontreal  Club,  in  a  inatcli  with  Ottawa,  on  July  1,  ISSO. 
GeoTiie  M.  Xewhall,  one  of  a  familv  famous  in  American  cricket- 
ing' annals,  made  the  record  individual  score  in  the  Unite<l  States, 
on  Julv  1,  1880, — 180  runs,  not  out.  On  the  same  dav  the 
^fontreal  Club  scored  4r>2  for  the  loss  of  nine  wickets,  tlie  largest 
tot;il  ever  made  in  America.  In  a  game  between  the  Young 
America  and  Baltimore  Clubs,  the  former  made  357  runs  for  five 
wickets,  George  M.  and  I).  S.  Xewhall  carrying  out  their  bats 
after  scoring  159  runs  subsetjuent  to  the  fall  of  the  last  wit  ket. 

Croatan.    The  name  of  a  tribe  of  Indians,  now  extinct,  once 
resident  in  \'irginia.    The  word  ac(juired  a  strange  interest  in 
colonial  history.    The  first  English  colony,  sent  to  America  by 
Sir  Walter  Kaleigh,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Hichard  (irenville, 
fettled  on  Roanoke  Island  near  Albemarle  Sound  in  1587.  When 
provisions  grew  low,  Grenville  and  Governor  Wliyte  returned  to 
Eng-land  for  supjdies,  the  latter  leaving  behind  as  a  pledge  of  his 
return  his  little  granddaughter,  Virginia  Dare,  the  first  English 
chilrl  born  in  America.    Jt  was  agreed,  that,  if  the  colonists 
abiuuloned  the  island  for  the  mainland,  they  should  cut  on  a  cer 
tain  June  tree  the  Indian  name  of  the  place  to  which  they  had 
gone.    If  they  left  in  distress,  a  cross  was  to  be  cut  almve  the 
rarne.    Xext  spring  the  governor  returned,  to  find  the  islan<l 
deserted,  and  the  word  "Croatan  '*  carv«'d  on  the  j)ine  tree,  but 
without  the  cross.   The  mainland  was  searche<l  far  and  near,  and 
at  last  they  found  a  tribe  who  bore  the  strange  name,  but  who 
wMre  peacable  and  friendlv  and  knew  nothimr  of  the  lost  colon- 
iatd.    Xo  trace  of  the  latter  was  ever  discovered.   Mrs.  Margaret 
17 
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J.  Preston  has  made  thb  story  the  subject  of  a  ballad,  '^Th^ 
Mystery  of  Croatan/' 

Crocodile.  This  reptile  has  always  exercised  a  weird  fas- 
cination over  men,  with  the  r«?sult  that  the  ancient  Egyptians 
worshipped  it  while  living  and  mummified  it  when  dead,  and 
naturalists  and  travellers  have  told  and  repeated  all  manner  of 
anecdotes  and  fables  concerning  it. 

It  is  probably  the  crocodile,  and  not  tlie  whale,  which  is  re- 
ferred to  under  the  name  of  "  leviathan in  Job,  and  under  that 
of  "  Than  "  (translated  "  dragon      in  Ezekiel  xxix,  3,  4  : — 

"  Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  Pharaoh  King  of  Egypt, — the 
great  dragon  tliat  lieth  in  tlie  midst  of  his  rivers,  whicli  hath  said. 
My  river  is  mine  own,  and  I  have  made  it  for  myself;  but  I  will 
put  hooks  in  thy  jaws,  and  I  will  cause  the  fish  of  thy  rivers  to 
stick  unto  thy  scales,  and  1  will  bring  thee  up  out  of  the  midst  of 
thy  rivers,  and  all  the  fish  of  thy  rivers  shall  stick  unto  thy 
scales.** 

Here  we  have  a  clear  allusion  to  the  mode  of  taking  the 
crocodile  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  practised  by  t^e 
early  Egyptians:  "  When  tijo  fisherman  has  baited  the  hook  with 
the  chino  of  a  pig,  he  lets  it  down  into  the  middle  of  the  river, 
and,  holding  a  young  live  pig  on  the  brink  of  the  river,  heats  it. 
The  crocodile,  hearing  the  noise,  goes  in  its  direction,  and,  meet- 
ing with  the  chine,  swallows  it,  but  the  men  draw  it  to  land. 
When  it  is  drawn  out  on  shore,  the  sportsman  first  of  all  plasters 
its  ( yes  with  mud,  and,  having  done  this,  afterwards  manages 
very  easily.'' 

Pliny  trlls  us  tliat  in  the  land  of  the  Tentyris  it  was  the  habit 
of  the  natives  to  spring  on  the  backs  of  crocodiles  and  in  that 
position  to  subdue  them.  Yet  Charles  Watr-rton,  the  eccentric 
English  naturalist,  met  with  a  storm  of  ridicule  when,  in  his 
Wanderings/'  he  claimed  to  have  subdued  a  crocodile  in  exactly 
this  fashion.  The  Indians  had  caught  him  by  means  of  a  hook 
in  the  river  Esi^equibo  and  pulled  him  within  two  yards  of  the 
Euglislnnan. 

"I  saw  he  was  in  a  state  of  fear  and  perturbation.  1  in- 
stantly dropped  the  mast.  sj)rang  up  and  jumped  on  his  back, 
turning  half  round  as  I  vaulted,  so  that  I  gained  my  seat  with 
my  face  in  a  right  position.  T  immediately  seized  his  forelegs, 
and  by  main  force  twisted  Uiem  ou  his  back,  thus  they  served  me 
for  a  bridle.'' 

T.  P.  O'Connor,  moreover,  assures  us  that  Sir  Kichard  Burton 
once  managed  to  muzzle  a  crocodile  with  a  lasso,  to  jump  u|K)n 
his  ba(  k,  and  snatch  the  fearful  joy  of  an  erratic  ride  up<^n  bini. 
On  another  occasion.  Sir  liichard  and  a  friend  of  his.  Lieutenant 
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BpiTfifonl.  visit in^r  the  once  sacred  Crocodile  Preserve  near 
Karaelii,  noticed  that  these  reptiles  and  certain  islets  of  reeds 
liappened  to  make  an  almost  continuous  bridge  across  the  tank. 

By  George ! "  cried  Beresford ;  "  I  believe  I  could  cross  on  their 
backs !  "  and  before  a  word  could  be  said  to  dissuade  him  from 
the  mad  attempt  he  had  started.  He  succeeded  in  hopping  from 
one  crocodile  to  another,  before  it  had  time  to  move  or  dive,  and 
arrived  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  tank,  to  the  stupefaction  of  the 
spectators. 

A  story  that  was  universally  accepted  in  the  middle  ages 
gave  rise  to  the  expression  crocodile's  tears. 

Sir  John  Mandeville  says, In  many  places  of  Inde  are  many 
crocodiles — that  is  a  manner  of  a  long  sernent.  These  serpents 
sky  men  and  eat  them  weeping."  Topsell  also  writes,  There 
are  not  many  brute  beasts  that  can  weep,  but  such  is  the  nature  of 
the  crocodile  that,  to  get  a  man  within  his  danger,  he  will  sob, 
sigh,  and  weep  as  though  he  were  in  extremity,  but  suddenly  he 
d^royeth*  him.  Others  say  that  the  crocodile  weepeth  after  he 
hath  devoured  a  man.*' 

Both  Shakespeare  and  Spenser  notice  this  fable;  the  former 
says 

The  mournful  erooodile 
With  torrow  snares  relenting  pasaengers; 

"While  the  latter,  in  the  Faerie  Queene,"  has  a  passage  too  long 
to  quote.  (See  Walsh,  Handy-booh  of  Literary  Curiosities,  s,v,). 

And  yet  this  myth  is  not  all  a  myth.  According  to  Lindsay 
Jobnaon,  an  ophthalmic  surgeon  of  London,  crocodiles  do  cry. 
They  shed  copious  tears,  but  not  outwardly  from  the  eyes.  The 
tears  run  down  into  the  throat  and  mouth;  so,  after  all,  the 
story  about  crocodile's  tears  is  not  without  foundation,  for  the 
animal  cries,  not  from  emotion,  but  to  lubricate  its  food. 

Still  another  myth  is  noted  and  delightfully  commented  upon 
by  Edward  Topsell :  Some  have  written  that  the  crocodile  run- 
neth away  from  a  man  if  he  wink  with  his  left  eye,  and  look 
steadfastly  upon  him  with  his  right  eye;  but  if  this  be  true,  it 
is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  viriue  of  Ihe  right  eye,  but  only  to 
the  rareness  of  sight  which  is  conspicuous  to  the  serpent  from 
one  eye.'* 

Crocodile  Bird.  There  is  a  curious  story  about  a  bird  which 
tends  upon  the  crocodile.  In  its  original  simplicity  it  was  told 
by  Herodotus  and  in  this  form  has  been  confirmed  by  modem  in- 
vestigators. But  meanwhile  it  had  grown  to  such  monstrous  and 
incredible  proportions  that  the  whole  story  had  come  to  bo 
donhted.  Herodotus,  after  stating  that  all  other  birds  and  beasts 
avoid  the  crocodile,  adds  that  he  is  at  ^  peace  with  the  trochilus, 
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because  he  receives  benefit  from  that  bird.  For,  when  the  croco- 
dile gets  out  of  the  water  on  land,  and  then  opens  its  jaw%  which 
it  does  roost  commonly  towards  the  west,  the  trochilus  enters  its 
mouth  and  swallows  itie  leeches  which  infest  it.  The  crocodile 
is  so  well  pleased  with  this  service  that  it  never  hurts  the 
trochilus.'* 

Pliny  amplified  and  distorted  the  story  in  a  remarkable 
fashion.  This  is  how  it  appears  in  Holland's  translation: 

^When  he  {the  crocodile]  hath  filled  his  belly  with  fishes, 
he  lieth  to  sleep  upon  the  sands  in  the  shore:  and  for  that  he  is 
a  great  and  greedie  dcvourer,  somewhat  of  the  meat  sticketh 
evermore  between  his  teeth,  in  regard  whereof  cometh  the  wren, 
a  little  bird  called  there  Trorhilos,  and  the  king  of  birds  in  Italy ; 
and  she  for  her  victual's  sake  hoppcth  first  about  his  mouth, 
falleth  to  pecking  or  picking  it  with  her  little  neb  or  bill,  and 
Fo  forward  to  the  teeth  which  she  cleanseth  and  all  to  make  him 
gape.  Then  getteth  she  within  his  mouth,  which  he  openeth 
the  wider,  bv  reason  that  he  taketh  so  great  delight  in  this  hor 
scraping  ana  scouring  of  his  teeth  and  jaws.  Now,  when  he  is 
lulled  as  it  were  fast  asleep  with  this  plea^nre  and  contentment  of 
his ;  the  rat  of  India,  or  ichneumon,  spieth  his  vantage,  and  seeing 
him  lie  thus  broad  gaping,  whippeth  into  his  mouth  and  shooteth 
himself  down  his  throat  as  quick  as  an  arrow,  and  then  gnaweth 
his  bowels,  eating  an  hole  through  his  belly  and  so  killeth  him.'' 

Edward  Topsell,  in  his  great  *^  ITistorie  of  Serpents  "  (Lon- 
don, 1609),  repeats  this  story,  enlarging  and  gloating  over  the 
misery  of  the  unfortunate  reptile.  After  the  ichneumon's  attack, 
he  tells  us,  the  crocodile  "  tumbleth  to  and  fro,  sighing  and  weep- 
ing, now  in  the  depth  of  water,  now  on  the  land,  never  resting 
till  strength  of  nature  faileth.  For  tlu*  incessant  gnawing  of  tiie 
ichneumon  so  provoketh  her  to  seek  her  rest,  in  the  unrest  of 
every  part,  herhe,  element,  throwes,  throbs,  rowlings,  tossings, 
mournings ;  but  all  in  vain,  for  tlie  enemy  within  her  breatheth 
through  her  breath,  and  sporteth  herself  in  the  consumption  of 
those  vital  parts,  which  waste  and  wear  away  by  yielding  to 
iiupriK  t i(  nl)le  teeth,  one  after  the  other,  till  she  that  crept  in  hy 
stealth  at  the  mouth,  like  a  })uny  thief,  come  out  at  the  belly 
like  a  conqueror  through  a  passage  opened  by  her  own  labor  anil 
induj^try.'' 

In  the  Ihis  for  May,  181)3,  J.  "M.  Cook  narrates  a  personal  ex- 
perience during  the  year  1876.  He  and  his  brother-in-law, hearing 
the  natives  speak  ahout  the  curious  habits  of  the  crocodile  hirds, 
determined  to  watch  them.  For  this  purpose,  during  the  dark 
hours,  we  had  a  ?mall  pit  dug  on  the  western  side  of  a  large 
sand-bank,  and  about  the  ]>eep  of  day  the  following  morning  we 
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ensconced  ourselves  in  the  pit  We  watched  patiently  until  about 
nooOy  when  two  large  crocodiles  came  out  of  the  water  on  to  the 
bulky  and  apparently  were  soon  asleep.  Several  crocodile  birds 
commenced  flitting  over  them,  and  through  our  field-glasses  we 
watched  one  bird,  and  saw  it  deliberately  go  up  to  a  crocodile, 
apparently  asleep,  which  opened  its  jaws.  The  bird  hopped  in 
asid  the  crocodile  closed  its  jaws.  In  what  appeared  to  be  a  very 
short  time,  probably  not  more  than  a  minute  or  two,  the  crocodih 
opened  its  jaws,  and  we  saw  the  crocodile  bird  go  down  to  the 
water^a  edge.  As  the  sand-bank  was,  I  should  say,  at  least  half  a 
mile  across^  and  the  bird's  back  was  turned  towards  us,  we  could 
not  see  whether  it  vomited  in  the  water  or  drank;  but  in  the 
course  of  a  few  seconds  it  returned  to  the  crocodile,  which  opened 
its  mouth  again,  and  the  bird  again  entered.  The  mouth  was 
closed,  add  in  a  short  time  was  opened  again  for  the  bird  to 
come  out,  and  the  same  operation  was  repeated  at  the  river  bank. 
We  saw  the  same  bird  enter  the  crocodile's  mouth  three  times,  and 
on  three  occasions  run  to  the  water  to  either  vomit  or  drink." 

Eventually  Mr.  Cook  shot- two  of  the  birds,  which  he  later 
identified  as  the  spur-winged  plover. 

To  this  account  the  editor  of  the  Ihis  adds  a  note,  in  which 
he  says  that  "  the  story  is  universally  believed  on  the  Nile,  but, 
so  far  as  we  know,  is  not  confirmed  by  eye-witnesses  since  the  days 
of  Herodotus,  Aristotle,  and  -/Elian." 

Here  the  editor  is  wrong.  Many  niedia?val  and  modern 
writers  have  repeated  the  story  first  told  by  Herodotus.  Giovanni 
I>?one,  an  author  and  traveller  who  lived  and  wrote  in  the  later 
fifteenth  and  earlier  sixteenth  century, — i.e,,  at  least  1300  years 
after  .Elian, — tells  it  in  a  manner  which  makes  it  hard  to  believe 
tiiat  he  was  not  speaking  from  personal  observation. 

A«rain,  raul  Lucas,  who  wrote  in  1719,  distinctlv  savs  that 
he  snw,  close  to  his  boat,  some  birds  like  "  a  lapwin;;,  and  near  it 
in  l» illness/'  which  went  "  into  the  crocodiles'  months  or  throats, 
and,  after  they  had  stayed  a  little  while,  the  crocodiles  shut  their 
mouths,  and  opened  it  again  soon  after  to  let  them  ^^o  out." 
He  was  told  by  the  people  that  these  birds  "  feed  themselves  on 
what  remains  between  this  animal's  teeth  by  pickin«j^  them;  and, 
as  they  have  a  kind  of  spur  or  very  sharp  thorn  in  the  tops  of 
their  wiri'^s,  they  prick  the  crocodile  and  torment  him  when  he 
has  shut  his  month,  till  he  o|)ens  it  anain  and  lets  them  out; 
and  thus  they  secure  themselves  from  the  danLjer  they  were  in." 

Confirmation  of  another  part  of  llorodotus's  story  is  adde»l  by 
Robert  Curzon  in  "  A  Visit  to  the  Monasteries  of  tlie  Levant" 
(Jyindon,  1810).  He  tells  how  he  had  on  one  occasion  stalked 
a  large  crucudiie,  and  was  on  the  point  of  firing  at  it,  when  he 
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saw  that  it  wan  attended  by  a  bird  calleil  a  ziczac^  wbicb  is  of 
the  plover  species,  of  a  gra^isli  color,  and  as  large  as  a  amall 

pi^rcon.  The  bird  w  walking  up  and  down  close  to  tlio  croc  r>- 
dile's  nose.     Suddenly  it  saw  me/'  says  Curzon,  ''and,  instead 

of  flying  away,  Junipcfl  up  about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  scream- 
ing ^Ziczac!  zirzac!'  and  dashed  itself  against  the  crocodiled 
face  two  or  three  times.  '  'rher(  U])on  the  crocodile,  aroused  to 
its  danger,  jumped  up  and  dashed  into  the  water  and  disappeared. 
**The  ziezac,  proud  apparently  of  having  saved  his  frimd.  re- 
mained walking  up  and  down,  uttering  his  cry,  as  I  thought,  with 
an  exulting  voice,  and  standing  every  now  and  thru  on  the  tips 
of  his  toes  in  a  conceited  manner."  He  eoneludes  by  saying  that 
he  felt  some  consolation  for  the  loss  of  his  game  in  having 
witnessed  a  circumstance  the  truth  of  whieh  has  been  disputed  by 
several  writers  on  natural  history  (j).  laO), 

Can  it  he  that,  after  all,  the  Egyptians  have  been  right 
through  all  these  ages,  and  that  they  have  more  real  knowledge 
of  the  hahits  of  the  birds  inliabiting  their  own  country  than 
modern  ornithologists  are  inclined  to  allow? 

In  the  same  way  we  find  the  utmost  harmony  existing  be- 
tween sheep  and  cattle  niid  starlings,  which  perch  upon  their 
hacks  and  relieve  them  of  the  insect  larvnc  deposited  in  their 
^kins.  So  the  rhinoceros  hird  is  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the 
rhinoceros  and  hippopotamus,  relieving  them  of  insect  pests  and 
l)y  its  watcliful  vigilance  proving  a  valuahle  sentinel.  (Jordon 
Cuniming  has  described  how  his  sport  was  spoiled  by  the  bird, 
in  the  same  way  as  Curzon 's  was  spoiled  by  tlie  impertinent 
ziezac. 

Croquet,  a  lawn  game,  a  modilication  of  the  old  game  of 
pall-mall  ((j.v.)j  which  -priiiiir  into  sudden  poj)uhirity  in  the 
last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Pall-nuill,  the  great  game 
under  Charles  11  and  A\  ilh  his  ()hse<|uiou<  courtiers,  virtuallv  died 
out  of  England  with  the  death  of  that  monarch,  though  it  con- 
tinued to  flourish  in  France.  About  ISdO,  however,  a  game  calli'il 
crokis  sprang  up  in  Ireland,  which  consi  rved  thouirh  it  niodilied 
some  of  the  feature^  of  the  older  pastime,  especially  that  of 
**  cracking"  a  ball  through  a  hoop  with,  a  nudlet.  The  resem- 
blance between  the  malht  of  ])all-iuall  and  the  mallet  of  cnxpiet, 
whicli  is  the  final  form  of  the  Irish  resuscitation,  is  too  complete 
to  be  ignored.  There  are  now  a  pair  of  mallets  used  in  the  reign 
of  the  Stuarts  which,  according  to  John  Tind)s,  were  found  in 
18.54  in  the  house  of  cme  B.  L.  \'ulliainy,  Tall  Mall,  in  a  hu\. 
These  contanuMl  four  j)airs  of  the  mailles  or  malh'is  and  one  ball, 
such  as  were  formerly  used  for  j)laying  the  game  of  ])all-nuill  in 
the  Mall  of  St.  James's  Park.   Each  maille  was  4  feet  long  and 
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made  of  lanee-wood ;  the  head  slightly  curved,  measuring  out- 
wardly 5 inches,  the  inner  curve  heing  4Vlj  inches.  The  ball 
was  of  box-wood  2Vj  inches  in  diameter. 

Croquet  itself  has  some  resemblances  to  piill-mall,  tli()u«rh 
playefl  with  more  balls  and  more  hoops.  It  i«  said  that  the 
frame  was  brought  to  Ireland  from  the  south  of  Fiance,  and  wm^ 
first  played  on  I>ord  Ivonsdale's  lawn  in  1S52.  It  came  t  > 
England  about  185(5,  and  soon  became  p()])ular,  esy)ecially  as  it 
was  taken  up  by  the  aristncratir  classes.  The  demand  at  last 
U'came  ureal  enougli  to  induce  a  toy-maker  named  .]a(]ues  to 
manufac  tiire  croijuet  sets  sufficiently  cheap  to  bring  it  within  the 
reach  of  the  masses.  Toward  the  end  of  18l>."i,  ('aj)tain  Mayne 
Keid  issued  a  manual  of  crocpict,  containing  1*20  rules — most 
of  them  contradicting  the  more  modest  regulations  of  Jaques. 
A  third  chamjiion  jumped  into  the  ring  in  the  jierson  of 
Iifuitledge,  the  puldisher,  who».included  among  his  six-penny 
hand-books  a  primer  of  croquet  with  many  new  rulings.  Con- 
fusion became  worse  confounded  when  innovations  on  the  im- 
plen»ents  became  the  order  of  the  day.  One  nobleman  had  leather 
buffets  placed  on  the  heads  of  the  mallets;  another  altered  the 
shape  of  the  hoops;  anotlicr  the  color  of  the  balls.  Still  another, 
thinking  it  derogatory  to  his  dignity  to  be  fettered  with  rule^, 
had  a  third  set  drawn  up  for  his  own  especial  use.  This  work  he 
entrusted  to  a  lady,  who  incontinently  appropriated  tiie  larger 
part  of  Captain  Keid's  manual  and  then  produced  her  treatise 
a>  llie  lJules  of  the  Earl  of  I'^ssex.  The  professional  author  soon 
instructed  the  amateur  in  the  mysteries  of  the  art  of  copyright, 
in  return  for  which  lessons  the  noble  pupil  2)aid  the  sum  of 
£10(1,  with  costs. 

Crow.  In  the  popular  mythologies  of  many  countries  the 
trow  is  said  to  have  been  originally  created  white  and  to  have 
fallen  from  its  albino  purity  through  personal  or  vicarious  tres- 
pass. The  Mahometans  say  that  it  betrayed,  by  an  ill-timed  caw, 
the  hiding-place  of  the  prophet,  who  cursed  it  and  it  turned 
black.  Ivong  before  Mahomet — in  the  most  ancient,  indeed,  of 
the  Vedas — the  original  sin  nf  the  crows  is  said  to  be  that  of 
carrying  abroad  the  secrets  of  the  councils  of  the  gods,  whereupon 
Indra  "hurled  them  down  through  all  the  hundred  stories  of  his 
heaven." 

According  to  Roman  mytholoc^y,  it  owes  its  black  ])lumage  to 
iEsculapius,  for  his  mother,  the  nymidi  Coronis,  had  a  (piarrel 
with  his  father,  Apollo,  who  so  far  lost  his  temper — probably 
he  had  the  worst  of  the  argument — as  to  kill  the  unfortunate 
nymph  upon  the  spot.  Apollo  had  the  grace  to  mourn  his  rash 
act,  and  he  determined  that  the  crow  should  mourn,  too,  and 
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80  he  changed  its  white  feathers  into  black,  and  the  crow  was 
made  to  "  put  on  sullen  black  incontinent." 

In  Norway  there  is  a  Hill  of  Bad  Spirits  where  the  souls  of 
wicked  men  f\y  about  in  the  likeness  of  crows.  In  Sweden  a 
similar  epot  is  known  as  the  Place  of  Cr'n\>  and  Devils.  Thibet 
possesses  an  Evil  City  of  Crows.  All  the  schoolmen  agree  that 
they  are  actually  imps.  Among  pagan  authors,  Pliny  called 
the  crow  a  bird  of  ill-omened  garrulit}%  whose  conversation  was 
especially  ominous  at  the  summer  solstice.  The  appearance  of  a 
flock  of  crows  above  the  heads  of  an  army  or  to  the  left  of  the 
camps  would  alarm  the  lira  vest  soldiers  of  antiquity,  as  it  pre- 
saged coming  defeat.  Shakespeare's  Cassius  says : 

R&vens,  erovn,  and  kites 
Flj  o'er  our  heads  and  downward  look  on  us 
As  wp  were  sickly  prej' ;  thcs(»  shadows  seem 
A  canopy  most  fatal,  under  which 
Our  army  lies,  ready  to  give  up  the  ^host. 

The  cawing  of  a  crow  has  always  been  held  to  bode  eviL 
Thus,  Butler,  in    Uudibras/'  asks : 

Is  it  not  om'nous  in  all  countries 

When  crows  and  ravens  croak  upon  trees? 

The  children  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  have  no  friendly 
feeling  for  this  bird,  aa  is  evidenced  by  this  rhyme : 

Crow,  crow,  get  out  of  my  sight, 
Or  else  1*11  eat  thy  liver  and  lights. 

Yet  tlie  crow  is  not  nlways  a  messenjior  of  evil.  Mucli  de- 
pends upon  the  exact  nuinlu'r  crows  that  you  see.  A  modern 
]>rovcrb  say>,  "  One  is  luckv,  two  is  unlucky,  three  is*  health, 
four  is  wealth,  five  sickness,  and  six  death.''  In  ancient  times, 
however,  a  sin;:le  crow  was  unlucky,  wliile  a  ]>air  of  them  hod«Ml 
^rood.  If  a  crow  a})j)eare(l  at  a  Circck  weddinir,  the  <riH'sts  wouM 
cry,  Maiden,  scjire  away  thy  crow,''  for  should  it  remain  in 
siizht  a  divorce  would  surely  follow.  I\'r  contra,  two  crows  savc«l 
Alexander  the  (ireat  in  K,L'"ypt,  and  in  the  year  11  IT  another  pair 
hrought  succor  to  Alonzo  of  Spain.  One  perched  on  the  prow, 
the  other  on  the  stern  of  his  ship,  pointed  the  ])row  of  the  royal 
banjuc  into  port.  To  find  a  dead  crow  was  anciently  considered 
a  lucky  onu'n,  ])ortendin^  len<rth  of  life  to  the  fin<ler. 

Crown  Inn,  Oxford,  diredly  in  the  road  fToni  Tendon  to 
Stratford.  Auhrev,  who  li\ed  near  enouirh  to  Elizabethan  davs 
to  he  an  authority  on  su(  h  matters,  relates  the  traditionary 
gos-ip  that  Shakespeare  '*  was  wont  to  <ro  into  Warwickshire 
once  a  year,  aiul  did  commonlv  Ive  at  the  Orowne  Tavern,  in 
Oxford,  where  he  was  exceedingly  respected.'*    The  house,  in 
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Shakespeare's  time,  was  kept  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D'Avenant,  the 
fupjtosititious  fatlier  and  the  indubitable  mother  of  Sir  William 
I>'Avenant,  the  poet.  Shakespeare,  liowever,  is  said  to  have  been 
hnth  his  godfather  and  his  father.  Now,  Sir  William  would 
fOTTietinies,  when  he  was  a-pleasant  over  a  glass  of  wine,  with  his 
mo<t  jntimate  friends,  sav  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  wrote 
with  the  very  spirit  that  Shakespeare  wrote  with,  and  was  con- 
tented enough  to  be  thought  his  son."  Mrs.  D'Avenant  was  a 
landlady  of  very  light  report;  but  "  a  very  beautiful  woman,  and 
of  a  very  good  wit,  and  of  conversation  extremely  agreeable ; " 
and  her  husband  was  "a  very  grave  and  discreet  citizen/'  who 
looked  better  after  his  guests  than  the  conduct  of  his  wife.  The 
tradition  which  Aubrey  preserves  does  not  rest  solely,  however, 
on  his  authority.  "  That  notion,"  said  Pope  to  Spence,  "  of  Sir 
William  D^Avenant  being  more  than  a  poetical  child  only  of 
Shakespeare,  was  common  in  town ;  and  Sir  William  himself 
aeemed  fond  of  having  it  taken  for  truth." 

Dates,  which  upset  so  many  traditions,  are  in  favor  of  the 
lyAvenant  legend.  The  future  jxat  laureate  and  author  of 
"Oondibert '  was  baptized  in  St.  ^lartinV  Church,  Oxford,  on  the 
3<1  of  March,  1005-0,  and  Shakespeare  died  on  the  23d  of  Aj)ril, 
1<)1().  Tlie  latter's  route  from  London  to  Oxford  was  bv  wav  of 
I'xbridge  (famous  for  a  treaty  to  no  good  purpose),  by  Reacons- 
field  (the  birthplace  and  property  of  Waller)  on  to  East  Wick- 
ham,  Stokingchurch,  Thetisford,  Whatley,  and  Oxford.  At 
Oxford  he  passed  a  night:  he  would  then  go  on  by  the  way  of 
Woodstock,  Enstone,  and  Shipstone,  over  the  Avon,  by  Clopton's 
bridge,  to  his  native  Stratford.  On  his  right  lay  Charlecote, 
on  his  left  the  Collegiate  church  of  Stratford,  wliiie  l)efore  him 
was  Henley  Strutt  (leading  to  Henley  in  Arden),  the  meadows 
about  Ingon,  his  mother's  property,  the  woods  of  Welcombe,  and 
the  little  hamlet  or  village  of  Shottery. 

Cuba.  This  is  imt  a  Spanish  word,  tliougli  it  sounds  and 
looks  like  one.  We  liave  it  on  tlie  authority  of  the  T^.  S.  Board 
on  Geographic  Names  that  it  is  the  name  by  which  the  ishuul 
was  known  to  the  Lucayan  Indians  who  were  witli  Columbus 
when  he  first  saw  it ;  but  what  the  word  conveyed  to  them  does  not 
?€€m  to  be  known  nowadays. 

One  of  the  villages  or  cities"  on  the  island  was  called  by 
them  Cubanacan,"  and  Columbus,  still  su|)j)osinir  himself  to 
be  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  imagined  from  the  similarity  of  the 
names  that  this  must  be  a  city  of  Kublai  Khan,"  tlie  Tartar 
sovereign  celebrated  by  Marco  Polo. 

Tin*  survival  of  this  ori.Lnnnl  name  at  this  d:ite  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  tlie  island  has  been  baptized  and  rubaptized  many 
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times  since  its  Eur<)})eaii  tliscoverv.  Coluinbiis  liist  railed  it 
Jiiaiia,  in  honor  nf  Prince  Jolm,  the  son  of  Fenlinand  ami 
Isabella.  After  Ferdinand's  deatli  it  was  called,  in  his  memory, 
Ferdinandina.  Suhse(|iiently  this  name  was  chan«ied  to  Santiago, 
after  St.  James,  the  patron  saint  of  Spain;  and  still  later  it  was 
named  Ave  Maria,  in  honor  of  the  Virjiin  Mary. 

Cuckoo.  Is  it  owin*;  to  the  simpler,  kindlier,  purer  atmos- 
phere of  democracy  that  the  American  cuckoo  is  superior  to  lug 
kin  across  the  sea,  especially  his  British  kin?  Mr.  Alexander  II. 
Japp,  the  historio<;rapher  of  the  foreitrn  hird  ("Our  Common 
Cuckoo,"  Lonckm,  n>00),  concedes  the  fact,  but  is  at  some  pains 
to  discover  other  reasons. 

To  begin  with,  in  England  the  males  preatly  outnumber  the 
females.  Some  naturalists  put  the  proportions  at  twenty  to  one. 
This  sa])s  all  pretence  of  virtue.  The  domesticities  count  for  as 
much  among  the  citizens  of  the  air  as  among  ns  poor  plumeless 
ephemerals. 

Look  at  the  bullfinch,  for  example.  He  is  the  most  exem- 
plary of  birds,  true  to  his  wife,  tender  to  his  children,  loyal 
even  to  a  human  friend.  Now,  the  bullfinch  mates  for  life. 
The  cuckoo  has  not  the  decency  to  stick  to  his  wife  for  even  a 
season.  Kor  does  she  exact  it.  She  is  worse  than  he.  She 
spends  the  spring  and  summer  in  flirting  with  a  succession  of 
males,  laying  eggs  with  indecent  and  reckless  frequency  from  the 
middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  June. 

A  lady  bullfinch,  knowing  that  she  will  have  to  feed  and 
nurse  her  offs])ring,  takes  care  that  they  shall  not  number  more 
than  four  or  five. 

A  lady  cuckoo— of  course  the  term  "  lady  "  is  here  used  in 
merest  irony — a  she  cuckoo,  then,  doesn't  care.  Not  even  will  she 
go  to  the  trouble  of  building  a  nest.  She  simply  lays  an  egg 
under  a  hedge,  and  then  flies  with  it  in  her  mouth  to  the  firrt 
nest  that  comes  handy.  It  may  be  a  wren's  nest;  it  may  be  a 
hedge-sparrow's.  She  has  no  choice. 

The  hedge-sparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  loQg 
That  it  had  its  head  bit  off  bj  its  yomtg, 

SHAKaSPBABI. 

From  parentage  so  careless  and  so  disreputable,  what  indeed 
could  one  expect  in  the  progeny  ?  But  the  young  cuckoo  is  inter- 
esting, even  if  he  be  wicked.  As  soon  as  he  is  out  of  his  shell,  the 
naked,  feeble,  sprawling  youngster  proceeds  to  shoulder  his  foster- 
brethren,  hatched  and  unhatched,  out  of  the  home  that  is  legiti> 
mately  theirs.  Nature,  the  jade,  comes  to  his  assistance.  Not 
only  has  she  given  the  fledgling  great  strength  of  shoulder  and 
M'ing-stump,  but  she  hollow^  out  his  hack  behind  the  shoulder, 
forming  a  sort  of  shovel  that  handily  lifts  up  whatever  it  once 
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snooeeds  in  getting  under.  This  hollow  disappears  when  the  bird 
is  about  twelve  days  old  and  has  secured  the  nest  all  to  itself. 
Is  it  not  plain  that  nature  arms  the  ingrate  with  full  resources 
to  exercise  its  instinct  of  self-preservation  ?  But  why  has  not  the 
same  agency  developed  among  birds  thus  liable  to  be  duped  some 
connteracting  instinct?  Mr.  Bomanes  has  coroe  forward  with 
a  Tery  plausible  suggestion. 

'The  deposition  of  a  parasitic  egg  is  comparatively  a  rare 
event  in  the  history  of  most  birds,  and,  therefore,  is  unlikely  to 
prompt  the  development  of  a  special  instinct  to  meet  it. 

Whatever  the  explanation,  the  fact  remains  that  the  mother 
acquiesces  in  the  murder  of  her  legitimate  brood,  and  lavishes 
her  affection  upon  the  blood-stained  usurper.  A  wren,  so  we  are 
told,  will  frequently  starve  herself  to  overfeed  her  monstrous 
foeter-child. 

A  still  more  startling  accusation  is  sometimes  brought  against 
the  female  cuckoo.  It  is  charged  that  site  has  the  cunning,  and 
eke  the  ability,  to  change  the  color  of  her  own  egg  in  mimicry 
of  those  among  whom  she  purposes  to  deposit  it.  In  fairness  it 
must  be  allowed,  however,  that  this  charge  has  not  been  proved. 

Xot  only  Mr.  Japp,  but  other  ornithologists,  concede  that 
the  American  cuckoos  are  less  depraved  than  the  Knglish.  They 
build  a  rough  nest,  lay  four  or  five  eggs,  and  tend  their  otrspring 
until  lull  fledged.  Nevertheless,  a  lurking  suspii  ioii  is  insinuated 
by  the  British  authorities,  that,  whenever  the  American  cuckoo 
exceeds  the  fifth  egg  in  a  season,  slie  distributes  the  super- 
numeraries in  her  neighbor's  nests,  alter  the  bad  old  transatlantic 
fashion. 

Says  Mr.  Japp:  "  Evidence  accumulates  year  by  year  to  prove 
that  the  charactiT  of  the  American  cuckoo,  if  once  as  good  as 
jiainted.  is  deteriorating  from  the  high  standard  ornithologists  of 
old  were  found  to  give  it.  They  are  no  Ionizer  tlie  '  un(nialifiedly 
w cll-lx'haved  parents  '  of  \^r.  Rowdier  Sliai  pe,  nor  do  thev  ^  faith- 
fully incubate  all  their  delicate  sea-green  eggs,'  as  Professor  A. 
Newton  has  it." 

Thus  has  tlie  decline  from  tlie  .led'ersonian  simplicity  of  our 
forefathers  influenced  even  tlie  fowls  of  the  air. 

M'he  reckless  and  erratic  habits  t»f  the  light-henrted  rover  have 
enveloped  him  in  an  atmosphere  of  I'oinancc.  lOven  pliiegnialic 
rnstics  have  always  a|)preciated  him.  In  lOnglnnd  in  the  good 
old  days  he  used  to  be  honored  as  the  incarnate  spirit  of  sung 
jimong  the  Penates  of  evei  v  rural  homestead.  The  cuckoo  clock, 
with  its  eternal  and  monotonous  chime,  stoofl  enshrined  in  the 
passage  or  at  the  l»o(toni  of  the  stairs.  No  sooner  ha<l  he  made 
liis  .\pril  appearance  than  all  the  village  urchins  were  imitating 
his  note,  which  indeed  needs  nothing  of  the  vocal  versatility  of 
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the  mocking-bird.  For,  as  Paganini  made  his  reputation  on  a 
single  string,  so  the  character  of  the  cuckoo  s  performance  is 
seTere  simplicity.  That  he  is  the  most  self-satisfied  of  all  mnsi- 
cians  is  self-evident.  But  the  odd  thing  is  that,  as  he  pleases 
himself,  so  he  always  holds  his  audience  spellbound.  Even  when 
he  brealES  into  a  concert  of  real  singers,  the  first  impulse  to  turn 
him  out  melts  into  welcome  from  his  fellow-ohoristors. 

Cumbttland's  Bowlder  Stone,  a  notable  landmark  on 
Drummossie  Moor  in  Scotland.  This  i?  the  rock  on  which 
William  Augustus — ^Duke  of  Cumberland  and  generalissimo  of 
the  forces  of  his  father,  George  III — ate  his  breakfast  on  the 
morning  of  April  16,  1746.  Here  also,  later  in  the  day,  the 
duel  between  tartan  and  scarlet,  claMnore  and  cannon,  being 
over  and  the  Jacobite  cause  in  Great  Britain  forever  ruined,  the 
victorious  duke  is  sai<l  to  have  written  an  order  to  give  no  quarter 
upon  a  certain  playing  card, — the  nine  of  diamonds, — hence 
called  the  Curse  of  ^tlcnd.  (See  Walsh,  Uamhi-hool-  of 
Literary  Curiositica,  b,v,).  The  story  is  not  accepted  by  his- 
torians, but  it  still  survives  locall}'.  Tt  is  extremely  unlikely 
indeed  that  the  idea  of  giving  quarter  to  bare-legged  caterans 
ever  entered  the  head  of  English  soldier  or  general.  Hence  there 
was  no  necessity  for  any  precise  order  to  slay  and  spare  not. 
A  chararforistic  medal  struck  in  honor  of  the  royalist  victory 
presents  the  duke  as  a  young  man  of  twenty-five,  plump,  cheerful, 
and  jaunty,  mounted  on  horseback.  Beneath  him  the  artist  ha<» 
reprosontc'd  a  rajrged  Highlander  prostrate  among  his  own  in- 
hospitable mountains,  his  claymore  shattered,  his  buckler — in- 
accurately shaped,  by  the  way — broken.  Under  this  design  is 
the  legenid 

Thus  to  expire  be  still  the  rebel's  fate 
While  endless  honors  on  brave  William  wait. 

For  a  while  the  soldier  prince  was  the  most  popular  man  in 
Enghmd ;  but  the  trial  and  execution  of  \\w  dat'obite  lords 
brouirbt  about  a  revulsion  of  feeling.  The  London  inns  wen' 
crowded  witli  prisoners,  and  ]>eo]de  mad<'  )iarties  of  pleasure  t'» 
hear  their  trial.  Ivvervwbere  the  Scotch  crieil  <Mit  loudly  against 
the  duke  for  bis  severities  in  tlie  1 1  ighhmd-.  It  would  seem  al>  > 
that  he  exerted  liis  iiitluenee  iii  turniuir  the  king's  mind  from 
mercy  toward  J^ord  K ihuarnixk.  Pojmlnr  feeling  at  last  e\- 
I)loded  in  the  jest  which  has  lab(^lled  him  forever.  It  was  pro- 
posed in  the  eity  of  London  tn  ])n'sent  him  with  the  freedom  of 
pome  company,  when  one  of  the  aldermen  said  aloud.  **  Then  1''t 
it  bo  the  Butchers'.''  From  that  day  he  was  dubbed  by  hii 
enemies  "  The  T'uteher  of  ('idhHlr'i." 

Cycling.    Strictly  speaking,  no  one  invented  the  bicycle  o? 
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the  trirvcle.  Each  is  the  devoloiK'd  result  of  a  lon;T^  scries  of 
niechaDical  devices  for  the  acccleraliuii  of  human  speed.  Cruih^ 
auticipations  of  hoth  occur  in  the  bass-reliefs  of  Egypt  and 
Babylon  and  the  frescoes  of  Pompeii.  Sporadic  inventions  in 
the  same  line  are  recorded  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
that  any  devices  of  this  sort  came  into  general  use.  Nevertheless 
the  more  important  pioneers  deserve  a  flying  notice. 

In  August,  1665,  John  Evel}Ti  notes  in  his  diary,  that  he  had 
called  at  Durdans  near  Epsom,  and  found  there  Dr.  Wilkins, 
Sir  William  Petty,  and  Mr.  Hooke,  "contriving  chariots^  new 
rigging  for  ships,  a  wheele  for  one  to  run  races  in,  and  other 
mechanical  inventions ;  perhaps  three  such  persons  together  were 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  Europe,  for  parts  and  ingenuity.'* 
We  are  left  to  conjecture  what  that  *^  wheele  ^  may  have  been, 
vet  the  vague  description  would  indicate  some  primitive  form  of 
bicycle. 

The  **  c^l^rif dre  "  proposed  by  a  Frenchman,  M.  de  Sivrac, 
in  1690,  seems  to  have  differed  little  from  the  velo€ij)ede  "  in- 
vented nearly  a  century  later  by  Blanchard  and  Magurier  and 
described  in  the  Journal  de  Paris  (July  27,  1779).  Both  were 
clumsy  four-wheel  affairs,  and  both  were  propelled  by  the  rider, 
seated  astride  of  the  bar  and  pushing  with  his  feet  against  the 
ground. 

The  draisine  was  a  signal  improvement,  and  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  of  all  self-propelled  machines  on  two  wheels.  Its 
invention  is  attributed  to  Baron  Karl  Drais  von  Sauerbronn 
(1785-1851),  and  it  is  fully  described  in  his  ^'Abbildung  and 
Besohreibung  seiner  neu  erfundenen  Laufmaschine,'*  Nuremberg, 
1817.  Bui  probably  the  first  allusion  to  its  existence  is  found 
in  a  letter  written  by  Bettina  von  Arnim  (Goethe's  Bcttina)  to 
her  brother.  This  letter  is  not  dated,  but  internal  evidence  shows 
that  it  was  written  in  1802  or  1803.  In  it  Bettina  makes  a 
passing  allusion  to  Herr  von  Drais  and  his  experiments  with  a 
draisine,  "a  kind  of  seat  witli  wliocls,  which  llerr  von  Drais 
moves  along  with  his  hands  and  i'wt."  It  consisted  of  a  wooden 
bar  connecting  two  wheels,  one  in  front  of  the  otlier,  the  front 
wheel  being  so  pivoted  on  the  frame  that  it  could  be  turned  side- 
ways by  a  handle,  that  in  this  way  steered  the  machine.  In  Eng- 
land the  draisine  achieved  a  great  tlioiiirh  temporary  vojruo  under 
varions  n-nncs,  the  most  popular  of  which  were  "  liohby-horse" 
and  ''dandy-horse."  The  nearest  approach  to  modem  nomen- 
clature was  made  in  such  newly  coinc^l  words  as  "  bicipodo 
and  "  tricipede,"  which  had  some  slight  vogue  about  1S19. 
Bicycle,"  it  may  here  be  interpolated,  was  a  coinage  of  the  year 
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Daiidv-lior^rs  fifjuro  in  tlie  carit  iituros  of  tlio  I'arlv  ninotoonth 
ccnturv.  The  daiidies  who  rode  tliciii  were  laughed  at  as  riding 
in  their  cai  riai:i  s  and  walking  in  the  mud  at  tlie  sanu-  time.  The 
rider  bestrode  the  har.  Grasping  the  steering  handles  and  leaning 
well  forward  agaiii>t  the  padded  cushion,  he  propelled  the 
machine  hv  practically  running  along  the  ground  while  resting 
his  weight  on  the  seat  and  cushion.  The  chief  difficulty,  as  with 
the  modern  bicycle,  was  found  in  the  act  of  balancing.  Once 
proficiency  in  this  respect  had  been  attained,  the  rider  when 
going  down  hill  could  put  up  his  feet  and  **  coast,"  exactly  as  the 
bicyder  now  does.  Going  up  hill  was  quite  a  different  story. 
The  machine  was  heavy  and  had  to  be  pushed  up.  Small  stones 
and  gravel  easily  imbedded  themselves  mto  the  front  wheel,  and 
then  the  rider  was  liable  to  go  flying  ''over  the  handles/'  with 
his  machine  executing  a  somersault  after  him. 

The  essential  missing  link  between  the  dandy-horse  and  the 
modem  cycle  was  the  crank  action.  The  invention  of  this  device 
is  usually  credited  to  either  Pierre  or  Ernest  Michauz  or  boUi 
(see  Bicycle).  The  Scotch,  however,  put  forth  a  prior  claim 
for  a  blacksmith  in  Dumfries  named  Kirkpatrick  Macmillan.  In 
the  year  1840,  it  appears,  he  affixed  cranks  to  the  dandy-horse, 
and  these  cranks  were  in  turn  connected  to  long  levers  which 
acted  upon  the  rear  wheel.  On  this  machine  he  rode  from  Keir, 
in  the  county  of  Dumfries,  to  Glasgow,  a  distance  of  70  miles, 
and  caused  such  a  commotion  in  the  latter  city  that  the  police 
arrested  him  as  a  public  nuisance.  Nor  was  he  released  until 
he  had  promised  to  abstain  from  all  future  exhibitions  of  the 
kind  in  Glasgow.  Macmillan  died  in  1878,  and  it  was  not  until 
1893  that  his  fame  as  a  pioneer  was  established  by  his 
countrymen. 

None  the  less,  the  fact  remains  that  the  first  bicycle  seen  in 
London  arrived  from  Paris  about  1868.  It  was  introduced  under 
the  name  of  velocipede,''  but  it  established  itself  in  popular 
favor  as  a  "  bone-shaker "  before  the  more  dignified  title  of 
bicycle  was  seized  upon  by  its  admirers. 

The  motor  cycle  came  in  at  a  bad  time  It  was  caught  be- 
tween the  bicycle  boom  on  one  hand  and  the  automobile  boom  on 
the  other  and  got  squeezed  by  both.  It  partakes  a  little  of  both 
and  not  a  groat  deal  of  either.  The  principal  objection  to  it  has 
been  that  it  is  n(  ither  fish,  fiesh,  nor  fowl.  It  necessitates  the 
care  of  an  en<:inc  just  as  an  automobile  does,  but  does  not  give 
you  as  coinfortahle  a  seat  nor  a  chance  to  take  others  with  yon. 
Again,  it  lacks  the  lightness  which  is  a  bicycle's  chief  distinction. 
You  cannot  comfortably  lift  it  over  fences  or  carry  it  up  and 
down  stairs. 
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Dahlia.  In  Vincent  Cervantes,  director  of  the  Botani- 
cal (iarden  in  tlie  city  of  Mexico,  sent  to  C'avanilles,  director  of 
the  liotanical  (i.irden  in  Madrid,  a  plant  hitherto  unknown  to 
holanists.  It  was  tall,  thin,  with  nodding  little  llowers,  each 
only  a  yellow  central  disk  surrounded  hy  five  or  six  red  or  orange 
petals.  The  Madrid  director  called  it  "dahlia,"  in  lionor  of 
Dr.  Dahl,  a  Swedish  hotanist  recently  deceased.  In  (iermany  it 
happ>ened  there  was  another  flower  of  that  name.  So,  wlien  the 
newcomer  reached  there,  Wildennw  rechristened  it  "giorgina." 
after  a  Russian  explorer  named  Oeorgi,  a  name  which  it  retained 
(in  Germany  only)  until  very  recent  years.  The  dahlia  was  first 
introduced  into  Britain  from  Spain  by  the  Marchioness  of  Bute 
in  1789. 

Botanists  and  gardeners  soon  noticed  the  extraordinary  facil- 
ity with  which  the  color  of  the  flowers  could  be  varied,  and  their 
interest  increased  when  the  first  double  dahlia  was  produced  in 
1808.  Then  arose  a  keen  rivalry  amon^  German  and  English 
florists  in  the  production  of  new  varieties  of  form  and  color. 
English  florists  took  the  lead  in  the  development  of  the  dahlia 
until  about  1835,  after  which  they  were  hsrd  pressed  by  the 
Germans.  In  1836  one  of  the  latter  exhibited  200  varieties, 
mostly  of  his  own  production. 

Dam.  On  May  10, 1904,  Congress  at  Washington  authorized 
the  construction,  at  a  (X)8t  of  $5,000,000,  of  an  irrigation  dam  at 
Belle  Fourche,  in  South  Dakota,  which  was  expected  to  be  the 
largest  earth  embankment  in  the  world.  This  dike,  which  closes 
the  lowest  depressions  in  the  rim  of  a  natural  basin,  is  6200  feet 
long,  20  feet  wide  on  top,  and  115  feet  high  in  the  highest  place. 

The  inside  face  of  this  structure,  which  has  a  slope  of  2  to  1, 
is  protected  from  wave  and  ice  action  by  2  feet  of  screened  gravel, 
on  which  are  placed  concrete  blocks,  each  4  by  6  feet  and  8  inches 
thick.  The  cubical  contents  of  this  dike  will  be  42,700,000  cubic 
feet,  or  about  half  of  the  famous  pyramid  of  Cheops.  The  reser- 
voir created  by  this  dam  will  cover  about  9000  acres,  and  will 
be  the  largest  lake  in  the  State. 

Before  its  completion,  however  (so  recently  as  June,  1911), 
Congress  appropriated  the  sum  of  $6,000,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  rival  in  Idalio,  which  is  to  be  the  highest  dam  in  the 
world.  It  is  at  a  point  in  Boise  Kivor  canyon  called  Arrow  Rock. 
A  construction  camp  for  the  maintenance  of  between  600  and 
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1000  men  was  established,  with  the  expectation  that  the  work 
would  be  finished  within  (5  years.  The  dam  will  impound  flood 
waters  to  irrigate  the  300,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Payette-Boiae 
project. 

The  Boiso  Kivor  runs  wide  at  Arrow  Kock  and  the  fonnation 
of  rock  is  that  of  sandstone.  Boring  tests  made  show  that  there 
is  about  90  feet  to  bed-rock  whore  the  structure  is  to  he  anchored. 
The  dam  is  to  he  const nu  ted  of  concrete,  into  which  there  will  be 
incorporated,  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  masonry, 
hand-placed  rock  in  pieces  weighing  from  25  to  '200  pounds. 

Willie  the  Arrow  Rock  dam  when  completed  will  h"  the 
largest  built  by  the  reclamation  service  and  will  bear  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  highest  in  the  world,  its  storage  capacity  falls 
below  otluT  big  dams,  owing  to  the  fact  that  as  favorable  a  site 
could  not  be  found  on  the  P>oise  IJiver  as  at  Ihe  other  points  in 
the  United  States  where  dams  have  been  built  l)y  the  service. 

Dance.  The  longest  danee  known  to  authentie  history  is 
that  of  William  Kemj),  wlio,  at  the  age  of  IT  and  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  danced  from  his  native  village  to  London, 
where  he  educated  himself  and  becnine  an  actor.  Perhap-  he 
was  not  a  good  actor,  for  he  presently  reverted  to  the  morris. 
Ho  danced  all  the  wav  from  London  to  Norwich,  iind  wrote  a 
pamphlet  al)out  it — Kemp's  Nine  Daies'  Wonder,  })erfornied 
in  a  daunce  from  Tx)ndon  to  Norwich.  Containing  tlie  pleas- 
ures, ])aines  and  kin<l  entertainment  of  William  Kemp,  betweene 
Tjondon  and  that  Citty,  in  his  late  Morrice.''  Tie  seems  to  have 
encountered  more  jdeasures  than  paines.''  (ientle  and  simple, 
all  the  wav,  were  verv  cordial.  The  gentle  entertained  him  in 
their  mansions  by  night.  The  simple  danced  with  him  by  day. 
In  Sudhurv  ''  there  came  a  dustv  tall  fellow,  a  butcher  bv  his 
profession,  that  would  in  a  Morrice  keep  me  company  to  liurv. 
I  gave  him  thankes,  and  forward  wee  did  set;  but  ere  ever  wee 
had  measur'd  halfe  a  mile  of  our  way  he  gave  me  over  in  the 
plain  field,  protesting  he  would  not  hold  out  with  nu' ;  for  indeed 
my  pace  in  dauncing  is  not  ordinary.  As  he  and  I  were  jtaitin'j, 
a  lusty  country  la<se,  being  anu)ng  the  people,  caTd  him  faint 
hearted  lout,  saying:  'If  I  had  begun  to  daunce  I  would  have 
held  out  one  myle,  though  it  had  cost  my  life.'  At  which  words 
many  laughed.  '  Nay.'  saith  she,  '  if  the  daumer  will  lend  me 
a  leash  of  his  belles  He  venter  to  treade  one  myle  with  him 
myself.'  I  lookt  u})ou  her,  saw  mirth  in  her  cie.s,  heard  boldness 
in  her  words  and  beheld  her  ready  to  tucke  up  her  russat  petti- 
ooate :  and  I  fitted  ln'r  with  bels.  which  she  merrily  taking,  irar- 
nisht  her  thicke  short  legs,  and  with  a  smooth  brow  had  the  tabur 
begin.    The  drum  strucke,  forward  niurcht  I  with  my  merry 
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Mayde  Marian,  vho  shook  her  stout  sides,  and  footed  it  merrily 
to  Melford,  being  a  long  myle.  There  parting  with  her  (besides 
her  skinful!  of  drinke),  and  English  crowne  to  buy  more  drinke; 
for,  good  wench,  ehe  was  in  pittious  heate ;  my  kindness  she  re- 
quited with  dr()])})ing  a  dozen  good  courtsies,  and  bidding  God 
blesse  the  dauncer.  I  bade  her  adieu ;  and  to  give  her  her  due, 
she  had  a  good  earc,  daunst  truly,  and  wee  parted  friends." 
Kemp,  you  perceive,  wrote  as  well  as  he  danced.  One  wishes  he 
had  danced  less  and  written  more. 

A  longer  dance,  but  one  that  it  were  base  flattery  to  call 
hifltorical,  is  a  dance  recorded  in  the  semifabulous  chronicles 
of  William  of  Malmesbury,  who  quotes  as  his  authority  a  formal 
deed,  *^  relating  the  particulars  and  attesting  the  truth,''  which 
was  drawn  up  and  subscribed  by  Bishop  Peregrine,  the  successor 
of  Hubert.  "I,  Ethelbert,  a  sinner,  will  give  a  true  relation 
of  what  happened  to  me  on  the  day  before  Christmas,  a.d.  1012, 
in  a  certain  village,  where  there  was  a  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Magnus,  the  martyr,  that  all  men  may  know  the  danger  of 
disobeying  the  commands  of  a  priest.  Fifteen  young  women,  and 
eighteen  young  men,  of  which  I  was  one,  were  dancing  and  sing- 
ing in  the  church-yard,  when  one  Robert,  a  priest,  was  perform- 
ing mass  in  the  church ;  who  sent  us  a  civil  message,  entreating 
us  to  desist  from  our  diversion,  because  we  disturbed  his  devotion 
by  our  noise.  But  we  impiously  disregarded  his  request:  upon 
which  the  holy  man,  inflamed  with  anger,  prayed  to  God  and 
St.  Magnus,  that  we  might  continue  dancing  and  singing  a  whole 
year  without  intermission.  His  prayers  were  heard.  A  young 
man,  the  son  of  a  priest,  named  John,  took  his  pister,  who  was 
singing  with  us,  l)y  the  liand,  and  lier  arm  dropped  from  lier  hody 
without  one  drop  of  h]<uu]  following';  Imt,  notwithstanding  this 
disaster,  slie  continued  to  dance  and  sing  with  us  a  whole  year. 
During  all  that  time  we  felt  no  inconvcniency  fmni  rain,  cold, 
heat,  hunger,  thirst,  or  weariness;  and  neither  our  shoes  nor  our 
clothes  wore  out.  Whenever  it  began  to  rain,  a  magnificent 
house  was  erected  over  us,  by  tlie  power  of  the  Ahuiiihl  x .  By  our 
continual  dancing  we  wore  the  earth  so  mucli,  that,  by  degrees, 
we  sunk  into  it  up  to  the  knees,  and  at  len^jth  up  to  the  middle. 
When  the  year  was  ended.  Bishop  Hubert  came  to  the  place, 
dissolved  the  invisible  ties  by  which  our  hands  had  been  so  long 
united,  absolved  us,  and  reconciled  us  to  St.  ^Fairnus.  The 
priest's  daughter,  who  had  lost  her  arm,  and  other  two  of  the 
young  women,  died  away  immediately;  but  all  the  rest  fell  into 
a  profound  sleep,  in  which  they  continued  three  days  and  three 
niirhts:  after  which  they  arose,  and  went  up  and  down  the 
world." 
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Probably  tlic  longest  recorded  dance  of  modem  times  is 
oae  thus  Doted  in  Le  Matin  of  Paris,  in  October,  1011 : 

An  extraordinaiy  waltzing  match  in  which  eight  couples 
competed  took  place  at  AUessandria,  Piedmont,  Italy. 

The  dancers  commenced  at  10  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
2&th  instant  and  did  not  cease  until  they  were  oompelled  to  do 
so  from  exhaustion. 

At  midday  on  the  26th,  when  there  remained  only  two 
couples  in  the  contest,  the  jury  ordered  the  termination  of  the 
match,  which  had  lasted  fourteen  hours ;  and  Legaldi,  who  was 
adjudged  champion,  fainted  immediately  afterward. 

Dane  Holes.  Curious  well-like  excavations,  popularly  sup- 
posed to  date  from  the  Danish  conquest  of  England,  are  etOl 
extant  in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  Always  about  3  feet 
in  diameter,  they  are  rarely  less  than  60  feet  in  depth.  The 
means  of  ingress  and  egress  must  have  been  provided  by  rude 
ladders  or  hide  ropes. 

Among  the  explanations  offered  by  archsologists  is  that  they 
were  places  of  refuge,  that  they  were  connected  with  some  esoteric 
worship,  that  they  were  dug  for  the  extraction  of  chalk  and  flint, 
or  that  originally  they  were  used  as  granaries.  They  are  found 
close  together  in  groups,  and  are  thus  reminiscent  of  the  custom 
amotag  various  early  tribes  of  clustering  in  restricted  areas. 

Dark  Days.  In  the  year  358,  just  before  the  earthquake  of 
Nicomedia,  the  darkness  was  very  dense  from  two  to  three  hours. 
Two  years  afterward,  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
there  was  obscurity  from  early  dawn  to  noon.  The  stars  were 
visible,  and  its  duration  precludes  the  idea  of  a  solar  eclipse. 
At  the  return  of  light,  the  sun  appeared  first  in  a  crescent  form, 
then  half  its  face  was  seen,  and  was  gradually  restored  to  its 
whole  visible  disk. 

In  409  the  stars  were  seen  by  day  at  Home.  About  536  the 
sun  W89  obscured  for  fourteen  months,  so  that  very  little  of  his 
light  was  seen.  In  567  such  darkness  prevailed  from  3  p.m. 
till  night  that  nothing  could  be  seen.  In  626,  half  the  sun'c 
disk  was  obscured  for  ein:ht  months.  In  733  he  was  again  dark- 
ened, and  people  were  generally  terrified. 

In  934  Portii<xal  was  in  darkness  for  two  months,  the  sun 
liaving  lost  its  bri^zlitness.  Tlie  heavens  were  then  opened  in 
fissures  by  strnn«r  liashos  of  lightning,  wlioii  tlicre  was  suddenly 
hri^^ht  siinli^iht.  On  Soj)tenibcr  VM,  1091,  the  sun  was  darkened 
f(H'  throe  hours.  On  Fcltrnary  lt?0(>.  for  six  hours  complete 
darkii«^-s  turned  tlio  (lav  into  niulit.  In  V2  11.  on  Michaelmas 
day,  the  stars  were  visible  at  3  r..M.    In  1547,  April  23-25,  three 
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dav>,  the  ^un  wa.s  >o  oltM  ureil  liiat  iiiauy  stars  were  visible  at 
once.    Thus  savs  lluiuboldt  in  "  Cosmos." 

If  wo  come  noaixM*  to  our  own  tiine,  to  ^fay  10,  1790,  historj 
and  tradition  assert  tlie  oecurrence  of  a  remarkable  day  prevail- 
ing over  New  l-^ngland,  and  to  some  extent  in  some  other  phices. 
Darkness  came  on  between  10  and  11  a.m.,  and  continued  until 
Tiiidnifrht,  crrowinif  gra(hinllv  denser  and  denser,  even  till  oleven 
at  night.  Candlos  and  lamps  were  lighted  for  the  people  to  see 
to  dine  and  to  perform  work  about  tlie  liouse.  'Phe^e  became 
rc•^[ui^^ite  before  twelve  o'clock,  M.  In  the  evening,  so  dense 
was  it,  that  farmers  could  scarcely,  even  with  the  ai<l  of  a  lan- 
tern, gr(»]>e  their  wav  to  the  barn  to  take  care  of  the  cattle.  The 
birds  retired  to  their  roosts  at  11  a.m.,  and  the  day  was  converted 
into  night. 

Date.  Mahometan  tradition  asserts  that,  wlien  .\dam  was 
driven  from  Paradise,  he  was  allowed  to  take  with  him  three 
thing-, — a  myrtle  because  it  bore  the  loveliest  and  most  odorous 
of  tiowers,  a  wheat  ear  Ix-cause  it  yielded  the  most  nourishment, 
and  a  date  because  it  was  the  most  glorious  fruit  of  the  earth. 
This  date  from  Paradise  was,  in  some  marvellous  way,  brought 
to  the  Ilejaz  :  thence  have  come  all  the  date-palms  in  the  world, 
and  Allah  di-tined  it  to  Ix*  the  food  for  all  the  true  believers, 
who  shall  couipier  every  country  where*  the  date-palm  grows. 
The  Jews  and  the  Arabs,  again,  looked  upon  this  tree  as  a 
mystical  allegory  of  human  beings,  for,  like  them,  it  dies  when 
its  head  (the  summit)  is  cut  off,  and  when  a  limb  (branch) 
is  once  cut  off  it  does  not  grow  again. 

Those  who  know  can  understand  the  mysterious  language 
of  the  branches  on  days  when  there  is  no  wind,  when  whisp(>rs 
of  i»resent  and  future  events  are  communicated  by  the  tree. 
Abraham  of  old,  so  the  rabbis  say,  understood  the  language 
of  the  palm. 

The  date-])alm  is  indeed  a  tree  of  glory  and  of  mystery.  Its 
fecundity,  rivalled  only  by  the  banana  and  the  bread-fruit,  makes 
it  one  of  the  most  valuable  food-stulTs  known  to  the  countries 
where  its  fruit  will  ripen.  Each  tree  produces  from  8  lo  10 
l)unches  of  fruit,  and  the  total  yield,  by  weight,  of  a  ])alm  in 
full  bearing  varies  from  100  to  100  ])ounds  a  year.  An  acre  of 
land  nnder  dates  will  feed  more  people  than  under  any  other 
known  crop  except  jdantain. 

But  the  fruit  itself  by  no  niean.<  exhausts  the  economic  value 
of  the  date-palm.  The  bark  yields  a  fibre  which  is  em])loyed  for 
ro[>os,  matting  baskets,  and  sacks.  The  leaves  serve  to  thatch 
the  Perber's  hut  and  to  make  little  cases  for  ]nicking  the  fruit. 
The  footstalks  boil  the  fanuly  kettle,  or  yabbah,  and  supply 
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fencing  for  the  cottage  garden.  The  timber  takes  a  good  polish 
for  cabinet  work,  or,  cut  into  lengths,  supplies  the  ordinary 
post  of  the  North  African  circular  hut.  Tlu;  unripe  dates  can  he 
boiled  down  for  vinegar.  The  ripe  fruit,  besides  being  eaten  dry, 
may  be  made  into  spirits  or  pressed  fresh  for  an  agreeable  syrup. 
Finally,  the  tree  enn  1)e  ta])ped  for  toddy,  as  is  done  in  Algeria 
with  centenarian  palms  as  soon  as  tliev  attain  their  hundredth 
birtlidav.  A  gallon  of  toddy  a  day  can  l)e  drawn  oS.  for  a  whole 
fortnight;  after  that,  the  drain  is  injurious. 

Day.  What  is  a  day?  Does  it  inelnde  all  the  twentv-four 
hours  from  midnight  to  midnight,  or  only  the  hours  from  sunrise 
to  sunset?  A  confusion  of  terminohigv  on  this  score  has  some- 
limes  introduced  a  confusion  of  thought.  The  word  day  is  fre- 
quently used  as  merely  the  antithesis  to  night.  Even  the  law 
distinguishes  between  a  dies  naturalis,  or  natural  day,  and  a  dies 
artifi ({oil's,  or  artificial  day. 

Astronomers  also  have  their  various  days:  the  absolute  solar 
day,  ranging  from  about  half  a  minute  under  to  the  same 
amount  over  24  hours  at  dilTerent  times  of  the  year;  the  mean 
solar  day,  being  our  common  day  of  '24  hours;  the  lunar  dav  of 
nearly  25  hours,  and  the  sidereal  day  of  abo  it  4  seconds  short  of 
24  hours. 

To  revert  to  the  natural  day.  Xot  everywhere  nor  every- 
when  does  it  include  twenty-four  hours  if  you  measure  the  dav 
from  sunrise  to  sunrise.  As  you  approach  either  the  north  or 
the  south  pole,  strange  ])henomena  occur.  For  example:  At 
Wanderbus,  in  Xorwav,  the  dav  lasts  from  May  21  to  July  22 
without  interruption;  and  at  Spitzbergen,  the  longest  day  con- 
tains three  and  a  lialf  months. 

Even  if  you  renuiin  within  the  radius  where  tlie  sun  rises  and 
Fct^  ])un(  tually  everv  t w cut \-l'our  liours.  neverthele-s  the  limit  of 
the  artificial  day — i.r.,  the  ])eriod  of  light — varies  according  to 
latitude.  Thus,  at  Tornca,  in  l-'iidand,  the  longest  day  has 
twentv-one  hours  and  a  half,  and  the  shortest  two  and  a  half, 
of  light. 

At  St.  Petersburg:  and  'J'obolsk,  the  longest  has  nineteen  and 
the  shortest  five  hours. 

At  Stockholm  and  T^p.^^ala,  the  longest  day  has  eighteen  and 
a  lialf  hours.  At  Hamburg,  Danzig,  and  Stettin,  the  longest 
day  lias  seventeen  hours,  and  the  shortest  peven. 

At  Berlin  and  London,  the  longest  day  has  sixteen  and  a  half 
hours,  and  the  shortest  about  eight. 

What  time  does  the  day  begin?  This  time  has  heen  fixed 
arbitrarily  hy  different  people.  The  Jews,  Chaldeans,  and  Baby* 
lonians  began  the  day  at  sunrise,  the  Athenians  at  sunset,  the 
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Umbri  in  Italy  at  noon,  the  Egyptians  and  Bomans  at  mid- 
night The  United  States^  England,  and  most  of  the  European 
TOiintries  follow  the  Boman  custom :  the  day  commences  as  soon 
as  the  dodc  has  struck  midnight  of  the  preceding  day. 

In  onr  latitude,  when  does  the  longest  day  occur?  And  the 
shortest?  Eveiy  school-boy  will  answer,  if  he  remembers  his 
text-book,  June  01  and  December  21,  respectively.  Yet  the 
date  is  not  absolutely  and  unalterably  fixed.  December  22,  for 
example,  was  the  shortest  day  of  the  year  1911.  The  Evening 
8itn  lor  that  date  supplied  a  simple  and  lucid  explanation : 

To-day  is  the  shortest  day  for  the  northern  half  of  the  earth 
that  the  year  1911  supplies.  The  sun  turned  up  at  7:17  o'clock 
this  morning  and  will  go  off  duty  at  4 :30  o'dodc  this  afternoon, 
giving  us  just  nine  hours  and  thirteen  minutes  of  its  services. 

''This  is  all  because  of  the  winter  solstice.  It  is  the  time 
when  the  sun  is  furthest  south  on  its  annual  slant  over  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  making  its  maximum  declination  to  the  axis 
of  the  earth,  a  figure  placed  by  the  scientists  at  23.465  deg. 

"This  golstico  usually  falls  on  December  21,  making  that  the 
shortest  day.  The  departure  from  that  convention  this  year 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  astronomical  year  is  longer  than 
the  calendar  year.  Our  sphere  makes  one  complete  circuit 
around  the  sun  in  305.2422  days,  and  this  difference  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  day  a  year  is  the  excuse  for  the  appearance  of  February 
29  every  fourth  year.  As  1912  is  a  leap  year  the  difference  hi* 
tween  astronomical  and  calendar  time  is  now  almost  at  a  maxi- 
mum. This  disparity  of  about  t'vcnty-three  hours  makes  the 
shortest  day  fall  on  Dec.  28  instead  of  Dec.  21. 

"  All  over  the  world  this  date  marks  a  tnmin<r  point  in  the 
calendar,  though  in  every  case  it  is  not  the  shortest  day.  South 
of  the  equator  it  is  quite  the  contrary,  for  the  people  there  are 
enjoying  their  longest  day.  At  the  South  Pole  it  is  high  noon 
of  the  six-month  day,  and  at  the  North  Pole  it  is  midnight  of 
the 'great  night/  " 

Doys  of  the  Week,  Friday  (g*v.)  is  not  the  only  day  that 
has  been  blacklisted  by  superstition.  Unlucky  days  among  the 
Mahometan  Malavs  of  Cochin-China  are  the  tliird  day  of  the 
new  moon,  being  that  on  wInVh  Adam  was  expelled  from  Para- 
dise; the  fifth,  when  the  ^vlmle  swallowed  Jonah;  the  Hixtoontli, 
when  Joseph  was  put  into  the  well :  the  twenty-fourth,  when 
Zachariah  was  murdered;  and  the  twenty-fifth,  when  -Mahomet 
lost  his  front  teeth. 

Some  of  the  Kn^dish  superstitions  connected  witli  the  various 
days  of  the  week  have  been  commemorated  in  English  folk-lore 
rhymes  as  follows; 
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Sunday's  cLild  ne'er  lucks  in  place; 
Monday'8  child  ift  fair  in  the  fuse; 
Tuesday'^  child  is  full  of  grace; 
Wednesday's  child  is  sour  and  sad; 
Thursday's  child  is  loving  and  jrlad; 
Friday's  child  is  loving  and  giving; 
And  Saturday's  child  snail  work  for  its  UTing; 

Sneeze  on  a  Monday  you  sneeze  for  danger; 
Sneeze  on  a  Tuesday  you  kiss  a  stranger; 
Sneeze  on  a  Wednesday  you  sneeze  for  a  letter; 
Sneeze  on  a  Thursday  for  somethinfr  hetter: 
Sneeze  on  a  Friday  you  sneeze  to  your  sorrow; 
Sneeze  on  a  Saturtlay  yo\ir  sweetheart  to-morroW| 
Sneeze  on  a  Sunday  your  safety  seek. 
The  devil  will  chase  you  the  whole  of  the  week. 

Cut  your  nails  Monday  you  cut  them  for  news; 
Cut  them  on  Tuesday  a  pair  of  new  shoes; 
Cut  them  on  Wednesday,  you  cut  them  for  health; 
Cut  them  on  Thursday 'twill  add  to  your  wealth; 
Cut  them  on  Friday  you  cut  them  for  wo: 
Cut  them  on  Saturday  a  journey  you'll  f;o; 
Cut  them  on  Sunday  you  cut  them  for  evil. 
For  all  the  week  loii^  youH  be  ruled  by  the  devU. 

Monday  for  wealth, 

Tuesday  for  health, 
Wednes<ia\  the  best  of  all, 

T!iurs(hiy  for  crosseSy 

Friday  for  losses, 
Saturday  no  luck  at  all. 

Born  of  a  Mondav,  fair  in  face; 

Born  of  a  Tuesday,  full  of  Cod's  nrrace; 

Born  of  a  Wednesday,  merry  and  ^lad; 

Born  of  a  Thursday,  sour  and  sad ; 

Bom  of  a  Friday,  f^\y  given ; 

Born  of  a  Saturaay,  work  for  your  living; 

Born  of  a  Sunday,  never  shall  want ; 

So  there's  the  week,  and  the  end  on't. 


Dead-letter  Office.  A  division  of  the  United  States  Post* 
office  department  under  control  of  the  first  assistant  postmaster- 
general  at  Washington,  io  which  letters  and  packages  unclaimed 
or  undeliverahle  are  pent  from  local  post-offices.  The  article** 
that  accumulate  in  this  de  fncio  museum  of  curiosities  almost 
defy  belief.  Yet  the  'dead-letter  clerks  are  never  astonished 
at  anything.  When  they  open  a  package,^  it  is  nothing  unusual 
for  them  to  find  a  homed  toad^  a  centipede,  a  chameleon,  a 
baby  alligator,  a  stuffed  gopher,  a  petrified  frog,  an  opium  \n\^y 
spirit  photographs,  coffin  plates,  poker  chips,  or  a  set  of  false 
teeth. 

Anent  the  latter,  a  story  is  current  in  the  department  An 
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old  man  nubed  up  to  the  clerk  in  charge  and  claimed  a  set  of 
false  teeth  locked  up  in  a  glasa  case. 

Why  do  you  think  they  are  yours?  "  asked  the  curator. 
Because  1  would  know  them  anywhere/'  said  the  old  man. 
^  I  bought  them  myself  ten  years  ago,  and  used  them  until  they 
were  lost  in  the  mails  when  I  sent  them  to  the  city  to  be  mended.*' 

The  teetb  were  taken  out  of  the  case;  the  claimant  popped 
them  into  bis  mouth ;  and,  lo  I  they  fitted.  A  few  minut^  later^ 
after  subscribing  to  certain  formalities,  be  walked  out  of  the 
[»lace  perfectly  happy. 

Poisonous  animalsy  living  as  well  as  dead^  are  frequently 
receiTed  at  the  office.  Visitors  to  Arizona  generally  consider  it 
the  j  r(>]K'r  thing  to  send  home  a  few  homed  toads  as  typical 
souYenirs  from  the  regions  explored.  Sometimes  a  live  Qila 
monster  is  forwarded  at  second-class  rates.  A  living  rattlesnake 
with  nine  rattles  which  went  astray  in  the  mails  now  reposes 
in  a  glass  jar  of  alcohol  labelled — From  Florida.^'  But  the 
moe<t  alarming  parcel  to  date/'  says  Rene  Bache  in  the  Associated 
Sunday  Magazines  for  December  13,  1908,  proved  to  contain 
ffeventeen  small  snakes,  all  squirming  and  wriggly ;  one  of  which, 
by  the  way,  an  adder  spotted  in  yellow  and  black,  made  its  es- 
cape, and  crawled  out  from  under  a  desk  a  day  or  two  later, 
to  the  great  alarm  of  the  women  clerks." 

Sometimes  people  refuse  to  accept  letters  or  parcels  addressed 
to  them.  All  of  tiiem  find  their  way  at  last  to  the  Dead-letter 
office.  Of  these  is  an  ugly  doth-coveied  doll,  a  life-size  nigger  " 
baby  in  looks,  which  represents  the  effort  of  a  discarded  suitor  to 
get  even  with  the  lady  in  the  case.  On  the  day  of  her  nuirriage 
with  another  man,  he  mailed  the  doll  to  her;  but  she  would 
have  none  of  it,  and  the  letter-carrier  was  requested  to  take  it 
away  again. 

Awhile  ago  much  trouble  was  made  by  rats  which  ate  the 
contents  of  packages  stored  in  the  Dead-letter  Office.  All  parcels 
that  go  astray  in  the  mails  are  stuck  away  in  big  pigeon-holes, 
a  circumstance  that  offered  a  fine  opportunity  to  the  predatory 
rodents.  They  were  much  addicted  to  cutting  up  cotton  cloth 
and  other  dress  fabrics  for  their  nests;  but  what  they  seemed 
to  enjoy  most  was  wedding  cake  (pieces  of  which  are  frequently 
found  in  lost  packages),  and  the  bran  stuffing  of  dolls  and 
pin-cushions.  The  mischief  was  finally  done  away  with  by  the 
help  of  ferrets. 

At  the  end  of  one  year  all  the  accumulated  merchandise  is 
•old  at  auction,  the  packages  being  oi>ened  and  their  contents 
made  up  into  fresh  parcels,  for  the  sake  of  condensation.  A 
catalogue  describing  the  parcels  by  number,  and  giving  brief 
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account  of  wliat  is  in  them,  u$  printed,  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
even  the  slightest  misrepresentation.  Thus,  for  example^  "*  cheap 
jewelry figures  frequently  in  the  list. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  this  annual  sale  of  dead-letter 
matter  has  been  carried  on  by  the  United  States  government. 
Twelve  million  letters  and  parcels  are  opened,  examined,  and 
recorded  each  year,  an  average  of  from  40,000  to  50,000  a  day. 
These  figures  do  not  take  into  consideration  an  average  of 
11,000,000  postal-cards  which  go  astray  every  twelve  months. 

To  cany  out  the  rules  of  the  Post-office  Department  regard- 
ing unclaimed  articles  the  Dead-letter  Office  records  the  address 
and  contents  of  parcels  of  third-class  matter  of  apparent  value, 
and  of  fourth-class  matter  and  letters  containing  articles  of 
merchandise.  When  such  articles  cannot  be  delivered  or  restored 
to  the  sender,  tliey  are  filed  for  a  period  of  one  year  from  the 
date  of  recording,  except  such  as  are  unaddressed,  which  are  held 
not  less  than  six  months.  All  articles  that  remain  unclaimed 
at  the  expiration  of  the  time  prescribed  are  then  prepared  for 
sale  at  public  auction  in  such  manner  as  not  to  destroy  their 
identity. 

Dead  letters  containing  valuable  enclosures  are  recorded  in 
the  Dead-letter  Office,  and,  when  they  cannot  be  delivered  to  the 
party  addressed  nor  to  the  writer,  the  contents  are  sold  and  a 
careful  account  is  kept  of  the  amount  realized  in  i  n*  li  case, 
which  is  subject  to  reclamation  by  either  the  party  addressed  or 
the  sender  for  four  years  from  the  recording.  When  matter 
containing  money  cannot  be  delivered  to  the  person  addressed 
or  returned  to  the  sender,  it  is  held  three  months,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  amount  of  money  is  entered  upon  the  letter  or 
other  matter  accompanying  the  cash,  and  upon  the  records.  The 
money  is  delivered  to  the  third  assistant  postmaster-general, 
whose  receipt  therefor  is  filed.  lie  then  deposits  all  such  moneys 
in  the  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  postal  revenues.  All  currency 
found  in  dead  letters  or  other  matter  is  subject  to  reclamation 
within  four  years  from  the  recording  by  the  department. 

But  not  all  the  packages  received  at  the  l)e;ul-letter  Othce 
find  their  way  into  the  annual  scrap-heap.  Out  of  the  7,000,000 
letters  that  go  astray  in  tlii^^  ^v:ly,  a  large  proportion  are  returned 
to  the  sender  or  delivered  to  the  addresses.  Of  course  the  sender 
may  generally  bo  dctermiiu  d  by  the  simple  process  of  opening  the 
letter.  But  tirst  every  ellort  is  made  to  correct  a  mistaken  or 
decipher  an  ill('<:ll)lo  address.  Fnmous  for  her  feats  as  a  "  blind 
reader  "  is  a  certain  woman  employee.  Her  performances  in  this 
line  are  nothing  short  of  Tiinrvcllous.  Once  in  awhilo  it  hap|)ens 
that  somebody  mails  a  cryptogram  for  a  joke,  affording  a  prob- 
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lem  of  much  difficulty.  Mr.  Bachc  instances  a  letter  that  bare 
in  lieu  of  supencripdon  the  following  lines: 

There  is  a  younif  man  in  Brooklyn, 

Far  awav  to  the  f*en, — 
().  \\.  Hoi),  we  call  him. 
Ob,  letter  carrier,  find  him  for  me! 

There  were  in  addition  only  the  words  "  St.  Marks  Ave/'  in 
one  corner.  It  might  have  seemed  a  hopeless  puzzle;  but  not  so 
to  the  ''blind  reader/'  who  looked  up  St  Marks  Ave.  in  a 
I>rookl3m  directory,  and  sent  a  circular  to  every  person  named 
Bobert  living  there.  As  a  result,  the  right  one  applied  for  the 
letter  and  got  it. 

The  British  have  tlieir  Dead-letter  department  as  well  as  the 
Americans.  Some  of  tlic  most  extraordinary  perversions  of 
addresses  which  have  been  detected  l)y  tliis  })rocess  have  been 
preserved  by  the  department  in  a  book  that  is  shown  to  visitors. 
One  would  not  at  first  sight  recognize  that  "  Santlings,  llilo- 
wito/'  was  intended  for  "  St.  Helen's,  Isle  of  Wi^dit/*  or  that 
"  Ilaselfrac  b  in  no  fanit.sliere meant  "  Ila/.elheach,  Northamp- 
tonshire.*' Metropolitan  places  come  in  for  their  share  of  distor- 
tion. Ilolborn  Viaduct  is  consolidated  into  **  Obanvidock/'  and 
Mile  End  appears  as  Mailand.^'  Either  an  excess  of  loyalty 
or  some  haziness  as  to  the  precise  division  of  lahor  between  the 
sovereign  and  her  ministers  must  have  prompted  the  person 
who  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Sect(Ty  of  Wore,  Chesley 
Osbitile,  London,  (^ueen  Victoria,"  while  the  importance  of 
preserving  a  broad  distinction  between  urban  and  rural  districts 
may  perhaps  have  nnimated  Lord  Xorthbrook's  correspondent, 
who  addressed  his  lordship  as  "  Lordnorthbrook,  Stroton  House, 
Country.''  Of  course  there  are  addresses  which  are  absolutely 
hopeless. 

Dead  Sea,  an  inland  lake  on  the  southeastern  l»orders  of 
Palestine,  occupying  a  part  of  the  deepest  chasm  on  the  surface 
of  tlic  earth,  "  caused,"  says  the  Kiuyclopjedia  Britannica,  after 
the  end  of  the  Kocene  period  by  the  earth  movement  which  re- 
sulttnl  in  the  raising  of  the  whole  region  out  of  the  sea."  The 
o;irlie-t  references  to  the  Dead  S(»a  or  its  basin  are  in  tlie  bil)lical 
narratives  of  Lot  and  Abraliani,  wlio  call  it  the  Salt  Sea,  from 
its  most  obvious  peculiaritv,  its  waters  containing  about  ^'5  ])er 
cent,  of  salts.  As  the  sea  iias  no  ontlct.  tliis  ]VMT'ontage  increases 
with  the  years,  ^fo  the  (juantity  of  solid  matti'r  suspended  in  its 
waters  the  Dead  Sea  owes,  besides  its  saltne-s,  its  buovancv  and 
its  poisonous  propcrtic^s.  The  human  body  lloats  on  the  surface 
without  exertion  :  indeed  it  i^  pract'callv  impossible  for  it  to  sink. 
But  the  saline  incrustations  which  form  on  the  surface  of  the 
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skin  are  a  source  of  much  inoonveniencc  to  the  bather  after  lie 
emerges,  for  it  may  take  a  couple  of  days  to  scrape  them  off. 

Perhaps  a  better  idea  of  the  density  of  the  water  of  this 
inland  sea  may  be  realized  from  the  following  statistics:  In  a  ton 
of  water  from  the  Caspian  Sea  there  are  eleven  pounds  of  salt; 
in  the  Baltic,  eighteen  pounds;  in  the  Black  Sea,  twenty->ix 
pounds;  in  the  Atlantic  tiiirty-one  pounds ;  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel, seventy-two  pounds;  in  the  Mediterranean,  eighty-five 
pounds;  in  the  Red  Sea,  ninety-three  poimds,  and  in  the  Dead 
Sea,  187  pounds. 

No  natural  feature  of  the  world  has  been  more  maligned 
than  the  Dead  Sea.  There  are  no  sea-birds  there,  tj  be  sure, 
because  there  are  no  fish  for  them  to  prey  on.  Owing  principally 
to  the  large  proportion  of  chloride  and  bromide  of  ma^rncsia, 
fisli  cannot  live  in  its  waters.  The  absence  of  sea-fowl  has  led  to 
the  story  that  no  bird  could  fly  across  this  sea  and  live.  The 
scanty  rainfall  makes  vegetation  precarious ;  hence  the  story  that 
no  1 1  ant  can  live  on  tlie  accursed  soil.  Josephus  advanced  the 
absurd  theory  that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  had  been  submerged 
under  the  waters  of  the  lake.  But  the  writer  of  Oenesis  xix 
makes  no  reference  to  an  inundation  as  causing  the  destruction 
of  those  cities.  Bather  he  had  in  mind  a  rain  qf  fire  and  brim- 
stone from  heaven. 

There  is  no  passage  in  the  canonical  books  of  the  Bible  dis- 
tinctly connecting  the  Dead  Sea  with  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  but 
popular  tradition  and  irresponsible  evangelical  teachings  have 
deeply  impressed  upon  the  average  human  mind  the  belief  that 
its  bed  marks  the  spot  where  once  stood  the  cities  of  the  plains 
destroyed  bv  Divine  wrath.  In  Palestine  the  modern  name  for 
the  sea  is  Bahr  Lut,  or  Sea  of  Ix)t.  A  pillar  of  rock  salt  in  the 
Jehel  Usted  range  is  to-day  pointed  out  as  I^t's  wife  (<f.v.). 
Hence  a  number  of  exaggerations  sprang  up  and  gathered 
stronirth  from  century  to  century  until  even  the  conservative 
mind  protested  atrainst  thoni.  Dr.  Philip  SchafT,  professor  in  the 
Presbyterian  Thooloorical  Si'niiiiaiy  at  New  York,  was  a  man  of 
undonlited  proltity  and  piety.  In  his  travels  published  in  1877, 
he  told  the  simple  truih  re^irardini;  ilio  ]>illar  of  salt,  so  far  as  its 
physical  origin  and  characiorisiu's  are  concerned,  and  left  his 
reader  to  draw  the  natural  inference  as  to  its  relation  to  the 
myth.  Finally  Dean  Stanley,  of  Westminster,  visiting  the  cnnn- 
try  and  thorouirhly  explnrin<r  it.  conceded  that  the  physical  fea- 
tures of  the  Dead  Sea  and  its  shores  suggested  the  myths  and 
legends,  nnd  he  sums  u])  the  whole  as  follows:  "A  great  mass  of 
legends  and  exaggerations,  partly  the  cause  and  partly  the  re- 
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suit  of  the  old  belief  that  the  cities  were  buried  under  the  Dead 
Sea,  has  been  gradually  removed  in  recent  years." 

Death,  Clock  of.  The  popular  name  for  the  fir^t  astro- 
nomical clock  in  £nglandy  made  for  Henry  VIII  in  1.540,  by 
Nicholas  Cratzer,  a  German  who  came  over  to  London  by  invita- 
tioii  of  Canlinal  Wolsey.  It  is  now  in  Hampton  Court  Palace. 
It  tells  the  hour,  the  month,  the  day  of  the  month,  the  position 
of  the  sun,  the  number  of  days  that  have  elapsed  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  the  phases  of  the  moon  and  its  a^je,  the  hour 
at  which  it  crosses  the  meridian,  and  the  time  of  high  water  at 
London  Bridge.  The  winding  of  the  cuinhrous  mechanism  nrcw- 
pies  half  an  hour  every  week.  The  weights  descend  to  a  deptli 
of  over  GO  feet. 

The  legend  which  has  given  to  the  clock  its  present  name 
tells  that  when  Anne  of  Denmark,  queen  of  Janios  I,  died  at 
Hampton  Court,  the  clock,  which  was  striking  4  at  the  moment, 
immediately  stopped.  Since  then,  tlie  lc<^cnd  continiH's,  it  has 
always  stopped  at  the  death  of  any  one  who  had  been  long  resi- 
dent within  the  palace. 

A  clock  .standing  in  the  court-yard  of  the  palace  at  Versailles 
is  known  as  L'horlogo  de  la  Mort  des  Koi, — the  CMock  of  the 
Kin«i's  Death."  It  contains  no  works,  hut  consists  merely  of  a 
face  in  the  form  of  a  sun,  surrounded  hy  rays.  On  the  death 
of  a  kin^;  the  han<l  wa«  set  to  the  nu)nicnt  nf  his  demise  and 
reinaini'd  unaltered  till  his  successor  had  joini'd  him  in  tlie  ;zrave. 
The  custom  originated  under  Louis  XIII,  and  continued  until 
the  revolution.  It  was  revived  on  the  <]eatli  of  Louis  Will  and 
the  hnul  continues  to  this  day  fijced  ou  the  precise  moment  of  tijat 
monarch's  death. 

In  1881>  a  curious  story,  jiossihiy  a  newspaj)er  fake,  made  the 
rounds  of  the  American  press.  It  appears  thus  in  tiie  Philadel- 
phia L'fhjrr: 

A  wonderful  old  clock,  said  to  have  heen  made  in  Kiigland 
nearly  years  a«;o  and  to  have  l)elon«^ed  to  the  Kev.  Dr. 

William  Tennent,  a  Preshyterian  minister,  who  died  in  ITTT, 
was  found  recently  in  an  old  farm-hou>e  near  Freehold,  X.  J. 
It  is  related  that  durin;^  tlie  time  that  Dr.  'Lenin  iit  was  in  his 
famous  trance  the  chx  k,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  refused  to 
go.  After  his  death  the  clock  was  sold  to  a  man  named  W'ilhur 
Huntley,  wlio  ke})t  it  at  his  home  some  distance  southeast  of 
Freehold,  in  memory  of  his  venerahle  ])astor.  I  Lint  ley  died  a 
suicide.  After  his  tragic  end  the  clock  hecame  the  suhjeet  of 
serious  speculation.  Its  hands  would  never  pass  the  hour  of 
1  o'clock  at  night.  It  would  strike  the  midnight  hour,  hut  at  1, 
the  hour  when  Huntley  killed  himself,  it  would  utterly  cease 
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its  functions.  It  U  ?ai«l  that  by  pressing  the  hands  forward  and 
straiiiinLT  them  past  the  hour  of  1  they  could  l>o  started  on 
afresh,  but  as  soon  as  1  o'clock  at  niglit  ajrain  was  reached  the 
clock  would  stop.  It  would  tick  merrily  throu<:li  the  lioiir  of 
1  at  noonday.  It  still  ticks  away  as  solemnly  and  regularly  as 
when  brought  from  the  sliop  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  but  ita 
1  o'«  lock  defect  has  never  been  cured. 

This  story  is  one  of  a  number  of  similar  newspaper  yarns 
that  havo  nT)T)oared  at  intervals  in  American  pa|)ers,  and  are 
interesting,  at  leasts  as  showing  a  widespread  and  deeply  rooted 
superstition. 

There  \<  another  story,  less  marvellous  but  equally  insistent, 
which  has  required  incessant  hammering  before  it  received  its 
death-blow.  'J'he  dials  of  dummy clock.s,  hung  up  as  signs, 
invariably  mark  the  hour  8:18.  It  has  been  said  tliat  the  cus- 
tom grew  up  because  Lincoln  w.is  shot  at  eighteen  minutes  j)ast 
eight.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  the  custom  was  eora- 
nion  even  in  England  long  l>el'ore  that  fateful  Good  Friday. 
Jewellers  and  wat<  hmakers  explain  that  this  time  is  the  readiest 
to  suggest  itself  because  the  hands  of  walch  or  clock  spread 
themselves  across  the  dial  in  a  nearly  straight  line  when  the 
hour  hand  approximates  YIII  and  the  minute  hand  18  min- 
utes after. 

The  last  nail  in  the  collin  of  this  story  was  driven  home  by 
^fiss  Clara  Laughlin  in  the  December,  1010,  number  of 
Mcllurr's  MtKjnziHc.  She  showed  that  Lincoln  did  not  arrive  at 
F(»r«rs  Theatre  before  S.oO  at  the  earliest.  "After  having  inter- 
viewed every  <liscoverable  survivor  of  the  audience  at  Ford's 
theatre  that  fateful  (lood  Friday  night,  and  being  told  that  the 
presidential  party  arrived  at  S.:iO,  at  9.00,  at  0.30,  and  at  all 
times  Ix^tween,''  ^he  was  indebted  to  Mr.  George  ('.  Maynard  for 
a  definite  statement.  ^Ir.  Maynard,  then  of  the  War  Telegraph 
Office  and  now  of  the  National  Museum,  was  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  his  theatre  programs.  On  the  margin  of  the  long 
play-bill  of  that  night  he  niatle  a  note  of  the  point  in  the  play 
at  which  Mr.  Liiu'oln  came  in,  and  wrote  down  the  lines  being 
spoken  as  the  presidential  party  entered  the  box.  Florence 
Trenchard  was  trying  to  tell  a  joke  to  Dundreary,  who — of  course 
—did  not  see  it. 

"  *  Can't  you  see  it  ? '  she  said. 

"  *  No,  I  can't  see  it/  he  assured  her. 

Just  then  Mr.  Lincoln  entered  the  state  box  on  the  upper 
right-hand  side  of  the  house,  and  Miss  Keene,  catching  sight 
of  him,  said,  "Well,  evcrvhody  can  see  thai!"  nodding  toward 
the  box.  And  the  orchestra  struck  up    Hail  to  the  CUef/'  the 
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amli«'nce  cliccri'd,  and  the  plav  was  at  a  standstill  for  a  minute.'' 
Miss  Laiigliliii  adds,  "  In  the  elder  Suthern's  proni})t-h()<)k 
n>reserved  by  his  son)  this  incident  occurs  late  in  the  first  act: 
whether  it  was  the  same  in  Miss  Keene's  version  1  have  been 
unable  to  learn,  but  it  probably  was,  and  that  would  tlx  the  time 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  eutrance  at  about  half-past  eight  or  a  quarter 
to  nine." 

Death  Valley,  probably  the  most  arid  spot  in  tlu'  Western 
Hemisphere,  forms  part  of  a  depression  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  California,  3.")  miles  lonir  and  8  miles  broad.  It  extends 
lliroutrb  San  Bernardino  and  San  Diego  counties  and  crosses 
the  Mexican  border  int(»  Lower  California.  At  King's  Springs 
the  de{)r»'ssion  is  ^50  feet,  and  at  the  crossing  of  the  Southern 
Paeific  Kailway  2t>l  feet,  l>elow  sea-level.  'J'he  deepest  part  is 
probably  400  feet  below.  'I'he  valley  receiver]  its  sinister  luime 
from  the  fact  that  in  1850  a  party  of  gold-seekers  with  their 
families  made  a  one-(hiy  eanij)  in  the  valley  and  less  than  half 
of  them  survived,  the  rrnuiinder  being  overcojiie  by  the  heat  and 
aridity.  A  few  escapt'd  over  the  Panamints  to  the  bountiful 
Californian  j)Iains  :  the  others  returned  to  the  Last.  Ten  years 
later  a  party  of  prospector*  came  across  the  camp  with  its  wagons 
and  cliains,  yf)kcs,  camp  ecpiipments  and  children*s  toys;  cacu  the 
tracks  made  in  the  sand  bv  the  little  ones  could  still  be  traced. 

(Jeol(»g!-ts  tell  us  that  this  valley  (itfers  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  condition  of  the  entire  world  at  an  early  geological  ])eriod. 
Exce})t  for  a  little  oasis  of  30  acres  it  is  a  mere  waste  of  sand, 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides  hy  the  Funeral  and  Panamint  mountains, 
bleak,  precipitous,  scarred,  rocky.  Nothing  grows  in  the  valley 
except  sage  hrush  and  the  gnarled  and  thorny  niesquitc  at  rare 
intervals.  The  only  animals  that  can  live  in  it  are  the  horned 
lizard  and  the  rattlesnake,  the  gauntest  of  coyotes,  the  leanest  of 
wild-cats,  the  centipede,  and  the  tarantula. 

The  California  mining  bureau  has  recorded  that  men,  with 
plenty  of  water  at  their  command,  have  died  there  of  thirst, 
the  arid  air  sapping  the  moisture  from  their  bodies  faster  than 
they  could  supply  it.  In  summer  the  air  is  kiln-arid  until  it 
contains  hut  one  per  cent,  of  humidity ;  well-shaded  thermometers 
soar  to  135  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Sand  storms  choke  and  stitle 
every  living  and  growing  thing  in  their  path.  A  dusty  fog  fills 
the  air  clear  to  the  mountain  tops  and  spreads  a  pall  of  darkness 
over  the  valley.  Plumes  of  dust  wave  above  the  cloud  masses, 
nnd  slender,  sinuoas  sand-spouts  a  mile  high  go  careering  down 
the  valley  in  the  arms  of  the  gale. 

An  unvarying  stream  of  salt  and  alkali  water  flows  into  the 
head  of  the  valley  from  a  spring  in  the  Panamints^  and  continues 
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either  as  a  stream  or  marsh  down  the  centre  for  60  miles  until  it 
reaches  the  bottom  of  the  depression.  For  the  most  part  the 
marsh  is  an  impassable,  area  of  acrid  salt  slush,  bat  at  places 
a  crust  of  salt  and  sand  has  formed^  throwing  up  the  sharpest 
of  cones  and  pinnacles,  divided  by  the  narrowest  of  crevices. 
The  points  vary  from  an  inch  to  a  }'ard  or  more  in  height  and 
make  walking  impossible.  During  one  of  the  many  unsuccessful 
attempts  Ht  utilizing  the  great  borax  deposits  of  the  valley,  the 
borax-makers  constructed  an  eight-mile  bridge  across  the  marsh 
by  levelling  the  crust  with  sledge-hammers.  Beneath  this  bridge 
is  an  unfathomed  ab>'8s  of  salt  slime,  where  many  of  the  early 
pioneers  found  their  graves,  after  insanity  and  death  had  put  a 
merciful  end  to  their  agonizing  torturing  thirst. 

There  is  only  one  man  who  ever  spent  more  than  a  day  in 
this  valley  and  came  out  of  it  alive.  That  man  is  H.  W.  Manton, 
of  Rhyolite,  California.  His  dismal  tale  of  suffering  appeared 
in  the  California  papers.  For  about  a  week  lie  was  lost  in  the 
heart  of  Death  Valley.  Circulating  helplessly  around  in  the 
trackless  waste  he  tramped  8^0  miles  over  sands  so  hot  that  he 
ooulfl  scjircely  walk  on  tlioni,  tliou*?h  shod  with  heavy  boots. 
Durin^r  all  tliat  time  he  had  no  food  and  but  one  drink  of  water. 

When  he  stag^jcred  up  to  Cub  Lee*s  Furnace  Creek  ranch, 
more  dead  than  alive,  his  tongue  was  swollon  to  such  a  size  that 
his  mouth  could  no  longer  contain  it.  His  lips  and  eyelids  were 
cracked  open;  his  clothing  was  in  tatters,  and  his  shoes  were 
coated  with  a  heavy  incrustation  of  borax  and  other  alkalies, 
which  had  eaten  great  holes  in  the  leather. 

At  first  he  could  not  drink.  The  touch  of  water  was  as  fire 
to  his  parched  lips  and  tongue.  Kind-hearted  ranchmen  and 
miners  forced  the  fluid  into  his  mouth  with  a  straw,  with  a 
spoon — any  way  to  get  him  revived. 

Derby  Day.  This  is  the  second  and  the  greatest  day  in  the 
three  days  of  horse-racing  at  Kp-oni  Downs.  Surrey,  England, 
beginning  on  tlie  Tuesdny  after  Trinity  Sunday.  lience  Derby 
day  always  falls  on  Wednesday. 

That  racing  near  Epsom  existed  in  tlie  time  of  Charles  1  is 
evident  from  Clarendon's  History  of  tlie  Rebellion:  **  A  meeting 
of  loyalists  (1648)  was  held  on  Banstead  Downs  under  pre- 
tence of  a  horse-race  and  six  hundred  horses  were  collected  and 
sent  to  Reigatc/' 

Banstead  Downs  then  included  much  of  what  is  now  callc<l 
Epsom  Downs.  Hcywood,  in  "The  English  Traveller''  (ll)5.5), 
.•peaks  of  racing  at  Epsom.  T'nder  the  patronaire  of  royaltv, 
after  tlic  T^e^toration,  the  sport  airain  IxM-ame  popular.  \ot, 
however,  until  the  reign  of  George  111,  in  1780,  were  the  Derby 
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rtakes  instituted  by  tlie  carl  whuse  uaiiK*  tlicv  l)('ar.  (See  ]lui{Si> 
kAciNG. )  Entries  for  three-year  old  colts  of  I'itlior  sex  are  fiftv 
piiiuas  apiece,  with  a  forfeit  of  £25  if  the  candidate  be  with- 
drawn. Since  1890  tbe  owner  of  the  winner  is  guaranteed  £5000, 
the  owner  of  the  second,  £'MH),  the  owner  of  the  third,  £200, 
The  breeder  of  the  w  inner  is  guaranteed  £500. 

To  the  first  I)erl)y,  May  0,  1780,  there  were  thirty-six  pub- 
ficribers.  The  stakes,  £1125,  were  won  by  Sir  Charles  Hurbury's 
entry,  Dioined.  The  rieliest  l)erl)y,  £T;J50,  was  won  l)y  Lord 
Lyon  in  lSGr».  The  poorest  Derljics  ( i:!>'*5  each)  were  in  1TS5, 
1T92,  and  1S02.  The  hirgest  number  of  subscribers  was  278  in 
1870,  "when  Sir  Bevis  won;  the  smallest  nundx-r  21),  in  17K5  and 
again  in  178b.  The  largest  field  that  ever  competed  was  34, 
in  18G2,  wlien  Caractacus  won.  The  smallest  waa  4,  in  1794, 
vben  Doedalus  won. 

The  greatest  number  of  Derbies  ever  captured  by  any  one 
jockey  was  by  Robinson,  in  1817,  1821,  1825,  1827,^1828,  and 
1836.  Four  jockeys  have  won  the  Derby  five  times, — viz., 
F.  Archer,  J.  Arnull,  F.  Buckle,  and  Chit.  Xo  jockey  has  ever 
WMi  more  than  two  Derbies  in  succession.  In  1820  the  Derby 
vas  nin  during  a  hurricane,  and  appropriately  won  by  Sailor, 
a  son  of  Scud ;  in  1839  and  1807  the  start  occurred  in  a  anow- 
ftorm. 

The  Derby  has  twice  resulted  in  a  dead  heat.  In  1828  The 
Colonel  and  Cadland  could  not  be  divided,  but  the  latter  won 
the  decider.  In  1884  St.  Gatien  and  Harvester  ran  a  dead  heat 
ax»d  the  8takefl  were  divided.  ^Ir.  Hammond,  who  owned  St. 
Gatien,  was  at  one  time  employed  at  Cs.  a  week  in  the  stable  of 
Capt.  Machell,  who  owned  Harvester,  and  little  did  he  think  that 
the  day  would  ever  come  when  he  would  be  in  a  position  to  offer 
to  cut  up  the  Derby  stakes  with  his  whilom  master.  Diomed, 
the  winner  of  the  first  Derby,  found  his  way  to  America,  as  other 
Derby  winners  have  done  since,  the  price  paid  for  him  being 
50  ^ineas.  In  1900  Flying  Fox  won  tbe  Derby  for  the  Duke 
of  Westminster.  He  was  sold  to  go  to  France,  and  the  price 
paid  for  him  was  37,500  guineas.  The  Turf,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, has  grown  in  importance,  though  a  large  amount  of  con- 
sideration was  always  bestowed  upon  it.  Thus,  Pepys,  in  his 
Diary  tmder  date  1663,  records:  ^'Having  intended  this  day 
to  go  to  Banstead  Downs  to  see  a  famous  race,  I  sent  Will  to  get 
himself  ready  to  go  with  me;  but  I  hear  it  is  put  off  because 
the  Lords  do  sit  in  Parliament  to-day.''  Years  afterwards  the 
Commons  used  not  to  sit  in  Parliament  because  the  Derby  was 
to  be  run.  A  sterner  generation  has  altered  all  that.  The 
foander  of  the  race  woa  it  in  the  eighth  year  of  its  existence. 
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1785^  with  Sir  Peter  Teazle.  It  has  been  the  great  ambition  of 
the  house  of  Stanley  to  win  it  again.  Yet  no  other  Derby  has 
ever  fallen  to  any  of  the  earls.  Nor  has  an  Earl  of  Derby  ever 
won  the  St.  Leger^  though  the  present  earl  came  very  near  doing 
so  with  his  Oaks  winner.  Keystone  II,  in  1906.  This  ambition 
to  win  the  Derby  has  possessed  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
owners  of  horses,  to  whom  money  has  been  no  consideration, 
and  they  have  been  constantly  disappointed,  whilst  other  owners 
who  were  devoid  of  any  special  veneration  for  the  race  and 
would  rather  have  won  another  stake  worth  a  little  more,  have 
found  themselves  successful. 

To  win  the  Derby  was  the  chief  object  of  Lord  George 
Bentinck's  life,  but,  though  he  owned  some  of  the  best  race- 
horses of  his  generation,  the  much-coveted  prize  never  fell  to  hia 
lot  One  year  he  entered  five.  Of  these  two  died  in  training, 
the  third  became  a  roarer,  the  fourth  a  lad/a  hack.  The  fifth 
alone  ever  saw  the  course,  but  it  was  as  a  wheeler  in  a  four-in- 
hand  that  had  the  privilege  of  hauling  a  coach-load  of  friends 
down  to  the  Derby.  It  was  Lord  George  who  made  the  first 
motion  tliat  the  House  of  Commons  adjourn  for  the  Derby  day, 
that  being  in  1847,  and  until  1892  it  was  always  done.  In  the 
latter  year  the  motion  was  lost  by  14  votes,  but  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  I)crl)y  day  only  thirty-tive  members  were  present  in  the 
Ifoiiso  of  Coninions,  or  five  less  than  was  necessary  to  make  a 
"  house,'*  so  that  no  business  was  done.  Driven  almost  mad  by 
liis  repeated  failures,  Lord  Geor^re  threw  up  the  sport  which 
had  refused  to  grant  him  his  heart's  desire,  and  disposed  of  Iiis 
stables.  Among  the  animals  thus  sold  was  Surpliee,  who  In 
1848  won  for  its  purohaser  the  coveted  honor  denied  to  its 
original  owner.  The  unhappy  peer,  with  a  heart  already  weak- 
ened by  the  excitement  of  the  course,  could  not  recover  from 
the  irony  of  Surplice's  win,  and  a  little  later  Jjord  George's 
lifeless  body  was  di-covored  by  a  keeper  at  nijjht  lyin<r  on  the 
edge  of  the  park  at  \Vell)eek  Abljey,  and  the  verdict  of  '*  Death 
from  tlio  visitation  of  God  "  closed  a  grim  episode  in  the  history 
of  the  race. 

Lord  Beaeonsfield,  then  Mr.  Disraeli,  tells  us  that  the  day 
after  Surplice's  victory.  Lord  George,  lamenting  what  he  had 
Tnissed,  moaned  out  in  the  library  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
'*  "i'ou  do  not  know  what  tlio  Derby  is."  "Yes,  I  do;  it's  the 
blue  ribbon  of  the  turf,"  was  ^[r.  Disraeli's  reply.  By  this  he 
intended  to  C(Uivey  the  idea  that  it  is  the  hi^rhcst  turf  honor,  tlie 
"  blue  ribbon  '  in  Kn^zland  bcinij  the  mlor  worn  with  the  highest 
honor  given  bv  the  ()uc('n.  the  insiirnia  of  the  Kni*;hts  of  the 
Garter.   Mr.  Disraeli,  therefore,  did  not  mean  that  the  Derby 
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was  a  temperance  afTair^  ae  has  sometimes  been  asserted  by 
ODconscioiis  humorists. 

The  fir>;t  royal  victory  was  gained  in  1788  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  Sir  Thomas,  a  6  to  5  on  favorite.  More  than  a 
centur}^  was  to  pass  before  the  royal  colors  were  borne  first  past 
the  post.  Persimmon  in  1893  just  beat  Mr.  Leopold  de 
Botbfichild's  good  horse  St.  Fruaqnin — who  reversed  the  running 
Hton  afterwards  at  Newmarket,  with  a  3  lb.  advantage  of  weighty 
however — and  Persimmon's  own  brother.  Diamond  Jubilee,  won 
by  half  a  len^^h  from  the  Duke  of  Portland's  Simon  Dale  in 
1900.  Both  these  horses  were  owned  by  the  then  Prince  of 
Wales,  afterward  Edward  YII. 

Around  the  race  of  1844  hovers  a  story  which  might  well 
have  sprung  from  the  brain  of  that  morbid  but  consummate 
genina  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Crockford,  the  owner  of  a  notorious 
gambling-hell,  had  a  favorite,  Batan,  poisoned  on  the  eve  of  the 
race,  and  in  the  fury  of  his  rage  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 
which  proved  fatal.  Crockford  also  had  a  runner  entered  for 
the  Oaks,  and,  to  avoid  disqualification  in  the  event  of  the  filly 
winning,  his  friends  concocted  a  gruesome  })1ot.  At  early  morn- 
ing the  body  of  the  dead  owner  was  propped  up  at  the  window 
of  his  house,  where  it  could  be  seen  by  the  crowds  visiting  the 
course;  the  trick  succeeded,  the  filly  won,  and  its  backers  chuck- 
ling over  their  grisly  ruse,  drew  their  winnings  even  as  ^e 
crowd  were  cheering  the  inanimate  figure  on  their  way  home. 
The  Derby  of  that  year  was  won  by  Hunning  Bein,  a  four-year- 
old  owned  by  a  Jew;  but,  fraud  having  been  proved,  Bunning 
Rein  was  deprived  of  his  honors  and  uie  stakes  were  awarded 
to  the  second  horse. 

The  first  foreigner  to  win  the  Derby  was  Count  La  Grange 
in  1865,  with  the  French  horse  Gladiateur.  Englishmen,  resent- 
ing the  carrj'ing  off  of  the  "  Blue  Bibbon ''  by  a  foreigner,  were 
Tery  bitter,  publicly  insulting  the  owner  of  the  horse,  and  inti- 
mating that  history  had  merely  repeated  itself,  and  that  the 
Derby  of  '65  was  only  a  parallel  of  '44. 

Caractacus  brought  off  a  great  surprise  in  the  Derby  of  18()*3, 
as  he  started  at  40  to  1.  Jim  Goater  was  offered  tlie  mount, 
but  he  declined  it,  and  steered  The  Sj)rito,  owtumI  by  liis  brothi^T. 
Caractacus  was  ridden  bv  tbc  stable  lad,  Pardons.  Horse  and  bov 
were  very  fond  of  each  otlier.  In  tbe  race  Parsons  frc(iuently 
apoke  to  his  mount,  6trokin«j:  him,  pattin<(  bis  neck,  and  en- 
oouraginp:  him  with  such  words  as  (let  ab)n;^,  Crackey,"  and, 
''Good  lad,  Oaekey."  After  Caractacns  won,  Mr.  Snewin.ix,  tbe 
owner,  went  to  nee  Parsons  wei^rb  in.  To  bis  liorror  tbe  jockey 
failed  to  draw  the  weight.  Tbe  bndle  was  sent  for,  and  (Mr. 
1^ 
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Snewin^  often  said  afterward),  "Oh  the  agony  I  felt  at  that 
Tiioment  I  would  not  undergo  again  for  one  thousand  pounds!  " 
Thia  set  matters  right,  hut  all  was  not  yet  over.  Lord  Stamford 
objected  on  the  ground  that  only  his  own  horse.  Ensign  and 
three  otiiers  had  gone  the  full  cniir<(>,  tlic  flag  having  fallen,  when 
a  lot  of  the  competitors  were  in  front  of  the  start  in ^r-post* 

Admiral  Bous,  however,  was  at  the  liead  of  atTair?,  and  he 
was  about  the  only  man  present  that  did  not  lose  his  head.  On 
his  lordship  making  the  protest,  Admiral  Rous  took  his  wat<^ 
out  of  his  pocket  and,  noting  the  time,  said,  "  Twenty  minutes! 
The  objection,  to  hold  good,  should  have  been  lodged  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  according  to  the  sixtieth  rule  of  racing/' 
The  exciting  events  of  the  day  so  upset  Mr.  Snowing  that,  when 
he  woke  up  in  his  house  in  Euston  Square  the  next  morning;  all 
seemed  like  a  dream  to  him.   "  Is  it  true  that  I  have  won  the 
Derby,  or  have  I  dreamt  it?   he  called  out  to  his  niece.  Make 
haste  down,  uncle,  and  see  the  drawing-room  hung  with  lijght- 
blue  ribbons,"  she  replied.  Even  that  did  not  satisfy  him,  and 
he  said,  "  Send  out  for  a  newspaper  and  let  me  see  it  in  print.'' 
A  copy  of  the  London  Times  was  brought  him,  and,  loddng  over 
it,  he  said,    Now  I  am  satisfied ;  I  Imow  that  I  have  won  the 
Derby." 

In  1834,  when  Plenipotentiary  carried  off  the  stakes,  Mr. 
Batson,  his  owner,  allowed  his  tenants  to  hold  their  farms  rent 
free  for  a  year.  When  Mundig  won  for  Mr.  Bowes  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  church  bells  were  rung  at  his  country-seat  at 
Streatlam,  in  Durham,  and  the  counties  of  York  and  Durham 
were  ablaze  with  bonfires.  When  Amato  won  in  1838,  the  Stock 
Exchange  took  a  holiday,  Mr.  Crockford,  the  book-maker,  paying 
its  members  in  the  aggregate  £30,000.  Amato  was  known  sm 
^the  coughing  pony,"  and  the  Dertiy  he  won  was  the  only  race 
he  ever  started  in.  A  short  time  before  the  race  the  betting 
was  100  to  1  against  his  chances. 

The  Derby  of  1867  was  long  remembered  for  the  reckless 
plunging  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  the  wildest  blue-blooded 
gambler  of  the  mid- Victorian  era.  He  laid  thousands  of  pounds 
against  Hermit,  and  stood  to  lose  over  £100,000  in  the  event  of 
that  animal  winning.  Hermit's  victory  (at  66  to  1  against) 
compelled  the  Marquis  to  sell  the  last  of  his  kingly  heritage  in  his 
magnificent  estate  of  Loudom  in  Scotland,  and  thus  hrin^r  him- 
self almost  to  beggary;  at  the  next  Derby  the  spendthrift  noble- 
man was  hooted  as  a  defaulter,  and  before  the  year  closed  he  had 
died  brukcn  in  mind  and  l)()dy. 

If  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  was  the  unluckiest  of  all  Derby- 
day  patrons.  Lord  Falmouth  was  the  luckiest.    It  was  in  1870 
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that  he  won  his  first  Derby.  The  horse  was  Kingcraft^  trained 
by  Matthew  Dawson  and  ridden  by  Tom  French.  Wonderful 
fortune  attended  the  efforts  of  the  bearers  of  the  magpie 
jacket  daring  the  Cornish  earl's  turf  career.  In  fourteen  years^ 
Yiz.,  from  1870  to  1883,  which  was  his  last  whole  season  on  a 
large  scale  on  the  turf.  Lord  Falmouth,  with  a  stud  which 
rarely  numbered  twenty  horses  in  training,  carried  away  in  pub- 
lic money  the  enormous  sum  of  £238,198.  In  1884  he  sold  in 
two  days  all  his  race-horses  at  Heath  House,  and  all  his  brood 
mares,  stallions,  yearlings,  and  foals,  for  a  total  aggregate  of 
111,880  guineas.  No  such  instance  of  long  sustained  and  con- 
tinuous good  fortune  can  be  found  in  the  splendid  annals  of  the 
English  turf. 

Fred  Archer,  the  greatest  of  all  English  jockeys,  was  associ- 
ated with  most  of  Lord  Falmouth's  later  triumphs.  His  first 
important  success  in  the  p<  >])ular  black  and  white  was  on  Atlantic 
in  the  Two  Thousand  of  1874.  It  was  not  without  considerable 
hesitation  that  his  lordship  gave  Archer  the  mount,  but  the  boy 
showed  the  nerve  and  resource  of  a  veteran.  Despite  a  handicap 
of  three-stone  dead  weight,  he  steered  his  mount  home  as  straight 
as  a  die  and  won  by  a  neck.  Archer  won  his  first  Derby  for 
Lord  Falmouth  in  1877,  Silvie  being  the  horse. 

Probably  the  largest  ^nft  ever  handed  to  a  jockey  for  win- 
ning a  race  was  when  Wells,  in  1868,  was  presented  by  Sir 
Joseph  Hawley  with  the  Derby  stakes  for  steering  Blue  Gown. 
They  amounted  to  £6850.  When  Teddington  won  in  1»51  Sir 
Joseph  gave  Marston  a  thousand  pounds,  and  Mr.  Stanley,  the 
real  owner  of  the  horse,  another  thousand.  Daley,  the  rider 
at  Hermit  in  1867,  received  £3000. 

In  the  year  1881,  the  prize  was  for  the  first  time  captured 
by  an  American  horse,  Iroquois,  ridden  by  Fred  Archer. 

The  YankM  came  down  with  Long  Fred  on  his  beck, 

And  his  colors  were  gleaminj^  with  cherry  and  black; 
He  flashed  to  the  front,  and  the  British  star  paled 
As  the  field  died  away,  and  the  favorite  failed. 

Oh!  A  was  an  Archer,  A  1  nt  this  fun, 

And  A  was  American,  too, — and  A  won! 

And  B  wee  the  Briton,  who  ready  to  melt 

A  sort  of  a  je  ne  sais  (Iro) — quois  felt, 

To  see  his  blue  riband  to  Yankee-land  go, 

B,  too*  none  the  lees,  was  the  hearty    Bravo  I  " 

Punch,  18S1. 

Iroquois  belonged  to  Pierre  Lorillard,  and  had  also  won  the 
St.  Leger  stakes. 

Dials,  Clock.  lentil  tbo  year  1012  tho  Arnrrican  clock 
with  the  krgest  dial  was  that  in  the  tower  of  the  Communipaw 
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depot  of  the  Central  Bailroad  of  New  Jersey.  The  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  thus  desenbes  it:  **  The  dial  is  a  few  inches  over  four- 
teen feet  in  diameter.  Twelve  panes  of  glass  are  used  in  the  dial, 
the  central  one  being  five  feet  in  diameter  and  three-eighths  of  az^ 
inch  in  thickness.  The  minute  hand  is  aeven  feet  long  and. 
weighs  forty  pounds,  while  the  hour  hand  is  five  feet  long  anX 
weighs  twenty-eight  pounds.  In  one  hour  the  minute  hand 
travels  over  forty-eight  feet,  while  a  day's  journey  is  about  six 
ordinary  city  l)locks.  or  about  1152  feet.  The  motive  power  is 
furnipbod  by  a  wei;j:lit  of  700  ])ound3  bung  from  a  three-eighths 
inch  Ftcel  cable,  and  the  clock  will  run  for  ten  days  without 
rewinding.  At  nigbt  tbe  doc  k  is  illuminated  by  ^tro^g  electric 
ligbts  and  a  large  rellector  l^'liind  the  ground-glass  dial.  The 
variation  is  not  more  tlian  a  second  in  a  week.  Such  is  a  l)ricf 
skitcb  of  tbe  largest  one-dial  clock  at  present  ruuniiig  in  the 
United  States." 

Tbe  article  added  tbat  tbe  largest  four-dial  clock  in  Amorie«a 
was  tbat  in  tbe  New  York  Produce  Kxcbange,  eacli  dial  being" 
12'  o  feet  in  diameter.  But  it  went  <>n  to  sbow  tiiat  these  records 
would  all  l)e  surpassed  by  a  clock  then  in  course  (jf  construction 
for  tbe  (lirnnicJc  building  itself, — of  course,  in  San  Francisco. 
Tbe  four  dials  of  tbis  clock  would  eacb  be  ir>t/»  feet  in  diameter, 
and  c(»ns('(iucnt I V  e.icb  sur])asses  by  *^  feet  tbe  single  dial  of  tho 
Communipaw  dock,  and  by  4  feet  tbat  of  any  of  the  dials  of 
tbe  New  York  Produce  Kxcbange. 

Dice.  There  was  a  (Jicck  legend  tbat  dice  were  invented 
at  tbe  siege  of  Troy  by  Palamedes,  a  hero  unmentioned  bv 
Konier.  Herodotus,  however  (i.  94),  ascrilws  tbe  invention  tr> 
tbe  Lydians.  Under  ]>ressure  of  a  great  famine  and  instiirated 
by  a  desire  to  economize  tbeir  stores,  they  devisiMl  dio'  and 
bowls.  Every  other  day  for  ei<rbteen  years  tbey  abstained  from 
food,  devoting  tbeir  entire  wakiuL'  hours  to  iraming. 

Tbe  Indian  e])ic,  tbe  Mababbarata,  claims  tbe  invention  for 
Hindustan,  and  likewise  furnisbes  ibe  earliest  instance  of  fraudu- 
lent (i.e.,  'Moadcd  or  coguefl  dice.  "  In  tbose  days,''  says 
tbe  poet,  ''it  was  the  custom  to  ])lay  at  dice,  and  Doorjoodhen, 
having  made  a  false  set,  cballenged  Judisbter,  tbe  commander 
of  tbe  troojis  be  was  tlgbting,  to  ])lay,  wbicb  being  accepted  by 
him,  be,  in  a  short  time,  lost  al!  bis  wealth  and  kingdoms.  Door- 
joodhen told  bim  tben  that  be  would  give  him  one  more  chance 
to  recover  tbe  wbole,  but  tbat  if  be  again  should  lose  be  must 
retire  with  all  his  brothers  for  the  space  of  twelve  years  into 
banishment.  .  .  .  Judisbter,  bo}>ing  tbat  fortune  would  not 
always  be  unkind,  consented  to  tbese  terms,  but  having  lost  as 
before,  he  was  constrained  by  the  princes,  who  were  umpiresy 
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to  relinquiish  his  kingdoms  to  Doorjoodhen^  and  retire  into  ban- 
i&liinent  from  Gudrapoor^  his  capital  city,  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Delhi/' 

Tacitus  assures  that  the  ancient  Germans  not  only  would  haz- 
ard all  their  wealth,  but  even  stake  their  liberty,  upon  the  turn 
of  the  dice;  and  he  who  lost,  submitted  to  servitude,  though 
younger  and  stronger  than  his  antagonist,  and  pat*cntly  jter- 
mitted  himself  to  be  bound,  and  sold  in  the  market.  The  Saxons, 
the  Danes,  and  the  Normans,  were  all  of  them  greatly  addicted 
to  the  same  infatuating  pastime. 

Dice  playing  was  a  fashionable  diversion  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  tlie  Eighth.  Hall,  speaking  of  this  monarch,  says,  *^  The 
king  abont  this  season  was  much  given  to  play  at  tennis  and  at 
the  dice,  which  appetite  certain  crafty  persons  about  him  per- 
ceiving, brought  in  Frenchmen  and  Lombards  to  make  wagers 
with  him,  and  so  he  lost  much  money;  but  when  he  perceived 
their  craft,  he  eschewed  their  company,  and  let  them  go/* 

1  :i  l^ii^zland  oo^jged  (li(*e  were  known  by  the  name  of  fulhanis, 
or  fuilanis,  because  first  nia<le  at  Fulham.  An  alternate  name 
was  guur(l>.  Tlius  Pistol,  in  Mvrni  IT/iv's^  of  Windsor.  Act  I, 
50.  3,  says:  Let  vultures  gripe  ihy  guts  for  gourd  and  Fullam 
hold<=/' 

The  Freenuisons  profess  great  veneration  for  the  ( iibieal 
stone,  and  j>oint  out  that  the  eyes  on  the  two  faces  opposite  to 
one  a  I)  other  always  make  up  the  number  seven  ;  the  six  sides  of 
the  <  iibe  represent  the  six  working  ])roperties  of  nature:  contrae- 
tion,  expansion,  circulation,  fire,  light  and  sound,  wliilst  the 
cube  as  a  whole  represents  tlie  seventh  propertv  in  which  the 
six  are  comprised,  or  the  comprisal  of  all;  the  six  working  days 
of  the  week  and  the  Sabbath  of  rest. 

Dickens's  Dutchman,  the  name  popularly  privon  to  Charles 
I^ngheimer  (1807-1881),  an  incorrigible  ])etty  thief,  a  Saxon 
by  birth,  who  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  Eastern 
Penitentiarv,  in  Philadelphia.  liickcMis  vi'iitrMl  that  institution 
in  In??,  and  in  his  "American  \otcs he  speaks  of  the  horrors 
of  solitary  confinement  there,  and  instances  this  nnn  as  one  of 
the  most  affecting  cxa tuples.  "  I  never  saw  such  a  picture  of 
forl<^n  allliction  and  distress  of  mind/'  says  Dickens,  mv 
heart  bled  for  him,  and  when  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks 
and  he  took  one  of  the  visitors  aside  to  ask,  with  trend)ling  hands 
norvnusly  clutching  at  his  coat  to  detain  liim,  wlieiher  there 
was  no  ho})e  of  lii<  dismal  sentence  being  commuted,  the  spectacle 
was  really  too  j)ainful  to  witness/'  The  {)lain  facts  of  tlie  cn^o, 
howfVfT,  arc  that  T.aiiLdieinicr  was  a  cf)nsummate  hypocrite  who 
found  a  pieaaure  in  feigning  imaginary  woes.   He  might  have 
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earned  nionov  at  liis  trade  as  a  paper-iiiakcr,  but  he  coiil<l  not 
re«ist  the  temptation  to  steal.  As  fast  as  he  served  out  one  term 
and  wan  released,  he  returned  on  a  fresh  conviction.  It  was  e\i'U 
thought  that  he  committed  thefts  for  the  express  purpose  of 
!»ein<r  pent  hack  to  jail,  preferrintr  his  quarters  there  to  the  col«l 
comfort  of  the  outside  world.  He  took  advaiit;it:e  of  the  noto- 
riety conferred  upon  him  hy  Dickens  to  turn  an  honest  penny 
whenever  he  couhl.  During  his  last  confinement  in  the  Peni- 
tentiary, he  had  a  hox  into  which  visitors  dropped  a  pittance. 
Knglish  tourists  always  asked  for  Langheimers  cell  and  rarely 
left  without  slipping  a  coin  into  his  hand. 

Dillagrout  Soup.  William  the  Conqueror,  according*  to 
medianal  legend,  had  a  fine  sense  of  what  was  hecoming-  at  a 
royal  table.  At  one  of  liis  little  dinners  he  was  so  well  pleased 
with  a  savory  soup  compounded  hy  his  cook,  Tezelin,  that  he  sent 
for  him  and  asked  how  it  was  named. 
1  call  it  dilhigrout,''  was  the  reply. 

"A  poor  name  for  so  good  a  soup!  "  cried  the  kiniX-  "  Xatli- 
less  — everybody  said  "  nathless  in  those  dayis — '*  we  bestow 
upon  you  the  manor  of  Addington." 

This  manor  eventually  revert('(l  to  the  crown.    In  tlie  reiirn 
of  TTenry  III  we  find  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Bardolfs,  and  held 
on  the  tenure  of    making  jiasties  in  the  king's  kitchen  on  tlie 
day  of  his  coronation,  or  providing  some  one  as  his  deputy,  to 
make  a  dish  called  grout,  and  if  suet  (seym)  was  added,  it 
was  called  malpigernou'n.*'    At  James  I  I's  coronation  the  lord 
of  the  manor  chiimed  to  find  a  man  to  make  a  dish  of  grout  in 
the  royal  kitchen,  and  prayed  that  the  king's  cook  might  be  the 
man.    The  claim  was  allowed,  and  the  claimant  knighted.  But 
what  was  this  grout?   Was  it  identical  with  Tezelin^s  dillagrout 
and  the  Bardolfs'  malpigernoun  ?    And  was  a  pottage  called 
Bardolf,  of  which  a  fourteenth-century  recipe  has  been  printed 
by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  identical  with  these?    If  so,  as 
among  the  ingredients  were  almond  milk,  the  hrawn  of  capons, 
sugar  and  spice,  cliicken  parboiled  and  chopped,  etc.,  it  was 
doubtlessly  a  dish  for  a  king. 

Diving.  The  earliest  reference  to  diving  as  a  business 
rather  than  a  sport  occurs  in  Homer's  "  Iliad  "  (Bk.  iii,  lines 
345,  etc.).,  where  Patroclus  rather  infelicitously  compares  the 
fall  of  Hector's  charioteer  to  the  action  of  a  diver  divmg  for 
oysters. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  art  was  known  about  1000  yeara 
before  the  Christian  era.  Thucydidea  is  the  first  to  chronicle 
the  employment  of  divers  for  mechanical  work  under  water.  He 
tells  how  divers  during  the  siege  of  Syracuse  sawed  down  the 
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harriers  constructed  under  water  to  damage  or  destroy  any 
Grecian  ships  that  might  attempt  to  enter  the  liarhor.  The 
earliest  mention  of  any  appliance  for  assisting  divers  is  hy 
Aristotle,  who  descrihes  certain  instruments  for  respiration 
through  which  they  can  draw  air  from  ahovo  tlio  water  and  wliich 
thus  enahle  tliem  to  remain  a  long  tinu'  under  water.  The  first 
<]ivincr-hell,  or  some  similar  contrivance  known  as  a  colimpha,  is 
recorded  to  have  hcen  used  hv  Alexander  the  Great.  The  colim- 
pha,  we  are  tokl,  had  the  power  of  keeping  a  man  dry  and 
at  the  snmo  time  of  admitting  the  light.  In  Pliny  and  in  i^oger 
Bacon  we  catch  ballling  hints  of  similar  contrivances.  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  in  a  postliumous  paper  daimed  that  he  had  invented  a 
diving-dress  for  himself;  but,  'Mn  view,"  said  he,  "of  the 
wicke<lne«s  of  men^  I  do  not  publish  or  divulge  the  method  1  have 
inrented  for  remaining  vnder  water,  for  tliey  would  make  nae 
of  it  in  order  to  commit  murder  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  by 
destroying  yeaaels  and  causing  them  to  sink,  together  with  those 
on  board.'' 

The  earliest  pictorial  representation  of  anything  approximai- 
ing  to  the  modem  diving  apparatus  is  an  engraving  in  Yegetius's 
De  Re  Militari  ( 1511) .  A  diver  is  shown  wearing  a  tight-fitting 
bdmety  to  which  is  attached  a  long  leather  pipe  leading  to  the 
surface.  Here  the  open  end  is  kept  afloat  by  means  of  a  bladder. 
It  has  been  opined  that  this  apparatus  was  suggested  by  the 
action  of  the  elephant  when  swimming.  The  animal  instinctively 
elevates  its  trunk  so  that  the  end  is  above  the  surface  of  the 
water  though  the  head  may  he  below  it.  Thus  it  is  enabled,  even 
when  snbmerired.  to  take  in  fresh  air  at  every  inspiration. 

All  this  time  Nature  had  been  giving  ant)ther  hint  that  dull 
man  might  have  utilizcnl  if  his  wits  had  been  sharp  enough. 
Among  spiders  the  diving-bell  is  as  old  as  creation.  In  an  ordi- 
nary aquarium  you  might  notice,  amid  immersiMl  portions  of 
grass  or  reed,  a  sort  of  purse,  closely  resiMubling  in  shaj)o  and  size 
the  shell  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  but  pierced  transversely  througli  the 
middle.  It  is  filled  with  air,  and  perfectly  closed,  except  in  its 
lower  part,  where  there  is  an  aj)erturc  just  suflicient  for  the 
egress  and  ingress  of  a  very  small  spider.  A  strong  and  semi- 
transparent  substance,  resembling  white  gauze,  forms  the  texture 
of  the  belly  firmly  moored  and  anchored  to  the  submerged  plants 
by  threads  and  cables,  which  hinder  it  from  mounting  to  the 
surface. 

Samuel  Henri  Berthoud  (1804-1891),  a  French  naturalist, 
wu  the  firft  to  study  those  natural  diving-bells,  and  he  tells 
nature  students  how  to  follow  him  in  ]m  observations. 
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Watcli.  l.o  sny«*,  the  lady  coming  out  of  hor  n'troat.    Her  lonj^h 
is  about  <>iu'-4  i;;lith  of  an  imli.  licr  body  is  l)io\vn,  aiui  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  back  is  drawn  a  dark  patch,  having  four  little  duU  on  its 
centre.   This  spider  lives  under  water,  and  yet  requires  air  to  breathe. 
Her  Maker  has  tau;,'ht  her  how  to  solve  a  problem  wliieh  would  have 
baflled  the  ^.n-niiiH  of  Newton.    She  swims  on  her  baek.  ami  her  abdoirien 
is  enveloped  in  a  bubble  vf  air,  which,  rolleetin«^  the  pri-matic  t  <»lors. 
looks  like  transparent  mother-o'-pearl.    She  then  rities  to  the  Biirface 
of  the  water,  and  elevates  abov«  it  tbe  lower  portion  of  her  body,  for 
amonn^t  the  araclinida  the  orifice  of  the  or«;nn8  of  respiration  is  placed 
in  the  abdomen.    Once  on  the  surface,  she  breathes  stron;:ly,  inhalon 
as  much  air  as  she  possibly  can:  then  she  iivts  lK*neath  the  water  and 
gives  out  gently  the  lic^uid  particles  with  which  her  lungs  are  go r|$ed 
to  excess;  the  long,  silky,  clammy  threads  which  cover  her  retain 
in  its  place  around  ner  the  bubble  with  which  she  is  surrounded.  This 
done,  she  dives  with  pre<'aution,  and  carries  into  her  nest — her  diving- 
bell — a   |>r<)\  isi«)n  of  air  to  replace  what  she  had  consumed.  When 
once  enx  uiu  .  d  in  her  nest,  she  lies  in  ambush,  with  her  cunning  litt^le 
head  loweied,  watt  hing  for  any  prey  that  may  chance  to  pai>8.  Woe 
to  the  tiny  worm  that  wrifir}rl<^  on  tne  stalk  near  her  dent    She  darts 
forward,  seizes  him.  and  bears  him  off  to  her  bell  of  impermeable 
gauze.    While  her  habitation  wa'*  In  process  of  making,  and  until  it 
was  finished,  it  was  naturallv  lilled  wUU  water.    Hut  once  the  work 
was  ended,  it  became  necessary  to  expel  the  water,  and  replace  it  by 
atmospheric  air.   In  order  to  attain  tnis  end,  our  spider  had  to  make 
more  than  a  huiuln  il  trips  to  the  surface.    Each  bubble  that  she  in- 
trotlueed  into  the  Ix  ll.  inonntrd  towards  the  top  by  its  specific  levity, 
displaeinj,'  an  ecjual  (plant  itv  of  water,  which  was  forced  out  throiiirli 
the  orifice  below,  until  at  length  the  bell  contained  nothing  but  air. 
^Fantaisiea  8cienti}i<iHcs  (18G1). 

Doiley.  Few  shops  in  the  T/)iif]nn  nf  tlie  onrlv  eisrhtecnt  li 
fonturv  ac(|iiire<l  tiiore  cclehrity  than  iJoilcy's  warelioust".  Tlu' 
founder  Mas  a  rcfn<jee  from  Franco  after  the  revoeation  of  the 
ediet  of  \an(es,  v.lio  estahlislicd  a  cnnncction  with  the  weavors 
of  Spitalfields,  tiien  risin;;  to  eniincnee  throu^di  the  fo.st»'rin^ 
eare  of  tlie  Kn^^dish  government  and  the  patronage  of  the  Kngli.^ii 
noiilernen.    Dnilev,  a  man  of  irreat  in^cnuitv,  invented  an<l  intro- 

•  *  • 

diiccMl  a  nnmhor  of  stufl's,  some  entirely  new  and  all  liitherto 
unknown  in  England,  ('ond)ining  the  diU'erent  articles  of  silk 
and  woollen,  he  spread  them  into  so  great  a  variety  of  forms  and 
patterns  that  his  shop  hecame  a  depot  of  fashions.  Says 
Addison's  Spfctntor,  "If  Doiley  had  not,  hy  his  ingenious  inven- 
tion-, enahled  us  to  dress  our  wives  and  daughters  in  eheaj) 
etutrs,  we  should  not  have  had  the  means  to  carrv  on  the  war.'" 
In  another  ])aper  ( Xo.  .'Ml))  an  imaginary  correspondent, 
fond  of  strikinir  l)'>ld  strokes  in  dress,  is  made  to  sav,  "A  few 
months  after  this  1  hrought  up  the  modisli  jacket,  or  the  coat 
with  close  sleeves.  I  struck  this  first  in  a  plain  Doih  v,  but  that 
failing  T  struck  it  a  second  time  in  blue  camlet/'  which  was  also 
one  of  Doilev's  stuffs. 
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Doll.  Doubtless  the  earliest  ihildivn  of  earth  possessed 
dolls,  as  do  the  later  ones,  lii  tiny  sarcophagi  discoxered  in 
Eg>'pt,  there  have  heen  found,  by  the  side  of  the  little  mummies 
whicli  once  were  little  Egyptian  children,  pathetically  comic 
little  imitations  of  themselves,  ])laced  there  l)y  loving  mothers 
within  reacli  of  the  cold  little  hahy  fingers.  In  rompeii  a  child's 
skeleton  was  found  clasping  a  doll  to  her  breast. 

The  oldest  doll,  and  indeed  the  oldest  })ieee  of  sculpture  that 
has  ever  been  upturned  from  the  earth,  was  a  pumice-stone  ligure 
found  (1881))  in  a  bed  of  gravel  3'20  fei  t  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground  at  Nampa,  Idaho,  between  the  Pxjise  and  the  Snake 
rivers,  on  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad.  The  region  there- 
abouts is  covered  by  extensive  lava  deposits  of  the  })ost-tertiary 
or  (puiternary  ])eriod.  A  .Mr.  ^I.  A.  Kurtz  W{V>  engaged  in 
boring  an  artesian  will  on  his  })ro})erty  in  Nampa.  Drilling 
through  ()()  feet  of  soil,  lie  reac  hed  1")  feet  nf  lava,  then  100  feet 
of  (juieksand,  and  in  succession  G  inches  of  clay,  10  feet  of  quick- 
sand, (i  feet  of  clay,  30  feet  of  quicksand,  12  feet  of  clay,  then 
clay  balls  mixed  with  sand,  and  then  coarse  sand.  From  the 
latter  the  doll  was  ])rought  up  by  the  sand-punip.  Mr.  Kurtz, 
getting  hold  of  what  he  thought  a  petrilie<l  twig,  washed  it  in  a 
barrel,  and  found  instead  a  well-proportioned  red  doll.  l*rofessor 
Putnam  of  Cambridge  and  Professor  Ilaynes  of  Boston  decided 
that  it  was  a  genuine  anticpie  carved  from  a  light  pumiee  ston(\ 
The  coating  of  red  material  that  envelo|)e(l  it  was  a  cement  of 
oxide  of  iron  which  the  centuries  had  slowly  gathered  around 
it.  The  Snake  Kiver  rises  in  the  mountains  surrounding  the 
Yellowstone  IJiver,  where  glaciers  were  of  great  extent.  The 
sudden  melting  of  these  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  rapid 
accumulation  of  silt  in  a  lake  whieh  from  a  few  thousand  or  a 
few  hundred  years  ago  occupied  the  site  of  the  village  of  Xampa. 
^^Sciend/ic  American,  Januarv.  Ls'JO. 

Tlie  greatest  doll  manufactory  in  the  world  is  still  the  little 
Germnn  town  of  Sonneberg,  in  the  Thuringian  Forest.  Here 
are  maile  a  vast  number  of  wax  and  wooden  babies  annunllv  s(>nt 
out  to  all  portions  of  the  world,  together  with  toys  mostly  carved 
out  of  wood  from  the  neighboring  forests.  Sonneberg's  tov  in- 
dustry dates  back  to  the  tliirteentli  century.  It  e(unmenced  with 
the  manufacture  of  sneb  common  articles  as  wooden  shingles, 
wooden  household  utensils,  wliieh  the  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tain villages,  mostly  wood  cutters  and  c  lian-oal  burners,  used  to 
produce  in  their  leisure  hours,  their  houses  being  surrounded  by 
splendid  groves  of  maple  and  beech,  by  fir  and  pine  woods. 
Some  of  these  poor  mountaineers,  as  soon  ns  the  stock  of  their 
industrial  labor  had  grown  to  a  man's  load,  carried  it  down  to 
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the  lowlands  of  l"'ranconia,  returning  to  their  homes  only  wlien 
the  last  article  had  been  disposed  of  or  exclianged  for  domestic 
necessaries. 

Such  wa??  the  origin  of  the  toy  manufacture  in  the  villages 
around  Sonneherg.  Nuremberg  was  then  the  great  city  for 
the  dis|)osal  of  toys,  and  for  centuries  the  people  of  ThuririEria 
looked  upon  the  Nuremberg  merchants  as  their  benefactors.  The 
Nuremhcpjcrs  saved  them  tlie  trouble  of  hawking,  as  their  fore- 
fathers had  to  do,  their  productions  about  the  country.  At  last, 
native  merchants  sprang  up  and  acquired  a  sutlicient  degree  of 
wealth  to  command  trade.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  Sonneherg,  a  very  small  j)lace  then 
of  not  more  than  seven  hundred  inhabitants,  became  the  centre 
of  tlie  district  of  the  manufacture  of  wooden  articles  and  toys. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eiuhteenth  centurv  reliirious  dissen- 
sions  in  the  Salzburg  districts  induced  a  party  of  wo(>(i  carvers, 
turners,  and  painters  from  Berehtesgaden  to  settle  in  the  moun- 
tains near  Sonneberir,  chiefly  in  Judenbach,  on  the  higli-road 
running  from  South  to  North  Gernumy.  In  skill  they  excelled 
all  the  native  makers,  and,  as  they  were  a  very  good-natured 
people,  the  Thuringians  profited  a  good  deal  in  the  manufacture 
and  j)ainting  of  toys,  chii)-boxes,  and  chests  of  drawers. 

At  ])resent  10,000  different  toys  are  manufactured  at  S(mne- 
ber^.  A  show-room  there,  be  it  ever  so  large,  cannot  hold  all. 
Changes  in  form  and  fashion  are  constantly  taking  place  to 
meet  a  continual  demand  for  something  new. 

The  conse(]uence  is  a  constant  rivalry  among  the  makers  for 
improving  their  manufacturers.  Schools  of  drawing  and  model- 
ling are  established,  not  only  in  SoTineberg.  but  in  most  of  the 
large  villages  round  about.  The  learning  of  drawing  is  obliga- 
tory for  both  the  boys  and  girls  of  tlie  district. 

The  people — men,  women,  and  children — who  assist  in  the 
manufacturing  of  dolls  and  toys  have  a  hard  life  of  it.  The 
little  children  assist  after  they  have  returned  from  school,  and 
next  morning  stop  at  the  factories  to  receive  or  deliver  work.  It 
is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  children  of  Sonneherg  have  a 
grievance  against  all  dolls  and  toys  in  general,  and  an  American 
writer  who  spent  some  time  among  them  Ba3r8 : 

Those  who  do  not  soil  dolls  make  thetn :  those  who  do  noithor  nre 
in  the  eradle.  Even  the  do^H.  tho  unnts.  and  the  oow8  haul  cart  loads 
of  dressed  or  undressed  dolls  tlirouf?l»  the  streets.  Everv  oik?  you 
meet  has  a  basket  on  his  head  or  a  hamper  on  his  back  with  just  as 

many  sham  babies  in  it  as  there  is  room  for.  There  is  not  a  Ikjv  nor 
n  jjiVl  in  the  wliole  Sonnelnrj?  Valley  who  (1<m's  not  liat«'  and  clospine 
with  all  the  i»ussion  in  liis  little  brea«»t  vwry  cn'uture  in  dolldoni.  It 
luakea  no  difference  whether  she  is  a  blonde  or  a  Spanish  beautjft  whether 
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f^ho  has  a  hole  or  a  music  box  in  her  chest,  whether  she  has  a  set  of 
U'eth  or  a  priHms-antl-prunea  expression  painful  in  her  mouth,  whether 
she  can  aiug  or  shut  her  eyes,  dance  or  say  her  prayers,  Hhe  is  detested 
and  abborred  by  tbe  avthora  of  her  creation,  even  to  the  fourth  genera- 
tion. The  keenest  enjoyment  of  the  little  Sonneberger  ia  tealiaed  on 
finding  a  gir]  wlio  has  dropped  from  some  modeller's  cart,  taking  her 
by  the  heels  and  dashing  her  imaginary  braina  over  the  oobble-atonea. 
— New  York  Herald,  December  15,  1896, 

Origii!ftl1y  a  reli^ous  institution,  dolli  have  Been  "play 
actors'*  (their  mission  in  miracle  and  mystery  plays  being  still 
religious),  fashion  disseminators,  and  vehicles  for  illnstnitioni 
in  art  and  history.  An  amusing  story  is  told  of  the  time  when, 
in  the  abeaice  of  fashion  magazines,  ilie  ^ colonies^  were  left 
in  sartorial  darkness^  just  about  to  be  illumined  by  the  fashion 
dolly.  A  number  of  Catholic  ladies  of  Georgetown  purposed 
forming  a  convent  of  Yidtatton  nuns,  but  were  at  a  loss  for  the 
proper  garb.  In  tills  dilemma  a  letter  to  a  French  convent  soon 
brought  back  a  "  poup^e/*  arrayed  in  pro])er  cap,  guimpe,  veil, 
etc.  At  the  New  York  Custom  House  Madame  Poupee  was 
thrown  in  durance  vile,  failing  to  give  a  satisfactorT  account 
of  herself  Nobody  had  ever  seen  work  of  art  or  tool  of  trade 
in  this  guise  before.  Finally,  one  sagacious  official  allowed  she 
was  only  ''one  o'  gods  the  Papists  worshij)])ed/'  and  there  was 
no  duty  on  them,  so  she  was  honorably  discharged.  Doubtless 
she  was  as  much  a  surprise  to  the  pious  ladies  as  to  the  govern- 
ment officials. 

The  doll  of  to-day  is  not  only  interesting  as  an  evolution,  but 


with  a  ready-made  wardrobe,  from  hose  and  corsets  to  Fren<m 
caps,  aprons,  and,  if  she  be  very  young,  a  nursing  bottle  as  A 
tribute  to  her  orphan  condition.  She  is  luxurious,  having  her 
tailor-made  gowns,  accordion  capes,  silk  blouses,  kid  gloves,  para- 
sols, carriage,  and  servants.  She  is  gregarious,  and  no  right- 
minded  little  girl  with  a  properly  indulgent  mamma  will  separate 
Mrs.  Dolly  from  husband  and  diildren.  It  is  the  proper  fad  to 
buy  the  whole  family.  Dolly  has  been  relegated  to  the  small 
girl,  but  good  advice  states  that  a  miss  well  on  in  her  teens  may 
be  as  devoted  to  her  doll  family  as  was  Mistress  Dorothy  when 
first  Sir  William  Temple  dawned  upon  her. 

The  talking  doll  is  more  ancient  than  the  phonograph.  By 
whatever  mechanism  worked,  talking  dolls  of  one  sort  or  another 
are  mentioned  in  old  chronicles.  The  Edison  talking  doll  is  a 
gruesome  thing.  With  a  face  of  stoic  calm  she  (or  he)  stands 
up  and  grinds  out  a  Twinkle,  Twinkle,''  or  the  lamb  and  Mary 
episode  in  a  way  to  set  your  teeth  on  edge  when  you  once  under- 
stand it  The  phonographic  soul  within  her  has  much  to  learn 
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before  her  voice,  at  least,  will  soften  an  o'er-strict  petite  maman. 
Besides,  one  naturally  protests  against  a  crank — a  key  is  bad 
enough. 

The  fin  de  siecle  Edison  doll  is  the  very  latest  phase  in  this 
evolution.  It  is  an  acronipLished  child  of  poience,  and  can  repeat 
rhymes  from  Mother  CJooso.  It  was  sold  for  $10  without  a 
wardrobe,  has  a  metallic  body  in  which  is  placed  a  phonograph* 
and  is  altogether  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  so  long  as  it  keeps 
in  order.  But  alas  for  the  Edison  doll !  It  has  had  to  go  into 
court  for  some  reason  or  other,  and  the  manufacture  of  the 
Edison  doll  family  has  been  discontinued.  The  doll  of  to-dav 
is  so  arranged  anatomically  that  it  can  stand  up  and  sit  down, 
and  can  l)e  wound  up  to  take  a  stroll  across  the  nursery  lloor. 
It  is  cosmopolitan,  and  the  dolls'  dressmaker  is  versatile.  It  is 
attired  in  the  costuincs  of  every  nati(m. 

Dollar  (a  corruption  of  the  (icrman  thaler,  from  tliaJ,  a 
dale  or  valley),  the  name  of  a  silver  piece  that  was  first  coined 
in  1518,  in  .loachimsthal,  the  dale  of  Joachim,  ten  mih^s  from 
Carlsbad.  Here  there  was  a  mcdiivval  Bohemian  mine  ricli  in 
silver.  The  coins  kept  up  the  rc])ulation  of  the  mine.  Ilent^e 
Joacliiinsthaler  (eventually  conlracled  to  thaler)  became  a  syn- 
onym for  good  money,  and  thaler  (corrupted  into  dollar  and 
cognate  forms)  became  a  familiar  wctrd  in  other  tongues  than 
German.  One  of  its  earliest  appearances  in  English  was  in 
"Macbeth'"  (a<t  i,  sc.  2),  where  Ross  tells  Malcolm  of  slain 
Norsemen  denied  burial  till  their  king  had  disbursed 

Ten  thousand  dollars  to  our  general  use. 

Doubtless  the  word  was  well  known  before  that  date, — 1606. 
It  freelv  occurs  in  the  '^Travels'*  of  the  Enizlishman  Sandys 
(IdlO),  who  shows  that  it  was  already  current  in  three  con- 
tinents, Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia.  Sandys  tells  of  hiring  a  boat 
in  Egypt  for  twelve  dollars;  he  explains  how  ''Dutch  dollars*' 
(sic)  circulated  in  Jewry  and  PlKenicia  on  a  par  with  the 
Spanish  pieces  of  eight  ;  lie  found  the  monastery  on  Mount  Sinai 
to  he  receiving  au  annual  revenue  of  GO,UUO  dollars  from 
Christian  ])rin(es.'" 

In  the  (olony  of  "Massachusetts  (»rdaine<l  that  'S'onsid- 

ering  the  often  occasions  we  lia\e  of  trading  with  the  Hollanders 
of  the  Dutch  plantation  and  otluM'wise  that  the  Holland  dm^a- 
tour  shall  he  current  at  six  shillings  and  the  Kix  Dollar  and 
I{oyall-of-ei;rht  shall  he  five  shillings." 

Incidentally  it  mav  h<'  explained  that  ducatour  is  early  Xew 
Enirlander  for  ducat  and  Hix  is  a  (oirnption  of  Heichs  or  im- 
perial, the  thaler  being  the  coin  of  the  (iernian  Empire.    It  was 
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under  Charles  V,  Emperor  of  Geniiaiiy,  King  of  Spain,  and 
Lord  of  Spanish  AniiiKa,  that  (Jcrnian  llialcrs  and  Spanish 
piefes-(jf-pii,dit  h(*(  ainr  tlic  chief  coin  of  the  ohi  worhJ  and  the 
Dew,  the  hitter  Hovving  iniu  Xcw  England  from  Southern  Europe 
and  the  We-t  Indies. 

Dollar  Mark.  Th<'  ^vniix)!  •$  prefixed  to  the  Federal  cur- 
rencv  is  sonietiincs  said  lo  he  a  modification  of  the  F.nirlish  i*  for 
pounds.  This  is  unlikely.  So  also  is  the  explanation,  much 
alfetted  in  old-time  arithmetics,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  hastily  formed 
niono^i^rani  of  the  iniliais  U.  S. ; — thus©.  Equally  plausihle  at 
first  sitrht,  and  e(|ually  fallacious  on  fuller  examination,  is  the 
conjec-ture  tliat  it  is  a  moditication  of  the  fi<;ure  J,  desi«xnatin;^ 
the  Spanisli  coin  of  eif^ht  reals,  or  "  piece  of  eifiht,"  an  crpiiva- 
lent  of  the  dollar,  its  syndK)l  heing  written  8.  Other  fallacies, 
wliicli  may  he  mentioned  only  to  he  dismisM'd,  are:  That  the  >ii^n 
comes  from  the  ahhreviation  uscmI  to  mark  the  l^oman  money 
unit.  'I'he  old  IJomans  reckoned  hv  sestcnes.  and  to  denote  it 
used  both  IIS  andJIS,  forms  easily  chan«i:ed  into  our  nuirk. 
That  it  comes  from  the  Spanish  contraction  for  peso,  a  dollar, 
indicated  in  Spanish  accounts  hy  comhinimr  V  and  S ;  or,  from 
tlie  Spanii^h  fuertes,  hdid,  used  to  diistinguitih  coin  from  paper 
money. 

Havin^j:  clearcil  the  <rround  in  this  fashion,  there  remains  to 
l)e  considered  a  theory  which  was  arirued  out  at  some  len^ith  in 
the  Athititic  Montlth/  in  an  article  entitlctl  "The  Story  of  the 
Two  rillars/'  and  still  remains  the  most  satisfactory  ever  offered. 

From  very  early  times  pillars  have  heen  used  to  signify 
rtren^th  and  ^verei^rnty,  and  hy  the  Pha»nieians  were  con- 
nected as  reli<rioiis  rnihlems  with  their  temples.  When  Solomon's 
temple  was  built  hv  Tyrian  workmen,  there  were  set  up  witli 
^reat  ceremony  before  its  porch  two  pillars  of  brass,  one  called 
Jachin,  or  He  shall  establish/'  and  the  other,  Boaz,  or,  In 
it  is  strcnprth.'' 

Symbolic  pillars  appear  upon  ancient  Tyrian  coinacre  as  sup- 
porters of  the  chief  device.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Melcan- 
thus,  the  Tyrian  explorer,  sailing  through  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar, tarried  near  their  western  extremity  and  planted  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Cadiz  the  Tyrian  pillars  of  80verci«rnty.  Over 
them  he  built  a  temple. to  Hercules,  or,  more  probably,  to  the 
Phoenician  god  afterward  identified  with  Hercules.  As  the 
colony  grew  and  the  temple  gained  wealth  from  votive  ofTerings, 
the  first  rude  pillars  were  replaced  by  others  nnide  of  blended 
gold  and  silver,  quadrangular  in  shape,  "  like  anvils,"  and 
bearing  mystical  inscriptions.  "These  pillars,"  says  Flavins 
Philostratus^    are  the  chains  that  bind  together  the  earth  and 
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the  sea/*  When  Cadiz  (oi  i^^aually  Gades)  increased  in  i>ower 
and  wealth,  the  Fillars  of  Hercules  became  her  metropolitan 
emblem,  as  a  horse^s  head  was  of  Carthage. 

The  Spanish  proclivities  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y  led  him 
to  incorporate  the  arms  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  with  those 
of  Spain.  The  pillars  of  Cadiz  were  made  the  supporters  of  the 
device.  On  the  standard  dollar  coined  in  the  imperial  mint  at 
Seville, — hence  known  as  ** colonnato,'*  or  in  En«rlish  ''pillar 
piece/' — ^these  pillars  were  entwined  with  a  scroll.  This  was 
sometimes  supposed  to  represent  the  serpents  sent  by  Juno  to 
destroy  the  infant  Hercules  in  his  cradle.  In  reality  it  was  but 
the  revival  of  an  older  custom.  Tlionirh  the  Tyrians  were  not 
the  first  to  coin  money,  they  were  foremost  in  giving  it  general 
circulation.  M  hoir  coinage  was  the  earliest  currency  of  the 
world,  and  its  device  the  recognized  money  symbol.  Hence  the 
pillar  pieces  of  Charles  V  only  familiarized  the  world  anew  with 
the  symbcil  borne  by  the  older  pillar  pieces  of  the  Tyrians. 

Our  dollar  mark,  therefore,  was  fir.<t  a  religious  emblem,  then 
a  general  symbol  of  sovereignty,  and  finally,  through  Tyrian 
enterprise  and  Spanit^h  domination,  was  accepted  as  a  monetary 
token,  and  so  came  to  bear  its  present  significance. 

Dominos*  An  Italian  legend  gives  the  following  as  the 
origin  of  dominos:  Two  monks  who  had  been  committed  to  a 
lengthy  seclusion  contrived  to  beguile  the  dreary  hours  of  their 
confinement  without  breaking  the  rule  of  silence  by  showing  eaeh 
other  small  flat  stones  marked  with  black  dots.  By  a  precon- 
certed arrangement  the  winner  would  inform  the  other  of  his 
victory  by  repeating  in  an  undertone  the  first  line  of  the  vesj>or 
prayer.  In  process  of  time  the  two  monks  nuinaged  to  completi* 
the  set  of  stones  and  to  perfect  tlie  rules  of  tlie  game,  so  that 
when  their  term  of  incarceration  liad  expired  the  game  was 
generally  adopte(l  l)y  all  the  inmates  of  the  convent  a?^  a  lawful 
pastime.  It  very  soon  spread  from  town  to  town,  and  became 
popidar  in  Italy;  and  the  first  line  of  the  vesj)ers,  "  Dixit  Domi- 
mis  Domino  meo,"  was  reductHl  to  the  single  word  Domino,  bj 
which  the  game  lias  since  been  known. 

This  is  ingenious  and  interesting,  but  absolutely  unscii  ntilic. 
Science  tells  us  that  dominos  are  a  natural  evolution  from  dice 
(7.7;.).  Put  two  dice  faces  side  by  sidewind  you  have  a  domino. 
Exactly  when  and  where  some  great  genius  discovered  this,  even 
science  refuses  to  say.  Yet  the  Chinese,  with  a  jocund  hardi- 
liood  that  out-Italians  the  Italians,  have  sought  to  solve  the  un- 
solvable.  'V\\i*y  claim  that  dominos  were  invented  in  what  would 
be  the  twelfth  century  of  the  Christian  era  by  Hung  Ming,  a 
hero  of  popular  romance,  for  the  amusement  of  his  soldiers  and 
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to  kcc])  them  awake  while  on  watch.  It  may  be  accepted  a?  a 
fact  lliat  tlie  game  of  dominos,  wherever  and  whenever  it  orig- 
inated, was  perfected  in  China  and  thence  distributed  to  the 
European  world. 

As  there  are  twenty-one  possible  throws  with  two  dice,  so 
twenty-one  dominos  may  be  regarded  as  natural  dominos.  How- 
ever, the  Cliinese  have  doubled  up  some  of  the  numbers  so  as  to 
make  a  full  set  for  playing  thirty-two  in  all.  All  over  Eastern 
Asia  the  customary  outfit  of  dominos  js  thirty-two.  Our  dominos, 
obtained  by  way  of  Europe,  are  only  twenty-eight  and  are  modi- 
fied by  the  introduction  of  blanks.  The  domino  game  of  Europe 
and  America  is  the  match  game.  It  is  played  in  China,  but  i.-^ 
an  unimportant  one  among  the  many  Chinese  games  of  dominos. 
The  Chinese  domino  games  are  all  of  them  dice  games  elab- 
orated. Dominos  are  also  used  in  China,  like  dice,  for  fortune 
telling.  That  system  of  divination  has  an  extensive  literature 
of  its  own.  The  Chinese  dominos  all  have  astrological  names. 

The  Esquimaux  of  far  northern  Alaska  have  dominos.  In 
their  game  they  use  flat  pieces  of  bone  of  somewhat  irregular 
shapefl.  Tbej  do  not  hesitate  to  stake  the  last  article  they  pos- 
sess on  the  turn  of  a  d(niiino.  Sometimes  they  put  up  their 
wives  and  lose  them*  Now  and  then  it  happens  that  a  wife  thus 
disposed  of  will  sit  down  and  win  herself  hack  for  her  former 
owner. 

Leant  the  following  formnla,  and  yon  will  always  be  ahle  to 
tell  the  makings  of  any  domino  thai^  nnseen  by  you,  a  friend 
draws  at  random  from  a  pile.  Tell  him  to  multiply  either  of 
the  nnmhers  of  spots  by  five,  add  seven,  double  the  result,  and 
finally  add  the  second  number  of  spot  and  then  inform  you 
what  the  sum  is.  Ton  now  subtract  fourteen,  and  the  remaining 
digits  are  the  number  of  spots  on  his  domino.  Suppose  he  selects 
the  domino  marked  3  and  6.  Following  your  directions,  he 
multiplies  the  3  by  5  (15),  adds  7  (22),  doubles  (44),  adds  the 
other  number  (6),  and  tells  you  that  the  sum  is  50.  You  now 
subtract  14  frran  tiie  50,  leaving  36.  And  the  two  digits,  3  and 
6,  are  the  number  of  spots  his  domino  is  marked  with. 

Donkey*  Qlory  has  been  pernicious  to  the  ass.  Legend  says 
that  the  cross  upon  its  back  is  meant  as  a  reminder  that  the 
humble  have  been  and  will  again  be  exalted,  and  that  its  meek- 
ness emphasizes  the  moral  tliat  even  under  the  grcnt(  st  honors 
we  should  still  remain  humble.  Legend  is  audaciously  wrong. 
When  Jesus  ro^e  into  Jerusalem  on  an  ass,  he  selected  the  hcast 
upon  which  it  was  then  considered  mngt  honorable  to  ride.  The 
donkey  was  of  old,  and  indeed  it  still  remains  in  many  places, 

the  steed  of  tbo  rich,  the  high  in  place^  and  the  luxurious. 
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**  There  was  no  humility  intended  or  expressed  in  tliat  notable 
procession;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  our  Saviour's  one  and  only 
assertion  of  personal  consequence,  this  solitaiy  conoesdoii  to  the 
earthly  amhitions  of  the  disciples.'' 

So  says  Phil  Bobinson  in  '^The  Foefa  Beasts"  (London, 
1885).  The  same  author  opines  that,  viewed  naturally  instead 
of  traditionallv,  the  cross-stripe  on  the  donkey's  back  gives  the 
''heavy-headed  thing"  a  very  interesting  significance,  for  it 
may  be  the  last  lingering  vestige  of  a  zebrine  ancestry.  ''  All 
the  other  stripes  have  been  thrashed  off  its  hide.  Bewildered  by 
ill-usagC;  they  have  run  together  and  blended  into  a  color  that, 
like  the  character  of  the  wearer,  is  monotonous,  dull^  serious^ 
solemn." 

There  was  a  time  when  the  wild  ass,  the  onager,  was  so 
courageous  and  so  fleet  of  foot  that  the  east  and  the  south  wore 
its  hide  as  a  robe  of  honor,  and  kings  and  chiefs  took  the 
wild  ass  for  their  cognizance  and  badge.  Oriental  children 
wore  shreds  of  ass-skin  round  their  necks,  that  they  might  grow 
up  generous  and  brave.  Thus  prized,  the  wild  ass  soon  came 
under  domestication,  and  the  undersized  drudge  of  southern 
Europe,  known  also  in  the  London  streets,  is  the  latest  and  most 
degraded  variation  of  the  species.  *'But  intermediate  between 
the  proud  vagabond  of  the  desert  and  the  costermonger's  *  moke ' 
come  many  animals  more  worthy  physically  of  their  lineage*  In 
Egypt  the  wliite  ass  still  claims  something  of  the  respect,  and 
fetches  the  high  price,  of  olden  days,  and  during  the  Egyptian 
war  I  rememhor  sroinfr  more  than  one  of  these  animal?  fisruring 
coTispicuoiiRly  in  the  Briti^li  camp.  All  over  A.<ia  Elinor  the 
donkey  of  superior  caste  is  the  recoo^nized  *  hack  '  of  the  well-to- 
do,  and  I  liave  scon  them  not  only  in  the  Tvevant,  but  in  soiithorn 
Europe  and  in  eastern  Africa  sumptuously  caparisoned  as  steeds.'' 

Silenus  may  have  been  ridiculous — 

Pelted  with  flowers  as  he  on  did  pass, 
Tipsily  quaffing. 

1^1)1  neither  T\eat^^  nor  any  of  his  classic  predecessors  saw  any- 
thin.ir  nMiculmis  in  the  animal  he  bestrode.  Indeed  the  fact  that 
Silenus  was  ])ut  upon  an  ass  only  emphasized  the  importance  of 
the  animal  in  Bacchic  worship,  nnd  in  no  way  deroirates  from  the 
difrnity  of  the  boon  companion  of  the  jjods.  Savs  a  learned 
coinmontntnr  npnii  the  pncfeant.  "  The  nss  was  in  fact  the  Symbol 
of  Silenus'  \\i-(lo!n  nnd  hi<  ]>roplietical  powers/' 

This  is  onlv  partly  true.  At  mnnv  ]>eriods  and  in  many 
places  the  ass  has  bccu  proverbial  for  duluess  and  obstinacy. 
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Ancient  Kiryptians  synil)olizc(l  an  ignorant  persf)n  by  the  head 
and  ears  of  an  ass.  The  Romans  tlioiight  it  a  Ijad  omen  to  meet 
one.  Mediaeval  (Germany  made  the  a^s  the  synil)ol  of  St.  Thomas, 
tiie  incredulous  apostle;  the  last  boy  to  enter  school  on  St. 
Thomas'  dav  was  called  Thomas  the  Ass.  And  there  is  an  un- 
pleasant  fresco  in  the  Catacombs  which  represents  a  Clixistiau  as 
worshipping  a  crucified  ass. 

Door.  Tlie  savairo  has  no  dnor  to  liis  dwelling.  Even  when 
lie  lias  ceased  burrowing  in  the  ground,  like  a  rabbit  or  a  wild 
doir,  and  has  advanced  to  the  digiiitv  of  a  hnt,  a  kraal,  a  canoe 
turned  u})sidc  down,  or  other  construction,  in  which  he  may 
dwell  and  howl  and  ])aint  himself  and  eat  his  foe,  he  still  lacks 
the  final  grace  of  a  door.  The  early  Hel)rews  and  Egyptians,  the 
r.reeks  and  the  IJomans,  had  door-ways,  hut  no  doors.  Mor- 
decai  sat  in  the  gate,  but  Hainan's  door  is  nowhere  mentioned. 
The  great  tem})les  of  Nineveh,  Bal)ylon,  and  Ephesus  were  door- 
loss.  So  was  the  Partlienon.  Go  and  look  at  its  modelled  coun- 
terfeit in  the  ^retro[)olitan  Museum  of  New  York;  through  the 
lofty  portal  you  see  the  wilderness  of  columns  and  the  gigantic 
statue  of  the  goddess.  Skins,  linen  veils,  tapestries  and  silk  cur- 
tains were  anciently  hung  across  door-ways,  then,  as  they  still  are 
in  the  East,  to  ensure  jirivacy  for  the  inmates.  (Jaza  and 
Somnauth  had  gates.  But  the  door  is  an  invention  of  modern 
times,  an  offshoot  of  modern  civilization.  Wherever  you  find 
most  luxury,  there  you  will  also  find  most  doors.  Every  trade, 
everv  calling,  ever}'  sect  and  creed,  every  division  and  subdivision 
of  tlie  body  social,  has  its  characteristic  door. 

"  Royalty,"  says  George  Augustus  Sala,  writing  in  1860, 
rattle  through  the  big  door  of  Buckingham  Palace,  while 
Lieut.-Colonel  Phipps  modestly  sli|)s  in  iiy  the  side-postern, 
hard  by  the  guard-honse,  and  the  grooms  and  scullions,  the  foot- 
men and  turnspits,  the  cooks  and  bottle-washers,  modester  still, 
pteal  round  the  comer  into  Fimlico,  and  are  admitted  by  a  back 
door  opposite  the  Gun  tayem.  So  the  Duke  of  Mesopotamia's 
guests  to  ball  or  supper  are  ushered  up  the  lofty  flight  of  steps, 
and  in  at  the  great  hall-door;  while  Molly,  the  housemaid's 
friend,  creeps  down  the  area  steps,  and  ta]>s  at  the  door  opposite 
the  coal-cellar.  So  the  theatre  has  its  doors — ^box,  pit,  and 
gallery — ^with  one  private,  sacred  portal  for  the  Queen  Bee  when 
fihe  condescends  to  patronize  the  drama;  a  door  leading  into  a 
narrow,  inconyenient,  little  passage  generally,  with  a  flight  of 
stairs  seemingly  designed  for  the  express  purpose  of  breaking 
the  neck  of  the  sta^manager,  who  walks  in  crab-like  fashion  ^ 
hefore  Majesty,  backward,  in  an  absurd  court-suit,  and  holding 
two  1ii(hted  tapers  in  battered  old  stage  candlestidss,  hot  drops 
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of  wax  from  which  fall  in  a  bonnteoua  shower  upon  his  black 
tilk  smalla.  Just  coDtrast  this  multitade  of  doors  with  the  sim- 
ple arrangements  of  the  fioman  amphitheatres.  Apeiiores  there 
were  in  plenty  to  allow  the  audience  depKarturc^  but  they  were 
common  to  all;  and  the  patrician  and  his  client^  the  plebeian 
and  the  freedman,  struggled  out  of  the  Coliseum  by  the  same 
▼oroitories.  There  was  but  one  special  door  in  the  whole  circus  ; 
and  that  was  one  entrance  through  which  was  envied  by  nobody, 
for  it  was  of  iron,  and  barred,  and  on  the  inside  thereof  was  a 
den  where  the  lions  that  ate  the  gladiators  lay/' — Hou8ehoi<i 
Wards,  No.  282. 

Numberless  are  the  superstitions  and  the  consequent  obser- 
vances that  have  crystallized  around  doors  and  door-ways. 
Special  importance  has  always  been  attached  to  the  act  of  enter- 
ing a  dwelling.  For  are  you  not  penetrating  into  the  sacred 
hearth,  the  centre  of  a  home?  Mottoes  more  or  less  descriptive 
of  the  character  of  the  occupants  were  inscribed  over  door-ways 
in  Greece  and  Rome, — ^they  may  be  seen  in  unveiled  Pompeii, — 
and  are  etill  familiar  in  many  j)art8  of  Europe. 

Magic  doors  are  abundant  in  folk-lore.  The  forbidden  door 
of  Bluebeard's  story  is  only  one  of  a  host  of  such  doors  leading?: 
to  rooms  or  caves  of  mystery  in  the  legendary  tales  of  all  lands. 
Enchanted  doors  opening  in  the  sides  of  hills  and  mountains  are 
another  familiar  ftatiin^  of  legend.  In  short  the  magic  doors 
of  fairy  talc  and  romance  are  of  infinite  variety  like  the 

C'harmM  nia;;ic  euseinontH,  oppiiinf;  on  the  foam 
Of  i>erilous  >fa.s,  in  faery  lands  forlorn. 

In  England  and  in  Scotland  a  still  prevalent  custom  is  that 
of  opening  doors,  and  sometimes  windows,  whenever  a  death 
occurs  in  the  family.  This  is  to  give  free  egress  to  the  departing 
spirit  or  free  entrance  to  the  angel  of  death. 

Open  lock,  end  strife; 
Come  death,  and  pass  life. 

So  says  Meg  Merrilics  in  ''Guy  Manncring'*  when  she  iinhars 
the  door  and  lifts  the  latch  of  the  Kairn  o£  Dernciough  after  the 
smuggler  has  died  there. 

In  Sussex,  and  possibly  in  otluT  counties  of  England,  it  used 
to  be  customary  to  kecj)  the  front  door  of  a  house,  through  whicli 
the  corpse  was  carried,  wide  open  until  the  close  of  tlie  burial 
service.  Failure  to  do  tliis  might  result  in  a  second  death.  Mrs. 
Latham,  author  of  a  work  on  "  The  (Jld-World  Lore  of  Sussex," 
tells  of  a  funeral  that  took  place  about  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  from  St.  Mary's  Almshouse  in  Cliichester.    "  As 

sgon  as  the  body  had  been  carried  out/'  bhe  sa)'s,  **  tlie  wjew  of 
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the  iletoafefl  locked  the  door  of  the  apartment,  and  had  hardly 
done  so  whrn  slic  heard  the  inTiiates  of  the  almshouses  thumping 
and  rattling  it  to  forco  it  o{H'n,  On  linding  all  their  efforts 
useless  one  of  them  exclaimed.  '  Ilang  that  good-for-nothing 
woman  !  Her  lot  kin^^  tiii.«^  door  hefore  tlie  old  girl  is  buried  will 
bring  death  amon*,^  us  ])retty  soon  ajrain.*** 

As  a  contrast  to  all  this  melancholy  superstition,  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  remember  that  at  Christmas  time  the  open  door  is  associ* 
ated  not  with  departure  but  with  welcome.  It  is  lucky  then  to 
be  the  first  to  open  the  door  of  the  hpuse  and  to  bid  Father  Christ- 
mas welcome.  Contrast  of  a  different  kind  may  be  found  in  the 
cnstom  of  the  closed  door  in  Holland — ^in  many  Dutch  Tillages 
and  towns  the  diief  door  of  a  house  is  never  opened  except  on  the 
occasion  of  a  funeral  or  a  marriage— and  of  the  ancient  "  porte 
di  mortuccio  "  of  Italy.  The  latter,  the  doors  of  the  dead,  may 
still  be  seen  in  many  of  the  houses  at  Perugia,  by  the  side  of  the 
principal  door  of  the  house.  A  modem  traveller  describes  them 
as  ^  tally  narrow,  and  pointed  at  the  top,  just  wide  enough  for 
a  coffin  to  pass  through."  These  "  porte  di  mortuccio  "  are  now 
mostly  disused  and  blocked  up,  and  their  existence  is  therefore 
often  overlooked  by  the  careless  passer-by.  These  narrow  door- 
ways were  originally  made  for  the  exclusive  passage  of  the  dead, 
the  ancient  belief  being  that  where  death  had  once  passed  out 
death  could  the  more  easily  pass  in."  This  grimmer  side  of 
the  open-door  idea  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  British  folks. 

Door-knoQkers.  With  the  simplification  that  labor-saving 
inventions  have  introduced  as  civilization  passed  out  of  its 
heterogeneous  beginnings,  the  picturesque  accessories  of  the 
earlier  door  are  gradually  disappearing.  Qone,  or  almost  gone, 
are  the  door-knocker  of  the  past :  the  brass  plate  underneath ;  the 
bells  which  flanked  it  for  servants  and  visitors;  the  latch,  sur- 
viving verbally  in  the  now  unmeaning  word  latch-key;  the  bolts 
at  top  and  bottom,  and  even  the  iron  chain  that  enabled  one 
to  peer  outdoors  without  actually  opening. 

The  old-fashioned  bell  and  the  door-knocker  have  been  super- 
seded by  the  electric  button.  With  the  tearing  down  of  old 
buildings  and  the  equipping  of  new  ones  with  all  the  modem 
improvements,  the  knocker's  day  was  numbered.  In  London  or 
Paris,  and  eke  in  New  York  or  other  American  cities,  such 
houses  as  still  cling  to  the  old  fashion  have,  for  the  most  part, 
plain  metal  rings  in  lieu  of  the  clasped  hands,  the  queer  faces, 
and  the  other  grotesque  objects  that  were  made  to  resound  at  the 
will  of  postman,  tradesman,  or  visitor. 

But  the  knocker  still  survives  in  the  literature  that  was 
contemporaiy  with  it.  Every  reader  of  Dickens  remembers  the 
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knocker  which  actually  eziated  in  Craven  Street.  London,  until  | 
comparatively  recent  times. 

It  represented  a  man's  head  with  an-iron  ring  emerging  from 
behind  the  ears  and  hanging  below  the  chin.  At  the  opening 
of  the  ^  Christmas  Carol "  Scrooge^  having  put  the  key  in  the 
lock  of  the  door,  sees  in  the  knockert  without  its  undergoing  any 
intermediate  process  of  change,  not  a  knocker,  but  Marley*8  face  , 
with  a  dim  light  about  it,  '^like  a  bad  lobster  in  a  dark  cellar.^ 
Again,  after  Scrooge  had  undergone  his  mental  and  moral  trans- 
formation, he  said  of  it,  I.  shall  love  it  as  long  aa  I  live.  I 
scarcely  ever  looked  at  it  before.  What  an  honest  expression  it 
has  in  its  face!  It's  a  wonderful  knocker.^'  This  honest  face 
has  disappeared  from  Craven  Street  for  all  time^  and  lovers  of 
Dickens  will'search  in  vain  for  it  on  the  door  of  Xo.  8. 

Mrs.  Gamp's  knocker,  which  Mr.  Pecksniff  sounded  vigor- 
ously, but  which  was  so  constructed  as  to  wake  the  street  with 
ease  and  even  spread  alarms  of  fire  in  Holbom  without  making 
the  smallest  impression  on  the  premises  to  which  it  was  addres$«ed, 
is  also  gone.  Mrs.  Gamp  lived  in  Kingsgate  Street  over  a  barber 
and  bird  fancier,  next  door  but  one  to  the  famous  mutton-pie 
shop  and  directly  opposite  the  original  cats'  meat  warehouse. 
All  these  ])laces  have  vanished,  for  Kingsgate  Street  was  one  of 
the  narrow  lanes  sacrificed  to  make  the  Kings  way,  the  widest, 
finest  road  London  possesses. 

Then  there  was  the  Nicklebys'  knocker  on  the  lodging-house 
on  the  Strand,  where  double  knocks  were  not  allouM  for  second- 
floor  tenants,  and  the  Kenwigs'  knocker,  which  Mr.  K.  proudly 
muffled  with  a  new  white  kid  glove  when  his  sixth  oflTspring 
arrived.  In  all  these  districts  changes  so  great  have  been  made 
that  there  is  hardly  any  Dickens-land  now  loft  in  London. 

Door-plates.  Hiesc  are  following  the  door-knocker  into 
dcsuotudc  and  oblivion.  In  the  early  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  even  later,  every  man  of  ])rniiiinen('e  had  his  name 
graven  upon  a  ])late  and  that  ])late  ailixcd  to  hi.<  front  door, 
so  that  nil  might  know  who  dwelt  within.  The  daily  task  of  the 
negro  honseman  was  to  rui)  the  door-])late  nntil  it  slione.  It 
took  the  place  of  the  Lares  and  Penates  of  the  Uonians,  and  was 
attended  to  ju-t  as  carL-fiilly  as  were  the  ancient  household  gods. 

**  KvcrylhinL''  is  ihanircil  now,"  nmancd  a  ff>rnicr  dealer  in 
door-plates  and  d()or-knock(Ts,  talking  to  a  Sun  re]>orter  in  ISSO; 

1  su})j)ose  the  reason  is  that  ]>enple  d<m*t  have  homes  as  they 
used  to.  They  simply  li\e  in  houses  and  apartments  and  move 
around  so  much  that  a  dour-plate  couldn't  po-sihly  endure  the 
peripatetic  eAibtcnto    A  eoliecliuu  of  brass  dour-plates  terewed 
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to  the  portal  of  a  bi*,'  apartment  building  would,  I  confess,  look 
rather  odd/^ 

Dover's  Powder.   Thomas  Dover,  physician  and  buccaneer, 
was  the  first  to  compound  and  prescribe  the  famous  powdei 
which  bears  his  name.   Dover  (1660-1742),  who  studied  medi- 
cine  under  the  great  Sydenham,  appears  to  have  been  engaged  in 
practice  at  Bristol  in  the  latter  days  of  the  English  buccaneers, 
of  whom  Sir  John  Hawkins  was  the  most  famous,  when  in  1708 
he  was  induced  to  become  the  promoter  of  an  expedition  of 
adventure,  not  to  say  pillage,  to  the  South  Seas.   There  were 
two  ships  in  this  expedition.  Dampicr  was  the  pilot,  and  Dover, 
on  account  of  his  large  financial  interest  in  the  undertaking, 
was  made  third  in  coinmand,  with  the  title  of  Captain  Dover, 
under  Captain  Woodes  Kogers.    lie  innvcd  himself  well  worthy 
of  the  title  before  he  returned  to  Bristol.   In  a  successful  attack 
on  the  city  of  Guayaquil,  Captain  Dover  led  the  assault;  and 
the  prizes  of  the  expedition  were  so  numerous;  and  fo  rich  that 
his  ships  brought  home  plunder  of  the  value  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

The  finding  of  Alexander  Selkirk  on  Juan  Fernandez  Island 
was  the  most  interesting  of  all  his  experiences.  This  occurred 
Fehruary  2,  1707. 

Duck.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  fowl  is  not  mentioned 
anywhere  in  the  Old  'J  estament  (unless  there  he  an  allusion  to  it 
in  1  Kings,  iv,  under  the  name  of  fatted  fowl ) ,  yet  recent 
excavations  in  Gczer  unearthed  a  skilfully  modelled  clay  duck, 
of  a  period  certainly  earlier  than  the  Old  Testament  records. 
In  popular  usage  the  word  covers  hoth  genders,  although  tech- 
nically it  is  restricted  to  the  female,  the  male  being  called  a 
drake.  Xew  uses  for  ducks  as  destroyers  of  various  insect  pests 
have  from  time  to  time  api)eared  in  American  papers.  Here 
is  an  especially  startling  item: 

Joseph  Junette^  who  farms  one  of  the  Job  raucheit  on  the  blulTs, 
near  Alton,  111.,  ^ys  he  will  quit  farminfr  and  educate  ducks  to  eat 
potato  bugs.   "A  dollar  a  day  a  duck  "  will  be  his  motto.   Just  now 

Mr.  Jiinettf  is  enjoying'  an  income  of  $1.")  a  day  from  fifteen  ducks, 
vvliich  he  han  trained  to  clear  potato  |>at(hes  of  th<'  little  spotted 
pt'Htii.  He  tthut  up  the  duclcH  in  a  pen  and  fed  them  on  potato  bugs 
exclaaively,  after  etarvin^^  them  until  they  were  glad  to  get  the  bug 
diet 

Junette  trievi  them  first  on  hij^  own  ]»otato  patch,  wliich  coiiijirised 
several  acre**.  The  ducks  went  tl»rou«;li  the  j)at(li  like  a  nei<rhhorhood 
scamlal.  After  this  Junette  shut  up  his  brigade  so  they  would  not 
acquire  a  taste  for  other  diet  and  would  be  hungry  and  able  to  earn 
their  wages  the  next  time  out. 

The  ducks  are  in  great  demand  on  the  farms  in  Junette's  iit-i;:!)- 
borliood.    1-armers  are  glad  to  pay  $1.50  an  liour  for  the  services  o^ 
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the  brigade.  Junette  has  in  sight  an  income  of  $90  a  week  from  the 
fifteen  ducks  already  educated  and  thus  employed. — New  Orleamu 
Timet'Demoerot, 

Dynamo.  The  popular  name  (abbreviated  from  dynamo- 
electric  machine  given  to  a  machine  for  converting  mechanical 
into  electrical  energy. 

The  first  dynamo  ever  constructed  was  that  made  hy  Michael 
Faraday  in  1831.  This  "  prince  of  experimenters  "  discovered 
that  wlien  a  disc  or  flat  plate  of  copper  was  made  to  rotate  be- 
tween the  poles  of  a  powerful  magnet,  currents  were  produced 
in  the  plate  from  the  centre  outward.  By  touching  the  revolving 
plate  with  one  end  of  a  wire  wliose  other  end  was  brought  in 
contact  with  the  rim,  he  foiiiKl  that  a  current  of  electricity 
passed  along  the  wire  and  could  be  made  to  indicate  its  existence 
by  deflecting  the  needle  of  a  galvanometer,  decomjwsing  a  chemi- 
cal solution,  or  by  any  of  the  well-known  effects  produced  by  elec- 
tricity in  motion.  Faraday  saw  the  importance  of  this  discovery 
and  the  great  uses  in  the  way  of  practical  application  to  which 
it  might  be  put,  but  he  did  not  himself  stay  to  develop  it.  Ho 
left  that  to  others,  and  with  it  the  wealth  which  might  thus  he 
acquired,  and  himself  went  on  to  investigate  other  obscure  and 
little  known  phennmona  connected  with  })hysics  and  electricity, 
regarding  this  as  liis  proper  work.  When,  many  years  afterward, 
he  came  to  see  the  first  application  of  this  discovery  of  his  to  the 
production  of  the  illumination  of  tlie  North  Foreland  Lighthouse, 
he  said,  after  looking  at  the  large  magneto-electric  machines 
there,    I  gave  it  to  you  an  infant  \  you  have  made  it  a  giant." 
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Eagle,  The  War.  This  bird,  best  known  as  Old  Abe,  was 
raptured  early  in  18G1  on  tlie  Flambeau  River  in  Wiaeonain,  by 
a  Chippewa  Indian  named  Chief  Sky.  A  wliite  man  purchased 
him  for  a  bushel  of  corn,  and  in  his  turn  sold  liini  to  one  Mills, 
who  presented  him  to  Company  C  of  the  Sth  Wisconsin  just 
as  the  newly  recruited  lads  were  about  to  start  for  the  front. 
It  was  they  who  named  him  after  the  man  in  the  White  House 
Thoy  carried  him  alongside  the  colors  on  a  perch  at  the  end  of 
a  stall.  Hence  the  Sth  Wisconsin  soon  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Eaple  "Rofrinient. 

Px'^inning  witli  Farmington,  Miss.,  Old  Abe  and  his  follower? 
went  tlirougli  thirty-six  battles.  He  was  wounded  before  Corinth 
and  again  at  Vicksburg.  It  is  said  that  at  Corinth  the  Con- 
federates made  special  elfiirts  to  kill  Old  Abe,  at  the  direction 
of  (Icncral  Price.  "T  would  rather  have  him  tlian  a  whole 
brigadi', '  Price  i?  said  to  have  remarked,  such  was  the  eagle's 
value  in  encouraging  the  troops. 

We  are  told  that  whenever  the  gray  coats  showed  up  Abe 
would  utter  the  shrill  eaglets  cry,  by  way  of  giving  the  alarm. 
He  stayed  with  his  command  until  it  was  mustered  out  in  lSt)4. 
In  Se|)tember  of  that  year  Lewis,  the  Wisconsin  war  Governor, 
formally  accepted  him  on  behalf  of  the  State.  Old  Abe  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Chicago  Sanitary  Fair  that  winter,  and  his  history, 
published  in  a  pamj)hk't,  brought  $lf»,000  for  the  sick  soldiers. 

It  is  plea.sant  to  record  that  he  lived  long  and  happily  after- 
ward, lie  was  much  in  demand  at  conventions  and  veterans' 
reunions,  lie  <liod  in  March,  1881,  as  a  result  of  breathing 
smoke  at  the  fire  of  the  Madison  capital,  l/'onard  W.  Volk,  the 
sculptor,  used  him  as  the  model  for  several  eagles  on  his  war 
monuments. 

Earthquake  Plant.  A  popular  name  given  to  the  abrus,  a 
plant  that  grows  wibl  in  Cuba  and  certain  parts  of  India  and  is 
characterized  by  a  strange  sensitiveness  to  weatlier  conditions. 
Baron  Xowack,  an  Austrian,  was  the  first  scientist  to  investigate 
the  claims  made  for  it,  by  the  natives  of  tropical  regions,  as  a 
herald  of  earthijuakes.  He  decides  that  it  was  a  veritable  vege- 
table barometer,  forecasting  storms,  cyclones,  and  especially 
seismic  disturbances  such  as  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eru|)tions. 

King  Edward  VII,  it  is  said,  once  asked  Baron  Nowack  to  / 
foretell  the  state  of  the  weather  on  a  stated  evening  in  the 
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future.  AVitli  the  liclp  of  tlic  a])ru>  tlie  liaron  worked  nut  tin' 
problem.  He  ])re(li(  ted  that  the  niji^ht  in  question  would  witness 
a  violent  thunderstorm.  The  ]»reili(.-tion,  it  is  added,  came  tnio. 
Thereupon  a  royal  invitation  was  issued  for  him  to  come  to 
London  and  cultivate  his  seismological  vegetable  on  au  elaborate 
scale. 

The  ahrus  changes  its  color  on  the  approach  of  a  period  of 
fissure  in  the  crust  of  the  earth.  This  change  of  color  se»'ms 
to  coincide  with  the  appearance  of  spots  of  a  certain  mairnitude 
upon  the  surface  of  the  sun.  Observation  of  the  plant  must 
accordinfrlv  be  conducted  siniultaneonslv  with  studies  of  tlie  sun. 
It  is  not  yet  determined  what  is  the  connection  between  the  two 
phenomena,  but  Baron  Nowack  is  of  opinion  that  sun  spots  and 
earthquakes  are  dependent  phenomena,  because  the  effect  of  both 
upon  the  plant  seems  identical.  If  the  abms  begins  to  change 
color  and  if  cofncidentally  there  be  a  spot  of  any  magnitude  upon 
the  sun,  the  ajopearance  of  a  fissure  in  the  surface  of  the  earth 
may  be  expected. 

Echo.  In  classic  mytholog}'  Echo  was  a  nymph— daughter 
of  Earth  and  Air — ^who*  loved  Narcissus,  and  at  his  death  pined 
away  until  nothing  remained  of  her  but  a  voice,  which  inherited 
her  immortality  and  wandered  about  the  world  repeating  every 
sound  that  reached  it. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  echoes  in  the  world  is  to  l)c 
heard  by  the  side  of  a  small  lake  in  Bavaria.  On  one  hand  risej 
a  perpendicular  cliff  several  thousand  feet  high,  while  on  the 
other  side  is  a  dense  forest.  If  a  pistol  is  fired  on  the  lake,  the 
woods  send  back  a  faint  echo  that  gradually  dies  away,  but 
presently  it  is  heard  from  the  cliff,  continually  increasing  in 
power,  till  it  bursts  over  one's  head  like  a  deafening  peal  of 
thunder. 

Addison,  in  his  Journey  to  Italy/*'  tells  of  a  very  similar 
echo  that  inhabits  the  old  Simonetta  palace  about  two  miles  out 
from  Milan.  It  forms  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle.  Mr.  Addison 
declared  that  upon  firing  a  pistol,  he  heard  the  sound  returned 
fifty-six  times,  though  the  air  was  then  foggy,  and  consequently 
not  proper  for  making  an  experiment  to  advantage.  At  first  the 
repetitions  were  very  quick,  but  the  intervals  were  greater  in  pro- 
portion as  the  sound  decayed.  This  astonisliing  echo  was  prob- 
ably never  designed  by  tlie  architect,  but  it  is  occasioned  by  two 
parallel  walls  of  a  considerable  length,  between  which  the  sound 
is  reverberated  from  one  to  the  other  till  the  undulation  is  quite 
spent.  Some  persons  assort  that  the  sound  of  one  musical 
instrument  in  this  place  resembles  a  great  number  of  instruments 
playing  in  concert. 
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A  more  recent  traveller,  Mr.  Sanuiel  L.  Clcinons,  in  his  "  In- 
nocents Abroad,"  doi^crihos  anoilier  notable  Italian  echo  which 
repeated  and  re-repeated  a  girl's  laughing  cry : 

**Ha!  ha!  ha!  ^hal— ha!-ha!    ha!   h-a-a-a-a-a!  " 

and  finally  wont  oflF  into  a  rollicking  convulsion  of  the  jolliest  laughter 
that  could  be  iniajiincd  It  was  bo  joyful — so  long  continued — so  per- 
fectly cordial  and  hcart^',  that  everybody  was  forced  to  join  in.  There 
was  no  resisting'  it. 

Then  the  girl  took  a  gun  and  fired  it.  We  stood  ready  to  count 
the  astonishing  clatter  of  reverl)erations.  Wo  could  not  say  one,  two, 
three  fast  enough,  but  we  could  dot  our  imic -bm^ka  witii  our  pencil 
pointa  almost  rapidly  enough  to  take  down  u  sort  of  short-hand  report 
of  the  result.   I  could  not  Iceep  up,  but  I  did  as  well  as  I  could. 

I  set  down  fifty-two  distin«  t  rci)etition8,  and  then  the  echo  got  tlie 
advantage  of  me.  Tlie  doctor  set  down  sixty-four,  and  tlicnceforth 
the  echo  moved  too  fast  for  him  also.  After  the  separate  concussions 
could  no  longer  be  noted,  the  reverberations  dwindled  to  a  wild,  long- 
sustained  clatter  of  sounds  such  as  a  watchman's  rattle  produces. 

In  the  lioman  Campagna,  at  tlie  «'ejmlchre  of  ^fotclla,  the 
wife  of  Sulla,  tlie  echo  repeats  live  times,  and  in  fivi*  distinct 
koys  ;  it  will  also  repeat  an  hcxanictcr  line,  or  any  sentence  which 
can  be  spoken  in  two  and  a  bait'  sinonds. 

Still  another  famous  Italian  eclio  is  in  tlie  Cathedral  at  Pisa, 
long"  celebrated  for  its  leaning  tower.  Sin^r  two  notes  and  there 
is  no  reverberation;  sing  tbree  and  tliey  i\rc  at  once  taken  up  by 
the  walls  of  the  edifice,  swelled,  ])r()longed,  and  v;iried,  till  they 
seem  as  a  divine  harmony  from  some  majestic  organ. 

'J'bere  is  a  cavern  in  Finland  in  which,  if  you  test  your 
ItiTiirs  to  the  top  of  their  capacity,  tbere  will  answer  you  such 
horrible  roarings,  moanings,  and  muttering^  that  you  will  he 
glad  to  rush  out  in  absolute  terror. 

An  echo  that  repeats  seventeen  times  is  to  be  found  bt'twecn 
Ringen  and  Coblentz,  on  the  banks  of  tbe  river  Xalia.  A  pecu- 
liarity of  this  eebo  is  that,  although  the  speaker's  voice  nuiy 
l)e  almost  inaudible,  the  volume  of  sound  apparently  increases  in 
the  echo. 

In  the  chapel  of  the  Abereorn  family  at  Paisley,  the  shutting 
of  the  door  produces  an  eebo  tliat  sounds  like  tbe  roll  of  tliunder, 
and  a  note  of  music  is  caught  u[)  and  repeated  time  after  time. 
Margery,  the  daughter  of  Bruce  and  wife  of  William  Wallace, 
lies  buried  in  this  chapel. 

The  echo  of  the  "Eagle's  Xest,''  at  Killarney,  is  said  to 
repeat  a  bugle  note  at  least  one  bund  red  times,  and  the  effect  of 
firing  a  cannon  is  to  give  the  impression  of  thunders  of  artillery 
that  ^rradually  die  in  the  distance. 

In  the  park  at  Woodstock,  O.xfordshire,  England,  there  U 
said  to  be  an  echo  that  in  the  day-time  vill  repeat  seventeen 
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pyllablos,  and  at  night  twenty  syllables.  But  this  echo,  even  at 
its  best,  is  still  one  behind  tlie  echo  on  the  north  .^ide  of  Shipley 
church,  in  Sussex,  which  clearly  repeats  twenty-one  syllables. 

Among  other  noted  cclioes  is  tliat  lieard  from  the  suspension 
bridge  across  the  ^lenai  Strait,  in  Wales.  The  sound  of  a  blow 
from  a  hammer  on  one  of  the  main  piers  of  the  structure  is 
returned  in  succession  from  each  of  the  cross-beams  that  supjiort 
the  roadway  and  from  the  opposite  pier  at  the  distance  of  five 
liundred  and  seventy-six  feet,  in  addition  to  which  the  sound  is 
many  times  repeated  between  the  water  and  the  roadway  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-eight  times  in  live  seconds. 

Eddystone  Light-house.  The  Kd<lystone  Rocks  are  about 
n  miles  distant  from  the  Kam  Head  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall. 
'Die  small  surface  space  presented  by  tlie  largest  of  the  rocks 
and  its  ex])osed  situation  iiuele  the  erection  of  a  light-house 
unusually  dangerous.  The  first  structure  was  a  wooden  one 
designed  by  Winstanley  and  l>egun  in  ItiOC).  It  was  soon  found 
that  the  sea  rose  to  a  greater  height  than  had  been  expected, 
80  great,  indeed,  that  the  lantern,  60  feet  above  tlie  rock,  was 
often  buried  under  water.  Thereupon  Winstanley  raised  the  height 
to  120  feet, — ^too  high  for  its  strength  to  bear.  In  November, 
1703,  such  injury  had  hem  received  that  Winstanley  went  there 
in  person  to  superintend  the  repairs.  On  the  26th  of  that  month, 
a  violent  storm  carried  away  the  whole  edifice,  with  Winstanley 
and  his  men,  not  a  soul  of  whom  escaped. 

One  catastrophe  led  to  another.  The  WincheUea  man-of-war 
was  wrecked,  with  great  loss  of  life,  on  the  Eddystone  Rocks. 
Not  until  July,  1706,  however,  was  a  new  light-house  begun, 
under  direction  of  John  Rudyerd,  of  Loodcm.  The  tower,  93 
feet  high,  was  all  of  timber. 

The  edifice  was  finished,  and  the  new  light  first  shown  on 
the  28th  of  July,  1708.  It  continued  to  be  regularly  exhibited 
during  forty-seven  years,  when  it  accidentally  took  fire,  and, 
being  formed  of  such  combustible  materials,  the  whole  fabric  was 
destroyed  a.d.  1755. 

As  it  was  quite  evident  that  a  light was  absolutely  neces- 
sary at  this  spot,  and— strange  to  relate— as  the  "  authorities 
had  now  really  learned  some  wisdom  by  experience,  preparations 
were  immediately  made  for  the  erection  of  another  light-house. 
On  the  5th  of  April,  1756,  Smeaton  first  landed  on  the  rock, 
and  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a  light-house  of  atone.  He 
arranged  for  the  foundation  by  cutting  the  surface  of  the  rock 
into  regular  horizontal  benchos,  and  into  these  the  foundation 
stones  were  to  be  carefully  dovetailed  or  notched.  The  firat  atone 
was  laid  in  1757, 
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Kddweiss.  A  funeral  oration  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
OTer  the  body  of  his  friend  Thoreau  concluded  with  these  words : 
There  is  a  flower  known  to  botanists,  one  of  the  same  genus 
with  onr  rammer  plant  called  '  Life  Everlasting/  a  Onaphalium 
which  grows  on  the  most  inaccessible  cliffs  of  the  Tyrolese  moun- 
tainsy  where  the  chamois  dare  hardly  venture,  and  which  fhe 
hunter,  tempted  by  its  beauty  and  by  his  love  (for  it  is  im- 
mensely yalned  by  the  Swiss  maidens),  climbs  the  cliffs  fo  gather, 
and  is  sometimes  found  dead  at  the  foot,  with  the  flower  in 
his  hand.  It  is  called  by  the  botanists  Chaphdlium  lean  to po" 
dium,  but  by  the  Swiss  Bdelweisae,  which  signifies  Noble  Purity. 
Thoreau  seemed  to  me  living  in  the  hope  to  gather  this  phmt, 
which  belonged  to  him  of  righf 

The  Danes  were  the  first  to  cultivate  the  flower,  imported  for 
the  purpose  from  Switzerland,  with  any  measure  of  success.  In 
1911,  however,  French  horticulturists  established  a  thriving  busi- 
ness at  Fontenay  and  Chatillon,  just  outside  the  gates  of  Paris. 
All  through  the  Alpine  tourist  season,  they  shipped  large  orders 
to  the  different  Swiss  resorts,  for  it  was  found  to  flourish  more 
freely  under  cultivation  than  ever  it  did  on  the  snowy  heights 
of  the  Alps.  Thus  the  French  exotic  growth  either  comes  back 
to  the  place  of  its  origin  or  goes  to  England.  But  though  most 
of  the  edelweiss  on  the  market  comes  from  Paris,  you  might  ask 
for  it  in  any  of  the  Paris  florists'  shops  without  finding  a  single 
blossom.  Whimsically  enough,  there  is  no  charm  about  it  unless 
you  have  been  to  the  Alps  to  get  it. 

Thus  another  illusion  must  be  added  to  the  souvenirs  pro- 
vided for  tourists  in  summer  haunts  at  home  or  abroad,  none  of 
which  apparently  are  produced  in  the  i)laf'o  where  they  are 
purchased.  See  also  Walbu:  Handyhook  of  Literary  Curiosi- 
ties,  268. 

Eden  Hall,  Luck  of.  Eden  Hall  is  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
celehrated  border  clan  of  Musgrave,  near  Penrith,  Cumberland, 
England.  The  Luck,  a  painted  cup  or  goblet  of  very  thin  glass, 
ie  a  cherished  heirloom  whose  advent  into  the  family  is  explained 
by  ancient  legend.  The  family  butler,  so  the  legend  run-,  went 
one  night  to  the  well  of  St.  Cuthbert,  on  the  grounds  of  Kden 
Hall,  to  draw  some  of  its  famous  water.  He  found  the  goblet 
on  the  margin  of  the  well.  Around  it  a  group  of  fairies  danced 
in  the  moonlight.  He  seized  it,  a  struggle  ensued  and  he  carried 
it  off,  the  faines  singing  as  he  went 

If  e'er  this  cup  do  break  or  fall. 
Farewell  the  ludc  of  Eden  HalU 

It  is  said  that  the  wild  Duke  of  Wharton  once  barely  escaped 
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slinltcriiiLT  the  Luck.  He  (lroj)]K''1  it  after  driuking  from  it,  but  ft 
butler  deftly  caught  it  in  a  napkin. 

To-(lny  it  is  safely  kept  in  a  leather  case,  niucli  resoinhling 
the  narrow  stem  and  graceful  lahial  expression  of  the  niorninij 
glory.  The  gohlet  itself  is  shaped  like  a  very  tall  tunihUT, 
widening  at  the  top,  witli  a  doiihle  rim  of  glas-  an<l  two  rings  a 
little  <listance  from  eacli  other  at  the  hase.  The  iiip  is  orna- 
mented Avith  an  interlacing  ])atterii,  very  much  like  that  seen  in 
the  ivory  carvings  and  metal  chasing  of  tlie  eleventh  and  twelfth 
(cnturies;  the  ghi<s  is  of  colored  enamel,  cliietly  hlue  and  yellow, 
and  very  neatly  executed.  It  is  most  probably  Byzautine,  and 
dates  ahout  the  twelfth  century. 

Douhtlcss  some  pilgrim  Musgrave,  perhaps  a  Crusader, 
hrought  the  precious  vessel  home  in  safety  and,  admiring  its 
rare  heauty,  it  is  not  surprising  that  such  mystical  power  was 
assigned  to  it. 

ridand  has  a  hallad  on  The  Luck  of  Eden  Hall,  familiar  to 
all  English-speaking  peo])le  through  l/mgfel low's  translation. 

Tlicro  nrf*  many  tnlc-;  of  difTerriit  luiuls  in  wliioh  a  cup  or  other 
VCHB*'I  li;:uri's  as  a  fairy  «iitt.  An  hclandtT  Tuairied  a  fairy,  who.  de- 
Ririn;^  Cliri&tian  Imptit^ui  lor  tlieir  cliild,  depusiited  the  inlant  for  that 
purixiM  at  the  churchyard  gRte  with  a  golden  goblet  as  an  offering 
(Einar  Oudmund's  Collation).  In  Zealand  a  Troll  caught  stealing 
})('vr  leaves  hi»  copper  kettU'  Ixdiind  him,  which  i-<  treasured  hy  the 
r;iniil\-.  A  Troll-maid  who  niarri*'^  a  mortal  hrimis  as  her  dowry  a 
multitude  of  copper  vesseU.  The  dracw  or  water-spirits  inveigle  women 
and  children  to  their  subaqueous  dwellings  by  floating  cups.  Fairy 
caldrons  a|)pear  in  many  lej;en<ls. 

Actordinjx  to  a  tradition  of  tlio  seventeenth  (•♦•ntury.  an  ancestor 
of  the  noble  house  of  Dullub  was  (»ne  day  walking;  in  a  field  near  his 
house,  when  he  heard  a  noise  like  a  whirlwind  and  voices  crying, 
"Horse  and  Hattock"  (wordn  u^ed  by  the  fairies  in  moving  from 
one  place  to  another),  nnil  he  was  immediately  cau;rht  up  and  carried 
throu^'li  the  air  to  the  French  kinj^^'s  cellar  at  Paris;  having  diiink 
heartily,  he  fell  asleep,  and  was  found  tlie  next  day  with  a  silver  cuy 
in  his  band.  The  king,  having  questioned  him  as  to  his  name,  resi- 
dence, and  mysterious  journey,  allowed  him  to  jro  and  to  keep  the 
hihcr  cup,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  family  \inilcr  tlic  name  of  the 
**  Fairy  Cup." — American  Xotcs  and  Queries,  March  30,  IttSU. 

Eel.  This  fish,  tlu*  auquilhi  of  (he  ichthynloirist,  has  1»p»mi  a 
souree  of  myth  and  nuirvel  fnmi  tlie  earli(*st  days.  Aristotle 
called  eels  the  solitary  riue  tliat  have  neither  seed  nor  otT- 
spring.''  Pliny,  aeee|)tinf?  thivS  error,  s(ui.u:ht  an  exi)lanation  in 
the  faet  that  thev  ruhhed  themselves  a^jainst  the  rocks  after  tin  v 
were  weary  of  life,  and  that  a  new  hreed  issued  from  the  detritu>. 
Xaturalists  of  lesser  fame  iraa^?ine<l  that,  like  Yirgirs  bees,  i^ls 
issued  from  tlie  carcasses  of  animals.  Greek  poets,  whose  habit 
it  was  to  attribute  to  Jupiter  all  offspring  that  could  not  other- 
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wi«o  l)C  accounted  for,  held  liim  and  .a  wliito-nriiicd  goddess 
named  Anguilla  accountal)lc  for  t]ie:ie  slimy  n."|)tiles.  Arche?- 
tratiis,  in  his  description  of  an  Attic  feast,  makes  Ant^uilhi  hoast 
of  her  Jovian  progeny.  In  Egypt  the  eel  was  worshipped  as  a 
god. 

So  recently  as  the  seventeenth  century,  Jan  ]^aj)ti>ta  Van 
Ilolninnt  ( 15TT-l(i<14 )  helirvt'd  that  the  eel  came  from  Maydew 
ami  might  he  obtained  hy  the  fullowincr  process:  "Cut  up  two 
tiirfs  covered  with  Mav  dew,  and  lay  one  upon  the  other,  the 
grassy  sides  inward,  and  thus  expose  them  to  the  heat  of  the  sun; 
in  a  few  hours  there  will  spring  from  them  an  infinite  (piantity 
of  eels."  Otliers  of  his  contem])oraries  opined  that  they  ])ro- 
ceeded  from  the  skins  of  old  eels,  or  from  those  of  snakes,  while 
even  to  this  day  the  helief  is  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  the  world 
that  eels  are  not  horn  from  other  eels,  hut  from  other  Hshes, 
and  even  from  animals  which  do  not  heloug  at  all  in  the  class  of 
fishes. 

On  the  coast  of  Germany  a  fisli  related  to  the  cod,  Zoarccs 
viviparus,  which  brings  its  young  living  into  the  world,  owes  to 
this  circumstances  its  name  "Allmuter,"  or  "eel  mother,"  and 
similar  names  are  found  on  the  coast  of  Scandinavia.  It  is  an 
ancient  and  still  prevalent  belief  that  eels  pair  with  water  snakes. 
In  Sardinia  the  fishermen  say  that  the  so->called  water  beetle, 
Dyticns  roselii,  is  the  progenitor  of  eels,  and  they  therefore  call 
this  insect mother  of  eels.'' 

It  was  not  until  1873  that  the  problem  was  scientifically 
solved  by  Syrski  at  Trieste.  He  discovered  the  males  among 
the  smaller  specimens,  all  the  larger  being  females.  L.  Jacoby, 
a  later  observer,  found  no  males  exceeding  19  inches  in  length, 
while  the  female  frequent  ly  reaches  a  length  of  39  inches  or  more. 

In  ancient  Borne  the  munenas,  or  sea  eels,  were  thought  to 
have  a  regular  language — low  and  sweet,  and  with  an  intima- 
tion so  fascinating  that  few  could  resist  its  influence."  It  is 
added  that  the  Emperor  Augustus  possessed,  or  feigned  to 
]  •  ssess,  the  ability  to  understand  this  language. 

Eels  were  known  to  the  old  pharmacopoeia.  Hippocrates 
forbade  their  use  as  food  in  tabes  and  diseased  spleen.  Galen 
prescribed  them  as  medicine  in  nephritic  complaints,  where  the 
gluten  might  be  thought  to  concrete  gravel  into  stone.  Pliny 
asserted  that  their  use  as  food  impaired  the  singing  voice.  The 
monks  of  Salerno  complained  ^^that  to  live  on  eels  is  a  sure 
recipe  for  spoiling  the  voice." 

Donne  has  it :    If  you  would  make  some  notorious  drunkard  / 
to  loath  and  abhore  his  beastly  vice,  and  forever  after  to  hate 
the  drinking  of  wine,  put  an  eel  alive  into  some  wyde-mouthed 
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bottle  with  a  cover,  having  in  it  such  a  quantity  of  wine  as  may 
suffice  of  itself  to  suffocate  and  strangle  the  eel:  which  done,  I 
take  out  the  dead  eele  and  let  the  partie  whome  you  would  have  ' 
recIa}^od,  not  knowing  hereof ,  drink  of  that  wine  only  as  much 
as  he  listeth." 

In  an  old  work,    The  Anglers/'  in  eig^t  dialogues  in  vene, 
we  find  the  following: 

An  eel  r— thy  fat  is  sanative  for  blows. 

Its  Tirtuoiis  drops  th'  obstructed  emr  nneloee. 

There  is  a  prevalent,  but  erroneous,  belief  that  thunder  has 
the  ofTcet  of  rousting  eels  from  their  nnid,  and  many  fishermeo 
expect  to  make  bi<,^  ciitchcs  during  thunderstorms. 

But  away  with  fables!  The  truth  about  the  eel  is  mori'  mar- 
vellous than  any  imputed  fiction.  Like  the  Pacific  salmon,  the 
female  spawns  oidy  once  (in  salt  or  brackish  water)  and  then 
dies.  The  male  also  survives  only  a  short  period  after  givin<; 
the  first  evidence  of  sexual  maturity.  The  eel  is  able  to  pass 
from  ])(ind  to  ])ond  or  river  to  river,  owing  to  the  fact  that  each 
gill  is  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  pouch  or  bag,  within  which  the  fish 
can  retain  water  for  the  j)urpose  of  moistening  the  gills  during 
its  overland  journey.  It  is  a  connecting  link  between  fishes  and 
reptiles  in  that  it  is  fitted  with  both  lungs  and  gills,  the  only 
animal  so  endowed. 

The  eel  has  si  ill  other  claims  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
strangest  creatures  in  the  whole  animal  world.  As  it  often  lives 
under  stones,  ami  in  mud  and  sand,  its  eyes  must  be  ])rotected 
in  some  way,  so  nature  has  provided  it  with  an  arrangement 
which  may  be  likened  to  a  pair  of  spectacles.  Some  people  are 
said  to  carry  their  heart  in  their  pocket,  but  the  eel,  in  addition 
to  having  a  heart  located  in  the  proper  ])lace  and  performing 
the  usual  functions  of  that  useful  organ,  also  has  one  in  its  tail, 
called  a  lyiuphatic  heart,  the  pulsations  of  which  may  he  seen 
under  a  microscope.  The  animal  can  easily  be  killed  by  striking 
it  on  the  tail. — John  Cobb,  N,  Y.  tribune,  December  12, 
1909. 

Eggs.  The  Saturday  Review,  in  one  of  those  famous  mid- 
dle "  essays  which  delighted  mid-Victorian  Englishmen,  fell  foul 
of  (no  pun  is  intended,  despite  the  pun-provoking  associations) 
the  ridiculous  fuss  and  fury  exhibited  by  the  common  or  barn- 
yard fowl  in  laying  its  eggs. 

Why  she  should  be  so  clamorous,"  urged  the  essayist,  **  is 
inconceivable,  unless  it  be  to  annoy  other  hens  who  are  less 
oviparous;  for  indeed  if  fliere  are  hens  who  never  lay,  their  bitter 
oonseiottBness  of  incompetency  niusft  be  considerably  aggravated 
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by  the  clattor  and  cackle  of  the  hens  wlio  do.  It  is  singular,  if 
hens  dislike  tlie  process,  that  Providence  should  have  seen  lit  to 
condemn  them  to  it  as  a  piece  of  almost  daily  discipline  and 
prohation.  If  they  do  not  dislike  it,  why  attract  so  much 
attention  to  an  unimportant  operation?'* 

But  is  the  operation  unimportant?  Xot,  certainly,  if  you 
judge  it  by  its  result.  The  q^<x  auy  bird  is  a  mystery  of 
mysteries,  a  succession  of  bags  bagged  up,  a  series  of  envelopes 
enveloped  in  one  another,  bags  and  envelopes  jointless  and 
seamless.  The  apple  in  the  dumpling,  the  tly  in  the  amber, 
the  full-rigged  glass  ship  in  the  bottle,  is  simplicity  itself  com- 
pared to  an  egg,  where  there  are  eight  or  nine  or  ten  of  these 
sacks  in  sacks  ensacked.  "As  full  of  meat  as  an  egg"  is  an 
obvious  platitude.  "As  full  of  mystery  as  an  egg''  is  no 
*  paradox.  The  shape  of  eggs  ofTers  as  much  diversity  as  their 
size  and  weight.  A  few,  like  tliose  of  the  owl  and  the  tortoise, 
are  spherical  or  nearly  so;  a  few  more,  like  the  grebe's  or  the 
cnrinorant's,  are  elliptical,  with  symmetrical  ends;  the  great 
majority,  like  the  domestic  hen's,  are  ovoid,  or  blunter  at  one 
en(l  tiian  the  other.  The  hen's  egg  is  always  laid  blunt  end 
foremost. 

Whatever  the  form  of  the  egg,  however,  the  yolk  is  always 
spherical.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  enclosed  in  a  iluid, 
the  albumen,  or  "white,"  which  makes  the  pressure  constant  on 
every  portion  of  the  yolk's  surface. 

A  flock  of  100  hens  produce  in  eggs'  shells  about  137  pounds 
of  chalk  annually;  yet  not  a  pound  of  the  substance,  or  y)erhaps 
not  even  an  ounce,  exists  around  the  farm  house  within  the 
circuit  of  their  feeding  grounds.  The  materials  of  their  manu- 
facture are  found  in  the  food  consumed  and  in  the  sand,  pel)hle 
stones,  brick  dust,  bits  of  bone,  etc.,  wliich  hens  and  other  birds 
are  continually  picking  from  the  earth.  The  instinct  is  keen 
for  these  apparently  innutritious  and  refractory  substances,  and 
they  are  deyoured  with  as  eager  a  relish  as  the  cereal  grains 
or  insects.  If  hens  are  confined  to  barns  or  outbuildings,  it  is 
obTtous  that  the  egg-producing  machinery  cannot  be  kept  long 
in  action  unless  the  materials  for  the  shell  are  supplied  in  ample 
abundance. 

Most  people  are  aware  of  the  power  of  egg-shells  to  resist 
external  pressure  on  the  ends,  but  not  many  would  credit  the 
results  of  tests  recently  made.  Eight  ordinary  hen's  eggs  were 
submitted  to  pressure  applied  externally  all  over  the  surface  of 
the  shelly  and  the  breaking  pressures  varied  between  400  pounds 
and  675  pounds  per  souare  inch.  With  the  stresses  applied  inter- 
nally to  twelve  eggs,  tnese  gave  way  at  pressures  varying  between 
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32  poiHKl??  and  65  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  pressure  required 
to  crush  the  eggs  varied  hi  twcen  40  ])oiin(ls  and  75  pounds.  The 
avcrni^o  thickness  of  the  shells  was  13-1000  inch. 

The  ostrich,  of  all  extant  hirds,  lays  the  largest  egg  in  actual 
dimension-.  Relatively  to  its  size,  however,  the  kiwi,  a  strange 
wingless  Kew  Zealand  sjiecies,  is  the  champion,  with  an  not 
less  than  five  inches  long,  although  the  extreme  len«;th  <»f  the 
bird  itself  is  only  twenty-seven  inches.  The  smallest  birds'  eggs 
are  those  of  the  minuter  species  of  humming  birds.  Xeverthclcss, 
the  cuckoo  lays  the  relatively  smallest  egg.  Though  the  jackdaw 
and  the  cuckoo  are  of  the  same  size,  tlie  former's  e<rg  is  five  or 
six  times  larger  than  the  latter  s.  The  fact  that  the  cuckoo 
{g>v.)  is  accustomed  to  deposit  its  ejjgs  in  the  nests  of  birds 
usually  much  smaller  than  itself  doubtless  accounts  for  this 
phenomenon. 

An  o.strich  egg  would  shrink  into  insignificance  beside  that 
laid  by  the  now  extinct  e])yornis,  which  measured  i)  x  13  inches. 
An  epyornis  egg  is  not  hcautiful,  but  it  is  rare,  which  is  not 
surprising,  since  the  bird  ceased  laying  thousands,  or  perhaps 
hundreds  of  thousands,  of  years  ago.  Hence  the  market  price  of 
a  good  specimen  is  aliout  one  thousand  dollars.  The  habitat  of 
the  epyornis  was  ^ladagascar,  where  many  of  its  eggs  have  been 
exhumed  from  the  driftin«j  sands  of  the  southern  portion  of  tlie 
island.  This  bird  is  8ii])|>nsed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  fable  of 
the  roc  in  the    Arabian  Nights." 

The  Qggs  of  tlie  great  auk  are  even  more  valuable  than  tho^e 
of  the  epyornis.  It  is  true  that  in  1S79  two  were  sold  in  Edin- 
burgh for  four  dollars  apiece,  but  a  few  years  later  the  pair  sold 
for  two  thousand  four  liundrod  dollars.  The  specimen  in  the 
Natural  Museum  at  Wa  ;hington  was  purchased  in  1S51  for  one 
hundred  dollars.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  it  would  brinjr 
nowadays.  We  only  know  tliat  the  maximum  sum  so  far  reached 
for  a  <:ood  specimen  was  close  to  $lonO,  This  wus  paid  by  a 
collector  in  North  London.  TIk*  favorite  liauuts  of  the  «rreat 
auk  were  Labrador  and  the  southwest  coii^t  of  Iceland.  Audu- 
bon adds  that  it  was  not  uncommon  in  what  is  now  Newfound- 
land and  about  Nahant,  ^lassachusetts.  The  eL^Lrs  were  about 
5  inches  lonir  and  2  or  3  inches  wiile.  Tlu'V  weighed  about  a 
couple  of  ])ounds.  Just  sixty-eight  specimens  are  known  to  be 
in  existence.  Kach  has  its  lii-t(»ry.  In  the  Natural  History 
Museum  at  Newcastle,  Lngland,  which  possesses  one  of  the  tiut  st 
of  all  collections  relating  to  sea-birds,  the  curator  keeps  in  a 
locked  drawer  Mliat  a]>pears  at  first  sight  to  be  a  large  nund)er 
of  great  auks'  cl^lts.  ^''t  oidy  one  is  a  real  spi'i  iiuen,  the  rrst 
are  chalk  or  plaster  models  of  other  e:iistiug  treasures..  So  ^uud 
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are  the  imitations  that  only  a  practi.-cd  eye  ran  dotcct  tlie  real 
from  the  sliain,  handling  being,  of  course,  prohibited. 

Anieru-a  possesses  only  three,  one  at  \Va?;l)ington,  one  at 
Vassar,  and  another  at  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  iu 
Phila'h^lphia. 

The  moa  is  another  gigantic  reminijiconce  of  the  past.  It  be- 
came extinct  about  tlie  time  Cohunbus  discovi-red  America.  Its 
remain^^  Mere  not  disinterred  until  ISIIS.  One  of  the  eggs  was 
found  in  the  grave  of  a  Maori,  where  for  centuries  it  had  lain 
nnhroken.  It  was  of  a  greenish  color  and  measured  Oy^^l^Va 
inches. 

The  auk  and  other  monsters  of  antiquity  laid  Init  a  single  egg. 
So  do  the  penguins,  petrels,  and  many  troj)ic  l)irds  of  to-day. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  the  (piail  lays  from  twenty  to  thirty  eggs  at  a 
setting,  a  record  nund)(T  exceeded  only  under  unusual  cireum- 
stances  by  the  species  of  woodpecker  known  as  a  tlicker.  This 
bird  can  be  **  bled  of  her  eggs.  If  a  cou])le  are  abstracted  from 
the  (piota  in  her  nest,  she  will  replace  them,  continuing  t"  lay,  if 
necessary,  until  she  has  deposited  from  thirty  to  forty  eggs. 
These  will  gradually  dinnnish  in  size  until  the  very  last  attains 
only  half  tlie  tyi)ical  size.  A  case  is  recorded  where  a  iiicker 
ben  laid  71  eggs  in  73  days. 

The  difference  In  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  variou-  species 
is  due  to  the  ndative  difhculty  of  rearing  their  young.  Birds 
that  lay  only  one  or  two  eggs  have  few  enemies,  but  (juail  and 
other  game  birds  have  many,  so  that  larger  l)roods  must  be  reared. 

The  king  penguin  of  the  antarctic  regions  ])rotects  its  one 
big  wliite  egg  by  carrying  it  in  a  pouch  formed  bv  a  fold  of 
the  skin  of  the  belly.  Both  sexes  are  provided  with  this  aj)pend- 
age  during  the  breeding  season  and  relieve  each  other  of  the 
burden  at  intervals, 

£glantine  (a  far-off  derivation  from  the  Latin  aculentus 
through  the  French  aiglante),  the  sweetbrier.  It  grows  in  dry 
bnshy  places  and  burgeons  in  Jutic  and  July.  Being  pre- 
eminently the  poet's  flower,  an  eglantine  made  of  silver  was  the 
pnze  awarded  to  the  successful  poet  in  the  floral  gcmes  of 
Provence.  Ronsard  was  the  first  to  bear  away  this  trophy, 
but,  as  it  was  held  to  be  below  the  merit  of  the  work  and  the 
reputation  of  the  poet,  the  city  of  Toulouse  voluntarily  added  a 
M)lid  silver  image  of  Minerva.  Tlie  eglantine  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  the  honeysuckle  and  the  dog-rose.  Thus,  Milton, 
in  **  l/Allegro,"  speaks  of  "twisted  eglantine/'  The  poets  hnv* 
(^ppcially  celebrated  the  sweetness  of  its  odor.  Spenser,  in  his 
XXVIth  sonnet,  says,  "  Sweet  is  the  eglantine,  but  pricketh 
near,"  and  in  the  Fairie  Queen  "  he  alluded  to  the  "  fragrant 
21 
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f'l^Iantinp.'*  In  lli<*  of  tlu?  fairest  flowt-rs  with  whicli  the 
lirotliers  of  Iniot^'ciic  pn>jH)Sf  to  swii'icn  lior  sad  grave,  Sliakes- 
peare  makes  especial  mention  of  the  eglantine: 

Thou  shalt  not  laek 
Tlio  flower  tliat'H  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose,  nor 
The  azur'd  hjirclwll.  Iiko  thy  veins,  no,  nor 
The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom,  not  to  slander, 
Out-8W€eteD'd  not  tbj  breath. 

Cifmbelin0,  Act  IV,  Scene  2. 

Leigh  Hunt  has — 

Wild  me,  aweetbrier,  eglantine. 
All  tbeue  pretty  names  are  mine^ 

And  scent  in  every  leaf  is  mine. 
And  a  leaf  for  all  is  mine. 
And  the  ^icent — oh,  that's  divine! 
Happy,  aweet  and  pungent,  fine, 
Pure  as  dew  and  piek'd  aa  wine. 

But  if  wo  wi^h  to  licar  ^^olilcn  words  attaehod  to  the  poet*s 
flower,  it  is  to  Keats  wo  must  turn.    We  find  thnt  in  tho  "  Ode 
to  the  XiiilitiiigakV  it  is  called    the  pastoral  eglantine.*'  and  in 
Endymion/'    the  dew-sweet  eglantine."    Note  also  the  lines : 

Rain-Boented  eglantine 
Gave  temperate  sweets  to  that  well-wooing  sun. 

In  ^'Isahella/'  that  storehouse  of  jewelled  words  and  phrases^ 
Keats  says : 

Come  down,  we  pray  thee,  ere  the  hot  sun  count 
His  devsy  rosary  on  the  eglantine. 

In  1496  the  Amsterdam  Chamber  of  the  Eiglantine  was 
founded,  taking  for  its  motto  the  words  "  Blossoming  in  Love." 
Nearly  a  century  afterward  two  of  the  literary  guilds  of  Antwerp 
established  branches  at  Amsterdam,  bearing  the  titles  of  the 
Fig-tree  and  the  Wliite  Lavender  Bloom.  Henceforth  the  Eglan- 
tine Chamber  was  known  as  the  Old  Chamber. 

Electoral  College  of  the  United  States.   Never  perhaps  in 
all  history  has  ingenious  calculation  been  so  utterly  bafiOed  as  in 
the  case  of  the  machinery  established  by  the  Constitution  for  the 
choosing  of  president  and  vice-president.  The  electoral  coll^ 
was  intended  by  the  founders  to  work  in  a  very  different  manner 
from  that  to  which  it  has  been  wrested  by  their  successors.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton's  paper  on  the  election  of  the  president  (Federal^ 
ist.  No.  68)  explains  the  object  that  they  had  in  mind,  and 
demonstrates  that  none  of  iJiem,  including  himself,  had  the 
Flightest  notion  of  how  the  system  would  work  in  its  practical 
ap])lication.   '^The  mode  of  appointment  of  the  chief  magis- 
trates of  the  United  States,''  he  remarks,  ^  is  almost  the  ody 
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]uiri  of  the  sv>iteiii  whieli  has  escaped  without  sovoro  censure,  or 
which  has  received  the  sli^ditest  mark  of  api)r«>i)ati()ii  from  its 
opponents/'  This  unanimity  of  ])r:iise  lie  holds  to  he  amply 
justified.  "I  hesitate  not  to  atlirm/'  thus  he  continues,  "that, 
if  the  manner  of  it  he  not  perfect,  it  is  at  least  excellent.  It 
unites  in  an  eminent  degree  all  the  advantaixi-s,  the  union  of 
"rhich  was  to  he  wished  for."  The  notion  of  Hamilton  was  that, 
without  having  a  direct  popular  election,  the  sense  of  the  people 
should/'  in  his  words,  operate  in  the  choice  of  the  person  to 
whom  so  important  a  trust  was  to  he  confided.'*  The  election 
was  not  to  be  made  by  the  federal  legislature;  he  hardly  discusses 
that  possibility,  which  would  indeed  have  been  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  whole  theory  of  the  presidential  ofhce.  The  executive 
and  the  legislature  were  to  be  independent  bodies.  The  election 
was  to  be  a  popular  one;  that  is,  it  was  to  express  the  general 
feeling  of  the  people  at  the  time;  but  it  was  not  to  be  made  by 
direct  popular  election.  Hamilton  feared  that  the  direct  popular 
election  of  the  chief  magistrate  might  give  rise  to  tumult  and 
disorder.  He  thought  that  such  tumult  and  disorder  would  be 
lets  likely  to  happen  in  the  choice  of  several  intermediate  electors 
than  in  the  actual  choice  of  the  president  himself.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  wishes  to  hinder  cabal,  intrigue,  and  corruption." 
Theise,  he  thinks,  might  happen  in  the  case  of  any  "pre-existing 
bodir-  (.f  men" — a  phrase  which  of  course  takes  in  both  the 
fetleral  h  irislature  and  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States.  He 
holds  that  such  bodies  would  be  more  open  to  corrupt  influences, 
from  foreign  powers  or  otherwise,  than  a  body  of  men  chosen 
specially  for  the  purpose,  whom,  he  says,  there  would  not  he 
time  to  corrupt.  He  thinks  it  also  important  to  shut  out  all 
persons  who  might  be  supposed  to  have  any  special  devotion  to 
the  president  for  the  time  being,  among  whom  he  counts  sena- 
tors, representatives,  and  all  persons  holding  any  office  of  profit 
or  trust  under  the  United  States.  All  of  these  are  actually  shut 
out  hy  the  Constitution.  His  belief  was  that  the  people  would 
make  a  discreet  choice  of  electors,  and  that  the  electors  would 
make  a  discreet  choice  of  a  president. 

In  all  this  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ^^'isdom9  granting  the  one 

Kint  which  Hamilton  and  everybody  else  at  the  time  seem  to 
ve  taken  so  completely  for  granted  as  not  to  discuss  the  possi- 
bility of  anything  else, — that  the  electors  really  wonid  elect.  If 
thej  had  not  expected  that  the  intermediate  body  would  exer- 
cise a  discretion  of  their  own,  the  founders  of  the  Constitution 
woold  certainly  not  have  invented  such  an  interm^iate  bodv. 
Their  notion  was  that  the  electors  would  freely  discuss  and  delib- 
erate, and  that  each  man  would  vote  for  the  candidate  whom  he 
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personally  believed  to  l»o  l-ost  fitted  for  t!ie  place.  Hamilton 
eoneeived  a  j^tate  of  thin;:<  iu  wiiicii  the  electors  would  represent 
th*'  ;:oneral  feeling  of  the  people  at  the  time:  in  whiih  a  majority 
of  ih'  in  would  express  the  general  wishes  of  tht-  majority  of  the 
|>eopIe,  hut  in  which  they  would  go  to  the  work  of  election  alto- 
gether unfettered  hy  instructions  as  to  partKular  persons.  Xor 
was  the  expectation  at  all  an  unreasonable  one.  It  was  what 
might  be  fairly  expected  to  happen  in  any  community  which  was 
not  yet  broadly  divided  into  two  strongly  marked  political  parties. 
The  case  is  the  same  as  that  of  intermediate  election  for  anv 
other  purp<jsc,  say  for  parliamentary  representatives.  Where 
there  are  no  sharp  political  differences,  where  the  questions  are 
likely  to  be  less  as  to  ends  than  as  to  the  adaptation  of  means 
to  endSy  it  is  quite  intelligible  that  election  by  chosen  electors 
may  give  a  better  representative  body  than  direct  popular  elec- 
tion. But  as  soon  as  sharply  marked  and  organized  political 
parties  arise,  it  is  no  use  asking  whether  the  intermediate  election 
will  or  will  not  provide  a  better  re])resentative  body,  for  the  in* 
termediate  election  will  come  to  be  a  mere  form.  The  only 
question  asked  of  the  intermediate  electors,  the  only  instructions 
given  to  them,  will  be  for  whom  they  will  vote  at  the  final  elec- 
tion. In  the  present  condition  of  England  or  of  the  United 
States  such  a  process  would  be  an  empty  and  cumbrous  form.  In 
Norway  we  can  well  understand  that  it  may  be  otlierwise. 

So  it  has  been  with  the  American  presidency.  The  founders 
of  the  Constitution  believed  that  the  people  would  elect  men 
whom  they  could  trust,  men  who  represented  their  general  politi- 
cal wishes,  and  would  leave  it  to  them  freely  to  choose  a  presi- 
dent. As  it  has  happened,  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  of 
which  Hamilton  could  say  that  it  was  the  one  which  was  most 
generally  apjiroved  is  the  ono  which  has  most  utterly  broken 
down.  The  election  of  electors  has  become  a  mere  form.  The 
electors  exercise  no  discretion;  they  simply  vote  for  the  man  of 
their  party,  the  man  for  whom  they  are  chosen  to  vote. 

The  rule  that  the  choice  of  the  electors  settles  the  choice  of 
the  president  is  so  thoroughly  taken  for  granted  that  popular 
language  has  adapted  itself  to  what  is  the  practical  aspect  of  the 
case.  We  hear  that  Tilden  or  Hayes  has  carried  such  a  State. 
That  means  that  that  State  has  elected  electors  who  must,  unless 
they  break  their  faith  to  their  party,  vote  for  Tilden  or  for 
Hayes.  Yet,  as  far  as  the  law  goes,  these  electors  may  vote 
according  to  their  personal  discretion,  for  Tilden  or  Hayes  or 
any  one  else  that  they  choose.  But  the  possibility  of  their  doing 
so  is  not  taken  into  consideration.  It  is  assumed  that  the  popular 
vote,  the  vote  for  the  electors,  decide:^  the  vote  for  the  president 
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whom  those  electors  are  to  chooee.  In  popular  speech  the  clcc- 
tioQ  of  electors  is  often  Spoken  of  as  tlie  election  of  the  president. 
And  so  it  practically  is^  with  one  important  (lualification.  It  is 
always  possible — and  it  has  sometimes  hai)|iened — that  a  prcsi- 
deBt  may  he  chosen  who  has  not  the  popular  vote  in  his  favor. 
This  is  no  more  than  may  always  ha])|)en  in  any  representative 
body.  The  majority  who  carry  a  measure  may  have  been  chosen 
by  small  majorities  in  their  several  constituencies,  while  the 
minority  who  vainly  oppose  it  may  have  heeu  chosen  hv  larLre 
majorities,  and  may  really  represent  a  majority  of  the  pcojtlc. 
Ix^t  representation  be  ever  so  closely  apportioned  to  ])ojnilati()n, 
let  there  l)e  universal  suflrage  and  equal  oloctoral  (lifjtricts,  still 
there  is  always  the  chance  that  the  niinnritv  m.iv  in  this  way  get 
the  upper  hand. — Saturday  Review,  Dcicmih  r  !>,  isTU. 

Electric  Light.  The  earliest  notice  of  an  electric  light 
appeared  in  the  Journ/il  of  tlw  Socirli/  of  .1 /      vol.  i,  j). 

*'0n  Friday  last  1 1>.,  May  18,'  1S5:?]  one  of  the  Citizen 
Steamers  started  from  Chelsea  for  (iravescnd  at  H  P.M.,  carry- 
ing: an  electric  li^dit  with  a  paraholic  reileetor  on  each  paddle- 
box,  retnrninj;  to  town  at  a.m.  The  lainj)s  hrilliantlv  illu- 
minated hoth  hanks  of  the  river,  sheddinir  a  flood  of  li^dit  on  the 
ohjects  and  edifices  in  the  way,  includin;^^  Ciit  lsea  C(dle.ire,  tin- 
licenses  of  Parliament,  St.  Paul's,  and  Crccnwieh  Ilosi)ital. 
Tlie  effect,  as  seen  from  the  hrid<ies,  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
markaldy  strikimr  and  h(^autiful.  'I'he  shij)pin;^  in  the  pool, 
Ix'low  I^mdon  lirid^e,  was  as  conspicuously  seen  as  in  the  li<rht 
of  day — a  most  important  fact  in  relation  to  the  sul)j(M't  of  safety 
to  life  at  sea,  and  the  national  (piestion  <d'  a  perfivt  system  of 
light-houses  on  the  liritish  coast."    See  Lkjiiti nc,  J'!li:(  ruir. 

Elephant.  The  popular  notion  about  elephants  is  dcriv(^d 
from  the  courts  and  camps  of  the  Kast.  They  arc  riirhtly  enoULrli 
l)elieved  to  })lay  a  ])rominent  })art  in  reviews,  durhars,  and  other 
««ilenin  pa^reants  in  which  Oriental  nui;znificence  is  seen  sich'  by 
side  witli  Western  syiiimetrv  and  order.  Most  people  are  aware 
that  most  of  the  ti«:crs  annually  slain  in  India  are  shot  hy  sj)orts- 
nien  securely  seate(l  in  a  howdah  on  the  ha(  k  of  an  ele|)hant.  So 
far  sr>  <jood.  Some  })eople  may  need  to  he  i-eminded  that  these 
useful  l)easts  are  employed  for  many  douu'stic  })urposes.  and  are 
often  riiaintaine<l  all  over  India  hy  native  gentlemen  who  never 
face<l  a  tiizer  or  handled  a  <:un.  English  gentlemen  engaL'ed  in 
commercial  or  a<rricultural  pursuits  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
find  such  an  animal  to  he  well  worth  his  keep  in  many  ways. 
It  brings  in  the  collections  of  rent  from  an  out-sfafi :>n  to  liead- 
qnartcrs.  It  takes  importjint  letters  or  supplies  riLfht  aen^s 
country.   It  will  carry  half-a-dozen  servants^  with  bed,  baggage, 
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ami  (Odkiii;:  ;i|»j>ai;itu>.  t(»  iiny  )  l.in'  wliriv  these  adjiin*  t>  or 
iiero^anes  cani.ol  ie;.(li!y  l>e  olitaiiitd.*    it  fiiaMes  the  iiaLi\e 
a<j:eiiis  «)f  a  faelory  to  travel  about  wiiii  M'curity  against  accidents 
or  robbery.    Where  roads  have  not  been  (onstruetcd,  or  are  im- 
passable for  vehieles  during  the  rainy  season,  the  ek'nliant  is 
(Mpial  to  any  emergency.    To  swim  rivers,  to  skirt  or  warle 
through  swamps,  to  stej)  cleverly  over  fences,  to  fray  a  path 
through  reeds,  to  break  down  fon*st  tre<'<  firmly  eonin'cted  l^V 
loug  trailing  creepers,  is  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  this  sag-a- 
cions,  j)owerful,  and  o1>edient  servant.    It  is  true  that  three  or 
four  miles  an  hour  is  the  average  rate  of  progress,  and  that 
it  is  hardly  fair  to  exact  of  an  animal  more  tliau  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  of  marcli  in  the  day. 

The  cost  of  an  ek'phant's  keep,  in  food  and  attendance, 
very  considerable,   Xot  every  kind  of  leaf  is  palatable  to  him  ; 
whole  tracts  of  country  covered  with  forest  trees  are  absolutely 
useless  for  the  feeding  of  elephants.    lie  must  have  a  mahout  to 
give  him  his  daily  hath  and  rub  him  down  afterward.    He  must 
be  ])rotected  from  tropic  rains  in  a  high-roofed  bam.  Moreover, 
an  elephant  may,  und*  r  bad  management,  become  as  fertile  a 
source  of  quarrel  as  rabbits  or  hares.   Some  have  a  vicious  habit 
of  getting  rid  of  tlieir  fastenings,  and  making  nightly  expeditions 
into  fields  of  rice  or  sugar-cane.  A  mahout,  with  the  recklessness 
or  nonchalance  of  Asiatic  menials,  will  take  his  elephant  right 
through  a  field  of  rice,  wheat,  or  pulse  to  save  a  circuit  of  a  few 
hundred  yards,  or  he  will  permit  it  to  pluck  tlie  finest  fruits  of 
the  orchard,  or,  as  he  passes  through  a  village,  will  slyly  connive 
nt  a  push  or  a  shove  that  annihilates  a  line  of  simeliouses,  or  huts 
made  of  wattles,  mud,  and  thatch.    Incensed  land-owners,  de- 
frauded of  their  rents  or  defied  by  tlioir  tenants,  have  often  been 
known  quietly  to  send  a  posse  of  servants  on  an  elephant  into 
the  garden  or  field  of  their  adversary,  and  to  trust  to  subsequent 
chicanery  and  corruption  to  me<!t  and  counteract  the  tale  of 
a  plundered  homestead  and  a  ravaged  crop. 

Wild  stories  have  been  told  about  the  longevity  of  the  de- 
phant.  Pliny  set  its  maximum  age  at  300  years;  Aristotle  de- 
clared for  200  years.  Philostratus  was  content  wiUi  no  such 
modest  figures.  He  asserted  that  an  elephant  belonging  to  King 
Porus  not  only  lived  long  enough  to  become  a  great  favorite 
with  that  monarch,  but  actually  survived  its  royal  master  for  four 
solid  centuries !  In  actual  fact  the  average  age  of  an  elephant 
is  about  100  years. 

Wild  elephants  were  caught  and  trained  at  an  early  period. 
Arrian  (drca  104  a.d.)  gives  an  account  of  the  capturing  of 
elephants  in  India  which  does  not  differ  much  from  modem 
methods. 
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The  history  of  the  Maccabees  informs  us,  that  in  the  army 
of  Antiochus,  **  to  every  elephant  they  appointed  a  thousand 
men,  armt-d  with  coats  of  mail,  and  five  hundred  horsemen  of 
the  best :  these  were  ready  on  every  occasion ;  wherever  the  beast 
was,  and  whithersoever  he  went,  they  went  also;  and,  upon 
the  elephants  were  stron<j  towers  of  wood,  tilled  with  armed  men. 
]>e«idc^  the  Indian  that  nded  them."  The  eK-pliant  was  dome^ti- 
tated  by  the  Carthaginians,  wh(»  employed  it  in  tlieir  wars  with 
Kume.  Xo  African  race  has  since  sneeeeded  in  re(  laimin«r  this 
hijjhlv  intelliw-ent  and  natiirallv  docih'  animal,  a  fact  which  is 
oftt^n  cited  in  proof  of  the  freneral  inferiority  of  the  ne^ro  race. 
Although  Ca'sar  does  not  allude  to  the  fact  in  his  "Commen- 
taries/' it  is  generally  lu'lieved  that  he  brought  elephants  with 
him  to  Britain,  and  that  thev  contrilmted  to  his  eoiKpiest  of  the 
island.  An  old  writer  tells  us  that  C;esar,  having  attempted  un- 
pnccessfully  to  cross  the  Thames,  fenced  a  large  elephant  which 
he  had  with  him  with  a  coat-of-mail,  built  a  large  turret  on  it, 
and  jHitting  up  bowmen  and  slingers,  ordered  them  to  pass  first 
into  the  strt^am.  The  Hritons,  terrified  at  sight  of  this  unknown 
and  monstrous  animal,  fied  in  the  wildest  confusion. 

In  the  year  802  an  elephant  was  sent  to  Charlenuigne  by 
Haroun-al-Kascliid,  Cali})h  of  the  Saracens.  In  r?55  Louis  IX, 
of  France,  presented  an  elephant  to  his  English  contemporary 
Henry  III,  which  he  had  })rohahly  procure(l  from  some  of  the 
African  cl:iefs  during  liis  invasion  of  Palestine  by  way  of  Kgvpt. 
This  elephant  was  kept  in  the  Tower  of  London  ;  and  Henry  111, 
in  a  precept  to  the  sberilf  of  T^ondon.  says,  "  we  conuuand  voi?. 
that,  of  the  farm  of  our  city,  ye  cau<e  witliout  delay,  to  be  bnilt 
at  our  Tower  of  London,  one  house  of  forty  feet  long,  and  twentv 
f<.'et  deep,  for  our  elephant."  Matthew  Paris,  1/ isfnria  A  ngjonifii , 
Fays  this  was  the  first  elephant  ever  seen  in  England.  Pope 
IjCo  X  was  presented  with  an  <'lei»hant  bv  Emanuel  of  Portuiral ; 
and  we  read  abnut  the  same  period  of  another  at  the  court  of  the 
Quet^n  of  Bohemia. 

During  the  middle  ages  little  was  known  al)out  these  animald 
except  through  the  inaccurate  representiition  of  them  upon 
medals.  So  recently  as  1673  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  "  Vulgar 
and  Common  Ern)rs,''  notices  the  j)revalent  opinion  that  tlic 
elephant  has  no  joints  and  never  lies  down. 

Shakespeare  endorses  the  vulgar  error,  when  he  makes 
Ulysses  say,  "  TroiJus  and  Gressida,*'  act  ii,  sc.  3: 

The  elephant  hath  joints,  but  none  for  courteHy;        le^s  an- 
le$E*  for  necetmity.  not  for  flexure. 

Tn  the  earliest  carved  example  of  the  elephant  in  the  Cathe- 
dral at  Exeter  the  hocks  are  turned  the  wrong  way. 
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The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Flying  Post, 
London^  on  November  2d,  1701: 

This  is  to  give  notice  that  there  is  lately  arrived  a  large  elepha,iit« 

the  biggest  that  ever  was  in  Europe,  and  performs  varieties  of  ex- 
ercise for  Diversion  and  Laii;j;hter,  viz.:  Kxeroises  the  Musket,  flour- 
ishes the  Colours,  very  ninihh'  and  swift  in  several  l'o>lures;  He  also 
l)eurs  two  persons  upon  his  Trunck,  two  upon  his  ears  and  ten  upon 
his  Back;  with  several  varieties.  It  is  to  be  seen  at  the  White  Horse 
Inn  in  Fleet  Street  from  10  in  the  morning  till  6  at  Night. 

Kvidontly  Lester  W'allark  was  wrong  when,  in  his  "  Memories 
of  Fifty  Years."  lie  deelared  thai  the  lirst  elephant  ever  exhib- 
ited alive  in  Knghind  came  over  in  Klliston's  day.  But  undoubt- 
edly this  was  the  first  elej)hant  that  ever  went  mad  on  English 
soil  and  had  to  he  killed.  The  event  created  much  excitement  and 
was  naturallv  in  evcrvhodv's  mind.  Wallack  tells  us  that 
EUiston,  in  his  gouty  old  age,  used  to  go  to  Drury  l^ane  theatre 
every  night,  ])art icularly  if  one  of  his  own  famous  parts  wvtq 
heing  acted  by  the  elder  Wallack.  **  Being  wheeled  (hnvn  to  the 
jtrompter's  place  in  an  invalid  chair,  he  would  sit  and  watch  all 
that  was  going  on.  In  the  ma<l  scene  in  The  lirlle's  Sirafnt/etn, 
Doricourt,  who  is  feigning  madness,  has  a  little  extravagant  busi- 
ness and,  at  a  certain  exit,  utters  siuue  wildly  absurd  nonsense, 
such  as  '  Bring  me  a  pigeon  pie  of  snakes."  On  tlie  night  in 
fiu(>ti(>n,  when  the  town  talks  of  nothing  but  the  dead  elephant, 
m\  father,  on  his  exit  after  the  nuid  sceiu',  shouted.  '  Brini:  me 
a  pi('kle(l  elephant,'  to  the  delight  of  the  easily  plca-ed  liouse,  but 
to  the  disgust  of  the  senssilive  EUiston,  who,  shaking  his  gouty 
fist  at  him,  cried : 

**  Damn  it,  you  lucky  rasf  al.   They  never  pickled  an  elephant 
for  me  in  the  davs  1  i>laved  Doricourt ! 

The  first  e^^pliant  exhiliited  in  America  is  announced,  in  an 
advertisement  printed  in  the  Philadelphia  Aurora,  July  1^"^.  ITiM), 
as  luning  just  arrived  *M'rom  Xew  York  in  this  city,  on  his  way 
to  Charleston.  lie  possesses  the  Adroitness  of  the  Beaver,  the 
Intelligence  of  the  Ape,  and  the  Fidelity  of  the  Dog.  He  is  the 
largest  among  (,)uadru)>eds,  the  earth  trembles  under  his  feet; 
he  has  the  power  of  tearing  up  the  largest  trees  and  yet  is 
tractable  to  those  who  use  him  well.  .  .  .  This  Eleidinnt 
now  olTered  for  public  Exhilution  is  about  ihnv  years,  near  six 
feet  high.  lie  is  of  the  largest  species,  growing  to  the  height  of 
Fixteeii  f<x't.  .  .  .  lie  was  purchased  in  New  Y'ork  for  Ten 
Thousand  Dollars." 

Grown  people  were  charged  half  a  dollar  and  ehildien  a 
quarter  to  (tee  this  ^reat  sisrht. 

In  his  "Land  of  the  White  Elephant  "  (New  York,  1S74), 
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Frank  Vincent  irivcs  an  intcrestinj^  accouni  of  tlif  elephants  em- 
piuved  in  the  immense  tinibtr-yards  at  Mauhnain. 

The  |K)Nver,  Hajraeity,  and  docility  dis])layed  hy  tliesf  trained  ani- 
mals are  wonderful.  They  are  chielly  einj)loye<l  in  drawinjj^,  »taiking, 
aud  shifting;  the  huge  teak  logs,  Bonie  of  them  weighinK  aii  nmcli  us 
two  toiw,  which  are  cut  in  the  forests  upon  the  banks  of  the  Salween, 
find  floated  down  the  riv<>r  to  timber-yards.  A  log  that  forty  coolies 
can  scarcely  move.  Die  elejiliant  will  quietly  lift  upon  lii-^  tuskn,  and 
hohiiii;?  it  there  with  hi^>  i»rolK)scis.  will  carry  it  to  wliattvcr  part  of 
ihe  ^'urd  he  may  be  directed  by  bin  driver.  He  will  alho,  Uhing  trunk, 
feet,  and  tusks,  pile  the  huge  timbers  with  the  utmost  precision.  It  is 
•surprising  to  sei>  the  sagacious  animal  select  and  pick  out  particular 
timbers  from  the  centre  of  a  larLr<'  heap  at  the  driver's  command.  Tlie 
fl««»pbarit!«  are  directed  by  spoken  orders,  pressure  of  the  driver's  feet, 
and  the  goad.  It  usually  requires  a  year  and  a  half  to  train  an 
elephant  thoroughly  for  the  lumber  business.  Sometimes  an  animal  will 
break  his  tusks  'roni  being  forced  by  an  ignorant  or  brutal  driver  to 
carry  an  excessive  load,  but  generally  he  knows  his  own  strength,  and  re- 
fuses to  lift  more  than  his  tusks  will  Iwar.'  Should  these  break  olF 
clo<^  to  the  head,  the  elephant  would  die;  if  only  cracked,  they  are 
bound  with  iron,  and  rendered  as  serviceable  as  before. 

Thefie  of  course  are  only  ordinary  elephants.  Even  in  Siam 
white  elephants  are  very  scarce.  One  nii;:ht  say  indeed  that  they 
do  not  exist  even  there,  for  at  its  whitest  tlie  elephant  is  merely 
liglit-i-olored  or  spotted.  Prohahly  the  li<;htest  alhino  ever  seen 
in  Siam  v  ns  one  brought  over  to  Bangkok  in  1880  hy  a  European 
ciicoB.  But  the  rains  fell  and  the  paint  came  off  and  there  was 
much  public  indiirnntion.  The  elephant  died  a  few  days  later; 
^the  judgment  of  Buddha/'  said  the  Siamese  whose  duty  it  was 
to  supply  him  with  fcod. 

Sometimes  in  the  rutting  season  a  tame  elephant  goes  tem- 
porarily mad,  and  is  transformed  from  a  serviceable  drudge  into 
a  demon  of  inventive  malice  and  deliherate  revenge.  An  ele- 
phant has  been  known,  when  in  this  state,  to  take  up  a  com- 
manding ]»osition  on  a  high  road  and  near  a  vill.iire,  and  to  deal 
death  and  destruction  round  him  for  a  week  to«^cther.  Old 
women  and  children  cau<?ht  and  pounded  to  a  jelly;  corpses 
whirled  ronnd  in  mockery  hy  the  trunk  of  the  infuriated  animal; 
s'veral  houses  unroofed  or  thrown  down;  ])ortly  native  erentlcmen 
flying  out  of  their  palanquins;  communication  stopped,  and  the 
whole  neighborhood  in  a  panic — this  has  not  unfrequently  been 
the  tenor  of  the  police  reports  for  days,  until  a  spherical  bullet 
from  the  practised  hand  of  a  sporting  magistrate  or  indigo- 
planter  gives  the  destroyer  his  quietus. 

There  are  only  two  or  three  places  where  a  shot  is  effective. 
Either  the  charge  of  the  animal  must  be  awaited,  and  the  aim 
must  be  taken  at  the  hollow  just  above  the  trunk,  or,  if  the 
sportsman  has  not  coolness  enough  for  this  venture^  a  side  shot 
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throu^rli  tlio  oye  will  du  etjiially  well.  It  is  well  known  tliat 
the  Kugli>li  Major  Kogers  killed  some  twelve  hundred  wild  ele- 
phants in  tlie  jungles  of  Ceylon,  and  rarely  failed  in  despatehiiig 
his  vietini  at  one  shot.  But  then  he  liad  thoroughly  studied  the 
habits  of  the  nnimal,  whether  single  or  in  herds,  was  a  first- 
rate  sliot,  and  had  the  assistanee  of  a  native  so  cool  and  daring  as 
to  be  able  to  walk  np  to  a  herd  and  pull  the  tail  of  an  unsuspect- 
ing beast,  whieh,  in  consequence,  looked  round  and  presented  a 
favorable  shot  to  the  experienced  sportsman. 

Elevated  Railroad,  familiarly  known  in  Xew  York  and 
other  American  cities  as  the  L. 

A  very  close  approximation  to  the  modern  elevated  road  was 
conceived  of  in  France  by  J.  Telle  and  described  in  a  pamphlet 
which  he  issued  altout  the  beginnin/;  of  1855.  The  Paris  IlluS' 
tration  for  April  2^,  1856,  made  this  idea  the  subject  of  illus- 
tration and  accompanying  explanation.  It  quotes  from  Tellers 
pamphlet  the  pnrposes  of  the  invention,  among  whidi  an*:  The 
clearing  of  tlie  streets  of  Paris  or  any  other  large  city,  the  lower- 
ing of  transportation  fares,  the  saving  of  time,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  closer  civic  relations. 

"The  means  of  exei*ntion,"  continued  ^f.  Telle,  "are  as  sim- 
ple as  the  end  in  view:  they  consist  in  creating  a  net-work  of 
railways  or  even  a  single  line  in  the  interior  of  great  centres 
of  trade.    This  net-work  or  line  will  in  no  way  interfere  with 
the  nse  of  sidewalks  and  driveways  already  established  on  the 
siirfaee  of  the  ground.    It  will  run  sonu'times  above  and  some- 
times below  street  level.    In  the  former  ease  it  will  be  elevated 
at  a  height  of  one  story  upon  arehes  in  the  form  of  a  viaduet. 
Whenever  our  railway  i-  erossed  by  streets,  (juays,  boulevanls, 
canals,  rivers,  or  railroads,  it  will  ever  be  j)laeed  above  or  below 
the  soil  in  sueli  fa>]iion  that  it  can  never  interfere  with  tratlic 
or  pede8triani>nj.    If  it  he  above  the  S(»il,  there  will  be  estab- 
lished at  the  point  of  meeting:  a  liridge  eonstrueled  of  arehes,  or 
otiier  suj)j)orts,  s(»  that  our  railway  is  ne\er  halted  in  its  progress. 
If  necessary,  a  seeoiul  story  may  be  su|)erinipo>ed,  and  the  upper 
one  can  be  ilevoted  to  frei;:ht  aIon(%  the  h)uer  one  to  passengers. 
The  structures  j)Ut  up  to  the  riiilil  or  left  of  the  elevated  railway, 
which  we  shall  call  ninisons  f'l  rrn  s  (iron  houses)  nniy  be  bold, 
or  rented,  or  retaine«l  as  ei i(  iimstanees  mav  determine.'* 

It  nniy  be  ad»led,  with  a  seiublanet^  at  lea.^t  of  truth,  that  the 
elevated  roa<l  originated  in  the  llinudayas.  At  Kulu  there  is  an 
aerial  railroad  centuries  old  which  is  in  annual  use  at  a  great 
religions  festival  celebrated  tliere. 

From  a  clitT  overhnn<ring  a  precipitous  gurLTe  T<M)  feet  wide 
.  and  luuic  tiiau  iOO  Icct  deep  a  rope  is  bt retched.   The  other  cud 
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h  fastened  to  a  strong  stake  on  the  opposite  Fide  of  the  ravine.  . 
The  rope  is  nearly  2500  feet  lung.  Whon  Htretchecl  taut  the 
upper  end  is  several  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  lower.  Down 
the  terrible  incline  slides  the  wor8hii»per  or  performer,  teclinieally 
the  jheri ;  tlie  precaution  having  first  l)een  taken  to  wet  the  rope 
so  it  will  not  catch  fire  hy  friction.  Tlie  jheri  sits  asti  i  l*'  <>n  a 
land  of  rough  wooden  saddle  fitted  with  lioh-s  through  which  the 
rope  is  threaded.  Bags  of  sand  are  attached  to  his  legs  to  enable 
hiin  to  maintain  an  npright  position  during  his  headlong  descent^ 
and  also  to  increase  the  momentum.  The  lower  end  of  tlie  roi>e 
is  wound  round  with  rugs  and  carpets,  in  order  to  check  the 
descent  at  landing,  and  prevent  the  jheri  from  dashing  his  hrains 
out  against  the  pole  to  which  the  rope  is  fastened.  'J'he  first 
few  hundred  yards  of  the  descent  are  accomplished  with  lightning 
speed,  as  is  indicated  hv  the  stream  of  smoke  that  follows  in  the 
jheri^s  w;i';«\  The  incline  then  diminishes  and  the  pace  hecomes 
flower  and  slower,  so  that  hv  the  time  he  reaches  the  goal  he  is 
alo'  to  stop  himself  without  danger.  A  successful  flight  is 
thought  to  assure  a  prosperous  agricultural  season. 

^ew  York  was  the  pioneer  city  in  establishing  tiie  elevated 
metropolitan  railway  as  we  know  it  to-day.  The  first  line  was 
constructed  by  Charles  T.  Harvey  on  Greenwich  street  and 
finit  opierated  in  1867.  The  first  stretch  of  road  was  built  from 
IJaitery  Place  up  to  the  old  School  29.  The  first  car  ran  over 
it  July  2,  1867.  The  structure  was  extended  to  Cortland  Street 
in  1868  and  to  29th  Street,  via  9th  Avenue,  in  1869.  The 
road  had  a  single  track.  The  motive  power  was  a  cable.  The 
experiment  was  unpopular — ^passengers  disliked  the  dizzy  height 
— «nd  it  failed  in  1870. 

On  December  1,  1875,  the  Gilbert  Boad,  called  after  its 
projector.  Dr.  Rufus  H.  Gilbert,  was  definitely  authorized.  In 
September,  1877,  the  Court  of  Appeals  ended  the  weary  course 
of  litigation  by  declaring  its  charter  constitutional.  It  was 
opened  to  traffic  from  Rector  street  to  Central  Park  along  Sixth 
avenue^  but  it  had  then  ])as8ed  from  the  Gilbert  incorporators 
and  was  known  as  the  Metropolitan  Elevated  Road.  Dr.  Gil- 
bert's first  plan  was  to  erect  a  pneumatic  tube  suspended  from 
lofty  arches,  the  same  principle  as  had  been  employed  in  the 
Beach  underground  road,  of  which  a  sample  section  under 
Broadway  from  Warren  street  nearly  to  ^lurray  street  liad  heen 
opened  to  inspection  on  April  26,  1870.  Dr.  Gilbert  s  idea 
va«  that  cars  blown  through  this  hiirh  tube  would  he  nriiseless 
and  out  of  sight,  thus  overcoming  the  difficulties  whi(  h  inter- 
fered with  the  first  Greenwich  street  elevated.  When  the  pneu- 
matic tube  was  found  impracticable  Dr.  Gilbert  returned  with 
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a  now  plan,  to  retain  the  lower  hnlf  of  ilie  lul)C  and  to  operate 
a  sti-ain  road  in  this  trough,  for  a  }>art  of  the  objection  was 
that  propurty  owners  were  not  willing  to  concede  to  elevated 
passengers  tfie  j)rivil('ge  of  inspection  of  second  storv  domes- 
ticity. In  the  final  statue  the  Gilbert  road  became  no  more  than 
a  stfarn  operated  elevated.  Klevated  roads  were  assigned  to 
Ninth,  Sixth,  Third,  and  Sotond  avenues,  and  allotted  evenly  to 
Dr.  (iilbcrt's  company  and  tlic  New  York  Elovjit'  d.  which  waa 
then  the  corporation  owning  the  (Jreenwich  stnxt  line. 

In  its  issue  for  August  31,  ISSH,  (' /iambi' rs'  Journal  had  this 
item  from  America,  annotated  l>y  its  own  editor:  An  engineer 
of  Chicago  has  projiosed  a  system  of  elevated  railways  for  that 
city,  the  lines  t(»  l)*^  ;it  a  lieiglit  of  TJO  feet  above  the  pavement, 
BO  as  to  clear  the  roofs  of  the  largt\<t  houses.  This  ]dan  is  put 
forward  chietly  on  account  of  its  non-obstruction  of  the  light, 
and  also  because  its  noise  will  not  be  so  troublesome  as  that  of 
a  railway  at  a  lower  elevation.  The  passengers  would  be  raided 
to  the  aerial  stations  bv  nx'ans  of  lifts. 

"This  plan,"  says  Wiseacres,  editorially,  '*  i-  never  likelv  to 
he  carried  out,  if  for  nothing  else  than  that  it  would  (piito  «lestrov 
the  architectural  features  of  a  city.  It  is  far  better  t  >  keep 
metropolitan  lines  bchtw  ground  an<l  out  of  sight  as  much  as 
possible;  and,  although  the  uidiealthiTiess  of  a  vitiated  atmo?- 
})liere  may  be  pleaded,  every  one  knows  that  fresh  air  can  be 
R'cured  in  the  tunm  Is  if  only  the  directors  of  the  railroad  will 
go  to  the  necessary  cx|)ense.'* 

Elevator  or  Lift.  The  wor.l  lift  "  is  universal  in  England 
for  what  in  America  is  he>t  known  as  an  '^elevator."  The 
earliest  mention  of  any  device  of  this  sort  is  found  in  \  itruvius, 
who  describes  a  hoisting  machine,  invented  bv  Archimedes  {circa 
B.C.  23G),  which  was  worked  by  ropes  coiled  upon  a  wind  in  lt 
drum  by  a  capstan  and  levers.  Another  hoisting  machine  men- 
tioned by  the  same  authority  was  made  to  rotate  bv  men  walking 
inside  the  capstan.  A  primitive  elevator  of  this  sort  is  stiil 
extant  in  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine  on  Mount  Sinai.  This  is 
worked  by  a  capstan,  and  is  used  to  lift  either  passengers  or 
freight  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  second  story. 

About  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  Parisian  inven- 
tor named  Villayer  constructed  a  lifting  apparatus  for  a  single 
person.  He  called  it  a  flying  chair.  It  was  simply  a  (hair 
attached  to  a  rope  which  was  passed  over  a  pulley — or  somethim; 
which  did  duty  for  one — and  had  a  weight  at  its  other  end  to 
counterbalance  the  chair  and  the  occupant.  It  continued  in 
fashion  until  a  mishap  occurred  to  the  king's  daughter  at 
Versailles.  The  machinery  failed  to  work  when  she  was  half  way 
up,  and  there  she  stuck  for  fhrec  good  hours  before  she  could  be  v 
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lescacd  by  her  servants^  who  had  to  break  away  the  wall  to  release 
her.  Flying  chairs''  were  not  much  used  at  court  afterward. 
This  ttoiy  is  told  in  Daiigeau's  Journal  of  the  Court  of 
Louis  XIV,  published  posthumously  in  1720. 

Some  years  later  M.  Thronier,  who  dabbled  in  mecbanics 
in  his  leisure  time,  made  a  similar  cbair,  wbieh  be  worked  from 
the  balcony  outside  bis  window.  lie  tbns  escapod  the  dandier  of 
bf?in«r  shut  up  in  a  j^baft  as  tbe  kin^^'s  dau^diter  had  boon. 
M.  Thornier  kept  bis  arranjxenuiit  socrot  and  had  manv  a  lau^^di 
at  the  expense  of  liis  friends  who  eame  to  visit  liim.  When  they 
left  liirn  be  wouhl  make  .^ome  excuse  for  not  <roin<;  down  stairs 
With  lliein,  but  when  ihev  reaehed  the  courtyard  they  wi-re  amazed 
to  find  bim  standing  there  awailiii;^  them.  To  their  (|uestions 
he  wtiiild  return  je-linir  re])lies,  and  then  seat  himself  in  his 
chair  and  jzo  nj)  so  quickly  that  they  were  unahh*  to  discover 
how  bo  ditl  it.  Nemesis  overtook  bim.  One  day,  instead  of 
sur])risin;/  bis  friends  a^jreeahly  he  did  so  disagreeably,  for  tbe 
machinery  broke  and  he  came  greatly  to  grief,  lie  used  the 
staircase  after  his  recovery. 

Steam  hoists  for  the  lifting  of  freight  came  in  with  the  begin- 
ning of  tbe  nineteenth  century. 

The  father  of  tbe  modern  platform  elevator  was  TTenry 
Waterman,  of  New  York,  who  in  ISol)  constructed  one  for  the 
firm  of  Hecker  Brothers,  Hour  merchants.  It  was  operated  l)y 
means  of  a  lever  within  the  framework  of  the  i)laiform.  Almost 
simultaneously  George  11.  Fox  an<l  Co.,  of  Jioston,  started  into 
the  business,  and  introduced  sui-cessive  impro\ements.  Tbe 
worm  gear  of  ISoO  was  supplanted  l)y  a  wire  ro|)e  in  1^^^.  Cyrus 
\V.  l^aldwin,  of  Brooklyn,  began  the  experiments  which  led  to 
the  perfecting  of  the  hydraulic  elevator  some  time  in  the  mid- 
fifties. 

Accidents  were  fretpient  with  all  tbe  early  elevators.  A 
notable  one  occurred  at  tbe  store  of  Kmiiions,  Dan  forth  and 
Scuddor  in  State  Street,  Boston.  An  elevator  platform  l)uilt  by 
Albert  Hetteley,  of  tbe  firm  of  William  Adams  &  Co.,  fell  from 
a  great  height  into  tbe  cellar  beneath  the  hoistway.  It  was  laden 
with  seven  boxes  of  sugar.  ^Ir.  Betteley,  hastily  summoned  to 
the  scene,  was  surprised  to  find  tbe  sugar  intact  in  tbe  un- 
broken boxes.  Reasoning  from  efToct  to  cause,  he  divined  that, 
as  the  cellar  was  almost  air-tight,  the  platform  in  its  rapid 
descent  had  compressed  the  air  lu'iieatb  so  as  to  form  an  "air- 
cujshion,''  which  had  broken  tbe  fall.  On  this  hint  he  acted, 
and  a  few  months  later  took  out  a  patent  for  an  air-cushion,  now 
inivcrsally  used  in  connection  with  dumb-waiters  and  to  a  great 
extent  in  connection  with  passenger  elevators. 

The  first  passenger  elevator  worked  by  steam  was  invented 
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hy  Otis  Tufts,  of  jMi.vtnii.  ilis  su-ralK'<l  vertical  scnnv  railwav 
uas  paUMitcd  August  !),  IS.VJ.  It  was  iiotahlc  also  as  hein<:  the 
lirst  elevator  with  a  closed  car.  JU'fore  the  end  of  the  year  Tufts 
put  up  one  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  in  New  York.  A  few 
months  later  lie  put  up  another  in  the  Continental  ITotel  in 
Philadel])hia.  These,  lu)wevcr,  were  the  only  serew  passen^'cr 
elevators  ever  made.  The  e.\])ense  ' ($*^^"),000)  was  found  to  be 
prohihitive,  especial ly  as  the  machine  was  slow  and  cumhrous. 

So  recently  as  January  1!M)S,  John  (i.  Adams  wrote  to 
Xotes  and  Qurrles,  KUli  Scries,  IX.  67:  "While  recently  stop- 
ping at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  in  New  York  1  noticed  in  one 
of  the  passenger  elevators  a  tablet  upou  which  was  recorded 
the  following: 

"In  this  s])aco  was  erected  and  operated  in  IBoO  Taft'd 
vertical  screw  railway,  the  lirst  passcMigcr  elevator  ever  built." 

*In  IST'")  the  F'iftli  Avenue  screw  elevator  gave  place  to  a 
more  roomy  and  more  modern  ro])c  elevator.  This  had  l^eeii 
patented  hy  the  same  Mr.  Tufts  in  iSdl,  when  he  found  tho 
gcrew  elevator  was  nc»t  tJie  thiiiLT.  His  im]>rovcment  on  the  old 
rope  elevator  consisted  in  pr(i\i(linir  a  number  of  ropes,  each  of 
which  W(»uld  sustain  five  times  the  weight  of  the  car.  The  strain 
on  these  ropes  was  cMnially  distributed  by  a  system  of  levers.  Mr. 
Tufts  put  up  his  first  rope  elevator  in  the  American  House, 
Hanover  Street,  P)osl(m.  in  18G8,  the  storm  and  stress  of  the  civil 
war  ])eriod  having  interfered  with  the  earlier  adoption  of  his 
invention.  This  was  substantially  the  passenger  elevator  as 
we  know  it  to-day.  It  is  usually  worked  by  steam,  but  not  infre- 
(juently  by  water  pn-ssure  from  a  city  main,  or  l)y  tanks  in  the 
top  of  the  building.  A  steam  ])assenger  elevator  (engine,  hoi.-t- 
way,  and  all)  co>is  from  $.">0()i)  to  $Tn()().  A  passenger  hy- 
draulic elevator  <  an  he  j)ut  in  for  about  $2500,  and  one  for 
freight  for  alH)ut  $I(1()0. 

In  Colonel  A.  C.  Ellithorpo,  of  Chicago,  patented 

various  im|»ro\ ements  on  Betteley's  air-cushion.  One  of  the  first 
tests  of  the  new  apparatus  was  made  at  the  Parker  House  in 
Boston  in  the  year  ISSO.  Frigid  persons  walked  into  the  car. 
The  ro]H's  were  cut.  With  a  rush  and  roar  that  was  heard  a 
block  away,  the  elevator  fell,  breaking  the  glass  windows  on  the 
wav  and  hadly  shaking  up  the  eight  passengers.  Xo  one  was 
seriously  injuied,  bowexer.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  air 
reservoir  at  the  bottom  had  not  been  excavated  deeply  enough, 
and  no  ])ro\ision  had  been  nuide  for  the  partial  escaju'  of  the  air 
by  means  of  valve  or  wire  grating.  The  nusbap  taught  the 
inventor  caution  and  enabled  him  to  perfect  bis  machine.  The 
next  trial,  which  hap])ened  in  the  same  year  at  ihe  Chicago  £x« 
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jH>«»ition,  WiLs  t'litircly  sincej-?;fiil.  The  car  weighed  2800  pounds 
and  carried  a  score  of  ]>assenp*rs.  When  the  ropes  were  cut,  it 
fell  noiselessly  109  feet.  The  pa>sengert5  walked  mit  siniliii;:, 
anud  the  cheers  of  the  spe<*tators.  In  otluT  experiment-  l)askel<i 
of  eggs  taken  into  the  car  and  ;;la8scs  of  water  held  hy  the  pas- 
t^en<rers  landed  with  their  continds  nnhniken  or  unspilled.  It 
was  found  that  the  ear  stopped  rather  suddenly  hut  very  gently 
when  it  reaehe*!  the  air-cusliion  and  then  settled  slowly  to  the 
l>ottoni  of  the  well.  (See  "  The  V  ertical  liailway  "  in  Uaryer's 
Magazine,  vol.  Ixv,  page  88!h 

The  Builder  for  Septeniher  10,  IS.")!),  thus  condensed  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  Xew  York  IIcraJ<l,  which  had  celebrated  the 
opening  of  tlie  Jb'iftU  Avenue  Hotel: 

This  gigantic  ettablitlinieiit,  which  is  six  stories  high  exclusive 
of  hMement,  covers  an  acre  of  ground,  and  contains  fiOO  rooms  for 

guests.  Tlie  accommodation  is  in  every  respoct  perfect,  but  perhaps 
the  most  jx>\verful  feature  in  tin*  hotel  is  tliat  it  will  ct)ntain  a  vertical 
railway,  that  is,  a  carriage  will  move  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  building  and  from  bottom  to  top.  It  M'ill  l)e  forced  up  by  the 
application  of  steam  power,  and  the  descent  will  be  regulatcNd  by  the 
redsAance  of  hydraulic  power,  ><•  as  to  guard  against  accidents.  The 
r^r  will  Ik*  attached  to  a  shnft  \vlii(  li,  l»em<;  turned  by  nteain,  will  cause 
the  car  to  proceed  upward  by  im  aiis  of  a  screw,  or  on  the  princi[)le  of  the 
inclined  plane.  The  car  stopis  at  each  lloor,  and  passengers  are  landed, 
and  others  taken  in.  In  the  same  way,  in  making'  the  descent,  it  stops 
*  at  each  floor.  It  is  stated  that  there  will  be  contrivances  at  each  of 
thcf^e  landings  to  prevent  accidents.  Behind  the  v<'rtical  railway  is  a 
ba>fjra;rf  elevator,  moved  l»y  the  same  power.  The  ol)je(  t  of  this  is 
obviously  to  tuive  the  necessity  of  taking  trunks  up  and  down  the 
stairs — a  great  convenience.  Near  the  vertical  railway  there  is  a 
eapaciooa  staircase  for  those  who  prefer  using  their  legs. 

English  Channel.  Jean  Pierre  Blanolinrd,  a  French  aero* 
nant  residing  in  England,  wa.>i  the  first  halloonist  to  dare  the 
crossing  of  the  Channel,  and  he  succeeded  in  the  nttompt.  He 
took  with  him  Dr.  Jelferies,  an  American  who  had  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  in  1763  and  was  practising  medieine  in 
England.  The  pair  had  previously  mado  a  nnmher  of  aerial 
BMenta  together.  At  one  o'clock  on  Jannary  7,  Ks5,  they  took 
their  seats  in  a  halloon,  ascended  from  Dover  Cliffs^  and  sailed 
in  the  direction  of  Calais.  Blanehard  was  in  command.  They 
carried  with  them  only  thirty  pounds  of  sand  ballast, 
which  proved  too  little  for  so  long  a  voyage.  To  their 
rarpriae,  the  air  appeared  to  grow  lighter  as  they  ad- 
Tanced  over  the  water,  so  that  thev  sank  too  freelv.  At 
al>ont  mid-channel  they  were  (  oni])e11cd  to  discharge  all  their 
luillast  in  order  to  maintain  their  level.  But  the  halloon  still 
desceDded.   To  obtain  momentary  relief  they  ejected  a  parcel 
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of  IxMtks.    When  tliiTO-fourtlis  of  llic  dislaiico  ;icn».->  the  ehannol, 
thev  si'Hited  the  Freiieli  coa>t.    The  balloou  \va>  now  (•« m tract i ii 
niid  siiikiiiir  rapidly.    They  threw  out  of  tlie  car  cvi-rythiiit]f  avail- 
able.— anchors.  cor«laL'e,  jiro\  isions.    Finally  they  cat^t  oil  j)a 
of  their  clotllin;^^  fastfncd  tlicmselv(\^  to  tlie  cords  suspendi'tl 
from  the  halloon-rin;:,  and  jireparcd  to  cut  away  the  car.  But 
presently,  a)))»roachin<;  the  coast  near  Calais,  they  began  to  ri>«-  : 
then  ascended  raj)idly,  s;»arin«x  iu  a  niagiiilicent  arch  above  tlu? 
hi<;h  grounds.    When  above  the  forest  of  (iuines,  they  descendi»il 
gradually,  seized  the  branches  of  a  tree  to  arrest  their  tlight,  antl 
at  three  o'clock  were  safely  and  ha]ij)ily  landed.    This  thrillinur 
two-hour  voyage  made  a  gnat  sensjitinu.    Blanchard  was  honortvl 
by  a  special  summons  to  the  court  of  J.ouis  XVI,  who  made  him 
a  present  of  12,000  livres  and  settled  U])on  liim  a  yearly  pension 
of  1*200  livres.    The  car  of  the  balloon  is  preserved  at  Calais. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  there  were  two 
kinds  of  l)alloon  in  use,  the  Montgollier  or  liot-air  ]>alloon  and  the 
balloon  filled  with  hydrogen  gas.    Blani  hard's  had  been  of  the 
latter  kind.    I'ilatre  de  Kozicr,  friend  of  Montgolfier  and  first 
man  who  Imd  ever  gone  up  in  a  balloon  (see  Flying  Machines  ) , 
determined  to  essay  a  cross-channel  voyage,  starting  from  tlie 
French  side,  in  a  balloon  (»f  his  own  construction  which  com- 
bined both  the  hot-air  and  the  gas  principles.    lie  called  this 
the  Charles-Montgolfi^re.    A  friend  named  Bomaine  agreed  to 
accompany  him.  Thousands  f»f  s[)ectators  watclied  the  ascent  of 
this  extraordinary  composite  balloon  from  Boulogne  on  June  15, 
1785.   For  a  cpuirter  hour  all  went  well.   Then  it  was  gc^^n  tliat 
the  smaller  globe  had  caught  on  fire,  and  a  few  moments  later  the 
whole  a])paratus  was  aflame  at  an  altitude  of  3000  feet.  Pres- 
ently it  fell,  a  charred  and  sha|)eless  mass^  upon  the  sea-shore. 
Both  of  the  men  were  killetl. 

They  were  the  first  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  the  iiew  science. 
A  monument  close  to  Boulogne  marks  the  scene  of  the  disaster, 
whoBc  memory  is  further  perpetuated  in  the  names  and  signs  of# 
the  cafes  and  inns  of  the  neighborhood. 

A  rival  claim  has  been  put  forward  for  an  Italian 
named  Grimaldi,  as  an  anticipator  of  Blanchard,  but  the  claim 
rests  on  very  doubtful  foundation.  A  book  named  *'  La  Storia 
del  Anno  MDCCLI History  of  the  Year  1751 is  sai  I  to 
have  been  printed  in  Amstt  rdam  for  a  Venetian  librarian.  This 
book  has  an  account  of  Grimaldi  s  invention,  riding  which  he 
flew  from  Calais  to  London  making  seven  leagues  an  hour.*' 
The  only  allusion  to  this  book  is  found  in  an  authentic  work 
entitled  "  ^Alemorie  degli  Architetti  Antichi  e  Moderni " 
(^Memoirs  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Architects''),  published  in 
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Parma,  1781.  The  author  never  saw  the  book  in  question  and  is 
somewliat  doubtful  of  hig  authority,  but  he  says  tentatively: 

"  He  (Grimaldi)  only  once  put  himself  to  the  risk  of  cross- 
ing the  sea,  and  that  was  from  Calais  to  Dover,  and  the  same 
morning'  he  arrived  tlience  in  London.  He  has  lately  made  a  trip 
from  the  London  Park  as  far  as  Windsor  Lodge  and  back,  the 
whole  in  less  than  two  hours."  (See  Flying  Machines,  on 
pngrs  351-354. 

Engrraving  is  olat^sed  among  modern  inventions,  and  it  is 
usually  held  tliat  the  familiar  engraving:  of  St.  Christopher  hear- 
ing Christ  upon  his  back  is  the  earliest  known  specimen  of  the 
art.   This  dates  from  the  year  1423.  The  only  existing  impres- 
sion was  foimd  pasted  on  the  inside  of  a  cover  of  a  manuscript 
in  the  library  of  a  Suabinn  convent.  A  somewhat  dubious  story, 
current  in  1^50,  savs  that  an  accident  carried  this  date  five 
years  backward.  "  A  few  weeks  ago/'  says  the  lUustraied  Lotulo  i 
News  in  June,  1850,    some  person  at  Malines,  who  was  about  to 
bum  an  old  chest  which  contained  a  quantity  of  mouldy  papers, 
perceived,  pasted  on  the  inside  of  the  lid,  a  print  which  was 
become  very  obscure  from  dirt  and  age.    A  ])or>on,  howevor, 
was  present,  who  had  a  knowledge  of  prints,  and  who  carefully 
took  off  the  fragments ;  and,  having  united  them  again,  found 
clearly  marked  the  date  of  1418.  This  rare  specimen,  which  he- 
longs  to  the  Flemish  school,  has  been  purchased  for  the  Royal 
Library  at  Brussels,  at  the  price  of  500  francs."    The  subject 
of  the  print  is  not  stated. 

It  must  be  added  that  the  Eomans  knew  of  some  process 
where) )v  thev  inserted  the  likeness  of  a  writer  in  his  book,  which 
at  least  served  the  purpose  of  engraving.  Martial,  Seneca,  and 
Cicero  alhuh  to  it.  Pliny  makes  a  clearer  statement,  but^  un- 
fortunately, he  does  not  seem  to  have  understood  the  process. 
"  liy  some  means  or  other,'"  says  lie,  "  Marcus  Varro  introduced 
the  portraits  of  seven  hundred  individuals  in  his  numerous  hooks, 
as  h(»  could  not  bear  tlie  idea  that  all  trace  of  their  features  should 
be  lost.''  These  illustrations  were  reproduced  somehow,  for 
**not  only  did  Varro  confer  immortality" — upon  the  author's 
features — "  but  also  he  transmitted  them  to  all  parts  of  the 
earth,  so  that  anywhere  it  might  be  possible  to  see  them."  Pliny 
calls  this  a  "  most  blessed  invention,  and  if  it  were  not  engrav- 
ing, what  could  it  have  been?  The  learned  have  heen  inquiring 
and  dehatin<^  for  three  hundred  years,  but  they  will  never  agree. 
Any  day,  however,  llercuiancum  may  yield  some  old  papyrus 
which  will  decide  the  question. 

A  pretty  medijeval  romance,  hut  one  which  has  little  authority 
to  support  it,  appears  in  a  book  by  Papillon,  a  French  wood- 
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engraver  aiid  an  authority  on  his  art.  According  to  tliis,  the 
first  cnjrraved  blocks  were  cut  by  a  pair  of  twins,  Alexander 
Alboric  Cunio  and  his  sister  Isabella. 

The  maiden  Isabella  is  described  as  being  surpass in^zly  beauti- 
ful, talented,  and  accomplished;  at  thirteen  she  nnderstood  I>atin 
and  geometry,  wrote  excellent  verse,  played  upon  several  instru- 
ments, and  had  begun  to  design  and  paint  with  delicacy  and 
taste ;  while  her  brother,  the  chivalric  Alberic,  was  of  quite  rav- 
ishing beaut}^  and  one  of  the  most  charming  youths  in  four- 
teenth-century Italy.  At  fourteen  he  commanded  a  squadron  of 
horse  in  the  wars,  and  displayed  extraordinary  valor.  After 
distinguisliing  himself  by  defeating  two  hundred  of  the  foe, 
he  returned  to  his  amiable  sister,  and  in  conjunction  with  her 
designed  and  executed  eight  wonderful  wood-blocks  illustrating 
the  progress  of  Alexander.  On  the  completion  of  this  remarkable 
series  he  once  more  ventured  on  the  field  of  battle,  being  accom- 
panied by  the  passionate  lover  of  hi$  beautiful  sister.  This 
brave  action,  however,  proved  fatal,  for  he  was  killed,  and  his 
friend  dangerously  wounded  while  defending  him  in  the  m.idst  of 
the  enemy.  This  so  affected  the  twin  sister  that  she  resolved 
never  to  marry,  and  pining  away  in  the  approved  style  of  medi- 
aeval romance,  died  at  the  interesting  age  of  twenty.  This  is  a 
pretty  and  effective  story.  The  only  fault  about  it  is  that  it  isn't 
true.  The  author  of  it  had  an  exuberant  imagination,  and  latter- 
day  authorities  ascribe  it  to  that  peculiarity  rather  than  to  sober 
hit^tory.  At  all  events,  there  has  always  been  a  squabble  al)out  it 
between  various  writers  on  the  art  of  wood-engravings  though  the 
general  opinion  is,  as  nobody  has  ever  seen  the  engravings 
asrrihrd  to  this  romantic  pair,  that  the  whole  story  is  a  myth 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

John  F()st(T  cstnhHshed  the  first  printing-press  in  Boston, 
and  as  his  first  h()(»k  issued  in  April,  1075,  Increase  Mather's 
sermon,  **The  Wicked  Man's  Portion.''  He  is  famous,  also, 
among  print-collectors,  ns  th(^  first  American  engraver.  Although 
a  self-taught  artist*  he  left  behind  him  several  prints  which  arc 
very  creditable  in  execution.  He  was  an  engraver  in  fact  before 
he  set  up  as  a  printer  on  his  own  account.  The  earliest  extant 
exam])le  of  his  work  is  a  portrnit  of  that  remarkable  Xew  Eng- 
land divine  liichard  Mat  her,  which  was  intended  apparently  as  a 
frontispiece  for  a  life  »>f  Mather  written  by  his  son,  the  more 
remarkable  Increase  Mather,  and  published  (1670)  from  Samuel 
Green's  press  in  Cambridge,  ^lass. 

Only  one  copy  of  the  book  containing  this  frontispiece  is  now 
known  to  l>e  in  existence.  Six  years  later  Foster  made  th«'  first 
map  engrave<l  in  America,  oiititlcil,    A  Map  of  >iew  England, 
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boiug  the  first  tluit  wns  ever  hrn;  cut,  and  doue  by  tlu-  lM?st  pat- 
tern that  could  be  had,  which  bt'ing  in  some  places  defective,  it 
made  the  others  less  exact;  yet  dotli  it  sufficiently  show  the 
seituation  of  the  Conntrey,  and  conveniently  well  the  distance  of 
places/* 

This  quaintly  named  map,  now  of  eirtiraordinary  value  in  its 
first  "state"  (or  earliest  impression),  was  originally  published 
in  Boston  in  lOTT  in  William  Iluhh.inrs  "  Xnrrative  of  the 
Troubles  with  the  Indians  in  New  England,  from  the  first 
planting  thereof  in  the  year  1G07,  to  this  present  year  1GT7." 
This  book,  printed  by  Foster,  is  seldom  found  with  the  first 
issue  of  the  map.  A  perfect  copy  is  valued  at  about  $G50.  In 
this  first  issue  of  the  map  the  White  Mountains  are  called  by 
Foster  **  The  White  Hills."  This  was  altered  by  some  blunder 
into    Wine  Hills  "  in  the  London  reprint. 

Envelopes.  The  invention  of  the  envelope  in  England  is 
usually  attributed  to  S.  K.  Brewer,  a  bookseller  and  stationer  of 
Brighton.  The  story  rans  that  about  1830  he  had  for  sale  some 
small  sheets  of  paper  wliereon  it  was  difficult  to  write  the  address. 
Accordingly  he  devised  small  envel<i|)(s  and  had  metal  plates 
made  for  cutting  them  to  the  desired  shape  and  size.  They 
caught  the  faney  of  the  Brighton  ladies,  and  \n<  orders  so  multi- 
plied that  he  finally  had  them  made  for  him  by  Dobbis  &  (Jo., 
I»ndoB.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  trade. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  envelopes  were  in  use  before 
the  time  of  the  worthy  Brighton  bookseller.  So  far  as  is  known, 
the  idea  of  post-]>aid  envelopes  ori^^inated  early  in  the  rei^ni 
of  Louis  XIV  of  France,  with  ^I.  de  V'alfyer.  In  1053  he  gained 
the  ro3'al  approval  for  the  estnhlishment  of  a  private  post,  ami 
placed  Imxes  at  tl»e  corners  of  streets  for  the  reception  of  letters 
enclosed  in  envelopes  that  were  sold  at  othces  established  for 
the  purpose.  Valfyer  had  also  sold  artificial  formes  de  billet, 
or  notes  applicable  to  ordinary  business  communications,  with 
blanks  to  be  filled  up  by  pen  with  sucli  P|M?cial  matter  as  the 
writer  desired.  One  sucli  billet  has,  ])y  a  fortunate  misapplica- 
tion, been  preserved  to  our  time.  Pelisson,  the  friend  of  Mnie. 
de  Sevign^  (and  of  whom  she  said  tliat  he  abused  the  masculine 
privilege  of  being  nirly  was  tickled  l>y  this  skeleton  form  of 
correspondence,  and  filled  up  the  blanks  of  such  a  forme  with  a 
letter  to  ^Idlle.  de  Scudery,  addressing;  her,  according  to  the 
pedantic  fashion  of  the  time,  as  "  Sappho,"  and  si«rm*n«j  liiniself 
Pisandre."  This  billet  is  still  extant,  and  is  probably  the  oldest 
existing  example  of  a  prepaid  envelope. 

In  the  En^rlish  State-paper  Office  is  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
liight  Hon.  Sir  William  Trumbull,  Secretar}-  of  State,  by  Sir 
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James  Ogilvie,  and  dated  May  IG,  1G9G.    It  is  now  attaclied  to 
an  envelope  41/4x3  inches  in  size,  cnt  nearly  tlie  same  as  our 
modern  ones.    The  next  known  example  is  an  autograph  lei  tor 
i  in  an  envelope)  of  I^)uis  XIV  to  his  son  hv  Machime  de  ^lonte- 
span,  the  Comte  de  Touloiise,  admiral  of  the  lleet  at  the  sieiijc 
of  Barcelona.    Dated  Versailles,  April  29,  ITOG,  it  is  written, 
pealed,  and  addressed  by  the  royal  hand.    T^e  Sage  in  his  "Gil 
Bias"  (Book  4,  chap.  5),  pul)lished  1T15,  in  descrihiiiir  th«^ 
epistolary  corresj)ondence  of  Aurora  de  (Insman,  makes  one  of 
his  characters  sny  that  after  taking  two  hi  1  lets,  *'  Elle  Ics  cacliet.i 
tons  deux,  y  mit  une  enveloppe,  et  me  donna  le  paquet."'    In  the 
l^ritish  Museum  there  is  an  envelope,  exactly  like  those  now  in 
use,  witli  an  ornamental  border,  hearing  date  1  ?(*»(),  from  Mme. 
]\)mj)adour  to  the  Duchesse  d'Aiguillon.  also  a  letter  from  Fred- 
erick of  Prussia  addressed  to  an  iMiglish  gcMieral  in  his  service, 
ilated  at  Potsdam.  17GG,  which  is  folded  in  an  cnveloj)e  of  coarse 
(Jerman  |>apcr  similar  in  form  to  modern  ones,  except  that  it 
opens  at  the  end,  like  those  used  by  lawyers  for  deeds,  instead  of 
at  the  top. 

An  earlv  allusion  to  envelopes  in  English  literature  is  to  bo 
found  in  Swift's  "  Advice  to  (iruh  Street  Verse-Writers,"  i:-?r>, 
wherein  he  playfully  twits  ]*ope  for  his  small  economics  which 
betinuN  hnl  him  to  write  his  verses  on  bits  of  paper  left  blank 
or  written  on  only  one  side,  lie  tells  them  to  have  tlieir  verses 
printed  with  wide  margim,  and  then, — 

bend  them  to  pa^er-sparing  Pope, 

And  when  he  sits  to  write, 
No  letter  with  an  envelojx\ 

Could  give  him  more  delight. 

It  has,  however,  lu'cn  conjectured  that  this  did  not  refer  to 
anything  rescnd)ling  our  modern  envelope,  which  could  have 
been  of  little  use  to  Po|)e,  but  to  a  half-sheet  of  })aper  used  as  a 
cover,  lie  that  as  it  may.  an  old  family  in  Yorkshire  preserves 
an  envelope  exactly  like  tlie  square  modern  ])attern,  sent  frc^ni 
CJeneva,  in  1750.  In  the  (JcnUcmaiis  M(i(jazinc,  May,  ISll,  is  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  Father  O'Leary,  of  which  it  is  said  **  the 
envelope  heing  lost,  the  exact  address  eannot  l)e  ascertained  ; 
and  (  liarlcs  Lamb  writes  to  Bernard  Parton,  March  20,  1S*J<;. — 
**  When  I  write  to  a  great  man  at  the  (\»urt-Knd  he  oj>ens  with 
surprise  a  naked  note  sucli  as  Whitechapel  jH'ople  interchange, 
with  no  sweet  degrees  of  enveloj)e.  1  ne\er  cnilosed  one  bit  of 
j)apcr  in  another,  nor  understood  the  nitiiuude  of  it.  ()nc(»  oidy 
I  sealed  with  a  borrowed  seal,  to  set  Walter  Scott  a  wondering, 
signed  with  the  imperial  quartered  arms  of  England,  which  uiy 
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friend  Field  bears  in  com})liiiient  to  his  descent  in  the  fiMiiale 
line  from  Oliver  Croinwell.  It  must  have  set  his  antiquarian 
curiosity  upon  waterinijr/* 

Not  until  Sir  liuwland  Ilill  secured  the  establishment  of  tin? 
penny  ])Ost  on  January  10,  1840  (see  Post-offk  i:  )  did  enveloped 
become  popidar  in  England.  Before  then  double  ]>o>ta^^e  was 
cliarL^ed  for  one  ]iieee  of  paper  enclosed  witbin  another,  no  matter 
how  tliin  each  mi<;bt  be  and  how  light  the  letter.  So  long  as  this 
rule  was  enforced,  only  franked  letters  were  env(.'Io{)ed,  though 
at  a  still  earlier  day  an  enveloj)e  was  used  as  a  mark  of  respect, 
especially  wben  writing  to  a  superior. 

On  May  G,  after  tlie  ])enny  post  had  been  est^iblished,  tbe  use 
of  cn\ elopes  became  gcm  ral.  Stamped  and  adliesive  envebjpes 
were  issued  by  tbe  pn>l-oni('('.  J-^dward  Hill,  a  brother  of 
Kowland,  in  partnership  witli  Warren  de  la  Hue,  was  tbe  inventor 
of  the  first  envelope  machine.  This  was  patented  March  17, 
lS4o. 

Exchange,  Royal.  The  idea  of  the  Royal  Exchange  in  Lon- 
^^)n  originated  with  Sir  Kichard  Gnn^bam  (T4S5  ?-l  H) ) ,  and 
was  carried  into  execution  by  his  son  Sir  Tbomas  Gresham,  the 
great  merchant  prince  of  tbe  sixteenth  century. 

In  15117  Sir  Iiicbard's  business  bad  taken  hi  in  to  Antwerp. 
Here  be  noted  what  a  great  accommodation  tbe  lioursG  was  to 
the  nienbants  wbo  fre(|iiciite(l  it,  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Tbomas 
Cromwcil  siigircsting  that  a  similar  building  should  be  put  u};  in 
Lombard  Street.  As  notliing  came  of  tbe  pro})osal,  be  wrote 
again  next  year,  offering  to  share  in  tbe  cost,  wbicb  he  estimated 
at  £-20r)0.  If  tbe  I/ord  Privv  Seal  would  induce  Alderman  Sir 
George  Monoux  to  j)art  witb  certain  property  at  eost  price,  lui 
engaged  to  raise  i'lOOO  toward  tbe  building.  Tbe  king  addressed 
Mononx  nn  tbe  subject,  an  arbitration  was  suggested  am] 
accepted,  and  then  lor  some  unknown  reason  the  matter  was 
drop[)eil. 

In  loGl  Thomas  (iresbam,  tbe  son.  received  from  Richard 
dough,  bis  factor  in  Antwerp,  a  letter  exj)ressing  bis  aston- 
ishment tbat  London  sbouM  bave  gone  so  long  witbout  a  bourse: 

"  ('onsid(Ting  what  a  city  London  is,"  be  wrote,  and  tbat 
in  so  many  years  tbe  sanu»  found  not  tbe  means  to  make  a  burse, 
but  merchants  must  be  contented  to  stand  and  walk  in  tbe  rain, 
more  like  pedlars  than  merchants.  In  this  country  and  in  all 
other,  there  is  no  kind  of  pcopK'  tbat  have  occasion  to  meet 
hut  ye  have  a  place  for  that  {)ur})ose ;  indeed  and  if  your 
business  were  done  (here)  and  that  1  might  bave  the  leisure  to 
go  about  it,  and  tbat  I  would  bo  a  means  to  ^Ir.  Secretary  to 
have  Iiis  favor  therein,  I  would  not  doubt  but  to  make  so  fair  a 
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burse  in  London  as  the  great  bur>c  is  in  Antwerp,  without  solicit- 
ilig  of  any  man  more  than  he  shnll  be  well  disposed  to  give.*' 

Gresham  remeinl)ered  the  attem|)t  made  by  iiis  father  in  1  ."i.JS 
and  its  failure.  Jle  resolved  to  take  the  matter  up  again  and 
aj»)>ealed  to  the  court  of  aldermen.  One  of  them  sounded  him 
as  to  what  he  himself  would  be  willing  to  contribute  to  the  enter- 
prise. This  was  in  1503,  two  years  after  the  reet'i]»t  of  Clougli's 
letter.  Gresham  took  time  to  consider.  In  ISGj  he  sent  in 
the  offer.  He  would  himself  erect  a  ''comely  burse*'  if  the  city 
would  provide  a  suitable  site.  The  site  was  found  on  the  nortli 
side  of  Gornhill.  On  June  27,  15()(),  Sir  Thomas  laid  the  foun- 
dation stone.  Kverv  one  of  the  aldermen  laid  his  stone  or  i)riek, 
with  a  piece  of  gold  for  the  workmen.  The  ])lan  of  the  building 
at  Antwerj)  was  closely  followed.  The  design,  the  arehiteet 
(Ilenryke),  and  most  of  the  material  came  fmiii  Mauders,  nnieli 
to  the  disgust  of  Knglish  nuisons  and  brieklayers.  On  .hinuary 
23,  1571,  Queen  Klizabeth  visited  it  in  state  for  the  formal  open- 
ing, but  she  refused  to  accept  the  proposed  name  of  the  Bourse, 
and  ordered  by  a  herald  and  trumpet  that  henceforth  the  build- 
ing should  be  called  the  "  Koyal  Exchange  and  no  otherwise/* 

Gresham's  Exchange  M-as  totally  destroyed  in  the  (ireat 
Fire  of  166G,  was  spwdily  rebuilt,  and  was  again  l)urned  in 
1838.   The  present  buihling  by  Titc  was  opened  in  184  1. 

Express.  The  American  express  business  had  a  singular 
beginning.  In  January,  1831),  William  Frederick  llaiiuK'n 
(1812-1845)  came  down  to  New  York  for  a  short  rest.  As 
ticket-master  in  the  othcc  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  IJail- 
road,  he  had  been  worn  out  by  sixteen  hours  of  daily  t<'il. 
Though  at  that  time  there  were  only  2S18  nnles  of  railroad  in 
the  I'nited  States  (all  built  within  the  j)revious  ten  years),  the 
officials  were  cruelly  overworked.  There  was  no  express  com- 
pany in  existence.    One  day  a  bright  thought  struck  llarnden. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  said  to  his  friend  .lames  W.  Hale.  1 
think  that  I  could  make  a  living  running  errands  for  people  be- 
tween New  York  and  Boston  ? 

Hale  chimed  in  with  the  idea.  He  himself  was  employed  in 
the  Hudson  News-room,  at  No.  1  Wall  Street,  New  York.  One 
of  his  duties  was  to  fetch  papers  down  to  the  Boston  boat  on  its 
tri-weekly  trips.  Besides  the  papers  he  carried  consignments  of 
money  or  parcels  from  persons  who  could  not  get  down  to  the 
boats  themselves.  All  these  he  would  turn  over  to  any  reliable 
passenger  who  was  willing  to  deliver  them. 

On  the  stage  lines  the  drivers  or  the  passengers  were  the 
parcel  deliverers.  No  one  ever  thought  of  asking  money  for  his 
services. 
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*^  Go  ahead,"  advised  Ilak-.  Vou  ought  to  make  money. 
I'll  get  you  a  lot  of  eustojiicrs  here  in  Xew  York." 

Harndt'n  bought  a  couple  of  extra-large  carpet-bap-?,  and 
announced  that  he  was  in  tlie  l)usiness  of  carrying  parcels  be- 
tween New  York  and  Boston  or  intermediate  points,  at  low 
prices.  His  first  announcement  appeared  in  a  Bosiun  papjr 
dated  February  23,  1831).  His  otiices  were  at  Xo.  1  Wall  Stn-et, 
Xew  Y'ork,  with  his  friend  Hale,  and  at  Xo.  i)  Court  Street, 
Boston.  The  "express"  was  for  some  time  easily  carried  l)y 
ilarnden  in  liis  two  valises,  but  he  soon  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  conlidence  of  the  business  public.  In  a  few  months  he  was 
employing  two  messengers,  one  of  them  being  HaJe  and  the  other 
a  brother,  Adolphus  Ilarnden.  The  latter  lost  his  life  in  the 
burning  f»f  the  steamer  Lexington  in  Long  island  Sound  Janu- 
ary 13,  IS  iO. 

Tn  1810  the  business  was  extended  by  a  branch  line  to  Phila- 
(lelpiiia,  and  in  the  same  year  an  international  express  was 
founded  by  Harnden  in  ])artnership  with  1).  Brigham,  Jr.  In 
the  same  year  Alvin  Atlams  esiablished  another  exj)ress  line, 
also  between  Boston  and  Xew  Xork.  Other  rivals  followed.  In 
l8o4  many  of  these  companies  amalgamated.  Thus  under  its 
extant  name  of  Adams  Express  Company  the  services  started  by 
Ilarnden  and  Adams  were  consolidated. 

Eyes,  Artificial.  The  first  mention  in  print  of  any  maker 
of  artificial  eyes  appears  to  be  an  advertisement  in  St.  James's 
Evening  Post,  June  11,  1734.  Xoticc  is  therein  given  that  a 
Thomas  (Jamble,  who  lived  at  The  Black  Haven/'  a  seed  shop 
over  against  Water  T.ane,  was  "  the  only  Operator  in  Artificial 
Eyes  and  tlie  only  survivor  of  the  famous  ^\v.  James  Smith  de- 
ceased," who  apparently  had  left  the  secret  to  Oamble. 

"  All  Gentlemen,  Ladies  and  others,"  continues  tlie  advertise- 
ment, "  niav  be  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  Artificial  l']\es,  ex- 
actly  like  the  natural;  they  having  the  Motion,  Bigness  and 
Color  exact  to  the  truly  natural:  He  hath  made  them  for  sev- 
eral Persons  so  nicely  that  thev  have  worn  them  numv  years 
.  .  .  his  artificial  Eyes  have  been  sent  for  to  most  parts  of 
Europe  by  Persons  of  the  best  Quality,  and  whereas  he  hath  re- 
ceived advice  out  of  this  Country  that  several  persons  would 
use  them,  but  then  are  told  that  the  Kcmaining  Part  of  their 
Ball  must  be  taken  out  first:  This  is  to  satisfy  them  to  the 
contrary,  for  if  they  have  any  Ball  left,  they  may  w^ar  it  with- 
out any  trouble  at  all."  (See  also  Pearson's  Magazine  for  Feb- 
ruary, 1897.) 
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Fan.  The  fuiulanu'iUal  idea  of  the  fan,  if  we  are  to  credit 
Chinese  legend,  was  hit  ujioii  et  iitiirii.s  ago  at  a  certain  Feubt 
of  Lanterns  (see  Lam  kuns;,  by  one  Kansi,  l)eautiful  daugliter 
of  an  eminent  maiKhirin.  Thi8  }oung  woman  found  herself 
so  liot  that,  in  viohition  of  all  eticjuelte,  she  took  olf  her  nia>k, 
and  then  was  fain  t<»  hi<le  her  hhi-hcs  and  eke  to  cool  her  fac  e 
by  the  operation  we  now  call  fanning.  Kansi's  young  com- 
pani(jns  saw  and  aj)]»roved ;  instantly/'  says  the  narrator, 
**  ten  thousand  hands  agitated  ten  tliousand  masks."  (Jtlier 
writers  are  content  with  the  sim|)ler  and  less  specilic  ex- 
})lanation  that  tlie  fan  originated  in  the  necessity  felt  in  all 
hot  countries  for  keeping  oil'  flies  from  the  sacred  oU'erings  in 
the  temple,  from  tlie  liands  and  faces  of  the  otliciating  j)riests, 
and  from  tiie  profaner  jiersoiis  of  the  .population  in  general. 

In  India  and  China  the  original  model  of  the  fan  is  said 
to  have  been  the  wing  of  a  bird.  Certainly  an  admirable  fan 
can  l)e  made  from  two  birds'  wings,  joined  by  a  strip  of  wood. 
The  fan  of  the  high  ])riests  of  L<is  was  in  the  form  of  a  half- 
circle,  made  of  feathers  of  dilferent  lengths.  Such,  too,  were 
the  fans  carried  in  triumphal  processions,  which  among 
the  Egyptians  served  also  as  militarv  standards  in  time  of  war. 
The  Sibyls  are  said  to  have  heen  in  the  habit  of  fanning  them- 
selves as  they  delivered  their  oracles — the  fan  being  evidently 
not  regarded  in  those  days  as  in  any  way  connected  with 
frivolity;  and  even  now,  not  alone  in  the  East,  but  in  Europe, 
the  fan  plays  an  important  part  in  certain  religious  ceremonies. 
The  Po])e  is  on  certain  occasions  of  grand  ceremony  followed 
by  two  fan-hearers;  and  in  the  Greek  Church  it  i<  n  part  of 
the  ordination  of  deacons  to  arm  the  newlv  received  ecclesiastic 
with  a  fan,  that  he  may  protect  the  officiating  priest  from 
flies  during  the  celebration  of  the  mass. 

The  earliest  reference  to  fans  on  the  pnrt  of  a  classical 
author  occurs  in  Euripides's  tragedy  of  "  Helena,"  where  one 
of  the  characters,  n  eunuch,  relnte-  how,  according  to  the 
Plmgian  custom,  he  has  fanned  the  hair,  face,  and  bosom  of 
the  beautiful  heroine.  The  fans  carried  by  the  Koman  ladies 
were  not,  like  the  most  ancient  Chinese  fans,  made  in  one  piece, 
whether  of  paper,  gauze,  or  silk,  hnt  were  composed  of  little 
tablets  of  perfumed  wood.  The  ladies  of  liigh  fashion  were 
followed  when  they  went  out  walking  by  fan-bearers  or 
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ftabeUifertB;  and  guests  of  both  sexes  were  fanned  at  dinner 
by  slaves  charged  with  that  particular  duty. 

The  fans  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  in  good  society  worn 
from  the  girdle  by  chains  of  gold,  and  were  usually  made  of 
fcatherSy — ^those  of  the  peacock,  ostrich,  parrot,  and  pheasant 
being  the  favorites.  Sold  in  large  numbers  on  the  markets  in 
Turkey  and  Morocco,  they  came  direct  to  Venice,  whence  they 
were  distributed  all  over  Italy.  For  many  years  after  its  first 
introduction  into  Italy  the  fan  was  considered  a  symbol  of 
levity,  and  the  woman  who  carried  one  was  regarded  much 
a8  a  woman  who  waltzed  was  looked  upon  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  Catherine  de  Medicis  is  said  to  have 
introduced  the  fan  {drca  1560)  into  France,  where  it  was 
quickly  adopted,  not  only  1)y  women  but  1)y  effeminate  men. 
Ten  years  later  fans  reached  Elizabethan  England,  either  from 
France  or  from  Italy,  though  probably  from  the  former. 

Fans  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  those  consisting  of 
one  web  of  paper  or  silk  and  those  which  are  made  up  of  several 
thin  strips  of  wood  or  other  material.  The  former  are  held  to 
be  the  best  for  fanning,  the  latter  for  shuffling,  or  for  the 
manoeuvre  known  in  the  days  of  the  "  Spectator  as  flirting  " 
the  fan.  In  countries  where  the  use  of  the  fan  is  thoroughly 
understood,  this  convenient  npjx  ndage  to  a  lady's  dress  is  much 
employed  in  signalling.  The  practice  in  question  is  the  subject 
of  one  of  Calderon's  comedies,  which  has  been  imitated,  under 
the  title  of  '^Le  Mouchoir,  les  Gants,  et  r£ventail/'  by  a 
modem  French  author,  whose  work  was  in  due  time  adapted 
to  the  English  stage,  where,  if  we  mistake  not,  it  became 
known  as  "Love's  Telegraph.*' 

A  French  author  declares  that  there  are  a  hundred  differ- 
ent ways  of  using  the  fan.  Of  these,  however,  he  only  mentions 
one;  which  consists  in  so  holding  this  weapon  and  shield  of 
coquetry  that  its  bearer  may  receive  a  love-letter  unobserved. 
That  the  fan  may  serve  to  hide  blushes,  facilitate  whispering, 
and  so  on,  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out.  Those  who  desire 
full  information  on  this  subject  cannot  do  better  than  study 
Gosson's  ''Pleasant  Quippes  for  Upstart  Gentlewomen/'  pub- 
lished  in  1596,  soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  fan  into 
England,  and  full  of  remarks  on  its  use  and  abuse. 

China  and  Japan  still  remain  preeminently  the  countries 
of  the  fan.  There  the  fan  is  still  carried  not  only  for  use  in 
every-day  life,  but  also  as  an  article  of  military  equipment. 
The  massive  bronze  fan  which  until  recently  was  carried  by  a 
Japanese  mail-clad  warrior  quite  sufficecl  to  knock  down  an 
adversary;  and  it  was  frequently  used  in  lieu  of  a  sword  for 
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replying  in  summary  fashion  to  real  or  fancied  insult.  On 
one  memorable  occasion,  in  1828,  the  Dey  of  Algiers  used  a 
fan  in  this  man  hit,  under  pretext  of  having  been  provoked 
by  the  resident  French  consuh  That  blow  was  dearly  paid 
for.  The  dey  havin<T  refused  to  apologize,  his  dominions  were 
invaded,  and  the  French,  after  occupying  Algiers  and  the 
surrounding  districts,  ^'provisionally^'  (so  they  assured  the 
English  government)  and  merely  with  a  view  to  an  honorable 
.  peace,  established  themselves  permanoitly  in  the  dey's  capita], 
and  gradually  took  possession  of  what  is  now  called  Algeria. 

The  oldest  historical  fan  in  existence,  preserved  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Monza,  near  Milan,  formerly  belonged  to  Theodolinda, 
Queen  of  the  Lombards  in  the  sixth  century.  Another  of  her 
possessions,  in  the  same  church,  is  the  famous  Iron  Crown. 

Farm.  The  laigest  farm  in  the  world  was  said  in  1912 
to  be  that  owned  by  Don  Luis  Terrazas  in  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 
According  to  the  Scrapbook,  it  included  8,000,000  acres  of 
fertile  land  and  measures  150x200  miles.  On  its  mountains 
and  through  its  valleys  roam  over  1,000,000  cattle,  700,000 
sheep,  and  100,000  horses,  requiring  the  services  of  2000 
horsemen,  herdsmen,  shepherds,  and  huntsmen. 

Each  year  at  least  150,000  head  of  cattle  and  100,000 
sheep  are  slaughtered,  dressed,  and  packed,  this  ranch  being 
the  only  one  in  the  world  which  maintains  its  own  slaughtering 
and  packing  plant.  And  this  means  a  very  considerable  addi- 
tional profit  to  its  august  and  fortunate  owner. 

On  the  gigantic  estate  are  5  reservoirs,  which  cost  $500,- 
000,  and  300  wells,  which  cost  over  another  $500,000.  Don 
Luis  Terrazas  is  a  scientific  farmer,  and  raises  eyery  kind  of 
grain  in  his  great  fields.  His  homestead  is  declared  to  be  the 
finest  farm-house  in  existence  in  any  country.  It  is  capable 
of  accommodating  500  guests  at  a  time,  and  was  erected  at  an 
expense  of  $2,000,000.  It  is  a  veritable  country  palace,  and 
the  gardens  are  more  carefully  laid  out  and  the  atablea  are 
more  costly  than  those  of  any  emperor.  On  the  homestead 
alone  are  employed  over  100  male  servants.*' 

The  title  of  largest  individual  farmer  in  the  United  States 
was  in  the  same  year  claimed  by  the  New  York  Trilfune  for 
David  Bankin,  a  member  of  the  Missouri  delegation  to  the  Be- 
publican  National  Convention,  which  renominated  President 
Taft.  ^He  was  the  oldest  delegate  in  the  convention,  havin«r 
passed  his  eighty-third  year.  His  farm  in  Atchison  County, 
Mo.,  comprises  25,000  acres,  18,000  acres  being  given  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  com  and  the  other  7,000  to  pasturage.  ImX  year 
h\»  com  crop  reached  over  1,000,000  bushels.   He  has  10,000 
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cattle  and  25,000  hogs.  '  I  made  my  first  starV  sAid  Mr.  Han- 
kin,  'with  just  $100.  I  began  buying  and  driving  cattle  to 
market  on  a  small  scale  sixty-one  years  ago.  That  was  from 
Burlington^  Iowa,  and  Chicago  was  my  destination.  I  sold  those 
cattle  at  a  spot  less  than  two  blocks  from  where  the  Coliseum 
DOW  stands.' " 

Pastnet  Rock  Light-house.  The  most  costly  light-house 
in  the  world  is  that  erected  in  1900-12  on  the  Fastnet  Rock, 
a  small  pinnacle  on  the  S.  E.  comer  of  the  coast  of  Ireland. 
It  is  the  first  light  seen  by  the  great  liners  on  their  passage 
to  England,  and  the  last  landmark  they  pass  on  their  way  to 
Xew  York. 

The  new  tower  cost  $420,000  to  build.  It  displaced  the 
Btmcture  erected  on  the  rock  in  1840.  The  old  tower  meas- 
ured, with  its  lantern,  ninety-one  fed  in  heiglit.  It  .stood 
well  up  on  the  rock,  hut  it  soon  was  diseovered  that  it  was 
not  strong  enough  to  stand  the  strain  ))ut  upon  it.  In  very 
stormy  weather  the  waves  dashed  ri^,dit  over  thi'  lanti'in. 
ahhuu^di  the  hitter  was  feet  ahove  the  level  of  the  sea. 

On  one  occasion  a  full  eup  of  eoifee  standing  on  the  tal)le  in 
the  top  room  was  thrown  to  the  floor  when  a  heavy  wave 
thundered  against  the  roek.  Later  it  was  diseovered  that  thr 
structure  was  being  undcmiined  gradually.  Costly  stri'ngth- 
eriing  works  had  to  be  put  in  periodically  to  prevent  a  collapse 
of  the  tower. 

In  the  year  1900,  a  British  light-house  builder,  William 
Douglass,  was  asked  hy  the  Irisli  Commissioners  to  j)rej)are 
plans  and  erect  a  new  tower  of  ^lone  on  dreaded  Fastnet.  Mr. 
I>oiigIass  sur{)rised  his  brother  entrineers  by  selecting  as  a  site 
the  let];ie  of  a  chasm  that  ha<l  been  eaten  away  by  the  waves 
on  the  extreme  wostern  edge  of  the  rock  at  the  j)oint  where  the 
fullest  fury  of  the  waves  was  experienced.  lie  argued  like 
tbis:  "If  I  build  my  tow^^r  on  this  ledge,  the  base  will  receive 
the  heaviest  seas  before  tbev  rise  to  tluM'r  full  height,  and  if  the 
lias<'  is  composed  of  solid  nuisonry  and  arrangi'd  in  steps,  this 
would  be  an  e.\ccllcnt  buffer  to  break  up  the  strength  of  the 
wave-." 

Even  to  land  on  the  Fastnet  Kock  is  an  exciting  experi- 
ence. It  is  seldom  that  one  can  step  diriM-t  from  a  l)oat  on  to 
the  rock,  and  the  l)uilders  reacbeil  their  work  by  means  of  a 
rope  lowered  from  a  long  hoom  to  the  boat.  Catching  hold  of 
this  rope  ju.«t  ahove  their  heads  and  placing  their  feet  through 
a  kind  of  stirrup,  they  were  swung  through  the  air  on  to  terra 
firma. 

While  the  foundations  were  being  secured,  a  special  steamer 
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was  used,  whose  duty  it  was  t<>  transport  the  building  material 
to  tlic  scene  of  operations.  This  stuim  r  cost  $50,000.  She 
carrit'd  all  the  granite  blocks  of  which  the  new  tower  is  com- 
posed. The  stone  was  obtained  from  quarries  in  Cornwall. 
The  new  tower  is  117  foet  in  height,  with  a  graceful  elliptical 
curve  on  its  circular  face  from  the  base  to  the  lantern  gallery. 
At  the  foundation  it  is  52  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  perfectly 
solid  for  a  height  of  48  feet.  It  took  more  tiian  a  year  to  lay 
the  first  twenty  courses,  the  tower  consisting  of  89  course*. 
In  all,  2074  stones,  weighing  from  V/n  to  3  tons  api«  ( <^  and 
representing  a  total  weight  of  4033  tons,  were  used.  The 
base  of  the  structure  is  made  solid  by  a  marvellous  system 
of  dovetailing,  by  which  one  stone  is  grafted  into  its  fellows 
above  as  well  as  into  those  on  each  side  of  it.  This  makes  the 
light-house  one  solid  mass,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  lift  the 
whole  structure  up  and  place  it  on  a  slant,  it  would  not  fall  to 
pieces. — New  York  Press,  January  14,  1918. 

February  30.  At  Ottley,  in  England,  postal  cards  can  be 
bought  for  a  penny  apiece,  which  contain  the  following: 

A  Curious  Gravestone 

Tho  following  apjK'urs  on  a  gravestone  in  the  churchyard  of  the 

Picturesque  village  of  Fewston,  in  the  Washburn  Valley  'near  Otley* 
brkshire : 

To  the  memory  of  Joseph  Ridsdalo  of  l^lnlM  rlioiise 
Who  died  Febimry  29,  \H2'.i,  a^cd  7!>  vcara 
Also  Elizabeth  h\»  wife  March  IS  1813 
aged  59  years. 
And  William  tlieir  son,  died  Febuary  the  30th 
1802  aged  2:5  years. 
It  will  he  St  en  that  the  letter  "  r  "  is  omitted  fr(»m  Febniary  in 
-ac-h  ca»e,  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  February  29  1823  or  Feb- 
ruary 30,  1802,  as  the  former  is  not  a  leap-year  and  the  latter  is  quite 
out  of  the  question;  and  that  the  order  of  the  dates  when  death 
occurred  is  reversed. 

See  Notes  and  Queries,  10th  series^  i.  233,  and  viiL  330^  for 
this  and  other  instances. 

First  and  Last  Inn  in  England.  A  hostelry  hearing  this 
singular  name  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Sennen,  Cornwall, 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Land's  End.  The  name 
is  justified  by  the  position  of  the  inn.  As  the  traveller  nears 
it  from  inland,  he  may  read  upon  one  face  of  the  sign-board 
^'The  Last  Inn  in  England'*;  and,  upon  the  opposite  face 
of  the  sign-hoard,  as  he  approaches  the  house  from  the  Land*s 
End,  "  The  First  Inn  in  England.''  It  is,  altogether,  a  travel- 
lerV  ^  wondenpent " ;  but  though  the  house  is  small,  the  land- 
lady will  assure  him  that  he  can  ho  provided  with  a  dinner  of 
fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,"  in  tlie  course  of  an  hour.   Sennen  lies 
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about  nine  miles  south  of  PenznnLtj,  over  rather  a  wihl  eouiitry; 
antl  at  tliree  niile.s  distanee  from  Seiincn  is  the  famed  Lo^^an 
or  Logging  Stone  (see  Walsu^  Curiosities  of  Popular  Customs, 
p.  G2G). 

The  J.and's  Knd,  in  Cornwall,  consists  of  a  promontory 
lovered  with  greensward,  whose  granite  elitfs  present,  to  the 
ever-stormy  sea  that  dashes  against  that  coast,  a  ])reeipitous 
rampart.  The  descent  from  the  high  road,  distant  ahout  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  sea,  to  the  very  brink  of  the  cliffs, 
is  by  a  steep  smooth  lawn.  In  1810  a  hoi*seman  was  run 
away  with  on  this  spot.  Horse  and  rider  were  seen  rushing 
down  the  green  declivity  with  ungovernable  speed,  and  the 
immediate  destruction  of  l)oth  seemed  inevitable;  but,  upon 
the  very  ledge  of  the  pn'ci])ice,  the  horsenuin  had  the  luck  or 
dexterity  to  let  himself  drop  on  the  turf,  tluis  saving  his  life. 
**  The  horse  leapt  into  the  sea,  and  the  impress  left  (m  the  sod 
by  bis  hinder  feet,  about  a  yard  from  the  brink  of  the  precipice, 
has  been  preserved  to  tliis  day  in  commemoration  of  the  event." 
So  savs  Dolnmn's  Mdfjazinr  for  January,  1817. 

Floating  Church.  The  j)ioneer  of  these  singular  edifices 
was  launclu'd  at  Bordentown,  New  Jersey,  in  181T.  It  was 
designed  ancl  built  l)y  a  Xew  Yorker,  Clement  L.  T')ennington, 
on  behalf  of  the  Churchman's  Missionary  Association,  for  the 
seamen  of  tlie  ]^ort  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  towed  down  to 
that  city  and  periuaueiitly  moored  to  the  wharf  at  the  foot  of 
Market  Street. 

"The  building,"  says  a  contempnrnr\'  report,  ''is  firmly 
fastened  on  a  substantial  deck  38  fivt  by  00,  with  gujirds  ex- 
tending 8  feet  outside  aroun<l  it,  and  n'sting  on  two  boats  of 
80  tons  each,  placed  ten  feet  apart,  and  stronglv  connected 
together.  The  church  will  seat  500  persons,  and  is  to  hav(»  a 
tint'-toned  organ  and  l>eil.  The  top  of  the  spire  is  70  feet  from 
the  deck ;  and  the  edifice  is  32  feet  wide  by  bo  feet  long,  includ- 
ing the  vestry.*' 

Seats  were  free  and  every  effort  was  made  to  attract  sea- 
men and  boatm<'n  to  the  services. 

By  the  jiublisbed  documents  of  the  association,  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  compose  the  Board  of  Managers,  bv  whose  ctTorts 
the  edifice  has  been  enn  ted.  assisted  by  Itenevolent  individuals 
of  that  city,  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  religious  benefit  of  the 
class  for  whom  it  is  intended :  Riirbt  Kev.  Bishop  Potter,  D.D., 
James  C.  Booth.  William  C.  Kent,  John  "M.  Collum,  Isaac 
WeMi,  Oeorire  Cidhonn,  (i.  B.  Mitchell.  Kdward  L.  Clark,  T.  H. 
Wucherer,  Jose|)h  P.  ^la-sey,  Jovcpli  K.  Hover,  William  H. 
Allen,  Jam(^*i  ^I.  Aertsen.  ({eor;/e  S.  Twells.  The  chaplain  in 
ebarge  of  the  church  i&  the  Kev.  Mr.  Trapier,  fomerlj  n  l^^yl^^y  qq* 
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ant  in  the  navy,  and  now  an  ordained  iiiiaibler  in  the  Episcopal 
Church/' 

Floating  Islands.  One  of  the  goo^rapliical  lll\^lc^iL's  of 
the  State  of  Mieliii_^an  is  an  island  that  cvorv  smnnier  conif!; 
to  the  turface  of  Lake  Ori»»ii,  and  every  winter  goes  back 
again  to  the  deptlis  whence  it  arose. 

Its  2)eriods  of  apixarance  and  disajipiarance  are  n<arl\ 
regular.  It  comes  to  the  surfaci*  aloiiv,^  aliout  the  middle  <»f 
August,  and  goes  down  again  ahout  iM'hruarv  AH  efTort- 

to  control  its  appearance  or  its  disappearance  have  uniformly 
failed. 

On  one  occasion  a  nnml)cr  ('f  farmers  and  teamsters  de- 
cided to  put  tin*  ishmd  out  of  the  lloating  Ijusiness.  They 
hauled  many  loads  of  stone  and  depo>iled  them  on  it  during 
the  earlv  part  of  tlie  winter,  helieving  that  when  it  went  do\Mi 
in  February  it  would  go  down  for  good,  weighted  as  it  was 
with  stones.  But  the  b)! lowing  August  saw  it  bob  up  apiin 
from  b<'low — minus  its  load  of  stones. 

At  another  lime  an  ell'ort  was  made  io  keep  it  on  tli(>  sur- 
face and  it  was  chained  to  the  surrounding  country  with  heaw 
log  cliains.  When  its  time  for  departure  came  it  departed — - 
and  the  log  chains  departed  with  it.  The  log  chains  were 
never  recovered. 

The  isbind  is  composed  of  soft  mu<l  ami  rushes,  and  tliere 
are  some  skeptical  souls  who  attribute  its  formation  and  appear- 
ance and  disappearanee  if)  the  gathering  of  v(>getation  in  one 
spot  l)y  the  currents  of  the  lake  and  its  subse<iuent  decay. 

irenry\s  I^ako  in  the  Kocky  Mountains,  in  a  depression 
or  gap  called  Targees  l*ass,  possesses  another  famous  lioatiug 
island. 

"Henry's  Lake  is  of  oval  shape  and  has  an  area  of  forty 
Fquare  miles.  It  is  entirely  surrounded  by  what  seems  to  be 
solid  land,  and  one  reallv  eoneludes  that  it  lias  no  outlet.  On 
the  west  side  lies  a  level  meadow,  which  11  )ats  on  tlie  water, 
and  the  hidden  outb^t  is  beyond  it.  Near  tlu'  rim  of  the  basin, 
which  at  no  distant  day  must  have  Ikm'u  the  jxblilv  beach  of 
the  lake,  is  a  shallow  ])ool,  out  from  which  Hows  a  creek,  the 
source  of  the  north  fork  of  Snake  liiver. 

"A  species  of  ilie  blue- joint  grass  of  luxuriant  growth 
floats  upon  the  water  and  sends  out  a  mass  of  large  bolbnr 
white  roots,  which  form  a  niat  so  thick  and  firm  that  a  bors<» 
can  walk  with  safety  over  the  natural  }iontoon.  The  decaved 
vegetation  adds  to  the  thickness  (tf  the  mat  and  forms  a  mould 
in  which  weeds,  willows  nnd  small  tn^-^  take  root  an<l  gnav. 
Back  from  the  new  border  the  new  land  is  lirni,  and  sup|x>rts 
pine  and  aspen  trees  of  small  growth.  Digitized  by  Google 
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**An  i.-laiul  uf  tiic  .^aiiic  tiirfv  fonnatiun  lloats  about  ihe 
lake.  Tlir  lloatin^  body  of  biml  is  eirciibir  and  measures  'MH) 
ft-'jt  HI  (liaiufter.  A  willow  thickt't  tbrives  in  the  centre,  inter- 
spersed with  small  aspens  and  dwarf  j)incs.  The  little  trees 
catdi  the  breeze  and  are  the  sails  that  earrv  the  islan<l  on  its 
orbit.  One  evening'  it  was  within  a  stone's  throw  of  our  eamp. 
Next  morning  it  was  five  miles  away." — Viryinia  City,  ^Vev., 
Chronicle. 

Flower,  Largest.  The  largest  flower  in  the  world  is  said 
to  be  the  Rnfflfsin  Arriohli,  or  Arnold's  ratllesia. 

It  was  (liHMivcrtMl  in  March,  1818,  on  the  island  of  Sumatra, 
by  Dr.  Joseph  Arnold  (1728-1818),  a  noted  En^xlish  botanist. 
This  floral  monster  is  a  parasite  on  the  roots  of  a  species  of 
wild  vine.  As  it  possesses  no  leaves,  it  may  be  said  to  consist 
of  flower  alone.  The  centre,  containing  stamens  and  ])istil,  is 
a  foot  wide.  Each  petal  is  a  foot  long,  and  V'j  inch  thick  in  the 
thinnest  part,  increasing  to  %  inch  at  the  thickest  ])art. 

The  entire  flower  measures  about  a  yard  across  and  weighs 
about  15  pounds.  Its  ground  tint  is  Uesh-colored  or  yellow, 
with  heavy  mottlings  of  a  dull  purple 

In  christening  hi?  flower  Dr.  Arnold  linked  his  own  Tuime 
with  that  of  Sir  Stamford  Haflles.  Hriti-h  governor  of  Sumatra, 
by  whom  he  was  employed  as  a  naturalist. 

Flying  Machines.  Mr.  Edison,  in  1S90,  put  on  record  hid 
opinion  that  humanity  should  be  ashamed  that  it  had  left  un- 
Bolved  the  problem  of  aerial  navigation  when  Nature  had  already 
lolved  it  with  birds.  With  the  study  of  bird  flight,  indeed,  avia- 
turn  (avis,  a  bird)  really  hegan.  It  may  be  more  than  a  co- 
incidence that  the  first  flying  machine  recorded  in  credible 
history  was  a  wooden  dove  invented  in  the  fourth  century  B.  C, 
by  Archytas  of  Tarentum.  According  to  Aulus  Gellius  (A.  D. 
117-180)  this  was  ''so  contrived  as  by  a  certain  mechanical  art 
and  power  to  fly,  so  nicely  was  it  balanced  by  weights  and  put 
in  motion  by  hidden  and  enclosed  air." 

Various  guesses  have  been  made  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
hidden  and  enclosed  air.  Medifeval  philosophers  hinted  vaguely 
at  the  possibility  of  some  ethereal  substance  so  light  that  it  would 
sustain  in  air  a  vessel  containing  it.  Elaborating  on  this  hint 
Friar  Roger  Bacon  (1214-1294)  dimly  forecast  the  modem  bal- 
loon. He  suggests  that  a  large  hollow^  globe  made  of  very  thin 
metal  and  filled  with  ethereal  air  or  liquid  fire  would  float  on  air 
like  a  ship  on  water.  Bacon  went  even  further.  In  the  following 
passage  he  predicted  the  aeroplane  or  heavier-than-air  machine: 

^lliere  may  be  made  some  flying  instrument,  so  that  a  man 
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sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  instnunent  and  tuniing  some 
mechanism  may  put  in  motion  some  artificial  wings  which  may 
beat  the  air  like  a  bird  flying/' 

Giotto,  in  his  famous  campanile  in  Florence,  introduced  a 
bass-relief  of  a  flying  man,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci  made  three 
sketches  showing  his  own  ideas  on  the  subject.  Jean  Baptiete 
Dante  is  credited  with  having  made  the  first  successful  soaring 
flight  at  Perugia  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Three  centuries  later 
(in  1742)  the  Marquis  de  Bacqueville  is  said  to  have  repeated 
the  feat  by  flying  over  the  Seine  in  Paris.  Details  are  lacking, 
but  from  the  evidence  available  it  would  seem  that  both  Dante 
and  De  Bacqueville  used  some  sort  of  aeroplane  glider. 

The  balloon  idea  i^eappeared  after  1766,  when  Henry  Caven- 
dish discovered  that  hydrogen  was  many  times  lighter  than  air. 
Dr.  Black,  an  Edinburgh  chemist,  b^uggestcd  the  use  of  hydrogen 
for  balloons,  an  idea  shortly  after  put  into  practical  use  by 
Tiberius  Cavallo  in  the  form  of  small  soap  bubbles  filled  with 
that  gas. 

It  was  left  to  the  Moutgolfier  brothers  and  to  the  physicist 
Dr.  Charles  to  devise  the  man-carrying  balloon. 

Etienne  and  Pierre  Montgulfier,  sons  of  a  paper  maker  in 
Annonay,  France,  began  their  experiments  in  1782.  Their  first 
public  success  was  achieved  in  their  native  village,  January 
5,  1783.  A  linen  globe  of  105  feet  cireuraference,  inflated  over 
a  fire  fed  with  bundles  of  clu)pj)ed  straw,  rapidly  rose  when  lib- 
erated to  the  height  of  more  than  a  mile.  At  the  end  of  ten 
minutes  it  descended,  a  mile  and  a  half  away.  The  feasibility 
of  the  hot-air  balloon  was  thus,  for  the  first  time,  demonstrated. 

The  first  hydrogen  balloon  was  designed  by  the  brothers 
Kobort,  of  J*aiis,  under  the  superintendence  of  Professor  J.  A. 
C.  Charles.  On  February  27,  1783,  it  rose  from  the  Champs 
dc  Mars,  :?0()()  IVct.  Franklin  was  present  at  the  asoonsion. 
"  ViTV  line  I  "  said  one  of  the  s|K'ctatnrs.  "  lUit  what's  the  use 
of  it?"      What's  the  use  of  a  baby?"  retorted  Franklin. 

On  Septonibci'  U),  K^^■).  the  Montirolliers  repeated  at  Paris 
the  ex]>('riiiuMit  made  at  Annonay,  and  were  airain  successful. 
This  time  tbcv  snsju-ndcd  from  their  balloon  a  mi^e  containing 
a  sbcc]),  a  cock,  and  a  duck.  These — the  pioneer  aerial  trav- 
ellers— returned  safely  to  earth. 

The  first  Inunan  beiuL's  to  jro  up  in  a  free  balloon  were  the 
Pilatre  de  Po/.ier,  on  ()( tobcr  1"),  in  a  captive  balloon,  i.e., 

a  balloon  attached  to  the  t^rouml  by  ro})es. 

^riie  fir^t  Iniui.-in  bciuLTs  to  "To  up  in  a  free  l)al!o(ui  were  the  same 
Kuzier  and  tlie  Man|ni<  d' Arhni<lt'<.  Xovend)er  21.  1TS.3. 

For  the  first  women  air  travellers  see  Aeuonauts,  Female, 
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The  first  person  in  Great  Britain  to  navigate  the  air  wa« 
James  Tytler  {1747( ?)-1805),  who  earned  the  nickname  of 
Balloon  Tytler  from  his  experiments  in  this  field.  He  con- 
slructed  a  fire  balloon  after  the  pattern  of  the  Paris  Mont- 
golfiers  of  1783,  with  which,  on  Au^ist  'i'i,  ITSl,  he  made  an 
aseent  at  Comely  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  to  a  height  of  350  feet 
{Uentlefnan\s  Magazine,  ns4,  ii,  701),  711). 

A  far  greater  sensation  was  treated  next  year  in  England 
by  the  tir>l  aeronaut  who  essayed  a  lli^rlit  from  that  soil.  He 
was  no  Knglisliinan,  ho'.vevcr,  nut  an  Italian,  \  ine(Mit  Lunardi 
(1750— 18()(J ) .  secretary  to  Prince  Caranianieo,  the  Neapolitan 
ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James.    Aliout  on  Sep- 

teuiljcr  15^  1184,  Lunardi  went  up  in  a  balloon  from  the  grounds 
of  liie  Koyal  Artillery  ('(.nipany  in  London.  His  ('omj)anions 
were  a  dog,  a  cat,  and  a  pigeon  ;  ho  passed  over  London  in  a 
northerly  direction,  and  iirst  descended  in  a  eornlleld  on  South 
Mirnnl^  Comnit)n,  where  he  parted  with  his  cat.  He  then  rose 
again  and  llnally  landed  in  a  meadow  at  Stondon,  four  miles 
from  Ware,  at  4.*iO  i».M. 

More  than  a  quarter  century  later,  in  1815,  a  monument  was 
erected  to  mark  the  latter  spot.  It  beare  the  following  inscrip- 
tion: 

hvt  Posterity  Know  and  Knowing?  he  Astonisliod  Tliat  On  tiu-  l.lth 
l)ay  of  Sf|)t*  iiiImt  17S4  V  incent  Lniijirtli  of  Lucca  in  Tuscany  The  1st 
Aerial  Travtller  in  Britain  Mounting  From  the  Artillery  Ground  in 
London  And  Traversing  the  RegionB  of  the  Air  For  Two  Hours  And 
Pilt<»ea  Minutes  In  this  spot  Revisited  the  Earth  On  this  Rude  Monu- 
m*'r)i  For  Ages  Ix*  Recorded  That  Wonderous  Ent<'r[)rise  Successfully 
.\t<'hi«'v«Ml  By  jtowcr  of  Chemistry  And  the  Fortitude  of  Man  That 
Improvement  in  Science  Which  The  Great  Author  of  all  Knowledge 
PtttroDtzing  by  HU  Providence  The  Invention  of  Mankind  Hath 
Grmckmaly  Permitted  To  Their  Benefit  And  To  His  Own  Eternal  Glory. 

The  first  aticension  in  the  United  States  is  said  to  have  oc- 
curnKl  in  Philadelphia,  where,  fui  Deceniher  2H,  1783,  a  car- 
penter uanicd  Wih-ox  was  lifted  to  a  (•<)nsi(leraf)le  hoi;,dit  by 
several  small  *jas-fi!led  balloons.  Coniirniation  of  this  ex|)l()it 
is  la(•kin^^  At  all  events  the  credit  is  trenerally  ^riven  to  Fran- 
cois Blanchard,  a  Frenchman,  wlio  bad  already  (ITST))  won 
international  fame  as  the  first  baHoonist  to  cross  the  Fnirlish 
C  hannel  (q.v.).  On  Jannary  ITlK'i,  at  10  a.m..  be  rose  from 
I'hiladelphia,  uiider  the  patronage  and  iu  the  presence  of  George 
\Va.«binfrton. 

Blanchard  was  the  pioneer  in  the  search  for  diri^^nble  bal- 
loons.    In  ITS!  1)0  had  inv«»nt«'d  n  boat-like  car  with  aerial 
oars.    A»lvance  was  >b)w  nntil  ISSl.  when  Captain  Henard  and 
Captain  Krebs  produced  a  mau-carryiug  dirigible  which  actualh 
23 
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returned  to  the  starl iiif^-poiiit  against  a  wind.  The  propelling" 
power  was  a  ti'^O-pomid  electric  motor  which  developed  nine 
horse]io\\(-r.  1  hen  came  the  famouA  dirigibles  of  Santos  Da* 
mont  and  others. 

These  are  prohahly  the  last  efforts  in  that  line.  More  and 
more  fully  it  now  came  to  he  recognized  that  progress  lay  in 
abandoning  the  i)alloon  idea  and  seeking  the  mimicry  of  birds. 
This  was  the  plan  advocated  by  Mouillard,  whom  the  French 
accordingly  styled  the  P'ather  of  Aviation  (see  Aviation",  Father 
of).  The  ascription  was  warndy  denied  by  the  Wright 
brothers,  who  ir ranted  that  ^louillard  was  a  careful  student  and 
an  able  interpreter  of  the  iligiit  uf  birds,  but  ridiculed  him  as 
a  mere  child  in  experimentation.  The  Wrights  ])ut  forward 
Otto  J. i  lien  thai  and  Samuel  P.  Langley  as  tlie  real  fathers  of 
aviation. 

It  is  the  Wright  brothers  themselves  who  desen'e  that  title, 
by  dint  of  actual  performance.  They  scored  their  first  success 
as  far  back  as  December  17,  1003,  with  a  flight  of  300  yards 
in  59  seconds.  Nearly  two  years  later  (October  5,  190o)  the 
first  great  flight  in  the  world's  history  is  claimed,  about  25 
miles  in  38  minutes  3  seconds.  Public  evidence  was  lacking  in 
both  (as(^<.  At  last,  finding  a  financial  backer,  Wilbur  Wright 
brought  his  aer()i)lane  to  Europe  and  continued  his  experiments, 
first  at  Issy,  Paris,  then  at  Le  Mans,  when  he  inaugurated  a 
new  phase  in  the  world's  travel.  His  flights  grew  loi'ger  and 
loftier,  and  more  daring.  Meanwhile,  he  was  studying  every 
minute  detail — sha]K\  size,  weight,  area  of  the  plane,  the  exact 
manipulation  rc^iuircd  to  produce  cert4iin  result.'? — and  the 
outcome  was  the  great  flight  on  October  10,  1908,  when  he  was 
in  tlie  air  1  hour  !>  minutes  -15  2-5  seconds,  covering  over  70 
kilometres,  the  lirst  time  in  the  worhl  a  man  had  remainetl 
in  tlie  air  in  a  machine  heavier  than  that  element  for  an  hour. 

When  Ix)uis  Bleriot,  on  July  15,  1909,  flew  across  the  Eng- 
lish Channel  from  Baraquc  to  Dover,  the  feat  was  considered 
the  acme  of  daring.  It  has  since  been  many  times  repeated. 
The  first  woman  to  cross  the  Channel  alone  and  driving  her 
own  aeroplane,  was  Miss  Harriet  (^uimby  (see  Akron  aits, 
Femali:),  who,  on  April  1(1,  19r2,  flew  from  Dover  to  Hardelot. 
She  had  been  preceded  by  Miss  Mary  Davis,  who  had  been  only 
a  passenger,  however,  on  an  aeroplane  flown  by  Gustav  Hamel, 
from  Hendon,  near  Dover,  to  Gris  Nez,  in  France,  on  April 
2,  1912. 

Foot-ball.  There  used  to  he  an  impression  among  the 
learned  that  the  hall  game  played  by  Xausicaa  and  her  maidens 
(HOICSB,  Odyssey)  was  a  sort  of  foot-ball.    Modem  scholaiv 
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know  that  this  is  an  error.  It  was  a  mere  dancing  game  in 
which  a  ball  was  tossed.  Xevertheless,  the  Greeks  did  in- 
dulge in  au  oiit-iloor  sport — called  by  them  "  harpaston " — 
which  bore  a  clo?e  resemblance  to  tlie  Kugby  foot-ball  of  to-day. 
It  was  developed  from  tbree  earlier  games,  ui'  which  the  names 
alone  have  come  down  to  lis. 

The  IJomans,  liaving  a  more  j)rimitive  <zame  of  tlieir  own 
which  they  called  "  foil  is/'  eagerly  adopted  the  (Jreek  improve- 
ment. The  first  revision  of  foot-ball  rules  on  record  is  that 
ordered  by  the  Kniperor  Augustus  in  '^8  B.  V.  Augustus, 
unlike  the  nuxh  rn  folliphol)iast  (the  word  is  e.\j)resslv  coined 
for  this  occasinn  only),  comphiined  that  the  game  then  })hiye(l 
was  t"o  mild  to  serve  in  the  training  of  Konum  warriors.  A 
nii*ihtv  contest  arose  amon<r  the  athletes  of  the  Eternal  Citv 
over  the  new  rules  and  the  old,  just  as  centuries  later  there 
was  to  be  great  agitation  over  Kugby  and  Associati<ui  rules. 

The  new  IJonuin  ganu'  survived  well  on  into  the  Middli' 
Aires  under  the  name  of  '*  Calcio."  It  has  been  revived  in 
Italv  in  recent  vears. 

A  rough  form  of  foot-ball  is  found  scattered  nearly  all 
ovv^r  the  primitive  world.  The  Eskimo  know  it  in  the  .\rctie 
regions  and  the  South  Sea  islanders  in  the  tropics.  Cortez 
recorded  a  game  of  this  sort  among  the  Aztecs.  The  Celts 
claim  that  foot-ball  was  once  a  rite  of  their  sun-worshij)ping 
ancestors.  The  old  Teutons  played  the  game  with  the  skulls 
of  their  enemies. 

The  first  mention  of  foot-ball  in  English  literature  is  found 
in  William  Eitz  Stephen's  History,  of  l^ondon  "  (1175). 
Chester,  however,  has  a  legend,  that,  during  the  Danish  in- 
vasion of  England  in  082,  the  citizens  of  that  town  captured 
a  Dane  and,  after  beheading  him,  kicked  his  head  alK)ut  tlie 
streets  for  sport.  Tliis  proved  so  attractive  that  it  was  re- 
peated whenever  the  head  of  an  enemy  could  be  secured.  F'inally 
there  was  substituted  for  the  occasional  head  a  perennial  "  hallo 
of  leather,  called  a  foot-balle,  of  the  value  of  four  shillings," 
which  the  shoemakers  of  Ch(>ster  were  bound  bj  their  charter 
to  deliver  on  Shrove  Tuesday  to  the  drapers.  From  a  cross 
at  the  Bode  tree  it  was  kicked  to  the  common  hall  of  the 
dty  or  vicB  irma.  The  game  often  degenerated  into  a  rough 
and  tnmble  scrimmage,  and  the  ball  itself  might  be  left  perdu 
for  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  while  the  players  chased  one  another 
through  alleys  and  lanes  and  even  into  the  houses  of  resjiectable 
citiiens.  Sconces  were  cracked,  bones  were  broken,  lives  lost. 
The  custom  spread  to  other  plai cs.  Erequently  one  town 
would  challenge  another,  the  ball  would  be  placed  midway 
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between  the  rivals,  and  each  side  strove  to  drive  it  into  the 
enemy's  stronghold.  In  due  course  foot-ball  reached  London 
and  set  the  city  agog  at  stated  intervals.  Philip  Stubbea»  in 
his  '^Anatomie  of  Abuses''  (1583),  denounced  the  game  quite 
in  the  manner  of  a  modem  college  president. 

"As  concerning  foote-balle,"  he  says,  "I  protest  unto  you 
it  may  rather  be  called  a  friendlie  kind  of  fight  than  a  play 
or  recreation,  a  bloody  and  murihering  practice  than  a  fclowy 
sport  or  pastime.  For  dooth  not  every  one  lie  in  wait  for  his 
adversary,  seeking  to  overthrow  him  and  pickc  him  on  the 
nose,  though  it  be  on  hard  stones,  or  ditch  or  dale,  or  valley 
or  hill^  so  he  has  him  down,  and  he  that  can  serve  the  most 
of  this  fashion  is  counted  the  only  felow,  and  who  but  he.  So 
that  by  this  means  their  necks  are  broken,  sometimes  their 
backs,  sometimes  their  arms,  sometimes  their  noses  gush  out 
with  1)U)()(1,  sonnet inios  tlioir  oyos  start  out,  and  sometimes 
liurt  in  one  ]>lac'e  and  soniotinies  in  anotlier;  for  tliey  have  the 
shMirhts  to  mix  one  hetwocn  two,  to  (hish  liini  ni:ainst  the  lirart 
with  their  elbows,  to  hntt  him  under  llie  short  ribs  witli  their 
jrriped  fists,  and  with  their  knees  to  eateli  liim  on  tlie  lii)^  and 
pieke  him  on  his  neck,  with  a  hundred  such  murihering 
devices.*' 

At  Knjrby  f(»ol-l).ill  firadnally  develo])ed  froin  a  cranio  of 
individual  stren<:th,  pace,  and  oouraiie  into  a  fjamo  of  pace, 
artfulness,  and  skilful  eond)ination.  It  was  at  Rugby  in  18*33 
that  runniniT  with  the  hall  ''  was  invented  bv  a  town  bov 
named  William  \\'el)l)  Kllis  {Sniunkuj  //r/  j'r//-,  X(iveini»er  5, 
1S92).  The  iniH)vatioii  was  enirerly  adopted  by  the  vouni^ 
men  and  became  a  feature  o£  Kugby  foot-ball  and  eventually 
of  foot-ball  everywhere. 

The  first  reference  to  foot-ball  in  the  Xew  World  is  found 
in  Spellman's  "Relation  of  Vircrinia ''  (1(>09).  It  existed  as 
ft  simple  campus  sport,  with  rules,  regulations,  or  regular 
contests  in  tlie  older  American  colleges  as  early  as  1800.  I'ntil 
so  recently  as  1878  an  unlimited  use  of  hands,  fists,  and  feet 
was  permitted  in  getting  and  keeping  control  of  tlie  ball. 
Accidents  were  frequent.    Protests  arose. 

On  July  2,  1860,  foot-ball  was  proscribed  at  Harvard.  An 
elaborate  funeral  ceremony  was  planned  and  nrried  out  by 
the  sopliomore  clas<.  A  coflin  was  provided  for  an  effigy 
labelled  "  Football  Fightum/'  The  mourners,  disguised  in 
black  robes  and  masks  and  carrying  pumpkin  lanterns  of 
gruesome  aspect,  followed  the  coffin  in  solemn  midnight  pro- 
cession.  Arriving  at  the  appointed  place  in  the  campus,  the 
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coihn  was  loworo<l  into  a  fri'slily  (1u<t  rrravc.  The  soxtons 
liiled  it  in.  At  tlie  liead  was  planted  a  black  boards  whereon 
was  printed  in  white  letters  the  following: 

Hie  jacet 

FOOTBAIJ.  KIOHTUM 
Obiit  .Tu!v  1,  I8(i0 
Ait.  LX.  yi'iusj 
Resur;j:at. 

Resurgat  It  will  rise  again  waH  better  prophecy  per- 
haps than  the  funeral  cortege  1  i  l  dared  to  hope.  Again  and 
again  Football  Fi^^htum  rose  Iruin  its  grave  at  Harvard  until 
m  the  fall  of  187G  it  re-established  it^self  as  a  permanent  and 
all-important  feature  of  undergraduate  athletics.  Meanwhile  it 
had  flourished  apace  at  otiier  colleges,  being  played  chiefly 
betwtx'n  the  Freshman  and  the  Sophomore  classes. 

The  first  intercollogiate  game,  between  Princeton  and 
Rntgers,  took  place  at  New  Brunswick  on  November  6,  1869. 
Twenty-five  men  fought  on  eacli  side.  Rutgers  won:  6  to  4. 
The  return  game  was  a  triiinii)h  for  Princeton :  8  to  0.  From 
1869  to  1878  Princeton  played  24  games^  winning  20,  losing 
3,  and  tying  1. 

In  January,  1895^  the  annual  report  of  President  Charles 
W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University^  was  largely  devoted  to  a 
denunciation  of  collegiate  and  especially  of  intercollegiate  foot- 
lialL  "The  game  of  foot-ball,'*  said  President  Eliot,  "grows 
worse  and  worse  as  regards  foul  and  violent  play,  and  the 
number  and  gravity  of  the  injuries  which  the  players  suffer. 
It  has  become  perfectly  clear  that  the  game  as  now  played  is 
unfit  for  college  use.  The  rules  of  the  game  are  at  ]) resent 
sudi  as  to  cause  inevitably  a  large  numl^r  of  broken  bones, 
sprains,  and  wrenches,  even  during  trial  or  practice  games 
played  legitimately;  and  they  also  permit  those  who  play  with 
Tpckless  violence  or  with  shrewd  violations  of  the  rules  to  gain 
tliereby  great  advantages.  What  is  called  the  development  of 
the  game  has  steadily  increased  its  risks,  until  they  have  become 
imju.«tifiable.  Naturally  the  public  is  losing  faith  in  the  sin- 
oerity  of  the  professed  desire  of  coaches,  captains,  and  pro- 
motOTR  to  reform  it.** 

Fo<4-ball,  despite  President  Eliot's  warning,  retained  its 
advocates,  grown  only  more  vehement  in  fiut  by  opposition. 
Xoisiest  among  the  president's  critics  was  ono  of  tlie  most 
Tiromising  among  the  younger  politicians.  II is  name  wa>^ 
Theodore  l^)(>s('vclt.  At  a  dinner  of  the  Washington  Harvard 
C'hih  lichl  in  Wa^^liington  on  Fchniary  7,  he  fir^t  trave  public 
utterance  to  his  opinions.    This  is  how  the  Washington  cor- 
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respondent  of  the  Boston  Advertiser  reported  the  occa:$ion  and 
the  speech: 

Theodore  RoceeTelt  came  loaded  for  bear  and  the  particular  bruin 
that  he  was  afttr  wfts  prexy.  These  were  his  st'ntiiiientd,  as  they 
came  spitting  out  from  In'tween  his  lips,  with  bull-dog  vigor: 

1  came  here  to  night  tilled  with  that  spirit  of  aa  individual's 
right  to  express  his  own  opinion  which  is  the  inalienable  privilege 
of  every  Harvard  man,  and  i  want  to  say  that  I  agree  with  a  great 
ninny  Harvard  men  in  emphatically  disagreeing  with  riosiiU'nt  Kliot 
in  his  ri'iiiarks  upon  foot-hall  in  his  recent  report.  I  believe  in 
athletica  and  1  Udieve  in  foot-ball.  We  don't  want  to  abolish  foot- 
liall — at  least  not  till  we  beat  Yale.    [Great  applause.] 

'*And  I  want  to  say  right  here  tliat  I  decline  to  subscribe  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  aacredness  of  the  human  arm  or  leg.  What  mattoi-* 
a  few  broken  Ixmos  to  the  glories  of  foot-ball  as  an  int<TC'ollegiate 
sport?  It  is  all  nonsense  to  say  that  foot-ball  is  a  game  that  benetits 
only  a  few.  Look  at  the  youngsters  on  every  vacant  lot  in  Washington 
during  the  fall  season  playing  at  foot-ball!  Does  anybody  suppose 
that  there  would  be  these  activities  if  it  were  not  for  the  great  heroes 
on  the  great  teams  whom  these  boys  read  about  and  look  up  to  and 
glorify? 

"Is  there  a  boy  in  college  that  would  not  gladly  risk  a  broken 
bone  for  the  honor  and  f^Iory  of  being  on  one  of  the  great  teams? 

(Cries  of  "Xo!"  "No!"!  Now.  when  I  was  in  College  I  was  not 
much  of  :ni  athloto.  iM'ing  dotcrn'd  from  Inking  part  in  nport?*  l»ecause 
of  trouble  with  my  eyes;  but  it  fell  to  my  lot  afterward  to  gn  through 
some  rather  rough  e.xperiences  in  the  West,  and  I  have  ridden  to 
hounds  on  Long  Island,  and  broken  three  or  four  bones  in  the  sport. 
Xow  I  do  not  mind  that,  and  I  am  a  middle^^ged  father  of  a  family, 
too,  with  three  growing  hoys. 

*•  I  say  T  am  the  father  of  three  boys.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  arc  going  to  make  athletes  In  college  or  not;  but  1  will  say  right 
here  that  if  I  thought  any  one  of  them  would  weigh  a  possible  broken 
bone  against  the  glory  of  being  chosen  to  play  on  Harvard's  foot-ball 
eleven  I  would  di-^inlierit  him!  " 

As  a  climax  this  was  a  (orkcr.  It  almost  dazed  the  alumni 
present,  who,  however,  recovered  in  an  instant  and  shouted  their 
plaudits  in  wild  enthusiasm,  one  fellow  exclaiming:  "Thatfa  tiie 
stuff,  Teddy! " 

The  change  of  rules  since  1894,  almlishing  "the  flying 
wedge"  and  otlior  forms  of  mass-play  subject  to  abuse,  was 
expected  to  result  in  l»'ss  rough  playincr  and  fewer  casualties 
in  the  1895  season.  The  expectation  was  not  realized.  The 
Yale-Harvard  game  at  Springfield,  Xovember  24,  was  gen- 
erally described  as  exceeding  in  brutality  any  game  of  previous 
years.  The  now^pnjier  accounts  were  filled  with  graphic  de- 
scriptions of  the  slugging"  which  resulted  in  "a  frightful 
laceration  of  the  eye  for  Butterworth,"  "  a  broken  leg  for 
Brewer,"  "  a  broken  collar-bone  for  Wrightington,"  "  a  broken 
nose  for  Hallowcll,"  and  "  concns-ion  of  the  brain  for  Murphy." 
Six  men  wrre  taken  off  tlu^  ficM  disabled,  and  two  more  ordered 
of!  for  '^slugging."   Mo«t  of  the  injured  were  Harvard  men» 
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end  the  blame  waa  generally  charged  upon  Yale  for  precipitating 
violence.  In  the  game  on  Tiianksgiving  Day  between  Harvard 
and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  played  in  Philadelphia, 
five  of  the  Harvard  players  were  injured  so  l)adly  as  to  be 
taken  off  the  field.    In  euL-li  «ianie  Harvard  was  defeated. 

The  protests  from  press  and  public  swelled  to  a  mighty 
volume.  The  New  Haven  Palladium  denounced  the  Yale- 
IIar\ard  game  as  "worse  than  a  prize-fifrlit/'  It  went  further. 
**  .Saturday's  game.''  it  cried,  was  undoulttedly  the  worst  ex- 
hibition of  recklessness  an<l  l)rutality  that  lias  been  j)ui)licly 
made  .«inee  the  days  of  the  Koman  gladiators."  The  New  York 
Poftt  .stigmatized  it  as.  *' not  only  brutal  but  brutalizing."  It 
pointed  out  that  there  wim-c  actually  seven  casual ilies  among 
twentv-two  men  who  began  the  gam(».  This  is  nearly  '>V^ 
per  cent.  (»f  the  combatants,  a  larger  jiroportion  than  among 
the  Federals  at  ("old  Harbor — the  bloodiest  battle  of  modern 
times — and  much  larger  than  at  Waterloo  or  at  (Jravelotte. 
What  has  American  culture  and  civilization  to  say  to  this  mode 
of  training  our  youth?** 

Football  and  Women.  I'ntil  early  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury it  was  a  very  ancient  custom  practised  at  Inverness,  Scot- 
land, for  the  spinsters  to  meet  the  matrons  in  an  annual  game  of 
football.  All  the  available  women  took  part,  and  the  men  sur- 
roun<led  the  players  and  urged  on  their  sisters,  wives,  and  sweet- 
hearts in  their  struggle,  directing  their  etforts  by  word  of  mouth, 
and  encouraging  the  e.\hai'-:ted  to  struggle  on  and  secure  the 
much-coveted  prize.  I'he  honors  of  these  unusual  combats, 
strange  to  say,  rested  more  often  with  the  married  than  the 
single,  for  the  men  selected  their  wives  from  those  who  showed 
roost  prowess  and  endurance  on  the  football  field.  Hence  all  the 
better  players  were  mated,  niid  frequently  more  than  a  match 
for  the  less  tough  and  skilful  maidens. 

Foot-ball,  the  Father  of  Modem.  On  the  wall  of  the 
athletic  field  at  Rugby  School,  Rugby,  England,  a  stone  tablet 
pre?serves  the  name  of  the  lad  who  originated  that  form  of 
fr>ot-ball  whicli  is  now  uniTersally  known  as  the  Hugby  game. 
The  inscription  reads: 

"This  stone  commemorates  the  exploit  of  William  Webb 
Ellis,  who,  with  a  fine  disregard  for  the  mles  of  foot-ball  as 
played  in  his  time,  first  took  the  ball  in  his  arms  and  ran  with 
it,  thus  originating  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  Rugby  game. 
A.  D.  1823." 

Apart  from  the  interest  attaching  to  the  Rugby  game  as  a 
clean,  healthful  sport,  there  ir<  the  further  interest  that  from  it 
was  developed  the  great  American  college  game. 

As  the  tablet  at  Rugby  tetttifies;  carrying  the  ball  was 
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prohibited  by  the  rules  of  the  game  until  EUis  made  his  startling 
reformation.  The  game  so  instituted  is  much  more  complex 
than  the  association,  or  "socker"  game,  which  still  competes 
with  the  Bugby  game  for  the  favor  of  English  youth. 

There  are  fifteen  players  on  each  side ;  ten  of  these  are  called 
forwards,*'  two  "half-backs,'*  one  "three-quarter  back,'*  and 
two  "backs."  The  ball  being  kicked  oft  from  the  middle  of 
the  field,  the  object  of  each  side  is  to  score  a  goal;  this  may 
be  done  either  by  touching  the  ball  down  behind  the  opponent's 
goal  line  and  then  making  a  "  try/'  or  place-kick,  or  by  a  direct 
drop-kick  over  the  bar  on  the  rebound  of  the  ball  from  the 
ground.  The  bar  is  ten  feet  clear  of  the  ground,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  two  posts,  eleven  feet  or  more  in  length,  which  are 
placed  eighteen  and  one-half  feet  apart.  There  are  many  in- 
tricacies in  the  Rugby  game,  necessitating  sixty  rules  to  cover 
all  possible  points. 

This  is  the  sport  from  which  enthusiastic  young  America 
has  developed  the  national  game  of  foot-ball,  with  its  mass 
plays,  flying- wedge  formations,  and  other  subtleties. 

Footmen,  Running.  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill,  in  her 
"  Beminisccnces "  (1908),  tells  of  a  curious  old  tavern  sign 
in  Charles  Street,  London, — ^''The  Running  Footman."  She 
regretfully  adds  that  she  fears  it  is  but  a  modem  reproduction 
of  an  ancient  original.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  at  present 
unique,  and  it  recalls  the  old  days  when  noblemen  were  preceded 
by  runners^  whose  especial  duty  lay  in  clearing  the  way.  The 
legend  beneath  the  footman,  clad  in  green  coat  and  knee- 
breeches,  states,  "I  am  the  only  Running  Footman,"  which  is 
true  enough,  for  there  exists  no  other  sign  of  this  kind. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  these  men  were  frequently  matched 
to  run  against  horses  and  carriages.  One  of  the  last  recorded 
contests  was  in  1770  between  a  famous  running  footman  and 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  latter  wagering  that  in  his 
phaeton  and  four  he  would  beat  the  footman  in  a  race  from 
Windsor  to  London.  His  Grace  won  by  a  very  small  margin. 
The  poor  footman,  worn  out  by  his  exertions  and  much 
chagrined  by  his  defeat,  died,  it  was  said,  of  over-fatigue. 

In  the  north  of  England  the  running  footman  was  not 
quite  extinct  till  well  into  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. So  recently  as  1851,  on  the  opening  of  an  assize  court 
there,  the  sheriff  and  judg^^  were  preceded  by  two  running 
footmen.  About  the  same  date  the  carriage  of  the  High 
Sheriff  of  Northumberland,  on  its  way  to  meet  the  jiulges 
of  assize,  was  attended  by  two  j^a^'cs  on  foot,  holding  on  to 
the  dnor  handles  of  the  carriage  and  running  beside  it.  These 
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running  footmen  were  dretwcd  in  a  short  livery  jacket  and 
white  trousers,  and  wore  a  jockey  cap. 

Banning  footmen  were  wont  to  sustain  their  energies  by  - 
a  mixture  of  sherry  and  ^gs,  a  small  supply  of  the  wine  being 
frequently  carried  in  the  silver  ball  topping  their  canes.  They 
could  do  seven  miles  an  hour  without  difficulty,  and  more  if 
put  to  their  mettle. 

Lady  Dorothy  believes  that  the  Duke  of  Queensberry — 
*^  Old  Q./'  the  star  of  Piccadilly — ^was  the  last  nobleman  who 
retained  running  footmen.  These  he  himself  was  in  the  habit 
of  engaging  after  having  made  them  give  an  exhibition  of 
their  speea  Any  one  wishing  to  serve  ''Old  Q.''  in  the 
capacity  of  running  footman  had  to  run  a  sort  of  trial  up 
Piccadilly,  whilst  his  future  master  sat  on  the  balcony  of  his 
house  carefully  watching  the  performance.  On  one  occasion, 
a  particularly  likely-looking  candidate  having  presented  him- 
self, orders  were  eiven  tluit  he  should  exhibit  his  running 
powers  in  the  Dukrs  livery.  The  man  ran  well,  and  "  Old  Q.,** 
delighted,  shouted  out  to  him  from  his  balcony,  You  will  do 
▼ery  well  for  me.*'  *'And  your  livery  will  do  very  well  for 
me,"  replied  the  man,  and  straightway  made  off  at  top  speed 
and  was  never  heard  of  again. 

Forget-me-not.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  indefiniteness,  not 
only  as  to  the  origin,  but  as  to  the  application  of  this  name.  In 
Germany  the  bright  blue  flower  of  the  veronica  or  speedwell  is  the 
vergiaa-meifMnehi,  but  in  England  and  elsewhere  the  myosotis 
is  held  to  be  the  true  forget-me-not.  German  legend  is  full  of 
explanations  of  the  origin  of  the  pretty  name.  In  one  a  knight 
dashes  into  a  lake  to  pluck  the  flowers  growing  on  the  further 
bank.  On  his  return  his  strength  is  exhausted.  Feeling  that 
he  cannot  regain  the  shore,  though  very  near  it,  he  throws  the 
flowers  at  his  lady-love's  feet,  and,  crying  "  forget  me  not,"  dis- 
appears beneath  the  waves.   This,  of  course,  is  mere  myth. 

Foundling  HospitaL  Captain  Thomas  Coram,  the 
originator  of  the  Foundling  Asylum  in  London,  was  an 
amiable  eccentric.  A  tough  old  sea-dog  born  in  1668  and 
living  till  1751,  he  passed  the  intervening;  period  in  throwing 
out  and  agitating  a  variety  of  schemes  which  at  least  were  of 
no  use  to  himself.  He  ended  his  days  in  an  almshouse,  making 
the  appropriate  apologia  that,  as  he  had  never  wasted  his  sub- 
stance in  self-indulgence,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  confess  pov- 
erty in  his  old  age.  At  one  time  he  resided  in  Taunton,  Mass., 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  presenting  flfty-nine  acres 
of  land  to  the  township,  on  consideration  that  it  should  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Church  of  England  if  ever  that 
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church  came  to  be  ostahlishccl  in  America.  Rein  mine  to 
England^  he  vtas  shocked  by  the  number  of  diildren  m^oin 
'  he  saw  exposed  in  the  streets  of  London.  On  October  17, 
1739,  after  seventeen  years'  agitation,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  charter  for  a  foundling  asylum,  which,  in  1741,  was  opened 
in  Hatton  Garden.  Fourteen  years  later  the  present  edifice 
was  built. 

The  institution  was  expressly  established  for  the  reception, 
maintenance,  and  education  of  exposed  and  deserted  young 
children.   At  first  these  were  admitted  by  lot,  but  the  method 
proved  unsatisfactory,  and  in  1756  Parliament,  hy  way  of 
remedying  the  all  too  patent  evils,  threw  wide  open  the  door 
to  worse  evils  by  declaring  that  the  hospital  ought  to  be  enabled 
to  support  and  educate  all  the  children  that  should  be  offered. 
And  now  the  carriage  of  children  to  London  became  a  regular 
trade.   One  man,  coming  up  with  five  children  in  baskets,  got 
drunk  on  the  way  and  lay  asleep  all  night  on  a  common.  Next 
morning  three  of  the  children  were  dead.    Fifteen  thousand 
children  were  received  in  three  years.   Only  4400  lived  to  be 
apprenticed.   The  total  expense  incurred  during  this  interval 
is  put  at  half  a  million  pounds.   Of  more  remote  evils  it  is 
unnecessary  to  speak.   This  monstrous  abuse  had  to  stop,  and 
the  hospital  was  eventually  put  upon  a  more  satisfactory  basis. 
Until  1801,  however,  it  was  the  practice,  on  payment  of  £100, 
to  receive  children  without  exacting  any  clue  to  their  parentage, 
— a  plan  open  to  very  obvious  abuses,  which  was  abolished  in 
that  year. 

One  of  the  minor  difficulties,  which  still  persists  though  in 
a  minimized  form,  is  that  of  naming  the  foundlings.  In 
former  times  jxTsons  of  quality  and  distinction''  used  occa- 
sionally to  act  as  sponsors  and  honored  the  children  with  their 
names.  This  practice  has  been  abandoned,  because  the  chil- 
dren, when  they  grew  up,  used  to  claim  relationship  on  the 
strength  of  it.  '* Eminent  deceased  personages'*  were  then 
selected,  and  the  children  were  christened  Wickliffe,  Huss. 
Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Michael  Angelo,  William 
Hogarth,  Isaac  Walton,  and  by  similar  names,  until,  at  length, 
when  their  numbers  increased  faster  than  the  invention  of  the 
governors,  they  were  even  called  ''after  the  creeping  things 
and  beasts  of  the  earth.**  The  du^  of  preparing  a  suitable 
list  is  now  very  sensibly  left  to  the  treasurer  of  the  institution. 

^ong  the  curiosities  of  the  London  Foundling  Ho^pitiil 
is  its  connection  with  art  and  artists.  Speaking  figuratively 
the  Royal  Academy  (g.v.)  of  London  may  be  called  its  most 
illustrious  foundling. 
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And  this  is  tlie  manner  of  it:  William  Hogarth  was  one 
of  its  first  governors,  and  he  induced  many  of  his  brother 
artists  to  co-operate  with  him  in  ornamenting  the  hospital  witii 
their  own  works.  A  committee  took  to  dining  here  annually 
on  the  5th  of  November,  and  at  these  gatherings  the  pictures 
were  received,  examined,  and  discussed.  The  dinner  became  eo 
popular  that  so  early  as  1T57  there  were  154  j)ersons  present. 
This  was  an  anti»i|)ation  of  the  Eoynl  Academy  dinner.  In 
1760  the  next  step  toward  the  foundation  of  the  Academy 
was  taken.  The  interest  excited  in  the  j)ictures  forninlly 
presented  at  the  hospital  suggested  to  all  the  artists  of  Ivondon 
that  they  should  hold  a  general  exhibition  of  their  works  in  some 
more  })ublic  jdace. 

This  was  initiated  on  April  31,  17(>0,  under  the  name  of 
the  annual  e.-^liibition  of  Ignited  artists."  and  its  success  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  Koyal  Academy  in  lT(i8. 

Hftgarth's  interest  in  the  Foundling  Hospital  was  exhibited 
in  many  curiously  characteristic  ways.  He  invented  an  extra- 
ordinary coat  of  arms,  ineluding  ''a  young  child  lying  naked 
and  exposed,  extending  its  right  hand  proper:  a  lamb  argent, 
holding  in  its  mouth  a  sprig  of  thyme  proper,  supported  on 
the  dexter  side  by  a  terminal  figure  of  a  woman  full  of  nipples 
proper:  Britannia  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  cap  argent"; 
and  various  other  inventions  of  eighteenth  century  lieraldry. 
Another  marvellous  deviee  of  Hogarth's  was  the  heading  for 
a  i)ower  of  attorney,  which  is  something  between  an  orthodox 
allegory  and  the  picture  of  Gin  T.ane.  It  contains  Captain 
Coram  with  the  charter  under  his  arm,  an  idealize(]  beadle, 
an  expo><'d  child  in  a  gutter,  boys  with  mathematical  instru- 
ments, and  little  girls  going  in  pairs  tt)  church. 

The  hospital's  gallery  still  boasts  the  |)ossession  of  Hogarth's 
full-length  portrait  of  Captain  Coram,  a  propos  of  which  the 
artist  asserted  himself  to  be  as  good  a  ])ortrait-painter  as 
Vandyke:  and  with  a  ])ieturo  of  "  "NIdscs  before  Pharaoh's 
T)aughtcr,'''  which  he  doubtless  considcre(l  cfpial  to  KafTaclle. 
He  also  gave  it  a  certain  number  of  tickets  in  a  lottery  for 
another  picture,  the  "  ^larch  to  Finchley."  The  hospital, 
luckily,  had  the  winning  ticket,  and  is  still  in  possession  of  the 
picture. 

Every  one  who  has  been  in  Florence.  Italy,  remomb'^rs  Lo 
Fpcdale  (hffli  Intwcenti  in  the  great  sininre  of  the  Santissima." 
with  medallions  of  half-swaddled  children  in  Luca  delta  IJobbia 
ware  adorning  the  spaces  between  the  arches  of  the  loggia.  T'p 
the  step?:  of  that  lon-rn'a  came  one  nieht  a  poor,  a  very  poor 
man.  His  wife  had  just  presented  him  with  a  child>  whom,  in 
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the  depths  of  their  poverty,  they  were  unahle  to  bring  up ;  so, 
according  to  the  custom  of  his  fellow-towns-people  in  such 
circumstances^  he  was  about  to  make  it  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Foundling  HospitaL   He  passed  the  poor  little 
infant  through  the  small  square  aperture  left  for  that  purpose 
in  the  grated  window,  rang  the  bell,  and  turned  away.  At 
that  moment  a  man  who  was  waiting  near  came  up  hastily, 
popped  in  a  second  child,  and  fled.    The  governors  of  the 
hospital  cannot  be  called  strict  in  their  laws,  yet  eren  they 
feel  that  a  man  must  draw  a  line  somewhere,  and  tiiey  draw 
it  at  twins.  Twins  are  what  they  cannot  and  will  not  put  up 
with.   The  officials  therefore  hastened  after  our  poor  friend, 
overwhelmed  him  with  reproaches  for  having  attempted  to  palm 
00!  twins  upon  them,  refused  to  pay  the  smallest  heed  to  his 
assurances  to  the  contrary,  and  insisted  u])on  his  taking  away 
both  the  children.   Imagine  the  horror  of  the  poor  man  re> 
turning  to  his  poor  home  thus  burdened,  and  the  dismay  of 
his  wife  on  being  called  upon  to  support  two  infants  when  one 
was  beyond  her  means !  Out  of  this  dire  misfortune,  however, 
better  days  were  to  dawn  for  them.  The  second  child  was  the 
offspring  of  wealthy  parents,  who  only  wished  its  birth  to  be 
concealed  for  a  short  time;  and  who  had  not  only  secreted 
among  its  clothing  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  at  once  to  im- 
prove the  circumstances  of  its  involuntary  foster-parents,  but 
had  accompanied  it  (as  is  not  infrequently  done)  by  marks 
whereby  they  should  be  enabled  to  trace  and  eventually  to 
claim  tiieir  child;  and,  as  the  story  runs,  they  so  effectually 
patronized  the  poor  couple,  who  for  a  while  had  taken  good 
care  of  the  little  stranger  thus  unexpectedly  left  upon  tiieir 
hands,  as  to  place  them  above  the  reach  of  poverty  for  the  rest 
of  their  days. 

Fountain  Pen.  The  fountain  pen  is  not  an  invention 
of  recent  years.  In  Samuel  Taylors  "Universal  System  of 
Short-hand  Writing,''  published  in  1786,  we  find  proof  of  the 
fountain  pen^s  great  age. 

"  I  have  nothing  more  to  add,*'  wrote  Samuel  Taylor,  '*  for 
tlie  use  or  instruction  of  the  practitioner,  except  a  few  woixl^ 
concerning  the  kind  of  pen  proper  to  be  used  for  writing  short- 
hand. For  expeditious  writing  some  use  what  are  called  foun- 
tain pens,  into  which  your  ink  is  put,  which  gradually  flo«*9, 
when  writing,  from  thence  into  a  smaller  pen  cut  short  to  fit 
the  smaller  end  of  this  instrument,  but  it  is  a  hard  matter  ti) 
meet  with  a  good  one  of  this  kind." 

This  undoubted\y  is  the  pen  described  and  illustrated  «.r, 
in  Ilutton's  Idaihepttjitical  Dictionary  published  in  1795.  Hut* 
ton's  definition  begins,  "  Fountain  pen  is  a  pen  contrived  to 
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contain  a  quantity  of  ink  and  let  it  flow  very  gently,  so  as  to 
supply  the  writer  a  long  time  without  the  necessity  of  taking 
fiesh  ink."  The  accompanying  illustration  shows  that  the  in* 
stmment  in  a  crude  fashion  anticipated  the  main  features  of  the 
modem  fountain  pen. 

Frankincense.  The  twelfth  c]ia|)ter  of  Pliny's  ^'Xatural 
History*'  is  devoterl  to  spice  trees  and  tlioso  yicMiii^^  incense. 
Arabia  he  styled  Felix  (Happy)  l)Ooaiise  it  was  the  only 
country  that  produced  frankincense  Xcvcrt liolcss,  he  added, 
"Unworthy  country  as  it  is  for  tliat  surname,  in  that  it 
thinketh  itself  behohlen  to  the  gods  ahove,  whereas  indeed  it 
has  greater  cause  to  thank  tlie  infernal  spirits  l)eneath.  For 
what  hath  made  Aral)ia  l)lessed,  rieli,  and  ha])py  hut  the 
^superfluous  e\}>ense  that  men  he  at  in  funerals:  employing 
tliose  sweet  odors  to  hurn  the  hodies  of  the  dead  which  they 
knew  by  good  riirlit  were  due  unto  the  gods."  He  notes  that 
only  certain  families  were  allowed  to  gather  frankincense,  the 
men)!>ers  whereof  were  compelle(l  to  follow  strict  ohservniKCs 
on  the  days  when  they  a])proache«l  the  sacred  trees.  Thev  must 
not  have  looked  upon  the  dead  and  must  have  been  freshly 
purified  in  body.  The  first  and  favorite  season  occurs  in  the 
<log-(]ays  of  summer:  "They  cut  the  trees  where  they  see  the 
hark  to  be  fullest  of  litpior  and  thinnest.  They  make  a  gash 
or  slit  only  to  give  more  liherty;  hut  nothing  do  thev  pare  or 
cut  clean  away.  There  gushes  out  a  fat  foam  or  froth.  Thi< 
-<w«n  congeals  and  grows  to  be  hard,  and  where  the  place  will 
give  them  leave  thcv  receive  it  in  a  <|uilt  or  mat  made  of 
(late-tree  twigs,  ])laited  and  wound,  wickerwise,  (»ne  within 
anntlier.  For  els(»where  the  tloor  all  about  is  ])aved  smooth 
and  rammed  down  hard.  The  former  is  the  hetter  way  tn 
L'ather  the  purer  and  cleaner  frankincense:  but  that  which 
falleth  upon  the  bare  ground  proves  the  weightier.  Tluit  which 
remains  behind  and  sticks  to  the  tree  is  patted  aiul  scraped  olT 
with  knives,  or  sueli  like  iron  t(»ol^:  and  therefore  no  marvel 
if  it  be  full  of  shavings  of  the  hark."  We  are  told  that  the 
whole  forest  is  partitioned  up  among  divers  men,  none  of 
whom  would  encroach  u})on  his  neighhor  nor  wrong  him,  so 
just  and  true  they  be  in  Arabia.  But  l)eli(ne  m at  Alexandria, 
where  frankincense  is  tried,  refined,  and  made  for  sale,  men 
cannot  look  carefully  enough  to  their  shops  and  workhous(  s. 
or  thqr  will  be  robbed.  The  workman  that  is  employed  about 
it  is  w  naked,  save  that  lie  hath  a  pair  of  trousers  or  breeches, 
to  coyer  his  shame,  and  those  are  sewed  up  and  sealed  too,  for 
fear  of  thrusting  into  them.  Blindfolded  he  is  sure  enough,  that 
he  ma?  not  see  the  way  to  and  from,  and  hath  a  thick  coif  or 
mask  about  his  head,  for  doubt  that  he  should  bestow  any  in 
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mouth  or  ears.  And  when  these  workmen  be  set  forth  again,  they 
be  stripped  stark  naked  as  ere  they  were  born,  and  sent  away. 
Whereby  we  may  see  that  the  rigor  of  justice  cannot  strike 
so  great  fear  into  our  thieves  here,  and  make  us  so  secure  to 
keep  our  own,  as,  among  the  Sabeans,  the  bare  reverence  of 
religion  of  those  woods." 

The  contrast  drawn  here  between  the  relative  honesty  of 
the  true  believer  and  the  pagan  is  curious  enough ! 

Franklin,  State  of.  An  American  State  oecup3ing  what 
IS  now  East  Tennessee,  which  was  founded  in  1785  and  disap- 
peared from  the  map  of  the  United  States  in  1788.  At  that 
early  period  the  boundary  of  North  Carolina  extoided  in- 
definitely westward,  incluaing  all  of  what  is  now  Tennessee 
in  its  sweep,  and,  by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  in  1768,  all 
this  western  territory  had  been  opened  up  to  settlement.  The 
settlers  on  the  Watauga  River,  framincr  a  code  of  laws  signed 
by  every  adult  male,  became  a  body  politic  known  as  the  \ 
Watauga  Association.  Their  numbers  and  their  spirit  of  in-  j 
dependence  were  both  increased  by  immigrants  driven  from 
North  Carolina  by  the  tyranny  of  the  royal  governor  Tryon. 

After  the  Revolution  a  convention  held  at  Jonesboro*  on 
August  23,  1784,  supplemented  by  another  on  December  14, 
formed  a  separate  State  government,  variously  called  Franklin 
and  Franklan  in  its  official  documents.  John  Sevier  was 
unanimously  chosen  governor.  The  legislature  sat  at  Jones- 
boro' in  1785.  But  North  Carolina  reasserted  her  juris- 
diction, and  civil  war  seemed  imminent.  Fortunately,  the 
North  Carolina  party  in  Tennessee  overthrew  the  Franklin 
party  at  the  polls  in  May,  1788,  and  all  the  original  territory 
peacefully  reverted  to  the  parent  State.  The  North  Carolina 
legislature  passed  an  act  of  oblivion  and  admitted  John  Sevier 
as  a  member  of  its  own  Senate.  In  1789  North  Carolina 
ceded  the  region  to  the  United  States,  and  in  1790  the  Territory 
of  Tennessee  was  organized.  Tennessee  became  a  State  in  1796. 

A  curious  race  of  people,  who  called  themselves  Malungeons, 
were  among  the  original  Franklanders.  They  were  supposed 
to  be  of  Moorish  descent.  They  affiliated  neither  with  whites 
nor  blacks,  were  never  classed  with  Indians  or  negroes,  and 
claimed  to  be  Portuguese.  They  lived  to  themselves  exclusively 
in  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  East  Tennessee,  where  theiV 
descendants  became  moonshiners.  They  were  never  slaves, 
and  enjoyed  all  the  rights  of  citizenship*  until  the  State  Con- 
stitution of  1834  deprived  them  of  their  vote.  This  was,  of 
course,  restored  in  reconstruction  times.  Such  is  the  mystery  j 
which  surrounds  the  origin  both  of  race  and  name  that  tonclay 
a  Malungeon  is  the  Tennessean  bugaboo  for  frightening  chjl*  , 
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dreii  withal.  "As  tricky  as  a  ^raluii^ri'ou '*  is  a  j)ruverbal  ex- 
pression among  TeniK'sscans.  It  lias  been  siig<reste(l  that 
for  etymological  purposes  Maliingo/'  an  African  word  in- 
corporated into  the  rortii*^uese  language,  and  signifying  **  com- 
rade, mate,  companion,"  is  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  united 
and  exclusive  mode  of  existence  peculiar  to  the  ^lalungeons. 

Freemason,  Female.  Current  traditions  athrm  that  one 
"v^'oman,  and  one  only,  was  ever  initiated  into  the  mysteries  i)f 
freemasonry.  The  traditions  are  not  unanimous  as  to  the 
name  and  station  of  tiiis  female  Mason,  but  the  larixer  number 
agree  tl>at  it  was  an  Irish  lady,  the  Honorable  Elizabeth  St. 
Leger.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Lord  Doneraile  and  a  cousin 
to  Gen.  Anthony  St.  Leger,  who  instituted  the  famous  St.  Leger 
races  and  the  Doncaster  Stakes. 

The  generally  received  story  of  her  connection  with  the 
Masonic  body  is  contained  in  a  rare  tract  published  in  Cork 
in  181L  A  few  copies  were  suhse<piently  (18(51))  struck  olf 
for  members  of  the  St.  Leger  family.  Slightly  condensed  the 
story  runs  as  follows: 

Ix)rd  Doneraile  occasionally  ojicned  lodge  at  Doneraile 
House  in  County  Cork.  Previous  to  the  initiation  there  of  a 
gentleman  into  the  first  degrees  of  Masonry,  Miss  Elizabeth, 
then  in  her  teens,  happened  to  be  in  a  chamber  adjoining  the 
temporary  lodge-room.  The  wall  between  was  undergoing  re- 
pairs, so  that  the  young  lady — her  curiosity  excited  by  tho 
sound  of  voices  and  knowledge  that  mysteries  were  being  enacted 
across  the  j)artition — found  little  dilliculty  in  picking  a  brick 
out  with  her  scissors.  Through  the  orifice  >u  made  she  wit- 
-  nessed  the  first  two  degrees.  Curiosity  appeased,  her  next 
impulse  was  fear.  There  was  no  mode  of  escape  except  through 
the  very  room  where  the  concluding  ])art  of  the  second  degree 
"was  still  being  solemnized.  As  the  room  was  a  very  large  one 
and  the  celebrants  were  all  gathered  at  the  far  end  of  it,  she 
fiummoned  up  resolution  enough  to  attempt  an  escape  through 
the  nearer  end.  With  light  but  trembling  step  she  glided  along 
'unobserved,  laid  her  hand  on  the  knob  of  the  door,  and.  gently 
opening  it,  was  confronted,  to  her  dismay,  by  a  grim  and  surly 
fyler  with  his  long  sword  unsheathed.  A  shriek  that  pierced 
through  the  apartment  alarmed  the  members  of  the  lodge,  who 
all  rushed  to  the  door. 

There  they  found  ^fiss  St.  T>'ger,  trembling  and  in  tears. 
After  the  first  outburst  of  surprise  and  anger,  general  regret 
was  expressed  for  the  fate  which  the  young  girl  had  brought 
down  u])on  herself.  Death,  all  agreed,  was  the  only  possible 
issuti. 

"Oh,  ao,  gentlemen,"  said  Urd  Doneraile,  "I  a»^,g,5»ol,,t^oogk 
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going  to  lose  my  only  daughter!   You  must  find  some  other 
way  out  of  it/' 

There  can  be  only  one  other  way/'*  replied  the  spokennany 
but  she  is  not  a  man ;  if  she  were  she  might  be  swoni  in  a 
Freemason.'' 

Then/'  said  Lord  Doneraile,    she  must  be  sworn  in  witli* 
out  being  a  man/' 

The  alternative  was  accepted;  the  young  lady  was  sworn 
in  then  and  there,  and  proved  as  loyal  to  her  oath  as  the  best 
man  among  them. 

Miss  St.  Leger  eventually  married  Bichard  Alworth,  Esq., 
of  Newmarket.  It  is  added,  that,  whenever  a  benefit  was 
given  at  the  theatres  in  Dublin  or  Cork  for  the  Masonic  Free- 
mason Orphan  Asylum,  she  walked  at  the  head  of  the  Free- 
masons, with  her  apron  and  other  insignia  of  Freemasonry, 
and  sat  in  the  front  row  of  the  stage  box.  The  house  was 
always  crowded  on  those  occasions.  She  died  in  1775,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty.  Her  portrait  formerly  hung  on  the 
wall  of  almost  every  lodge-room  in  Ireland. 

There  was  another  "only  female  Freemason"  who  Iiailod 
from  Canterbury.  Her  exploits  are  pictured  in  a  famous  old 
engraving  accompanied  by  an  explanatory  poem,  entitled  The 
Freemasons  Surprised,  or  the  Secret  Discovered :  A  True  Tale 
from  a  Masons'  Lodse  in  Canterburv.'* 

The  engraviiij?  sliows  tlie  interior  of  a  large  tavern,  where 
a  meeting  of  Freemasons  is  in  progress.  On  the  taljle  ;u«:» 
three  candlesticks,  one  of  them  overthrown  and  broken,  a 
bowl  of  punch,  glasses,  ])ipes,  and  tobacco.  The  ceilini^  has 
been  burst  through  l)y  the  weight  of  a  young  woninn  in  the 
loft  overhead,  whose  legs  in  stockings  and  shoos  are  exposed 
to  her  liips,  and  appear  struggling  in  the  air  above  the  heads 
of  the  astounded,  laughing,  or  terrified  Freemasons. 

The  opening  lines  of  the  verses  contain  the  gist  of  the 
matter : 

The  chatiihorinaitl,  Moll,  a  jjirl  very  fat. 

Lay  hid  in  the  garret  as  >>\y  aa  a  cat, 

To  find  out  the  secrets  of  Masons  below^ — 

Which  no  one  can  tell  and  themselves  do  not  know. 

Moll  happened  to  slip  and  the  ceiling  broke  through 

And  luintr  in  the  posture  you  have  in  your  view, 

And  frijrlitonod  the  Manons.  tho*  doinjj  no  evil, 

Vr\\o  stoutly  (  rii'd  <n\t  "  Tlio  P(>vil'    The  T\'vil: 

With  plii/T  ^vllif(>  as  apron  tho  ^fa><ons  ran  down 

And  calhMl  up  the  parson,  Ills  elerk,  and  the  town 

To  lay  tlie  f  oor  devil  thus  pendant  abovp. 

So  far  so  good.   But,  whatever  may  be  true  about  modem 
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times,  it  seems  to  be  a  fact,  establii>heil  by  certain  ancient 
maDiLscripts;  quoted  by  Hev.  A.  F.  A.  Woodford  in  his  edition 
of  Kenniug's  "  Masonic  Cyclopedia,"  that  in  the  early  a^xtv 
of  English  Freemasonry  there  were  "  danie "  Masons  jis  wvii 
as  "Master"  Masons.  The  Masonic  a])prentice  "  is  chartred, 
for  example,  in  one  maniiseript,  that  he  shall  not  steal  nor  pick 
away  his  "  master's "  or  "  dame's  "  iroods.  and,  in  another 
manuscript,  that  he  shall  not  disclose  his  master's "  or 
*' dame's "  coun-ul  or  secrets, — whence  Mr.  Woodford  infers 
that  at  one  lime  the  widows  of  Masons  were  j)ermitt<'d  to  carry 
on  work  under  the  guild,  and  in  that  case  the  apprentice  would 
serve  out  his  time. 

Furthermore,  l)oth  in  (icrmany  and  in  France,  there  once 
existed  several  systems  of  what  historians  call  aiidro^^ynous  '* 
and  stigmatize  as  *'  spurious  ''  Freemasonry.  The  fenuile  Free- 
mas<^>ns  of  Germany  belong  to  the  order  known  as  Mopses. 

A  French  book  published  in  Amsterdam  in  174."),  and  en- 
titled The  Order  of  Freemasons  Betrayed,  Or  The  Order  of 
the  Mopsos  Revealed,"  professes  to  tell  all  al)out  tliem. 

The  author  says  that,  when  Pope  Clement  XII  excom- 
municated the  FreemaFons,  a  new  order  was  fornu>d  in  Germany, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  government  ami  of  certain  great 
personages,  with  signs  and  pass-words  and  all  the  pnrapliernalia 
of  MasonrA*.  They  adopted  the  dog,  a  symbol  of  tidelity,  as 
their  emblem  and  called  themselves  Mopses  or  Pug-Dogs.  As 
a  further  means  of  concealment,  thev  admitted  women  into 
their  order.  Over  each  of  their  lodges  they  set  a  grand  master 
and  a  grand  mistress,  each  ruling  alternately  for  six  months, 
who  were  addressed  as  Grand  ^lopses.  On  the  admission  of  a 
candidate  a  brass  collar  and  chain  were  attached  to  the  neck, 
by  which  he  or  she  was  led  blindfold,  and  immediately  all  the 
initiated  began  to  bark  and  howl  like  dogs. 

The  Mopses,  however,  were  an  ephemeral  folk,  and  nothing 
baa  been  seen  of  them  for  full  two  hundred  years.  But  in 
France  Magonnerie  d' Adoption,  '^another  mixed  development 
of  the  craft,"  flourished  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  eighteenth 
and  was  revived  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Between  about  1730  and  1760  the  polite  nation  boasted  of 
many  androgynous  orders  of  Freemasonry. 

Later,  or  for  some  score  of  years  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution,  secret  societies  were  the  rage  with  all  classes, 
even  with  the  great  ladies  of  the  French  court.  Under  the 
natronage  of  the  Cardinal  de  Bohan,  Cagliostro  established 
his  svfitem  of  Egyptian  Masonry,  installed  himself  as  grand 
cophte,  and  opened  lodges  for  sisters  as  well  as  brethren  at 
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Strasburg,  Lyons,  and  Paris.  Another  order,  the  Loge  du 
Contrat  iJocial,  received  the  particular  protection  of  the  Prin- 
ceisse  de  Lainballe,  who  as  grande  maitresse  was  in  the  habit  of 
conferring  the  four  degrees  of  **  appentie,"  "  compagnonnc," 
**  maitresse/*  and    i)arfaite  maitresse." 

Under  date  of  February  '^0,  1781,  Queen  Marie  Antoinette 
writes  to  her  sister  Marie  Christine  to  say  that  Freemasonry 
is  thought  little  of  in  France,  as  it  is  so  public : 

These  latter  days  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe  has  beeji 
appointed  grand -mistress  in  a  loge.  She  has  told  me  all  the 
pretty  things  that  are  said  to  her.  There  is  no  harm  in  that. 
.  .  .  Everybody  goes  there,  what  is  said  is  generally  known; 
whero  then  is  the  danger?** 

The  new  sisterhood  passed  away  with  the  new  regime,  and, 
although  it  was  partly  revived  under  Napoleon  I,  and  again 
under  the  Bourbons,  it  gradually  came  to  an  end  and  does 
not  now  exist. 

In  America  something  of  the  same  kind  seems  to  have  been 
set  on  foot  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  An* 
adoptive  rite — the  term  adoptive  "  here,  as  in  France,  being 
somehow  the  Masonic  equivalent  for  female — ^was  instituted  in 
1865.  This  consisted  of  five  degrees, — "Jephthas  daughter, 
or  the  daughter's  dep:ree,"  "  Ruth,  or  the  widow^s  degree.'' 

Martha,  or  the  sister's  degree,'*  and  Electa,  or  the  Christian 
martyr's  degree,"  the  whole    assemblage "  being  called  the 

Eastern  Star." 

These  extravagancies,  however,  were  not  real  Freemasonry 
and  soon  died  a  natural  death.  So  by  a  roundabout  jonmey 
we  get  back  to  our  original  proposition,  that  there  was  only 
one  (genuine)  female  Freemason. 

The  Newcastle  Caurant  of  January  4,  1770,  contained  this 
advertisement : 

This  is  to  acquaint  the  public  tliat  on  Monday  the  fir»t  instant, 
being  the  T.odf?e  (or  Monthly  Meeting;)  Ni^rht  of  tho  Free  and 
Accepti'd  Masons  of  the  2'2nd  Rejrinient.  hehl  at  the  Crown  near  New- 
gate (Newcastle),  Mrs.  Rell,  the  landlady  of  the  house,  broke  open 
a  door  (with  a  poker)  that  had  not  been  open  for  some  time  pa^t: 
by  which  means  she  got  into  an  adjacent  room,  made  two  holes 
through  the  wall,  and,  by  that  strata^n  ni.  discovered  the  seerets  of 
Freemasonry:  and  slie.  knowinpf  lierself  to  ho  tlie  first  woman  in  the 
world  that  ever  found  out  the  secret  is  willini;  to  make  it  known  to 
nil  her  sex.  So  any  lady  who  is  desirous  of  learning  the  secrets  of 
Freemasonry,  by  applying  to  that  wen-learned  woman  (Mrs.  Bell  that 
lived  fifteen  years  in  and  about  Newgate)  may  be  instructed  in  the 
secrets  of  Maisonry. 

Freah-air  Fund.  The  originator  of  the  movement  was 
Bev.  Willard  Parsons.  In  Saibne/^  Magaxine,  vol.  9,  page 
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515,  Mr.  Pareons  told,  in  a  modest  and  simple  way,  ''The 
Stoiy  of  the  Fresh-air  Fund/'  In  the  summer  of  1877,  when 
pastor  of  a  small  church  in  Sherman,  Penna.,  he  went  down  to 
New  York  and  gathered  a  little  company  of  the  poorest  and 
neediest  children  he  could  find.  ''  They  were  taken  out  among 
my  people,  who  were  waiting  to  receive  them  as  their  guests 
for  a  fortnight  during  the  midsummer  heat  Others  took  the 
place  of  the  first  company ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  the  good 
j>eople  liad  entertained  sixty  poor  city  children  for  a  fortnight 
each;  and  that,  too,  without  any  compensation  save  tlie  con- 
stiousiiess  of  liaving  done  a  simple  Christ-like  art  of  charity 
to  one  ill  need."  This  novel  experiment  met  with  gratifying 
succ-ess. 

After  the  first  season  it  was  an  oasv  matter  to  indiiro  the 
Xew  York  Evfuituj  Post  to  take  uj)  the  eiitrr])rise  and  raise 
the  necessary  fund  to  carry  on  and  enhirge  it,  wliich  it  did  for 
four  years.  In  the  sprin*;  of  1SS2  the  cnt('rj)rise  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Post  to  the  Xew  York  Tribune, 

"Every  sort  of  entertainment  has  hecn  t^iven  to  swell  the 
fund,  from  chiMren  sellini;  pin-wlieels  and  wild  flowers  hy 
the  wayside,  nettin*^,  ]K'Hia])s,  a  f>'\v  coppers,  to  the  more 
pretentious  fair  and  festival,  nettin;^^  its  hundreds  of  flollars; 
jfn)m  the  Ikus'  circus  in  the  harn  to  the  finished  entertain- 
ments in  pul)lie  halls.  Children  have  ])ulled  weeds  in  the 
garden  and  hoys  <;one  without  their  Fourth  of  July  fire-crackers; 
the  small  savin<:s-hank  (►f  the  dead  child  has  often  l)een  sent 
to  hring  life  and  hap[)iness  to  the  poor  siek  one;  in  fact,  from 
Maine  to  California,  from  Canada  to  Florida,  from  South 
America,  from  the  Old  World,  and  even  from  Africa,  have 
come  voluntary  contrihutions  to  carry  on  this  most  humane 
work  amon*?  the  j)nor  of  our  overcrowded  city." 

Xor  was  it  diificult  to  find  temporary  homes  for  the  chil- 
dren. Mr.  Parsons  found  success  here  not  through  circulars 
or  letters,  hut  through  personal  appeals.  Among  his  own 
parishioners  a  practical  interest  was  aroused  when  he  showed 
them  something  of  the  conditions  of  the  poor  in  city  tene^ 
mentSy  and  the  simple  plan  of  relief  was  most  heartily  accepted. 
Similar  results  were  achieved  in  other  rural  neighborhoods  by 
similar  methods.  First  a  call  was  made  on  the  various  clergy- 
men, on  the  editor  of  the  local  paper,  and  a  few  of  the  leading 
citizens.  Interest  being  thus  enlisted,  a  local  committee  was 
appointed.  On  the  zeal  and  earnestness  of  this  committee 
depended  in  great  measure  the  success  or  failure  of  the  enter- 
prise. 

It  was  no  easy  matter^  Mr.  Parsons  confesses,  to  select 
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the  children  fur  tliese  trips.  In  the  siiimniT  iicar'y  2(>0 
workers  among  the  poor  aided  in  sclettiii<;  and  prepariiiir  the 
children  for  the  country.  These  workers  were  from  the  cliun-h 
missions,  bihle  missions,  liospilals,  dispensaries,  industrial 
schools,  day  nurseries,  model  tenement  houses,  and  kindro^l 
organizations.  As  soon  as  the  local  committee  had  reported 
what  nuud)er  they  could  receive,  tlu'ir  list  was  ajiporti«)ii(^d 
among  people  who  had  chihlren  to  send.  Before  the  season 
was  over,  all  had  opportunities  to  send  their  most  needy  ones. 

The  chihlren  sek'cted  manifest  all  de<rrees  of  ignorance  of 
the  countrv — from  those  who  ima;^ine  thev  know  all  ahoiit 
it,  having  played  under  the  trees  in  a  city  s(]uare,  to  the  hoy 
who  was  shown  a  lar<ie  herd  of  Aldernevs  hv  his  farmer-liost. 
and,  after  intently  watching  them  chew  tlie  cud,  asked.  **  Say, 
mister,  do  vou  have  to  l)iiv  'Mim  for  all  them  cows  to  ch.ew?*' 

"Those  who  aj)])ly  for  a  chance  to  send  their  children  to  the 
country  are  instructed  that  tlu'v  must  he  ])oor  and  ne(Mly,  with- 
out any  infectious  disease,  clean,  and  free  from  vermin.  A 
physician  then  inspects  each  child,  hiaeh  day  the  Hoard  nf  Health 
furnished  a  list  of  the  houses  where  there  was  anv  ciuitagioiis 
disease;  which  was  of  immense  help.  With  that  list  hefore 
him,  it  was  easy  for  the  examiner  to  stop  any  chihl  who  came 
from  an  infected  house.  'J'he  inajority  were  refused  on  act-ount 
of  their  hopeless  condition  as  to  vermin.  It  is  a  herculean 
task  to  get  the  average  tenement-house  child  in  a  suitable 
condition  to  l)e  received  into  country  families." 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  results  of  this  fresh-air  enter- 
prise is  the  n^adiness  with  whien  the  idea  has  been  taken  up 
by  others,  till  to-day  there  are  vacation  societies  for  about 
every  class  of  the  poor.  Many  of  the  city  churches  now  have  a 
fresh-air  fund  provided  for  the  indigent  sick.  Societies  and 
hos})itals  have  their  country  summer  houses;  missions  their 
cottages  by  the  sea.  Working  girls'  vacation  societies  secure 
a  fortnight  in  the  country  for  girls  of  that  class  who  need  the 
change.  Other  societies  ])ruvide  the  same  boon  for  mothers 
with  or  without  young  children.  King's  Daughters  open  liouses 
for  a  few  weeks  or  for  the  season  and  obtain  a  quota  of 
inmates  from  the  city. 

Conspicuous  among  the  enter])rises  is  that  starto«l  by  the 
Xew  York  cnmie  paper  /.//V",  which  took  hold  of  a  deserted 
handet  containing  a  score  of  well-shaded  et)ttages,  and  turned 
it  into  a  ])opulous  village  with  accommodations  for  three  hun- 
dred \i>iiors  at  a  time. 

^fr.  T*arson>  tells  a  number  of  stories  showing  what  ]>ernin- 
nent  influences  for  good  have  entered  into  the  lives  of  little 
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shun  children  merely  through  tiiis  temporarv  <iiitin;i  in  wlioh'- 
some  eoiintrv  surroundings.  Two  instances  will  sullicc.  One 
of  the-e  refers  ti)  a  little  fellow  sent  from  one  of  the  wretrhed 
huJiies  that  drink  has  caused.  Tlie  l)oy  had  never  hel'nrc  known 
kind  treatment.  The  |ture,  >im|)U',  and  wliolesome  life,  with 
the  ahundant  food  of  the  hill>ide  farm,  stirred  his  nature  to 
depths  and  called  out  all  liis  latent  eneririi's.  *'  A  few  montlif 
a?o,  while  in  a  hank,  a  well-dressed  fellow  immediately  behind 
me  in  tlio  line,  reaelu'd  out  his  liand,  saying: 

suppose  vou  don't  know  7ne ;  hut  I  am  llenrv  C  

"MVliv,'  said  T,  S-ou  must  he  the  hnv  that  Mrs.  Y  • 

spanked  and  fitted  out  witli  a  complete  suit  of  homespun, 
with  the  jacket  sleeves  of  a  dilTerent  color!* 

"*Yes,  I  anj  tlie  identi<al  hoy.  I  can't  tell  whether  it 
■was  due  to  the  sj)anking  or  to  the  .losi'ph-like  coat,  hut  tint  two 
"tteeks  changed  my  whole  life.  I  went  to  work  when  1  came 
l>ack,  and  have  heen  with  the  same  firm  ever  since.  See  here/ 
said  lie.  and  he  oj)ened  his  bank-l)(»ok,  showing  several  thousand 
dollars  he  was  abnnt  to  deposit  for  the  firm,  Slon't  that  look 
as  though  the  firm  had  confidence  in  ine?  I  literally  came  up 
ont  of  the  very  lowest  tsluins,  and  niy  present  prosperous 
condition  is  due  to  the  interest  that  family  in  the  country 
has  always  taken  in  me  since,  my  visit  with  them  in  1878/ 

*^  A  few  days  since  I  was  stopped  on  Broadway  by  a  well- 
dressed  and  prosperous-looking  young  man. 

am  one  of  vour  fresh-air  l)ovs» — I  am  John   I 

readily  recalled  the  hoy.  In  1878  he  was  one  of  a  party  taken 
to  central  New  York.  It  had  been  a  hot  and  verv'  dustv  ride, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  journey  this  Five  Points  boy  looked 
so  thoroughly  disreputable  that  the  person  who  was  to  take 
liim  utterly  refused  to  accept  such  a  dirty  and  ill-looking  boy. 
The  tears  of  the  lad,  when  he  found  that  no  one  wanted  him, 
flowed  in  streams  down  his  dirty  face,  while  the  two  tear- 
washed  streaks,  the  red  and  white  and  black  spots  ahout  liis 
eyes  and  mouth,  gave  him  a  most  unpromising  look.  Before 
I  reached  the  hotel  with  the  sobbing  and  '  left-over '  boy,  a  man 
came  out  of  a  small  butcher-shop,  and  so  heartily  and  kindly 
invited  the  boy  to  stay  with  him  that  the  tears  ceased  instantly. 
A  thorough  bath  and  a  new  suit  made  a  wonderful  trans- 
formation. The  family  took  a  great  interest  in  and  became 
strongly  attached  to  him.  The  change  from  the  wretched 
Cherry  Street  tenement,  with  its  drunken  and  often  brutal 
parents,  to  the  clean  and  cheerful  family  of  the  butcher,  where 
he  was  kindly  treated,  made  a  strong  impression.  The  family 
kept  track  of  the  boy  by  corresponding  with  him,  and  have 
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claimed  a  visit  from  him  every  year  once.  He  is  now  married, 
lives  in  a  comfortable  flat»  and  has  a  good  position  as  a  com- 
mercial traveller/' 

Frog.  In  an  interesting  little  treatise  Mr,  St  George 
Mivart  exalts  the  common  frog  as  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
of  animals.  Beginning  existence  (as  a  tadpole)  with  the 
organization  of  a  fish,  it  undergoes  a  remarkable  metamorphosis 
and  becomes  an  air-breathing  quadruped,  capable  of  easy  and 
rapid  movement  over  tlie  ground.  The  structure  of  man 
himself  is  hardly  more  complex  than  that  of  the  frog;  which 
presents  relationiahips  of  analogy  or  affinity  to  very  different 
animab^  such  as  fishes,  serpents,  tortoises^  and  crocodiles,  as 
well  as  to  the  human  system*  So  much  for  the  modern  natural- 
ist The  greatest  of  his  ancient  predecessors^  Pliny  himself 
attributes  not  only  natural  but  supernatural  attributes  to  the 
little  monster.  He  tells  us^  in  Holland*s  version^  that,  if  a 
man  take  out  the  tongue  of  a  frog  alive  so  that  no  other  part 
thereof  stick  thereto,  and,  after  he  hath  let  the  frog  go  a;;aine 
into  the  water,  a])ply  the  said  tongue  unto  the  left  ])ap  of  a 
woman  whiles  she  is  asleepe,  in  the  very  place  where  the  heart 
beateth,  shee  shall  answer  truly  and  directly  in  her  sleepe  to 
any  interrogatione  or  question  that  is  put  to  her.'' 

"But/'  continues  Pliny,  **the  magicians  tell  more  wonders 
than  so  of  the  frogs,  whidi,  if  they  be  true,  certes  froggs  were 
more  commodious  and  profitable  to  a  commonwealth  than  all 
the  positive  written  laws  that  we  have;  for  they  would  make 
us  beleeve,  that  if  the  husband  take  a  frogg,  and  spit  him,  as 
it  were,  upon  a  reed — "  with  other  processes— eon jugal  in- 
fidelity is  henceforward  a  thing  no  longer  to  be  feared. 

Other  marvels  are  also  performed  by  frogs,  if  Pliny^s 
authorities  are  to  be  credited;  but  these  will  suffice.  Enough 
that  in  the  Middle  Ages  frogs  still  remained  all  that  Pliny 
had  painted  them,  and  had  gathered  fresh  beauties  from 
mediaeval  superstition.  The  witches'  cauldron  would  have 
lacked  some  of  its  most  stimulative  ingredients  if  the  com* 
ponent  parts  of  frogs  were  absent  from  it;  and  *^  Syr  Cranion,** 
as  the  frog  was  called,  held  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  those 
deluded  or  deluding  dames.  Call  to  mind  the  incantations 
which  Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  weird  sisters. 

The  most  estimable  of  all  frogs  is  the  Rana  esctdenia,  or 
edible  green  frog,  which  for  centuries  has  been  known  to 
epicures  in  France  and  Italy.  It  was  in  the  latter  country 
that  the  preparation  of  frogs  for  food  led  to  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  discoveries  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the 
invalid  wife  of  Qalvani  had  some  frog  soup  made  for  herself 
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as  a  restorative  (see  Galvanism).  Such  Foup  was  well  known 
Ix'fnn'  Si<rnyi-a  (ialvani's  day.  Jii  one  of  the  AvK'uu«i;h  MSS.  in 
the  liniish  Museum  (a  treatise  On  the  Proloiigation  of  Life," 
of  the  time  of  Klizahoth  or  .James  the  First),  frog-broth  is  thus 
described  by  a  quaint  old  gentleman  who  marshalled  his  recipes 
in  the  shape  of  letters  addressed  to  various  friends: 

"  Frog  broath  .  .  .  give  mee  leave  to  present  you  wh.  a  Buper- 
numerarie  dish  of  f rog-broatii :  you  will  either  receive  it  and  taste  of 
it  M  a  laritie,  or  as  an  antidote,  for  the  ancients  held  it  of  soveraine 
foroe  to  help  thosse  whom  venemous  creatures  had  stung.  iElius  and 
PauluB  commend  their  broath  with  salt  and  oile  in  such  poisonous 
bitin^'s.  I  have  knowne  some  that  have  drunke  it.  and  eaten  the 
llesh  of  them  boiled  and  fried,  troubled  afterwards  with  such  vehement 
vomiting  that  they  suspected  themselves  poisoned.  In  Fraunce  I 
once,  by  chance,  eate  them  fried,  but  thought  they  had  bein  another 
meate,  otherwise  I  had  not  bin  so  hastie.  But  it  miglit  bee  that 
thosse  %vere  frogs  from  Rtiinding-pooles  and  marshes:  palustres  ranas 
venendas  creddit  yKlius.  But  bee  tliey  of  what  sort  you  will,  I  think 
penurie  made  some  use  them,  and  luxurie  others,  whose  fat  feeding 
and  wanton  stomacks  crave  unnatural  things,  mushrups,  snailes,  Ac. 
For  my  parte,  T  would  interdict  them  att^jethere,  especial! ie  seeing 
for  gaine  the  seller  mixes  any  kind  of  them,  rulx*tas  et  mutas  ranas, 
wh.  without  doubt  are  poison,  and  some  have  observed  that  mos?<e 
frofss,  which  when  they  are  Head  of  a  white  colour,  are  more  hurtful. 
Over  fondnesse  makes  us  take  aniething,  at  mixtures  of  herbes  in 
sal  lets.  And  as  I  have  heard,  some  Italian  merchants  at  Antwerp, 
to  have  more  vnrietie  than  others  in  them,  unwittingly  mixed  the  seeds 
of  aconite,  and  al  that  eate  that  sallet  died." 

To  explain  the  word  "  Rubetas'^  in  the  foregoing  letter,  you 
must  go  back  a^rain  to  Pliny,  who  says,  "The  venomous  frogs 
and  todes  called  Kubeta\  live  hoth  on  land  and  also  in  water.'* 
Bnt,  in  truth,  the  esculent  frog,  whether  served  in  broth, 
stewed  with  a  sauce  velout^,  or  fried  in  hatter,  is  a  very  dainty 
dish.  Benson  Hill,  who  wrote  a  capital  "  Diaiy  of  Good- 
living,'*  commended  frogs  highly.  "  With  due  reverence,"  he 
obeerves,  "  for  the  nohle  sirloin,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
hind-legs  of  some  half-dozen  good-sized  frogs,  taken  out  of  a 
fine  crystal  pool,  fried  with  an  abundance  of  cream  and  parsley, 
well  crisped,  would  make  a  convert  of  the  most  bigoted  John 
Bull,  provided  3'ou  did  not  tell  him  the  name  of  the  dish  until 
he  had  accustomed  himself  to  its  flavor." 

Samuel  Breck,  the  diarist  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  in- 
forms us  that  in  America  of  that  date  all  the  stories  told 
about  the  frog-eating  Frenchman  were  believed,  even  by  persons 
of  education. 

When  the  first  French  squadron  arrived  at  Boston,  where  Mr. 
Breck's  early  years  were  passed,  the  whole  town.  mo8t  of  whom  hnd 
never  *!een  a  Frenrhmnn.  wont  to  the  wharvos  "to  nitoh-a  peep  at  the 
gaunt,  half-starved  aoup-maigre  crews."    To  their  astonishment,  tb^ 
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MW  portly  officers  and  stout,  vigorous  sailors.  Could  these  hearty- 
looking  people  belong  to  the  lantem*jawed,  spindle*slianked  race  of 
mounteersf 

As   to  tlie  frog-eatin*?,  however,  tliero   waa  no  doubt;    but  the 
manner  of  it  was  not  quite  understood,  as  will  be  eeeu.     A  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Tracy,  who  li\'ed  in  a  beautiful  villa' at  Cambridge,  gmve 
a  dinner  to  the  French  admiral  and  his  officers.    There  was  a  turc^^n 
of  80\ip  at  each  end  of  tlie  table.    Mr.  Tracy  sent  a  plate  from  his 
tureen  to  his  next  iiciu'hbor.  tlie  French  consul,  who,  putting  his  spoon 
into  the  plate,  fished  out  a  large  frog.    Not  knowing  at  first  what 
It  was,  he  held  it  up  by  one  of  its  hind  legs,  and  looking  at  it  cried 
out,  **  Ah,  mon  Dteu,  une  grenouille I  *'    It  was  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  amid  a  roar  of  laufihter.    By  this  time  several  j)lateH  had  been 
sent  round,  and  in  each  was  found  a  full-grown  frog!  The  uproar 
was  universal.    "What's  the  matter?"  asked  the  host  (who  seems 
not  to  have  understood  French),  seeing  frogs  held  up  by  the  hind 
leg  all  round  the  table;  **why  don't  they  eat  them?    If  they  knew 
the  confounded  trouble  I  had  to  catch  them,  in  order  to  treat  them 
to  a  dish  of  their  own  country,  they  would  find  that  with  me,  at 
least,  it  was  no  joking  matter."  The  poor  man  had  politely  caused  all 
the  swamps  in  Cambridge  to  l)e  searched  in  order  to  furnish  his 
guests  with  what  he  believed  to  be  in  Fraiiee  a  standing  national  dish. 
**  Thus,"  says  Mr.  Breck,  "  was  poor  Tracy  deceived  by  vulgar  prejudice 
and  common  report." 

Fur.  The  oldest  of  all  New  York's  loral  indiistrirs  i^;  the 
fur  trade.  In  1615  a  Dutch  syndicate  colonized  a  few  families 
there,  chiefly  for  the  ])nrj)()se  of  prej);irinix  for  shipment  lo 
Holland  the  furs  received  in  barter  from  the  Indian-.  For 
more  than  a  (piarter  century  heavers'  skins  to  be  used  in  making 
bi-scxuai  head  gear  had  beeu  growing  scarcer  aud  more  ex- 
pensive. 

By  1610  the  gretkt  fur  marketo  of  Germany,  France,  Holland 

and  England  were  paying  for  l)eaver,  bear,  fox,  wolf,  and  other  skins 
nearly  thrice  the  |)riies  that  had  ruled  twenty  years  before.  Forest 
fireft,  wars,  failures  of  crops  that  caused  the  extermination  of  fur- 
bearing  animals  for  food,  and  other  causes  destroyed  many  sources 
of  fur  supplies  in  Europe. 

This  stimulated  the  fur  nierehants  of  Europe  to  adventure  tO 
North  Ainerica.  K?i<xlan«l  a»i(l  Holhuid  were  the  most  active  because 
of  the  hii^ie  owiii'r--h ip  of  fur  nierrliants  of  those  nations  in  sliip]»ini;. 
In  1015  Holland  ciiartered  the  New  Netiierlands  Trading  Comiuiiiy, 
which  in  1621  was  succeeded  by  the  Dutch  West  India  Company. 
In  1624  this  corporation,  which  possessed  a  monopoly  in  fur  tradin^r 
in  ns  larpe  a  zone  as  it  could  tra«h«  in  profitably,  M^nt  to  the  island  of 
Manluittan  thirty  families,  of  whom  most  of  the  men  were  fur 
dressers;  a  part  of  this  colony  was  at  once  sent  to  what  is  now 
Albany,  then  commonly  called  Reaverwyck. 

The  corporation  soon  built  up  a  large  and  rery  profitable  business. 
Til  l  in' V  in  licaver,  bear,  mink,  and  fox  skins.  Tn  1004.  when  the 
Kn<;li>ii  took  New  Amsterdam,  the  Dutch  fur  traders  ha<l  thirty- 
Dine  fur-tradin^(  stations  within  300  miles  of  Manhattan  Island. 

Exports  of  furs  from  here  to  the  world's  greatest  fur  market. 
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Leipsic,  b^an  in  1625  and  have  gone  on  ever  since,  except  when 

wars  have  interrupted  communications.  To-day  (55  per  cent,  of  the 
fur  trade  of  this  nation  is  done  on  Manhattan  I.slan«l.  New  York 
has  beeouie  within  a  few  years  far  and  away  tlie  world's  largest 
converter  of  furs  into  wearinjz  apparel. 

M€»st  of  this  nmnufaetimng  is  done  on  about  two  square  mites 
of  Mianhattan  Island.  Hm  indnstTj  gives  direct  and  indirect  em- 
ployment to  about  15,000  men  and  women,  and  the  annual  trade  in 
finished  products  is  nearly  $35, 000,000. 

The  foundations  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Astors  and  of  many  other 
old  families  of  this  city  were  made  in  tlie  fur  trade.  The  first  John 
Jacob  Astor  learned  the  fur  business  from  an  old  Quaker  iD-xt  to  the 
Quaker  mcetinjr-house  in  what  is  now  T.ilM»rty  plnco.  In  IHOO  John 
.Tacob  Astor  compl«'t<'(l  liis  plan  for  active  competition  in  huyin^r  furs 
a;;ain8t  the  Hudson's  Jiay  Company.  He  opened  a  chain  of  fur- 
buyintr  posts  from  the  Great  Lalces  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  opened  a 
ship-ropairinj^  and  provisioninj^  station  in  the  Sandwicli  Islands  for 
his  fur-trading  slii})-^  p1yin<7  l)etween  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  fur- 
markets  of  the  coasts  of  China. 

John  Jacob  Astors  son,  William  Backhouse  Astor,  in  his  day 
the  best-informed  man  in  the  American  fur  trade,  perfected  in  1827 
the  Astor  system  of  fur  trading  in  all  markets  and  at  all  sources 
for  peltry  tradin^^  with  Indian  and  white  hunters  and  trappers,  and 
formed  the  American  Fur  Company,  which  was  the  first  American 
holding  corporation.  When  the  first  John  Jacob  Astor  retired  from 
business  with  a  fortune  estimated  at  $25,000,000  he  said  that  most 
of  it  was  made  in  the  fur  trade,  chiefly  from  profits  in  selling  to  the 
world's  greatest  fur  market^  Leipsic — ^New  York  Sun,  October,  1911. 
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Galvanism.  AVhen,  in  the  year  1780,  in  Bologna,  Italy, 
the  wife  of  Professor  Louis  Qalvani  fell  ill,  and  in  her  sicknes.^ 
conceived  a  longing  for  frog-soup,  her  husband  little  suspected 
that  this  circumstance  would  be  instrumental  in  rendering  his 
nanip  immortal.  The  frogs  were  slain  and  skinned  and  made 
ready  for  the  stewing  pot,  when  the  invalid  lady  happened  to 
touch  the  leg  of  one  of  them  with  a  knife  which  had  become 
impregnated  with  magnetic  power  from  a  neighboring  electrical 
machine.  To  her  surprise  the  le^  of  the  frog,  on  being  thus 
brought  in  contact  with  the  electric  force,  began  to  move  with 
a  convulsive  action  as  if  the  life  were  still  in  it^  becoming 
passive  again  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  instrument.  Of  course 
the  good  lady — herself  a  physician's  daughter,  and  probably 
possessed  of  some  smattering  at  least  of  medical  knowledge — 
communicated  what  she  had  observed  to  her  husband;  and  he, 
after  making  a  multiplicity  of  experiments,  contrived  to  wring 
from  nature  the  secret  of  that  strange  phenomenon  which  we 
now  call  galvanism. 

Game  Law,  First.  The  first  game  law  ever  enacted  for 
the  protection  of  birds  is  in  Deuteronomy  xxii,  6:  "If  a  bird'a 
nest  chance  to  be  before  thee  in  the  way  in  any  tree,  or  on  the 
ground,  whether  they  be  young  ones  or  egg^  and  the  dam 
sitting  upon  the  young,  or  upon  the  eggs,  thou  shalt  not  take 
the  dam  with  the  young,  '  But  thou  shall  in  any  wise  let  the  dam 
go,  and  take  the  young  to  thee/  " 

While  this  command  was  primarily  intended  for  the  pro- 
tection of  doves  and  pigeons,  the  clause  "on  the  ground*' 
covers  sparrows,  larks,  quail  and  other  low  builders  which  the 
Israelites  captured  for  food  or  for  caged  pets. 

Gates  and  Gate-posts.  One  does  not  expect  to  find  much 
romance  associated  with  gate-ways,  but  it  none  the  less  exists. 
One  English  gate-way  witli  a  curious  history  is  situated  at 
Brislington,  a  suburb  of  Bristol.  A  striking  structure  of  stone, 
it  causes  many  people  to  wonder  how  it  came  there,  but  it  is,  as 
a  rule,  useless  to  make  inquiries  on  thnt  point.  The  fact  is  that 
the  gate  was  a  part  of  Bristol  Castle.  When  that  ancient  build- 
ing was  demolished,  the  gnto  was  givei^  to  a  Brislington  gentle* 
man,  who  ro-crectc(l  it  at  the  entrance  to  his  stables.  These 
offices,  together  with  the  dwi'lliutr  to  which  they  were  attached, 
have  now  disappeared,  but  the  gateway  still  remains,  and  gives 
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access  to  a  market  garden.  The  statues  which  occupied  the 
niches,  however,  are  gone,  though  there  is  some  doubt  whether 
these  were  ever  removed  to  Brislington.  Another  trans- 
plantedgate-way  has  a  still  more  romantic  history.  This  is 
the  classic  arch,  flanked  by  Tuscan  columns,  at  the  entrance  to 
Dyrham  Park,  South  Mimms,  in  Hertfordshire.  It  looks  as  if 
it  had  grown,  so  to  speak,  on  the  spot,  and  yet  it  was  a  triumphal 
arch  erected  in  London  in  1660  in  celebration  of  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.  Under  it  the  monarch  probably  passed  when  he 
made  his  way  amid  the  acclamations  of  a  great  multitude  to 
WhitehalL  When  the  arch  was  removed  to  South  Mimms  is  not 
known,  but  it  has  certainly  been  there  for  centuries,  a  mute 
witness  that  there  may  be  romance  in  gate-ways. 

Every  gate-post  has  a  gruesome  association  with  the  cruel 
past.  Poets  placed  outside  a  house,  be  they  wood  or  stone,  are 
invariably  supplied  with  a  ball  at  the  head,  and  the  probability 
is  that  few  know  its  meaning.  This  ball  is  nothing  less  than 
the  survival  of  the  barbaric  practices  of  our  forefathers,  who 
hung  over  their  gates  the  heads  of  their  enemies  killed  in  combat. 
All  London's  public  bridges  and  gates  were  also  adorned  with 
the  heads  of  criminals,  and  rather  than  let  the  custom  die  the 
modems  have  substituted  balls  of  stone  or  wood  for  human 
heads. 

Giants.  ''There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days" 
(Qenesis,  vi,  4)  is  a  text  which  led  to  many  astonishing  mathe- 
matical divagations.  According  to  the  ingenious  calculations  of 
M.  Henrion,  a  French  academician  who  was  heard  from  in  1718, 
Adam  was  123  feet  9  inches  in  height  and  Eve  118  feet  9  inches. 
Their  children  and  their  children's  children  exhibited  a  sad 
falling  off.  Noah,  for  example,  was  only  27  feet;  Abraham 
20  feet;  Moses  13  feet  in  height.  On  Monsieur  Henrion's  au- 
thority we  are  glad  to  learn  that  a  process,  apparently  designed 
to  whittle  away  the  human  race  to  vanishing  point,  was  suddenly 
and  permanently  arrested  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era.  Henrion's  figures  were  quite  eclipsed  by  those  of  Arabic 
and  Kabbinical  legend.  The  latter  asserts  that  Adam  was  at 
first  created  so  tall  that  his  head  reached  the  heavens,  terrifyin.? 
the  angelic  denizens  so  badly  that  Qod  reduced  him  to  a  thousand 
or  (some  say)  to  a  hundred  feet.  It  would  seem  that  the  latter 
estimate  was  too  low,  for  we  are  told  that  after  he  was  driven 
out  of  paradise  he  waded  through  an  ocean  that  separated  thi^ 
world  from  Eden. 

The  Scriptures  speak  of  the  Bephaim  and  their  allied  tribes, 
the  Anakim,  the  Emim,  and  the  Zuzim,  as  giants;  tho  sons  of 
Anak  in  especial  being  ''men  of  great  stature,"  before  whom 
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the  children  of  Israel  were  as  grasshoppers."  The  height  of 
0<r,  king  of  Bashan,  one  of  the  last  representatives  of  the  race 
of  Kephaim,  is  roughly  indicated  bv  the  fact  that  his  bedstead 
at  Kabbath  measured  9x4  cubits  (Deuteronomy,  iii,  11). 
Estimating  tlie  cubit  at  eighteen  inches,  the  bedstead  must  have 
been  13^  feet  long.  King  Og,  however,  may  not  impossibly 
liave  been  impelled  by  vanity  to  use  a  bedstead  not  in  proportion 
to  his  actual  size,  but  in  proportion  to  his  fan(  ied  importance. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  words  in  Deuteronomy  trans- 
lated "  bedstead  of  iron are  also  susceptible  of  the  rendering. 

sarcophagus  of  black  basalt ; "  but  this  does  not  militate  against 
the  probability  of  our  supposition. 

Again  Arabic  legend  is  content  with  no  such  puny  propor- 
tions. King  Og,  on  this  autliority,  was  so  tall  that  like  Adam 
he  could  reach  the  heavens  and  he  survived  the  deluge  bv  wad- 
ing. The  only  discomfort  that  he  suffered  during  tlie  Hood  was 
an  enforced  Lenten  diet,  his  sole  food  consisting  of  whales  which 
he  roasted  on  the  disk  of  the  Sun. 

Goliah,  according  to  the  old  Testament,  was  six  cubits  and  a 
span  in  heiglit.  Again  accepting  the  cubit  at  18  inches,  his 
height  would  be  H^'-  feet. 

Classic  myth  had  its  Titans  and  Cyclops.  Classical  literature 
and  even  classical  natural  history  abounded  in  monsters.  Plato 
and  Pliny  Ix  th  tell  of  the  body  of  a  giant  (presumed  by  the 
finders  to  be  Orion)  which  was  found  in  a  mountain  in  Crete 
and  measured  4G  cubits,  or  G9  feet.  Plutarch  gravely  tells  us 
that  Sertorius  opened  a  grave  to  examine  the  body  of  Antaeus 
which  was  buried  therein,  and  finding  it  sixty  <  ubits  "  he  was 
infinitely  astonished."  And  no  wonder.  The  body  of  a  man 
ninety  feet  high  might  well  have  raised  astonishment  to  the 
infinite  degree.  Trallianus,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  asks 
us  to  believe,  that,  when  the  Athenians  dug  up  the  body  of 
Macrosyris,  they  found  it  was  100  cubits  high.  It  was  reserved 
for  Boccaccio,  in  the  fourteenth  centurv,  to  raise  Trallianus 
just  one  hundn'd  per  cent. — '*or  more."  A  corpse  dug  up  "in 
our  day"  at  Drepanum,  in  Sicily,  had  l)een  reduced  to  frag- 
ments in  the  process,  but  "it  was  nlated  by  those  who  know 
the  entire  man  from  measuring  the  least  bone,  that  he  must 
have  been  of  the  height  of  '^00  cubits  or  more." 

In  deciding  upon  the  claims  of  the  authentic  giants  of 
antiquity,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ancients  were 
prone  to  magnify  the  size  of  their  kings  and  heroes.  To  be 
considered  a  giant  in  strength  and  size  was  the  aim  of  every 
warrior.  We  are  told  of  Alexander  that,  on  one  of  his  Asian 
expeditions,  he  ordered  a  huge  suit  of  armor  to  be  made,  out 
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of  all  proportion  to  own  ii;^ure,  which  was  really  under  t]\o 
medium  hei.izht,  in  order  to  fool  posterity  into  tlie  idea  that  In' 
was  of  f^iant  inouhl.  Charlemagne  and  his  paladins  have  hocn 
represented  as  of  great  stature.  Eginhard  dcserilies  the  ^nvat 
emperor  as  "seven  of  his  own  feet''  in  heiirht,  from  which  we 
may  infer  either  that  he  had  a  disproportionately  small  foot 
or  that  he  was  a  very  tall  man.  His  nephew  Roland,  the  hero 
nf  Kr  neesvalles.  was  n  jmrted  to  be  even  taller.  As  it  ha])[)ens, 
we  have  some  direct  evidence  on  this  point.  Hakewill,  quoting 
(  ani«  rarins,  says:  "Francis  1,  King  of  France,  who  reigned 
about  a  hundred  years  since,  being  desirous  to  know  the  truth 
of  t>.o-e  things  which  were  commonly  spread  touching  the 
{strength  and  stature  of  Rouland,  nephew  to  Charleajagne,  caused 
his  sepulchre  to  bee  opened^  wherein  his  hones  and  bow  were 
found  rotten,  but  his  armour  sound,  though  covered  with  rust, 
which  the  king,  commanding  to  he  scoured  off,  and  putting  it 
upon  his  o\^Tie  body,  found  it  so  fit  for  him  as  thereby  it  appeared 
that  Houland  exceeded  him  little  in  hignesse  and  stature  of 
body,  though  himselfe  were  not  excessive  tall  or  big."  We  have 
shnilar  evidence  in  relation  to  the  body  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, wliich  was  reported  to  have  been  dug  up,  four  liundred 
Tears  after  burial,  and  found  to  be  eight  feet  in  length.  iStowe 
tells  us  that,  when  the  English  took  Cannes,  in  ISG*?,  some 
wldiers  broke  into  tlie  monument  in  search  of  booty,  and  found 
nothing  remarkable  about  the  bones. 

How  much  poetry  remains  if  we  credit  the  Arthurian  legend 
that  the  blameless  king  was  "  fifteen  foot  longe in  the  prime 
of  his  life,  while  Quinevere  was  twelve  feet  long?  We  cannot 
somehow  wax  poetic  over  the  sorrows  of  a  man  of  fifteen  feet, 
however  blameless  he  may  have  been,  nor  over  the  loves  of  a 
ladj  of  twelve  feet,  however  moving  her  tale.  Enormous  size 
is  no  disqualification  for  human  emotion  or  conduct ;  but  some- 
how, by  some  association  of  ideas,  to  be  amazing  in  any  outside 
and  visible  effect  of  body  conveys  an  idea  of  moods  and  passions 
of  amazing  sort  within.  Once  more,  however,  appearances  are 
deceitful. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  the  Empress  of  Austria 
gathered  together  at  Vienna  all  the  giants  and  dwarfs  to  be 
found  in  the  German  Empire.  They  were  all  housed  in  one 
building,  and  there  were  some  apprehensions  that  the  dwarfs 
would  be  terrified  at  the  eight  of  the  giants.  Instead  of  this, 
however,  the  dwarfs  teased,  insulted,  and  even  robbed  the  giants, 
just  as  Jack  and  Hop-o'-my-Thumb  do  in  the  children's  story- 
book?, until  the  monsters  were  forced  to  pray  for  protection 
from  their  lively  little  enemies. 
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Often,"  Bays  Fuller,  "  the  cockloft  is  empty  in  those  whom 
Nature  has  l)uilt  many  stories  hi^rh  *'  (a  sentiment  which  may 
be  found  also  in  Bacon^s  **  Apothegms '')  ;  but  he  believes  as 
little  apparently  in  dwarfs  as  in  giants,  for,  in  his  essay  "  Of 
Natural  Fools,"  he  says,  their  heads  sometimes  so  little  that 
there  is  no  room  for  wit,  sometimes  so  long  that  there  is  no  wit 
for  so  much  room." 

One  need  not  (liscndit  the  Koman  tradition  that  the  Emperor 
Maximinus  was  H\U  feet  high,  for  this  height  comes  within  the 
limit  of  recorded  fact,  (^uetelet  mentions  as  the  tallest  man 
known  to  history  a  certain  Scotchman,  8  feet  3  inches  high, 
who  was  secured  by  Frederick  the  Great  for  his  regiment  of 
gigantic  guards.  This  height,  however,  was  exceeded  by  Charles 
Byrne,  or  O'Brien,  the  first  professional  giant, — i.e.,  the  first 
to  exhibit  himself  for  hire.  lie  was  the  wonder  of  London  in 
the  latter  eighteenth  century,  abd  died  in  1783  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three.  Ilis  skeleton  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  I^ndon,  and  gives  assurance  that 
his  reputed  height  of  8  feet  4  inches  was  no  exaggeration. 

A  second  Irish  giant  who  also  took  the  name  of  O'Brien 
placed  his  own  height  at  8  feet  3V^  inches,  though  his  barber, 
who  wrote  an  account  of  him  in  the  Mirror  for  1826,  asserted 
that  he  really  measured  4  inches  more.  From  this  source  we 
learn  that  he  used  to  sleep  on  two  beds  joined  together,  as  anv 
ordinary  couch  would  have  been  useless  to  him.  He  was  cour- 
ageous,  possessed  the  warm  temperament  of  an  Irishman,  and 
was  endowed  with  more  than  average  iDtelligence  for  a  brick- 
layer. The  superior  barber  continues : 

"  Mr.  O'Brien  enjoyed  his  early  pipe,  and  the  lamps  of  the 
town  (Northampton)  afPonled  him  an  easy  method  of  lighting 
it.  When  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Dent,  in  Bridge  Street,  he  with- 
drew the  cap  to  the  lamp,  whiffed  his  tobacco  into  flame,  and 
stalked  away  as  if  no  uncommon  event  had  taken  place.'' 

On  one  occasion  he  kissed  a  young  lady  who  was  leaning 
out  of  the  upper  window  of  a  house  to  look  at  him  aa  he  walked 
along  the  street.  And  at  another  time,  travelling  in  the  carriage 
made  specially  to  accommodate  his  unusual  )>ro[>ortions,  he  was 
stop])ed  by  a  highwayman.  The  giant  thrust  out  his  head  and 
as  much  of  his  body  as  possible,  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 
whereupon  the  highwayman  was  so  panic-stricken  that  he 
clapped  spurs  to  his  horse  and  fled. 

The  celebrity  of  these  two  Irishmen  appears  to  have  produced 
quite  a  crop  of  Irish  giants,  who  all  dubbed  themselves  by  the 
name  of  O'Brien.  A  correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries  sayi 
he  once  saw  one  made : 
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"A  tall,  lathy,  overgrown,  beardless  lad  was  called  into  a 
booth,  on  Ham  Common,  and,  in  ten  minutes  after,  consenting 
to  hire  himself  to  the  showman  for  the  dav,  he  was  transformed 
into  a  whiskered  giant  at  least  a  foot  taller  and  twenty  stone 
heavier  than  before;  so  that  actually  his  very  mother  and  sisters, 
who  paid  to  see  the  *  Irish  Giant/  did  not  recognize  him/' 

Of  American  professional  giants  the  most  famous  was  Cap- 
tain Martin  Van  Buren  Bates,  of  Kentucky,  who  had  an 
English  wife  almost  as  famous  as  himself.  The  captain's  height 
was  officially  given  as  7  feet  IIV^  inches,  and  his  weight  as  496 
pounds.  He  wore  a  26  collar  and  a  No.  15  boot.  His  wife, 
whom  he  met  on  a  trip  to  England  in  1871,  had  already  won 
fame  as  Miss  Anna  Swan.  She  was  exactly  the  same  height  as 
her  husband  and  weighed  just  96  pounds  less.  It  may  interest 
lady  readers  to  know  that  sixty-five  yards  of  goods  were  required 
to  make  this  lad}  \s  wedding  gown. 

A  reporter  who  visited  the  giant  couple  at  their  residence  in 
Selville,  Ohio,  in  1889,  gave  a  vivid  picture  of  the  domicile  of 
these  mammoth  people:  It  is  a  difficult  matter/'  he  said,  to 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  proportions  of  such  a  dwelling 
as  the  one  occupied  by  the  Ohio  giants.  A  door  that  is  six  feet 
six  inches  high  is  a  large  opening  in  the  side  of  a  house, — ^that 
is,  a  dwelling-house,  not  a  church.  But  the  doors  in  the  domicile 
of  the  Bates  giants  are  ten  feet  high,  and  the  knobs  are  nearly 
as  high  as  the  reporter's  head.  The  house  was  built  by  Captain 
Bates  in  1876  and  is  el^ntly  furnished. 

^The  couch  upon  which  the  big  couple  sleep  was  made 
especially  for  them,  and  is  a  curiosity  to  look  at.  It  is  extensive 
enough  to  give  the  great  big  people  room  to  stretch  in,  and  it 
looks  as  big  as  an  ordinary-sized  floor.  It  is  really  ten  feet  long, 
wide  in  proportion,  and  about  twice  as  high  as  a  common  bed.  The 
maornifieent  dressing  case  is  also  a  huge  aftair,  with  a  glass  upon 
it  nearly  as  hi  or  as  the  side  of  a  house. 

In  the  ."^it ting-room  is  a  piano  of  ordinary  size  itself,  hut 
it  is  mounted  on  l>lo('ks  two  feet  hi^^li,  so  that  the  instrument 
is  always  up  in  the  air,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  commoji  folks. 
There  are  two  rock infr-eh airs  in  this  room  tliat  are  so  hi<r  that 
the  reporter  liad  to  cliinl)  into  one  of  them  the  same  as  an  infant 
wouhl  clamber  into  a  hi^^h  chair." 

Giraffe.  In  Europe  the  giraffe  was  first  heard  of  in  17J^7, 
when  it  was  deserihed  hy  a  Frenchman  named  Ivcvainant,  who 
had  journcycfl  into  the  land  of  the  Hottentots  and  Kafllrs. 
I/'vaillant's  accounts  of  the  lon«f-necked  animal  were  received 
with  frcneral  incredulity,  and  it  was  not  until  some  livinsr  speci- 
niens  arrived  in  France  that  Frenchmen  succumbed  to  the  evi- 
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deoee  of  their  {;en>c-.  Then  for  a  jKriod  the  giraffe  foruied 
the  popuhir  and  scientitic  sensation  in  Paris. 

In  1834  the  London  Zoological  Society  commissioned  one 
Thibaad  to  proceed  to  Kordofan  for  the  express  pnrpoee  of 
obtaining  animals  of  this  species.  In  Aprils  1835,  a  female 
and  three  males  were  captured  in  Dongola,  and  succesafullj 
transported  by  M.  Thibaud  and  the  Arabs  in  his  employ  from 
Wadi  Alfa  to  Cairo,  Alexandria,  and  Malta,  in  whiph'  latter 
place  they  passed  the  winter  of  1835-36.  In  the  May  following, 
they  were  e^ttablished  in  the  Zoolo^cal  Garden  in  Begent^s  Park, 
London.  In  1839  a  fawn  was  bom.  A  second  bom  in  1841 
was  presented  in  1844  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  Dublin. 
Four  others  followed. 

Sir  Frederick  Leveson-Gower,  in  Leaves  from  a  Diary" 
(p.  9),  tells  us  that  an  incident  which  made  a  great  impression 
on  his  childish  mind,  when  living  on  the  island  of  Malta,  was 
the  arrival  there  of  these  four  girdles.  He  is  misinformed  when 
he  adds  that  they  were  the  first  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  the 
West/'  though  undoubtedly  they  were  the  first  ever  landed  on 
English  soil.  ^^They  were  taken  to  England,"  he  adds,  '^and 
were  for  some  years  at  the  Zoological  Gardens.  One,  however, 
died  shortly  afterwards  and  the  Gardens  possessed  only  the 
three  survivors.  In  connection  with  the  recent  announcement 
of  the  birth  of  a  giraffe  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  it  was  stated 
that  '  most  of  the  zoological  gardens  in  Europe  have  been  sup* 
plied  with  giraffes  in  the  descendants  of  an  original  four  which 
reached  the  London  Zoological  Gardens  from  Kordofan  in 
1835.'" 

The  giraffe  is  the  most  costly  exhibit  in  a  menagerie,  be* 
cause  it  is  the  most  difficult  to  catch.  The  long-legged  and 
long-necked  animal,  keen  of  eye  and  nose  and  ear,  can  see,  smell, 
and  hear  a  hunter  miles  away.  Traps  and  pitfalls  cannot  be 
enip1oye<l  against  him.  His  delicate  legs  would  be  crushed  in 
any  trap  strong  enough  to  hold  him ;  neck  as  well  as  leg?  would 
be  in  danger  if  he  tumbled  into  a  pitfall.  There  is  but  one 
way,  and  that  a  long  and  tedious  one,  to  capture  him  alive. 
Giraffes  must  be  surrounded  and  chased  until  they  bring  up 
weary  and  helpless  in  a  bamboo  enclosure.  This  means  a  careful 
drive  over  many  miles,  lasting  many  days,  for  if  they  reached 
the  pen  in  their  first  rush  of  terror  they  would  dash  in  head* 
long  and  destroy  themselves.  Even  after  capture  the  giraffe  is 
dilTicult  to  manage.  The  nearest  seaport  is  at  least  five  hundred 
miles  away.  It  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  drive  him  over  the 
wilderness'.  Men  have  tried  the  experiment,  but  the  risk  of 
accident  is  too  great.  The  \mt  method  is  to  pen  the  giraffe  in 
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t  bamboo  cage  open  at  the  top,  so  that  head  and  shoulders  stick 
out.  Then  the  cage  is  lashed  to  great  bamboo  poles  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  long,  and  as  nianv  natives  as  are  lUHossarv  lift  the 
ends  to  their  shoulders  and  give  tho  queer  beast  a  free  ride  to 
the  ocean. 

The  problem  of  transportation  does  not  consc  with  the 
journey  to  tlie  seaport.  The  shij)pin»r  <d"  tho  giratfo  and  tho 
voyage  are  fraught  with  peril.  Tho  giralTo's  logs  break  very 
easily;  if  he  slij)s  tho  fragile  underpinnings  double  under  him 
and  snap.  In  transferring  the  aninjal  from  shore  to  ship  his 
long,  helpless  neck  may  l)eeome  tangled  in  the  taekb*  nr  strike  a 
spar,  mast,  or  sfiroud,  in  which  case  good-by  to  the  giralle. 

Good-Friday.  Perhaps  no  Christian  f(v>tival  ha-  so  many 
names  as  Good  Friday.  Our  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danish  fore-  . 
father?  called  it  "  Long  Friday,'*  in  allusion  to  tho  length  of  the 
dav's  5ervi(<";  and  fasting;  in  France  it  is  "ilolv  Fridav";  in 
Germany  either  "Still  Freitag''  ('MJuiet  Friday")  or  "  Char- 
freitag,"  in  allusion  perhaps  to  tlie  exhibition  of  the  crnc-ifix 
for  a<loration  after  being  veiled  all  tlirough  Lent.  Tn  tho  (Jreok 
Church  it  has  been  known  at  various  times  as  "  The  Paseha  of 
the  Cross,"  The  Preparati(m,"  "  The  Pedemption,"  and  '*  ^riio 
Dav  of  the  Cross,"  and  to  these  names  the  Latins  have  adde;t 
"The  Day  of  the  Lord's  Passion,"  "The  Sixth  Holy  Day  of 
the  Pascha,"  and  many  others.  "  Good  i'riday  "  seems  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  English  language. 

Good-Friday  is  not  a  day  suggestive  of  mirth,  yet  it  has 
given  birth  to  one  little  witticism  that  lawyers  sometimes  refer 
to  facetiously  on  Holy-Thursday.  It  was  of  the  Protestant 
judge  in  Ireland  who  on  the  latter  day  directed  the  crier,  in  the 
nsual  way,  to  "  adjourn  court  until  to-morrow  morning." 
*'  What!  "  exclaimed  a  lawyer,  "  adjourn  until  io-m arrow!  Why, 
your  Honor^  to-morrow  will  be  Good-Friday,  and  tho  only  judg'^ 
ever  known  to  hold  court  on  that  day  was  Pontius  Pilate!" 
Of  course  a  further  adjournment  was  ordered.  This  anecdotr^ 
olicitetl  the  statement  from  a  gentleman  of  prominence  on  the 
Ijench  that  judicial  records  furnish  no  instance  of  a  criminal 
having  been  either  sentenced  or  executed  on  Good-Friday, 
although  Friday  itself  was  a  favorite  day  for  hangings.  See 
Walsh,  Curioiiiies  of  Popular  Customs,  p.  479. 

Goose  and  Goose-liver  Pie  (Pate  de  foir,  gras).  If  a  list  of 
the  benefactors  of  man  were  to  be  compiled,  the  goose  would 
occupy  a  high  place.  There  is  barely  a  part  of  the  bird  but 
serves  some  purpose  useful  to  man.  Since  ages  immemorial 
the  goose  has  fed  him  with  its  flesh  and  bedded  him  on  its  down. 
The  fat  is  not  only  the  best  substitute  for  butter^  but  also  an 
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excellent  preventive  against  soreness  from  chafing,  a  most  prac- 
tical application  for  tender  feet,  an  approved  cure  for  chapped 
hands.  The  elegant  swans'  skins  which  the  city  of  Poitiers, 
more  c^jx  c  ially,  sends  forth  into  the  fashionable  world  are  really 
but  the  tanned  skins  of  geese.  And  is  there  not  tiiat  special 
part  of  it  which — ere,  in  this  iron  age  of  ours^  the  late  Mr. 
Gillbtfs  steel  invention  had  supplanted  itr— Lord  Byron  could 
so  justly  and  felicitously  apostrophize  as — 

My  gray  goose-quill: 
Slave  of  my  thoughts,  obledieiit  to  my  will ; 
Torn  from  tliy  parent  bird  to  form  the  pen. 
That  mighty  Inittrument  of  little  men! 

The  goose  is  a  representative  mythological  and  historic  bird. 
But  for  the  cackling  of  the  Capitoline  geese,  it  is  dotibtful 
whether  Rome  would  ever  have  grown  into  her  imperial  purple 
and  papal  scarlet.    The  goose  is  the  special  bird  of  the  arcli- 
angel   Michael  and  the  bishop  Martin,  on  whose  festivals, 
Michaelmas  and  Martinmas  respectively,  it  forms  the  indi;^. 
pensable  standby  dish  of  the  pious  in  most  parts  of  Europe. 
In  British  lands  it  runs  a  race  with  roast  beef  for  the  chief 
place  on  the  table  on  Christmas-day.   It  is  also  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  reformation  of  Germany.  John 
lliiss  of  Hussinec  wore  the  goose  displayed  in  hi.<  family  arms, 
hiiss being  Bolieniian  for  "goose."    In  allusion  to  this  he 
was  called  tlio  Kohoinian  goose,  whilst  his  more  successful  sue- 
cessor,  Liitlior,  received  the  name  of  the  Saxon  swan.    "  Thev 
have  rf)as(('d  the  Boliemian  goose,  hut  they'll  have  to  keep  their 
hands  oir  the  Savon  swan  !  "  was  a  common  saying  among  the 
Protestants  in  Lutlier's  time. 

The  hroeding  and  fattening  of  this  useful  hird  has  from 
times  immemorial  formed  an  important  rural  and  suhurhan  in- 
dustry in  most  ]>arts  of  luirope,  the  chief  object  of  the  fattein'nir 
process  being  the  ])ro<luetion  of  solitl  flesh  and  fat,  l>ut  in 
certain  parts  of  the  Alsatian  provinces  w^hich  Germany  wrested 
from  France,  more  esj)ecially  in  Toulouse  and  most  of  all  in 
Strasburg,  the  object  is  to  produce  morbid  enlargement  anr] 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  of  the  bird  to  be  turned  into 
goose-liver  pie,  or  ])ate  de  foie  gras. 

Strasburg  claims  tlie  invention  of  this  dish.  A  certain 
^lathieu,  cook  of  Cardinal  Hohan,  i^rince-bishop  of  Strasburir, 
passed  for  a  long  time  as  the  inventor.  The  honor  is  actually 
due,  however,  to  [Marshal  de  Saxe's  cook,  Close.  When  the 
marshal,  who  had  been  the  king's  lieutenant  in  Alsace  for  several 
years,  left  Strasburg,  Close,  declining  to  enter  the  service  of  bis 
successor,  Marshall  de  Stainville,  established  himself  as  a  j)at>try- 
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eofik  in  Stra.-I)iir^'.  Ho  married  Matliicu's  widow,  and  starU'd 
the  g-oosc-livrr  tiimn  l)ii>in(';^s  in  a  small  shop  iu  the  Aleh>€Ji- 
gass€>.  ^v}le^e  the  businr'ss  is  still  conducted. 

The  fatteninof  of  ^u'ese  for  the  tureen  is  now  carried  on  in 
Strasburg  very  extensively.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  women. 
It  is  ahnost  entirely  confine«l  to  the  winter  ecason.  The  fattenerg 
or  "eramniers"  buy  their  birds  late  in  autumn,  either  lean  or 
half-fattened.  Younjr,  well-formed  gee<e  are  selected  generally. 
Some  crammers,  however,  will  also  take  older  birds.  In  some 
cgtablisliments  the  geese  are  fed  first,  for  several  weeks,  with 
broad  beans,  and  only  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  days  wiih 
maize;  but  most  of  the  Strasburg  g^  ose-crammers  prefer  feed- 
ing their  birds  with  maize  from  the  beginning. 

When  the  geese  are  about  nine  months  old,  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  a  cellar,  half  underground,  where  wide  and  sloping 
stone  tables  are  arranged  one  above  the  other  on  tiers,  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  see.  Each  goose  is  laid  gently  but  firmly  on  a  stone 
so  that  its  tail  projects  beyond  the  ledge,  and  its  legs,  body, 
and  wings  are  tied  down  tight  with  plaited  whipcord.  The 
1^  and  wings  are  well  spread  out  to  paralyze  vigorous  action, 
and  they  can  move  only  the  neck.  Naturally  they  struggle  with 
all  their  ineffective  might,  until,  after  days  of  vain  endeavor, 
they  succumb  to  a  dull  resignation  broken  only  by  an  occasional 
low  ciy.  Hundreds  of  geese  lie  thus  inert,  strapped  each  to  its 
stone,  and  gasping  hysterical  nothings  to  one  another. 

Every  two  hours,  six  times  a  day,  the  birds  are  crammed  with 
a  thick  paste  made  of  buckwheat,  chestnut  flour,  and  stewed 
maize.  Expert  crammers  simply  push  the  food  down  with  the 
middle  finger.  The  less  skilful  generally  use  a  funnel  and  a 
smooth  wooden  stick  to  expedite  the  descent  of  the  food. 

The  most  difficult  task  is  to  determine  the  right  moment  for 
death,  which  may  be  at  any  time  from  a  fortnight  to  four 
weeks.  Hitherto  the  work  has  been  done  by  peasant  girls.* 
Xow  a  pensive  gentleman — a  connoisseur  in  the  obesity  of  geese 
— ^breaks  upon  the  scene,  climbs  Tipon  the  topmost  tier  of  all, 
and  proceeds  to  examine  the  birds  that  may  be  ripe.'*  He 
has  an  eye  as  judicious  as  that  of  a  gardener  inspecting  melons: 
and  his  is  the  responsible  task  of  ])ronoiin('ing  what  birds  would 
die  a  natural  death  wit  bin  twenty- four  liours  if  not  despatched 
beforehand.  If  a  goose  dies  a  natural  deatb,  be  is  good  for 
nothing.  He  must  be  unstrapyied  and  executed  at  the  precise 
psychological  moment  when  Nature  is  growing  tired  of  support-, 
injr  him,  and  the  knack  of  detecting  that  moment  can  only  come 
of  long  ex|K^rienee. 

The  ^ripe''  birds  have  stomachs  of  the  size  of  pumpkins 
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and  rovoal,  wlien  oi>eiictl,  livors  woi<jhing  from  one  to  two  and 
in  exceptional  cases  even  three  pounds.  For  twenty-four  hours 
the  carcass  is  kept  han^rinj;  in  a  cool  and  airv  place,  after  which 
the  liver  is  carefully  removed,  so  that  no  scratch  or  other  hlemish 
may  be  found  upon  it.  A  iiue  liver  must  be  of  a  nice  light 
salmon  or  cream  calor. 

11ie  livers  are  neatly  wrapped  in  a  wet  muslin  or  fino  linen 
cloth,  to  he  taken  to  the  pastry-cook,  who  pays  for  them  accord- 
ing to  size  and  <p]ality.  The  pastry-cook  seasons  and  spices  the 
raw  liver,  after  which  he  places  it  in  the  tureen  aloncr  with 
truffles  and  other  inured ii^nts.  The  dearest  tureens  frenerallv 
contain  oidy  one  large  liver,  while  the  less  expensive  contain 
two  or  several  smaller  livers.  AVhen  the  contents  of  the  tnreon 
have  heen  duly  baked,  a  layer  of  fresh  ho£j*s  lard  is  poured  over 
the  nuiss,  to  keep  it  from  contact  with  the  air. 

Grape-fruit,  a  dessert  fruit  of  the  genu?  Citrus,  so  called 
because  it  grows  in  clusters  not  unlike  a  mammoth  bunch  of 
grapes.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East  India  islands,  and  about  the 
year  1890  was  introduced  into  Florida  by  one  Captain  Shaddock. 
But  for  a  cnu^iderable  period  the  crop  proved  unsalable.  The 
American  ])ulilic  pronounced  it  ])leasing  to  the  eye  hut  not.  to 
the  taste.  The  first  two  car-loads  shipped  from  Lakeland  to 
Chicago  and  purchased  from  the  grower,  as  a  speculation,  at 
50  cents  a  box,  not  only  failed  to  return  the  oricrinal  investment, 
but  cost  the  speculator  $?25  in  freight.  Xow  the  number  of 
grape-fruit  consumed  annuallv  in  tlie  United  States  exceed^ 
4,000,000  lK)\es  fat  $3.50  a  box),  and  that  means  aporoximately 
half  a  billion  grap<*s.  Lrslir's  WpcI-Jj/  in  April,  1910,  claimed 
for  its  former  proprietor,  Mrs.  Frank  Tx^slie.  the  honor  of  re- 
deeming the  grape-fruit  from  ostracism.  In  about  ISOo  she 
was  on  a  visit  to  Henrv  Plant,  thc^  builder  of  the  East  Const 
Railway  in  Florida.  James  E.  Ingraham  was  then,  a-  n<nv, 
the  vice-president  of  the  road,  and  it  was  in  his  car  that  Mr<. 
Feslie  ami  her  partv  travelled.  On  reaching  the  home  of  "Nfr. 
7'*lnnt.  the  travellers  were  first  introduced  to  the  delights  of  the 
refreshing  citric  fruit,  which  hung  in  clusters  on  the  trees, 
bendinfr  the  branches  down  almost  to  the  ground.  Thousands 
of  bushels  lav  on  the  ground  nnder  the  trees  from  which  thev 
bad  fallen.  There  was  no  nuirket  for  them.  Only  a  few  of  the 
rntive  Flnridians  liked  them,  so  the  fruit  that  could  not  be 
eaten  bv  ^fr.  Flant's  immediate  friends  was  left  where  it  fell. 

"Xearly  everv  plantation  in  lower  Florida  had  numbers 
of  the  grape-fruit  trees,  and  under  each  one  was  tlie  same  dis- 
plav  of  gnlden-ycdlow  ball-  which  bad  fallen  from  the  branches. 
Pas-iniT  one  of  the«e  ida^^tation^,  ^Tr^.  T.4'-lie  a>^ked  the  planter 
what  he  would  take  for  his  crop.   ^  Why,  madam,  4]$fA>^  <fidogle 
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market  fur  it.  Nobudy  Avants  »:rai»e-fruit.  TTclp  ynnr.-clf.' 
party  helped  itself,  and  grape-fruit  was  llieiu  t'fnrth  a  regular 
part  of  the  daily  menu.  Su  much  did  ^Irs.  Leslie  appreciate 
tlie  fruit  tliat  she  decided  to  introduce  it  to  her  friends  up  Nurth. 
She  carried  home  several  boxes,  and  later  ^Ir.  Tngraham  sent 
her  forty  barrels,  which  she  distributed  anion*'  her  friends, 
with  instructions  how  to  ])repare  them  for  the  table.  Encour- 
aged by  the  unanimous  praise  which  issued  from  all  recijiients 
of  the  fruit,  Mr.  Ingrabani  had  a  famous  New  York  physician 
make  an  analysis  of  it  and  to  certify  to  its  remarkable  ijualilies 
a«  a  tonic,  especially  in  the  spring.  As  a  result  of  this  com- 
bined ctTort  c)f  Mr.  Ingraham  and  ^rs.  Leslie,  a  demand  for 
grape-l'ruit  grew  rap  idly.'' 

Grasshopper.  I  was  bom  under  the  sign  of  the  Grass- 
hopper," says  Thomas  Hood  somewhere.  The  allusion  is  to 
the  gilt  figure  of  a  gigantic  grasshopper  which  surniounts  the 
spire  of  the  Royal  Exchange  in  London  and  acts  by  way  of  a 
vane.  The  grasshopper  formed  tlie  crest  to  the  coat-of-arms  of 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  the  prosperous  London  merchant  who 
founded  the  Exchange.  The  current  legend  is  that  Gresham 
had  heen  born  in  great  poverty,  and  that  his  mother,  unable 
to  support  a  child,  had  left  him  to  perish  alone  in  a  large  field 
near  her  hovel.  It  happened  that  an  older  boy,  coming  along 
the  field,  wJis  attracted  by  the  chirp  of  a  grasshopper  to  the 
spot  where  the  baby  lay.  He  took  it  to  his  own  home,  and  it 
was  adopted  into  his  family.  In  the  heyday  of  his  prosperity, 
when  selecting  a  coat-of-arms  to  consort  with  his  dignity  as  a 
baronet,  Gresham  took  the  grasshopper  as  his  crest. 

The  story  has  not  a  leg  to  stand  on.  As  will  he  seen  by 
reference  to  the  article  Exghakqe,  Sir  Thomas  was  the  legiti- 
mate oldest  son  of  Bichard  Gresham,  an  eminent  London 
merchant.  The'crest  had  heen  in  the  family  for  some  generations. 

A  writer  in  the  London  Oracle  in  1808,  who  dates  his  letter 
from  Tom's  Coffee  House,  July  24,  tells  how,  on  tiie  preceding 
Sunday,  he  had  made  one  of  a  group  of  spectators  who  watched 
the  installation  of  the  grasshopper  on  the  newly  finished  Ex- 
change. Yon  well  know,'*  says  Civis,  "that  nothing  of  con- 
sequence can  be  transacted  in  the  city  without  certain  con- 
jectures as  to  the  profit  and  loss.  Policies  were  soon  opened 
whether  the  grasshopper  would  attain  the  place  of  destination. 
Tlie  bulls  prognosticated  its  rise :  the  bears  anticipated  its  fall ; 
whilst  the  omniumniongers  awaited  the  event  in  anxious  sus- 
pense. In  the  meantime  the  glittering  insect  was  carefully  in- 
closed in  a  frame,  where  it  looked  as  splendid  and  as  dignifid 
as  Bajazet  in  his  ca<ie.  The  word  'aloft!*  was  given,  and  up 
mounted  the   grasshopper,   like   the   adventurous  aergna^^^^^^^^ 
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Qarneriu.  The  uat'iit  was  slow  and  Holeinn,  and  the  suspended 
cargo  had  aUiiost  reached  the  ])oint  proposed^  when,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  finely  observes — '  What  are  the  hopes  of  man  ?  * — the 
rope  broke,  and  down  came  the  grassliopper  and  its  tenement 
in  complicated  ruin!  Tlie  effects  of  such  a  tremendous  crash 
in  the  city  are  easier  imagined  than  described.- .  .  .  Yet  amid 
this  scene  of  distress  the  natural  waggery  of  the  citizens  burst 
forth :  one  observed  that  a  tumble  so  near  the  alley  was  noth- 
ing extraordinary;  another  hinted  that  a  rope  was  but  a  frail 
tenure;  a  third  remarked  that  the  firm  of  Grasshopper  and  Co. 
was  line-ally  connected  with  the  Bank  of  Air ;  whilst  a  fourth, 
who  is  supposed  to  be  conversant  with  the  secrets  of  futurity, 
drew  a  deductiop  from  the  aspiring  hops  of  a  certain  soi-disani 
Emperor,  and  from  the  aociaent  to  his  prototype,  and  certain 
rumors  on  the  Spanish  Walk  predicted  the  downfall  of 
Bonaparte ! 

Great  Tom,  the  name  familiarly  given  to  the  chief  bell  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral/in  London,  more  reverently  known  as  the 
Great  Bell,  which  was  finished  and  hun^  (1716)  in  the  southern 
clock-tower,  above  the  two  bells  which  strike  the  quarters.  It 
cannot  be  raised  and  rung,  but  is  hung  on  giidgoons,  or  axles,  on 
which  it  moves  when  struck  bv  the  hammer  of  the  dock.    It  is 
tolled  only  at  the  deaths  and  funerals  of  any  of  the  royal  family, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Dean  of  the  Cathedral,  ahd,  should  he 
die  in  his  mayoralty,  the  Lord  Mayor.   Tlie  bell  weighs  11,474 
poxmds;  its  diameter  is  9  feet;  the  hammer  lies  on  the  outside 
brim  of  the  bell,  has  a  large  head,  weighs  145  pounds,  is  drawn 
by  a  wire  at  the  back  part  of  the  clockwork,  and  falls  again  by 
ito  own  weight  upon  the  bell;  the  clapper  weighs  180  pounds. 
This  hammer  is  also  used  to  toll  the  bell  in  case  of  a  demise  or 
funeral ;  but  the  sound  is  not  then  so  loud  as  when  the  hour  is 
struck,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  clock-work  not  being  attached 
when  the  bell  is  tolled,  and  causini:  the  hammer  to  strike  with 
greater  force  than  by  manual  strength. 

A  persistent  popular  delusion  claims  that  this  hdW  h  the 
same  (only  recast)  as  that  which  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I 
hung  in  the  belfry  in  front  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  which 
was  first  known  as  Edward  of  Westminster  and  then  as  Great 
Tom.  True  enough,  the  old  Westminster  bell  was  sold  by 
William  III  to  St  Paul's  Church,  and  was  recast  by  Wight  man, 
but  it  proved  too  faulty  for  use.  Whereupon  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  tiie  architect  of  St.  Paul's,  employed  Bichard  Phelps  "  to 
make  a  bell  proper  for  the  clock,  all  of  new  metal;  and  the 
agreement  was  so  ordered,  that  this  new  bell  should  be  delivered 
and  approved  before  he  was  paid  anything  for  it ;  and  tHrt  he 
should  accept  the  bell  cast  by  Wightman,  in  part  pvme^ 
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towartl-  the  nev.  one,  so  far  and  at  so  much  as  the  weight 
pnxlucetl,  at  tlie  price  of  ol<l  bell-nietal ;  and  Wif^htnian^s  bell 
wa*  likewise  to  remain  at  the  church  till  the  new  hell  wag 
approved.  And  there  were  all  other  due  and  necessary  cautions 
made  in  the  agreement  with  Mr.  Phelps,  as  may  he  seen  hy  it, 
at  the  office  of  the  works,  at  St.  Paul's.  This  new  Ix  ll,  then, 
after  triai,  being  found  good,  and  approved  of,  Wightman's 
faulty  bell  was  delivered  to  Mr.  Phelps  for  tlip  balance  of  his 
account." — Wren:  Aimwer  to  the  Tract  "Frauds  and  Abuses 
at  PanVsr 

Greenwich,  a  parliamentary  borough  of  London,  Hngland, 
situated  on  the  liiver  Thames,  is  locally  memorable  as  the  site 
of  Greenwich  Xaval  Hospital,  but  gathers  to  itself  an  inter- 
national importance  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  most 
famous  observatory  in  the  world. 

Greenwich  is  first  heard  of  in  the  reign  of  I^tliolred,  when 
it  was  (1011-ini  l)  a  station  of  the  Danish  fleet.  It  was  a 
loral  residence  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  seventeenth  centuries, 
and  was  the  birthplace  of  Henry  VII  I,  (^ueen  Mary,  and  Queen 
Eliziibeth.  The  obsenratory,  established  in  IGTo,  crowns  a  hill 
180  feet  high  in  Greenwich  Park,  a  favorite  holiday  resort  of 
Londoners.  Its  latitude  is  51''  28'  38"  N.;  its  longitude,  of 
course,  is  marked  0°  0'  0"  (i.e.,  no  degrees,  no  minutes,  no 
seconds),  as  being  the  arbitrary  point  from  which  longitude  is 
_  Ti'-rally  reckoned  by  the  civilized  world.  (See  Intebnational 
l>ATi:  Lin'e). 

Probably  no  hill  in  the  world  has  had  so  strangely  varied 
a  history  or  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  men 
as  that  at  Greenwich.  The  granite  line  across  the  footpath  on 
its  summit  is  the  meridian  from  wlii(  li  the  longitude  on  every 
British  map  and  chart  is  calculated.  To  a  gieat  extent  foreign 
geographers  and  cartographers  follow  in  their  lead.  All  Eng- 
land sets  its  time  by  the  mean-solar  clock.  There  is  a  large 
galvano-magnetic  clock  fixed  on  the  outside  wall  of  the  ob- 
fenratory  and  divided  into  twenty-four  hours.  There  are  still 
many  who  believe  this  clock  is  kept  going  by  the  sun.  They 
do  not  know  that  the  fixed  stars  are  the  real  time-keepers  from 
which  Britishers  check  their  daily  progress. 

''To  this  f;alvano-magnetic  clock  in  the  wall/'  said  the 
London  Oraphtc  in  1910,  ''comes  every  Monday  a  woman  who 
makes  $2500  a  year  out  of  the  queerest  occupation  in  England. 
She  sells  the  time  to  London  watchmakers.  Her  name  is  Miss 
Belleville  of  Maidenhead.  Eighty  years  ago  the  then  astronomer 
royal  suggested  to  her  father  that  if  he  took  the  corrected  time 
of  a  certified  chronometer  every  week  he  could  no  doubt  find 
muieroiis  clients.  So  he  bought  a  famous  watch  made  for  the^ 
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Duke  of  Essex,  one  of  the  sons  of  George  III,  and  soon  worked 
up  a  business  with  it.  When  he  died  his  widow  sold  the  time 
till  she  reached  the  age  of  81,  and  then  she  handed  the  business 
over  to  her  daughter.  When  Miss  Belleville  visits  Greenwich 
at  the  beginning  of  every  week  her  chronometer  is  corrected  and 
she  is  given  an  official  certificate.  From  that  her  fifty  cus- 
tomers correct  their  watcheis  and  clocks.*' 

Grog,  Grogram,  Grosgrain.  These  three  words  have  a 
curious  interconnection.  Grogram  is  an  English  corruption  of 
the  French  gros  grain,  a  name  formerly  applied  to  a  heavy 
stuff  of  silk  and  wool  with  a  rough  surface,  but  now  mainly 
limited  to  heavy  silks,  and  in  this  sense  still  a  well-known  word 
in  commercial  circles.  In  its  turn  grogram''  has  been  cor- 
rupted into  ;,rog,"  the  sailors'  name  for  a  mixture  of  rum 
and  water.  The  facts  are  as  follows: 

Edward  Vernon,  of  the  old  Staffordshire  house  of  that  name, 
was  put  by  his  father,  secretary  of  state  to  William  and  Mary, 
into  the  British  navy.  After  distinguishing  himself  under  Sir 
GeoiT^e  Rooke  and  Sir  Charles  Wager,  both  in  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Mediterranean,  and  rising  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral, 
he  was  suddenly  appointed  vice-admiral  of  the  blue  while  a 
member  of  Parliament  for  Penryn,  and  selected  to  command 
the  great  expedition  which  was  sent  out  in  1739  to  break  up  the 
power  of  Spain  in  the  Caribbean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  He 
attacked  Porto-Bello  on  the  20th  of  November  in  that  year, 
and,  after  a  furious  two  days'  engagement,  took  the  place  with 
all  its  treasure  and  munitions  of  war  and  two  Spanish  line-of- 
battle  ships.  A  number  of  American  colonial  troops  served 
under  him.  Hence  the  great  victory  made  him  as  popular  in 
the  American  colonies  as  in  England.  The  seat  on  the  Potomac, 
afterwards  owned  and  occupied  by  Washington,  was  named 
Mount  Vernon  in  his  honor.  Later  he  quarrelled  with  the 
government  and  was  struck  from  the  lists  of  the  navy,  nominally 
for  too  great  severity  towards  his  men,  though  really  because 
of  his  too  small  respect  for  the  lords  of  the  admiralty.  In  the 
British  navy  he  was  gratefully  remembered  as  the  chief  who  fir^ 
ordered  rum  and  water  to  be  regularly  served  out  to  the  crews 
of  his  pquadron.  He  began  this  practice  on  board  of  the 
Burford,  his  flagship  at  the  capture  of  Porto-Bello,  and,  as  he 
had  acquired  the  nickname  of  ^^Old  Grog"  from  his  habit  of 
walking  the  quarter-deck  in  a  grogram  "  doak,  this  endearing 
epithet  was  transferred  by  Jack  Tar  to  the  new  beverage. 

Guinea.  Though  the  last  guinea  ever  issued  from  the 
English  mint  bears  the  date  of  1813  and  the  coin  itself  his 
entirely  disappeared  from  cirenlation.  Knsxlisbmen  still  con- 
tinue to  talk  about  guineas,  and  to  reckon  in  g^^^^*8^j,^^jl 
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read  about  guineas  in  fiction  and  in  poetry^ — ^as^  for  instance, 
in  the  famous  Tennysonian  quotation — 

And  the  jingling  of  the  guinea  help:»  tlte  Imrt  that  lionur  fetfb. 

Grouts  and  maundies  were  reTired  for  a  brief  period  in  the 
Victorian  era,  3*et  mankind,  including  the  poets,  has  forgotten 
all  about  theseT  Why  then  do  they  still  cling  to  the  guinea? 
Possibly  because  the  word  itself  is  a  catchv  one,  so  that  dealers 
have  found  readier  customers  for  their  goods  at  one  guinea 
than  at  one  pound  one.''  Whatever  the  reason,  the  name  still 
nmrires  and  is  used  as  an  equivalent  for  one  pound  one, 
especially  in  the  honorariums  demanded  by  lawyers  and 
physicians. 

In  1603  the  Boyal  Mint  was  authorized  to  coin  gold  pieces 
of  the  value  of  twenty  shillings,  in  the  name  and  for  the  use 
of  the  Company  of  Boyal  Adventurers  of  England  trading  with 
Africa/'  These  pieces  were  to  bear  the  figure  of  a  little  white 
elephant,  and  44 1^  of  them  were  to  contain  1  pound  troy  of 
our  Crowne  gold/'  Almost  as  soon  as  they  were  issued,  they 
received  the  popular  name  of  guineas,  because  they  were  made 
of  gold  imported  from  the  Guinea  coast  of  West  Africa  and  were 
intended  for  use  in  the  Guinea  trade.  The  name  was  extended 
to  later  coins  of  the  same  intrinsic  value.  The  guinea  was 
pubjiitliary  to  silver  coin,  but  that  metal,  which  remained  the 
sole  standard  until  l^^'lfi,  was  in  such  an  unsatisfactory  state 
that  bv  1(595  the  guinea  had  graduallv  risen  to  the  value  of 
30  shillings. 

The  rehabilitation  of  the  silver  coinage  in  the  time  of 
William  III  brought  down  tlie  value  of  the  guinea  to  21s.  Gfl. 
in  1008.  Here  it  stood  until  DeceuilxT,  1717,  wlu'u  it  was  fixed 
once  Um  all  at  2ls.  The  coinage  of  tlie  guiru-a  having  been  sus- 
fjendcd  in  181.3,  a  new  coin,  the  sovereign  or  pound,  was  in  1817 
issued  to  take  its  place.  The  value  of  the  sovereign  is  2o 
shillings. 

The  ek'})hant  stamped  on  the  guinea  was  an  allusion  to  the 
arms  of  the  Koyal  Adventurers,  Later  a  castle  accompanied 
the  elcfihant,  in  honor  of  Sir  l{ol)crt  Holmes,  who,  August 
16GG,  captured,  in  Schilling  Bay,  Holland,  IHO  Dutch  mer- 
chantmen containing  bullion  and  gold  dust  from  Cape  Coast 
Castle  in  Guinea.  Drvdon  celebrates  the  exploit  in  "Annus 
Mirabilis (1G6G),  where  he  thus  introduces  its  hero: 

Holmes,  the  Achates  of  the  jjeneral's  flL'lit 

Who  first  lK'\vit<'lic<l  our  eyes  with  Guinea  gold» 
Ah  once  olil  Ciito  in  t)ie  H«Mii;nis'  ^iflit 

The  tcnipting  fiuitti  of  Afric  did  unfold. 

^tann  dzzUL 
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Hangman's  Stone.  Numerous  large  boulders  in  England 
and  North  America  have  received  this  name,  iu  consequence  of  a 
legend  which  attaches  much  the  game  story  to  each.  There  were 
two  fields  in  the  parish  of  Poremark,  Derbyshire,  called  the  great 
and  the  little  Hangman's  Stone,  from  the  boulders  which  they 
contained.  The  former  was  five  or  six  feet  high,  with  an  inden- 
tation running  across  the  top.  This  peculiar  mark  was  ex- 
plained by  tradition.  Once  upon  a  time  a  thief,  having  stolen 
a  sheep,  placed  his  booty  on  the  top  of  the  stone  while  he  rested, 
but  it  slipped  off,  and  strangled  the  man  with  the  rope  which 
tied  the  sheep  to  his  back,  the  indentation  being  made  by  the 
friction  of  the  rope  passing  back  and  forth  in  the  struggles  of 
the  dying  man  to  extricate  himself.  (See  Walsh,  Curumties  of 
Popular  Customs,  p.  512. 

Hay.  How  and  when  men  fir^t  learned  t<»  make  hay  will 
probably  never  be  known.  For  haymakiii*;  is  a  *'  process.'*  and 
the  product  is  not  simply  sun-dried  grass,  but  grass  which  ha!« 
been  partly  fermented,  and  is  as  much  the  work  of  men's  hands 
as  flour  or  cider.  Probably  its  discovery  was  due  to  accident. 
The  London  Spectator,  June  22,  1892,  indulged  tlie  in«reniou.s 
surmise  that  man  may  have  learnt  it  from  the  pika.^,  the  c  all- 
ing-hares"  of  the  ste})pes,  which  cut  and  f^tack  hay  for  the  winter. 
That  idea  would  fit  in  nicelv  with  the  theorv  that  Central 
Asia  was  the  "home  of  the  Aryan  race,"  if  we  were  still  allowed 
to  believe  it,  and  haymaking  is  certainly  an  art  mainly  practistnl 
in  cold  countries,  for  wnnter  forage.  Xo  meadows  In  the  world, 
the  Spectator  continues,  are  so  crood  as  those  in  FIngland,  or 
so  old.  Yet  from  the  early  An^Ho-Saxon  times,  old  meadow 
has  been  distinguished  from  "  pastures,*'  and  has  always  been 
scarce.  Two-thirds  of  what  is  now  established  meadow-land 
still  shows  the  marks  of  ridge  and  furrow;  and  from  the  great 
time  required  to  make  a  meadow — ten  years  at  least  on  the  best 
land,  a  hundred  on  the  worst — ^men  have  always  been  reluctant 
to  break  up  old  pasture.  The  ancient  meadows,  with  their  great 
trees,  and  close,  rich  turf,  are  the  sole  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  which  modern  agriculture  respects  and  leaves  in  peace. 
Old  customs  cling  even  to  the  tenure  of  these  sacred  spots  of 
earth.  "Joint  holdings'*  exist  in  meadow-land  long  after  they 
have  disappeared  in  connection  with  the  cultivated  portions. 
The  ']  hames  Yallev  is  still  full  of  such  joint  tenancies.   In  the 
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Stoiir  A'alloy,  w  ith  Hsscx  on  tlic  oiu'  side  and  SufTolk  on  the  dtlier, 
are  nunihor?^  of  '*  connnon  nioadowii,"  in  which  suveral  men  own 
portion?,  and  which  they  must  jointly  agree  to  mow  or  "feed,'* 
as  the  case  may  he,  each  year.  At  Bamj)ton,  in  Oxfordshire, 
the  sections  of  the  common  meadow"  are  annually  redis- 
tributed hy  lot  among  sixteen  owners.  But  the  old  meadows 
only  supply  a  part,  though  ])rohahly  the  most  valuahle  ])art,  of 
the  yearly  crop  of  hay.  The  change  from  arahle  to  grass,  which 
has  marked  tlie  last  twenty  years  of  English  farming,  has  covered 
what  were  once  cornfields  with  "  sown  grasses  "  or  "  leys." 

The  Spectdfor  complains  that  half  the  l)eauty  of  the  "  hay- 
sel  "  has  been  lost  since  the  mowing-machine  was  invented,  and 
the  other  "time-saving  appliiuices  "  of  modern  farming.  "For 
the  most  picturesque  sight  in  the  cycle  of  rural  toil  was  to 
watch  the  mowers.  But  the  steady  rushing  of  the  steel  through 
the  falling  grass,  the  rhythmic  nunemcnt  of  the  mowers,  as  they 
advanced  cn  echelon,  right  foot  foremost^  down  the  meadow,  and 
the  ring  of  the  whetstones  on  the  scythes,  have  ahnot;t  given 
place  to  the  rattling  machine.'' 

Hell-for-Certain.  The  name  of  a  creek  in  the  Kentucky 
^fountains.  John  Fox,  Jr.,  once  wrote  a  story  ahout  the  cn>ek, 
the  mountains,  and  the  moonshiners  there,  which  he  ])uhlished 
under  the  name  of  "  Ilell-fer-Sartain."  He  had  never  visited 
the  i;pot  then,  hut  a  few  years  later  he  rejiaired  tlu*  <uni<sion. 

There  was  a  church  on  Hell-fer-Sartain,"  writes  Mr.  Fox 
in  Srribtifr's.  '*  and  T  had  heard  then^  was  a  Sunday-school 
known  officially  as  the  llell-fer-Sartain  Sunday-school,  and 
ninreover  that  a  })hilanthropieMl  lady  had  offered  to  give  this 
School  a  librarv  providr-d  slie  should  he  permitted  to  desiLTU  the 
book-})lates.  Moreover,  I  had  heard  of  the  pn^acher  of  ITell-fer 
Sartain,  and  he  fitted  the  niche  in  wliich  inuigination  would 
place  him.    Ahout  him  1  had  hear(l  these  words: 

"'He's  a  good  man  an'  there  ain't  a  word  agin'  him' — the 
speakrT  j)aused — '  leastwise  not  for  a  long  time.  'Bout  fifteen 
\(^Mr  ago  he  got  in  a  fuss  with  a  fat  feller,  an*  he  an'  a  friend  o' 
liis'n  waited  for  him  in  the  lorrel  an'  shot  him,  hut  thev  didn't 
kill  him.  They're  good  friends  now.  The  preacher  ])aid  the 
feller  not  to  ])rosecute  him,  an*  attcr  the  thing  wns  over  he  toF 
as  how  bein'  nervous  he  ])ut  a  bullet  hetween  his  teeth  when  he 
saw  the  fat  feller  coniin',  an'  he  was  so  blame  nervuujj  that  he 
bit  the  bullet  in  two.' 

And  he  key^t  on  prenching?  *  T  a-kf-d. 

'"Ob,  yes;  folks  have  never  held  that  up  agin  him.' 

"Nfr.  Fox,  notbinir  <launted.  found  bi<  way  first  to  T)eviTs 
Jump  Branch  and  then  along  that  tributary  to  the  parent- 
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stream.  At  the  point  of  junction,  halted  in  the  road  and 
looked  back  at  those  massive,  moss-grown,  rhododendron-tufted 
boulders— that  branch  anyhow  was  well  named — ^and  I  couldn't 
help  thinking  what  a  perilous  leap  at  that  point  the  old  bov 
would  have  into  his  domains.  As  I  rode  down  I  was  politely 
told  the  name  of  the  creek  by  a  man  and  by  a  woman,  each 
without  a  smile  and  each  correcting  my  pronunciation  to  Hell- 
fer-Certain — ^for  the  present  generation  of  mountaineers  is  losing 
its  dialect  fast.'' 

Hoosier.  A  nickiiajiie  for  a  citizen  of  Indiana.  Its  first 
appearance  in  literature  is  fiomcwhat  notable,  as  marking  the 
entrance  of  Indiana  upon  the  stage  of  letters.  This  event  took 
place  January  1,  1833,  in  a  poem  by  John  Finley,  entitled  "  The 
Hoosier's  Nest,"  and  published  as  "  the  address  of  the  carrier 
of  the  Indianapolis  Journal/'  A  few  lines  will  be  suflScient  to 
show  the  character  of  the  poem: 

Blest  Indiana!     In  \vhos<'  soil 

Men  week  the  sure  rewanla  of  toil, 

And  honest  poverty  and  worth 

Find  here  the  best  retreat  on  earth, 

\Vliil<'  liosts  of  proacliers,  doctors,  lawyers* 

All  independent  as  wood  Buwvors, 

With  men  of  every  hue  and  fashion. 

Flock  to  this  risiniif  "  Hoosher  "  nation. 

Men  who  can  legislate  or  plough, 

VVag^e  politics  or  milk  a  cow — 

So  plastic  are  their  various  ]iarts, 

Within  the  circle  of  their  arts. 

With  equal  tact  the  **  Hoosher  "  loons 

Hunt  offices  or  hunt  raccoons, 

A  captain,  colonel,  or  a  'squire, 

Wlio  would  asc<'nd  a  little  hi«;her. 

Must  court  the  people,  honest  »ouls, 

He  bows,  caresses,  and  cajoles, 

Till  they  conceive  he  has  more  merit 

Than  nature  willed  he  slmnld  inherit* 

And.  running  eonntrr  to  his  nature. 

He  runs  into  the  l^^j:islature, 

Where  if  he  pass  for  wise  and  mute. 

Or  chance  to  steer  the  proper  chute, 

In  half  a  dozen  yeaf^  or  more 

He's  qualified  lor  Congress'  floor. 

The  word  sprang  into  general  use  jit  oik c  ami  hefore  thp  year 
was  over  the  newspaper??  were  diseiissing  the  origin  of  the  term 
— 80  closely  was  the  spirit  of  learning  linked  with  that  of  poe^y 
in  that  early  time.  Among  the  theories  suggested  is  one  a<1- 
vanced  hy  James  Whiteomh  Kilpv.  according  to  whom  the  earlier 
settlers  were  so  pugnacious  llint  thcv  ev(»Ti  hit  off  the  ears  of 
their  opponeutb.   Any  one,  therefore,  seeing  an  ear  lying  upon  a 
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dram«]inj)  floor,  instead  of  manilVstiiig  surprise,  merely  in- 
fjiiired,  **  Whojie  ear?"  Tiiis  is  less  coiiinliineiitary  and  no  more 
plausible  tluin  the  more  widely  held  notion  that  the  term  eame 
fioni  the  (iL'-toni  of  Indiana  settlers  of  answering  a  knock  at 
the  door  by  calling,  "Who's  yere?" 

Horseheads,  a  town  in  central  New  York  State  whose  name 
was  chan^^ed  to  North  Klniira  in  1011,  thus  elTacing  an  interest- 
in«r  landmark  in  ^i^co^^raphical  au'l  historical  nomenclature.  The 
story  runs  that  in  1779,  when  General  Sullivan  was  returning 
from  a  campaiirn  against  the  Indians  in  (icncsee  County,  he 
fitop}>ed  wlicic  the  village  now  is  to  rest  his  troops.  The  sur- 
rounding country  was  covered  with  dense  forest  and  he  was 
tliickly  beset  witli  his  enemies,  so  lie  determined  to  shorten  his 
march  by  descending  thf  Chemung  Kivcr  on  rafts.  As  the  depth 
of  the  river  was  not  known  to  him  and  he  had  no  appliances 
for  building  large  floats,  he  ordered  that  all  extra  luggage  and 
supplies  be  destroyed  and  tliat  all  feeble  or  superfluous  horses 
be  killed. 

As  soon  ns  the  troops  had  departed  the  wolves  came  forth 
from  the  forest  and  jiicke*!  the  bones  clean.  When  the  Indians 
ventured  back  into  that  region  again,  they  visited  the  camp 
ground  and  some  of  them  made  a  great  mound  of  the  bleached 
liorse  heads  which  they  found  strewn  about.  This  monument 
was  later  found  by  the  settlers  who  penetrated  into  the  vallev, 
and  because  of  it  tliey  gave  their  settlement  the  name  of  Horse- 
Ijeads. 

Horse  Marines.  In  its  ordinary  application  this  is  simply 
a  jest  manii facture(l  or  icpeated  to  annoy  the  marine  corj)s  in 
the  navy  (see  Makinks),  who,  of  course,  when  aboard  ship  are 
not  moiinte(l  soldiery.  In  Farmer  and  Henley's  Slang  and 
Its  Analogues,"  the  explanation  is  "  a  mythical  corps  very  com- 
monly cited  in  jokes  and  quizzed  on  the  innocent.'*  Admiral 
Smyth,  in  his  '*  Sailors'  Handbook,''  explains  the  term  as  iniplv- 
ing  an  awkward,  lulibcrly  jierson,  one  out  of  place,  a  landsman 
afloat.  Ogihie,  in  the  '*  Imperial  I)icti<uuiry,"  adopts  the  same 
meaning,  adding  "as  a  cavalry  force  would  be  in  a  sea  fight'*; 
and  in  Murray's  "New  English  Dictionary"  a  similar  inter- 
pretation is  given. 

Nevertheless,  the  joke  is  rather  a  feeble  one,  inasmuch  as  in 
America  the  Marine  Cory)s,  and  in  Britain  the  Koyal  ^Farine 
Artillery  and  the  Koyal  ^larine  Infantrv.  may  with  good  reason 
boast  that  wlien  duty  calls  they  serve  both  on  sea  and  on  land— 
per  marr,  per  trrrnm,  as  the  Britishers'  motto  runs. 

When  ashore  the  field  otTicers  are  mounted,  as  in  everv  regi- 
ment of  the  service^  and  indeed  as  the  senior  otiicers  in  the  navy 
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are  mounted  ;  so  that  a  horse  marine  is  not  the  rara  avis  that  the 
joke  woukl  imply. 

To  these  facts  the  London  Globe  adds  a  few  otliers.  It 
reminds  uh  tliat  the  royal  marines  are  in  good  company.  They 
by  no  means  have  the  monopoly  of  the  sobriquet.  For  many 
years  the  Scxcnteenth  Lancers  were  known  as  the  "  horse 
marines,'  tw(t  troops  of  that  distinguished  cavalry  re;:in)cnt 
having  been  employed  as  acting  marines  on  board  the  friirate 
IIcDuiour  during  some  severe  fighting  on  the  West  Indian 
station  in  171».").  And,  logically,  if  the  term  is  considered  ap- 
plicable, even  in  afTectionate  jocularity,  to  the  royal  marines, 
the  distinction  should  c(iually  be  sliared  by  the  Queen's  (Royal 
West  Surrey)  nnd  ihe  Devonshire  regiments,  both  of  which 
served  in  tlie  lleet  in  Lord  Howe's  victory  of  June  1,  1T94,  by 
the  2d  liatlalion  of  the  Welsh  Regiment,  which  distinguished 
itself  at  St.  Vinecut,  in  171)7,  and  bears  the  distinction  on  its 
colors,  and  also  by  half  the  line  regiments  in  the  service,  for  they 
at  one  time  or  another  in  their  career  have  been  either  marine 
corps,  sea  service  foot,  or  employed,  like  the  marines,  as  soldiers 
embarked  for  service  atioat.  'i'liere  is  a  significant  portrait  in 
existence  of  a  typical  horse  marine  of  this  school  in  the  cofTt^- 
room  of  the  United  Service  Club,  in  Pall  Mall,  London.  It 
depicts  at  full  length  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
George  C'ockburn,  G.  C.  B.,  in  the  naval  uniform  of  a  rear 
admiral,  in  cavalry  Hessian  boots  and  spurs,  the  latter  in  virtue 
of  the  honorary  ollicc  of  major-general  of  marines,  which  he 
held  at  the  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  ''horse  marine"  joke  was 
anticipated  in  France,  which  never  had  any  organized  corps  of 
marines  on  shipboard.  Molicre's  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules" 
was  acted  in  K).")!).  In  scene  12  the  Vic(mite  de  Jodelet  ex- 
plains to  Mademoiselle  Madelon  and  Mademoiselle  Cathos  tiiat 
lie  and  the  Mar(|iiis  de  Mascarillc  are  old  friends. 

Our  ac(|U}iintaiue  began  in  the  armv,"  he  says,  and  the 
first  tinu'  that  we  saw  each  other  he  was  commanding  a  regiment 
of  cavalrv  on  the  gallevs  of  Malta." 

"True  enough,"  responds  the  manpiis,  entering  into  the 
full  spirit  of  the  joke,  **  nevertheless,  you  were  in  the  service 
ahead  of  me,  jind  1  reiiiemher  that  1  was  still  only  a  petty  olUcer 
when  vou  commanded  two  thousand  horse." 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  chief  instrunu^nt  of  Jodelet's 
horse  marines  must  have  been  *'  la  trompettc  marine,"  which 
is  also  mentioned  bv  ^loliere,  in  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme. 
"  There  was  a  musical  instrument  of  that  name  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  a  t-ort  of  large  violoncello  with  oue  string,  which 
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G«sc,  in  his  French  dictionary,  explains  as  "an  obsolete  one- 
stringed  musical  instrument/'  and  again  as  "  a  term  of 
derision.'' 

After  all,  is  it  possible  tbat  horse  marine  refers  to  the 
hawser  or  hawse,  as  sailors  generally  iiii-pronounce  it? 

Marines  to  tlie  hawse,  bluejackets  aloft  I  "  would  not  sound 
strange  to  the  nautical  ear.  It  is  sufr^jested  tliat  wbon  nuirines 
first  manned  the  hawse  it  would  not  entail  any  groat  energy  of 
wit  to  play  uyion  the  word  and  give  these  fine  fellows  a  name 
which  seems  to  puzzle  the  learned  in  thc-c  days.  Others  recall 
the  sea  horse,  and  the  horse-fish  or  hippocampus,  that  ndd  little 
li-h  with  a  head  like  that  of  a  horse.  Then  there  are  the  horse 
marines,  or  marine  horse^  the  fabulous  animals  constituting 
2^eptune*s  team. 

Horticultural  Societies.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
of  England  claims  to  be  the  oldest  association  of  this  sort,  and 
can  justify  its  claim.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because 
England  was  not  the  pioneer  in  gardening.  The  science  was 
already  well  advanced  in  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  and  parts 
of  Germany  when  it  was  recognized  by  only  a  few  Englishmen 
who  had  gained  all  their  knowledge  on  the  Continent.  Simon 
Hartlib,  in  his  Discours  of  II u.^handrie  used  in  Brabant  and 
Flanders  (1650),  declares  that  old  men  in  Surrey  still  recol- 
lected the  advent  of  the  first  '^gardeners"  there,  and  the  in- 
tense prejudice  awakened  among  the  land-owners  who  believed 
that  spade-work  injured  the  soil.  Speaking  of  the  cultivation 
of  vegetables,  he  complains  that  it  was  still  hardly  known  in 
the  north  and  west,  "where  a  little  of  it  might  hnve  saved  the 
lives  of  many  poor  people  who  gtarved  in  the  last  few  years. 
The  English,"  he  continues,  "imported  even  plants  that  grow 
wild  in  the  hedge-rows  because  they  would  not  take  the  trouble 
to  gather  them." 

Evidently  there  is  some  exaggeration  here,  for  a  Company 
of  Gardeners  was  extant  in  Hartlib's  time,  and  had  indeed  been 
chartered  so  far  back  as  1606  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  stop 
to  Iranda  practised  by  gardeners  in  the  city.  Here  a  mystery 
confronts  ns.  The  word  "city"  was  then  used  only  in  its 
restricted  sense.  ^What  sort  of  frauds  did  the  ingenuity  of 
English  gardeners  contrive  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century?''  asks  Mr.  Frederick  Boyle  (Comhtll  Magazine, 
June,  1909).  ''Is  it  possible  that  the  term  included  green- 
grocers and  herbalists?^ 

Hour-glass,  a  device  for  measuring  intervals  of  time,  con- 
rifting  usuallv  of  two  pear-shaped  bulbs  of  glass  arranged  some- 
what in  the  form  of  a  figure  8.  The  origin  of  these  timepieces 
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goes  back  to  an  unknown  antiquity.  In  a  Greek  basa-relief  at 
the  Mattel  Palace  in  Home  representing  the  marriage  of 
Thetis  and  Peleus,  Morpheus  holds  an  hour-glass  in  his  hand. 
This  shows  at  least  that  such  implements  were  known  to  ancient 
Greece.  We  are  further  informed  that  the  Athenians  carried 
hour-glasses  much  as  the  modems  carry  watches.  They  appear 
to  have  followed  in  the  direct  course  of  evolution  from  the 
clepsydra,  or  water-clock  (^.t^.).  The  latter  had  obvious  de- 
fects. The  water  must  alwa>*8  be  of  the  same  temperature  in 
order  to  flow  with  the  same  facility,  it  was  wasted  by  evapora- 
tion,  it  must  be  supplied  at  regular  intervals.  Hence  the  search 
for  some  more  reliable  agent  and  its  discovery  in  ordinary  aand. 

Sandy  when  very  fine  and  dry,  flows  through  an  orifice  with 
regular  speed  whether  the  quantity  be  great  or  small,  whereas 
water  descends  more  swiftly  the  greater  the  weight  of  it  above 
the  orifice.  Moreover,  the  flow  of  sand  cannot  be  made  more 
rapid  by  any  amount  of  pressure.  A  piston  or  plunger  pressed 
down  forcibly  on  the  sand  in  the  tube  will  not  increase  or 
diminish  the  flow.  The  pressure  is  not  obliterated ;  it  does  some 
work,  but  that  work  is  exerted  against  the  sides  of  the  tube  and 
will  rupture  it  unless  it  be  made  of  strong  material.  Thisi 
singular  property  of  sand  becomes  of  high  value  in  mining  and 
quarrying.  When  a  hole  is  bored  in  a  hard  rock,  partly  fllled 
with  gun-powder,  and  exploded  by  means  of  a  fuse  or  an  electric 
wire,  the  products  of  combustion  are  blown  out  of  the  hole  and 
scarcely  any  useful  effect  is  produced  in  blasting  the  rock.  When 
a  plug  cf  wood  is  driven  in  after  the  powder,  this  also  is  blown 
out,  and  the  blast  is  nearly  as  ineffective  as  before.  But  when 
the  charge  is  plugged  with  sand,  this  refuses  to  be  driven  out ; 
the  force  of  the  explosion  expends  itself  laterally  and  the  rock 
is  riven  into  fragments. 

Hour-glasses  were  formerly  used  in  churches  to  regulate  the 
length  of  sermons.  This  was  especially  the  case  after  the  Re- 
formation, when  long  sermons  came  into  fashion.  Earlier 
Catholic  divines  contented  themselves  with  a  homily  var)*ing 
from  10  to  30  minutes  in  length;  but  their  successors  of  the 
protesting  bodies,  conceiving  it  their  duty  to  assert  and  main- 
tain theses  relating  to  doctrine  and  discipline,  made  their 
sermons  argumentative  and  sometimes  spun  on  the  argument 
to  inordinate  length.  The  hour-glass  literally  corresponded 
with  its  name,  for  it  ran  for  an  hour  before  the  sand  had  all 
passed  through,  and  the  preacher  claimed  his  full  sixty  minutes. 
Sometimes,  however,  he  was  provided  with  a  half-hour  glass 
for  a  thirty-minute-sermon. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centur}'^  when  Puritan 
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sermons  occasionally  reached  the  inordinate  length  of  two  hours, 
the  hoar-glass  limit  came  to  be  applied.  Many  pulpits  were 
furnished  with  iron  stands  for  its  reception.  An  example  still 
exists  at  Compton  Bassett  Church,  Wilts,  with  a  fleur-de-lis 
handle  for  turning  the  glass  when  the  sand  has  run  out. 
Another,  at  Hurst  in  Berkshire,  has  a  fanciful  wrought-iron 
frame,  with  foliages  of  oak  and  ivy  and  an  inscription,  ''As 
this  glass  runneth,  so  man's  life  passeth.'' 

Many  old  stories  relating  to  pulpit  hour-glasses  have  just 
a  dash  of  impish  humor.  One  preacher  had  exhausted  his  sand- 
glass, tumea  it,  and  gone  through  three-fourths  of  another 
running;  the  congregation  had  nearly  all  retired;  and  the 
clerk,  tired  out,  audibly  asked  his  reverend  superior  to  lock  up 
the  church  and  put  the  key  under  the  door  when  the  sermon 
was  done,  as  himself  and  the  remaining  auditors  had  all  made 
up  their  minds  to  leave. 

Hugh  Peters,  satirized  in  ''Hudibras,"  after  preaching  an 
hour,  turned  his  hour-glass  and  said,  **  I  know  you  are  good 
fellows;  so  let's  have  another  glass."  Daniel  Burgess,  an 
eloquent  Nonconformist  divine  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  let  his  hour-glass  run  out  while  preaching  vehemently 
against  the  sin  of  drunkenness;  he  reversed  it,  and  exclaimed^ 
Brethren,  I  have  somewhat  more  to  say  on  the  nature  and  con- 
sequences of  drunkenness,  so  let*s  have  the  other  glass,  and 
then  " — ^which  was  a  regular  toper's  phrase.  A  rector  of  Bibury 
used  to  preach  two  hours  with  two  turns  of  the  glass ;  after  the 
giving  out  of  the  text,  the  squire  of  the  parish  withdrew,  smoked 
his  pipe,  and  returned  to  the  blessing. 

Pretty  and  graceful  lines  have  often  been  suggested  by  these 
time-measures.    In  the  excellent  son^, 

Five  times  by  the  taper's  light 

The  hour-j^lasa  we  have  turn'd  to-niglit, 

we  are  loft  to  picss  as  wo  liko  at  tlio  actual  hour  in  tbo  pvoninfj 
to  which  the  watchers  had  arrived;  })r<)l)ahly  tivo  hours  after 
sun^t  or  dusk.  One  poet  finds  a  moral  exemplar  in  the  hour- 
glass: 

Stt'ady  as  trutl>,  on  either  end 
Its  hourly  task  performing  well. 

Sidney  spoke  of  "  Next  Tnornin^r — known  to  be  morning  better 
by  the  hour-glass  than  by  the  day's  clearness."  Under  an  hour- 
glass in  a  grotto  near  the  water/these  lines  were  written: 

This  babblinsf  stream  not  uninstructive  flows, 

\"r  idly  loiters  to       do^tinod  nmin: 
Eacli  llower  it  f»M'dH,  that  on  its  inaririn  prons. 
Hqw  bi(U  thee  blush  whot^;  days  are  spent  in  vain. 
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Kor  void  of  moral,  though  unheeded  glides 
Time's  current  stealing  on  with  silent  haste; 

For  lol  each  falling  sand  his  folly  chides 
Who  lets  one  precimn  moment  nm  to  WMto. 

Bloomfield's  lines,  The  Widow  to  her  Hour-glass/*  typify  the 
trickling  of  the  sand  very  cleverly : 

I've  often  watched  thy  stroaniy  sand 

And  seen  the  growing  mountain  rise. 
And  often  found  life's  hopes  to  stand 

On  props  as  weak  in  wisdom's  eyes, 
Its  conic  crown 
Still  sliding  down. 

Again  heap'd  up,  then  down  again. 
The  vend  above  more  hollow  grew, 
Like  days  and  years  still  filtering  through 

And  mingling  joy  and  pain. 

Aftor  wliat  we  have  said  tnucliing  tlie  hour-glass,  little  neod 
be  added  coiKM-rning  other  varieties  in  whieh  the  sand  runs 
through  in  a  much  shorter  space  of  time.  Tlie  e«rg-glass,  emr- 
hoiler,  or  eg^z-timer  lias  its  orifice  and  its  (juota  of  sand  re«rulatr<l 
to  a  flow  in  ahout  three  minutes;  and  any  other  number  of 
minutes  miirht  be  sc](>cted  to  lit  the  idiosyncrasies  of  any  par- 
ticular et]rg  or  eg<r-eater.  The  half-minute  glass,  used  on  ship-  . 
board,  assists  in  determining  the  velocity  with  which  the  ship  i< 
moving.  The  log-line  is  divided  by  knots,  at  intervals  ecpial  to  a 
hundred  and  twentieth  part  of  a  nautical  mile;  and  there  arc 
a  hundred  and  twenty  hall"  minutes  in  an  hour.  When  the  line 
is  thrown  overi»oard,  the  mariner  counts  how  manv  of  the  knot< 
pass  thrnuLdi  liis  hand  while  the  sand  of  the  half-minute  gl.ws 
is  running;  and  in  this  way  80  many  knots  an  hour  denote  the 
ship's  speed  in  miles. 
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Ice-cream.    To     Dolly''  Madison,  wife  of  the  President 
of  ihv  Vnltvd  States,  is  soinetiines  ^'wvn  the  credit  for  invent iiig 
ice-cn'ain.    It  is  further  asserted  that  it  was  aiiotlier  woman, 
"Nam  V  Johnson,  wife  of  a  young  naval  olliccr,  who  invented  the 
ii-e-creani  freezer.    I'ruth,  however,  must  not  1)0  saerifieed  to 
trallantry.    Ice-eream  was  introduced  to  the  Kii»^dish  aristocracy 
of  the  late  eighteenth  century  hy  a  London  confectioner  named 
Ounton,  who  mav  or  mav  not  have  heen  its  inventor.    It  is 
<jiiite  possihle,  of  course,  that  among  the  many  mistresses  of 
the  White  House  Dolly  Matlison  may  have  heen  the  tirst  to 
serve  ice-cream  at  the  {)residential  receptions,  and  tints  have 
j)o|)ulari/.ed  in  this  country  a  delieacy  that  had  heeu  known  for 
at  least  half  a  century  in  England. 

Impressionist.  A  painter  (or  hy  extension  a  writer)  who 
enideavors  to  express  the  general  im})re.<sion  produced  hy  a  scene 
or  ohjeet  without  ehil)oration  of  (h'tail.  The  first  example  of  its 
use  in  Kn^laiid  deteetetl  hy  the  New  English  Dictionary''  is 
in  the  London  Evniituj  Standard  of  Fehruary  1,  1881:  'I To 
create  this  misty  sentiment  is  the  aim  of  the  modern 
impressionist.^' 

Degas,  Planet,  Claude  Monet,  and  other  artists  were  refused 
admission  hy  the  Salon  on  account  of  their  disregard  and  ahso- 
liite  independence  of  the  established  art  canons  of  the  day. 
Xapoleon  III  invited  them  to  exhibit  in  the  Salon  des  Refuses. 
One  of  the  paintings  by  Claude  Monet  was  entitled  "  TTne 
Impression."  This  name  was  apj)lied  to  the  entire  collcetion. 
An  alternative  origin  makes  the  term  arise  from  a  phrase  in  the 
Preface  to  ^Lniet's  catalogue  of  his  pietures  exhibited  in  18(>7 
(luring  the  Exposition  rniverselle,  from  which  he  was  excluded. 

It  is  the  eOVet,"  he  wrote,  "of  sincerity  to  give  to  a  painter's 
uorks  a  character  that  makes  them  resemble  a  protest,  whereas 
the  painter  lias  only  thought  of  rendering  his  impression." 

Inchcape  or  Bell  Rock,  a  dangerous  reef  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland,  where  so  many  ships  were  lost  that  the  Abbot  of  Aber- 
hrothok  caused  a  float  to  be  fixed  npon  the  roek,  with  a  large 
bell  attached  to  it,  so  arranged  that  the  swinging  motion  of 
the  waves  should  cause  it  continuously  to  toll,  and  most  loudly 
in  rough  weather.  Southey's  ballad,  "Sir  Ealph  the  Rover,'* 
iided  on  this  story.  T^ater  shipwrecks,  amongst  others 
that  of  the  York,  seventy-four  guns,  which  was  lost  with  all  her 
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crew,  prompted  the  setting  up  of  a  beacon  here.  In  1806  Parlia- 
ment approved  of  a  bill  for  a  light-houae.  In  Angust,  1807,  Bob- 
ert  Stevenson  landed  here  with  a  band  of  men.  Work  was  be^un 
by  preparing  the  rock  for  the  erection  of  a  temporaiy  pyramid, 
on  which  a  barrack  house  was  to  be  placed  for  the  reception  of 
the  workmen.  As  the  rock  was  dry  for  only  a  few  hours  at 
spring-tides,  the  men  had  to  retreat  to  a  vessel  moored  off  it, 
while  these  operations  were  being  carried  on.  After  many 
accidents  and  the  narrow  escape  of  the  engineer  with  thirty-one 
workmen  from  being  overwhelmed  by  a  rising  tide  when  the 
attending  vessel  had  broken  adrift,  the  light-nouse  was  com- 
pleted in  1810. 

''The  Bell  Rock  tower  is  100  feet  in  height,  42  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  and  15  at  the  top.  The  door  is  30  feet 
from  the  base,  and  the  ascent  is  by  a  massive  bronze  ladder. 
The  light  is  a  revolving  red  and  white  light;  and  is  produced 
by  the  revolution  of  a  frame  containing  16  argand  lamps,  placed 
in  the  foci  of  paraboloidal  mirrors,  arranged  on  a  quadraneolar 
frame,  whose  alternate  faces  have  shades  of  red  glass  placed 
before  the  reflectors,  so  that  a  red  and  white  light  is  shown 
successively.  The  machinery  which  causes  the  revolution  of 
the  frame  containing  the  lamps  is  also  applied  to  tolling  two 
large  bells,  in  order  to  give  warning  to  the  mariner  of  his 
approach  to  the  rock  in  fo^y  weather.'* — Household  Words, 
1855. 

Index  E^urgatorius.  There  is  a  story  that  a  certain 
Protestant  author  announced  to  a  dignitary  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Rome  that  he  was  at  work  on  a  catalogue  of  all  the 
great  books  of  the  world.  ''A  work  of  supererogation,''  ex- 
claimed his  Eminence ;  ''  we  already  have  such  a  book  in  Rome 
and  we  call  it  tlie  Index  Expurgaiorius/*  The  story  is  probably 
the  invention  of  some  heretical  enemy.  It  is  a  verifiable  fact, 
however,  that  no  less  learned  and  distinguished  a  Roman 
scholar  than  Lord  Acton  spoke  quite  as  lightly  of  the  Index. 
You  have  only  to  turn  to  the  article  with  which  he  closed  his 
Home  and  Foreign  Review,  after  it  had  been  indirectly  cen- 
sured in  a  Brief  of  Pius  IX,  to  find  him  asserting  that  **  one 
of  the  great  instruments  for  preventing  historical  scrutiny  has 
long  been  the  Index  of  prohibited  books,  which  was  accordingly 
directed,  not  against  falsehood  only,  but  particularly  against  cer- 
tain departments  of  truth."  Lord  Acton  adds  that  it  had  been 
used  to  keep  the  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  history  from  the 
faithful,  and  to  give  currencv  to  a  fabulous  and  fictitious  picture 
of  the  progress  and  action  of  the  Church ; "  but  that  this  scheme 
could  only  have  succeeded,  even  partially  and  for  a  time,  in  on 
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age  wlicn  oven'  party  virtually  liad  its  own  prohibitive  Index  to 
brand  inconvenient  truths,  and  none  cared  for  knowledge  which 
couhl  not  be  made  avaihd)le  for  argument. 

There  liave  been  four  principal  editions  of  the  Roman  Index, 
the  first  of  wliich  was  issued  under  Paul  IV  in  1551);  the  second, 
often  called  the  Tridentine  Index,"  Ijecause  prepared  by  a  com- 
mission appointed  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  was  published  under 
Pius  V  in  1564;  the  tliird  was  prepared  and  printed  in  151)0, 
under  direction  of  Sixtus  V,  but  never  fornuilly  published, 
owing  to  his  death  in  that  year,  and  its  suppression  by  his  suc- 
cessors; the  fourth,  })ased  largely  on  that  of  Sixtus,  was  pub- 
li:-he(l  in  15!)G  by  Clement  VIII.  Of  this  last  there  have  been 
t-nme  forty  editions  since,  with  occasional  changes,  the  principal 
of  which  are  those  of  AU'xander  VII  in  KKU,  and  Benedict  XIV 
in  1T58.  But  in  the  few  years  })reeeding  the  issue  of  the  first 
Koman  Index  by  Paul  IV  several  local  "catalogues"  of  pro- 
hibited l)ooks  had  been  ])ut  forth,  as  e.g.,  by  the  Sorbonne,  by 
the  I'niversity  of  Louvain,  at  Venice,  at  Mibin,  and  in  Engbind 
under  Ilenrv  \  III.  It  niav  be  observed  that  bv  the  second  rule 
of  the  Koman  Index  all  writings  by  heretical  (i.e.,  Protestant) 
authors  on  religious  sulgects  are  ipso  fnrio  forbidden;  but  nniny 
Protestant,  works  not  professedly  on  religious  subjects  and  many 
Avorks  by  Poman  Catholic  authors  have  from  time  to  time  been 
placed  on  the  Index. 

In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  during  the  sixteenth 
century  the  main  object  of  the  Index  was  to  combat  the  Protest- 
ant IJefonnation,  and  in  the  Bub«e(iucnt  period,  which  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  edition  of  Benedict  XIV,  to  suppress  heterodox 
or  susjiccted  teaching  within  the  pale  of  the  Church.  The 
earlier  editions  include  nu)st  of  the  books  censured  during  the 
niiildle  ages  before  the  invention  of  printing  had  prompted  the 
establishment  of  any  regular  Index.  For  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  method  of  suppressing  views  held  to  be  dangerous  is 
not  only  not  of  papal  but  not  even  of  Christian  origin.  Dio- 
cletian made  it  a  special  object  to  burn  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
and  Julian  sought  to  attain  the  same  end  by  withholding  from 
Christians  the  means  of  instruction  which  might  enal»le  them  to 
])rop'igate  their  belief.  The  early  councils  of  the  Church  con- 
demne(l  hererodox  books,  after  which  the  emperf)r  destroyed 
them.  Pope  Leo  I  himself  burnt  heretical  books,  hut  it  is 
curious  that  the  first  instance  of  a  general  council  ordering 
books  to  be  burnt  is  that  of  the  Third  Council  of  Constantinople 
in  nsi,  which  ordered  the  Monothelite  Letters  of  Pope  llonorius 
to  be  burnt. 

It  is  true  also  that  in  1542  a  bull  of  Paul  III  organized  the 
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Itoman  luquisition,  as  a  tribunal  iudcpcndent  of  the  bishops  foi 
the  suppression  of  heresy  and  heretical  literature,  which  was 
vigorously  enforced  by  Iiimself  and  his  successors.  But  tlic  first 
Italian  list  of  prohibited  books  which  can  be  called  an  Index 
was  issued  in  1545  by  the  Senate  of  Lucca,  under  the  influence 
of  the  Roman  Inquisition.  It  was  not  till  fifteen  years  later 
that  Paul  IV  published  in  1559,  during  the  second  su?p('nsion 
of  the  sittings  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  first  papal  Index, 
in  a  bull  which  opens  with  the  startling  announcement  that 
**niany  of  the  regular  clergy,  who  thought  they  could  combat 
the  Lutlieran  and  other  heretics  of  the  day  by  studying  their 
works,  have  so  devoted  themselves  to  this  study  as  to  have 
fallen  themselves  into  the  errors  of  the  heretics/'  And  accord- 
ingly all  previous  permissions  to  read  their  works  were  can- 
celledy  except  in  the  case  of  the  inquisitors  general  and  cardinals 
expressly  authorized  by  the  Pope. 

Meanwhile  heresy  had  retorted  in  kind.  The  Proteatant 
censorship  of  the  sixteenth  century  chiefly  differs  from  the 
Boman  Index  in  this  respect,  that  from  the  want  of  any 
uniform  organization  it  could  not  formally  denounce  the  pos- 
session or  perusal  of  forbidden  books  as  a  mortal  sin,  or  visit  it 
with  excommunication.  But — ^through  the  instrumentality  of  • 
universities,  tlieological  faculties,  consistories,  or  censors  espe- 
cially appointed  for  the  purpose — the  civil  power  in  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Holland  forbade  the  reading  of  unorthodox  and 
especially  of  ''Romish"  books.  In  England  convocation  cen- 
sured heretical  publieations  and  the  Star  Chamber  suppressed 
them,  while  under  Elizabeth  no  printing-presses  were  allowed 
except  in  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  and  no  ''popish 
books  ^  could  be  imported  from  the  Continent  without  the 
permission  of  the  Council. 

To  return  to  the  first  papal  Index.  It  is  arranged  alpha- 
betically and  adopts  a  threefold  classification  (followed  in  all 
later  editions)  of  works  avowedly  heretical,  which  are  abso- 
lutely and  ipso  facio  forbidden ;  works  shown  by  experience  to 
be  dangerous,  whether  for  their  heterodoxy  or  on  other  grounds, 
— as,  e,g.,  books  on  astrology  and  the  like;  and,  lastly,  anonymous 
works,  mostly  by  heretics,  containing  mischievous  doctrines. 
This  Index,  as  being  the  first  of  the  kind  which  had  appeared, 
naturally  attracted  very  general  notice  throughout  Europe,  and 
in  many  quarters,  on  account  of  its  contents,  excited  great  sur- 
prise. It  was  remarked,  as  Spoudanus  says,  that,  unlike  previous 
edicts  on  the  subject,  it  prohibited  works  not  dealing  with  re- 
ligious questions  at  all,  works  by  Catholic  writers,  and  works 
condemned  simply  because  the  printer  himself  was  suspected. 
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The  books  ordered  to  be  given  up  to  the  inquisitors  were  gen- 
erally burnt,  though  this  is  not  expressly  enjoined,  but  even  in 
Borne  it  was  found  impossible  to  carry  out  Uie  decree  in  all  its 
strictness. 

India*  First  Englishman  in.  In  the  Manchester  Chtard- 
tan  for  January  20,  1910,  the  then  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Salford  claimed  that  Father  Thomas  Stephens,  an  English 
Jesuit  and  a  native  of  WiltE^ire  who  landed  in  India  in  1579/ 
was  the  first  English  resident  of  the  latter  counti^y-  Father 
Stephens  was  a  friend  of  Richard  Campion  the  Jesuit,  who  was 
martyred  for  his  faith  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  a  convert  to 
Catholicism.  In  1575  he  was  received  as  a  novice  by  the  Society 
of  Jeaus,  in  Rome,  and  four  years  later  was  sent  to  India  as  a 
missionary.  He  died  and  was  buried  there  probably  at  Qua  in 
1619.  An  aocomplished  Scholar,  well  acquainted  with  the  Hin- 
doo language  and  literature,  he  wrote  a  poem  in  the  vernacular 
versifying  the  stoiy  of  the  Qospels.  See  Notes  and  Queries, 
10,  ix.  208. 

Indian  Com,  or  Maize.  A  gift  of  the  New  World  to  the 
Old, — probably  originated  in  Mexico.  Now  it  is  grown  all  over 
the  world,  and  the  average  annual  crop  is  about  four  billion 
bushels.  The  United  Sta^s  furnishes,  about  two-thirds  of  that 
total. 

Every  year  some  new  use  is  found  for  corn.  In  tlie  old 
days  there  were  only  two  ways  to  dispose  of  it — to  feed  it  to 
cattle,  and,  in  the  nhape  of  cornmeal,  to  some  people.  The  meal 
had  to  be  used  for  local  consumption,  because  when  made,  as  it 
then  was,  from  the  whole  kernel,  it  soon  became  rancid. 

To-day  it  is  us«  d  directly  for  food  in  the  form  of  corn-bread, 
hominy,  and  other  dishes.  Indirectly  it  is  the  food  for  the 
entire  meat-eating  world.  But  it  has  a  thousand  uses  outside 
of  its  food  value. 

From  the  germ,  whicli  is  separated  from  the  koriiol  in  the 
milling  process,  the  oil  is  extracted  by  chemical  and  mechanical 
processes  and  constitutes  a  product  which  is  coming  into  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  paint. 

The  vulcanized  oil  is  used  extensively  in  surfacing  linoleum 
and  oilcloth  and  is  applied  to  a  number  of  other  purposes. 
After  the  oil  is  extracted  there  is  left  a  valuable  residuum 
known  as  com  oil  cake,  which  is  sold  here  and  abroad  and  is 
used  in  the  fattening  of  sheep  and  other  animals.  Nearly  fifty 
million  pounds  of  this  material  are  annually  shipped  to  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  and  there  used  by  farmers,  who  find  it 
cheaper  than  materials  of  a  similar  nature  which  they  can 
grow  at  home. 
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A  corn  i^roduct  which  is  coming  into  extensive  use  is 
plucose,  made  from  starch,  water,  and  sulphiirii-  acid.  Con- 
fectioners use  large  quantities  of  glucose,  wliich  is  a  colorless, 
sweetish  sirup  useful  as  food  when  properly  taken.  Nearly 
two  hundred  million  pounds  of  glucose  are  sent  out  of  this 
country  each  year  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

From  corn-starch  also  comes  dextrin  of  several  kinds,  used 
•extensively  in  the  making  of  glue,  paste,  and  mucilage.  When 
one  licks  a  postage-stamp  one  gets  a  taste  of  dextrin,  flavored 
often  with  some  harmless  preservative. 

One  other  use  of  com  may  he  mentioned  as  in  all  prob- 
ability  having  an  important  bearing  on  future  industrial  pur- 
suits. Denatured  alcohol  is  already  extensively  manufactured 
from  com,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Despite  the  advancing 
price  of  the  grain,  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  economical  sources 
of  a  product  which  under  different  legal  restrictions  from  those 
now  in  existence  mav  become  important  as  a  source  of  heat, 
light,  and  power  in  homes,  especially  farm-homes. 

Experiments  conducted  here  and  abroad  demonstrated  that 
bulkheads  constmcted  of  com-stalks  were  nearly  impervious  to 
water  when  a  shot  passed  through  them.  Some  of  the  largest 
ships  are  now  protected  with  a  belt  of  cora-pith  cellulose,  made 
largely  from  com  grown  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  The  same  material, 
or  modified  forms  of  it,  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  high 
explosives,  such  as  gun-cotton  and  smokeless  powder. 

Pyroxylin  varnish,  another  material  made  from  celluloso, 
is  a  very  useful  product  manufactured  in  connection  with  the 
other  products  just  mentioned. 

From  time  to  time  the  attention  of  the  country  has  l>een 
directed  toward  the  vanishiiii?  supply  of  wood  for  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  or  paper  pulp.  Various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  manufacture  pajjcr  fivini  other  materials,  and  a  irood 
many  years  ago,  samples  of  line  paper  were  ])r()diu'ed  from 
cornstalks.  The  ])rocesses  as  followed  were,  however,  not 
economical,  so  that  the  work  was  ahandoncd.  More  recently 
new  li<:ht  has  hecn  thrown  on  the  subject  through  improved 
methods  and  })rocesses. 

Like  the  f^rain,  the  stalks  contain  a  ninuher  of  products 
which  can  ])e  s(^]iaratcd  under  proper  chemical,  physical,  and 
mechanical  processes.  It  has  hecn  demonstrated  that  a  fonn 
of  low-grade  molasses  can  he  taken  from  corn-stalks  without  in 
any  way  detracting  from  their  value  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper. 

Experimental  work  at  the  agricultural  colleges  and  stations 
having  shown  the  value  of  the  cob  as  a  stock  food^  large 
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quantities  of  ground  grain  and  cobs  are  used  for  feeding.  The 
cob  is  also  ground  and  mixed  with  various  highly  concen- 
trated feeds,  such  as  cotton-seed  meal,  and  sold  for  stock  food. 
Large  quantities  of  cobs  furthermore  are  utilized  in  certain 
parts  of  the  ^lississippi  Valley  in  the  manufacture  of  corn-cob 
pipes. 

Indian  Summer.  When  tlie  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  in 
New  England,  they  naturally  knew  little  of  the  climatic  con- 
ditions of  thrir  new  honu".  With  Octohcr  came  the  first  flurries 
of  snow.  The  frost  nipped  the  woods  and  the  chill  of  the  air 
foretold  the  cdining  of  winter.  "We  will  now  have  winter/* 
it  is  further  related  that  one  of  the  hand  remarked,  and  no 
douht  the  worthy  Bradford,  Endicott,  and  Winthrop  nodded 
their  lu'nds  in  approval.  Continuing,  history  tells  us  that  the 
friendly  Indians  pointed  to  the  skies  and  to  the  west  and  told 
tlie  fatiiers  that  summer  would  come  again  hefore  the  winter. 
They  were  right.  In  the  last  days  of  October  it  grew  warm 
again.  The  air  was  tilled  with  slanting  sunshine.  The  world 
Feemed  wrapped  in  an  atmosphere  of  sleepy  warmth.  The 
fathers  looked  forward  and  remarktul,  Lo,  the  Indians'  sum- 
mer.'' This  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
term.  It  is  an  expression,  however,  that  is  a])plied  to  a  short 
season  of  pleasant  weather,  which  commonly  occurs  in  the 
latter  ]>art  of  October  or  the  early  ])art  of  November. 

India-rubber.  During  the  years  1830-1830  there  was  an 
India-rubber  mania  in  the  I  niled  States  which  almost  c(|ualled 
the  sub8ef|uent  gold  fever  and  the  petrohMim  craze.  The  crude 
gum  was  im])ortcd  into  the  ciUintry  ;  companies  for  its  manu- 
facture into  shoes  were  organized.  But  their  product  was  wholly 
unsatisfactory.  The  shoes  that  were  made  easily  enough  in 
winter  were  softened  and  de-troyed  by  the  heat  of  summer. 
Charles  (ioo<lyt'ar  (  ISOD-lSGO)  had  been  for  a  })eriod  a 
j)rosperous  merchant  in  Philadelfdiia.  But  the  panic  of  1834 
swept  him  into  bankriiptev.  Then  he  remi  iiihered  that  some 
years  previ(ius  lie  had  (le\ised  an  improved  \alve  for  a  crude 
India-rubber  life-preserver  which  he  had  purchased.  He  now 
sought  this  out  and  carried  it  to  the  New  York  olhce  of  the 
iJo.xbury  (^lass.)  liubher  Company.  There  lie  was  informed 
that,  while  the  (h'vice  was  a  good  one,  the  material  itself  was 
pro\ing  itself  worthless.  T'nless  some  new  method  of  treating 
India-rubber  could  be  found,  the  industry  was  threatened  with 
cTfinetion.  On  this  hint  (loodyear  determined  to  act.  His 
family  was  ever  in  want,  he  himself  was  freipiently  in  ])risr)n 
for  debt  ;  but  every  (h.llar  th;'t  he  cduld  '^-t  hold  of  M'as  snent 
ill  1  is  inxt'stigations.  l.uek!l\  lb'-  r.iw  material  ut  that  time 
cost  only  four  or  five  cents  a  pound.  Digitized  by  Google 
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During  the  winter  of  1835  lie  tried  a  compound  of  India- 
rubber  and  alcohol^  which  he  made  into  a  pair  of  boota.  Sum- 
mer  came  and  turned  his  boots  into  a  sticky,  foul-smellingv 
semi-liquid  mass,  which  he  buried  hastily  in  his  garden.  The 
first  gleam  of  hope  came  a  little  later,  when  he  found  tfamt^ 
by  boiling  a  compound  of  India-rubber  and  magnesia  in  qaick- 
lime  and  water,  an  article  was  obtained  which  apparently 
answered  all  requirements.  He  obtained  a  patent  and  for  a  brief 
period  seemed  to  be  on  the  road  to  wealth.  Then  it  was  discovered 
that  a  drop  of  any  weak  acid — apple-juice,  for  example,  or 
vinegar  and  water--destroyed  the  effects  of  the  lime  ana  made 
the  rubber  sticky.  In  1836  he  found  in  nitric  acid  a  curing 
process  superior  to  anything  yet  achieved.  A  partner  with 
capital  was  found,  and  a  store  on  Broadway  was  opened;  but 
the  panic  of  1837  swept  away  the  partner's  capital,  and  once 
more  Goodyear  found  himself  face  to  face  with  ruin.  He 
persistently  refused  to  give  up  his  experiments.  His  fricncls 
decided  that  he  was  insane  and  even  talked  of  putting  him 
into  an  asylum.  One  of  them  thus  described  him  to  a  stranger : 

''If  you  see  a  man  with  an  India-rubber  coat  on,  India- 
rubber  shoes,  and  an  India-rubber  cap,  and  in  his  pocket  an 
India-rubber  purse  with  nothing  in  it,  you  will  know  that  it 
is  Goodyear." 

The  Roxbury  company  at  last  agreed  to  make  goods  accord- 
ing to  his  patent  specifications.  The  XTnited  States  Govern* 
ment  ordered  150  mail-bags  of  the  new  material.  When  finished 
they  looked  nice  and  shiny.  A  few  weeks  of  heat  reduced 
them  to  a  slimy  mass. 

Not  till  1839  did  the  right  process  come  to  him,  almost 
by  accident.  He  had  been  treating  the  rubber  with  sulphur 
when  he  dropped  the  mixture  on  the  stove.  The  effect  produced 
by  the  heat  was  such  that  he  instantly  saw  the  right  method. 
All  he  needed  was  to  apply  a  certain  degree  of  heat  to  a 
mixture  of  rubber  and  sulphur,  and  he  would  have  an  article 
that  warmth  would  not  melt  and  cold  would  not  turn  into  a 
hard,  brittle  mass. 

There  was  plenty  of  backing  for  him  after  that,  and  eastern 
Massachusetts  and  Bhode  Island  profited  by  the  invention  that 
cost  him  so  many  years  of  his  time  and  so  much  suffering  to 
discover. 

Inn,  Tavern.  No  remains  of  any  pre-Roman  tavern  exists 
in  England,  nor  any  reference  thereto  in  English  literature. 
Tet,  since  the  Bomans  had  inns,  one  may  safely  conjecture 
that  they  established  them  during  their  stay  in  Britain  (a.d. 
43-996).    Some  antiquarians  surmise  that  official  posting 
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houses  were  dotted  along  the  main-road^  some  twenty  miles 
ajMirty  but  that  with  the  coming  of  the  Angles  and  the  Saxons 
and  the  disorder  they  brought  in  their  train^  these  were  rudely 
swept  away>  and  England  was  innless  for  some  considerable 
time.  Doubtless  the  monasteries  took  their  place.  Any  trav- 
eller was  hospitably  received  there.  If  he  could  pay,  so  much 
the  better;  if  not,  he  was  cheerily  welcomed  in  the  name  of 
charity.  As  the  centuries  sped  on,  travel  became  more  gen- 
eral, and  the  monasteries  had  to  sulraidize  certain  houses  which 
became  inns,  many  with  chapels  of  their  own.  Here  pilgrims 
on  their  way  to  the  local  shrines  returned  thanks  to  the  saint 
under  whose  tutelage  they  had  started. 

The  title  of  the  oldest  inn  now  extant  in  England  is 
claimed  for  "The  Fountain,"  in  Canterbury,  where  stayed 
the  wife  of  Earl  Godwin  when  she  went  to  meet  her  husband 
on  his  return  from  Denmark  in  1029.  This  is  a  respectable 
antiquity  indeed!  It  is  also  claimed  for  "The  Fountain" 
that  Archbishop  Lanfranc  stayed  there  during  the  rebuilding 
of  his  palace  in  1070.  The  stoiy,  also,  goes  that  the  four 
knights  who  murdered  Thomas  k  Becket  made  the  house  their 
meeting-place.  It  has  its  place,  too,  in  later  history,  in  that 
it  was  a  scene  of  gayety  and  activity  in  the  September  of 
1299,  when  the  marriage  of  Edward  I  to  Margaret  of  France 
was  solemnized  at  Canterbunr  Cathedral.  Xext,  perhaps,  comes 
the  "Ostrich/'  at  ColnbrooK,  which,  as  it  now  stands,  claims 
an  existence  of  seven  hundred  years.  "The  George  and 
Dragon,"  at  Speedhurst,  in  Kent,  is  assigned  to  the  reign  of 
the  third  Heniy,  and  "The  Running  Horses"  at  Leatherhead 
was  referred  to  revilingly  by  Shelton  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  highest  inn  in  England  is  "The  Tan  Inn,"  perched 
at  the  summit  of  the  Pennines,  at  an  altitude  of  1727  feet 
Then  comes  the  Derbyshire  "Cat  and  Fiddle."  There  used 
to  be  a  sign  on  "The  Traveller's  Best,"  at  the  summit  of 
the  exquisite  Kirkstone  Pass,  stating  that  it  was  "the  highest 
inhabited  house  in  England";  but  it  falls  short  of  "The  Tan 
Inn"  by  250  feet.  However,  the  Traveller's  Rest,  though  it 
takes  only  fifth  place  in  height  among  English  inns  in  Cloud- 
land,  certainly  can  claim  to  be  the  best  known,  for  very  few 
folk,  be  they  pedestrians,  sleepy  hucksters^  cyclists,  or  motorists, 
ever  think  of  passing  a  spot  which  was  established  as  a  land- 
mark in  literature  by  the  poetry  of  the  Lake  School. 

The  sign  of  the  Saracen\s  TToacl  seems  to  have  been  as 
comnion  in  the  streets  of  old  Lniuloii  as  that  of  the  Red  Lion 
or  the  Kinof's  Arms  nftorwnrrl  heramo.  SoUlen.  in  hi^  "Table 
Talk,"  gives  au  uncivil  reason  for  it;  he  says,  "When  our 
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countrymen  cnmn  home  from  fi<zhtiiig  with  the  Saracens,  and 
were  heaton  by  tliem,  they  j)i('ture(l  tlicm  with  hirsie.  bij. 
terrible  faees  (as  you  still  see  the  si«rii  of  the  Saraeen's  Head 
is),  wlien,  in  truth,  they  were  like  other  men.  But  this  they 
did  to  save  their  own  ercHlit."  The  number  of  Saracens'  Heads 
gradually  diminislied,  however,  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
ciijhteenth  centurv  onlv  two  hostelries  under  this  hideous 
sijrnificance  remained  worthv  of  notice,  both  of  them  hein? 
distinguished  for  the  ideal  represeDtation  of  the  Saracenic 
couutenance. 

At  the  Saraopn's  TToa<?  Tom  poumi  in  al6  tJkd  winOb 
I'ntil  hia  face  did  reprebi'iit  the  aign, 

says  Osborne,  In  1701;  and  an  obnoxious  sergeant  of  the 
compter  is  described  in  1617,  in  Fenner's  "Counter's  Com- 
monwealtli,''  as  luivinii^  "a  phisnomy  much  resembling  the 
Saracen's  Head  without  Newgate,  and  a  mouth  as  wide  vaulted 
as  tliat  without  HisiiopsLrate/'  perhaps  referring  to  another  siirn 
of  the  Bull  and  AFouth,  a  corruption  of  Boulogne  Mouth 
or  Harbor,  which  had  been  a  sign  in  the  time  of  Henry  Vlll, 
after  the  taking  of  Boulogne  in  1544. 

The  two  Saracens'  Heads  were  the  one  "without  New- 
gate'' in  the  steep  ascent  of  what  has  since  been  called  Snow 
Hill,  and  the  other  between  Leadenhall  Street  and  Aldgate. 
Both  these  taverns  have  long  been  buried  beneath  London 
improvements,  and  Snow  Hill  itself  has  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared. 

London  once  boasted  two  Devil  Taverns  as  well  as  two 
Saracens'  Heads.  One  of  them  was  famous  as  the  place  where 
Wanley  and  Neve  started  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the  other 
was  still  more  famous  for  its  association  with  Ben  Jonson 
and  his  friends.  This,  the  original  Devil's  Tavern,  stood 
nearly  opposite  Si  Dunstan's  church.  The  sign  represented 
tliat  sainted  smith  tweaking  the  devil  by  the  nose,  the  appel- 
lation of  "  Devil "  being  a  vulgar  abbreviation  of  the  full 
title,  *'St.  Dunstan's  and  the  Devil."  Next  to  the  Mermaid 
it  was  the  favorite  resort  of  the  Elizabethan  wits,  and  had 
the  advantage  of  maintaining  its  reputation  until  it  was  pulled 
down  in  1788  to  give  way  to  Child's  hanking  house. 

Here  Ben  Jonson  held  his  eelel)rated  club  in  the  great 
room  known  as  the  Apollo.  For  the  meetings  of  this  club 
he  composed  the  Leges  Convi vales,  or  Convivial  Rules,  one  of 
which  commanded  that  no  insipid  verses  should  be  read  there 
'^Insipida  poemnta  null  recitantnr "),  an  indirect  commenda- 
tion of  his  own  lucubrations  which  manifested  his  sturdy  faith 
>  in  himself.   According  to  one  account,  these  rules  were  ''en* 
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graven  in  marble and  })ljK'e(l  over  the  eliimnoy,  but  the 
Tatlrr  describes  tlicm  as  "  in  «j:old  letters."  Kither  the  original 
or  a  copy  of  thoni  was  preserved  in  the  banking  house  (gold 
letters  upon  panelling),  together  with  the  bust  of  Apollo  which 
adorned  the  ehib-rnom. 

In  the  T)('vil  Ben  Jonson's  word  was  law.    Pope  alludes  to 
this  supremacy  in  the  lines 

A  Scot  will  fight  for  Christ's  Kirk  o'  the  Green; 

And  each  true  Briton  is  to  Ben  so  civil. 
He  swears  the  Muees  met  him  at  the  Devil. 

After  Jonsoii  the  reputation  of  the  aneient  place  was  sus- 
tained, sometimes  but  indill'erently,  l)y  his  followers.  Killigrew 
laid  the  scene  of  the  **  Parson's  Wedding  "  there,  and  Shadwell 
in  his  Bury  Fair,''  IGHO,  says,  in  the  character  of  Old-wit, 
I  myself,  simple  as  1  stand  here,  was  a  wit  in  the  last  age. 
I  was  created  Ben  Jonson's  son  in  the  Apollo/' 

In  the  early  eigliteenth  century  the  Apollo  seems  to  have 
b»H'()me  a  sort  of  public  hall,  where  great  ladies  auctioned  off 
their  jewcN  and  poet  laureates  rehearsed  their  court  codes. 
Says  an  epigram  of  the  period 

When  laureates  make  odes,  do  you  ask  of  what  sortt 

Do  you  ask  if  tlu'vVe  pood  or  are  evil? 
You  may  jinl^?e — from  the  Devil  tlioy  cajne  to  the  courty 
AikI  go  from  tiie  court  to  the  Devil. 

One  of  the  last,  if  not  the  last  public  reading  which  took 
place  at  the  Devil  was  that  of  Kenrick,  who  delivered  his 
Shakespeare  lectures  there  in  1774;  and  probably  the  last 
literal^  conyivial  supper  held  in  the  old  place  was  on  the 
occasion  vhen  Dr.  Johnson  proposed  to  the  club  in  Ivy  Lane 
to  celebrate  the  birth  of  Mrs.  Lennox's  first  literary  child 
there.  It  was  an  elegant  entertainment  for  the  celebration 
of  an  authoress's  first  published  book,  for  the  doctor  had 
directed  that  a  magnificent  hot  afiple-pie  should  make  a  part 
of  ity  and  this  he  stuck  with  bay  leaves,  because  Mrs.  Lennox 
had  written  verses^  and  beside  that  he  had  pre[)ared  a  crown 
of  laurel  with  which  to  encircle  her  brows  after  some  cere- 
monies of  his  own  invention^  intended  to  represent  an  invo- 
cation of  the  Muses.  The  guests  were  Mrs.  Lennox  and  her 
hnsfoand,  and  about  eighteen  friends  and  members  of  the  club. 

Sir  John  Hawkins  writes  the  account  of  the  affair.  The 
night  passed,  as  must  be  imagined,  in  pleasant  conversation  and 
harmless  mirth,  intermingled  at  different  periods  with  the 
refreshments  of  coffee  and  tea.  About  five  Johnson's  face 
ibone  with  meridian  splendor,  though  his  drink  had  been  only 
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lenioiiadt* ;  hut  tlio  i'nr  ^mitiT  i)art  of  us  had  lU'scrtcNl  the 
colors  of  Bact'luis,  and  wvw  with  dillindty  rallied  t(»  parUike 
of  a  second  rcfrcshnicnt  of  coll'ee,  which  was  scarecly  ended 
when  the  day  hegan  to  dawn.  This  plicnonienon  hcgan  to 
put  "US  in  mind  of  our  reckoning;  l)ut  the  waiters  were  all  so 
overooinf^  with  sleej)  tliat  it  was  two  hours  hefore  we  could  ^et 
a  hill,  and  it  was  not  till  near  eight  tiiat  the  creaking  of  the 
street  door  gave  the  signal  for  departure."  It  is  a  pleasant 
reminiscence  witli  which  to  close  tlie  history  of  the  old  pln<^f 
— a  pleasant  reminiscence,  and  perhaps  its  last,  for  in  17>^ 
it  was  obliterated  from  the  spot  livbere  it  had  been  so  long 
famous. 

Less  famous  perha|)s,  hut  more  notorious,  was  tlie  "Ro<(» 
Tavern  which  stood  in  Kussell  Street.  Covent  (iarden,  next 
door  to  old  Drury  T^ane,  and  was  demolished  in  1776  when 
Carrick  enlarged  tlie  tluMitre.  The  sign  of  the  Rose  was  en- 
closed in  an  oval  medallion  on  the  new  fnmt. 

So  long  as  it  existed  the  tavern  was  the  resort  not  only 
of  the  wits  and  of  the  players  connected  witli  the  tlieatres.  hut 
of  the  wild  roysterers  who  went  there  to  <lrink  and  sallie<l  forth 
to  commit  all  sorts  of  nocturnal  depredations.  These  titled 
hullie^  and  distinguished  ruthans  organized  themselves  into 
companies  hearing  different  names,  the  Mohocks  seeming  to 
he  the  more  general  title.  Sometimes  rival  societies  were 
formed,  such  as  the  Scowrers,  wlio  ])referred  to  hand  them- 
selves together  for  the  pur]).>se  of  checking  the  Moliocks.  These 
gentlemen  are  immortalized  hy  Shadwell  in  his  ])lay  of  *'  The 
Scowrers/'  and  the  Kose  Tav(>rn  is  made  the  scene  of  their 
I'xploits;  speaking  of  which  one  of  the  characters  says:  '*  Puh, 
this  is  nothing;  why  I  knew  the  Hectors  and  hefore  them  the 
Muns  and  the  Tityre  Tu's:  they  were  hrave  fellow^  indeed. 
Tn  those  days  a  man  could  not  go  from  the  Rose  Tavern  to 
the  Piazza  once  hut  he  must  venture  his  life  twice.'* 

Gay,  in  his    Trivia/'  asks: 

Wlio  has  not  honrd  tlic  f^cowror's  midnight  famet 
W  ho  has  not  troiiilth  il  ul  the  Mohock's  name? 
W  as  there  a  watcliinan  iiMjk  his  hourly  round.H 
Safe  from  their  blows,  or  new- invented  wounds  f 
1  pass  their  desperato  deeds  and  mischief  done, 
Whore  from  Snow-hill  black  8t«M»py  torrenti*  run: 
How  matrons.  hooy>e<l  within  tl>e  lio^^shead'H  womb^ 
Arc  tumbled  furioim  thence;  the  rolIin«r  tomb, 
O'er  the  stones  thunder'd,  bounds  from  »ide  to  side. 
So  Regulus,  to  save  his  country,  died. ' 

The  mention  of  Gay  brings  us  hack  to  thp  "Ro«o  and  to 
the  better  part  of  the  Hociety  that  mot  in  its  rooma;  not. 
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however,  without  a  glance  at  the  awful  tra <;(<]}  which  had  its 
rise  there  on  the  14th  of  Novemher,  nV4,  when  the  infamous 
Lord  Mohun  met  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  the  terms  of  that 
bloody  duel  were  arranged  between  the  seconds.  Who  has 
forgotten  the  admirable  account  of  it  in  Thackeray's  Esmond/' 
and  who  could  hope  to  add  anything  to  that  pathetic  story? 
The  Bose  was  doubtless  a  comfortable  as  well  as  a  celebrated 
resort,  in  spite  of  its  evil  connections,  for  it  continued  to 
attract  the  wits  of  the  Augustan"  period.  Swift,  in  hia 
verses  on  his  own  death,  says — 

Suppose  me  dead,  and  then  uuppoae 
A  dab  assembled  at  the  Rose, 
Where,  from  discourne  of  this  and  that, 
I  grow  the  subject  of  their  chat. 

Tt  is  Rignifuant  that  tlic  iionienclature  of  the  thirteenth 
century  manor  is  preserved  in  every  detail  of  the  modern  inn. 
The  hosteller  remains  as  the  ostler  who  now  confines  his  atten- 
tion to  four-footed  visitors;  the  ehamlxrhiin  has  changed  his 
sex  (though  only  since  the  days  of  Sir  IJoger  de  Coverley) 
and  has  become  the  chambermaid.  In  most  old  manor-liouse 
provisions,  wine  and  ale  were  served  from  a  special  dej^art- 
nient  close  to  the  ))orch  and  calhxl  the  bower,"  from  Xorse 
hi'ir,  meaning  "buttery."  Frefpicnters  of  a  modern  inn  resort 
for  the  same  purpose  to  the  "  ])ar."  Lastly  the  presiding 
genius  in  every  hotel  or  tavern,  no  matter  how  bumble,  is 
in\arial»ly  .-eferred  to  as  the  landlord."  The  very  word  inn," 
like  the  French  "  botel."  ancientlv  implied  the  town  residence 
of  a  nobleman.  The  Inns  of  Court  were  nearly  all  of  them 
hou.ses  of  the  nol)ility  converted  for  the  purpose  of  lodging 
the  law  students  there. 

But  the  English  ]ireforen{ ially  know  tlieir  inns  by  a  more 
demoeratie  name — a  name  which  carries  the  mind  back  many 
geri.'rations  before  there  were  any  manoiial  lords,  to  the  tribal 
chief,  and  even  beyond  the  tribal  chief  to  the  common  dwelling 
of  our  Aryan  forefathers.  They  generally  refer  to  it  as  the 
pu))lic  house, — the  one  secnlar  place  of  resort  where  all  may 
forget  their  social  differences. 

Maskell  and  Gregory,  joint  authors  of  '*01d  Country  Inns 
of  England"  ( f^onibju,  15)11),  assure  us  that  no  extant  English 
inn  has  a  history  of  more  than  800  years  and  that  very  few 
hostelries  can  trace  their  independent  existence  to  a  ])eri(xl 
earlier  than  the  fourteenth  century.  They  have  their  friendly 
gibe,  of  course,  as  the  Fighting  Cocks  in  St..  Albans,  said  to  l>e 
the  oldest  inhabited  house  in  England,  whose  sign-board  until 
a  lew  ^ears  ago  modei>tly  chronicled  the  fact  that  it  had  Ijeen 
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"Rebuilt  after  the  Flood."  They  speak  a  little  more  seriously 
about  the  "Fountain"  at  Canterbury,  whii:li  was  commended  by 
tlie  German  ambassador  when  he  lod»;ed  there  in  12\)\)  on  tlie 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  King  Kdward  I.  But  evidently  they 
are  not  quite  sure  of  their  historical  footing  until  they  reach 
such  comparatively  modem  houses  as  the  Saracen's  Head  at 
Newark,  whose  title-deeds  refer  back  to  1311;  the  Seven  Stars 
of  Manchester,  ])roved  by  local  antiquaries  to  have  existed  before 
the  year  135G ;  and  the  Crown  Inn  at  Kochester.  built  bv  the 
same  Symond  Fofin  who  in  founded  St.  Catharine's  Hos- 
pital for  Poor  Pilgrims  in  the  same  town. 

International  Date  Line.  'J'iiere  is  an  old  problem  wliich 
mny  be  restated  as  follows:  Suppose  a  man  could  keep  pace 
with  the  sun  above  him  and,  journeying  ever  westward,  could 
make  the  complete  tour  of  the  world  in  twenty-four  hours. 
He  starts,  we  will  say,  at  noon  on  Monday.  Of  course  it  is 
Tuesday  noon  when  he  gets  back  to  his  starting-point.  Now, 
all  along  his  journey  he  asks  the  civilized  people  he  meets 
what  time  it  is.  At  iirst  the  uniform  answer  will  be  Monday 
noon.''  But  somewhere  or  other  the  answer  must  begin  to 
be  "  Tuesday  noon."  Where  will  the  answer  shift  from  Mon- 
day noon  "  to  "  Tuesday  noon  ?  ^' 

Obviously  there  must  be  some  place  on  the  earth's  surface, 
Bome  parallel  of  longitude,  which  is  generally  accepted  by 
civilized  races  as  conventionally  marking  the  beginning  of  the 
day.  And  in  fni  i  mr)st  civilized  nations  have  accepted  the  line 
drawn  by  Knizlish  astronomers  at  exactly  their  antipodes, — 
viz.,  the  180th  meridian  of  longitude  reckoned  either  east  or 
west  from  Greenwich  observatory.  There  is  a  grand  total  of 
360  degrees,  one-half  of  which  equals  ISO.  That  meridian  is 
known,  therefore,  as  the  international  date  line. 

But  the  line  is  not  drawn  with  absolute  accuracy.  Being 
arbitrary,  it  can,  of  course,  be  arbitrarily  changed  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  inhabitants  in  its  neighborhood.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  less  confusing  to  have  tlie  line  occur  in  the  sea 
than  on  land,  and  wherever  possible  a  shift  from  earth  to 
water  has  been  made.  Navigators  can  grasp  the  matter  more 
easilv  than  landsmen. 

Starting  from  the  North  Pole  then,  the  date  line  follows 
the  180th  meridian  until  it  approaches  the  Siberian  coast. 
There  it  bends  to  the  east  and  passes  through  Bering  Strait, 
tlience  in  a  southwesterlv  direction  between  the  Aleutian 
Islands  and  Asia.  It  reaches  its  furthest  westerly  dctlection 
(about  11(5  degrees  east  loPLMfude)  just  below  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Next  it  curves  back  to  tlie  180th  meridian  and  follows 
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it  to  the  equator.  Atrain,  it  IhmmIs  easlwanl,  passiiii;  iM'twiH'ii 
numerous  ^Toups  of  island:^,  k-axin^^  the  Saiiioaii  <,nuu|)  i»n  the 
east  and  the  Tongas  on  the  west.  Swi^epin*;  ahnost  to  the  Kioth 
meridian,  it  then  eurves  back  gradually  to  the  180th  and  follows 
it  to  the  South  Pole. 

It  is  on  reaching  this  line  that  shi])s  change  their  nH-konuig 
from  Monday  (we  will  say)  to  Tuesdav  if  they  are  sailing 
eastward.  In  otlx  r  words  tlicy  droj)  one  day.  If  they'  aie 
sailing  westward,  huwcver,  they  repeat  one  day. 

A  eiirinus  discussion  in  the  English  Xolcs  ami  Qurries, 
Vllth  Series,  turns  upon  possible  legal  tangles  whicli  depend 
upon  relative  dilferences  in  time.  T.  Adol|)hus  Trollopi*,  tlie 
novelist,  started  tlie  hall  rolling  by  citing  an  imaginary  case 
in  which  a  married  man  made  what  lie  supposed  was  a 
bigamous  marriage  at  Naples  at  11  a.m.  Subsequently  it 
turned  out  tliat  bis  wife  had  died  at  lO.'M)  a.m.  Xow,  at  lO.lJO 
A.M.  London  time,  it  was  11.23  A.M.  in  Naples,  and  Mr. 
Trollope  desired  to  know  whether  the  second  marriage  was 
legal  and  valid  or  bigamous  and  im1l.  The  general  consensus 
of  opinion  was  against  the  validity  of  the  marriage.  One  of 
the  correspondents  cited  what  he  stated  was  an  actual  case.  A 
certain  ship  or  its  cargo,  he  said,  was  insured  for  (sav) 
£10,000  up  to  12  P.M.  of  (say)  Oetober  31,  1870.  From  that 
hour  reinsurance  was  effected  with  another  firm  of  under- 
writers for  double  tlie  original  amount.  The  ship  was  wre(  ked 
in  the  South  Pacific  on  the  very  night  on  wnich  the  first 
insurance  expired,  and  the  second  came  in  force.  The  cargo 
was  lost,  and  only  one  or  two  of  the  officers  and  a  few  of  tlie 
hands  escaped.  They  reported  that  the  sliiy)  was  lost  at  twenty 
minutes  after  12,  Liverpool  time,  but  of  course  some  time 
before  12  at  the  place  where  the  wreck  occurred.  The  action, 
needless  to  state,  was  for  the  recovery  of  the  larger  sum. 

Jules  Verne,  in  Round  the  Worid  in  Eighty  Days/*  hsB  a 
striking  situation  at  the  very  climax  of  the  stoiy.  It  appears 
that  the  hero,  Phileas  Fogg,  has  lost  his  bet,  for  he  really 
reaches  England  after  circumnavigating  the  globe  on  the  eighty- 
firrt  dav  after  wtarting,  accordlnst  to  the  reckoning  kept  on 
board  ship.  In  other  words,  he  had  seen  the  sun  rise  eighty- 
one  times,  though  each  day  was  a  little  less  than  twenty-four 

hours  long,  so  that  the  grand  total  of  81  X-^^was  erpial  to 

the  grand  total  of  SO  X  24  10?0.  Tie  had  been  1920  hours 
on  his  journey  but  they  had  divided  themselves  up  into  81 
instead  of  80  days. 

This  is  a  confusing  subject^  and  many  efforts  have  been 
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made  to  explain  away  what  is  in  fact  a  totally  unneoeesary 
confusion. 

Owing  to  this  apparent  paradox,  it  is  quite  possible  for  a 
sailor  to  encounter  three  Thursdays  in  a  week.  Exempla 
gratia:  Let  a  vessel  sail  east  around  the  world  and  arrive 
Thursday  according  to  the  reckoning  nhoard.  On  the  day 
following  let  the  crew  land;  they  will  find  it  Thursday  ashore. 
And  again  on  the  next  day  they  board  a  vessel  that  has  just 
arrived  from  a  cruise  around  the  world,  sailed  in  a  westerly 
direction;  they  will  find  it  is  Thursday  aboard  that  ship. 

The  American  Notes  and  Queries  for  March  15,  1890,  gives 
the  following  extract  from  the  journal  of  a  traveller  on  his 
way  from  China  to  San  Francisco: 

We  ran  a  n<)rtlu'ast<'rly  rourso  at  first,  ^joing  as  high  as  47  degrtes 
58  minutes  north,  in  which  latitude  we  crossed  the  ISOth  d^ree  of 
longitude  on  July  0,  and  consequently  had  two  Fridays  and  8  days  in 
the  week.  This  fairly  puzzled  one  of  our  party,  who  came  down  to 
breakfast  in  a  >>ewil(loro(l  stuto  of  mind,  asking  whether  to-day  was 
yesterday  or  to-morrow,  and  dec  hiring  that  ho  had  rertaiiily  gone  to 
bed  on  Friday  night,  an<l  yet  iiad  got  up  again  on  Friday  morning! 
For  my  part*  I  must  sav  that  it  looked  very  strange  to  see  in  my 
diary,    Friday,  9th  July,  No.  1,"    Do.  do..  No.  2." 

Inventions.  Soino  of  the  largest  fortunes  have  been  made 
from  very  siniiil(^  little  things  as  novelties.  It  is  said  the  tov. 
"Dancing  Jim  Crow,"  yielded  its  inventor  an  annual  income 
of  $75,()()0;  that  another  tov  bv  John  Giltin  enriched  him  to 
the  extent  of  $100, (Hm)  a  year  during  its  popularity:  that  Dr. 
Plimpton,  inventor  of  the  roller  skate,  made  $1,000,000  from 
his  patent;  that  tiie  man  who  first  placed  the  ruhher  tip  on 
lead  pencils  made  $100,000  a  year;  that  Harvey  Kennedy 
for  his  shoe  lace  made  $v\5oo,ooo ;  tluit  the  ordinary 
tmibrella  henefited  six  ])ei)ple  as  mucli  as  $10,000,000;  that  the 
Howard  patent  for  hoilinjj  supir  in  vacuo  })rodiiced  millions; 
that  Sir  Josiah  Mason,  inventor  of  steel  ]>ens,  made  an  enormous 
fortune  which,  on  his  death,  he  left  to  Enijlish  charities;  that 
the  patentee  of  the  pen  for  sliadiii'jr  in  diU'rrcnt  colors  made 
a  yearly  income  of  $'^00,000;  that  the  inventor  of  the  simple 
metallic  heel  plate  sold  1  13,000,000  plates  a  year  and  realized 
$1,500,000  ns  royaltv;  that  the  inventor  of  the  modern  hahy 
carriaiie  (a  woman)  enriched  herself  to  the  extent  of  $50,000 
a  year;  that  a  woman  in  Port  Klizaheth,  South  Africa,  in- 
vented the  Marv  Amlerson  curling  iron  and  derived  a  yearly 
royalty  of  $lo.ooo. 

Inventions  Anticipated.  11.  G.  Wells's  "Anticipations," 
a  look  ahead  into  the  future^  attempts  to  predict  what  will 
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be  the  condition  of  posterity  in  the  way  of  moral,  mental,  and 
mechanical  progress:  ''But  what  is  the  use  of  vaticinations 
of  this  sort?''  some  Gradgrind  may  growl.  ^They  have  never 
been  falfilled  in  the  past;  why  should  we  expect  that  Mr.  Wells 
has  any  greater  gift  of  prophecy  than  tutti  quanti.'' 

Gradgrind,  if  he  ventnres  to  say  anything  of  this  sort,  will 
write  himself  down,  or  speak  himself  down,  a  worse — ^weU — 
donkey  than  Dogberry. 

It  is  astonishiDg  to  find  how  many  of  Mr.  Wells's  predeces- 
sors have  hit  the  bull's  eye  of  fact  in  what  seemed  to  their 
contemporaries  like  speculative  shafts  aimed  at  the  air. 

And  yet,  after  all,  where  is  the  wonder? 

The  poet  is  essentially  a  prophet.  He  is  the  preacher  of 
order  and  harmony.  Order  and  harmony  will  be  the  last 
results  of  human  effort.  What  we  call  the  ideal  is  not  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  past,  but  a  forecast  of  the  future.  The 
Golden  Age  lies  before  us,  not  behind. 

When  we  speak  of  the  good  old  days  and  the  wisdom  of 
antiquity  we  are  usually  wrong,  unless  we  right  that  wrong 
by  forcing  the  meaning  awry  from  the  intent  of  the  speaker. 
The  old  days  will  be  good,  antiquity  will  be  wise— when  they 
arrive.  But  they  lie  before  us:  we  have  not  reached  them. 
The  world,  as  yet,  is  only  in  its  semi-savage  childhood,  only 
recently  has  it  emerged  from  the  helpless  stupidity  of  the 
embiyo.  When  it  is  older,  when  it  has  travelled  further  away 
from  the  chaotic  past,  it  will  be  wiser  and  better. 

Though  the  poet  has  a  habit  of  lauding  the  ietnpus  acium^ 
he  is  really  lauding  not  the  actual  past,  but  (unbeknown  per- 
haps to  himself)  an  ideal  past,  whidi  may  represent  the  actu- 
ality of  the  future.  Posterity  will  read  a  new  interpretation 
into  his  verses,  suggested  by  the  light  of  what,  to  posterity, 
will  be  the  present 

All  this  may  seem  a  mere  play  of  fancy;  it  is  the  rigid 
truth. 

Great  men  of  the  imaginative  temperament  build  better 
than  they  know.  The  world  looks  back  and  sees  what  they 
were  striving  for,  what  they  were  aiming  at,  though  they  them- 
selves knew  it  not,  or  only  dimly  recognized  it.  And  this 
not  .  only  in  the  realm  of  imagination  and  morale,  but  also 
in  that  of  plain  hard  fact.  Some  of  the  greatest  discoveries 
of  modem  science,  some  of  its  most  pregnant  inventions,  have 
been  shadowed  by  poets  and  romancers  of  long  ago. 

They  themselves  did  not  fathom  their  own  meaning.  They 
could  not  have  interpret (*d  into  plain  prose  their  own  oracles. 
But  the  meaning  is  there;  the  oracle  is  there.    We  of  this 
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older  and  wiser  day  can  compass  the  meanings  can  explain  the 
oracle. 

The  law  of  gravitation  was  announced  by  Xewton  in  the 
year  1685.  Had  it  not  been  foreseen  by  Shakespeare  in  1609? 
At  all  events,  in  '^Troilns  and  Cressida/'  he  put  these  lines 
into  the  mouth  of  Cressida: 

But  the  strong  boAe  and  building  of  my  lovB 
Is  as  the  very  centre  of  the  earth 
Drawing  all  things  to  it. 

Act  iv.  Sc.  2. 

Twelve  years  earlier  he  had  made  Romeo  say: 

Turn  liaek,  dull  earth,  and  find  thy  centre  out. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  ii,  Sc.  1. 

Inasnuich  as  TJonioo  is  thinking  of  his  attractinii  toward  Juliet, 
this  looks  like  an  allusion  to  the  law  of  szravitation. 

A  more  niarvrllous  antiripation  is  coiilainod  in  thcso  lines, 
which  seem  at  least  to  indicate  that  Shakespeare  knew  (wliat 
was  not  known  even  to  botanists  until  two  ceuturicij  later) 
that  plauts  have  sex: 

Pale  primroses 
That  die  unmarHed»  ere  iney  can  behold 
Bright  Phcpbus  in  his  strength,  a  malady 
Most  incident  to  males. 

The  Winter's  Tdle,  Act  IV,  Sc.  3. 

Sir  William  Harvey,  in  1628,  announced  his  discovery  cf 
the  circulation  (q.v.)  of  the  blood,  and  the  all-important  part 
played  by  the  hrart  in  this  function.  About  the  year  1603, 
Shakespeare  had  made  Brutus  say  to  Portia: 

Tou  are  my  true  and  honorable  wife, 

As  doar  to  me  as  arc  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart. 

Shakespeare's  ^jreat  contemporary,  Marlowe,  expressly  an- 
ticipates the  Suez  Canal  in  the  second  part  .of  **  Tamburlaino 
the  Great,"  Act  V,  Sc.  3 : 

And  here,  not  far  from  Alexandria, 

Whcroat  the  Tvrrli<'iic  and  tlu'  R«'d  Soa  meet, 
Boinp  distuiit  \vsh  than  full  a  hundred  leagues, 
I  meant  to  cut  a  channel  to  them  Imth, 
That  men  mijjht  quickly  sail  to  India. 

Anotlior  ronteniporary,  Ben  Jonson,  antifipnt(Ml  the  modern 
air-cushion  (q.v.).  In  another  play  ho  creditv  the  Dutch  with 
an  invention  that  foreshadows  the  Holland  submarine  boat: 

Tt  is  an  nutomji.  runs  under  wafer. 

With  a  Sim;;  nose,  and  han  a  ninihh'  tail 

Made  hke  an  au^^er,  with  which  tail  slie  wrij^jles 

Between  the  costs  of  a  ship,  and  sinks  it  straight. 
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In  France  Cyrano  du  Bergerac,  wham  MoHdre  himself  plun- 
dered of  ideasy  manifested  much  scientific  prescience.  The  air- 
ship in  which  the  hero  of  his  ''Yovage  to  the  Moon'*  (1650) 
made  his  trips  to  that  sphere  was  a  pretty  close  foreshadowing 
of  Montgolfier's  balloon,  and  elsewhere  in'  the  same  book  he 
anticipates  the  phonograph  ( q. r. ) . 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  very  title  of  Chapter  XIII — Of 
tlie  Littk'  Animals  that  make  up  our  Life,  and  likewise  cause 
our  Diseases" — Cyrano  had  a  j^reseienlifie  forekiu)wK'(lp'  of 
baeilli  and  of  the  genu  theory  of  disease.  Cliaptcr  XVI  is 
titularly  of  ecjual  luminosity,  "Of  Miracles:  and  of  tin-  Curing 
by  the  Imagination."  Here  the  faith  cure  is  anticipated  as 
well  ns  the  real  ex])lanation  of  its  success.  Cyrano  lielieves  that 
it  is  cnou^di  "for  the  reeuvery  of  one's  health,  eagerly  to  wisli 
for  it,  and  to  imagine  hifuself  cure<l.''  and  he  puts  this  dih'mma 
to  the  Lunarians  who  believed  that  the  cures  were  wrought 
by  a  miracle:  If  a  patient  pray  for  health,  he  must  either  die, 
continue  sick,  or  recover.  "  Had  he  died,  then  would  it  have 
been  said  kind  Heaven  hath  put  an  end  to  his  Pains;  Xay, 
and  that  according  to  his  Prayers,  he  was  now  cured  of  all 
Diseases,  praised  be  the  Lord:  Had  his  Sickness  continued, 
one  would  have  said,  he  wanted  Faith ;  but  because  he  is  cured, 
it*s  a  Miracle  forsooth.  Is  it  not  far  more  likely,  that  his 
Fancy,  being  excited  by  violent  Desires,  hath  done  its  Duty 
and  wrought  the  Cure?  For  grant  he  hath  escaped,  what 
then?  must  it  needs  be  a  Miracle?" 

Both  Cyrano  and  Swift  write  about  storing  sun-heat  purged 
of  light,  or  sunlight  purged  of  heat  (Swift  evidently  with  his 
tongue  in  his  cheek),  and  these  dreams  or  jests  may  yet  be 
realized  in  sober  earnest  from  such  phosphorescent  substances 
as  uranium,  pollonium,  and  ra<Tiuni.  Swift  also  makes  his 
Cfulliver  watch  men  freezing  air,  a  feat  tluit  was  accomj)li<hed 
in  tlie  Royal  Institution  Library  in  and  now  is  one  of 

the  (omnionplaces  of  science. 

Inde.tl  (lulliver's  powers  of  predietion  are  positively  un- 
canny. For  example:  In  ISTT  Professor  Hall,  of  the  Xational 
Observatory  at  Washington,  1).  C,  announced  Ids  discovery 
that  Mars  had  two  moons  hitherto  unknown  to  astronomers. 
TTe  described  thcni  as  being  each  about  the  size  of  a  lO-ncre 
lot.  Revolving  round  the  planet  like  two  pretty  little  golden 
!jlnittles.  one  of  these  presents  the  phenomenon  of  travelling 
almost  three  times  as  fast  as  Mars  itself. 

Now,  it  is  an  astonishing  fact  that  Swift  in  "Gulliver'' 
(1726),  as  well  as  Voltaire  in    Micromegas/'  allude  to  these 
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moons,  thus  by  a  full  century  anticipating  that  very  scieoce 
of  astroDomy  against  wiiicii  tiicir  sarcasms  were  levelled. 

Voltaire's  allusion  is  very  brief.  Micromegas,  an  inhabitant 
of  Siriiis,  is  represented  as  swinging  around  the  solar  system : 

''He  travelled  about  one  hundred  millions  of  leagues  after 
leaving  Jupiter.  Coasting  by  Mars,  he  saw  two  moons  circling 
about  the  planet,  whieh  have  hitherto  escaped  the  obeerraiion 
of  astronomers  on  the  earth.'' 

Swift  is  more  circumstantial.  And  the  wonder  is  that  he 
is  so  nearly  correct  in  liis  details.  Here  are  his  words  (he 
is  speaking  of  the  Laputans,  an  imaginary  race  of  pseudo- 
astronomers)  : 

''They  have  likewise  discovered  two  lesser  stars  or  satellites 
which  revolve  about  Mars,  wli^Moof  the  innermost  is  distant 
from  the  planet  exactly  three  of  its  diameters,  and  the  outer- 
most five  of  its  diameters;  the  former  revolves  in  the  space  of 
ten  hours,  and  the  latter  in  twenty-one  and  a  half  hours.'' 

Now  mark.  Mars's  two  moons  do  in  fact  consist  of  an 
inner  and  an  outer  one.  The  diameter  of  Mars  is  a  little  over 
4000  miles.  (Jullivcr  estimates  tlie  distance  of  the  inner  moon 
from  tlio  ])lanet  at  three  times  tlie  diameter  of  tlie  latter,  which 
would  be  12,000  miles.  It  is  actually  10,000  miles.  Gullivers 
estimate  for  the  distance  of  the  outer  moon  is  20,000  miles. 
It  is  really  15,000  miles.  He  sets  <1()wii  the  time  of  revolution 
for  the  inner  moon  as  TVi  hours;  for  the  outer  at  201/4.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  former  is  10  hours,  the  latter  30. 

Pretty  good  for  a  guess  at  moons  that  had  never  been  seen 
by  scientists. 

One  of  the  most  remarkably  explicit  prophecies  that  ever 
obtained  fulfilment  was  made  by  Erasmus  Darwin,  grandfather 
of  the  evolutionist,  in  the  following  lines  from  ^^The  Loves 
of  the  Plants : " 

Soon  slin  11  tliv  arm,  unconquered  steam,  afar 

Drag  the  slow  bnrfrc  or  drive  tlie  rapid  car; 
Or  on  wide  waving;  Winers,  expanded.  l>ear 
The  tlying  chariot  throu^zh  ti«e  li<'hl  of  air. 

The  steamboat,  the  automobile,  and  tlio  aeroplane  are  here 
predicted  as  comincr  wonders.  The  steamboat  arrived  in  1807, 
the  automobile  in  1890,  tin*  noroplane  in  1911.  Now  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  The  i»ves  of  the  Plants "  was  pub> 
lished  in  1789. 

In  his  ninth  Bridgewater  Treatise  "  Babbagc  insisted  on 
the  permanence  of  all  spoken  words.  The  pulsations  of  the 
air,  he  says,  once  set  in  motion,  continue  in  ever  widening 
waves  to  the  veiy  end  of  the  universe: 
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''Every  atom  impressed "Vith  good  and  with  ill  retains  at 
once  the  motions  which  philosopiiers  and  sages  have  imparted 
to  it,  mixed  and  combined  in  ten  thousand  ways  with  all 
that  is  worthless  and  base.  The  atmosphere  we  breathe  is  the 
ever-living  witness  of  the  sentiments  we  have  uttered  .  .  .  and 
(in  another  state  of  being)  the  offendi  r  may  bear,  still  vibrat- 
ing in  his  ear,  the  very  words  uttered,  perhaps  thousands  of 
centuries  before,  which  at  once  cansed  and  registered  his  own 
condemnation/' 

This  was  a  novel  and  striking  idea  to  Babbage's  contem- 
poraries. Many  informed  liim  that  it  almost  made  them  afraid 
to  speak,  from  the  dread  that  the  sounds  were  to  last  and 
perchance  come  back  to  them  in  the  hereafter. 

Imagine,  therefore,  his  surprise  when  his  friend,  Henry 
Beed,  of  Phihidelphia,  pointed  out  to  him  that  his  theory 
bad  been  anticipated,  as  far  back  as  the  fifteenth  century,  in 
the  works  of  no  less  a  man  than  Chaucer.  Here  is  a  passage 
in  the  latter's  House  of  Fame.''  Note  the  extraordinary 
parallelism  to  Babbage.  Note  also  how  the  old  poet  uses  a 
favorite  similitude  with  the  popularizer  of  science  to-day,  that 
of  sound-waves  compared  to  the  waves  of  water  set  in  motion 
by  a  stone  thrown  into  a  stream: 

Sound  is  naught  but  air  that's  broken 

And  every  speech  that  is  spoken, 
Whe'er  loud  or  low,  foul  or  fair. 
In  his  substance  is  but  air. 

Take  heed  now 
By  experienoe,  for  if  that  thou 
Throw  in  a  water  now  a  stone 
Woll  wutst  then  it  will  make  anon 
A  little  rounded  as  a  circle. 
Par  venture,  as  broad  as  a  cornicle, 
And  right  anon  thou  shat  see  well 
Tliat  circle  cause  another  wheel, 
And  that  tlu*  third,  and  so  forth,  brother. 
Every  circle  causing  other, 
Much  broader  than  himselfen  was,—! 
Right  so  of  air,  my  live  brother. 
Ever  each  air  another  stirreth 
Mor*'  and  more  and  speccli  upbearetli 
Till  it  be  at  the  House  of  Fame. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  one  of  the  most  astonishingly  fecund 
of  men.  It  is  only  recently,  through  the  publication  of  more 
selections  from  his  posthumous  manuscripts,  that  the  world 
has  been  able  to  realize  how  many  inventions  he  anticipated, 
and  how  many  truths,  divined  hy  him  but  not  revealed  to  the 
world,  had  to  be  subsequently  rcdi<eovore<l  l>v  others. 

One  vulunie,  the  s:»-callfd  CVdite  Atlantifo.  preserved  at 
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Milan,  Ims  been  most  closely  studied.  From  it  wo  ?:oe  that 
Leonardo  was  a  pioneer  both  in  method  and  in  actual  dis- 
covery. He  founded  himself  on  observation  and  experiment. 
He  divined  the  cinidation  of  the  blood.  He  anticipated 
Copernicus  in  ])ro[)(>undin^^  the  theory  of  the  eartii's  move- 
ment; long  l)efore  Kepler  and  Galileo  he  demonstrate<l  tliit 
the  faint  light  we  see  on  a  new  moon  is  retlected  from  the 
earth.  He  declared  that  motion  was  the  cause  of  all  life.'" 
He  forestaUed  Laniarck's  classification  of  vertebrate  and  in- 
vertebrate, lie  takes  his  jilace,  in  \  iituc  of  his  researches  into 
rcK-ks  and  fossils,  witli  the  masters  of  modern  science  who  have 
proclaimed  the  continuity  of  geological  causes.  In  botany,  in 
])hysi(  s,  in  mechanics,  he  made  discoveries  of  ecjual  originality. 
In  applying  his  scientific  knowledge,  he  forestalled  many  mod- 
ern inventions.  He  had  glim{)ses  even  of  the  telephfinc.  He 
is  enlitlcd  to  a  distinguished  place  among  the  forerunner? 
of  Watt.  He  was  the  first  inventor  of  screw  propulsion.  He 
made  paddle-wheels.  He  aftMcked  the  problem  of  aerial  naviga- 
tion. He  invented  swimming-belts.  He  anticipated  by  many 
years  the  invention  of  the  camera  obscura.  He  was  great 
alike  as  a  eiNil  and  a  military  cngiiuvr.  He  watered  the 
Lombard  j)lain  by  tlie  invention  of  sluices;  lie  was  one  of  the 
first  to  recommend  the  use  of  mines  for  the  de-truetion  of  forts, 
and  he  anticipated  the  inventions  of  our  time  in  suggesting 
breech-loading  guns  and  mitrailleuses. 

Jides  Vernc^  invented  nothing  himself,  but  he  stimulated 
invention  in  others.  'MVhen  I  was  ten  vears  old,''  savs  Simon 
Lake,  "  1  read  Jules  A'erne's  *  Twentv  Thousand  Leagues  under 
the  Sea.'"  When  Mr.  Ijako  was  forty  years  old  the  result 
of  this  reading  vfSLn  made  known  to  the  world  in  the  submarine 
boat  A  r  (J  on  (int. 

The  j)hrase  "Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days''  is  a  mere 
comnion])lace  tr)-dav.  Two  ladies  did  better  than  Phileas 
Fogg  so  far  back  as  ISOO,— "  Xellie  Pdv  "  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Bisland.  A  triji  to  the  moon  such  a<  \'erne  conceived  has  not  vet 
been  realized,  to  Ik*  sure,  nor  all  the  features  of  his  storv  **Five 
Weeks  in  a  Balloon  ;  "  l>ut  Hying  has  reached  a  stage  considered 
etpially  inijiossible  when  these  nunances  were  written,  and  more 
romances  are  daily  being  constructed  revolving  on  aerial  acccu- 
plishments  still  to  come. 

Two  books  of  comj)arat ively  recent  date  have  contained 
a  large  number  of  ])rophe(ies  already  realized;  thev  are 
Jiulwer-Lytton's  "The  Coming  Race"  an<l  Edward  Bellamy's 
"  l.<H.king  I>a«kwaid."  The  t'nrmer  proph«'<ied  the  honsohold 
of  the  future  a:^  bein^  (»]»erated  entirely  by  mechanism  or 
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mcchanicai  appliances,  life  to  be  practically  »crvautlo8H;  such 
prewnt  domestic  institutions  as  the  vacuum  cleaner,  the  pneu- 
matic chambermaid,  the  fireless  cooker,  the  various  electrical 
household  devices  such  as  washing-machines,  irons,  refrigerators, 
cooking  utensils,  sewing-machines,  and  carpet-sweepers  are 
active  realizations.  Much  of  this  has  come  true. 

In  many  kitchens  work  is  done  almost  entirely  by  electrical 
power,  oooldng  is  carried  out  on  electric  heaters  and  in  electric 
ovens,  automatic  time  attachments  indicating  when  each  dish 
is  ready.  Polishers,  cleaners,  and  dishwashers  are  driven  by 
small  motors.  In  household  laundries  washing-machines,  and 
wringing-machines,  each  driven  by  a  small  motor,  do  the  family 
washing  within  an  hour,  all  with  a  iiiininium  jiml  of  servants. 

A  near  acruiiiplislinR'iit  of  a  whimsical  fancy,  also  from 
Lvtton's  book,  that  of  turnintr  on  the  music  from  a  uni\crsal 
supply  house,  is  tlic  tel-harmonium,  the  ingenious  device  for 
switcliing  on  imisic. 

Tn  "Lookin^^  backward'"  Bellamy  doscribes  the  ideal  shop 
of  the  future — tli'Tc  l)cin*i  no  olTicious  clerks,  hut  all  ])urchasos 
l>ein^  made,  all  pai  ka»;es  tied  up,  all  chancre  counted  and  values 
estimated  by  mccliaiiical  aids.  Ad(lin<j:-Miachincs  which  can 
work  faster  and  more  acciiratelv  than  man  are  now  with  us. 
Weighing  and  countiii<r  machines  by  wliich  any  commodity 
can  be  counted  witlioiit  tlie  use  of  tabulated  fiirun^  save,  it  is 
calculated,  from  40  to  UO  per  cent,  of  time  and  labor  over  all 
old  methods. 

In  a  later  book,  'H^xjuality,"  Mr.  Bellamy  pursued  the  same 
line  of  fancy  on  a  larger  scale. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  confining  ourselves  to  modem 
literature.  To  realize  still  more  clearly  that  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun,  you  need  only  take  up  any  popular  work 
on  modem  inventions  and  bring  to  bear  upon  it  a  moderate 
acquaintance  with  ancient  literature.  If,  aa  may  happen,  your 
reading  has  been  among  the  curiosities,  corners,  and  by  ways  of 
ancient  literature,  the  means  of  verifying  the  adage  will  be 
proportionately  abundant.  Thus  it  is  patent  to  a  tolerable 
nnmber  of  well-informed  persons  that  a  sort  of  prediction  of 
the  discovery  of  the  mariner's  compass  and  of  the  continent 
of  America — if  not,  indirectly,  of  steam  navigation — ^is  to  be 
found  in  the  Medea  of  Seneca,  w.  375,  etc. : — 

Vonicnt  anniH  sjr'cnia  seris 
Quibua  Oceumis  vinciila  rerum 
Laxet,  et  ingeim  pateat  tellus, 
Tethyaque  novos  detegat  orbes, 
Kec  sit  ierris  ultima  Thute. 
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Irish  Giant.  The  success  of  lUc  CardilT  Giant  fraud  in  the 
United  States  prompted  a  similar  exporimcnt  in  Great  Britain. 
There  it  was  less  siuccssful,  and  the  exhibit  in  the  case,  a  stone 
image  said  to  1k'  the  fossilized  remains  of  Fin  Macoul  (the 
j^roatest  of  ail  Irisii  giants)  still  remains  in  the  possession  of  tlie 
London  and  Xorthwestern  Railway  Company  at  Liverpool. 

In  the  eailv  seventies  of  the  nineteen tli  century  t^vo  show- 
men,  named  Dyer  and  Kershaw,  exliibited  this  pretcnde<l  fossil 
in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  other  English  cities,  claiming 
for  it  that  it  had  heen  dug  up  near  the  Giants'  Causeway 
in  Ireland.  They  subsequently  went  to  law  over  the  owner- 
ship and  the  case  was  thrown  into  chancery^  the  railroad  com- 
pany being  enjoined  at  the  same  time  from  moving  the  giant.** 
Dyer  and  Kershaw  have  since  passed  away,  but  the  case  is  still 
in  chancery  and  the  giaut remains  in  the  possession  of  the 
railway,  with  charges  of  nearly  $1000  against  it  for  storage. 

The  giant is  a  figure  in  stone,  12  feet  2  inches  long 
and  weighing  three  tons.  Some  years  ago  a  man  claiming  to 
know  the  history  of  the  "  giant "  said  that  the  figure  had  been 
carved  out  of  rock  at  Carrickfergus,  Ireland,  and  was  seized 
on  by  the  showmen  as  a  means  of  making  money  by  exhibiting 
it  as  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  Fin  Macoul.  Fin  keeps 
silent  and  the  true  storv  may  never  be  known. 

Irish  Jaunting  Car.  The  first  jaunting  car  in  Ireland  wa<? 
established  in  1815  by  a  Milanese,  Carlo  Bianconi.  who  settled 
in  Dublin  and  drove  every  day  to  (  iher  and  back,  charging 
two  pence  a  mile;  from  this  small  beginnings  in  1837  he  had 
established  sixty-seven  conveyances,  drawn  by  nine  hundred 
horses. 

The  extension  of  modem  manufacturing  towns  and  cities 
demanded  still  greater  conveniences,  which  were  supplied  at 
first  by  the  omnibus  lines,  which  up  to  1860  were  the  chief 
means  of  urban  and  intern rhan  transportation.  To  these  suc- 
ceeded the  street  railroad,  traversed  by  cars  drawn  by  one  or 
more  horses,  and  these  in  turn  became  wholly  inadequate  to 
meet  tlie  demand  of  the  suburban  districts. 

The  cable  car,  drawn  by  underground  cable,  was  the  next 
innovation;  but  this,  about  ISSO  to  1890,  was  supplanted  by 
the  electric  trolley  lines;  and  those  again  were  supplemented 
in  many  cities  by  elevated  and  subway  lines,  in  which  the 
cars  were  propelled  by  electricity  supplied  by  a  thinl  rail. 
This  latter  device  has  already  been  applied  to  extended  lines 
of  railroads,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  present  century 
will  witness  the  cUh trification  of  most  of  the  railroad  linea  in 
thickly  settled  countries. 
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Iron  Ships.  It  was  the  figlit  between  the  Mcrrimac  and 
the  Monitor,  Mnrch  9,  18()2,  wiiich  finally  convinced  the  world 
of  the  siiperii)rit y  of  iron  for  the  construction  of  the  man-of- 
war.  Thereafter  wooden  ships  were  doonuHl,  But  neither  the 
SoutJiern  nor  the  Xortliern  iron-clad  was  an  nlwolute  pioneer. 
Iron  ships  had  been  known  to  the  incn  hant  marine  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  despite  their  repudiation  l)y  a  famous  naval 
constructor  of  the  earlv  1800's, — "Don't  talk  to  me  of  iron 
ships:  they  are  contrary  to  nature." 

The  first  iron  ship  lias  more  reputed  birthplaces  than  Homer. 
Both  the  Clyde  and  the  Mersey  claim  preeminence  in  this 
respec-t.  But  there  is  record  of  an  iron  Iwat,  intended  appar- 
ently for  passenjjer  service,  which  was  built  and  launched  on  the 
river  Fr.  s  in  Yorkshire  in  17TT.  We  know  that  by  1787  iron 
was  beginning  to  be  used  for  the  shell  plating  of  ligliters  in 
the  canal  service.  In  181(5  Sir  B.  J.  Kobinson,  of  Edinbnr<j:lu 
designed  an  iron  vessel  which  was  not  launched  until  throe 
years  later,  and  in  the  interim  (1818)  the  iron  lighter  Vulcan 
appeared  on  the  Monkland  canal  near  Glasgow.  Owing  to 
this  accidental  priority,  the  Vulcan  is  often  referred  to  as  the 
first  iron  ship. 

The  first  large  screw  Fteamcr  built  of  iron  was  the  Oreat 
Britain,  which  inadvertently  added  a  fresh  proof  of  the  value 
of  that  metal  in  ship-building  and  contributed  a  signal  refu* 
tation  of  one  of  the  leading  arguments  against  it, — viz.,  that, 
if  an  iron  ship  grounded  and  was  exposed  to  bumping  on  a 
phore,  the  bottom  would  be  easily  perforated.  In  1846  the 
Oreat  Britain  ran  ashore  in  Dundrum  Bay,  Ireland,  and  settled 
on  two  detached  rocks.  Though  she  remained  aground  for  11 
months,  she  was  finally  got  oft  and  repaired  and  afterward 
did  good  service. 

Ivory-carving.  The  oldest  extant  art  (extant  still,  though 
sadly  decadent)  is  the  art  of  carving  ivory.  It  would  almost 
weni  as  if  the  beauty  of  the  material  had  excited  the  faculty  of 
carving  it  into  beautiful  forms.  The  earliest  remains  in 
Western  Europe  yield  fragments  of  bone  incised  with  pictun'S 
by  some  prehi-toric  LandscjT.  The  graves  of  Egyptian  kings 
so  old  that  all  modern  clironolo'^v  lias  to  be  rearranirt'd  to 
include  them  contain  ornami'uts  of  ivory.  'Jlicre  are  some 
in  the  British  Museum  dating  from  the  "time  of  Moses,** 
and  a  box  at  the  Ij<juvre  bt-ars  the  juime  of  ITatasou,  a  rpiecn 
of  Eg}'pt  who  must  have  live*!  many  centuries  earlier.  The 
Pyramid  builders  were  iv(n*y-carvcrs.  The  \inevit(»s  hoih  im- 
ported carvings  from  Eg\'pt  and  niafle  tliem  for  tlicmselves. 
Six  centuries  before  Christ  the  Cypbclid^  sent  to  Olympia  an 
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offering  which  consisted  of  a  coffer  of  cedar  inlaid  with  gold 
and  ivory.  The  cryselephantine  statues  of  the  time  of  Phidias 
have  heen  made  famous  for  ns  by  ancient  writers,  though  noth- 
ing of  them  has  come  down  to  us.  Though  such  sculptures  of 
the  Soman  time  before  Constantine  are  extremely  scarce,  they 
do  exist,  and  from  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era  wo 
have  a  complete  succession  of  works — a  fact  which  sets  ivor}-- 
carving  alone  among  the  arts.  The  consular  tablet  gave  way 
to  the  religious  triptych.  The  triptych  was  in  its  turn  sup- 
planted by  the  heathen  imagery  of  a  more  advanced  Christian 
age,  but  until  our  own  day  the  art  has  survived.  It  is  per- 
haps, as  an  art,  at  a  lower  ebb  now  than  at  any  previous  period 
since  the  third  century,  but  signs  are  not  wanting  of  a  dis- 
position to  revive  it,  and  meanwhile  more  mechanical  skill  in 
cutting  is  being  attained. 

It  is  a  puzzling  fact  that  no  elephant^s  tusk  of  to-day  and 
no  tusk  surviving  from  the  past  would  afford  pieces  large 
enough  for  the  plaques  and  diptychs  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
leaves  of  one  diptych  at  Paris  measure  each  fifteen  inches  in 
length,  and  nearly  six  in  width,  while  a  single  tablet  in  the 
British  Museum  is  sixteen  inches  and  a  quarter  long,  and  five 
inches  and  a  half  broad.  Yet  the  largest  of  the  tusks  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  is  only  sixteen  inches  and  a  half  in  cir- 
cumference, and  a  pair  exhibited  in  1851  did  not  exceed  twenty- 
two  inches  in  circumference  at  the  base.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  the  ancient  carvers  were  able  to  bend  the  pieces 
of  ivory  or  to  flatten  them,  but  all  efforts  made  in  modern 
times  to  recapture  the  secret  have  failed. 

The  largest  and  finest  example  of  carving  in  bone  is  the 
retable  of  Poissy  in  the  Louvre,  containing,  as  it  does,  about 
seventy  separate  phujues  and  being  no  less  than  seven  feet 
six  inches  in  width.  It  was  made  for  the  brother  of  Charles  T 
of  France,  and  a  smaller  example  of  the  same  kind  of  work 
is  in  the  H6tel  Cluny.  If  this  reredos  is  the  largest,  a  "  pietA** 
nt  the  British  Museum  is  the  smallest,  and  perhaps  the  mo^ 
beautiful,  of  the  religious  ivories  remaining.  It  is  less  than 
three  inches  in  height,  and  consists  of  two  groups  so  arranged 
t'»at  one,  representing  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  is'  formed 
n  ithout  distortion  on  the  back  of  the  other  and  more  important 
face. 
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Jacqueminot  Rose.  This  was  named  in  honor  of  Yisrount 
Jean  FianQois  Jacqueminot  (1787-1852),  an  iliustrious  soldier 
under  the  first  Napoleon  who  especially  distinguished  himself 
by  his  bravery  at  Waterloo.  The  Bourbons  put  him  on  half 
pay.  In  1827  he  was  elected  a  deputy  from  his  native  town 
of  Xancy.  He  advocated  a  reform  of  the  royal  body-guard 
and  the  dismissal  of  the  Swiss  Guards.  With  Pojol  he  directed 
the  expedition  of  IJambouillet  which  resulted  in  the  abdication 
and  fli^^lit  of  Charles  X.  The  Orleans  dynasty  whom  he  had 
assisted  to  the  vacant  throne  found  in  him  a  loval  partisan, 
and  Louis  Philippe  rewarded  him  with  many  ollirLS,  iiuluding 
iho  command  of  the  National  Guards  in  raris.  Xcverthelcss, 
on  ihe  uuthreak  of  the  lievolution  of  1818,  he  sliowed  extra- 
ordinary indecision,  and  lost  his  (oinuiaiid,  which  was  ^iven 
first  to  Bugeaud  and  then  to  I^moricierc,  whereupon  he  retired 
to  private  life. 

Jade.  An  inconspicuous  stone  which  to  a  superficial  "glance 
seems  little  superior  to  serpentine.  Jade  and  jadeite,  more- 
over, the  latter  a  cousin  tn  the  first,  occur  in  pretty  lar;:e 
masses  in  those  countries  where  they  are  nu)st  ailmired.  Out- 
side of  A>ia  and  Oceanica  few.  if  any,  specinu'iis  of  true  jade 
have  hecn  discovered.  Reported  finds  in  America  and  Euroj)0 
have  usually  turned  out  vahieless.  Hardness  is  one  of  its 
characteristics.  It  will  scratcli  «ilass  and  (piartz.  But  diamonds 
and  other  stones  are  even  harder.  ToiiLrhness  is  its  ])cculiar 
(piaHty.  To  work  it  needs  [laticnce  of  a  kind  that  is  si*arce 
known  out  of  China.  Is  it  any  marvel  that  the  inhahitants 
of  China  have  carried  the  working  of  jade  to  its  hiirliest 
development  and  inoculated  the  world  with  the  mild  madness 
of  jade  worship? 

The  world  was  early  prepared  for  that  worship.  A  j)re- 
(lilection  for  jade  and  tough  minerals  akin  to  it  is  noted 
among  the  iniperishahle  articles  left  hy  ])eoples  who  lived 
when  Europe  was  not  the  Europe  we  know.  Columhus  and 
his  successors  found  a  jade-like  stone  held  in  great  honor 
among  the  Indians  of  South  and  Central  America.  In  ancient 
European  tombs  of  the  period  of  the  smoothed -stone  imple- 
ments, axes  and  hatchets  of  jade  or  jadeite  point  to  a  vonera- 
iion  for  the  material  that  cannot  hn  explained  on  the  theory 
of  its  beauty  alone^  or  on  that  of  its  toughness.   It  is  probable 
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that  ita  color  attracted  men  at  first,  but  it  is  also  plain  that 
early  man  saw  in  jade  something  specially  good,  or  he  would 
not  have  taken  so  much  trouble  to  find  and  to  carve  it.  As 
always  he  reasoned  by  analogy  from  the  mineral  to  something 
else. 

Jade  undoubtedly  shared  with  certain  other  minerals,  cer- 
tain roots,  oertain  animals,  the  reverence  that  was  accordec] 
to  night,  the  earth,  and  the  imder  world.  It  belonged  to  the 
country  whither  the  sun  retires  at  dusk,  from  which  it  returns 
at  dawn.  The  jade  color  is  seen  in  the  sky  just  above  the  set 
sun  and  just  1)efore  sunrise.  It  also  recalls  the  season  wlieu 
shrubs  and  grass  renew  their  color  and  make  the  earth  green. 
It  holds  the  color  of  vegetation  and  of  the  deep  sea- water. 
These  are  its  cosniical  or  celestial  analogies.  Connected  in 
the  iiiiiid  of  primitive  iiicn  with  spirits  that  may  he  good  or 
had,  as  they  choose,  it  became  a  favorite  for  talismans  and 
amulets  smli  as  are  found  in  the  old  «^raves  of  North  Ani<'ricn. 
tarved  of  shell  or  a  jadi'liko  mineral,  either  for  wearing  on 
the  breast  or  for  piercing  the  cartilage  of  the  nose,  or  the 
lower  lip,  or  the  lobe  of  the  ear.  Amulets  of  Amazon  stone,  a 
kind  of  jade,  have  been  found  in  Egv'pt. 

Hut  jade  was  also  verv  earlv  associated  with  the  inner 
person.  \'ery  early,  in  China  at  any  nite,  the  idea  exist<^<l 
that  a  cup  made  of  jade  gave  health  to  him  who  drank  from 
it,  and,  naturally,  would  counteract  ])oison.  IndecHl,  the  faintest 
dro])  of  ])t)ison  was  supposed  to  cause  the  li(piid  in  which  it 
lay  hiihlcn  t<>  foam  up  when  brought  in  contact  with  jade. 
Emjx'rors,  princes,  governors,  and  others  who  were  e.\j)o>cd  to 
tlie  underhand  attacks  of  rivals,  fiithers  of  families  who  through 
ihcir  own  cruelty  or  the  wickedness  of  others  were  in  danger  of 
the  poison  death,  would  of  course  give  liigh  j^rices  for  cups  of 
jade.  It  was  in  China  and  is  to-(lav  ])re-eminentl v  the  lucky 
stone,  so  that  a  sceptre  carved  out  of  jade  is  one  of  th(» 
that  the  Kfuperor  of  China  is  apt  to  make  to  a  man  whom  he 
wishes  to  honor. 

Sword  handles  and  belt  clasp.s,  oar-rings  and  rings  f  >r  the 
fingers,  bangles  for  the  wrists  and  ankles,  ornaments  lor  the 
hair  of  women,  pipe-.*jteni8,  and  mouth-pieces,  screens  to  place 
before  the  paper  so  that  spies  should  not  read,  paper-weiijlits, 
figures  of  all  sorts,  knickknacks,  bottles  for  medicine,  plates, 
cups,  vases,  sceptres — the  list  of  objects  wrought  by  the  Chines'* 
in  this  tough  material  would  never  end.  To  honor  jade  still 
more  flie  preeious  stones  were  used  as  decorations  and  skilfully 
inlaid;  rims  and  legs  of  gold  were  fitted  to  thin  cups  of  jade, 
which  ring  when  struck  like  a  piece  of  metal.  Sometimes  laxge 
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and  elaborate  pieces  of  furniture  have  been  carved  from  a  single 
block  of  this  hard  material.  A  German  collector,  Alfred 
Schwab  of  Biel,  has  a  rack  for  hats  and  coats  made  from  a 
single  stone.  The  sides  and  back  are  pierced  to  form  fantastic 
figures,  tigers,  rams,  and  other  animals;  eagle's  heads  jut 
forward  as  pegs  for  hats. 

It  may  be  imagined  tliat  a  material  so  iinich  sou<:]it  for 
and  so  costly  would  not  long  remain  without  attempt^  to 
imitate  it.  And  certainly  the  Chinese  have  gone  so  far  in 
the  fabrication  of  a  glass  exactly  like  jade — if  it  may  he  called 
<rlass — that  experts  are  often  at  fault  in  regard  to  small  pieces 
in  wliich  there  is  little  or  no  carving. 

But  all  this  does  not  explain  why  jade  has  held  its  own  so 
V.  1.11  in  competition  witii  other  stones  to  which  curativo  or 
prophylactic  qualities  were  ascribed.  The  clue  is  probably  to 
be  found  in  America.  The  Spaniards  appear  to  have  reicived 
"rom  the  Indians  the  belief  that  the  green  Amazon  stone  resem- 
bling jade  was  good  for  the  kidneys,  but  for  that  matli-r  they 
might  have  found  the  same  idea  at  home.  The  word  "  jade 
is  from  the  Spanish  picdra  de  ijnda,  an  allusion  to  such 
curative  powers,  meaning  stone  of  the  stomach,  or  colic  stone. 
'*  Sympathetic  magic  "  is  the  term  use<]  by  Mr.  J.  U.  Frazer  in 
"  The  Golden  Bough  "  for  this  order  of  superstitious  analogies 
lictween  living  things  and  inanimate.  A  green  stone  was  hung 
against  the  stomach,  if  we  may  believe  (Jalen,  as  a  remedy  for 
cramps.  Thus,  when  the  stone  became  specialized  as  a  remedy 
for  troubles  of  the  bowels,  it  began  a  career  which  is  not 
ended  yet,  passing  from  article  of  medicine  to  fetich  and  lucky 
stone,  thence  to  preventive  poisoning,  then  to  article^  of  luxury, 
and  at  last  to  its  present  position  of  artistic  euiinence.  where 
American  and  European  collectors  disjmtc  fine  pieces  just  as 
they  do  canvases  of  Uembrant  and  figurines  from  Greece  and 
A«a  Minor,  namely,  for  their  beautv  and  artistic  worth. 

Japanese  in  America,  First.  The  first  Japanese  who  came 
to  America  is  said  to  have  been  Manjiro  Nakahama,  a  boy 
of  14  years,  who  was  picked  up  by  an  American  sailing  vessel 
in  the  North  Pacific.  The  boy,  with  some  companions,  had 
railed  out  for  deep-sea  fishing,  and  was  driven  from  home  by 
a  storm.  He  and  his  comrades  suffered  much,  until  they  landed 
on  a  desert  island.  The  boy's  companions  were  left  in  Hawaii, 
after  tiie  narty  was  rescued  by  American  sailors,  but  Nakahama 
came  to  tnis  country,  and  was  sent  to  a  New  England  school. 
He  later  did  good  service  for  the  American  government,  by 
acting  as  interpreter  for  Commodore  Perry  in  the  negotiations 
with  Japan, 
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Jockeys,  Female.  In  England  matches  have  occasionall} 
been  run  between  a  lady  and  a  gentleman  rider.  In  1907  a 
notal^le  episode  occurred  at  Epsom.  A  gentleman  of  local  note 
as  a  rider  and  the  wife  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  rode  a  mile 
race  on  the  Hat  for  £100  a  side.  The  lady  used  a  six-year  old 
gray  niaro  1(>  liands  high.  The  gentleman's  horse,  a  gray 
gelding,  14  hands  high,  had  already  won  in  Ireland  and  in 
Melton  Mowbray.  Moreover,  the  weights  were  slightly  in  his 
favor.  Hence  he  was  the  favorite  at  2  to  1.  To  the  general 
surprise,  the  gray  mare  took  the  lead  from  the  first,  made  all 
the  running,  and  won  easily  by  eight  lengths. 

The  most  famous,  however,  of  all  lady  riders  was  Mrs. 
Thornton,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  some  sensational  racos 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nim  teenth  century.  The  first  took 
place  August  25,  1804,  on  the  Knavesmire  at  York.  It  was 
a  match  between  Captain  Thornton's  Zingarillo  and  Mr.  Flint's 
Thomville  over  a  four-mile  course.  The  stake  was  £101)0. 
Thirty  thousand  spectators  collected  and  the  Yorkshire  constabu- 
lary had  to  ho  called  out  to  maintain  order  and  keep  the 
course  clear.  Mrs.  Thornton  appeared  at  the  starting-poet 
in  a  sensational  costume.  Her  tight-fitting  dress  was  of  imita- 
tion leopard-skin.  Her  sleeves  and  her  cap  were  blue.  The 
betting,  6  to  4,  was  in  her  favor.  But,  though  she  led  for  the 
first  three  miles,  Mr.  Flint  pushed  to  the  front  and  won  easily. 
The  victory  was  unpopular  and  there  were  loud  cries  of  fraud. 
Presently  it  was  averred  that  Flint  had  used  every  device  known 
to  the  unscrupulous  jockey.  Captain  Thornton  refused  to  pay 
the  stakes.  Mr,  Flint  posted  him  as  n  defaulter,  and,  meeting 
him  next  year  at  the  York  races,  struck  him  across  the  shoulders 
with  a  horsewhip.    He  was  arrested  and  fined  for  assault. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Thornton  had  determined  to  r(  deem  her 
defeat.  Her  next  match  was  with  Mr.  Bromhead  for  4  hogs- 
heads of  Burgundy,  with  2000  guineas  forfj  it,  the  lady  her- 
self staking  dOO  guineas.  Mr.  Bromhead  failed  to  appear  and 
paid  the  forfeit,  the  lady  cantering  over  the  course  alone.  Her 
third  race  was  with  the  famous  Frank  Buckle  for  500  rruineas 
a  side.  Buckleys  mount  was  on  Mr.  Bromford's  Allegro,  the 
lady^s  on  a  mare  named  Louisa.  Again  she  startled  the  crowd 
by  her  costume, — purple  cap  and  waistcoat,  long  nankeen  skirts, 
purple  shoep,  and  embroidered  stockings.  Every  inch  of  the 
five  miles  was  hotly  contested,  and  the  race  was  in  doubt  up 
to  the  verv  last,  when  Mrs.  Thornton  just  managed  to  reach 
home  by  half  a  neck. 

  « 

The  village  <>f  LilxTtv*  New  York,  still  remembers  the 
^loits  of  Mrs.  Ada  Evans  IVan  in  1^)06.    She  had  entered 
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lior  liorse  Moorish  Daufc  for  a  couple  of  races  at  a  meeting 
there.  At  tlie  last  luoiiieiit  her  joekey  wired  her  that  he  eouhl 
not  take  the  mount.  She  jiimjK'd  into  a  train,  and,  arriving' 
just  before  the  first  race,  she  with  some  dinieiilty  persuaded 
the  judges  to  let  her  ride  her  own  liorsc.  "Amid  the  shouts 
of  the  gatherecl  thousands/*  we  are  toUl,  slie  raced  round  the 
track  in  the  van  of  ten  stalwart  rivals."  Flushed  with  lier 
success,  she  ran  again,  this  time  in  the  last  race,  and  won 
again  by  the  skin  of  lier  horse's  teeth.  Never  before,  she 
assured  the  gaping  reporters,  had  slie  taken  part  in  a  horse- 
race. 

In  1908  a  Miss  ^larv  Money,  who  claiiTUMl  to  lia\e  won 
twenty-eight  races  and  fourteen  silver  cups  in  various  American 
towns,  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  the  expectation  of  obtaining 
a  riding  license  from  the  French  Jockev  Club. 

Joliet.  On  April  22,  1895,  the  city  c(mncil  of  Joliet, 
111.,  passed  An  Ordinance  Declaring  the  rroj)er  I'ronuncia- 
tion  of  the  Word  Joliet.''  In  the  preamble  it  is  stated  that 
great  confusion  has  arisen  over  the  word,  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  citizens;  that  its  etymology  has  been  carefully  in- 
vestigated, and  that  its  only  correct  pronunciation  lias  been 
determined  by  the  etymological  investigators  at  Joliet.  Then 
we  have  the  first  section  of  the  ordinance: 

Section  1.  That  the  only  ofRcial.  ( orrctt.  ami  jnopor  pronunciation 
an<l  Hp«'IIing  of  the  name  of  this  city  shall  Ik*  Jo  li-ft;  the  accent  on  the 
tirnt  Hvllablf.  with  the  "o"  in  such  first  syllalilc  j)ronouncp«l  in  its  long 
»uund,  aii  la  the  words  "  so,"  *'  no,"  and  "  foe,"  and  that  any  other  pro- 
nunciation be  diflowned  and  discouraged  as  interfering  with  the  desired 
nniformity  in  respect  to  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  our 
eitj. 

The  second  section  of  the  ordinance  provides  that  the  school 
officers  of  the  place  must  enforce  such  rules  as  shall  secure 
the  prescribed  pronunciation  of  Joliet  at  school. 

Etymologically  this  pronunciation  has  not  a  leg  to  stand 
on.  The  city  is  named  after  Louis  Jolliet,  a  seventeenth  century 
French  Canadian  explorer  of  the  Mississippi.  "  We  are  sure/* 
said  the  New  York  Sun  of  May  2, 1895, that  M.  JoUiet  would 
never  have  known  his  own  name  if  it  had  been  spoken  by  any 
one  in  the  way  in  which  the  council  of  the  city  of  Joliet  has 
prescribed  that  it  shall  be  spoken.  The  true  sound  and  the 
original  spelling  of  Jolliet's  name  have  both  been  lost  in  Joliet; 
and  the  people  there  might  as  well  stick  to  the  thing  they 
have  got    We  gnesR  they'll  stick  to  it  anyho.w." 

Jumping  Bean  and  Jumping  Cocoon.  Visitors  to  the 
Soutliw('st<Tn  StJitc!^  and  Mexico  hnvo  often  watched  the  queer 
motions  of  "jumping  beans/'  the  stod-vessels  of  a  plant,  each 
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of  which  contains  the  pupa  of  an  insect  whose  spasmodic  move* 
ments  cause  the  bean  to  hop  and  roll  about. 

The  bean,  whicli  looks  much  like  a  kernel  of  coffee  and  is 
about  the  same  size,  comes  from  the  States  of  Vera  Cruz, 
Sonora  and  Guerrero,  and  is  generally  secured  in  April.  With 
ordinary  care  the  worm  will  live  for  months.  The  bean  should 
be  kept  warm  and  not  be  handled  if  the  worm  is  to  sliow  its 
activity.  The  Mexicans  know  these  beans  as  brincones/'  which 
means  "jumpers."  In  some  sections  they  are  used  in  games 
of  chance,  such  as  placing  them  in  circles  and  seeing  which 
man's  bean  will  hop  from  the  centre  to  the  outer  ring  first. 
Sometimes  large  sums  are  staked  on  this  most  uncertain  result. 

In  the  shops  the  beans  can  be  had  for  a  few  cents,  some- 
times as  low  as  one  cent  and  sometimes  as  high  as  five  cents« 
according  to  the  size  and  the  activity  manifested.  Great 
numbers  of  them  are  mailed  to  curiosity  collectors  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  may  not  infrequently  be  seen  in  shop  windows 
in  New  York  and  other  Eastern  cities. 

Even  more  remarkable  are  the  ^jumping  cocoons''  found 
in  South  Africa.  The  cocoon  is  formed  by  the  mother  insect, 
and  is  very  hard.  The  pupa,  when  ready  to  emerge,  must  cut 
its  way  out.  The  front  of  its  head  has  a  sharp,  chisel-Hke 
edge,  and  by  driving  this  against  the  inside  of  the  shell  it 
gradually  makes  a  hole.  The  violent  motions  of  the  pupa  within 
cause  the  cocoon  to  leap  so  that  one  has  been  seen  to  spring 
out  of  a  small  glass  tumbler. 

John  O'Groat,  or  Johnny  Groat,  the  reputed  builder  of 
John  O'Groat's  house,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  pointed  out 
at  Duncan's  Bay  Head,  on  the  northernmost  point  of  the  main- 
land of  Scotland.  Tradition  is  not  entirely  agreed  as  to  the 
personality  of  John  O'Groat  One  legend  states  that  he  wps 
a  poor  man,  who  used  to  ferry  passengers  over  to  the  island 
of  Stroma  for  a  groai  But  the  most  po})ular  story  makes  him 
the  descendant  of  a  Hollander,  Be  Groot,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
James  lY,  settled  in  the  vicinity,  and  it  goes  on  to  tell  how 
John  and  his  seven  cousins  would  yearly  meet  to  celebrate  the 
memory  of  their  ancestor,  and  have  a  yearly  quarrel  over  the 
(luestion  of  precedence,  until  finally  John  invented  a  method  of 
settling  the  difficulty.  He  built  an  eight-sided  house  of  one 
room,  with  eight  windows  and  eight  doors,  and  an  octagon 
table  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  so  that  all  might  enter  simul- 
taneously, each  at  his  own  door^  and  there  might  be  no  bead 
of  the  table* 
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Kaiser-glocke,  or  Emperor's  Bell,  which  was  hiinp^  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Colofjne  in  the  year  187'),  is  the  fourth  largest 
bell  in  Europe,  bein<r  outclassed  only  hy  three  bells  at  Moscow 
(see  liELL.s,  Big).  All  the  other  bells  of  C'()lo<^ne  Cathedral 
put  together  do  not  equal  this  monster.    Its  dimensions  are: 

feet  in  height,  11  feet  in  diameter,  33  feet  in  circumference; 
its  weight  is  2o  tons,  and  its  clapper  weighs  IG  cwt.  The 
furnace  wherein  the  French  guns  of  which  the  bell  is  made 
were  cooked  consumed  ten  tons  of  coal,  and  burned  furiously 
for  twelve  hours,  melting  down  and  artistically  stewing  no 
less  than  twenty-two  captured  cannon,  some  of  which  were 
licld-jdcccs  of  the  Louis  XIV  ])criod,  taken  from  the  French 
Iioyal  forces  during  their  cami)aign  in  the  Palatinato.  When 
the  fluid  metal  resulting  from  this  grand  brew  of  artillery  was 
turned  on  into  the  mouth  of  the  casting,  it  flowed  freely 
and  incessantly  for  twenty-nine  minutes  ere  the  "  form was 
full  to  the  brim,  and  took  three  weeks  to  cool. 

Kangaroo.  When  Captain  Cook  disc(n'ered  Australia  he 
saw  some  of  the  natives  on  tlu*  shore  with  a  dead  animal  of 
sonic  sort  in  their  })ossession.  Sending  sailors  in  a  little 
boat  to  buy  it  of  them  he  found  it  was  something  (piite  new, 
so  he  sent  tho  sailors  back  to  in(]uire  its  name.  The  sailors, 
not  being  able  to  make  the  natives  understand  them,  received 
the  answer,  "  I  don't  know,"  or,  in  the  Australian  language. 

Kan-ga-roo.''  The  sailors  supposed  this  was  the  name  of 
the  animal,  and  so  reported  it.  Thus  the  name  of  the  curious 
animal  is  the  "  I-don't-know,"  which  is  almost  equal  to  the 
i^arne  given  to  one  of  the  monstrosities  in  Barnum's  '^^useunl, 
tli.-  *  What-is-it?  "  The  Xew  English  Dictionary  holds  that  this 
fitory  is  of  recent  origin  and  lacks  confirmation. 

Key  of  Death.  The  tradition  concerning  this  key  runs  as 
follows:  About  IGOO  a  stranger  named  Tcbaldo  esta))lished 
himself  as  a  merchant  in  Yeniee.  He  sought  the  hand  of  a 
Tomig  lady  in  marriage,  but  she,  being  already  engaged,  refused 
him.  Enraged,  he  manufactured  for  himself  a  formidable 
weapon.  Tliis  was  a  large  key.  The  handle  turned  easily 
nnd  disclosed  a  sprinsr  which,  being  pressed,  sent  out  from 
the  other  end  of  the  key  a  needle  so  fine  that  it  entered  the 
flesh  and  buried  itself  there  without  leaving  any  external  trace. 
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Armed  with  this  weapon  TeUaldo  waited  at  the  church  door 
for  the  maiden  as  she  passed  in  to  her  marriage.    Then,  un- 
perceived,  he  sent  the  slender  needle  into  the  breast  of  the 
bridegroom^  who,  seized  with  a  sharp  pain  from  an  nnknowzi 
canse^  fainted,  was  carried  home,  and  soon  died,  his  strange 
Uhiess,  baffling  the  skill  of  physicians.  Again  Tebaldo  demanded 
the  maiden's  hand,  and  again  he  was  refused.   In  a  few  dajss 
both  her  parents  died  in  a  like  mysterious  manner.  Suspicion 
was  excited.    On  examination  of  the  bodies  the  smidl  steel 
instrument  was  found  in  the  flesh.  There  was  universal  terror; 
no  one  felt  that  his  own  life  was  secure.    The  young  ladjr 
went  into  a  convent  during  her  mourning,  and,  after  a  feir 
months,  Tebaldo  begged  to  see  and  speak  with  her,  hoping 
now  to  bend  her  to  his  will.   She,  with  an  instinctive  horror 
of  this  man,  who  had  from  the  first  been  displeasing  to  her, 
returned  a  decisive  negative;  whereupon  Tebaldo  contrived  to 
wound  her  through  the  grate.   On  returning  to  her  room  she 
felt  a  pain  in  her  breast,  and  discovered  a  single  drop  of  blood. 
Surgeons  were  hastily  summoned.  Taught  by  the  past,  they  cut 
into  the  wounded  part,  extracted  the  needle,  and  saved  her  life. 
Tebaldo  was  suspected,  his  house  was  searched,  the  key  dis- 
covered, and  he  perished  on  the  gallows. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Duke  Francis  of  Padua  had  a 
poisoned  key  of  a  similar  character,  which  unlocked  his  private 
library.  When  he  desired  to  rid  himself  of  an  obnoxiooa 
member  of  his  household  or  suite,  he  would  send  him  to  bring 
a  certain  volume  from  his  bookcase.  As  the  key  was  turned 
in  the  lock,  out  shot  a  poisoned  needle,  stabbed  the  hand  of 
the  holder,  and  instantly  shot  back  again.  Examination  of  the 
hand  revealed  only  a  small,  dark-t}lue  spot,  but  in  a  few 
moments  the  person  grew  strangely  giddy,  and  would  be  found 
on  the  floor,  apparently  in  a  fit.  In  twenty-four  hours  he  would 
be  dead,  apparently  of  apoplexy. 

In  Edgar  Saltus's  remarkable  story,  ''The  Truth  about 
Tristrem  Varick,''  the  hero  uses  a  somewhat  similar  instrument 
to  rid  himself  of  the  man  who  has  wronged  him. 

Key  West.  The  name  of  this  island  has  no  reference  to 
position,  for  ''west''  is  simply  a  corruption  of  the  Spanidi 
hueso,  bone.  "  Key "  (written  Cayo  by  the  Spaniards)  is  the 
corruption  of  an  American  Indian  word  signifying  an  islet, 
sandbiank,  or  rock  in  the  sea.  It  is  applied  to  numerous  rocky 
islands  of  the  West  Indies,  and  generally  with  reference  to  some 
more  considerable  body  of  land  in  the  neighborhood.  Thus, 
we  have  the  Florida  Keys  and  the  Keys  of  New  Providence. 
Eleuthera,  and  Abaco,  the  three  latter  being  islands  m  the 
Bahama  group. 
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The  Spanish  discoverers  of  Key  West,  a  small  coral  island 
which  constitutes  the  southernmost  point  of  land  in  the  United 
States,  gave  it  the  name  of  Cayo  llueso,  from  the  quantities 
of  long-unburied  human  bones  which  they  found  strewn  over 
the  coast,  and  which  were  believed  to  have  lain  there  ever 
since  about  the  j^ear  1700,  when  many  inter-tribal  battles  were 
fought  by  the  Indians  then  occupying  the  numerous  islands 
incliifled  in  the  Florida  Keys. 

For  many  years  the  island  was  but  the  haunt  of  smugglers 
and  pirates,  but  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  thriving  and  im- 
portant of  our  naval  stations.  Key  West,  or  Thompson's 
Island,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  was  settled  in  1822,  and  the 
city  was  named  Port  Rodgers,  or  Allentown.  Its  broad  streets 
are  i)icturesquely  surrounded  by  tropical  shrub  plants  of  the 
most  gorgeous  description. 

From  its  situation  iK\Tr  a  dangerous  reef,  in  waters  greatly 
frequented  by  shipping,  its  i)rincipal  occupation  is  wrecking," 
— that  is,  saving  goods  and  rendering  assistance  to  vessels  that 
have  failed  to  clear  the  Florida  reefs.  The  salvage  company 
employs  50  vessels,  manned  chiefly  by  Conchs,  or  natives  of 
the  Bahama  Islands. 

The  remarkable  chain  of  rocky  islets  called  the  Florida 
Kiys  begins  at  the  Cape,  and  extends  nearly  200  miles  in  a 
southwesterly  direction,  ending  in  a  cluster  of  sand-heaped 
rocks,  known  as  the  Tortugas,  from  the  vast  numbers  of  turtles 
with  which  they  are  frequented.  Key  West  has  been  described 
as  being  "to  Cuba  what  Gibraltar  is  to  Ceuta;  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  what  Gibraltar  is  to  the  Mediterranean/* 

Keyne,  Well  of  St.  This  well,  situate  about  three  miles 
from  the  town  of  Liskeard  and  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Keyne,  is  the  most  celebrated  spring  in 
Cornwall.  The  only  things  at  all  striking  in  the  locality  are 
five  hirge  trees  (two  oak,  two  ash,  and  one  elm),  growing  as 
if  from  one  root,  imuiodiately  above  the  well.  The  chief  attrac- 
tion of  tlie  well  lies  in  the  supposed  magic  quality  of  its  water. 
This  has  always  made  it  a  favorite  place  of  resort  with  all 
lovers  of  the  marvellous,  who  flock  to  drink  the  limpid  stream, 
lif»piiiL'  thereby  to  obtain  that  power  it  is  supposed  capable  of 
( i.iif(  rring.  Kobcrt  Southey  thus  describes  its  virtues  in  a 
humorous  poem  entitled  the  "  Well  of  St.  Keyne:'' 

If  the  husband  of  this  gifted  widl 

Shall  drink  before  liis  wife, 
A  ha{>py  man  thenceforth  is  he. 

For  he  shall  he  master  for  life. 

But  if  the  wife  should  drink  of  it  ilrrt»  r 
Ood  help  the  liusband  then. 
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The  Bev.  Wbittakcr  says,  that  ^'not  one  husband  in  Corn- 
wall has  been  known  for  a  century  past  to  take  advantage  of 
the  quality,  and  to  secure  his  sovereigntj  for  ever;  the  ad- 
vantage is  generously  resigned  up  to  our  wives,  and  the 
daughters  of  St.  Eeyne  reign  in  every  family/' 

KhakL  Accident  led  to  the  invention  of  the  olive-colored 
cloth  known  by  this  name  and  used  mainly  for  soldiers'  uniform. 
British  troops  in  India  formerly  wore  a  cotton  cloth  of  greenish 
brown.  It  always  faded  when  washed  with  soap.  A  business 
man  from  England,  discussing  this  defect  with  some  British 
officers,  casually  remarked  that  a  fortune  awaited  the  manu- 
facturer who  miglit  discover  a  process  for  making  a  cotton 
drill  that  would  not  fade.  One  of  the  officers,  a  young  man, 
took  the  hint.  He  hired  a  skilful  dyer  and  the  two  began  a 
systematic  search  for  an  olive  dye  for  cotton  cloth  that  wonld 
not  yield  to  soap  or  soda.  Years  were  spent  in  vain  experi- 
ments. One  day  they  liappencd  upon  a  bit  of  dyed  cloth,  lying 
amid  hundreds  of  similar  scraps,  that  retained  its  color  under 
the  severest  tests.  The  puzzling  part  of  it  all  was  that  this« 
scrap  had  been  derived  from  a  piece  of  cloth  that  had  been 
subject  to  the  same  processes.  For  a  long  time  the  experi- 
menters tried  to  solve  the  riddle.  The  one  bit  of  cloth  of 
khaki  mentioned  was  the  only  piece  that  kept  its  color  against 
all  attacks. 

Finally  by  the  merest  chance  they  hit  upon  the  secret.  Tlie 
dye  in  which  this  scrap  had  been  dip)>ed  had  remained  for  a 
time  in  a  metal  dish  of  a  peculiar  kind.  This  metal,  in  con- 
nection with  the  chemicals  of  the  dve,  had  furnished  the  verv 
thing  needed.  They  made  the  experiment  with  other  pieces,  the 
dye  held,  and  their  fortunes  were  made. 

Kindergarten.  Frederick  Wilhehn  Auiriist  Froebel  (178t;- 
1852)  was  bom  in  a  small  village  in  Thuringia,  Germany.  His 
childhood  was  sad  and  solitary.  His  father  was  a  poverty- 
stricken  clergyman,  whose  second  wife.  a  real  stepmother." 
alternately  neglected  or  abused  the  child.  Probahly  the  home 
was  not  free  from  conjugial  discord,  for,  when  one  of  his  elder 
brothers  came  home  on  a  vacation,  little  Friedrich,  thawed  oi't 
of  his  reserve  by  fraternal  solicitude,  naively  inquired  why  Go<l 
had  not  made  all  people  men  or  all  women,  so  that  there  should 
be  no  quarrelling.  His  brother,  undertaking  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem, explained  to  him  the  processes  of  vegetation,  the  com- 
pensating nature  of  imperfections  in  male  and  female  flowers 
and  how  the  harmonies  of  beauty  and  use  were  born  out  of 
the  clash  of  oppositos.  This,  he  says,  was  to  him  the  be- 
ginning of  all  satisfactory  thought,  and  ever  after  Nature  as 
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seem  in  vegetation  was  his  normal  school.  Another  fmitful 
object  lesson  was  unconscionslv  furnished  to  him  by  woribnen 
employed  in  repairing  the  old  village  chnrch.  His  principal 
amusement  was  to  watch  them  from  the  window  of  the  rectory 
and,  by  utilizing  such  pieces  of  furniture  as  he  was  able  to 
move,  to  imitate  them  in  their  labor.  It  was  the  recollection 
of  this  unsatisfied  building  instinct  which  suggested  to  him, 
in  later  years,  that  children  ought  to  be  provided  with  ma- 
terials for  building  amontr  their  playthin^rs.  But  he  was  thirty- 
two  years  old  before  he  devoted  himself  to  his  life-work,  the 
previous  years  having  gone  to  university  study  at  Jena,  teach- 
ing science  in  the  Weiss  Museum  of  Mineralogs'  at  Berlin,  and 
three  year>'  service  as  a  volunteer  in  the  (lernian  army,  1813— 
lSir».  Having  spent  two  years  with  Pestalozzi  at  Yverdon,  Ik^ 
began  the  application  of  his  own  system,  which  grew  out  of 
that  of  the  Swiss  educjitnr,  to  the  training  of  liis  nephews 
and  nieces.  It  was  fourteen  yt^irs  Ix'fore  another  school  was 
started.  His  own  iinally  failed  for  lai'k  of  support.  His  teach- 
ing rented  on  this  fundamental  principle,  that  the  starting- 
point  of  all  we  see,  know,  or  are  conscious  of,  is  action,  and 
therefore  that  human  development  must  hegin  in  action.  Life, 
action,  and  knowlcdfre  were  to  him  the  three  notes  of  one 
harmonious  chord  ;  hook  study  even  suhservient  to  the  discipline 
of  iIh*  mental  and  }>hysical  power  through  ohscrvation  and 
active  work.  The  authorities  of  the  country  met  his  efforts 
at  first  with  inditference,  then  with  opposition,  and  in  1851 
the  govcrnnu'nt  at  Berlin,  without  assiirning  any  reason,  for- 
liade  anv  kindergarten  to  l)e  cstahlished  within  the  Prussian 
df)minions.  This  check  iu  reality  was  his  death-blow,  and  the 
next  year  was  Ids  last. 

When  a  friend  was  lamenting  over  the  slow  advance  of  his 
method,  he  replied,  "  If,  three  hundred  years  after  my  death, 
it  shall  be  completely  estahlished,  I  shall  rejoice  in  heaven/* 

Fifteen  years  after  his  death,  however,  the  prospects  did 
not  seem  very  bright.  FrochePs  own  country  had  rejected  him 
nlt'Mjother.  Prussia  had  excluded  him  by  ministerial  edict. 
In  Prussia,  however,  the  ahle  daughter  of  an  able  mother — 
the  Empress  Frederick  William — had  educated  her  own  chil- 
dren on  his  plan  in  their  country  and  headed  a  society  to 
iutroduce  the  system  into  her  native  England. 

France  still  waited  for  the  fall  of  the  empire  to  see  the 
introduction,  without  credit,  of  the  methods  of  Froebd  in  her 
iccha  maiemelles,  or  "mother  schools."  Austria-Hungary, 
under  the  dawning  liberty  bom  of  disaster,  was  beginning  to 
introduce  kindergartens^  a  work  in  which  Hungary  has  made 
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v>]HH'in\  |)ro<iress.  Italy  had  already  (1808  and  1811)  seen  tlie 
first  kindiT^rartrns  opened,  which,  after  twenty  years  of  nnite<I 
freedom,  were  to  furnish  the  instructors  to  graft  the  new 
system  on  the  puhlic  schools  of  the  kingdom.  Finland,  that 
little  enclave  of  home  rule  which  lies  in  the  despotism  of 
Russia  like  tlie  few  limpid  drops  locked  in  the  unyieldinrr 
crystal,  was  to  introduce  it  a  dozen  years  later.  England, 
which  was  reor^anizinfj  its  school  system  hv  the  education  act 
of  1870,  paid  no  heed  to  the  new  nu'thod  ;  and  nearly  twenty 
years  later,  a  teacher  or  two  appointed  hy  the  London  school- 
board,  slight  recognition  elsewhere,  and  a  vigorous  l)ut  some- 
what inefTeetuiil  propaganda  showed  all  the  jirogress  Tuade. 
In  London,  in  Manchester,  in  Duhlin,  excellent  institutions 
exist,  hut  *' as  regards  intluencing  puhlic  opinion  scarcely 
anything  had  heen  done,''  even  in  1889.  Talcott  WILLIAMS, 
The  KindrrtjnrtfH  Movement,  Century. 

Switzerland  iiad  been  the  first  country  in  the  world  to 
adopt  Froehers  method.  This  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  then  tiie  only  republic  in  Europe.  The  kindergarten, 
as  Mr.  Williams  says,  is  especially  adapted  to  training  childhood 
in  a  democratic  state:  because  it  recognizes  the  voluntary 
activity  of  the  individual  as  the  best  means  of  education,  and 
social  contact  as  its  best  medium,  Froebel  himself  refused  to 
educate  a  dukr's  son  alone.  lie  sought  for  his  own  nephews 
and  nieces  the  c()mpanionship  which  the  common  school  bring-s. 
and  which  is  to-day  too  often  shunned  to  the  mutual  loss  of 
rich  and  poor." 

It  was  FroebeFs  own  opinion  that  the  spirit  of  American 
nationality  was  "the  only  one  in  the  world  with  which  his 
method  was  in  complete  harmony  and  to  which  its  legitimate 
institutions  would  pres(»nt  no  barriers."  Not  long  before  his 
death  he  had  said,  *Mf  they  will  not  recognize  and  support 
my  cause  in  my  native  country,  I  will  go  to  America,  where 
a  new  life  is  freely  unfolding  itself  and  a  now  education  of 
man  will  find  a  footing.''  The  success  of  his  discipk^s  who 
have  established  kindergartens  in  our  cities  makes  this  desire 
a  pro])hecy.  Among  these  disciples  women  played  a  dis- 
tinguished part.  Mi-<  Elizjibeth  Palmer  IVabody  led  in  the 
vigorous  polemic.  In  her  wake  there  aj)])eared  women  of  social 
and  j)ersonal  eminence  who  put  theory  into  practice  by  organiz- 
ing free  kindergartens.  It  was  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow,  daughter 
of  a  man  prominent  in  affairs  and  politics,  who  opened  the  first 
school  in  St.  Tx)uis  in  1873.  Under  the  influence  of  Dr.  William 
T.  Harris,  this  school  was  early  incorporated  in  the  public 
ichool  system.   In  Boston  it  was  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  wife 
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of  the  fortunate  possessor  of  the  largest  collection  of  Milletii 
in  the  world,  who  opened  the  school  first  in  1868.  So  early 
as  1877  the  city  took  over  14  schools  and  800  pupils  after  the 
most  carefnl  in(|uin'  and  experiment  yet  given  the  kindergarten 
in  our  educational  history.  In  Philadolphia  Miss  Anna 
Hallowell,  a  school-teacher,  led  the  way  in  1879.  In  San  Fran- 
(iVco  the  leader  was  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  teacher  of  a  Bihle- 
ch<<,  l)acked  hv  the  wives  of  new-made  millionaires  and  ahlv 
seconded  by  a  young  woman,  ]\frs.  Kate  Dou^rlas  Wig<rin,  who 
in  1880  repeated  in  Xew  York  the  labors  for  this  reform  wliich 
she  had  hcfrun  in  San  Francisco  ten  years  In'foro. 

Kings,  Curious,  'ilie  ^rroat  Bismarck  could  barely  tolerate 
the  littlt^  kiuL's  and  <rrnn(l  dukes  with  whom  ho  had  to  deal  in 
wieldinof  the  German  Empire.  To  his  Boswell,  l^r.  Busch,  he 
ever  spoke  of  them  with  the  utmost  contempt,  and  he  seems 
to  have  disposed  of  them  with  scant  courtesy  when  they  got 
in  his  wav  or  worried  him. 

"They  are  like  flies."  he  said:  "there  is  no  <jettin<r  rid 
of  them.  But  Weimar  is  the  worst  of  the  lot.  lie  said  to  me 
to-day,  'Please  tell  me  where  di<l  you  disa))pear  to  so  (juickly 
y«''sterday?  I  should  have  been  glad  to  put  some  further  ques- 
tions to  you.'  I  replied.  'That  was  exactly  it,  your  l^)yal 
Tli;j]jnoss.  1  bad  business  to  do,  and  could  not  enter  into  a 
lenirthy  conversation.'  Tie  fancies  that  tlie  whole  world  has 
been  created  merelv  for  bis  sake,  for  his  amusement,  the  im- 
provement of  bis  education,  and  the  satisfaction  of  his  curiosity, 
which  is  insatia])l<\  and  be  h'.\<  alxolutely  no  tact.  Somebody 
ub>erved  that,  as  a  rule,  hi'  dot's  not  tliink  of  what  bo  savs.  but 
rather  repeats  |)b rases  that  Ik*  has  learned  by  rote,  ^rittracbt 
told  another  story  al)out  this  auirust  {)ersonaire:  Someone  was 
intrf)duced  to  him.  'Ah!  A'erv  ]»leased  indetMl.  T  have  heard 
80  inucb  to  your  credit.    Let  me  see,  what  was  it  T  beard?"' 

His  Majesty  of  Weimar,  however,  and  the  other  kinglets 
or  dukelets  of  Germany,  had  a  legitimafi'  claim  to  llieir  titles 
in  that  thev  bad  inberitc(l  the  riixbt  divine  to  tr<>vrin  wronir. 
There  have  been  other  so-called  kings  who  were  not  born  in  the 
purple,  but  have  assumed  the  title  without  the  dignity  or  have 
had  it  thrust  upon  them,  thus  adding  materially  to  the  gayety 
of  nations.  The  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw  a 
number  of  these  burlesque  royalties.  First  in  order  of  time, 
probably,  was  a  French  adventurer.  Baron  do  Thierry,  who  at 
the  head  of  100  followers  recruited  in  Sydney,  Australia,  pro- 
claimed himself  King  of  Xew  Zealand.  He  had  not  sufficient 
funds  to  maintain  a  monarchy.  TTis  subjects  deserted  and 
his  reign  collapsed.    In  the  year  1810,  when  Xew  Zealand  had 
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just  begun  to  whet  the  cupidity  of  ChristeDdom,  a  race  was  run 
from  Sydney  between  a  British  and  a  Freneh  man-of-war.  The 
former  won  by  a  few  hours,  and  so  secured  New  Zealand  for 
the  British  crown. 

Two  famous  adventurers  followed  on  the  heels  of  Thierry. 
David  (1e  Mayrena  founded  the  Malay  kingdom  of  Sedan  in 
the  IMiilippines,  but  was  soon  after  assassinated  by  his  so-caUcd 
subjects.  A  happier  yet  not  altogether  a  happy  fate  was  re- 
served for  liis  (  nnt(  raporary,  a  certain  Antoine-Orelie  de  Tounens^ 
a  lawyer  at  Periqueux,  who  obtained  such  influence  over  a 
South  American  tribe  that  he  blossomed  forth  as  Antoine- 
Orelie  I,  King  of  Araucania.  Tliis  country  lies  just  south  of 
Chili,  an<l  boasts  of  being  the  only  portion  of  the  New 
World  that  has  never  been  conquered  by  the  white  man. 
Antoine's  subjects,  also,  rose  in  rebellion  when  they  wearied 
of  tlio  kiiif;  whom  they  had  originally  welcomed,  and  His 
Majesty  had  to  flee  back  tO  Frnnrc,  where  he  died  (1880)  in 
comparative  poverty,  though  not  without  bequeathing  his  crown 
to  his  secretary.  That  gentleman,  Qustav  Achille  Laviarde, 
assumed  the  title  of  Acliille  I,  but  was  content  to  rule  his 
kingdom  from  the  height  of  his  rooms  in  the  Place  des  Trone, 
Paris,  and  do  a  little  dealing  in  Araucanian  decorations  with 
French  "  gogos  "  and  parvenues.  He  would  exhibit  with  much 
pride  the  will  of  the  first  king  of  Araucania.  This  docu- 
ment, written  in  cryptographical  diaracters,  was  translated  by 
a  sworn  translator  on  January  1880;  authenticated  by  the 
minister  of  the  interior,  and  registered  by  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs.  It  was  stamped  with  the  seal  of  royalty,  and 
appointed  Achille  J^aviarde  heir  to  the  throne,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  members  of  the  Tounens  family.  The  acceptance  of  M. 
Achille  Laviarde  was  joined  to  this  document. 

Even  at  the  present  day,  in  many  a  group  of  the  East  or 
West  Indies  or  other  far-away  archipelago,  one  may  hear  of  a 
white  man,  Oerman,  American,  English,  or  what  not,  who  has 
made  himself  the  potentate  of  some  little  island  practically 
unknown  to  the  world  at  large.  Vnless  the  possession  is  de- 
cidedly important  the  government  which  happens  to  have  that 
particular  section  of  the  world  under  its  wing  says  nothing  and 
all  goes  serenely  along.  There  are  likewise  several  rulers  in 
this  section  of  the  world  whose  fathers  or  grandfathers  were 
the  original  white  kin<j^  ;nid  who  succeeded  to  their  thrones 
and  a  share  of  native  blood.  The  Boss  dynasty  of  the  Cocoa 
Islands  (q.v.)  is  conspicuous. 

The  heirs  of  William  Webster,  "  King  of  Waiou/'  have 
made  tiiemselves  famous  in  international  litigation  by  their 
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daim  against  New  Zealand  for  territory  worth  two  million  and 
a  half  dollars.  Webster  was  an  American.  He  had  been  a 
ship's  carpenter  on  a  whaler,  but  had  deserted  to  cast  his  lot 
in  with  a  small  band  of  settlers  scattered  here  and  there  in 
Ancklandy  amid  the  villagers  of  its  cannibal  lords. 

The  great  Coromandel  chief  Imown  to  the  white  men  as 
Hooknose  became  the  friend  of  the  deserting  whaler,  and  he 
married  the  daughter  of  the  chief.  His  busy  mind  not  con- 
tent with  mere  proprietorship  of  the  vast  areas  of  native 
domains  he  had  acquired  of  which  he  claimed  possession,  he 
established  trading  stations  all  over  the  Gulf  and  Firth  of 
Thames.  Through  these  he  reaped  a  large  profit  at  the  time  . 
of  the  influx  of  immigration  to  New  South  Wales,  by  buying 
shiploads  of  maize,  potatoes,  and  other  food  from  the  natives 
and  sending  them  across  to  Australia.  His  head-quarters  were 
at  the  native  village  of  Herskine,  where  the  Maoris  lived  in 
large  native  ^whares/'  and  where  he  kept  a  boarding  house 
for  the  benefit  of  the  numerous  adventurous  spirits  who  came 
and  went  and  with  whom  money  or  kind  was  frequently 
plentiful. 

It  was  then  that,  from  the  influence  and  power  he  pos- 
sessed, Webster  became  known  as  the  ^  King  of  Waiou/' 

In  1849  he  returned  to  the  United  States  to  join  the 
California  goldseekers,  and  he  then  disappeared  from  view, 
but  his  memory  still  lives  through  his  litigant  heirs. 

Another  famous  deserter — ^from  a  whaling  ship  also,  thougli 
in  this  case  from  an  English  one — ^was  Patrick  Watkins,  a 
red-headed  Irishman,  who  rose  to  be  King  of  the  Galapagos 
Islands  lying  off  the  coast  of  Ecuador  in  South  America. 
Charles  Island  was  the  scene  of  his  landing.  The  exact  spot 
is  known  to  this  day  as  Pat's  Passage.  King  Patrick  he 
called  himself,  and  for  several  years  he  ruled  the  islands  and 
made  slaves  of  some  sailormen  who  landed  there.  He  is  said 
to  have  heen  responsible  for  the  first  sea  post-office  established 
there,  that  being  the  way  devised  by  one  sea  captain  to  warn 
others  of  the  presence  on  the  islands  of  King  Patrick. 

He  turned  up  later  in  Payta,  Peru,  where  he  souglit  to 
make  a  Peruvian  girl  his  queen.  He  actually  got  her  con- 
gent  to  accompany  him  back  to  his  island  kingdom,  but  Pat  was 
caught  one  day  hiding  upon  a  vessel  and  seized  by  the  author- 
ities. He  died  in  jail,  and  thus  the  reign  of  the  King  of  the 
Galapagos  came  to  an  untimely  end. 

Commodore  David  Porter,  father  of  Admiral  Porter,  visited 
the  islands  in  his  ship,  the  Essex,  during  the  war  of  1813  and 
broufrht  back  the  story,  of  King  Patrick.  Porter  made  the 
islands  his  head-quarters  while  he  raided  British  whaling  ships 
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during  the  war.  The  ships  were  accustomed  to  put  in  there 
for  water  and  fresh  vegetables  and  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the 
Americans. 

David  Glasgow  Farragut  was  a  midshipman  on  the  Etsex, 
and  he  kept  a  journal  of  the  cruise.  In  telling  of  one  of  the 
expeditions  he  wrote  in  1813: 

^'We  then  separated,  our  ship  going  to  Charles  Island  to 
examine  the  post-office — a  letter-box  nailed  to  a  tree,  in  which 
whalers  and  other  visitors  deposited  records  of  their  move* 
mcnts.   Found  nothing  new  but  some  fresh  tracks  of  men." 

A  man  who  visited  the  island  in  1884  described  this  sea 
post-office  as  consisting  then  of  a  candle-box  nailed  to  a  tree, 
and  said  that  it  looked  old  enough  to  be  the  same  box  found 
by  Farragut. 

In  the  early  '90s  the  British  warship  Amphion  visited  the 
Galapagos  and'  erected  a  new  post-office  to  commemorate  her 
visit.  The  crew  of  the  warship  put  a  new  box  on  top  of  a 
post  on  the  beach  above  high  water  and  cut  the  name  of  their 
ship  in  It.  Since  then  it  has  been  the  custom  of  callers  at  the 
post-office  to  inscribe  their  names  on  the  post  as  a  sort  of 
postmark. 

In  the  later  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  young  Archibald 
C.  Everett  was  a  New  York  stock-broker  and  a  man  about 
town.  The  stock  market  went  back  on  him:  he  deserted 
civilization,  and  finally  wound  up  in  Arorai,  one  of  the  Gilbert 
Islsnds.  In  all  the  glory  of  a  white  flannel  suit  he  burst  upon 
King  Rovaka,  who  held  the  suzerainty  under  a  British  pro- 
tectorate. He  pleased  and  was  pleased.  Briefly  he  married  the 
king's  daughter  and  suceoodcd  to  his  throne.  The  New  York 
Sun  of  May  18,  1911.  thus  summed  up  his  tale  of  felicity  aa 
ingenuously  confided  to  a  reporter  when  King  Everett  last 
visited  New  York: 

Two  liun<lrod  odci  wives;  lie  isn't  ronoornod  onougli  to  count  tlmo. 

Porff'ct  doiiH'stic  Imnmmy  the  vejir  nunul.  ruin  or  shino. 

A  {>o|)uiatiuii  which  thinks  it  un  iionor  to  incn-at^e  hia  harem. 

Lobster  and  chicken,  as  in  tlie  old  Broadway  days. 

Mufh  time  to  think  thinjjs  over. 

IMcnty  of  cocoanut  millc*  wine,  and  palm  cider,  quite  as  effective 

aa  any  of  thv  linits. 
King))  for  friends. 

The  right  to  live  among  gentle  cannibals  without  fear  of  being  used 

for  furl. 

Hi!  has  never  n  fn^iNl  to  marry  any  one  ainco  he's  Uvn  kinp. 
Up  has  often  married  a  dozen  or  so  in  one  month,  to  accommodate 
ambitiouM  parents. 

He  is  rich  as  riches  go  in  the  Gilbert  Isles. 

Is  he  hap]>yr   Well,  he  came  back  and  told  all  these  things  witli 
a  smile  on  bis  face. 
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In  the  year  lUlO  there  came  to  the  little  town  of  Albion, 
in  Illinois,  the  story  of  how  one  of  its  former  citizens  had  dietl 
the  king  of  a  Fiji  island,  after  a  prosperous  rei<^n  of  twenty- 
five  years.  His  name  was  P^dward  Thompson.  He  had  wooed 
and  won  and  then  been  jilted  by  a  belle  of  his  own  town.  In 
despair  he  had  lied  to  San  Francisco  and  sailed  for  the  South 
Seas.  On  the  island  of  Naikeva,  in  the  Fijis,  he  met  his  fate. 
Her  name  was  the  Princess  Lakanitn.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  the  native  king  by  a  Spanish  half-breed.  She  fell  in  love 
with  the  white  man  with  the  blue  eves.  He  did  not  yield  to 
her  entreaties  that  he  should  stny.  But,  knowing  that  revolu- 
tion was  in  the  air,  he  promised  to  return  in  ease  her  lifi'  was 
evQT  imperilled.  So  he  sailed  away  to  other  islands.  Probably 
he  had  almost  forgotten  his  promise  when  one  day,  as  he  hiy 
smoking  on  the  deck  of  the  schooner,  a  canoe  came  alongside 
and  a  native  of  Naikeva  called  up  and  asked  if  the  ^' white 
man  with  the  blue  eyes was  still  with  them.  When  he  found 
Thompson  he  implored  him  to  come  hack  and  save  the  princess 
and  her  father  from  death. 

That  night  the  schooner  set  out  for  Naikeva,  and  they 
arrived  there  just  in  time  to  fight.  The  old  king  and  his  enemy 
were  both  killed  in  the  battle,  but  Thompson  and  his  men  at  the 
head  of  the  royal  forces  completely  routed  the  revolutionists. 
Thompson,  however,  was  hurt,  and  on  his  recovery  was  taken 
with  one  of  the  fevers  that  play  havoc  with  the  health  of  the 
islanders.  The  princess  nursed  him  back  to  health  and  begged 
him  to  stay  with  her.  By  this  time  he  was  very  much  in  love 
with  the  dusky  queen  and  decided,  since  he  was  at  war  with 
American  women  and  their  insincerity,  that  he  would  stay. 
And  so  the  traders  sailed  away  and  left  him  happy  with  his 
brown-skinned  love. 

Of  all  Yankee  rulers  in  savage  parts  the  longest  and  most 
peaceful  reign  was  enjoyed  by  David  (yKeefe,  the  King  of 
Yap.  David,  to  be  sure,  was  an  American  only  by  adoption, 
for  he  was  born  in  Tipperary.  He  emigrated  to  Savannah. 
Georgia,  married  there,  became  the  father  of  a  girl  baby,  and 
in  1871  sailed  away  for  China.  His  ship  was  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Yap.  He  escaped,  and  within  a  few  years  was  king 
of  the  {'oiintry,  through  a  sort  of  progressive  assimilation.  He 
was  never  formally  voted  into  power.  He  simply  arfjuirod  all 
the  pro|)erty  of  the  tribal  chiefs,  assuniod  the  regal  title,  and 
designed  a  royal  ensign  emblazoned  with  the  letters  O'K.  Above 
this  floated  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Then  he  built  himself  a 
castle  on  Terang,  one  of  the  three  islands  of  the  Yap  group. 
Every  six  months  he  sent  his  wife  a  share  in  his  profits  and 
a  promise  to  return  home  soon.  Digitized  by  Google 
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That  promise  lie  was  fati'd  never  to  keep.  One  day  hi  > 
Majesty  was  sur])rised  l)y  the  aj)j)r()iKh  of  a  triumphal  procc*?- 
sion  escorting  a  hride  whom  the  chiefs  had  selected  for  him. 
In  vain  he  protested.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  siorv  he  sent 
home.  The  dusky  lady  was  forced  upon  liim.  She  Lccame  his 
consort  under  the  name  of  Queen  Doily  boy.  She  bore  him 
seven  children. 

In  May,  HHil.  after  a  thirty  years'  absence,  Mrs.  O'Keefc 
in  Savannah  received  a  letter  from  King  David  enclosing  $*200<* 
and  annoniicing  that  lie  would  return  hcfon^  the  year  was  out 
It  is  known  that  with  two  of  his  sons  he  sailed  for  llong  K«inL' 
on  one  of  his  own  schooners,  the  Santa  Cruz.  Nothing  more 
is  known.  Ship  and  kinir  and  ])rinces  disap])ean'd  forever.  Mrs. 
O'Keefe  and  her  daughter,  now  a  married  woman  with  a  child, 
despatched  a  lawyer  lo  Yap.  He  landed  there  in  the  spring 
of  The  missing  king  had  left  an  estate  valued  at  n 

million  dollars.  He  had  also  left  a  will  which  ignored  tht- 
genuine  Mrs.  0*Ke(»fe,  hut  made  the  daughter  a  legatee  to  a 
not  in<-onsidf'ral»le  amount  and  divided  the  bulk  of  his  property 
between  (,)u{'i  n  Dollyhoy  and  her  children, 

Kipling  wrote  a  story,  "The  Man  Who  Would  he  King.** 
America  can  boast  of  a  man  who  wouldn't  ))e  king.     He  is 
Lieutenant  Charles  S.  Kipley,  of  the  United  Sta((>s  Xavy.  J^inct* 
early  colonial  days  the  Kipleys  have  dwelt  along  the  rock-hound 
coast  of  Maine  as  sailors  and  fishermen.    Early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  one  of  the  family  had  set  sail  for  the  Orient 
around   Tape  Horn  and  never  returned.     Late  in  the  >anic 
century  Charles  S.  IJipley,  a  great-grandnepliew  of  the  nns^sing 
man,  was  in  the  Samoan  archi|»elago  aboard  the  V.  S.  Ship 
VdndnJin.    H  was  during  the  triangular  imbroglio  that  ahno-t 
precij)itated   war  between   (Jermany,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States.    Old  King  Malietoa  looked  uj)on  the  Americans 
as  his  friends.    He  took  a  special  interest  in  Lieut(»nant  Kipley, 
plied  him  with  (pu'stions,  and  told  him  in  turn  of  a  Xew 
England  l?ipley  who  liad  been  shi|)wrecked  on  the  Sanioan 
coast  nearly  a  century  previous,  had  married  a  Samoan  prinee.^s, 
ami  had  become  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  reigning  dyuasty. — 
of  Malietoa  himself.    Of  course  the  lieutenant  speedily  identified 
this  adventurer  a<  \\\<  long-lost  great-uncle.    Malietoa,  rejoicing 
in  his  newly  fount!  kinsman,  insisted  on  riveting  the  relation- 
ship by  adopting  young  Ki|»ley  as  his  son.   The  latt(T  reluctantly 
consented,  but  as  a  mere  nnitter  of  form,    ^[alietoa  died,  and 
his  successor.  Afatoofa.  speedily  follow<'(l  him.     It  becr.ine  the 
dutv  of  an  iuternntional  commission  to  find  a  new  king.  After 
exhaustive  investigatiou  of  the  royal  archives,  they  reported 
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thnt  Maliotoa's  adopted  son.  Lieutenant  KMpIey,  then  on  the 
retired  list  of  the  United  States  Navy  and  an  unaspirinir  citizen 
of  the  State  of  Colorado,  was  the  only  person  whose  title  to  the 
crown  was  clear.  lie  was  requested  to  enter  into  his  kingdom, 
hut  flee  lined.  Whv  ?  Because  the  maiden  whom  he  later 
married  found  nothing  alluring  in  the  prospect  of  reigning 
with  him  in  tlie  palace  of  the  kings  of  Samoa. 

John  Davis  Murray  graduated  in  1S91  as  a  mechanical 
engineer  from  Purdue  T'niversity.  in  liJifayette,  Indiana.  He 
went  out  to  the  Christmas  Islands,  a  group  of  three  dots  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  ahout  2nO  miles  southwest  of  Java,  as  a 
inoinher  of  the  Phosphate  Mining  and  Shipping  Company,  an 
Englisli  syndicate  which  owns  the  islands.  The  deposits  of 
phosphate  are  among  the  most  valuable  in  the  world.  The 
mines  are  worked  by  natives  almost  entirely,  and,  because  of 
their  traditions  and  their  inability  to  recognize  anything  short 
of  absolute  authority,  ^lurrav  was  formally  invested  with  the 
title  of  King  of  the  Christmas  Islands,  with  all  the  solemnity 
necessary  to  impress  the  simple  minds  of  the  natives.  He  ad- 
ministered the  laws,  held  lourt.  decided  disputes  between  the 
workmen,  and  held  absolute  authority  over  them,  and  his  decree3 
were  carried  out  with  ])romptness  and  vigor. 

In  the  autumn  of  11)10,  Jviiig  John  was  in  London,  where 
he  fell  in  love  with  a  maiden  and  married  her.  But,  as  she 
refused  to  share  his  throne  ou  a  savage  island,  he  abdicated 
and  settled  in  England. 

Another  royalty  who  abdicated  under  similar  romantic  cir- 
cumstances  was  Carlos  I,  King  of  the  Ilocanos  in  the  heart  of 
the  Philippine  Islands.  He  was  born  plain  Carl  Haffke,  of 
j>easant  parents,  in  Germany.  He  was  first  heard  of  as  a 
messenger-boy  on  the  force  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
in  Omaha.  Then  he  enlisted  in  the  navy,  and  was  on  Admiral 
Dewey's  flagship  at  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay.  He  became  a 
court  8tenograpner  in  the  Philippines.  In  this  capacity  he  was 
enabled  to  give  good  advice  to  a  party  of  llocano  chiefs  who 
had  heen  involved  in  the  toils  of  the  law.  The  cholera  broke* 
out  in  the  tribe,  the  king  and  all  his  family  were  carried  off. 
and  the  chiefs  besought  Haffke  to  accept  the  vacant  throne. 
More  than  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  people,  the  chief 
assured  him,  were  ready  and  willing  to  hail  him  as  their  king. 
Haffke  dictated  his  own  terms.  First  he  exacted  a  dollar  a 
head  from  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  tribe,  with 
which  sum  he  agreed  to  purchase  farming  machinery  and  to 
teach  them  agriculture.  Next  he  asked  for  hiB  own  use  one- 
twentieth  of  the  profits  of  the  enterprise,  and  laatlx,  he  de- 
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mandecl  all  necessary  servants  and  appurtenances  for  the  pala'jc. 
These  terms  were  accepted,  and  a  formal  document  was  drawn 
up  in  both  Spanish  and  £nglish  and  signed  by  all  parties  to 
the  contract.  After  reigning  o^er  the  Ilocanos  for  a  year, 
Haffke,  in  a  homesick  mood,  decided  to  make  a  trip  to  Nebraska 
and  visit  the  girl  he  had  left  behind  him  there.  Many  of  the 
tribe  followed  him  to  Lingayen  and  made  him  promise  to 
come  back  to  his  people  and  bring  them  a  white  ^'QueeiL" 
But  the  girl  refused  to  go  to  the  Philippines,  and  for  her 
sake  Haffke  resigned  his  kingly"  office  and  settled  down  to 
the  practice  of  law  in  Nebraska. 

A  Rerio-comic  melodrama  was  that  presented  by  the  con- 
cluding episode  in  the  life  of  Baron  James  A.  Harden-Hickey. 
This  advonturoii?  •Franco-American  had  already  piqued  the 
curiosity  of  the  Old  World  by  meteoric  apparitions  as  editor 
of  a  satirical  Parisian  journal,  TrtbouJei,  as  a  Catholic  con- 
verted to  Buddhism,  and  as  the  author  of  Euthanasia,''  a 
cheerful  little  book  on  the  art  if  not  the  duty  of  committing 
suicide.  In  1893  he  electrified  the  New  World  by  announcing 
himself  King  of  Trinidad. 

''The  principality  of  Trinidad,"  as  he  himself  was  careful 
to  explain,  was  not  the  Trinidad  of  asphalt  fame,  situated  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  but  a  small  rocky  island,  5  miles 
in  length  and  2  or  3  in  breadth,  700  miles  from  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  between  Bahia  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  was  absolutely 
uninhabited  when  Harden-Hickey  came  upon  it  in  1888.  Find- 
ing guano  there,  he  projected  a  great  plant  for  its  exploitation, 
including  otMitly  wharves  and  capacious  warehouses.  He  lured 
to  Trinidad  a  colony  of  40  Americans.  Finally,  in  September, 
1893,  he  formally  took  possession  of  his  island  and  proclaimed 
himself  prince  sovereign  under  the  name  of  James  I.  He 
adopted  a  flag  for  his  principality,  printed  postage-stamps  an<^ 
paper  money,  and  even  established  an  order  of  knighthood. 
Then,  in  the  spring  of  1895,  a  British  cruiser  called  at  his 
stronghold  and  formally  took  possession.  Brazil  in  her  own 
behalf  protested  against  the  action  of  England,  for  Brazil,  newly 
awakened  to  the  existence  of  Trinidad,  claimed  it  for  her  own. 
Britain  explained  that  her  occupation  was  only  temporary  for 
the  purpose  of  installing  a  cable  station.  Her  warship  eventually 
did  abandon  the  island  to  Brazil.  Meantime  James  I  was* 
ignored  on  all  sides.  He  sent  an  ambassador  with  a  futile 
protest  to  Washington,  and  on  the  failure  of  this  diplomat — ^an 
ex-wine  merchant  raised  to  the  name  and  dignity  of  ''Comte 
de  la  Boissiere,  grand  chancellor  and  secretary  for  foreiou 
affairs  of  the  Principality  of  Trinidad  " — Hi<»  Majesty  passed 
out  of  history  until  his  death  was  recorded  in  1909. 
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Knickerbocker.    This  name  is  no  invention  of  Washington 

Irvin^-'s.  tliough  he  bestowed  it  upon  a  fictitious  chronicler, 
Diednch  Knickerbocker,  to  whom  he  attributed  the  comic  "  His- 
tory of  New  York*'  (1809).  In  his  prefatory  "Account  of 
the  Author,"  Irving  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Seth  Handaside, 
the  real  landlord  of  the  Independent  Columbian  Hotel,  this 
description  of  his  imaginary  boarder: 

*'Aa  my  wife,  by  some  of  those  odd  ways  in  which  women 
find  out  everything,  learnt  that  he  was  of  very  great  con- 
nections, being  related  to  the  Knickerbockers  of  Schaghticoke, 
and  consin-gennan  to  the  congressman  of  that  name,  she  did 
not  like  to  treat  him  uncivilly."  And  in  his  "Author^s  * 
Apology,"  dated  Sunnyside,  1848,  which  ajipcars  in  editions 
of  that  and  later  dates,  Irving  says:  "When  I  find  after  a 
lapse  of  nearly  fort\  years  this  haphazard  production  of  my 
youth  still  cherished  among  them — when  I  find  its  very  name 
become  a  'household  word'  and  used  to  give  the  home  stamp 
to  everything  recommended  for  popular  acceptance,  such  as 
Knickerbocker  societies,  Knickerbocker  insurance  companies, 
Knickerbocker  steamboats,  Knickerbocker  omnibuses,  Knicker- 
bocker bread,  and  Knickerbocker  ice — and  when  I  find  New 
Yorkers  of  Dutch  descent  priding  themselves  upon  being  *  genu- 
ine Knickerbockers* — I  please  myself  with  the  persuasion  that 
I  have  struck  the  right  chord." 

*■  K iiic'kerl)ockor,''  in  fact,  is  an  old  Holland  name,  oriirinallv 
spelled  "  Kniokorl)acker,"  and  derived  from  luikker,  meaning 
a  marble  sneli  as  boys  play  with,  and  hnkker,  meaning  a  baker. 
The  meaning  of  the  full  name  is  "  marble  baker."  The  name 
first  appears  in  this  State  in  the  reeords  of  .Albany.  On  Febru- 
ary 28.  1707,  the  city  of  Albany  purchased  from  the  Indians  5(K) 
acres  of  land  at  Sehafrhticoke  on  iln  east  side  of  the  Hudson 
Iiiver  near  .Mljany,  and  on  October  13,  1709,  Johannes  Kuicker- 
backer,  a  miller  of  .\lbany,  leased  thirty  mor^^en  of  tlie 
Scliairhticoke  land.  Tie  was  the  ohU'st  of  seven  children  of 
Herman  Jansen  Kniekerbac  ker,  of  .VIbany,  who.  it  is  said,  was 
tlie  hrst  of  that  name  to  eome  to  .Vmiu-ica.  Thcic  w(M'c  Knicker- 
backcrs  in  Xew  ^'ork  city  in  1T()K  and  {)rc>umnbly  much  earlier. 
We  have  the  record  that  on  Auf:u«t  3.  1T(')|,  an  execution  is-:ned 
against  Capt.  Harman  Knickerbacker  of  Xew  York  as  securitv 
of  Thomas  (  "regier  at  the  suit  of  Frederick  Ivortz  was  returned 
"nulla  bona.*' 

Tlie  records  of  the  "Revolution  show  several  Kniekerbackers 
among  the  American  snldiers.     Amouir  them  may  be  men- 
tioned Col.  John  Knickerbacker,  of  the  Fourteenth  T?eLdment 
of  Albany  Connty  Militia  (bom  1723;  died  1802),  and  Ensign 
S9 
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Philip  Knickerbacker,  o£  Col.  Livingston's  Iteginient  of  Militia 
(born  1745).  The  congressman  referred  to  by  Irving  wa> 
Herman  Knickerbocker,  who  was  bom  in  Albany,  X.  Y.,  July 
27,  1782;  received  a  liberal  education;  studied  law,  and  b^^an 
practising  at  Albany.  He  moved  to  Schaghticoke  and  became 
known  as  the  Prince  of  Schaghticoke  on  account  of  his  liberality. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Eleventh  United  States  Congress  (March  4, 
1809,  to  March  4,  1811)  as  a  Federalist;  served  in  the  State 
TiCgislature  in  1816  and  died  at  Williamsburg,  N.  Y.  (now  New 
York  City),  January  30,  1855.  Irving  visited  Congressman 
Knickerbocker  in  Washington  in  February,  1811,  and  in  a  letter 
.  dated  Fehmary  7  refers  to  him  as  my  cousin  KrurJccrhocker. 

Kremlin,  Cross  of  the.  This  cross,  reputed  to  be  of  solid 
gold,  used  to  surmount  the  church  of  Ivan  Veliky  which 
dominates  the  Kremlin.  Xapoleon  I  had  it  pulled  down,  in- 
tending to  place  it  over  the  Dome  des  Invalides  in  PariSy  as  a 
revenge  upon  the  Russians  for  firing  Moscow.  The  revenge 
was  all  the  sweeter  because  the  cross  was  popularly  believed  to 
have  a  legendary  connection  with  the  greatness  of  Russia.  With 
enormous  difficulty  the  cross,  measuring  sixteen  feet,  was 
brought  down.  According  to  the  Comte  de  S^gur,  it  had  to  be 
abandoned  on  the  march  to  Smolensk,  and  was  sunk  with  a 
quantity  of  other  impedimenta  in  Lake  Semlevo.  The  lake 
having  been  drained  in  1911,  a  careful  search  brought  to  light 
innumerable  remains  of  dead  horses,  harness,  carts,  uniforms, 
and  other  relics,  but  no  trace  of  the  cross. 

The  Xovoe  Vretnt/a  argues  that  it  never  left  Mosoow  and 
was  probably  buried  under  the  wreckage  of  the  Kremlin  caused 
by  the  blowing  up  of  its  build  in  ets  at  Napoleon's  command. 
The  real  gold  cross  remained  undetected  on  one  of  the  ohnicbes 
which  escaped  destruction. 
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Labor  Unions.  These  are  not  of  quite  such  recent  origin 
as  manv  people  suppose.  "I  am  credibly  infornied,"  wrote 
MandeYiUe,  the  author  of  ''The  Fable  of  the  Bees/'  in  his 
"Essay  on  Charity  and  Charity  Schools''  (1714-1728),  "that 
a  parcel  of  footmen  are  arrived  to  that  height  of  insolence  as 
to  have  entered  into  a  society  together  and  made  laws  by  which 
they  oblige  themselves  not  to  s^e  for  less  than  such  a  sum,  nor 
carry  burdens  or  any  bundle  or  parcel  above  a  certain  weight, 
not  exceeding  two  or  three  pounds,  with  other  regulations  directly 
opposite  to  the  interest  of  those  they  serve,  and  altogether 
destructive  to  the  use  they  were  designed  for.  If  any  of  them  be 
turned  away  for  strictly  adhering  to  the  orders  of  this  honor- 
able corporation,  be  is  taken  care  of  till  another  service  is  pro- 
vided for  him;  but  there  is  no  money  wanting  at  any  time  to 
commence  and  maintain  a  lawsuit  against  any  master  that  shall 
pretend  to  strike  or  offer  any  other  injury  to  his  gentleman  foot- 
man, contrary  to  the  statutes  of  their  society.  If  this  be  true, 
as  I  believe  it  is,  and  they  are  suffered  to  go  on  in  consulting 
and  providing  for  their  own  ease  and  conveniency  any  further, 
we  may  expect  quickly  to  see  the  French  comedy  '  Le  Maitre  le 
Talet'  acted  in  good  earnest  in  most  families;  while,  if  not 
redressed  in  a  little  time,  and  these  footmen  increase  their  com- 
pany to  the  number  it  is  possible  they  may,  as  well  as  assemble 
when  they  please  with  impunity,  it  will  be  in  their  power  to  make 
a  tragedy  of  it  whenever  they  have  a  mind  to  it." 

Lady-bird.  Tlio  most  popular  of  all  insect  folk  rhymes  is 
probably  one  which  concerns  that  species  of  coleoptera,  or  beetle, 
which  is  known  to  science  as  the  Coccinella  and  to  English  and 
American  cliildren  as  the  lady-bird.  There  are  many  variants, 
but  the  most  usual  form  is  this: 

Lady-bird!  Lady-bird!   fly  away  home. 

Your  houBc  is  on  Arc  and  your  children  alone! 

Sometimes  the  last  words  of  the  second  line  are  ''your  children 
all  warm and  another  couplet  is  added,  as  follows: 

Except  little  Kan,  who  sits  in  her  pan 
Weaving  gold  laces  as  last  as  she  can. 

While  this  is  being  sung  the  insect  is  usually  placed  on  the  tip 
of  the  index-fin^'er  of  the  left  hand,  and,  if  the  charm  works  the 
ijifect  flies  away;  if  it  fails  to  do  this,  it  is  either  blown  oS.  or 
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llickod  away  with  tlio  fiii«:(T.  This  is  not  the  only  rhymo  con- 
cerning tlie  Lifly-))ir(J,  however.  In  some  parts  of  A'ori'olk  the 
following  is  sung: 

Bisliop,  nisliop  Barnahoe, 

Tell  uie  wlieii  your  wedding  be. 

If  it  be  tO'Diorrow  day. 

Take  your  wings  and  fly  away. 

In  Scotland  the  ladv-hinl  is  called  the  "  Lady  Lanners,''  and  tlie 
^ollowiiii:  rhyme  using  that  name  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
county  of  Lanark : 

Lady.  T.ady  T^anners, 

I>ady,  Lady  LaiiiierB, 
Tak'  up  yer  clowk  about  your  bead. 

An*  flee  awa'  to  Planners. 
Floo  owro  firtli,  an'  floe  owro  fell. 
Flee  owre  {nile  an'  rinnun  well, 
Flee  owre  nuiir  an'  ilee  owre  mead. 
Flee  owre  livan,  flee  owre  dead, 
Flee  owre  com,  an'  flee  owre  !«», 

Fl(^  owre  river,  flee  owre  sea, 
Flee  ye  I'ast.  or  flee  ye  west. 
Flee  till  liini  that  lo\'s  nie  lH*8t. 

Alternate  names  for  the  lady-bird  in  England  are  lady-bug, 
ladv-flv,  and  ladv-cow.  In  France  it  is  known  as  vache  a  Dieu 
and  brte  de  la  Vierge,  as  though  it  were  a  creature  especially 
favored  by  providential  care. 

In  Bussia  it  is  **  the  little  cow  of  God/'  and  the  children  aay : 

Little  cow  of  God, 

Fly  to  the  sky; 

God  will  give  you  bread. 

In  Fonic  parts  of  Germany  the  lady-biior  is  said  to  l>e  sacred 
to  the  goddess  Ilolda,  or  "the  I>iidv  Holda,"  as  she  is  called. 
There  is  a  legend  of  a  j)easant  maiden  who  was  fond  of  lady- 
bugs,  and  who  was  taken  to  Holda^s  realm  in  a  cnrriaLre  drawn 
by  tlie  in>ects,  to  be  pn^tected  during  an  a|){)roa(  hing  war,  an«l 
who.  at  its  close,  was  sent  home  with  an  outfit  of  fine  lim-n.  The 
(Jerm;in  ])easantry  believe  tliat  the  lady-hird's  home  is  in  heaven, 
or  in  the  sun,  and  call  it  little  sun,  little  bird  of  the  sun,  sun- 
calf,  moon-calf,  sun-chick,  God's  calf*,  liitle  house  itf  God,  Marv- 
bird,  lady-hen,  and  lady-cow.  German  children  tell  it,  in  rhyme, 
to  "  fly  skyward,''  or  to  "  mount  the  throne  and  bring  back  fair 
weather."  They  say  that  if  one  kills  a  lady-cow  the  sun  will  hide 
its  face  next  day.  Thev  also  tell  it  to  flee  because  its  house  is 
on  fire,  and  in  one  part  of  Germanv  they  say  that  the  angels  cry 
because  the  bouse  of  the  lady-cow  burns. 

In  Swedish  popular  belief,  the  coming  harvest  is  foretold 
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by  the  number  of  spots  upon  its  wing-cases;  if  there  are  more 
than  seven,  com  will  be  dear. 

In  Piedmont  the  lady-bug  is  the  chicken  of  St  MicfaaeV 
and  the  child  rhyme  is: 

Cliicken  of  St.  Michael, 

Put  on  your  win^s  and  fly  to  heaven. 

In  Tuscany  it  is  called  lucia,  probably  from  St.  Lucia : 
Lucia,  lucia,  put  out  your  wings  and  fly  away, 

say  the  i-liildrt'ii,  who  also  call  it     little  dove,*'  and  sometimes 
St.  Nicholas."    When  a  child  loses  a  tooth,  lie  buries  it  in  a 
bole,  aud  invokes  the  insect : 

St.  Xicliolft)^.  St.  Xicliolas. 
Make  iiic  liud  bone  and  coin. 

Laetare  Medal.  A  decoration  annually  given  by  the  Uni« 
▼ersity  of  Notre  Dame  to  some  lay  member  of  the  Church  in 
the  United  States  for  specially^  distinguished  service  in  art, 
literature,  science,  or  philanthropy. 

The  aiiiionncement  of  the  award  of  the  Laetare  Medal  is 
always  made. from  the  pulpit  of  the  university  church  by  the 
president  cn  the  fourth  Sunday  of  Lent.  The  medal  takes  its 
name  from  the  word  begin nin^r  the  Introit  of  the  Mass  on  that 
day,  ^*  Laetare.^'  Although  the  award  is  made  then  and  the 
re<*ipient  named,  the  actual  giving  does  not  take  place  until  some 
time  later.  The  occasion  of  the  formal  presentation  of  the  medal 
always  brings  together  noted  dignitaries  of  the  Church  in 
America,  and  other  men  and  women  eminent  in  all  lines  of  work. 

The  custom  of  giving  the  medal  originated  at  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame  in  1883.  At  a  meeting  of  professors  attention 
was  called  by  discussion  to  the  lack  of  honors  for  the  thousands 
of  Catholic  men  and  women  of  the  laity  who  work  earnestly  by 
upright  lives  and  by  distinguished  service  for  advancing  educa- 
tion, morality,  and  human  welfare,  and  religion.  The  sugges- 
tion was  made  that  the  university  should  single  out  some  man 
or  woman  every  year  for  honor  and  confer  some  tangible  evidence 
of  appreciation.  And  so  the  idea  of  the  medal  took  form.  It 
is  modelled  on  the  ancient  observance  followed  by  the  Pope  of 
sending  the  Golden  Bose  as  a  mark  of  special  honor  to  sovereifm< 
and  other  notable  persons. 

The  gift  of  the  Laetare  ^fedal  is  confined  to  lay  members  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  large  disk  of 
pure  gold  beautifully  enamelled  and  chased,  and  bears  some 
appropriate  design  in  relief,  which  varies  from  year  to  year, 
and  which  is  soited  to  the  profession  or  line  of  work  in  which 
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the  recipient  has  eanicd  distiiielion.  Around  the  border  gur- 
roundini;  tlie  tlfsign  appears  in  Latin  the  motto,  "Truth  is 
mighty  and  shall  prevail/*  A  handsome  addiees  beautifully 
painted  in  water-color  on  silk  accompanies  th^  medal.  The 
address  is  of  high  artistic  value  and  is  always  the  work  of  some 
soted  artist. 

Tlie  long  list  of  recipients  form  a  distingiiisheil  honor  roll 
of  the  laity  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States.  The 
medal  was  first  conferred  on  John  Gilmary  Shea,  the  historian, 
in  1883.  Eliza  Ann  Starr,  art  critic,  was  the  first  female  to 
receive  it. 

Lamb,  Scythian.  This  is  a  singular  vegetable  production 
of  whicli  many  fabulous  stories  have  been  told  by  Sir  John 
Mandeville  (Travels,  chap,  xxvi)  and  others.  It  wa:^  said  to  be 
part  animal,  part  voixctable,  and  to  have  the  power  of  devouring 
all  other  plants  in  its  vicinity.  In  reality  it  is  merely  the  pros- 
trate stem  of  a  woolly  fern  (Cibotium  Baromeiz)  turned  upside 
down.  Erasmus  Darwin  alludi?s  to  the  plant  and  its  attendant 
legends  in  the  "Botanical  Garden''  (1791),  Bk  i,  1.  279. 

In  Travels  into  Muscovy  and  Persia"  (1636),  by  the  am- 
bassador from  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  reference  is  made  to  a  gourd 
that  closely  resembles  a  lamb  "  in  all  its  members^"  and  is  so 
called  by  the  natives  of  Samara,  in  Kussia,  where  it  grows  wild. 
"  It  changes  places  in  growing,  as  far  as  the  stalk  will  reach,  and 
wherever  it  turns  the  grass  withers,  which  the  Muscovites  call 
feedin<]^.  They  further  say  that  when  it  ripens  the  stalk  withers, 
and  the  outward  rind  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  hair,  which 
they  use  instead  of  fur.  They  sht^wed  us  some  of  these  skins, 
which  were  covered  with  a  soft  frizzled  wool,  not  unlike  that 
of  a  land)  newly  weaned,  and  swore  that  they  came  from  that 
fruit."  The  authors  add  that  Scali<^er  speaks  of  them,  saying 
that  they  grow  until  the  grass  fails  them,  when  they  die  for  want 
of  nourishment.  He  also  says  that  the  wolf  is  the  onlv  animal 
that  feeds  upon  the  gourd,  and  that  it  is  used  as  a  bait  to  catch 
him,  which  statement  the  ambassadors  affirm  agrees  with  what 
the  Muscovites  told  them. 

Lantern.  The  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  excel  in  the  manu- 
facture of  lanterns,  and  many  strange  customs  and  superstitions 
cling  around  their  use. 

It  is  usual  in  Chinese  towns  to  hang  outside  each  buildin^r 
n  lantern  bearin?  in  large  characters  the  occupant's  name.  If  a 
boy  is  born  in  tlie  house,  an  extra  lantern  decorated  with  the 
character  Prosperity "  tells  the  tale.  If  a  death  occurs,  a 
white  lantern,  with  fluttering  strips  of  paper,  on  which  are 
written  the  name,  age,  and  virtues  of  the  deceased,  is  placed 
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jtigt  over  tho  door.  White  lanterns  arc  also  carried,  even  at 
midday,  by  those  who  follow  the  corpse  to  the  grave. 

When  a  man' marries,  his  bachelor  friends  give  liini  a  pair 
of  lanterns,  the  bride  receiving  a  similar  present  from  her 
sisters  or  cousins.  And  in  the  wedding  procession  figure  num- 
bers of  bright-red  lanterns,  matching  in  color  the  trunks  and 
trays  holding  trousseau  and  wedding  presents  which  precede  the 
elaborate  sedan  chair  containing  the  lady. 

In  most  large  towns,  during  the  first  month  of  the  year, 
**  lantern  markets  "  are  held,  which  in  picturesque  effect  often 
surpass  any  of  the  regular  festivals.  The  narrow  streets  of  Can- 
ton, for  instance,  festooned  from  side  to  side  with  an  almost 
infinite  variety  of  brightly  colored  lanterns,  become  a  sort  of 
fairyland.  Fishes,  beasts,  birds,  insects,  fruits,  and  flowers 
mingle  in  oddest  confusion,  while  at  intervals  are  hung  the  popu- 
lar tsao-ma-tangs/'  These  curious  lanterns  have  figures  of 
men,  women^  aBimals,  etc.,  pasted  on  wire  frames,  placed  one 
within  another.  When  lit,  the  current  of  air  caused  by  the 
flame  turns  their  frames,  and  horses  gallop,  men  run,  armies 
march,  ships  sail^  etc.  The  market  contains  lanterns  of  all 
sizes,  and  of  Talues  ranging  from  a  thousand  dollars  to  a  few 
''cash"  (the  tenth  of  a  cent)  each.  It  is  always  crowded  with 
customers,  for  not  only  must  people  prepare  themselves  for  festi- 
vals, births,  deaths,  or  marriages,  but,  as  houses  and  shops  are 
lit  by  lanterns,  and  as  all  who  go  abroad  at  night  carry  them, 
the  consumption  is  enormous.  They  who  have  had  sons  bom 
during  the  last  year,  and  others  who  hope  for  that  blessing  before 
the  present  one  expires,  buy  largely,  and  after  carefully  attach- 
ing their  names  and  addresses  hang  the  purchases  as  votiye  offer- 
ings in  temples  near  their  homes.  Wax  figures  of  men  dressed 
in  silken  robes  are  also  sold.  These  are  placed  before  the  ances- 
tral altars,  and  are  collectively  known  as  Sam  Sing,"  respec- 
tively as  'Tok"  or  Happiness,  '^k"  or  Bank,  and  ''Sow*'  or 
Longevity. 

Another  fine  display  of  lanteiiis  can  be  seen  at  Canton  in  the 
spring,  when  on  several  successive  evenings  fishermen  assemble 
and  march  through  the  streets.  Each  one  carries  a  pole  with 
a  dangling  lantern  in  fish  foim,  while  the  middle  of  the  proces- 
sion is  always  occupied  by  a  dragon  forty  or  fifty  feet  long.  Its 
head,  tail,  and  joints  are  supported  on  poles  held  by  men  whom 
the  body  conceals ;  as  they  walk,  this  huge  monster,  representing 
the  ruler  of  the  deep,  moves  along  in  an  undulating  and  life- 
like manner.  The  pageant  is  a  chin-chin  "  to  the  water-gods, 
arranged  to  persuaae  them  to  avert  disastrous  storms  and  send 
Uie  fishermen  good  luck. 
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The  next  lantern  festival  propitiates  the  Fang  Shai,'*  or 
''Spirits  of  the  Air/'  If  displeased,  they  ma}  prevent  the 
crops  from  ripening,  and,  to  ward  off  that  ditoater,  all  hoiise- 
holders,  during  the  second  week  of  the  sixth  month,  display  at 
least  one  lantern.  These  are  fastened  to  the  highest  peak  of 
the  roof,  or  else  to  long  poles  planted  for  the  purpose.  As  most 
people  take  pride  in  exhibiting  numbers  of  lights,  this  *^  Feast  of 
Lanterns,''  as  it  is  called,  has  on  dark  evenings  a  very  brilliant 
effect.  None  fail  to  observe  it,  as  the  Fang  Shui "  are  by  far 
the  most  important  Chinese  deities.  To  honor  them,  pagodas 
are  erected.  A  house  whose  location  they  do  not  approve  will 
bring  bad  luck  to  all  who  live  there. 

A  somewhat  vexatious  law  in  China  compels  every  doctor, 
after  dark,  to  hang  up  in  front  of  his  house  as  many  lighted 
lamps  as  he  has  sent  patients  into  the  next  world.  One  evening 
a  European,  who  was  staying  in  Pekin  on  business,  set  out  in 
search  of  a  doctor  for  his  wife,  who  had  been  suddenly  taken  ill. 
He  called  at  the  houses  of  a  good  many,  but  was  deterred  by  the 
large  number  of  lamps  exliihited  before  each.  At  length,  after 
tramping  about  for  several  hours,  he  came  to  the  house  of  a 
doctor  where  only  three  lamps  shed  a  melancholy  light  over  the 
entrance.  Our  happy  European  dashed  into  the  house  of  this 
excellent  man,  wakened  him,  and  took  him  off  to  his  ]od<Tings. 

I  presume  you  are  the  best  practitioner  in  this  city  ? ''  he 
said  to  his  companion,  as  they  went  along. 

"  What  makes  you  think  so?  " 
Because  you  have  only  three  lanterns  Imng  over  your  door, 
while  your  colleagues  have  dozens  displayed  on  their  house- 
fronts." 

"Ah!  is  that  the  reason?"  cahiily  replied  the  pigtailed 
Celestial.  The  fact  is,  I  only  lately  set  up  in  practice,  and 
have  had  but  three  patients." 

In  Japan  no  house  is  complete  without  a  varied  supply  of 
chochin,  or  paper  lanterns.  No  coolie  is  so  poor  hut  he  must 
own  at  least  one,  for  there  is  a  law  compelling  all  foot  passengers 
to  carry  a  lighted  lantern  after  nightfall.  This  is  made  of 
crinkled  white  bast  paper,  with  little  or  no  ornamentation  save 
the  Chinese  characters  which  spell  the  family  name. 

A  paper  lantern  bums  outside  most  hnusos  and  shops  at 
night ;  dozens  of  them  are  hung  closely  together  nloug  the  sloping 
eavos  of  private  dwellings;  fiie  househoats  and  sampans  that 
glide  alonir  tlx'  l>ay  or  river  are  profusely  hung  with  colored 
lanterns  that  shed  forth  a  delightful,  rosy  glow,  which  enhances 
the  (harms  of  geisha  or  musme,  and  adds  to  the  brilliancy 
of  the  festive  night. 

Numbers  of  great  balloon-like  lanterns  illuminate  the  space 
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in  front  of  the  theatres:  yadoyas  (inns)  and  tea-houses  are 
equally  well  nmrked  by  the  brilliant  illumination^  which  i 
maintained  all  night. 

The  wooden  lanterns  hung  beside  the  doors  of  the  dwellings 
in  certain  streets  of  Kioto  tell  the  passer-by  that  they  are  the 
I  onies  of  geishas  (dancing  girls).  The  surface  of  plain  lanterns 
1*9  used  for  advertising  purposes,  and  ''he  who  runs  may  read'' 
that  within  are  various  commodities  for  sale. 

Some  of  the  street  lamps  are  made  wholly  of  wood,  the  post 
nnd  lantern  being  carved  and  quite  ornamental,  and  guiltless 
of  paint.  Over  these  is  often  built  a  roof  of  fancy  shingles^  and 
sometimes  a  larger,  rougher  one  is  placed  over  the  first  to  protect 
it  from  the  weather.  Fine  fretwork  is  made  use  of  for  the 
panels  and  slides,  the  designs  being  mostly  trees,  flowers,  birds, 
and  fishes,  but  always  artistic,  for  even  the  common  people 
thoroughly  appreciate  the  beautiful  in  art  or  nature. 

At  the  midsurnmer  feast  of  lanterns,  when  the  souls  of  the 
dead  are  supposed  to  come  back  to  earth  and  revisit  their  old 
haunts,  hundreds  of  paper  lanterns  are  used  for  decorating  the 
graves  on  the  hillside  and  the  streets  of  the  town.  Eaeh  little 
Ftraw  boat,  in  wliich  the  spirits  take  their  departure,  is  bril- 
liantly lighted  wit!)  pn[)er  lanterns,  as  it  is  launched  forth  on  its 
journey  to  the  spirit-land. 

At  the  matsuris  and  processionals  of  the  temples,  several  of 
"vvliich  occur  every  3'ear,  not  only  are  the  temples  themselves  and 
the  d\vellin<;-]i()uses  decorated  with  chochin,  but  the  entire  length 
of  tin'  streets  is  lined  with  them. 

KvfTv  jinrikiFha  coolie  must  carr}'  a  laiitcrii,  fastened  to  the 
shaft  of  his  vehicle,  and  he  is  compelled  by  law  to  keep  it  lighted 
at  night.  For  this  purpose  the  Yumikari-cliochin  has  of  late 
3^68 rs  come  into  general  use.  It  is  a  curious  and  interesting 
si<rl  t  to  see  a  string  of  rickslias — the  law  compel-:  them  to  run 
single  file — moving  along  the  streets,  with  their  hobhing  lights, 
and  no  one  can  say  he  has  r(  ally  seen  the  world  until  he  has  gone 
Flumming  in  a  ricksha  at  ui«rht  in  a  Japanese  citv  ;  it  gives  one 
a  new  experience,  and  a  wild,  weird  sensation  obtainable  nowhere 
else. 

All  the  paper  lanterns  m  Japan — ^unlike  those  of  China- 
are  collapsible,  being  held  in  place,  when  oj)en,  by  a  spring  or 
chain.  The  framework  is  made  of  thin  strips  of  bamboo;  this  is 
covered  with  crinkled  bast  paper  which  is  very  strong  and 
durable.  These  fragile  creati(ms  last  the  Japanese  a  long  time, 
so  deliberate  are  thev  in  their  movements,  and  so  careful.  Thev 
are  oiled  or  varnished,  to  make  them  waterproof,  and  the  decora- 
tions are  put  on  after  tlio  frnne  's  covered. 

From  Odwara  come  the  handsomest  lanterns  in  Japan.  In 
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elder  and  more  (M^roinonious  davs  tli*'  daiiiiio.  r»r  nobleman,  made 
use  of  an  Odawara-ehochin  to  liglit  his  way  when  he  went  in 
state  to  pay  liis  annual  visit  to  the  shogun,  or  travelle<]  fn>rii 
one  province  to  another.  The  ()(hi\vara-ehochin  is  consitUTahly 
decorated;  in  addition  to  tlie  owner's  mon/'  something  after 
the  order  of  a  crest,  wliich  is  always  paiiittnl  on  one  side,  it  is 
mounted  with  a  decorative  brass  band  at  the  top  and  ]x)ttom. 
The  footmen  and  coolies  had  each  their  own  special  lanterns, 
which  were  carried  on  their  shoulders;  but  this  particular  one 
was  hung  inside  the  kago  or  norimono  in  whicli  the  daimio. 
accordinir  to  his  rank,  travelled.  Durinir  the  dav  each  lant<^rn 
wns  put  into  a  net  or  bag,  and  tied  behind  one  of  the  port- 
manteaus. 

"Although  gas  and  electricity  light  every  dapane.se  city." 
Miss  Scidmore  tells  us  that  **  the  manufacture  of  })aper  lanterns 
increases  ajiaee.  for  now  all  the  (piarters  of  the  globe  demand 
them.  Constructing  the  llimsy  frames  is  a  sleight-of-hand 
])rocess,  and  with  the  same  deftness  the  old  lantern-makers  dash 
on  designs,  characters,  and  body-colors,  with  a  bold  brush.  But 
one  must  liv(^  in  dajtan  to  ap|)reciate  the  softened  light  of  lan- 
terns, and  in  the  lavish  and  general  nightly  use  of  them  learii 
all  the  fairylike  and  splendid  elfects  to  be  obtained  with  a  bit  of 
paper,  some  wisps  of  bamboo,  and  a  little  vegetable  wax  poun.**! 
around  a  ])aper  wiek." 

In  some  parts  of  (iernuiny  and  Switzerland  there  -till  sur- 
vives a  custom  whieh  was  once  well-nigh  universal  in  those 
countries.    This  was  the  use  of  lanterns  of  ditTerent  varieties 
.  and  sizes  by  whi(  h,  at  night,  the  rank  of  the  party  could  be 
easily  distinguished. 

The  lanterns  were  carried  by  the  servants  who  were  sent  to 
escort  their  mistresses  home  from  })lae(»s  of  amusement,  and  they 
made  the  s(piare  in  front  of  the  lioyal  Opera  House,  where  most 
of  the  entertainments  were  then  given,  quite  picturesque,  with 
their  lights  b(^lJbing  uj)  and  down  in  every  direction. 

The  dilTerenees  between  some  of  these  lanterns  were  sli«xht, 
but  they  had  to  be  strictly  observed,  or  trouble  arose.  Tlie  order 
of  rank,  as  set  forth  in  the  **  rank  list,"  was  something  from 
which  they  could  never  swerve.  Some  bad  lanterns  of  tin,  some 
of  brass;  some  had  wax  lights,  and  others  tallow;  even  the  num- 
ber of  lights  was  prescribed  for  each  separate  class  or  rank. 

Lantern  for  the  Dead  (French  hinhrne  dcs  luorts).  A 
curious  feature  found  in  many  t  hurdi-yards  from  the  twelfth  to 
the  fourteenth  century,  es))ecially  in  France.  It  consists  of  a 
hollow  stone  erectiun.  scuiietimes  tin  or  30  feet  high,  surmounted 
by  a  lantern  and  presenting  a  general  rejsemblance  to  a  small 
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llgbt-houfle.  The  lantern  seems  to  have  been  lighted  only  on 
certain  feasts  or  vigils,  and  in  particular  on  All-Souls'  Day 
(Halloween).  Lecointre,  in. his  '^Archelogue  de  Poitiers/' 
suggests  that  erections  of  this  sort  were  put  up  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  living  from  the  fear  of  ghosts  and  to  safeguard  them 
from  the  terror  of  the  night  that  walketh  in  the  darlmess,  as  the 
Paalmist  calls  it*  Violet  le  Due  agrees  with  Lecointre  that  such 
was  the  idea  attached  to  the  lanierne  des  maris  in  the  twelfth 
centuiy,  but  opines  that  these  columns  belong  by  tradition  to  the 
usages  or  superstitions  of  a  very  remote  antiquity.  We  can- 
not but  regret/'  he  says,  ''that  we  have  no  lanterns  of  the 
dead,  prior  to  the  twelfth  century,  remaining.  We  cannot  doubt 
of  their  existence,  since  they  are  mentioned  several  times, 
amongst  other  instances  in  the  battle  waged  between  Clovis 
and  Alaric,  but  we  do  not  know  the  form  of  these  first  Christian 
monuments." 

Law  Courts  among  Birds*  It  is  a  noteworthy  yet  a  seldom 
noted  fact  that  many  kinds  of  birds  hold  court  for  the  trial  and 
punishment  of  their  delinquent  fellows. 

Crow  trials  are  the  most  frequent.  An  entire  community  of 
sal)1e  vindicators  of  the  law  may  meet  together  on  a  hill  or  in 
a  field.  The  accused  is  stationed  in  the  middle.  The  accusers 
pour  out  their  tales.  The  charges  are  not  made  individually, 
nor  is  the  evidence  given  by  separate  witnesses,  but  by  a  general 
clamor  collectively  raised.  At  the  end  of  the  proceedings  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  is  either  acquitted,  when  he  flies  away  ami- 
cably with  judge  and  jurj',  or  he  is  found  guilty,  in  whicli  case 
tlio  whole  tribe  fall  upon  him  with  beak  and  claw  until  he  is 
dead. 

Books  liave  the  same  custom.  I'ho  H(  \  .  J.  Kdmund  Cox, 
an  English  clergyman  and  ornithologist,  describes  a  rook  trial 
be  once  witnessed.  Riding  aloiiL*^  a  quiet  road  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Norwich,  he  was  startled  hy  a  great  cawing  from  an 
adjoining  rookery.  He  tied  his  horse  to  a  gate  and  cautiously 
crawled  for  a  hundred  fuot  or  so  to  a  gap  in  the  lu'<l«re  of  a 
meadow.   Here  he  obtained  a  good  view  of  the  proceedings. 

Surrounded  by  some  forty  or  fifty  noisy  and  indignant  rooks 
stood  the  culprit  in  the  dock.  IVrky  and  jaunty  at  fira^t,  he 
gradually  lost  his  bravado  and  at  last  siihsided  into  an  excellent 
imitation  of  the  famous  jackdaw  of  Kheinis  after  lie  had  heen 
cursed  by  the  cardinal  with  hell.  ])ook,  and  candle.  Evidently 
the  jury  br<>ii;:ht  in  a  vordiet  of  guilty,  for,  in  a  grand  finale, 
the  circle  of  rooks  suddenly  closed  in  upon  the  accused  and 
pecked  him  to  death.  Judgment  executed,  the  whole  assembly 
bur^t  into  vociferous  screaming  and  dispersed,  some  seeking  the 
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adjacent  rookery^  but  the  greater  number  flying  away  across 
the  fields. 

During  the  early  sprinff  it  is  not  unusual  for  young  and  inex- 
perienced sparrows  to  pilfer  twigs  and  straws  from  the  nest 
which  their  elders  are  building.  If  the  theft  be  detected  a 
passerine  po6s6  will  visit  the  offender*s  nest  and  summarily 
scatter  it  to  the  four  winds,  after  giving  him  a  sound  thrashing. 

Far  severer  is  the  justice  that  is  meted  out  to  dishonest  spar- 
rows in  Europe  by  their  frequent  neighbors  the  maVtins.  A 
tragic  story  is  told  in  Qarret^s  Marvels  of  Instinct,''  on  the 
authority  of  one  Father  Bougeant :  A  sparrow  had  appropriated 
to  his  own  use  a  nest  which  a  martin  had  just  built,  The 
rightful  owner  summoned  his  friends  to  the  rescue.  Several 
hundred  strong,  the  martins  flew  to  the  attack.  Like  Brer  Terra- 
pin the  usurper  lay  low,  and,  presenting  his  large  beak  at  the 
opening  of  the  nest,  severely  pecked  such  of  the  too  daring  be- 
siegers as  ventured  within  his  reach.  After  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  martins  withdrew  from  the  contest,  leaving  the  sparrow 
to  premature  self-congratulation  upon  his  superior  strateojic 
skill.  Alas,  Nemesis  was  only  too  surely  on  his  track!  The 
martins  speedily  returned,  each  bearing  some  of  the  tempered 
earth  whereof  they  make  their  nests.  With  one  accord  they 
fell  upon  the  nest  and,  plastering  the  opening  all  over  with  the 
soft  earth,  enclosed  the  thief  in  liis  stolen  property,  much  in 
the  same  way  as  the  hero  of  Poe's  Amontillado''  was  shut  up 
in  the  wine  cellar.  Then,  as  in  Poe's  story,  he  was  left  to  his 
fate. 

The  Grand  I?apids  Herald  in  1910  reporte<I  a  successful  Imk  li- 
ing  that  had  taken  phice  on  a  farm  near  Mariette,  Mich.  Two 
farmers  sitting  in  a  l)arn  notictM]  a  sparrow  entering  a  swallow's 
nest  which  clung  to  the  side  of  a  beam.  A  moment  later  Iu> 
started  to  pitch  out  the  young  birds.  Three  swallows,  attracted 
by  tlicir  outcry,  sy)ocdily  pounced  upon  the  intruder.  After  con- 
fining him  to  tiie  nest  for  a  few  minutes  they  threw  him  out. 
He  dropped  about  a  foot,  there  was  a  jerk,  and  >Ir.  Sparrow  wa « 
seen  hanging  as  nicely  as  though  an  expert  executioner  Lad 
been  in  charge, — a  horse-hair  being  wound  several  times  around 
his  neck.  After  a  few  ineffectual  struggles  he  kicked  his  last. 
Of  course  you  may  rationalize  this  apparent  miracle  by  assuming 
that  the  horse-hair  was  nccidcntally  wound  around  the  bird's  neck 
during  the  struggle  with  his  antagonists. 

Even  in  human  law  circumstantial  evidence  has  led  to  the 
conviction  of  many  an  innocent  man.  Small  wonder  then  that 
innocent  birds  have  ])€rn  don*'  to  death  unjustly  by  a  feathered 
judge  and  jury.  Bishop  Stanley  tells  us  that  a  French  anrgeon 
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at  Smyrna,  heincr  unable  to  procure  a  stork  because  of  the 
Turkish  veneration  for  these  birds,  stole  the  egfjs  from  a  stork's 
nest  and  left  hen's  eggs  in  their  place.  The  fcinalL'  stork  in  all 
innocence  hatched  out  the  chickens.  The  male  immediately 
desert nl  the  partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows.  Three  or  four 
days  later  he  returned,  in  company  with  many  other  storks,  who 
forming  a  circle  placed  the  unhji])])y  female  in  tiie  middle  and 
began  to  adjudicate  the  case.  The  briii^iiig  forth  even  uninten- 
tionally of  young  chickens  instead  of  young  storks  is  evidently  a 
heinous  crime  in  the  stork  code,  for  at  the  close  of  the  trial 
they  all  fell  upon  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  and  straightway 
killed  her. 

The  i^tork's  wife,  like  Ca?sars,  must  he  above  suspicion  ! 

More  remarkable  still  is  a  storv  that  comes  from  Berlin.  Two 
storks  had  i)uilt  their  nests  U])on  a  chimney.  The  owner  of  the 
house,  finding  an  egg  in  the  nest,  substitutetl  a  goose's  egg  in  its 
place.  The  fenuile  stork  hatched  it,  to  the  st^:>rmy  indignation  of 
her  companion.  After  circling  three  or  four  times  around  the 
nest  he  llew  away.  For  some  days  the  bereaved  consort  fed  the 
young  gof)se.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  dav  the  human 
inmates  of  the  house  were  disturbed  by  a  loud  clamoring.  This 
was  found  to  ])roceed  from  nearly  four  hundred  birds  gathered 
together  in  a  comjuut  body  and  apparently  listening  to  the 
harangue  of  a  solitary  stork  standing  some  twenty  yards  away. 
When  one  orator  retired,  another  took  his  place  and  adilressi'd 
the  court.  In  this  fashion  the  proceedings  continued  until  about 
eleven  in  the  fon-noon.  Finally  the  wliole  c;)urt  rose  simul- 
taneously in  the  air.  emitting  dismal  nlulations.  All  this  time 
the  female  stork  had  sat  trembling  in  the  nest.  Nor  was  her 
fear  unwarranted,  for  suddenly  the  whole  companv  of  storks 
launched  themselves  u])on  her.  At  their  head  was  a  particularly 
irate  male,  presumably  the  injured  spouse,  who  struck  her 
violentlv  three  or  four  tinu's,  knocked  her  out  of  the  nest,  and 
then  killed  her.  He  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  unhappy 
gosling,  which  he  likewise  immolated.  ^riien  the  nest  was 
destroyed,  and  the  storks  llew  away.- — no  doubt  perfect Iv  satisfied 
in  tlieir  own  minds  that  the  law  had  been  vindicated  and  that 
justice  had  been  done. 

T?ev.  George  Gogerley  is  the  anthor  of  an  interesting  volume 
of  reminiscences,  entitled  "  The  Pioneers,  a  I?ecord  of  the  Bengal 
Missions,''  which  appeared  iK'arlv  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago.  He  describes  some  of  the  curious  habits  of  the  flamingo,  a 
bird  of  odd  shape  and  brilliant  plumage,  very  common  in  the 
marshy  lands  of  Bengal.  "  Mv  friend  Mr.  t^acroix,"  he  con- 
tinueSy when  once  sailing  in  his  boat  up  the  HoQghley,  went  on 
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isliore.  His  attention  was  siiortly  directed  to  a  large  gatlierin:^ 
of  these. peculiar-looking  birds  iu  a  field  some  little  distance  off. 
Knowing  their  timid  character,  he  approached  as  near  as  he 
could  without  being  observed  or  exciting  alarm,  and,  hiding 
himsdf  behind  a  tree,  noted  all  their  proceedings.  After  a 
great  deal  of  noisy  clamor,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  cirrh*. 
in  the  centre  nf  which  one  of  their  number  was  left  standing 
alone.  Again  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  screeching 
bird  oratory,  when  suddenly  all  tlie  birds  tiew  on  the  unhappy 
solitary  one  and  literally  tore  him  to  pieces." 

Bosvvorth  Smith,  a  more  acute  observer  and  a  more  reliable 
reporter  than  any  yet  quoted,  has  his  stories  too  about  birds. 
When  the  nest  of  a  too  self-asscriive  rook,  he  says,  is  built  in 
a  tree  in  advant  e  of  the  colony  and  without  its  formal  leave,  the 
rooks  assend)le  on  tlie  disputed  tree  and  discuss  the  matter,  like 
so  many  sanitary  inspectors,  in  all  its  bearings^  and  end  by 
certificating  "  or  "condemning''  it. 

Sometimes  the  verdict  ai)])ears  to  be  "Not  guilty,  but  don't 
do  it  again,''  for  it  does  not  follow,  even  if  the  young  are  safely 
reared  in  the  tree  licensed  for  one  year,  that  it  will  l)e  occupied 
again  in  another.  Something,  perhaps,  may  have  hajiponed  in 
the  interim  which  makes  the  ji'ry  det^^^rmine  that  it  is  untit  for 
rook  occupation.  Sometimes  a  solitary  position  far  from  the 
rookery  is  assiirnc*]  as  a  punishment  to  an  obstinate  marauder 
who  has  (oinmitted  tiie  unpardonable  fault  of  being  found  out 
once  too  often. 

"  Social  ostracism  for  the  breeding  season,"  ^fr.  Smith  con- 
cludes, must  l)e  a  severe  penalty  to  a  bird  so  eminently  social)le 
as  the  rook  ;  but,  like  ostracism  at  Athens,  it  seems  to  be  care- 
fully divested  of  all  painful  consequences  afterwards;  for,  as 
soon  as  the  young  are  flown,  the  culprit  is  allowed  to  return  to 
the  comnnmity  with  all  his  old  rights  and  privileges  unimpaired. 
Uidike  Draco  of  Athens,  whose  laws  were  said  to  ])e  written  not 
in  ink  but  in  blood,  and  who  recognizcnl  but  one  penalty  for  all 
f>fT<'nces. — death, — rooks  recognize  degrees  in  gnilt,  and  reserve 
the  extn'iiie  penaltv  of  the  law  for  the  more  heinous.'* 

Lawn-Tennis.  .V  modern  apjilication  of  the  ancient  game 
of  tennis  (ff,v.),  ]>laved  with  racket  and  l)alls  on  a  conrt  traverse<1 
by  a  net.  hut  without  enclosing  walls.  Historically  it  dates  from 
1871,  when  ^fajor  Wingfield  took  out  a  }>atent  for  a  game  called 
S])hairisiike/'  de>;crilied  in  the  specifications  "a  new  and  im- 
proved portable  court  for  playing  the  ancient  game  of  tennis.** 
Winirrield's  conrt  narrowed  at  the  net,  so  that  its  outlines  wore 
those  of  an  hour-glass.  The  present  rectangular  shay>e  was  sub- 
stituted in  187V.    Within  a  year  after  its  birth  sphairistike  had 
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been  Tebaptizod  lawn-tenni.s  and  liad  V)egun  its  career  of  triumph. 

SiriiiiaaiKoiisly  it  crossed  the  Atlantic,  Dr.  Jamo8  Dwight  and 
the  hruthers  F,  ]{.  and  11.  1).  Scars  l)eing  mainly  imstrumental  in 
making  it  known  in  tlie  United  States. 

In  ISTT  the  first  championsliip  game  was  played  in  England 
■dnd  resulted  in  a  victory  for  Spencer  (iore.  JIc  anticipated  the 
tactics  afterward  hrought  to  perfection  hy  the  licnshaws,  wliich 
aimed  at  forcing  the  adversary  hack  to  the  hase-line  and  killing 
his  return  with  a  volley  from  a  ])usiti<>n  near  the  net.  A  mem- 
orable performance  in  the  liistory  of  the  game  was  tlie  cham- 
pionship competition  in  1S8(),  when  William  Henshaw  heat  H.  F. 
T^nwford  a  love  set  in  minutes.  The  longest  rest  in  first-clasg 
huvn-tennis  was  recorded  in  ISSO,  when  81  strokes  were  played 
between  Lawford  and  E.  Luljhock. 

R.  D.  Sears  won  the  first  American  championship  in  1881, 
and  retained  it  for  six  successive  years,  until  in  188T  ill  health 
forced  him  out  of  the  competition  and  the  title  went  to  11,  W. 
Slocum. 

The  first  English  ladv  chani])ion  was  ^fiss  M.  Watson 
(1884),  the  first  American,  Miss  E.  C.  Hoosevelt  (1890). 

Lawyer,  First  Female.  Common  sense  and  common  law 
allow  anybody  io  |)lead  his  (»wn  cause  in  a  law-court.  Indeed 
the  lawyer  or  attorney  is  an  after-thoutrht  of  civilization.  Tie  has 
grown  into  a  necessity  l)('cau<e  the  averaire  citizen  is  ignorant  of 
the  law  and  of  its  methods  and  would  he  at  a  hopeless  disadvan- 
tage against  any  one  hett<T  instructed.  Hence  the  indispensa])le 
attorney  ("one  appointed").  When  Valerius  "^^aximus  (Book 
viii,  ch.  8,  example  ?)  tells  us  of  a  fenude  pleader  in  Home, 
one  Afrania.  our  surprise  is  teniju'red  on  discovery  that  she 
pleaded  only  her  own  causes.  Being  of  a  litigious  disposition, 
she  was  perpetually  involving  herself  in  lawsuits.  She  would 
never  employ  an  advocate,  hut  always  appeared  in  person  and 
managed  her  own  cases.  This  confident  behavior  made  her 
unpleasantly  notorious,  so  that  women  of  her  clamorous  turn 
were  usually  stigmatized  with  her  name.  Valerius  ^faximus 
8ums  up  her  character  in  a  noxious  term  which  will  not  bear 
reprinting.  The  Rpcrfailvp  Mofjazinr,  in  vol.  iii,  page  283 
(I^ndon,  1822),  cites  the  analogous  English  ease  of  MarV 
Tucker,  who  "  pleaded  her  own  cause  in  a  case  of  libel,  and  got 
aerpiitted  thereby."  but  gives  no  ftirfber  particulars.  The  same 
authority  adds  tliat  England  once  had  a  female  constable.  "On 
the  21st  of  April,  1788,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  determined 
that  a  woman  was  competent  to  serve  the  offices  of  commissioner 
of  the  sewers  and  r»verseer  of  the  poor.  Mr.  Justice  Ashhurst 
observed  that  tlie  titatute  of  Elizabeth  mentioned  substantia] 
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house-keepers  without  distinction'of  sex/'  The  Review  also  men- 
tions a  parish  where  a  woman  was  chosen  constable,  and  refers 
the  reader  to  Dodsley,  1788. 

Among  the  clay  tablets  of  ancient  Babylonia  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum  is  one,  as  old  as  b.c.  550,  which  contnins 
the  records  of  a  legal  case  instituted  by  a  woman  of  Borsipp  i 
against  her  brother-in-law,  **a  man  of  Babylon,"  to  regain 
possession  of  property  bc(iueathed  by  her  husband.  The  evidence 
showed  that  the  husband  had  bought  the  property  with  the 
money  obtained  as  her  dowry.  After  a  few  years,  having  no 
children  of  their  own,  they  adopted  a  8on«  Shortly  afterwanl 
the  husband  mortgaged  the  estate.  Later  he  died,  and  hi"* 
brother  attempted  to  claim  the  mortgaged  i)rnp(Tty. 

The  widow  took  the  matter  before  the  court  at  Borsippa: 
which  referred  it  to  the  Higher  Court  at  Babylon.  Here  the 
case  was  duly  heard,  and  the  judges  rendered  a  decision  to  the 
effect  that,  as  the  property  had  been  the  husband's,  the  widow 
could  have  it  upon  paying  off  the  mortgage,  and  that  the  brother 
had  no  claim.  Eventually  the  estate  would  be  the  property  of 
the  adopted  son.  It  is  expressly  stated,  as  though  a  matter  of 
some  interest,  that  the  woman  pleaded  her  own  case  in  the 
High  Court  of  Babylon  without  assistance. 

But  even  before  the  admission  of  women  to  the  bar  in  the 
United  States  one  woman  at  least  had  been  allowed,  though 
somewhat  unwillingly,  to  plead  her  own  cause  in  a  temporary 
emergency.  This  was  Myra  Clark  Gaines,  who  eventually  won  a 
lawsuit  against  the  city  of  New  Orleans  for  a  property  repn*- 
senting  many  million  dollars.  While  the  suit  was  in  its  pre- 
liminary stages  before  the  Louisiana  State  judges,  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  attending  court  witli  lu  r  busband,  General  Edmoud 
P.  Gaines,  the  latter  dressed  in  full  uniform  and  wearing  his 
Bword.  On  one  occasion,  at  Xcw  Orleans,  her  counsel  for  some 
reason  threw  up  their  briefs,  whereupon  the  general  intimated 
that,  as  a  legal  man  liiinsc  If,  be  might  claim  tbe  right  to  repre- 
sent his  wife.  Virginian  law,  however,  was  his  forte,  and  in  the 
court  of  a  civil  law  State  he  felt  rather  at  sea,  so  be  begged  that 
his  wife  might  be  heard  on  ber  own  behalf.  The  judge  con- 
sented, and  the  general,  ^Srith  that  grand  dignity  for  which  he  h 
80  distinguished,"  led  forward  Mrs.  Gaines,  who  addressed  the 
jury  at  length,  and  read  a  number  of  documents.  The  judge 
after  a  time  raised  the  frivolous  technical  objection  that  the 
documents  were  not  in  evidence.  The  lady  had  too  high  a  spirit 
to  submit  to  such  tyrannical  dictation,  and  the  judge  again  inter- 
fered, and,  as  she  still  persisted,  appealed  to  her  husband  "to 
control  bia  wife  in  Court."  Whereupon^  so  we  are  told  by  th« 
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authoress  of  '•('(jurt  Circles  of  the  Republic"  (1871),  *nhe  stately 
ohi  ircneral  rose  lo  his  full  altitude  of  six  feet  three,  and,  assuming 
the  position  of  a  commander  of  *rrenadiers  and  gracefully  touch- 
ing the  helt  of  his  sword,  resj)oii(]ed,  *  May  it  j)lease  your  honor, 
for  overythin*:  that  lady  shall  say  or  do  I  hold  myself  y)ersonally 
res|»onsil>le  in  every  manner  and  form  known  to  the  laws  of  my 
cuuntr}'  or  the  laws  of  honor.'*'  This  re])ly,  and  the  significant 
gestures  hy  which  it  was  accom])anied,  led  the  judge  to  exclaim 
that  "the  court  would  not  be  overawed  bv  the  militarv  authori- 
ties,"  ami  then  proceed  to  overawe  the  gallant  general  l)y  a  thrt'at 
''  to  reduce  to  an  ejiLception  of  recusation"  sometliing  which  had 
been  said. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Biirnham  Kilgore  ( Is;iij-1M08)  was  the  first 
woman  a(hnitted  to  practise  in  Pennsylvania.  She  was  born  in 
Craftsbury,  A'ermont.  When  only  15  years  old  she  was  a  teacher 
in  the  \'ermont  schools,  and  three  years  later  she  was  teaching 
t{reek  and  higher  mathematics  in  the  high  school  at  Madison, 
Wis.  Inciter  slie  was  precej)tress  of  Evansville  Seminary,  in  that 
State.  In  1801  Mrs.  Kilgore  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine  from  the  New  York  Hygieo-Therapeutic 
Medical  College.  A  year  later  slieeame  to  Philadelphia  and  began 
reading  Blackstone.  When  she  registered  in  1870  as  a  law 
student,  the  innovation  excited  the  ridicule  of  the  press,  bar, 
and  tiench.  A  woman  as  a  lawyer  became  a  matter  for  comment 
even  in  European  periodicals. 

Mrs.  Kilgore  was' denied  admission  to  the  law  school  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1871,  but  ten  years  later  was 
admitted,  and  in  1883  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  laws.  In  1873  slie  argued  before  the  State  Supreme  Court  her 
right  to  the  elective  franchise,  and  the  chief  justice  pronounced 
her  address  "an  able  and  exhaustive  argument."  In  1881  she 
appeared  before  the  joint  session  of  the  legislature  in  support  of 
the  bill  for  women's  admission  to  the  legal  profession.  In  1884 
she  was  admitted  to  the  Delaware  County  courts  and  to  one 
Philadelphia  Common  Pleas  Court,  and  two  years  later  she  was 
admitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  act  of  as«?eml)ly,  and  also  to 
the  federal  courts.  She  was  admitted  to  the  llnited  State** 
Supreme  Court  in  1890,  being  the  fourth  member  of  her  sex 
win  such  admittance. 

The  first  woman  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Europe  was  ^flle. 
Chauvin,  in  Paris.  She  was  bom  at  Jargeau,  in  the  Loiret,  and 
was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age.  At  school  she  was  an  infant 
prodigy.  In  1884  she  took  her  bachelor?ihip  of  letters,  in  1885 
her  bachelorship  of  science,  became  a  licentiate  of  philosophy 
1890^  and  a  doctor  of  laws  in  189!^,   Her  original  intention 
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had  been  to  qualify  for  a  post  as  teacher,  but  her  academic  sue- 
cess  led  her  to  think  of  higher  triumphs^  and  she  became  an 
ardent  ex|;(ment  of  the  rights  of  women.  The  thesis  -which 
^von  her  her  doctorship  of  laws  dealt  with  "  Professions  Aooeas* 
ible  to  Women, and  was  a  powerful  plea  for  the  admission  of 
women  to  all  the  "carridres"  without  distinction.  After  teach- 
ing law  for  five  years  in  a  *'  lycee  "  for  young  ladies,  she  deter- 
mined to  go  to  the  bar.  Her  application  was  strongly  con- 
tested, but  it  was  found  by  the  judges  that  the  law  was  on  her 
side,  and  she  was  duly  sworn  in  toward  the  end  of  1897.  Since 
then  she  has  been  gradually  building  up  a  very  considerable  prac* 
tice,  but  her  appearances  in  tlie  courts  are  few  and  far  between. 

Lead-pencil.  The  first  lead-pencil  was  made  in  England  in 
the  Elizabethan  era,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  a  lead* 
pencil  at  all,  but  a  graphite  pencil,  such  as  we  write  with  to-day. 
Graphite  was  originally  called  plumbago  (from  the  Latin 
plumbum,  lead  ")  or  black  lead,  but,  since  the  mineral  contaiiu 
no  lead,  the  names  are  singularly  inappropriate.  The  first  person 
who  used  the  name  "graphite"  (Qreek  "grapho,"  "1  write") 
was  A.  G.  Werner  in  1 789. 

In  the  early  days  of  lead-pencil  making  the  graphite  was 
sawed  into  thin  sheets  and  cut  into  strips  smaller  and  smaller 
until  they  were  of  a  size  to  be  covered  with  light  wooden  slips^ 
and  thus  serve  as  pencils. 

The  first  pencils  created  much  excitoincnt.  The  graphite 
mines  of  P^ngland  won*  considered  of  inestimable  value  and  were 
protected  hy  law.  But  there  was  great  wasti,^ — first,  in  di<jging, 
for  many  of  the  pieces  were  too  small  for  cutting,  and  again  in 
the  manner  of  cutting  the  grapiiite,  which  was  so  crude  that 
half  the  material  was  lost. 

Tn  1705,  Conte,  a  Frenchman,  conceived  the  idea  of  using 
pulverized  graphite  and  bindinir  clay.  This  discovery  resulted  in 
pencils  of  varying  liardnes;^.  according  to  the  amount  of  binding 
clay  added,  each  jiencil  being  of  exactly  the  same  hardness 
throughout  its  length. 

Soon  after  this  discovery  improvements  followed  in  mixing, 
rolling,  and  sharpening  the  graphite  composition,  which  was  cut 
into  lengths,  placed  in  a  warm  oven  to  harden,  and  huaiiy  in- 
cased in  wood,  as  seen  to-day. 

It  was  not  until  18G0  that  so-called  lead-pencils  were  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States.  Once  started,  however,  the 
growth  of  the  industry  was  rapid,  and  now  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  more  than  four  million  dolhirs  investe<l  in  it.  To-day 
American  lead-ju-ncils  are  sold  all  over  the  world. 

Leap-year  Birthdays.   If  a  man  happen  to  be  bora  on 
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February  2\H\\, —  in  Loap-year,  of  couim*, — may  he  (•♦•lobratc 
his  birthday  only  on  the  (jiiaternary  return  of  the  day?  The  hiw 
says  no,  althougli  Iutc  lMack>tono  is  at  fault.  The  author 
of  the  "Commentaries/'  witliout  notiuL'  any  exception,  says 
explicitly  that  a  man  cliild  attains  his  majority  "on  the  day 
precedin,?  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  the  person's  birth." 
Xow,  in  11)10  Gilbert  Tanjrye  became  the  fatlier  of  a  son  on 
Februar}*  29th.  A  T>ondon  i)arrister  sot  himself  to  looking!:  up 
law  and  prt'cedent  on  this  subject  of  leap-year  birthdays.  His 
first  ap})eal  to  Blackstone  disheartened  him.  But  ^Ir.  Tangye 
delved  <K'eper,  and  in  the  statute^  of  Kim:  Henry  III.  he  found 
a  law  that  appeared  to  make  it  dear  sailing  for  the  youni:^t<'r. 
This  statute,  De  Anno  et  Die  Bissextili,  was  made  at  Westmiiiiiter 
in  1236.  Here  is  King  Henry's  proclamation  of  it: 

The  King  unto  his  Jostioes  of  the  Bench,  greeting. 


Know  ye  to  take  away  from  henceforth  all  doubt 

and  nmbiguity  that  might  arise  hereupon,  the  day  increasing  in  the 
Leap  Year  shall  be  accounted  for  one  year,  bo  that  because  of  that 
day  none  shall  ho  impleaded,  hut  it  shall  Im-  taken  and  reckoned  of  tlip 
same  month  wherein  it  proweth,  and  that  day,  and  the  day  next  poinp 
before,  bhall  lie  accounted  for  one  day,  and  therefore  we  do  commend 
you,  that  from  henceforth  you  do  cause  this  to  be  publi3hed  afore  you 
and  obsenred.  Witness  Mvsc  If 

•r 

at  Westminster. 

While  this  language  is  rather  amhiguous,  Mr.  Tangye  in- 
sisted it  was  plain  to  bim  as  a  lawyer  that  it  means  that  his  son's 
birthdays  will  occur  legally  on  Febninrv  28  in  three  years  out 
of  every  four.  His  opinion  was  considered  important  enongh 
to  run  the  rounds  of  the  British  press  and  to  be  cabled  over  to 
America. 

Letter.  The  first  woman  letter  writer  on  record  was  Quoeu 
Jezebel,  the  wife  of  Ahab,  and  it  i?  not  surprising  to  find 
that  she  used  her  pen  for  purposes  of  deception.  The  story 
i<  told  in  1  Kings,  xxi,  5-10.  When  Ahah  was  mourning  heeause 
he  coidd  not  obtain  Naboth's  vineyard  hy  fair  means,  Jezebel 
conceived  of  foul  ones:  "So  she  wrote  letters  in  Ahab's  name 
and  sealed  them  with  his  seal,  and  sent  the  letters  unto  the 
elders  and  to  the  nobles  that  were  in  his  city  and  that  dwelt 
with  Naboth."  They  suggested  a  plot  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  Xaboth  by  stoning.  An  earlier  letter  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  was  written  by  a  man  and  was  equally  detestnhle. 
When  we  remember  tlie  contents  and  tlie  purpose  of  David's 
letter  to  Joab,  how  it  did  for  Uriah  what  Jezebel  did  for  Naboth 
and  from  a  dirtier  motive,  we  could  have  wished  of  this  too  that 
it  had  never  been  preserved  (II  Samuel  zi,  14). 
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It  is  pleasant  to  recall  that  the  earliest  letter  from  an 
Englishwoman  whereof  any  eopv  exists  is  that  harmless  bit  of 
flattery  sent  from  Matilda.  Queen  of  Henry  I,  to  Arehl)isliop 
Ansf'hn.  She  styles  him  her  worthily  reviTcnced  lord;*  and 
herself  the  lowest  of  the  handmaidens  of  his  llolint'S-,''  epithets 
which  may  owe  their  origin  to  some  ek'rical  secri'tary.  Anne 
Boleyn's  last  cry  of  loye  and  amzuish  to  her  lord  is  worth  a 
ream  of  the  letters  of  earlier  date  written  at  second  hand. 

The  posthnmoiis  publication  of  letters  l;y  celebrities  arose 
about  the  middle  of  the  eightei^nth  century,  and  soon  iivvw  U)  be 
so  common  that  Dr.  Arbuthnot  declared  tluit  the  antici])ation 
added  a  new  terror  to  death.  Tn  1781  Dr.  Johnson  writes,  "  It 
has  become  so  much  the  fashion  to  publish  letters  that  I  put  as' 
little  into  mine  as  I  can."  Xeyertht'less.  when  Boswell  subse- 
(piently  asked  him  if  it  would  be  pro])er  to  ])ul)lish  any  of  his 
letters  after  death,  »Iohnson  contented  himself  by  remarkinjj, 
"Nay.  sir,  when  I  am  dead  you  may  do  as  you  will  with  mine.'' 

One  of  tlie  most  yenerable  of  En«;lish  ])eers  was  onec  told  that 
seyeral  of  his  letters  were  cataloizued  for  sale  in  a  Ij<mdon  auction 
room.  *'Tt  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me,'*  said  the  noble 
lord  ;  "  from  tlie  day  T  became  a  public  man  I  n(ner  wrote  a  line 
^^orth  the  readin*;  by  any  one  except  the  person  to  whom  my 
letter  was  addressed." 

On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  noted  that  many  great  j>eople 
haye  looked  npon  this  matter  with  yery  o])posite  emotions.  In 
some  there  has  been  no  little  affectation,  in  others  a  remarkable 
candor.  Pope  addressed  his  letters  to  his  friends,  but  lie  care- 
fully and  elaborately  wrote  and  rewrote  them  for  posterity,  and 
he  was  nol  sorry  to  see  some  of  them  get  into  print  (he  rather 
helping  them  to  that  end  tlian  obstructing  them),  that  he  might 
haye  a  foretaste  of  the  enjoyment  which  was  more  especially  in- 
teTid(Ml  for  after  ages.  Kyery  line  in  Walpolc's  letters  rea<1s  as 
if  it  were  as  much  intended  for  ;/.s'  of  any  year  to  C(tme,  as  for 
the  friend  to  whom  the  letter  was  directeil  ;  but  this  dimini-hes 
neither  Walpole's  creilit  nor  our  appreciation.  Pi'pys  never  in- 
tended his  **  Diary  *'  t(^  be  perused  by  any  mortal  eve  l>ut  his 
own.  The  lo  v.  Mr.  Smith,  however,  decipliered  the  short-hand, 
and  the  best  soi  ial  history  of  Pcpys's  time  fell  into  the  hands  ;»{ 
a  delighted  and  grateful  public.  Kvehu  wrote  Jius  r)iary  "  for 
his  own  satisfaet inn,  indilTerent  as  Dr.  .l»)hnson  about  his  letter>. 
whether  it  were  published  or  not  after  his  death.  Evelyn's 
descen<lants  were  ignorant  of  its  value,  and  it  is  to  a  stranger  we 
owe  those  sk<'t('hes  of  contemporary  men  and  things  which  now 
enrich  our  literature.  Pepys.  Kyelvn,  Walpole. — diarii^s  and 
4^'tters;  of  how  many  exquisite  stories  we  should  have  known 
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Bothinjr  l>iit  for  tho?c  three  individuals!  It  matters  little 
"whether  they  intended  we  ?honhl  enjoy  that  knowledp:-  or  not; 
snfheient  for  us  that  we  do.  And  let  ns  note,  in  passinix.  another 
h'tter-writrr. — Lady  Mary  \\'ortU'y  Monta«ru.  Kit  h-tters  are 
not  quite  so  popuhir,  so  mnoh  read,  or  so  well  known,  perhaps, 
as  thev  used  to  he;  thev  niav  have  had  their  dav,  hut  the  writ-^r 
vas  well  assured  they  woultl  at  least  have  thn{.  "  Keep  niv  lot- 
ters.''  she  once  wrote  to  a  friend  ;  they  will  be  as  good  a"> 
31a(]anie  de  Seviirne's  forty  years  hence/' 

In  dealinji  witli  old  letters  as  ninoh  caution  is  nocessarv  n^- 
in  deilincr  with  old  pictures.  Forced  letters  are  as  thick  a^. 
leavts  in  Valland)rosa.  Half  a  century  a.Gfo  the  Londci 
Atlirnfruin  no^es  the  prevalence  of  these  connterfeits.  **Or!r» 
man.''  it  says,  *^  for^rcs  fnv  the  ])ure  love  of  sport,  and  throws  hi^ 
foriT'.'d  papers  into  a  collection,  to  he  found  a  hundred  yean 
later,  nn'rely  to  perplex  the  pundits.  Another  forcjes  to  sustain 
a  crotchet  or  a  principle.  But  the  most  industrious  and  the 
nio-t  facile  are  those  who  fortrc  for  profit.  Every  one  familiar 
with  old  papers  is  aware  that  the  puhlication  of  historical  doci- 
mcnts — letters,  plays,  ])ocnis,  maps,  charts,  and  cylinder^ — ha  ^ 
row  ceased  to  he  a  learned  ])rf)fession,  and  has  l)ecome  a  manu- 
facture. A<  th(»  Old  Railey  "  had  its  trihes  of  rascals  ready  to 
witness  airainst  an\hody  and  anvthin<]r  for  money,  so  literature 
has  its  race  of  outcasts  ready  to  furnish  anv  docnmcTit  that  may 
be  wanff^d.  from  a  AVardour-street  perli'^ree,  derived  from  scrolls 
in  a  Cheshire  inunirnent  room,  up  to  a  copy  of  Homer  from  a 
monast<Tv  at  the  summit  of  ^fount  Athos. 

Furthermore  it  is  no  ])arado\  to  sav  that  there  are  aut hen- 
tic letters  which  are  no  more  authentic  in  their  contents  than  if 
they  had  heen  for^jed.  That  is  to  say,  they  intentionally  misrep- 
resented the  feelintjs  of  the  writers.  Fun,  profit,  or  mystincation 
was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Sterne,  writiu"-  to  Oarrick  in  April, 
1702.  reveals  an  amusing:  conspiracy  tint  he  had   ]  la'MifMl. 

r'rehillon,''  he  says,  "has  mad(>  a  conv<'ntion  with  me  whic^\ 
if  he  he  not  too  lazy,  will  he  no  had  persiflai:"e.  As  soon  as  T  iret 
to  Toulouse,  he  has  agreed  to  write  nie  an  expostulatory  letter 
\!pon  the  indecorums  of  Tristram  Shandy,  wliich  is  to  he  an- 
swered by  recriminations  u])on  the  coarseness  of  his  own  works. 
These  are  to  be  printed  to<jether — Crehillon  acrainst  Sterne, 
Sterne  against  Crehillon.  The  copy  is  to  be  sold  and  the  money 
equally  divided.    This  i«;  good  Swiss  policy!" 

Nothing  came  of  this  desia^n,  but  it  illustrates  how  a  letter 
may  be  authentic  yet  not  be  genuine. 

There  seems  to  have  been,  at  one  time,  a  regular  manufactory 
for  the  production  of  letters  by  Shelley,  Keats,  and  Byron.  The 
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market  was  swamped  by  these  cleverly-forged  documents.    I  n  the 
year  ISd  .?,  Kobert  Browning,  the  poet,  edited  a  volamie  of  letters 
by  Shelley,  and  critics  said  that  they  would  prove  useful  to  all 
future  biographers  of  that  wayward  genius.  These  letters  turned 
out  to  be  forgerii^.   One  e]Mstle  was  found  to  be  a  "  crib  from 
an  article  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  An- 
otluT  was  slightly  altered  from  a  paper  in  a  literary  annual. 
When  research  was  made,  the  discovery  ensued  that  the  sup- 
posed original  had  l)een  purchased  by  ^[r.  Moxon,  the  publisher, 
at  an  auction.    The  auctioneer  had  had  them  consigned  to  him 
by  a  bookseller  in  Pall  Mall,  and  the  bookseller  had  bought  them 
from  two  unknown  women,  who  looked  as  much  like  ladies  a< 
the  letters  looked  like  genuine  productions.   If  Mr.  Moxon  had 
not  sent  a  copy  of  the  volume  to  Mr.  Tennyson,  a  long  time 
might  have  elapsed  before  the  fraud  could  have  been  discovered. 
But  ^Ir.  Palgrave,  on  a  visit  to  the  laureate,  happened  to  open 
the  book,  and  his  eye  fell  on  a  letter  from  Shelley  to  Qodwin, 
written  from  P^lorence.  Mr.  Palgrave  recognized  in  it  a  portion 
of  an  article  on  Florence,  in  the  Quarterly,  written  by  his  father. 
Sir  Francis.   Mr.  Moxon  called  in  all  the  copies  of  this  volume 
of  psendo^pistles,  and  suppress(Ml  the  publication  alto<^ether. 
A  curious  result  has  followed.  Tho  volume  is  worthless,  but  it  is 
rare ;  and  simply  on  account  of  its  rarity  is  prized  by  collectors. 
(See  IjOVE-Lbtteb.) 

Letter-box.   Apparently  this  useful  adjunct  to  the  postal- 
deliver}^  system  originated  in  Paris  as  a  part  of  the  first  penny 
post  established  in  any  country.    In  1G50  a  system  had  been 
organized  whereby  letters  posted  in  Paris  could  be  conveyed  to 
any  part  of  the  city  at  a  cost  of  a  sou  apiece,  their  colla  tion  and 
distribution  being  expedited  by  means  of  boxes — ^to  all  intents 
and  purposes  similar  to  our  modem  letter-boxes — placed  in  and 
about  the  capital.   But  the  citizens  of  Paris  did  not  take  kindly 
to  the  postal  novelty,  which  was  destined  to  share  the  same 
fate  as  the  six-sous  omnibus,  a  contemporary  invention.  attrib> 
uted  to  no  meaner  person  tlian  Pascal.  Fureti^re,  in  his  Roman 
Bourgeois/*  explains  how  the  letter-box  experiment  came  to  fail  : 
"  Certain  boxes,"  he  says,  "  were  at  that  time  newly  affixed  to 
all  the  street  comers  to  hold  letters  sent  from  Paris  /o  Paris. 
But  these  things  were  ordained  under  sucm  unlucky  stars  that 
the  letters  never  reached  their  destination ;  and  when  the  boxes 
were  opened  nothing  was  found  but  mice,  that  some  mischievous 
wags  had  dropped  therein." 

Not  until  the  spring  of  1850  was  the  letter-box  revived  in 
Paris,  and  it  was  then  a  copy  of  a  Belgian  innovation.  The 
first  spetimen  was  erected  in  the  Rue  dc  la  Paix.   It  is  thus 
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described  (with  an  illustration)  by  the  I  If  ustralrd  London  News 
of  March  1),  1850:  "It  c-oufiisti?  of  a  bronze  columnar  design, 
raised  upon  a  granite  socle  ;  tin*  opening  for  the  receipt  of  letters 
being  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  column  and  having  a  projec- 
tion to  keep  out  the  rain ;  a  door  for  the  removal  of  letters  being 
provided  towards  the  base.''  T»ndon  followed  the  example  of 
Paris  earlv  in  1885.  Cast-iron  letter-boxes  were  erected  bv 
the  authorities  of  St.  Martin's  Ijc-Grand,  the  first  one  being  at 
the  corner  of  Fleet  Street  and  Farringdon  Street.  It  was 
much  less  ornamental  than  the  Paris  pillar. 

"  Our  letter-box  "  savs  the  lUust rated  London  Sews  of 
January,  1885,  "  is  a  stove-like  design,  reminding  one  of  the 
latest  of  the  London  couduits.  An  outer  panel  of  the  box 
bears  this  inscription : — 

LETTER  BOX 
Fob  Stamped  and  Unpaid  Letters  only. 
Newspapers  posttHl  here  will  not  be  fon%'arded. 
Letters  containing  Money  or  Valuable  Articles  should  be  Registered 

at  a  Post-office. 

THE  N£AR£ST  POST-OFFICE  IS  AT  101,  FLEET-STREET. 

General  Post  Letters 
For  the  Morning  liXails,  are  collected  here,  5  a.m.;  for  the  Evening 

Mails,  5^  pjn. 

Letters  bearing  an  Additional  Penny  Stamp  may  be  Posted  for  the 

Evening  Mails,  6  pjn. 

Then  followed,  as  in  the  American  letter-boxes,  a  schedule  of 

hours  of  eolleetion  and  delivery. 

Letter  Press.  John  Evelyn  in  his  "Diary"  under  date 
November  27,  1G55,  notes  that  Samuel  Hartlip  "told  me  of  an 
ink  that  would  give  a  dozen  eopies,  moist  sheets  of  papers  being 
pressed  uj)un  it,  and  remain  ])erfect." 

Knowled<je  of  the  invention  must  have  died  out  entirely,  for 
at  the  date  of  Watt's  patent  (1780),  there  was  no  suggestion  that 
the  ])roeess  was  in  use  or  was  even  known.  This  patent  was  for 
the  process,  not  merely  for  the  press. 

Letter  Written  in  America,  First.  T)r.  Diego  Alvarez, 
Chanca,  a  native  of  Seville,  physician  in  ordinary  to  their 
Spanish  Majesties  Ferdinand  and  IsalH'lhi,  accompanied  Colum- 
bus on  his  second  voyage  of  discovery  to  America  as  the 
physician  of  his  tleet.  Toward  the  end  of  January,  11 04,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  municipal  council  (Cabildo)  of  Senile, 
narrating  all  he  had  seen  and  heard  u))  to  date.  This  letter,  the 
first  description  of  the  New  World  ever  ])enncd,  left  the  port  of 
l.>;al)ella,  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola  or  San  Domingo,  on  / 
Februarv  2d,  in  care  of  Don  Antonio  de  Torres,  commander  of 
the  twelve  vessels  sent  back  by  Columbus  to  Spain  with  tlie  news 

■ 
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of  the  (Jisiowiit'.s,  and  arrival  lliciv  April  8,  1  Evervlhin«r 
Dr.  Chanea  says  in  his  K'ttcr,  tlierefuro,  ropirtling  those  jiist- 
disc()\ orc'd  ishmds  of  the  New  Worhl,  he  learned  in  the  short 
space  of  time  l)etwet'n  Xoveniher  3,  \  when  lie  saw  the  first 
island  (Dominica),  and  the  last  week  of  January,  14i>4 — that  is, 
in  less  than  three  months. 

The  oriizinal  manuscript  is  preserved  in  the  Seville  Lil)rarv. 
It  was  first  translated  into  Entilish  in  1847  hv  K.  11.  Major,  of 
the  British  ^hiseum,  for  the  Ilakluyt  Society  in  Lond(ni.  This  is 
said  to  he  inaccurate,  owin^  to  the  translator's  imperfect  ac- 
quaintance with  the  nuances  of  the  Andalusian  dialivt  used  In- 
the  S])anish  author.  A  more  recent  translation,  hy  Dr.  A.  ^I. 
Fernandez  de  Yharra,  is  otiicially  filed  in  the  archives  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washiniiton. 

Lia  Fail,  or  Stone  of  Destiny.  The  coronation  stone  of 
the  Irish  kin^^s  set  up  on  the  Hill  of  Tara  when  that  was  the 
royal  centre  of  Ireland. 

Other  names  given  it  were  the  Tanist  Stone,  or  Stone  of  the 
Ileir-Apparent ;  Innisphail,  or  Stone  of  Fortune;  and  a  local 
or  popular  name  of  Bod  Fhearghais.  It  was  also  called  the 
"roaring  stone/'  from  its  su|)posed  niiraculons  propiTty  of 
Pounding  when  the  rightful  king  was  placed  n|)on  it,  and  re- 
maining nuite  under  a  pretender;  and  it  was  helieved  to  carry 
with  it  the  destiny  of  Ireland,  giving  the  sovereignty  of  what- 
ever land  in  which  it  was  established  to  one  of  Irish  hlood.  A 
long  legendary  history  of  wonderful  wanderings  connects  it  on 
one  side  with  Jacob's  pillar  at  Bethel,  and  on  the  other  with  the 
ancient  Scottish  Toronut ion  Stone  of  Scone,  now  in  the  Corona- 
tion Chair  at  Westmin>ti'r  Abl)ey. 

The  identity  of  the  Lia  Fail  with  the  Stone  of  Scone  has  l»een 
accepted  as  veritable  fact  by  many  unimaginative  books  of  refer- 
ence, even  by  the  reliable  "  Lippincott's  (lazetteer.''  Dean 
Stanley,  in  his  History  of  Westminster  Abbey,"  shows  a  lurk- 
ing leaning  toward  the  romantic  history,  as  if  it  were  half 
against  bis  will  that  he  accepted  the  testimony  of  sober-minded 
anti(iuarians  and  geologists. 

The  traditional  story  is  too  long  for  repetition  here.  A 
writer  in  The  Sjtrrfnffir  (the  article  is  i-opied  into  The  Iavxikj 
Age  in  July,  188  1)  slmws  how  little  historic  basis  there  is  for 
even  the  latter  part  of  the  legend. — the  transfer  from  Tara  to 
Scone. — and  how  much  to  disprove  it,  declaring  it  to  l>o  ini- 
j)ossible  that  the  Irish  royal  stone  ever  left  Tara  at  all.  He 
quotes  ^Tr.  Petrie,  a  searching  investigator  of  18)^9,  as  saying 
that  the  Lia  Fail  was  originally  ]>laced  on  the  side  of  the  Flili 
of  Hostages,''  and  there  remained    till  some  time  after  1798^ 
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when  it  was  removed  to  its  present  position  in  the  Rath,  calhMl 
the  ^  Fr.rradh/  to  mark  the  (graves  of  tlie  rebels  slain  at  Tara 
in  the  insurrection  of  that  year."  Stanley  says,  One  uf  the 
green  mounds  within  that  venerable  preeinet  [Tara]  is  called 
the  Coronation  Chair,  and  a  rude  piUar  "  over  the  rebel  graves 
"is  by  some  thuu*:lit  to  he  the  orif^inal  Lia  Fail." 

Quite  as  eonvincin;:  is  the  evidence  of  the  geologists,  Profes- 
?ors  Hanjsay  and  (^/ikie,  as  to  the  witness  borne  by  the  stone 
(of  Scone)  itsf'If.  Tliey  pronounce  it  to  be  of  red  sandstone  pre- 
cisely >in»ilar  to  that  found  in  the  neiirlihorhood  of  Scone  and 
of  Dunstaflfnape  Castle.  Professor  Ramsay  savs.  It  can  never 
have  been  derived  from  any  of  the  rocks  of  Tara,  wliich  arc  of 
the  Carboniferous  era,  or  from  those  of  lona,  where  no  red 
sandstone  exists:  and  it  is  e(|ually  impossible  it  should  have 
belonged  to  the  limestone  rocks  around  liethel  or  the  nummulitic 
strata  of  Egypt." 

^Ir.  Skene  authoritatively  sums  up  the  discussion  thus: 
**  Jt  was  tlip  custom  of  Celtic  tribes  to  inaugurate  their  kings 
on  a  sacred  stone  supposed  to  symbolize  tlie  monarchy.  The 
Irish  kings  were  inaugurated  on  the  Lia  Fail,  which  never  was 
anywhere  but  at  Tara,  the  .icdrs  princi/xilis  of  Ireland;  and  t]i<' 
kings  of  Scotland,  tirst  of  the  Pictish  monarchy  and  ai'terwards 
of  the  Scottish  kingdom  which  succeeded  it,  were  inaugurated 
on  this  stone,  whicli  never  was  anywhere  but  at  Scone,  the  srdrs 
principalis  both  of  th<'  Pictish  and  Scottish  kingdoms."  (See 
CoBOKATiON  Stone  in  Walsh^  Curiosities  of  Popular  Customs, 
p.  281. 

Liberty  Bell.  This,  the  most  famous  hell  in  America,  now 
stands  in  the  entrance  or  vestibule  of  the  old  Philadelphia  State- 
house,  on  Chestnut  Street  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  this  building  enshrines  the 
famous  Independence  Hall,  wherein  the  Bepresentatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  General  Congress  assembled,"  on 
July  4,  IT  TO,  adopted  that  Declaration  which  severed  our  ties 
witii  the  motherland.  (See  Walsji,  Curiosities  of  Foyular  Cm- 
louts,  pp.  589-500.) 

In  the  year  1T51  this  bell  was  ordered  from  i^obert  Charles, 
a  London  bell-founder.  The  spccilications  were  that  it  should 
w.'igh  2000  poun<ls  and  cost  £100,000  .4crling,  that  it  should  be 
made  hv  the  best  workmen,  that  it  should  be  examined  carefully 
before  being  shi|>pcd,  and  should  contain  around  it,  in  well- 
8ha})e(l  letters,  the  inscri))t  ion : 

"  Bv  order  of  the  Province  of  rennsylvania  for  the  State 
House  in  Phiiada.  MDCC^Ll  I." 
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Beneath  this  inficription  should  he  placed  a  quotation  from 
Leviticus^  xxv^  10 : 

Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabi- 
tants thereof/' 

The  full  text  in  Leviticus  reads,  ''And  ye  shall  hallow  the 
fiftieth  year,  and  proclaim  liberty/'  etc.  Possibly  in  selecting 
the  text  the  ^ood  Quakers  had  in  mind  the  arrival  of  William 
Penn  and  their  forefathers  moro  than  fifty  years  before. 

In  August,  1752,  the  bell  arrived.  Though  apparently  in 
good  order,  it  was  cracked  by  a  stroke  of  the  clapper  while  lieing 
tested,  and  was  recast  in  Philadelphia  by  Isaac  Norris.  Even 
then  the  bell  proved  defective.  The  original  had  been  considered 
too  high  in  tone,  the  result  of  an  inadequate  supply  of  copper. 
Too  much  copper  had  been  added  when  it  was  recast,  and  its  tone 
was  consequently  too  low.  This  second  failure  provoked  many 
witticisms.  Norris  undertook  once  more  to  cast  the  bell.  He 
succeeded  in  pleasing  the  experts,  and  the  bell  was  hung  in  the 
steeple  in  June,  1753. 

On  noon  of  Monday,  July  8th,  1776, — ^not  the  4th,  as  gener> 
ally  believed, — the  bell  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  its  motto  and 
rang  out  the  tidings  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  had 
been  ratified  by  the  thirteen  States. 

On  July  8,  1783,  while  being  tolled  for  the  funeral  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  the  bell  was  again  cracked.  Ineffectual  efforts 
were  made  to  restore  its  tone  by  enlarging  the  crack  and  clipping 
its  edges.  It  was  removed  from  the  tower  to  a  lower  storv 
and  a  new  bell  was  hoisted  in  its  place.  Later  the  Liberty  Bell 
was  placed  in  Independence  Hall,  and  still  later  it  was  shipped 
to  its  present  position  in  the  entrance  hall.  Its  last  trip  among 
the  many  that  it  has  made  to  various  expositions  was  to  the 
World's  Fair  in  St.  Louis. 

Library.  Of  all  the  apartments  in  the  house  of  a  man  who 
adds  to  brains  and  breeding  the  wherewithal  for  gratifying  his 
^ntle  tastes,  none  can  yield  him  more  exquisite  delight  than  hi? 
library — and  none  is  a  more  intimate  portion  of  his  best  self. 

Have  we  not  all  felt,  and  reciprocated,  the  joy  with  which 
Xavier  de  Maistrc  takes  us  by  the  hand  and  leads  us  from 
book-shcif  to  book-shelf  in  his  memorable  Journey  Around  mv 
Room?^' 

Sweet,  indeed,  to  the  bibliomaniac,  are  the  moments  whiled 
away  in  sortin;?  and  dipping!:  into  his  books!  The  dinner  hour 
may  strike;  Madame  Bibliomaniac  may  1)0  kept  waiting.  He 
dines  upon  prose  and  sips  pootrv  instead  of  port.  His  work  is 
too  full  of  delight  ever  to  be  finished.  Like  Pencloiio's  web  it  is 
(lone  to-day  to  be  undone  to-morrow,   A  new  edition*  a  new 
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anttior,  picked  up  by  some  divine  accident  at  an  auction  or  from 
a  book-fltally  deranges  the  whole  order.  Each  volume,  ere  it  takei* 

its  place,  opens  at  some  rare  or  curious  passiige,  and,  by  a  kind 
of  instinct  which  is  the  bibliomaniac^a  secret,  his  eye  fails  at 

once  upon  every  rich  and  suggestive  bit. 

The  whole  pedigree  of  books  rises  up  before  the  reader^s 
mind.  How  far  back  can  the  origin  ana  growth  of  books  be 
carried?  Does  not  Madcr,  that  thrice-learned,  that  incalculably 
ingenious,  that  immortally  ingenuous  German,  begin  his  history 
with  a  chapter  "Of  Antediluvian  Writers  and  Librarians?'* 
Had  not  Thebes  the  great  library  of  the  "  King  of  Kings/' — old 
Osymandvas, — a  library  rightly  called  "  The  Treasury  of  Keme- 
die<  for  the  Soul 

Did  not  Pisistratus  found  the  first  library  of  Athens,  to  be 
carried  away  by  Xorxes  into  Persia^  and  to  be  brought  back, 
long  after,  by  beleucus  Xicator? 

How  many  great  men  of  Greece  were  made  prouder  and  more 
famous  hv  their  woaltli  of  books!  Then*  were  Polycratcs  of 
Samos,  J'^uclid  of  Alliens,  tbe  poet  Euripides,  and,  above  all, 
Aristotle,  wliose  cboice  collection  passed  from  Theoplirastus  to 
Pt<jleiny  Philadelpbus  and  was  transported  to  liome  during  the 
dictatorship  of  Sulla. 

We  know  tliat  numenms  libraries  flourisluMl  in  republican 
and  imperial  Kome,  and  that  in  the  time  of  Constantine  they 
had  reached  the  rcspectal)le  number  of  twenty-nine.  Yet,  strange 
omission!  hardly  anythin<i  survives  in  the  way  of  contem- 
|i(»rary  enumeration  of  the  volumes  in  either  Greek  or  Roman 
libraries,  or  of  such  details  in  the  description  of  their  contents 
as  might  be  expected  from  observant  scholars.  However  minute 
and  precise  the  Poman  and  Grecian  liibliojdiiles  miirht  be  in 
their  accounts  of  forei<rn  libraries  or  the  great  libraries  of  the 
past,  they  furnish  no  data  as  to  the  libraries  whicli  they  were 
in  the  hal)it  of  visitinfj.  Thus.  Aulus  (iellius^,  in  liis  Xocies 
Aitici,  speaks  of  meeting  friends  in  the  Tiberian  library,  of 
making  researches  in  the  library  of  Trajan,  and  of  tinding  a 
book,  "after  a  lon<r  hunt,"  in  the  T^ibrarv  of  Peace.  But  he 
does  not  say  a  wor<l  as  to  the  number  of  vnlumes,  as  to  the 
class  or  character  of  the  books,  as  to  the  order  of  their  arrange- 
ment, or  as  to  the  conditions  whereby  they  were  made  accessible 
to  the  public,  either  in  these  or  in  any  other  contemporary 
Roman  libraries.  Yet  Aulus  (Jellius  is  responsible  for  tlie  ex- 
travagant statement  that  the  PtolenL*ean  Lii)rary  at  Alexandria 
contained  700,000  volumes — an  estimate  which  the  calmer 
Eusehius  reduces  to  100,000. 

Two  exceptions  only  may  be  noted  in  the  case  of  lioman 
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libraries,  and  both  these  are  private.  The  collection  of  Tyran* 
nioOy  a  contemporary  of  Cicero,  is  rated  on  the  questionable 
say-so  of  Suidas  at  60,000  volumes,  and  that  which  Serenus 
Saromonicus,  preceptor  of  the  younger  Oordian,  bequeathed  to 
his  imperial  pupil  is  more  authoritatively  estimated  at  30,000 
volumes.  In  these  meagre  details  dwells  all  our  real  knowledge 
as  to  the  contents  of  the  libraries  of  the  great  classical  periods. 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain,  however — ^the  first  public 
library  in  the  history  of  the  world  was  established  in  Borne  dur« 
ing  the  reign  of  Augustus.  It  was  speedily  followed  by  others. 
These,  it  would  appear,  were  used  as  meeting-places  and  reading- 
rooms  for  learned  and  unlearned  alike.  That  books  might 
occasionally  be  borrowed  from  a  libraiy  is  indicated  by  still 
another  passage  in  Aulus  Gellius,  though  the  library  in  question 
was  at  Tivoli  and  not  at  Rome.  He  and  his  friends,  dining  one 
warm  summer  at  a  plutocrat's  villa  near  Tibur,  were  drinking 
melted  snow,  despite  the  protest  of  one  of  the  party,  who  said 
that  Aristotle  had  declared  tlie  practice  unwholesome.  "  There- 
upon he  fetched  a  treatise  by  Aristotle  out  of  the  library  of 
Tibur,  which  was  tlicn  very  conveniently  accommodated  in  the 
Temple  of  Hercules,''  etc.  Scliolars  have  bewailed  the  loss  of 
the  Alexandrian  Library  already  alluded  to.  It  was  founded 
at  Alexandria  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  B.C.  290.  As  has  been  said,  the 
number  of  volumes  has  been  variously  estimated  as  from  100,000 
to  700,000.  Two  centuries  and  a  half  after  its  foundation  (in 
B.C.  47),  that  portion  wliich  was  preserved  in  the  Bruchion 
building  was  accidentally  consumed  by  fire  by  the  auxiliary 
soldiers  under  Julius  Casar.  Nevertheless,  the  Alexandrian 
Library  maintained  its  bulk  by  new  accessions  until  the  capture 
of  the  ( ify  by  the  Saracens  in  a.d.  640,  when  it  was  barbarously 
destroyed  l)y  order  of  the  calif  Omar. 

The  philosopher  Philoponus,  by  his  zealous  effort  to  save  his 
precious  storehouse,  precipitated  its  ruin.  He  solicited  Amion, 
the  Mohammed  an  eliief,  to  give  him  the  books  of  philosophy. 

Amron  declined  acting  until  he  could  obtain  permission  from 
the  calif,  and  accordingly  stated  Philoponus'  request  to  his  mas- 
ter. The  reply  has  passed  into  history:  'Mf  tliese  writings  of 
the  Greeks  agree  with  the  KorsiTi.  or  Book  of  God,  they  are  use- 
less, and  need  not  ho  preserved;  if  they  disagree  tiiey  are  per- 
nicious, and  ought  to  be  destroyed.'' 

Accord ingly  the  manuscripts  were  sent  to  heat  the  4000 
public  baths  and  six  months  were  barely  sufficient  for  the  con- 
sumption of  tlie  precious  fuel.  This  is  the  account  nf  Abulfara- 
gius,  a  Syrian  writer,  and  if  ']<  not  contradicted  bv  Egyptian 
writers.    Gibbon  discredits  the  story,  chiefiy  on  the  ground 
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of  **  tlie  six  inontlis  clause,"  as  ho  considered  that  the  collection 
could  ii(>t  have  «;ro\vn  to  more  than  700,000  volumes,  whieli 
would  '^wc  less  tlian  200  volumes  to  a  bushel.  On  llie  other 
hand,  if  the  manuscripts  had  been  (lis{)ersed  it  is  sin^idar  that 
none  of  them  aft('r\vanl.->  appeared  in  any  of  the  p^reat  libraries. 
At  all  events,  the  Alexandria  library  ceased  at  the  date  of  Omar. 

From  ^dimpses  alTonled  by  the  classics,  and  the  oldest  of 
illustrated  manuserii)ts  still  actually  extant  or  transmitted  by 
tradition  through  the  dark  ages,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  main 
features  of  the  early  Roman  libraries  were  re|>roduced,  as  late 
as  the  year  l.")h7.  for  pn'servation  to  the  present  daj  in  tlie 
famous  lilirary  of  the  A'atican. 

Dating  from  abou:  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era 
quite  another  form  of  librarv  was  developed  in  the  moiuisteries. 
Beginning  with  a  few  manuscripts  ki'pt  on  shelves  or  in  chests 
in  the  cioist«'rs,  these  miniature  collections  of  service-books, 
theological  comment;  i ies.  and  stray  copit-s  of  the  ancient  classics, 
by  gradual  accretions  througli  the  centuries,  at  last  overtlowed 
the  cloisters  and  were  assigned  to  separate  rooms  and  later  to 
suite>  of  rooms.  The  medinn-al  universities  adopted  the  form 
thus  evolved  in  the  monasteries  and  developed  them  into  tjpes 
Still  familiar  in  the  cnlleire  libraries  of  to-dav. 

The  current  editif»n  of  the  "  Encyclopa>dia  I'ritannica"  states 
that  Humphrey  (Mieethanrs  library  at  Manchester  (established 
in  lf)53)  was  the  first  frt*  lil)rary  in  England."  A  contributor 
to  Xoff's  and  Qurrics.  however,  set^  up  a  ])rior  claim  for  a  lil)rary 
still  extant  in  Bristol  which  was  founded  by  Robert  Kedwood  in 
the  vear  IGl.j  and  was  rebuilt  in  17  10. 

That  was  the  germ  of  tlie  public  library  of  to-day. 

Startling  is  the  revolution  in  the  old  and  the  modern  methods 
of  lending  books. 

The  old  monastic  librarv  issued  onlv  one  volume  annually 
to  each  monk  entitled  to  us'^  its  book^.  In  the  year  1  171,  when 
Louis  XI  wished  to  borrow  a  l>ook  from  the  ^fedieal  Faculty  of 
Paris,  he  was  required  to  de|)osit  plate  in  ]iledge  and  to  get 
one  of  his  nobles  to  join  him  in  a  guarantee  for  tlie  safe  return 
of  the  book.  Xav,  so  recentlv  as  1790,  in  these  United  States 
of  America,  the  rules  of  the  Harvard  College  Library  allowed 
the  librarian  to  admit  students  into  the  room,  but  not  more 
than  three  at  a  time. 

To-day  in  Paris  there  is  not  one  among  the  priceless  treasures 
of  the  National  Library  that  is  not  at  the  command  of  the  lium- 
blest  applicant  of  good  reputation.  In  London,  with  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  British  ^fusenm.  tlie  conditions  of  access  were 
made  80  eaay  that,  despite  the  lavish  provisions  of  space  in  the 
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reading-loom,  it  became  necessary^  in  the  interests  of  the  higher 
classes  of  readers^  to  fix  the  limit  of  age  that  might  exclude  the 
rush  of  young  men  from  University  and  King's  colleges  to  the 
presses  that  contain  the  Latin  dictionaries  and  Greek  Lexicons 
and  Bohn's  cribs/* 

And  if  the  character  of  the  libraries  has  changed,  how  much 
more  so  the  characteristics  of  librarians  I 

The  librarian  of  the  older  days  was  a  being  who  devoted  him- 
self to  the  simple  accimmlation  of  books.  What  he  had  got 
together  with  so  much  pains  he  naturally  wished  to  retain.  L^e 
the  miser,  however^  who  loses  sight  of  the  real  meaning  of  money 
in  the  mere  pleasure  of  hoarding,  the  librarian  forgot  that  it 
was  more  necessary  books  should  be  read  than  that  they  should 
be  kept.  He  hated  to  see  them  used  too  much,  because  uaage 
wore  them  out.  He  liked  short  hours  and  hard  conditions.  Ue 
closed  his  library  in  summer  for  cleaning  and  repairs.-  He  was 
never  so  hapj)y  as  when  all  the  books  were  on  the  shelves.  In 
due  course  of  evolution  he  was  succeeded  by  another  and  a 
broader  type.  This  librarian  rejoiced  most  when  his  shelves 
were  empty.  He  loved  to  see  the  books  used,  even  if  they  wm 
occasionally  abused.  He  loved  to  grant  his  patrons  easy  access 
to  the  book-shelves,  even  if  a  thief  sometimes  passed  himself 
off  as  a  reader.  He  invented  all  sorts  of  schemes  to  facilitate 
the  finding  of  books;  he  stood  ready  to  direct,  advise,  and  en- 
courage readers  in  their  researches. 

Library  Curios.  There  are  at  least  five  libraries  in  the 
world  which  contain  over  one  million  volumes.  These,  in  the 
order  of  their  magnitude,  are  the  Bibliotheque  Nationalc  of 
Paris  (which  claims  3,000,000),  the  British  Museum,  the  Im- 
perial Library  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  Congressional  Library  at 
Washington,  and  the  New  York  Public  Library  (Astor-Tilden- 
Lenox  foundations). 

Of  these  the  British  Museum  is  the  most  interesting  to  men 
of  British  birth  or  British  descent.  The  origin  of  that  gigantic 
institution  is  curious  enough.  In  the  year  1753  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
offered  to  the  nation  his  natural  history  collection,  coins,  manu- 
•  scrii)ts;  and  printed  books  for  $100,000,  about  one-fourth  of 
their  estimated  value.  At  the  same  time  Parliament  was  re- 
minded that  the  manuscripts  collected  by  Bobert  Harley,  Earl  of 
Oxford,  were  still  purchasable  for  $50,000,  and  furthermore 
that  no  proper  building  had  yet  been  provided  for  thoee  col- 
lected by  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  handed  over  to  the  nation  in 
1700  by  his  descendant,  Sir  John  Cottci^i. 

The  g^ovemment  declared  itself  unable  to  find  money  for 
these  purposes,  but,  as  a  compromise,  passed  a  bill  authorizing 
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a  lottery,  with  100,000  $15  tickcU,  for  prizes  amounting  to  a 
total  of  $1,000,000,  the  balance  of  $500,000,  after  deducting 
expenses,  to  be  handed  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  trustees  to  purchase 
the  Sloane  and  Harleian  collections,  acquire  a  building,  and  in- 
vest whatever  was  left  to  produce  an  income.  The  100,000 
tickets  were  all  sold,  and  thus  the  British  Museum  came  into 
existence. 

The  oldest  library  in  the  United  States  is  the  Philadelphia 
library,  formerly  situated  at  Fifth  and  Libraiy  Streets,  but  now 
at  Juniper  and  Locust  Streets,  with  a  branch  (the  Bidgway) 
at  Broad  and  Christian  Streets.  It  was  founded  in  1731,  tiie 
fourth  year  of  George  II's  reign,  by  fifty  young  men,  artisans 
and  gentlemen  of  that  town.  Joining  themselves  into  a  literary 
association,  which  they  called  the  Junto,  they  subscribed  one 
hundred  pounds  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  further  agreed 
to  pay  each  ten  shillings  annuaUy  during  fifty  years  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  library  was  well  sponsored,  being  Benjamin 
Franklin's  ^  first  project  of  a  public  nature.^'   Franklin  says : 

At  the  time  I  established  mvself  in  Philadelphia  there  was  not  a 

good  l>ook8tore  in  any  of  the  colonies  south  ward  of  Boston.  In  Xcw 
^'ork  and  Philadelpliia.  the  print^TS  were  in<lml  stationers;  tlioy  sold 
only  paptT,  etc.,  almanacs,  Imllads,  and  a  few  common  school-books. 
Tliose  who  luved  reading  were  obliged  to  Bend  for  their  books  from 
England ;  the  members  of  the  Junto  [his  club]  had  each  a  few.  We  had 
hired  a  room  to  hold  oiir  club  in.  I  proposed  that  we  should  each 
of  UH  brin;;  our  1>ooks  to  that  room,  where  they  would  not  only  be 
ready  to  consult  in  our  conferences,  hut  l)ecome  a  common  benefit,  each 
of  us  being  at  liberty  to  liorrow  such  as  he  wished  to  read  at  home. 
.  .  This  was  aooordingly  done,  and  for  some  time  contented  us.  .  • 
Yet  some  inconveniences  occurring,  eac!i  took  his  books  home  again. 
And  now  I  set  on  foot  my  first  j)roject  of  a  public  nature,  that  for 
a  8ubscrif)tion  library.  The  institution  soon  manifested  its  ability, 
was  imitated  in  other  towns  and  in  other  provinces.  .  .  Heading 
beoune  fashionable,  and  our  people,  having  no  amusements  to  divert 
their  attention  from  study,  became  better  acquainted  with  books,  and 
in  a  few  years  were  observed  by  strangers  to  l>e  Better  instructed  and 
more  intelligent  tiuui  people  of  the  same  rank  in  other  countries. 

The  books  were  at  first  kept  in  the  house  of  Bobert  Grace, 
whom  Franklin  characterizes  as  ^'a  young  gentleman  of  some 
fortune,  generous,  lively,  and  witty,  a  lover  of  punning  and  of 
his  friends."  Afterward  they  were  allotted  a  room  in  the  State- 
house;  'and,  in  1742,  a  charter  was  obtained  from  the  proprie- 
taries. In  1790,  having  in  the  interval  absorbed  several  other 
associations  and  sustained  a  removal  to  Carpenter's  Hall,  where 
its  apartment  had  been  used  as  a  hospital  for  wounded  American 
soldiers,  the  library  was  at  last  housed  in  a  building  especially 
erected  for  it  at  Fifth  and  Library  Street^  where  it  remained 
until  within  the  last  few  years. 
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It  brought  only  about  cifrht  thousand  volumes?  into  its  new 
quarters,  for  it  had  lanjzuished  somewhat  during  the  Revolution 
and  the  war  of  words  which  attended  our  political  birth.  But 
it  had  received  no  injury. 

Library,  Five-foot.  Literature  by  weiglit  or  by  measure 
has  always  auggostod  humorous  possibilities  to  the  jokesiniths 
who  bnttcn  on  human  ignorance.  Anecdote  Xo.  1510  in 
K.  Arvine's  Cyclopaedia  of  Anecdotes"  (Boaton,  1851)  runs 
as  follows: 

LrrBRATUBB  BT  MEASURE. — steward  wrote  to  a  bookseller  in  Lon- 

don,  for  snmo  books  to  fit  up  liis  master's  library,  in  the  followiii^ 
terms:  "  In  tlu«  fir?it  place  I  want  six  fei-t  of  tlieolopy,  the  same  quan- 
tity of  metapliysicji,  and  near  a  yard  of  old  civil  law,  in  folio." 

Du  Maurier  has  a  caricature  in  Punch  which  illustrates  a 
dialogue  that  is  exactly  in  point : 

Sib  G.  M.  goes  i.n  fob  Cultubk. — *'  I>ook  'ere,  Clarke.  'Appy 
thought!  I'll  make  this  littlo  room  the  Hbery,  you  know;  'ave  a  lot 
o'  books.   Mind  you  order  me  some.** 

"  Yes.  Sir  Gorgius.    What  sort  of  hooks  shall  I  order?  " 

*'  W  ell.  let  ni«'  s<m' — snppos*'  w  .-  say  a  couple  o*  'undred  yards  of 
'em.    Hay?    That's  about  the  size  of  it,  1  thiuk!  " 

In  one  respect  Sir  Georgius  approximated  to  the  truth.  Two 
hundred  yards  of  books  would  more  than  suffice  to  contain  all 
that  is  valuable  as  wit  or  as  wisdom  in  what  the  past  has  be-> 
queathed  to  us. 

Coventry  Patmore  worked  for  twenty  years  as  an  assistant 
librarian  in  the  British  Museum.  He  could  never,  he  used  to  say, 
resist  the  temptation  to  look  into  and  taste  the  flavor  of  every 
book  that  passed  through  his  hands;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  net  result  of  these  tests  was  that  at  the  end  of  his  lon^ 
term  of  service  he  reached  the  depressing  conclusion  that,  of 
the  forty  miles  of  shelves  in  the  Museum,  forty  feet  would  con- 
tain all  the  real  literature  of  the  world.  liow  much  of  the 
forty  miles  of  shelving  was,  in  Patmore's  opinion,  devoted  to 
conserving  real  rubbish  we  are  left  to  conjecture. 

Charles  William  Eliot  made  a  more  radical  estimate.  Shortly 
after  resigning  from  the  presidency  of  Harvard  College,  he 
startled  the  scholastic  world  by  declaring  that  a  five-foot  shelf 
is  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  hooka  required  for  a  liberal  educa* 
tion.  Later  being  pressed  for  more  details,  he  furnished  a  par- 
tial list  of  the  lK>oks.  "It  is  my  belief/'  he  said,  "that  the 
faithful  and  considerate  reading  of  these  books,  with  such  reread- 
ings  and  memorizings  as  individual  taf^te  may  prescribe,  will 
give  any  man  the  essentials  of  a  liberal  education,  even  if  he 
can  devote  to  them  but  fifteen  minutes  a  day."   The  selections 
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as  far  as  hare  been  made  follow.  It  is  necessary  to  explain  that 
seTeral  titles  are  supposed  to  be  bound  into  one  volume :  Auto- 
biography of  Benjamin  Franklin^';  ''Journal  of  John 
Woolman'*;  ''Fruits  of  Solitude,"  by  William  Penn;  Bacon's 
" Essays "  and  "New  Atlantis";  Milton^s  "  Areopagitica "  and 
"Tractate  on  Education";  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  "Religio 
Medici " ;  Plato's  "  Apology,"  "  Phiedo,"  and  "  Crito  " ;  "  Golden 
Sayings"  of  Epictetus;  "Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius"; 
Emerson's  "Essiays";  Emerson's  "English  Traits";  complete 
poems  of  Milton;  Jonson's  "Yolpone";  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  "The  Maid's  Tragedy":  Wobrter's  "Duchess  of 
Malfy";  Middleton's  "The  Changeling";  Dryden's  "All  for 
Love";  Shelley's  "Cenci";  Browning's  "Blot  on  the  'Scutch- 
eon"; Tennyson's  "Becket";  Goethe's  "Faust';  Marlowe's 
"  Dr.  Faustus ";  Adam  Smith's  "Wealth  of  Nations";  "Letters 
of  Cicero  and  Pliny  ";  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress";  Bums's 
"Tam  O'Shanter";  Walton's  "Complete  Angler"  and  "Lives 
of  Donne  and  Herbert";  " Autobiograi)liy  of  St.  Augustine"; 
Plutarch's  "  Lives  " ;  Dryden's  "  uEneid  " ;  "  Canterbury  Tales  " ; 
"  Imitation  of  Christ,"  by  Thomas  k  Kempis ;  Dante's  "  Divine 
Comedy";  Darwin's  "Origin  of  Species";  "Arabian  Nights." 

Library,  Free.  In  this  ago  of  freely  flowing  fountains  of 
knowledge,  it  ought  to  interest  readers  to  be  told  that  the  first 
free  library  in  England  was  established  at  All  Hallows'  Church  in 
Bristol  by  the  fraternity  of  Calendars.  The  church  itself  dates 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  I ;  the  Calendars  were  founded  before 
the  Conquest.  Leiand  describes  the  "  original "  of  the  Calen- 
darios,  otherwise  the  Gild  or  Fraternite  of  Brightstowe/'  as  run- 
ning backward  to  a  "  time  oute  of  niynde."  They  were  a  body 
of  pri<*sts  and  ?erulars  whose  otTice  it  was  to  register  events  both 
national  and  local,  and  to  instruct  the  vouth  of  the  town;  to 
whirl)  duties  was  added  the  not  more  easy  task  of  convertinjr 
Jfws  to  ( 'hristianitv,  in  which  thcv  were  as  successful  as  the 
more  feverish  and  expensive  modern  society,  being  ascertained 
to  have  made  at  least  one  convert.  Tlie  library  was  in  the  north- 
west aisle  of  the  church,  where  four  stout  Norman  piers  that 
supported  it  are  still  extant.  Here  the  prior  gave  open  lectures 
on  the  contents  of  th(»  hooks  to  all  comers. 

The  free  public  lihrarv  system  such  as  we  now  know  it  dates 
back,  in  both  England  and  America,  no  further  than  the  middle 
of  the  ninctcH'nth  centurv.  Yet  a  very  full  su<:<:cstion  of  the 
possibilities  which  have  since  been  realized  in  the  public  library 
system  was  made  so  far  back  as  ISIT,  in  a  pamphlet  published 
nt  Hallston  Spa.  X.  Y.  The  full  title  reads:  "The  Intellectual 
Torch :  developing  an  original^  economical  and  expeditious  plaii 
31 
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for  the  universal  dissomi nation  of  knowledge  and  viitne;  by 
means  of  free  pul)lic  libraries.  .  .  .  Second  edition,  revised 
by  the  author/'  The  first  edition  seems  to  be  unknown,  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  In- 
tellectual Flambeau,  demonstrating  tliat  rational  happiness  and 
virtue  exist  ^vitb  tbe  dissemination  of  philosophy^  science  and 
intelligence/'  Washington,  1816. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  was  Dr.  Jesse  Torrey,  Jr.,  who 
seems  to  have  been  bom  about  1787  and  to  have  spent  his  early 
years  in  Lebanon,  X.  Y.  It  is  a  little  singular  that  his  name 
is  to  be  found  in  no  biographical  dictionary  of  easy  access.  He 
nnVlit  have  remained  utterly  unknown  but  for  the  efforts  of  Prof. 
Frederick  J.  Taggnrt,  of  Stanford  Univers^ity,  California,  who 
published  the  result  of  bis  personal  researches  in  the  New  York 
Naiion  for  September  2'>,  1808. 

From  this  article  the  facts  hero  presented  have  been  gleaned. 

Torrey  has  this  to  say  of  himself : 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  convinced  of  the  inestimabte  beaalllt 
of  reading  useful  books,  I  anxiously  desired  that  they  might,  if  possible, 

be  extended  to  the  great  mass  of  the  human  family :  and  endeavored 
to  discovj-r  some  effective  plan  for  this  juirimse.  Indigence,  which  in 
most  nations  involves  the  majority,  appearevl  to  present  tlie  greatest 
obstacle.  Hence  tlie  suggestion  occurred  that  governments,  or  associa* 
lions  of  individuals,  might  promote  the  object  by  establishing,  Ui 
various  districts,  free  circulating  librwies,  to  be  equally  aeoeasiUe  to 
all  classes  and  sexes  without  discrimination. 

Professor  Taggart  i)oints  out  that  Torrey,  who  was  thirty 
years  old  at  the  time  he  published  his  "second  edition,"  used 
the  same  arguments  for  the  establishment  of  free  public  libraries 
as  those  which  were  employed  by  the  parliamentary  advocates  of 
the  Ewart  Act  in  1850  and  in  the  report  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library  in  1853.  Thus,  he  anticipates  the  now 
familiar  contention  that  the  cost  of  libraries  would  be  repaid 
through  the  decrease  in  crime  that  must  follow  their  establish* 
ment.  In  his  prefatory  address  "  To  the  People  of  the  United 
States,'^  the  author,  speaking  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  tells 
US  that — 

he  has  long  cherished  a  decided  confidence  that  if  the  conmuinity  would 
appropriate  as  much  wealth  to  the  instruction  of  the  rising  ^iieratloa 
as  is  now  devoted  to  the  punishment  of  crimes,  the  desired  object  would 
be  attained,  and  human  misery  averted,  to  a  much  preater  extent. 
The  plan  here  proposed,  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowle<lge  through 
the  medium  of  free  libraries,  has  been  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  several  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  and  phllantiiropists  in  tl» 
United  States,  and  received  their  unanimous  and  cordial  approbatloiL 

In  the  body  of  the  pamphlet  his  principal  argument  is  out 
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on  which  the  Boston  Public  libraiy  trustees  laid  special  em- 
phasis.  He  saws : 

But  the  education  of  youth  should  not  cease  with  the  expiration 
of  their  attendance  on  public  schools.  The  chasm  between  this  period 
and  that  of  their  corporeal  maturity  contains  many  stumbling  blocks 

ninl  (lanporous  snares.  The  art  of  roadinp,  without  books  to  roa'i.  is 
to  the  mind,  as  is  a  sot  of  good  tooth  to  the  body,  without  f<xi<I  to 
wasticato;  they  will  alike  suffer  the  evils  of  disease,  decay,  and  eventual 
ruin. 

Int(>]lectujil  cultivation  is  tlie  basis  of  virtue  and  happiness.  As 
mental  improvonent  advances,  vice  and  crimes  recede. 

Turning  to  consider  the  means  by  whieli  lie  proposed  to  effect 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  these  institutions,  it  is 
apparent  that  Torrey  realized  the  necessity  of  legislative  aid, 
and  in  this  shows  an  advance  over  such  of  his  own  contemporarie;* 
as  believed  that  men  appreciated  only  those  things  for  which  it 
was  necessary  to  pay. 

If  our  institution  dors  not  now  authorize  moaHures  wliifh  aro 
likely  to  produce  tin-  ;;r<'uto8t  possibh'  U-nefit  to  the  country  and 
security  to  its  libcrticb,  it  ought  without  delay  to  be  so  amended  that 
It  should. 

Let  American  b';;isIators,  both  national  and  sectional,  perform  their 
duty  to  tlioir  country,  and  its  posterity,  and  to  mankind,  by  listoninp 
to  the  wise  counsels  of  many  conspicuous  living  sagos,  and  pursue 
without  hesitation  the  inestimable  parting  advice"  of  George  Wash- 
ington, Benjamin  Rush,  Samuel  Adams,  and  other  departed  friends 
and  patrons  of  man,  and  establish  public  schools,  and  judiciously 
8ol('<tofl  froo  public  circnlatinjr  libraries,  in  ovory  part  of  the  ropublic. 
And  as  all  men  are  vitally  interested  in  the  universal  dissemination  of 
knowledge  and  virtue,  let  all  classes  combine  their  influence  and  meuua, 
in  aiding  the  cause  of  human  happiness. 

Ono  of  Torrey*s  sufrsrestions  for  the  raisin of  the  necessary 
funds  for  his  project  is  by  a  liberal  systcfn  of  duties  on  aijdkxt 
SPIRITS,  for  the  universal  establishment  of  free  TvANCASTliKlAN 
SCHOOLS  AND  FRE£  PUBUO  LiBEABiEs/'    He  Continues: 

For  this  purpose,  as  well  as  to  discourage  intemperance,  we  ear- 
nestly recommend  that  a  duty  of  fifty  cents  per  gallon  be  imposed  upon 
all  spirituous  liquors  manufactured  within  the  United  States; — and 
one  dollar  per  gallon  upon  all  wines  and  spirituous  liquors  which  shall 
be  imported: — ^the  monies  accruing  from  the  duties  on  domestic  liquors, 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  establishment  of  free  Lancastrian  and  com- 
mon schools,  and  free  circulatin«r  libraries,  in  the  respective  districts 
in  which  the  taxes  shall  be  levied  and  collected: — and  the  duties  on 
imported  liquors  to  be  applied  to  the  same  purpose,  in  such  manner 
and  place  as  the  wisdom  of  Congress  shall  suggest. 

Life-boat.  It  is  a  curiotis  circumstance  that  the  first  life- 
boat should  have  been  invrntod  by  a  landsman  wlm  had  always 
lived  away  from  the  sea  and  had  had  no  persoaal  experience  of 
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the  perils  against  which  he  was  anxious  to  provide  a  saf^[iiard. 
This  was  Lionel  Lukin,  a  native  of  Dunmow,  and  afterward  a 
coach-builder  in  Long  Acre,  London.  The  buoyancy  of  his  boat 
was  secured  by  a  projecting  gunwale  of  cork  which  was  added  to 
its  upper  frame,  and  a  hollow,  water-tight  compartment  at  the 
bottom  of  the  boat. 

Lukin  first  exhibited  a  model  of  what  he  called  his  *^  unim- 
mergible  boat "  about  the  year  1784.  Qeorge  IV,  then  Prince  of 
Wales,  encouraged  him  by  offering  to  pay  the  cost  of  all  his 
experiments.  The  design  was  patented  in  1 785,  but  the  only  boat 
fitted  out  on  Lukin's  principle  was  a  Bamborough  coble,  which 
was  reported  to  have  saved  several  lives.  Lukin  died  at  Hythe, 
in  Kent,  in  1834.  The  following  inscription  on  his  tombstone 
is  still  legible: 

This  Lionel  Lnkin 
was  the  first  who  built  a   lifo-hoat,  and  was  the  original  Inventor 
of  that  })rincipk'  of  safety  by  which  many  lives  and  much 
property  have  been  preserved  from  shipwreck,  and  he 
obtained  for  it  the  King's  Patent  in  the  year  1785. 

Despite  royal  patrona^xe,  Lukiii's  life-boat  attracted  little  at- 
tention. Four  years  after  tlie  issuing?  of  his  patent,  the  Adventure 
was  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Tyne,  in  the  presence  of  thou- 
sands of  people,  who  saw  the  crew  drop  off  one  hy  one  from  the 
ripginir,  and  yet  were  unal)le  to  afford  them  any  assistance  for 
lack  of  a  boat  that  could  live  on  so  rough  a  sea.  This  distressing 
spectacle  moved  the  people  of  South  Shields  to  offer  premiums 
for  the  best  model  of  a  life-boat.  Out  of  numerous  designs  two 
were  selected,  William  Wouldhavc's  and  H.  Greathead's.  The 
committee  would  appear  to  have  combined  the  two  plans  of 
Wouldhave  and  Greathead.  and  given  the  result  to  the  latter  to 
build.  At  all  events,  Greathead  built  the  life-boat  which  was 
launched  at  South  Shields  in  1790.  This  boat  differed  from 
Lukin'a  in  the  substitution  of  cork  for  the  side  air-chambers, 
but  its  special  point  of  originality  was  a  curved  instead  of  a 
8trai|2rht  keel.  This  important  improvement  is  what  won  for 
Greathead  the  title  of  father  of  the  life-boat.  Like  all  its  riTals, 
however,  this  boat  lacked  one  great  essential:  it  had  no  means 
of  freeing  itself  from  water  or  of  self-righting  if  upset.  It 
performed  no  important  service  until  1791,  when  it  saved  the 
crew  of  a  bri^  at  the  entrance  of  the  Tyne.  Between  then  and 
1797  it  saved  several  other  crews.  Xotwithstanding  this,  no 
other  life-boat  was  built  until  1798,  when  the  then  Duke  of 
Northumberland  ordered  one  to  be  built  at  his  own  expense  by 
Greathead,  and  also  endowed  it. 

Before  the  end  of  1803  the  inventor  had  built  thirty-one  of 
his  boats.  In  1802,  after  200  lives  had  been  saved  at  the  month 
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of  the  Tyiie  alone,  (Jivatlu-inl  applied  to  J*arliainent  for  a  reward, 
and  received  £1200.  His  ori^rinal  life-boat  was  lost,  in  1821, 
U|K>n  the  roeks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne.  All  hands  were  saved. 
.  A  boat  whieh  he  huilt  in  1802  is  still  in  existence  at  Hedear  in 
Yorkshire.  After  doin^:  excellent  service  for  over  seventv  years 
it  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  and  transferred  to  the  shed 
where  it  now  reposes. 

William  Wouldhave's  partisians  have  not  allowed  his  i  lainis 
to  go  unnoted.  His  toinhstone  in  the  church  of  St.  Hilda  in 
South  Shields  hears  the  model  of  a  life-boat  and  the  following 
quaint  inscription : 

8acn'<l  to  tlio  ^lomorv  of 
WILLI. AM  WOLLDILVVE, 
who  died  Sept.  28th,  1821, 
Aged  70  years. 
Clerk  of  this  Church 
ftnd  Inventor  of  that  invaluable  blessing  to  mankindt 

tlio  Lifeboat. 

Heaven  penius  scieiitilik  «T5ive, 

Surpassing;  vulvar  b«>ast;  yrt  he  from  soil 

So  rich,  no  golden  harvest  reaped;  no  wreathe 

Of  laurel  gleaned,  nor  but  the  sailor's  heart. 

Nor  that  ingrate,  A  palm  unfading  this 

Till  shipwrecks  oGuie,  or  lifeboats  cease  to  save. 

The  idea  of  WoiildhaveV  form  of  l)oat  was  sugrgosted  to  him, 
it  is  said,  by  the  followin*;  eircvimscanee :  IIavin_<:  been  asked  to 
assist  a  woman  to  put  a  skeel  of  water  on  her  head,  Mr.  Would- 
liave  notieed  that  slie  had  a  piece  of  a  broken  wooden  dish  lyinir 
in  the  water,  whieli  floated  with  the  points  u])wards,  and  turning; 
it  over  several  times  he  found  that  it  always  ri«(hted  itself. 
This  observation  su«;<(ested  to  him  the  eonstruetion  of  his  moilel, 
hut  he  does  not  seem  to  liave  done  more  tlian  eonstruet  the  boat 
whieh  was  long  known  at  Shields  by  the  name  of  Wouldhave's 
cork  boat. 

The  father  of  the  life-boat  in  America  was  Joseph  Francis, 
born  in  Boston,  ^larch  12,  1801,  died  in  Washin^^ton,  May  10, 
1893.  In  1890  Contrn^s  voted  him  a  medal  of  pure  irold,  said  to 
be  the  largest  and  finest  ever  ^nven  by  this  froviTnment  to  any 
individnal.  It  was  presented  to  him  with  ai)propriate  ceremonies 
at  tlie  "White  House  by  President  Harrison,  and  is  now  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  National  Museum  in  WashiuL^ton.  As  larL^o  as  a 
tea))lato  and  two-thirds  of  an  inch  thick,  its  value  is  placed  at 
$(;000.  There  is  also  shown  in  the  same  museum  Francis's 
ori^rinal  life-car,  which  saved  201  lives  fr<^m  the  wreck  of  the 
Ayrshire  in  1847,  and  at  which  people  laughed  when  it  was  first 
made. 
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''Tou  can  scarcely  imagine/'  said  the  then  nonagenarian  in- 
ventor to  a  reporter  on  the  St  Louis  Olobe'Democrat  in  April, 
1892,  ''how  strong  was  the  popular  prejudice  against  life-boats 
when  they  were  fint  introdnoed.  When  I  conceived  the  idea  of 
making  them  ont  of  corrugated  iron,  people  derided  the  notion, 
regarding  it  as  a  mad  freal^  inasmuch  as  every  one  knew  that 
iron  would  sink.  Commanders  of  passenger  vessels  felt  insulted 
b}'  applications  to  furnish  them  with  life-boats,  conceiving  them 
to  imply  tliat  their  shijis  were  not  seaworthy  or  that  their  owiE 
skill  in  navigation  was  impugned.'' 

Lightning  and  its  usual  accompaniment  of  thunder  were 
reckoned  among  the  nnsolvable  mysteries  of  nature  until  Benja-  ' 
min  Franklin,  1749,  showed,  by  a  happy  and  bold  experiment,  the 
identity  of  the  lightning-flash  with  electricity.  (See  laoHnoKO- 
ROD.)  Lightning  is  sini])Iy  an  electric  spark,  very  often  more 
than  a  mile  long,  which  passes  either  between  two  clouds  or  be* 
tween  a  cloud  and  the  earth.  The  sound  of  the  thunder  which 
follows  varies  with  the  conditions  of  the  lightning.  As  the  flash 
passes,  the  air  through  which  it  travels  becomes  heated.  There 
is  expansion  and  compression,  and  then  a  Sudden  rush  of  air 
into  the  partial  vacuum  thus  produced.  If  the  flash  be  straight 
and  shoit,  the  thunder  will  be  heard  as  a  sharp  clap;  if  it  be 
long  and  not  straight,  successive  peals  will  be  heard  one  after 
another,  accompanied  by  a  rattle,  and,  shortly  afterward,  by  a 
roll,  the  rolling  sound  being  the  echoes  from  the  clouds.  The 
storm  is  ushered  in  by  phenomena  which  the  observant  eye  can- 
not mistake.  Warm  weather,  then  sultriness,  accompanied  by 
a  feeling  of  depression,  which  pooplc  explain  by  the  familiar 
expression,  ^thunder  in  the  air" — ^these  are  the  preludes  to 
something  unusual  which  is  about  to  happen.  The  conditions 
may  last  for  days. 

On  the  horizon  a  cloud  of  a  peculiar  shape  may  be  seen  bank- 
ing itself  up  like  a  huge  puff  of  steam.  The  thunder-doud  is  a 
dense  black,  and  forms  overhead.  If  you  watch  it,  you  can  see 
it  growing  like  an  army  preparing  for  battle.  All  clouds  are 
usually  charged  more  or  less  with  electricity.  The  smallest  par- 
ticle of  water  which  composes  the  doud  has  its  own  chaige. 
Some  particles  may  have  what  is  known  as  a  positive  charge, 
others  a  negative.  This  is  supposed  to  account  for  the  i>eculiar 
motions  of  a  cloud  bent  on  business.  It  heaves  itself  vp  as  if  some 
unseen  power  were  tearing  it  asunder  by  means  of  attraction  and 
repulsion.  The  consequence  is  that  parts  of  donds  break  away, 
charged  with  more  electridty  than  they  can  carry.  The  charge 
becomes  eramped  for  room,  a  state  of  tension  ensues,  and  then 
the  charge  leaps  across  the  intervening  air-gap  from  doud  te 
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doud,  or  from  doud  to  earthy  in  the  shape  of  a  lightning-ilaah. 

This  is  the  dangerous  time.  In  its  path  to  earth  lightning 
knows  of  no  ohstacle.  The  duration  of  the  flash  seldom  lasts 
more  than  one-hundred-thousandth  part  of  a  second,  but  in  this 
inconceivable  space  of  time  it  can  do  untold  damage.  Given  a 
perfect  conductor,  the  flash  will  pass  harmlessly  to  earth;  but 
if  the  conductor  be  imperfect,  like  the  mason-work  of  a  chimney* 
stock  or  a  church-spire,  the  masonry  is  shattered  as  if  it  were 
built  of  cardboard.  Sometimes  there  are  heat-effects,  as  when 
bell-wires  in  a  house  are  fused.  Other  effects  of  lightning  are 
produced  on  compass-needles.  The  magnetism  of  these  necessary 
instruments  to  the  sailor  may  be  altered  or  destroyed,  and  an 
unknown  error  in  the  pointing  of  the  compass  may  have  the  most 
dire  results.  A  ship,  struck  by  lightning,  has  been  known  to  turn 
about  and  make  for  hom^  under  the  impression  that  it  was  on 
its  outward  course. 

Fire-balls  rank  among  the  most  whimsical  of  all  electrical 
phenomena.  They  are  not  always  quite  spherical,  though  this 
is  their  normal  shape.  Usually  their  contours  are  clearly  de- 
fined, yet  they  are  sometimes  encircled  by  a  kind  of  luminous 
vapor,  such  as  we  often  see  encircling  the  moon.  In  size  they 
vary  from  that  of  an  orange  to  that  of  a  millstone.  One  remark- 
able thing  about  them  is  the  slowness  with  which  they  move, 
which  sometimes  enables  their  course  to  be  watched  for  several 
minutes.  In  October,  1898,  a  fireball  made  its  appearance  in  a 
room  in  Marseilles  and  advanced  toward  a  young  girl  seated  at  a 
table.  Her  feet  were  hanging  down  without  toudiing  the  floor. 
The  luminous  globe  moved  along  the  floor  in  the  girPs  direction, 
began  to  rise  when  quite  near  her,  then  circled  around  her  several 
times  in  spiral  fashion,  and  finally  darted  up  the  chimney,  and, 
on  emerging  into  the  open  air,  gave  out  upon  the  roof  an  ap])al- 
ling  crash  which  shook  the  entire  house. 

It  was  a  case  of  coming  in  like  a  lamb  and  going  out  like 
a  lion. 

A  similar  occurrence  is  recorded  as  having  been  observed 
in  Paris  on  July  5,  1S52,  in  a  tailor's  room.  In  this  case  the 
fire-ball,  having  escaped  up  the  chimney,  produced  a  tremendous 
explosion  on  reaching  the  summit,  which  sent  the  chimney  top 
flying  and  scattered  it  in  bits  all  over  the  neighborhood  court- 
yard and  surrounding  roofs. 

Two  remarkable  phenomena  of  this  sort  are  identifled  with 
St.  Martin  of  Tours.  The  story  is  quainUy  recorded  in  ^'La 
Gloire  des  Confesseurs,''  a  work  written  by  Gregory,  the  twen- 
tieth Bishop  pf  Tours. 

On  the  dedication  day  of  au  oratory  constructed  by  Gregory 
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in  one  of  the  outer  buildings  of  the  episcopal  palace  the  procegsion 
which  transferred  the  relics  of  St.  Martin  to  the  oratory  was 
dazzled  and  blinded  by  a  brilliant  globe  of  fire  that  suddenly 
appeared  in  their  path.  Priests,  deacons,  choristers,  and  laymen 
were  seized  with  terror  and  prostrated  themsehes,  face  down- 
ward, upon  the  ground.  Then  Gregory  remembered  the  legend 
that  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  St.  Martin  a  globe  of  fire 
had  been  seen  to  leave  the  sainfs  head  and  ascend  heavenward. 
Gregory  decided  that  he  was  now  in  j^resence  of  a  second  miracle, 
vouchsafed  as  evidence  alike  of  Martin's  sanctity  and  of  the 
genuineness  of  his  relics.  This  globe  of  fire  did  no  damage  of 
any  sort.  Discurrebat  autem  per  totam,  cellulam,  tanquam 
f Uigur,  globus  igneus.'^ 

Lightning  often  produces  wounds  of  greater  or  less  severity. 
It  perforates  the  bones  and  causes  injuries  similar  to  those  in- 
flicted by  firearms.  What  is  more  remarkable,  it  may  kill  without 
leaving  the  slightest  mark  or  abrasion.  This  fact  was  known 
to  the  ancients.  A  passage  from  Plutarch  is  famous :  Lightning 
struck  them  dead  without  leaving  any  mark  on  them,  nor  any 
wound  or  burn — ^their  souls  fled  from  their  bodies  in  fright  like 
a  bird  which  escapes  from  its  cage." 

Lightning  may  cause  total  or  partial  paralysis,  the  loss  of 
speech  or  sight,  temporary  or  permanent.  Among  its  more 
harmless  pranks  is  that  of  shaving  off  a  man's  hair  and  beard* 
or  even  depilating  the  entire  body.  Generally  the  victim  may 
consider  himself  lucky  if  he  leaves  a  handful  of  hair  as  a  ransom 
to  the  lightning  and  escapes  with  a  fright. 

A  case  is  cited  where  a  young  girl  of  twenty  had  her  hair 
shaved  off  as  clean  as  if  done  by  a  razor,  yet  she  felt  not  the 
slightest  shock  and  was  for  some  minutes  unconscious  of  her  loss. 

One  of  the  strangest  tricks  to  which  lightning  is  addicted  i» 
that  of  undressing  its  victims.  It  displays  much  more  skill  and 
cleverness  in  such  diversions  than  is  to  be  found  in  animals 
or  even  in  many  human  beings. 

Here  is  one  of  the  mo^t  curious  instances  on  record,  as  nar- 
rated by  Moraud : 

A  woman  in  man's  costume.  A  storm  suddenly  comes  on. 
A  flash  of  lightning  strikes  her,  carries  off  and  destroys  her 
clothes  and  boots.  She  is  left  8tark  naked,  and  she  has  to  b(« 
wrapped  up  in  a  cloth  and  taken  thus  to  the  neighboring  villase.'* 

In  certain  cases  lightning  makes  a  fantastic  choice  of  its 
victims.  It  kills  one  and  spares  another;  it  injures  a  third: 
it  benefits  a  fourth.  It  seems  to  be  governed  by  all  sorts  of 
eccentric  tastes  and  peculiarities. 

Thus,  in  April,  1901,  lightning  struck  a  stable  in  the  Duchy 
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of  Poeen  and  killed  ten  out  of  twenty  cows  housed  within.  Be- 
ginning with  the  cow  nearest  the  door  it  spared  the  second, 
killed  the  third  and  so  on.  All  the  uneven  numbers  were  killed, 
the  others  were  not  even  scorched.  The  shepherd  who  was  in 
the  stable  at  the  time  rose  unhurt  The  stable  itself  escaped, 
although  it  was  full  of  straw. 

Here  is  a  still  more  extraordinary  stoiy.  It  would  seem  that 
lightning  can  distinguish  between  colors  and  has  its  preferences. 
At  Lapleau  in  Corr^ze  it  declared  itself  in  favor  of  black.  One 
day  lightning  fell  on  a  grange  full  of  hay  and  straw  and  covered 
with  thatch,  without  setting  it  on  fire.  Then  it  went  to  the 
sheepfold,  killed  seven  black  sheep  and  left  the  white  uninjured. 

Is  it  then  best  to  wear  long  white  garments  during  a  storm? 
M.  Flammarion  replies  that  lightning  is  too  uncertain  to  be 
depended  upon. 

An  entertaining  chapter  gives  stories  of  photo-electric 
pictures  made  by  lightning  upon  animate  and  inanimate  objects. 
M.  Flammarion  attributes  them  to  flashes  of  a  special  character, 
which  he  terms  "  Ceraunic  rays,"  from  "  keraunos,"  lightning. 

A  curious  story  is  told  of  Dr.  Derendinger,  a  Viennese  physi- 
cian. Beturning  home  by  rail  in  the  summer  of  1865  his  purse 
was  stolen  on  the  way. 

This  purse  was  made  of  tortoise  shell.  On  one  side  was  a 
steel  plate  marked  with  the  doctor's  monogram — two  D's  inter- 
twined. 

Some  time  after  the  doctor  was  called  to  attend  a  stranger 
who  had  been  found  lying  insensible  under  a  tree.  He  had  been 
struck  by  lightning.  The  first  thiijg  he  noticed  on  examining 
the  man's  body  was  that  on  his  thigh  there  was  a  reproduction, 
as  though  by  photography,  of  his  own  monogram.  His  astonish- 
ment may  be  imagined.  He  succeeded  in  reviving  tlie  stranger, 
who  was  taken  to  a  hospital.  The  doctor  told  the  attendants  tliat 
a  search  through  the  clothes  of  the  j)atient  would  i)n)l)ahly  reveal 
a  tortoise-shell  purse.  So,  indeed,  it  did.  The  victim  of  light- 
ning was  the  thief.  The  electric  fluid  had  heeu  attracted  by  the 
steel  plate  and  had  imprinted  tlio  monogrjiin  on  the  body. 

Near  tlie  village  of  romhe-llay,  in  I'higland,  there  was  a 
wood  composed  largely  of  oaks  and  nut  trees.  In  the  middle  of 
it  was  a  field,  aliout  fiftv  vards  lonir,  in  which  six  slieep  were 
ftruck  dead  by  lightning.  When  skinned  there  was  discovertnl 
on  them,  on  the  inside  of  the  skin,  a  facsimile  of  part  of  the 
adjacent  landscape. 

This  record  was  communicated  by  James  Shaw  to  the 
"Nfeteoroloirica]  Society  of  Ix)ndon  at  its  session  of  March,  1857. 
Here  are  bis  own  words: — 
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**l  may  add  tliat  the  siuali  iicld  and  iU  ^urrouucling  wood 
were  familiar  to  nie  and  my  schooimates,  and  that  when  the 
skins  were  sliown  to  us  we  at  once  identified  the  local  scenerr 
80  wonderfully  represented." 

Lightning-rod.    Xq  nnecilote  in  American  history,  save 
perhaps  the  incident  of  Washington  and  the  cherrv-tree,  is  l»etter 
known  than  that  of  Franklin  and  the  kite,  whereby  the  Phila- 
delphia sape  is  said  to  have  proved  his  theory  of  the  identity  of 
lightning  with  electricity.    Both  stories  have  heen  told  by  thai 
reverend  liar  M.  L.  Weeiiis  in  his  respective  lives  of  the  two 
revolutionar}'  worthies.    But,  whereas  Mr.  Weems  invented  the 
first,  he  only  elaborated  the  other  into  the  form  now  generally 
accepted  in  school-books.    His  version  appears  in  chapter  xxxv 
of  "The  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin;  m ith  many  Choice  Anec- 
dotes and  Admirable  Sayings  of  this  Great  ^lan.  never  before 
published  by  any  of  his  Bio^rraphers."    Philadelphia:  PublishtHl 
by   I  riah  Hunt,  1829.    Weems  begins  by  explaining  that 
Franklin  **  foreseeing  what  a  blessing  it  would  be  to  mankind  to 
disarm  the  lightnings  of  their  power  to  harm/'  did  not.    in  the 
pitiful  spirit  of  modern  inventors,  cautiously  conceal  the  dawn- 
ings  of  a  discovery  that  promised  so  much  glory  to  his  name.  On 
the  contrary,  and  with  a  philanthropy  that  throws  eternal  love- 
liness over  his  character,  he  published  his  ideas,  inviting  all  the 
philosophers  to  make  experiments  on  this  important  subject, 
and  even  pointed  the  way — i.e.,  by  insulated  bars  of  iron  raised 
to  considerable  heights  in  the  air."   Nevertheless,  it  appears  that 
Providence,  ''pleased  with  such  disinterested  virtue,"  determined 
to  reserve  to  Franklin,  even  ajininst  his  will,  the  honor  of  confirm- 
ing the  truth  of  his  own  great  theory.  He  went  about  the  matter 
in  that  spirit  of  simplicity  whicli  characterized  all  his  actions. 

"  To  a  common  kite,  made  of  silk  rather  than  paper,  because 
of  the  rain,  he  fixed  a  slender  iron  point.  The  string  which  he 
chose  for  his  kite  was  of  silk,  because  of  the  fondness  of  lightning 
for  silk  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  at  the  lower  end  of  the  string 
he  tied  a  key.  With  ih\^  simple  preparation,  he  went  out  on  the 
commons  back  of  Philadelphia,  as  a  thnnderpist  was  coming 
on,  and  raised  his  kite  towards  the  clouds.  The  lightning  soon 
found  out  his  metallic  rod,  as  it  soared  aloft  on  the  wings  of 
the  kite,  and  greeted  its  polished  point  with  a  cordial  kiss.  With 
joy  lie  beheld  the  loose  fibres  of  his  string  raised  by  the  fond 
salute  of  the  celestial  visitant. 

"  He  hasteiK  d  to  clap  his  knuckle  to  the  key,  and  behold  I  a 
small  spark!    Havinir  repeated  a  second,  and  a  third  time,  he 
charged  a  phial  with  this  strange  visitor  from  the  clouds,  and 
found  that  it  exploded  gunpowder,  set  spirits  of  wine  on  fin^ 
^  and  performed  in  all  respects  as  the  electric  fluid." 
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It  is  generally  held  that  the  spot  where  this  experiment  took 
place  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  what  is  now  Fourth  and  Race 
Streets,  though  Washington  Square,  at  Siith  and  Walnut,  also 
claims  the  honor.  In  an  engraving  which  illustrates  the  story 
in  an  early  edition  of  Weems,  Franklin  is  accompanied  bv  his 
son,  represented  as  a  boy  of  eight  or  ten,  whereas  in  fact  William 
Temple  Franklin  was  at  that  period  in  his  twenty-second  year. 

To  come  down  to  historical  fact,  the  whole  matter  of 
Franklin's  researches  into  the  electrical  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  the  manner  whereby  one  of  their  by-products  was  the  inven- 
tion of  the  liglitning-rod  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

In  the  vear  1747  Franklin  first  turned  his  attention  to  this 
study.  One  of  his  London  correspondents,  Peter  CoUinson,  had 
presented  to  the  Thihidelphia  Library  a  glass  tube  of  the  kin«l 
then  used  for  pro(huing  electricity  l)y  ruh))inf;  with  silk  or  skin. 
Franklin  was  fascinated,  "  For  my  own  part,"  he  says  in  a  lette/ 
to  Collinsoii,  dated  March  28,  1747,  **  I  never  was  hefore  enj^a.L'cd 
in  anv  studv  that  so  totally  en<irossed  niv  attention  anil  ]\\\  time 
.  .  .  for  what  with  niakin*?  experiments  when  I  can  he  alone, 
and  repeatinir  them  to  my  friends  and  acMpiaintance,  who,  from 
the  novelty  of  the  thing,  come  continually  in  crowds  to  see  them, 
I  have  during  some  months  past,  had  little  leisure  for  anything 
else."  Among  the  crowds  came  three  men  who  were  actuated  by 
M>mething  more  than  idle  curiosity, — Ebenezer  Kinnersley, 
Thomas  llopkinson,  and  Philip  Syng.  They  collah!)rated  with 
him,  and  Franklin  re])orted  the  results  of  all  their  lahors,  as 
well  as  his  own,  to  Peter  CoUinson  hy  letter.  Within  six  months 
llopkinson  had  ohserved  the  power  of  points  to  throw  off  "elec- 
trical fire,''  as  he  called  it;  Syng  had  invented  an  electrical 
machine,  consisting  of  a  sphere  revolved  on  an  axis  with  a 
handle,  which  was  hetter  fitted  than  tuhe-ruhbing  for  throwing 
off  the  electrical  spark;  and  Franklin  had  discovered  and  de- 
scrihcd  wlijit  is  now  known  as  positive  and  negative  electricity. 
Tlicn  followed  Franklin's  attempts  to  identify  lightning  with  the 
electric  spark  pnn luted  by  mechanical  means.  CoUinson  duly 
laid  all  F'ranklin's  letters  before  the  Koyal  Society  of  London. 
Franklin  was  laughed  at,  hut  CoUinson  rel'u.^ed  to  join  in  the 
laughter.  He  induced  Edward  Cave,  printer  and  the  editor  of 
the  (iciitlcniaiis  Magdzinc,  to  issue  an  ahstract  entitled  Xew 
Experiments  and  Ohservations  in  l^lect ricity  made  at  Philadel- 
phia in  America"  (1751).  One  copy  pa.ssed  over  to  France,  and 
was  warmly  welcomed  hy  Count  de  BufTon,  then  the  greatest 
name  in  contemporary  science.  At  his  reijuest,  it  was  translated 
into  French,  and  its  enormous  vogue  prompted  {Succeeding  trans- 
lations  into  Qerman,  Latin,  and  Italian. 
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\a)\\\^  XV  insisted  tluit  every  cxperiineiit  described  in  the 
j)anij)lilet  should  he  repeated  in  his  presence.  Al»be  Xollet, 
who  taught  tlie  royal  children  natural  philosophy,  was  sceptical 
at  first,  even  insisting  that  no  such  person  as  Henjainin  Franklin 
had  ever  existed,  hut  had  simply  been  invented  l)y  his  own 
enemies  to  tease  him,  for  was  not  he  himself  engaged  on  re- 
searches into  the  ]i;itiire  of  electricity? 

Up  to  this  time  the  lightning-rod  and  its  uses  in  warding 
olT  the  thunih'rbolt  from  buildings  and  living  creatures  had 
not  been  })ractically  tested.  Tt  existed  only  as  a  very  definite 
conception  in  Franklin's  mind.  lie  had  outlined  the  idea  in  a 
letter  to  Collinson  dated  July  *.^!),  ir:)(),  stating  his  l)elief  that 
lightning  could  be  attracted  by  ]>oints  as  was  the  machine-niado 
electricity,  and  suggesting  that  a  man  stand  in  a  sort  of  sentry- 
box  on  the  top  of  some  high  tower  or  steeple  and  with  a  pointed 
rod  draw  electricitv  from  passing  tluinder-clouds.  He  lamented 
that  the  experiment  could  not  be  trie(l  in  Fhiladelj)hia.  becau>e 
there  was  no  eminence  there  high  enough  for  the  purj>ose,  little 
dreaming  that  the  electric  current  would  be  as  active  in  a  valley 
as  on  the  top  of  the  Alps. 

This  suggestion  was  seize<]  u|)on  by  BufTon.  D'Alibard,  an«l 
l)u  T.or.  Each  hastened  to  te>t  it  and  eai-h  succeeded.  Hut 
they  did  not  use  steeples;  they  erecteil  loftv  iron  rods.  D'Alibard 
V)ore  otr  the  first  honors.  On  a  hill  at  Morly,  May  10.  175*3,  ho 
raised  a  rod  ninety-nine  feet  high,  a  thunderbolt  havinir  passed 
over  the  ])lace  where  tlio  bar  stood,  those  who  were  ai)j)oint»'d  to 
o])serve  it  drew  near  and  attracted  from  it  sparks  of  fin\  the 
same  kind  of  commotion  as  in  the  common  electrical  experiment." 

Ere  Franklin  heard  of  this  tran.<atlantie  verification  of  his 
theory,  li*^  c-ould  wrile  tliem  that  the  same  experiment  had  suc- 
ceeded in  Philadelphia  though  made  in  a  ditferent  and  an  easier 
manner.  Discarding  the  idea  of  a  steeple,  h(*  had  not  even 
undertaken  to  en^et  a  lofty  iron  rod.  He  ha<l  simply  disc<>ven'«i 
that  a  kite  would  answer  all  purposes,  lie  thus  describes  the 
kite  and  the  process  of  utilizing  it : 

Make  n  small  rro-^s  of  two  lipht  strips  of  codnr,  tlio  arms  go  lonp 
as  to  rcacli  to  t!u*  four  coriuTs  of  a  lar;;*'  thin  silk  liarulkerfhief  wlu'n 
t'xtenUeti ;  tie  the  corners  of  the  hamlkercliief  to  tlie  extremititu  of  the 
rrom,  so  you  have  the*  body  of  a  kite,  which,  being  prop<>rly  aoeomnio* 
dated  with  a  tail.  loop,  an^  atriti^',  will  rise  in  the  air.  like  tho««c  niaiU* 
of  i»af>er;  hut  this  Iwin;.'  made  of  silk  is  easier  to  1>ear  the  wet  ami 
wiiui  of  a  thundcr-pfust  without  teariii;;.  To  the  top  of  the  uprijrht 
stiek  of  the  cross  is  to  he  fixe<l  a  very  sharp  pointi'd  wire,  rising;  a  foot 
or  more  above  tite  wood.  To  the  end  of  the  twine,  next  the  hand,  ii 
to  be  tied  a  silk  rihhon,  and  where  the  silk  and  twine  join,  a  key 
nmv  he  fastened.  The  kit**  is  to  1>e  raised  wlu-n  a  thunder-pu>t  appear? 
to  b<2  coming  on,  and  the  person  who  holds  the  string  muBt  stand  within 
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a  door  or  window,  or  under  some  cover,  so  that  the  silk  ribbon  may 
not  1)6  wet;  and  care  must  be  talcen  tliat  tlie  twine  does  not  toudb 

the  frame  of  the  door  or  window.  A»  soon  as  any  of  tlu'  thunder- 
clouds conio  ovor  the  kiU*,  tlie  pointed  wiro  will  draw  the  <'h'ctric 
fire  from  them,  and  the  kite  with  all  the  twine  will  he  electrified,  and 
the  loose  fihunents  of  the  twine  will  stand  out  every  way  and  be 
attracted  by  an  approaching  finger.  And  when  tlie  rain  has  wetted 
the  kite  and  twine,  ho  that  it  can  conduct  the  electric  fire  freely,  you 
\vill  find  it  stream  out  ph'utifully  from  the  key  on  the  approach  of 
your  knuckle.  At  tins  key  the  phial  may  he  charged:  and  from  elec- 
tric fire  thus  ohtained,  spirits  may  he  kindled,  and  all  the  electric 
experiments  be  performed  which  are  usually  done  by  the  help  of  a 
ruhhed  glass  glohe  or  tube,  and  thcrehy  the  sameness  of  the  electric 
matter  witli  that  of  lightning  completely  demonstrated. 

Franklin  never  wrote  out  the  kite  story,  thonp:li  he  told  it  to 
Priestley  and  to  otliers  in  tonversiition,  wlience  it  found  its  way 
to  the  public,  and  he  did  not  deny  it  when  it  appeared  in  print. 
In  his  Autobiography  he  makes  this  passing  allusion  both  to  tlie 
first  French  experiment  and  to  his  own:  T  will  not  swell  this 
narrative  with  an  account  of  that  capital  ex])criment,  nor  of  the 
iniiniie  pleasure  I  received  in  the  success  of  a  similar  one  I 
made  soon  after  with  a  kite  at  Philadelphia,  as  both  are  to  be 
found  in  the  histories  of  electricity.''  This  paragraph  was 
written  in  KM. 

Agassiz  opines  that  every  important  invention  or  discovery 
must  undergo  three  stages  of  opposition.  Its  enemies  urge- 
First.    It  isn't  true. 
Second.   It  is  impious. 
Third.   It  isn't  new. 

This  process  was  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  lightning-rod. 
As  soon  as  it  had  established  itself  as  a  truth,  it  was  assailed  as 
an  insult  to  Providence.    Later  it  was  attacked  as  a  plagiarism. 

John  Adams  reports  one  wiseacre  who  as  late  as  1758  began 
to  prate  upon  the  presumption  of  philosophy  in  erecting  iron 
rods  to  draw  the  lightning  from  the  clouds.  "He  railed  and 
foamed  against  the  presumption  that  erected  them,  in  language 
taken  partly  from  Scripture  and  partly  from  the  disputes  of 
tavern  ])hilosophy,  in  as  wild  and  mad  a  manner  as  King  Lear 
raves  against  his  daughters'  disobedience  and  ingratitude.  .  .  . 
He  talked  of  presuming  u])on  (Jod,  as  Peter  atlem])tc(l  to  walk 
upon  the  water;  attempting  to  control  the  artillery  of  heaven — 
an  execution  that  mortal  man  can't  stay." 

The  Kev.  Thomas  Prince,  reasoning  on  a  religio-scientific 
basis,  attributed  to  the  multiplication  of  lightning-rods  the 
earthquake  shock  of  1755,  expounding  his  theory  from  the  pulpit 
in  this  wise: 

The  more  points  of  iron  are  erected  round  the  earth  to  draw 
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the  electrical  substance  out  of  the  air,  the  more  the  Earth  must 
needs  be  charged  with  it.  And  tlierefore  it  seems  "worthy  of 
consideration,  whether  any  part  of  the  earth  being  full  of  ttii^ 
terrible  substance  may  not  be  more  exposed  to  more  shocking 
earthquakes.  In  Boston  are  more  erected  than  anywhoro  else 
in  Now  England,  and  Boston  seems  to  he  more  dreadfully  shaken. 
Oh,  there  is  no  getting  out  of  the  mighty  hand  of  God !  If  wo 
think  to  avoid  it  in  the  air,  we  cannot  in  the  earth.  Yea,  it 
may  grow  more  fatal." 

So  late  as  1770  it  was  maintained  thaty  as  lightning  is  one 
of  the  means  of  punishing  the  sins  of  mankind  and  of  warning 
them  from  the  commission  of  sin,  it  is  impious  to  prevent  its 
full  execution.'' 

George  III,  having  good  cause  to  dislike  Franklin's  political 
opinions,  souglit  to  discredit  his  scientiiic  ones  by  ordering  the 
substitution  of  blunt  for  pointed  ends  on  Kew  Palace.  Seeking 
from  Sir  John  Pringle  a  commendation  of  the  change,  he  was 
told  in  uncourtierly  words  that  "  the  laws  of  nature  are  not 
changeable  at  royal  pleasure."  Whereupon  Sir  John  received 
an  intimation  that  a  president  of  the  Koyal  Society  entert:iininir 
such  an  opinion  ought  to  resign,  and  he  resigned  acconlingly, 
and  to  the  end  of  his  life  was  pursued  by  the  royal  displeasure. 
Franklin,  aU  unwitting  of  tlio  disasters  that  had  been  heaped 
upon  his  friend,  cheerily  wrote  that  the  king's  action  is  "a  matter 
of  small  importance  to  me,"  adding,  "if  I  had  a  wish  about  it, 
it  would  be  that  he  had  rejected  them  altogether  as  inetlectual. 
For  it  is  only  since  he  thought  himself  and  family  safe  fn)m  the 
thunder  of  heaven  that  he  dared  to  use  his  own  thunder  in 
destroying  his  innocent  subjects." 

The  court  sided  with  the  king,  the  wits  with  the  philosopher: 

While  you,  great  Ocorge,  for  safety  hunt 
And  sharp  conductors  change  for  bhint^ 

Tho  Tuition 's  out  of  joint. 
Tranklin  a  wimT  course  pursues, 
And  all  your  thunder  fearless  views 

By  keeping  to  the  point. 

The  worbl  was  now  rii>c  for  the  third  stage  in  the  anti* 
ligh  t  n  i  1 1  g-  r  t  h1  c  r  u  sa  de . 

Very  soon  after  Franklin's  invention  was  announced,  a 
French  professor  cited  some  ancient  Hoiiiaii  and  Tuscan  instruc- 
t»n!i>;  how  to  call  down  (clirrrr)  lilrlltninL^  and  he  pointed  out 
ihni  tlic  Konians  Imd  a  rcL'iil;ir  rite  for  .Inpitcr  Klicius.  The 
further  fact  wns  reialled  tliat  on  the  toj)  of  the  highest  tower  of 
the  Cjistle  of  Dnnio  on  the  Adriatic  a  loni^  rod  of  iron,  set  up 
from  time  immemorial,  served  to  predict  the  coming  of  equinoc- 
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tial  storn.8.  A  soldier  was  always  stationed  beside  it  when  the 
sea  threatened  a  tempest.  From  time  to  time  he  put  the  point  of 
his  long  javelin  close  to  the  rod.  Whenever  a  spark  passed  be- 
tween the  two  pieces  of  iron^  he  rang  a  bell  to  warn  the  fisher- 
men. The  Celtic  nations  also  weoe  in  the  habit  of  sticking  their 
gwords  in  the  earth  with  the  point  upward,  near  springs,  on 
the  approach  of  a  thunderHBtorm,  as  a  protection  against  light- 
ning. The  Persian  king  Artaxerxes  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
power  of  iron  to  attract  lightning.  Again,  Josephus  Flavins, 
in  describing  the  great  temple  of  Herod  in  Jerusalem,  states  that 
the  roof  was  studded  with  an  army  of  golden  points,  and  that  a 
similar  arrangement  was  found  on  the  earlier  temples  of  Solomon 
and  ZerubbaM.  It  is  stated  that  none  of  these  temples,  in  spite 
of  their  location  upon  an  altitude,  was  ever  struck  by  the  light- 
ning. Coming  down  to  the  Middle  Ages,  an  edict  of  Charle- 
magne mentions  that  the  peasants  were  in  the  habit  of  setting 
up  long  pointed  poles  in  the  ground  on  the  approach  of  a  storm, 
and  in  a  sermon  of  St.  Bemardinus  of  Siena,  it  is  related  how 
sailors  would  bind  a  sword  with  its  point  directed  upward  to 
the  mast  of  their  vessel  on  the  approach  of  a  storm. 

Apparently  a  good  prima  facie  case  could  be  made  against 
Franklin.  Dr.  Hennig,  however  puts  down  all  instances  of  this 
kind  to  pure  superstition.  The  idea  was  to  frighten  away  the 
storm  demons  by  means  of  the  upwardly-directed  swords.  Among 
uncivilized  peoples  it  is  a  common  custom  to  threaten  approach- 
ing storms  by  the  din  of  arms,  and  the  ancient  Gauls  and 
Romans  would  slioot  arrows  into  the  gathering  storm  clouds 
to  ward  off  the  hostile  powers  of  the  weather. 

As  regards  the  golden  points  upon  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
and  other  places,  Josephus  himself  tells  us  that  the  purpose  of 
these  points  was  to  keep  off  the  birds. 

An  unavailing  attempt  also  has  been  made  to  unearth  a  pre- 
cursor of  Franldin  in  ]?rokop  Divis  (1696-1765),  who  really 
was  a  contemporary  working  along  the  same  lines,  though  the 
American  outstripped  him  by  a  couple  of  years.  Divis  was  a 
Catholic  priest,  a  native  of  Zamberk,  Bohemia,  who  in  his  latter 
dnys,  as  pastor  of  Prendice  in  Southern  ^loravia,  devoted  his 
leisure  to  physical  experiments,  and  independently  worked  out 
the  propositions  that  li<rhtning  was  but  an  electric  spark  and 
that  metallic  points  would  attract  and  discharge  electricity  mor ' 
speedily  than  anjrthing  else.  Emperor  Francis  Stephen  incited 
him  to  Vienna  in  1750  to  repeat  his  experiments  before  the 
imperial  court. 

In  1753  Professor  Reichman,  of  St.  Petersburg,  while  observ- 
ing a  storm  from  a  hut,  was  killed  by  lightning  that  descended 
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an  insulated  iron  bar  specially  erected  for  purjmses  of  study. 
Divis  "^howed  that  an  irun  bar  of  this  sort  was  unsafe  and  dan- 
gerous, and  L'\j)iained  liow  in  case  of  a  st«)rni  a  stroke  of  liixhtniriL: 
could  be  averted  by  a  conductor,  an  idea  tliat  had  been  «^radually 
matqrin^T  ^^i^  mind.  The .  proposition  was  derided  by  the 
Berlin  Academy  of  Science,  which  does  not  seem  yet  to  have 
heard  of  Franklin's  recent  experiments,  unknown  also  to  the 
Bohemian  priest.  \e\ erthcless,  Divis  constructed  a  long  rod 
which  on  June  1'"),  1754,  he  erected  at  Prendice.  A  storm  came 
rushing  on  from  the  north.  Shafts  of  lightning  were  stH?n 
darting  from  the  clouds  and  Hying  towards  the  conductor.  In 
a  few  minutes  a  white  cloud  enveloped  the  machine.  Tiie  storm 
soon  passed  away  without  doing  any  damage.^'  So  runs  a  con- 
temporary account.  In  1T.">(»  l)i\is  was  compelled  to  remove  his 
machine  by  the  superstitious  clamor  of  the  neighboring  farmers, 
and  it  was  taken  to  Bruck,  where  it  still  remains. 

Lion.  Frances  Power  Cobbe  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
lion's  detractors.  She  calls  the  King  of  Beasts  "  a  great  carnivo- 
rous impostor/'  challenges  its  claim  to  majesty,  and  asks  prt)of 
of  its  supposed  magiumiinity  and  generosity  "  l)eyon(l  the  bland- 
ness  of  its  Ibirold  Skimpole  countenance  and  the  disdainful 
manner  in  which  it  throws  back  its  mane,  as  if  it  were  <juite 
inca])able  of  the  pettiness  (of  which  it  is,  nevertheless,  frerjuently 
guilty)  of  picking  np  and  eating  a  humble  black  beetle."  It  is 
true  also  that  the  lion  is  sometimes  excelled  in  size  and  generally 
in  ferocity  by  the  tii:er,  in  elegance  of  the  form  by  the  leopanl 
and  jaguar,  and  in  beauty  of  coloring  by  most  of  the  great  cats. 
Yet  it  would  be  useless,  even  if  it  were  advisable,  to  try  to  depose 
the  lion  from  the  throne  on  which  universal  consent  has  estab- 
lished liim. 

It  would  be  useless,  because  the  magnificent  presence  and 
kingly  voice  of  the  lion  would  always  sutliee  to  rethrone  it  as 
often  as  it  was  dethroned.  It  would  be  unadvisable  because  no 
other  beast  could  be  crowned  in  its  stead. 

Yet,  despite  its  awesome  voice  and  presence^  the  lion  is  not 
really  courageous.  The  ancients,  recognizing  this,  put  a  lion's 
head  upon  their  statues  of  Fear.  It  avoids  attacking  any  for- 
midable antagonist.  It  dreads  man  and  all  his  works.  It  skulks 
in  secluded  j)laces  wliere  it  can  lie  hidden  and  pounce  upon  pass* 
ing  prey.  If  it  misses  its  aim,  it  sulks,  but  rarely  pursues. 
Worst  of  all,  it  is  a  humbug.  Livingstone  tells  us  that  when  it 
is  scared  it  trots  away  slowly  until  it  thinks  it  is  out  of  sight 
and  then  bounds  olT  like  a  greyhound. 

Kinij  James  I,  according  to  Howe  s  Chronicles,  often  sought 
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to  divert  his  friends  witli  lion  fights  in  the  Tower,  but  as  often 
failed,  owin^r  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  captives. 

There  were  divers  other  lions  ])tit  into  tluit  place  one  after  another, 
but  they  showed  no  more  sport  nor  valor  tlian  the  first;  and  every 
one  of  them,  so  soon  as  they  espied  the  trap-doors  open,  ran  hastily 
into  their  dens.  Lastly  there  were  put  forth  together  the  two  young 
lusty  lions  which  were  brod  in  the  yard,  and  wore  now  j^rown  great. 
ThoBo  at  first  began  to  march  proudly  towards  the  bear,  wliich  the 
bear  perceiving  came  hastily  out  of  a  corner  to  meet  theiu;  but  both 
lion  and  lioness  skipped  up  and  down  and  fearfully  fled  from  the  hear, 
and  so  these,  like  the  former  lions,  not  willing  to  endure  any  ilght» 
sought  the  next  way  into  their  den. 

Did  Shakespeare  hint  at  this  trait  in  the  king  of  beasts  in 
the  play  scene  in  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream ? 

Smtg.  Have  you  the  lion's  part  written?   Pray  you,  if  it  be^ 
give  it  me,  for  I  am  slow  of  stu^y* 

Quince,  You  may  do  it  extempore^  for  it  is  nothing  but  roaring. 

Lions  and  tigers  have  often  been  put  together  to  fight,  but 
the  lion  has  invariably  declined  the  combat.  They  have  acci- 
dentally got  into  each  other's  cages,  and  the  tiger  has  killed  the 
lion.  As  regards  their  comparative  courage  in  the  presence  of 
man,  all  the  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  tiger.  Yet  the  poets 
nearly  always  insist  on  having  it  the  other  way.  From  Spenser 
to  Allan  Barasay,  they  claim  that  the  lion  defeated  the  tiger  in 
single  combat  when  tiie  prize  was  the  sovereignty  of  the  animal 
world.  Hearken  to  John  Wilson: 

The  shaggy  lion  rushes  to  the  place, 
With  roar  tremendous  seizes  on  his  pf^« 

Exasperate  Rf**!    Tlic  ti«r<'r  sprintrs  away. 

Stops  ahort,  and  niaddt'iiH  at  the  monarrh'.s  growl; 

And  through  his  eyes  darts  all  his  furious  soul. 

Half  willed  yet  half  afraid  to  dare  a  hound. 

He  eyes  his  loss,  and  roars  and  tears  tlie  ground. 

Lloyd's.  Some  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  two  establishments  in  London,  both  identified  (tliough 
in  different  ways)  with  the  shipping  interests,  that  are  known 
to  their  respective  clienteles  as  Lloyd's.  The  first  and  most 
ancient  is  Lloyd's  Subscription  Eooms  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Royal  Exchange;  the  other  is  Lloyd's  Register  of  British  and 
Foreign  Shipping  at  71  Fenchurc.h  Street. 

The  first  is  an  association  of  underwriters  for  the  collection 
and  distribution  of  maritime  and  shipping  intelligence.  It  had 
its  origin  in  the  later  seventeenth  century  in  the  meeting  of  mer- 
chants for  business  and  gossip  in  a  coffee-house  kept  by  Edward 
Lloyd  in  Tower  Street,  liondon.  The  earliest  mention  of  thepc 
meetings  occurs  in  the  London  Gazette  for  February  18,  1668; 
but  they  are  there  spoken  of  as  no  new  thing.  Their  growing 
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importance  induced  Lloyd,  in  1692,  to  remove  his  coffee-houfic 
to  Lombard  Street.  Soon  afterward  he  began  the  issue  of 
Lloyd's  News,  devoted  to  mercantile  and  maritime  information, 
which  was  eventually  succeeded  hy  the  daily  Lloyd's  List,  still 
extant  as  the  second  oldest  new.  jiapcr  in  London.  In  1774  the 
association  moved  to  the  Koj'al  Exchange,  in  1811'  it  was  reor> 
ganized,  and  in  1871  incorporated.  Its  agents  are  to  be  found 
in  every  large  seaport  of  the  world. 

Lloyd's  Register,"  which  is  entirely  distinct  from  Llojfd's 
List  or  its  publishers,  is  an  annual  volume  issued  by  an  associa- 
tion of  ship-owners,  merchants,  and  underwriters.  This  was 
established  with  the  oIiJk  t  of  securing  an  accurate  classification 
of  the  sea-worthiness  cf  mercantile  vessels.  The  earliest  copy 
extant  is  dated  17G4-5-6.  Here  we  find  already  adopted  the 
familiar  classification  of  ships  in  groups,  designated  by  the 
vowels  A,  E,  I,  0,  and  IT  (see  A  1 ) . 

Loaf,  a  Monster.  One  of  the  exhibits  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition,  held  at  St.  Louis  in  1904,  was  a  loaf  of 
bread  weighing  100  pounds.  The  baker  who  sent  it  in,  Andrew 
Newberg,  of  Austin,  Texas,  claimed  that  it  was  the  largest 
loaf  in  the  world.  The  claim  was  never  contested.  But  in  191 1 
Mr.  Newberg  broke  his  own  record  by  contributing  a  still  larmier 
loaf  to  a  barbecue  in  Moulton,  Texas,  where  i^  was  cut  and  dis* 
tributcd  to  a  large  crowd.  Here  is  a  contemporary  record: 
This  gigantic  mass  of  the  staff  of  life  weighed  140  pounds  and 
was  two  feet  higli,  three  feet  wide,  and  twelve  feet  long.  After 
the  ingredients  were  mixed  the  baking  process  consumed  over  an 
hour,  a  special  oven  being  used  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Kewberg 
accompanied  the  bread  to  its  destination  to  see  that  it  was  safely 
carried." 

London  Stone.  This  famous  stone,  for  long  ages  the  most 
noted  landmark  of  the  ancient  city,  is  now  (reduced  to  a  frag- 
ment of  about  a  cubic  foot)  built  into  a  niche  in  the  outside  wall 
of  the  church  of  St.  Swithin  and  St.  Mary  Bothaw  in  Cannon 
Street,  being  visible  through  a  circular  opening  covered  by  an 
iron  grating  or  grille.  The  fragment  thus  preserved  constitutes 
a  portion  of  the  stone  pillar  that  stooil  in  Cannon  Street,  on 
what  was,  before  the  great  fire  of  1GG6,  the  highest  ground  in 
liOndon.  After  this  catastroj)lie,  which  broke  out  near  the  stone, 
the  ground  was  graded  and  its  level  changed.  Even  before  the 
fire  the  original  stone  was  much  worn  away,  and  it  was  then 
cased  over  by  a  new  stone  having  an  aperture  at  the  top  thmngli 
which  the  venerable  relic  could  be  seen.  Its  site,  according  to 
some  authorities,  marked  the  middle  of  the  ancient  Watlinir 
Street.  "On  the  south  side  of  this  high  street"  (Canwick 
^  Street),  savs  Stow, " neere  unto  the  chauncell,  is  pitched  upTki^t 
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a  gn",n  stoiR'  callefl  'T^ondon  Stone,'  lixcd  in  tlir  ground  very 
deep,  fastened  with  l);irs  of  ir;)n  and  otherwise  so  stronglie  set, 
that  if  cartes  do  runn  against  it  through  negligence,  tho  wheeles 
be  broken  and  the  stone  itself  unshaken.  The  cause  why  this 
stone  was  tliere  set,  the  very  time  wlien,  or  other  memory  hereof, 
is  there  none;  hut  that  the  same  hath  h)ng  continued  tliere, 
is  manifest,  namely  since,  or  rather  before  the  time  of  the 
contjuest."  Camden  considers  the  stone  to  have  been  tlie  great 
central  milliariuni  or  milc-stom'  of  London  under  the  Romans 
(similar  to  that  in  the  forum  of  Rome),  from  which  all  British 
Jiigh-roads  radiated  and  all  distances  were  measured. 

But  it  is  possible  that  the  Romans  simply  made  use  of  a 
monument  they  aln  af]  \  found  standing. 

When  Sir  Christopher  Wren  changed  the  grade  of  the  streets 
after  the  fire,  he  found  the  foundations  so  estensive  that  he 
was  convinced  the  stone  must  have  been  once  enclosed  in  or 
formed  part  of,  some  large  building.  Tradition  asserts  that  the 
stone  was  the  altar  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  on  which  the  ancient 
British  kings  took  the  oath  on  their  accession,  being  only  kings 
preemnptive  till  they  had  laid  their  hands  on  this  stone.  This 
seems  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  Jack  Cade,  when  he  entered 
London  in  1450,  struck  his  staff  on  London  Stone  and  exclaimed : 
"  Xow  is  Mortimer  lord  of  the  city  .  .  .  and  now,  henee- 
forwar  ].  it  shall  be  treason  for  any  that  calls  me  other  than 
Lord  Mortimer.'* 

The  stone  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  palladium  of  the  ( ity, 
having,  according  to  a  more  remote  legend,  been  brought  hither 
from  Trny  by  Brutus,  and  with  his  own  hand  laid  as  the  foun- 
dation of  London.   An  ancient  saw  ran: 

Tra  maen  Prydain 

Tra  llcd  Llyndain. 
(Moaninf::  "  So  long  as  the  stone  of  Brutus  ia  safe,  bo  long  will 
London  flourish.'') 

Here  proclamations  and  announcements  of  importance  were 
wont  to  be  made.  In  Pasquil  and  Marforius  is  the  command : 
^  Set  up  this  bill  on  London  Stone.  Let  it  be  done  solemnly  with 
drum  and  trumpet."  And  again :  If  it  pleases  them  these  dark 
winter  nights  to  stick  uppe  their  papers  upon  London  Stone.'' 

Lone  Treei  an  immense  cottonwood^  4  feet  thick  and  very 
tally  which  stood  in  Nebraska^  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  con- 
tinent, half  way  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco^ — or,  to 
be  exact,  within  one  mile  of  that  centre.  Under  its  branches 
rested  thousands  of  the  Argonauts  of  '49  en  route  to  the  Eldo- 
rado of  the  Pacific  coast.  In  fact,  it  was  the  best-known  camp- 
ing ground  along  the  old  California  trail.  From  1849,  when 
the  gold  seekers  rushed  across  the  great  plains,  down  ^gn^by  Google 
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coniplotion  of  tlio  VniDii  raciiic  Kailroad,  ilic  cottonwocMl  sto<>»] 
()ut  boldly  as  a  «xui(lej)()st  to  the  wa;Lioii  trains  trckkinir  westward. 
Beint,'  uno  of  the  few  trees  between  the  "Missouri  and  the  l?ookie-. 
it  soon  became  the  best-known  landmark  on  the  trail.  After  tle^ 
railroad  was  completed  and  there  was  no  further  use  for  the  oUl 
tree,  it  incontinent Iv  rotted  away  and  died. 

In  IJUO  a  monunieiil  was  erected  to  the  tree  on  the  spot 
it  had  occupied,  haply,  for  centuries,  hy  survivors  of  tlie  Ne- 
])raska  pioncHTs  and  by  other  men  who  ludd  it  in  kindly 
menu^ry.  It  was  nuide  from  Vermont  marlde  and  was  clnsclled 
in  the  Ea^^t.  It  represents  the  trunk  of  a  giant  cotton  wood  and 
bears  this  inscription : 

"On  this  spot  stood  the  original  Lone  Tree  on  the  old 
California  trail." 

Lot*s  Wife.  Tn  the  Library  of  Congress,  at  Washington, 
there  is  a  specimen  of  rock  .-alt,  taken  from  a  pillar  of  salt,  near 
the  Dead  Sea  {(/.v.),  known  locally  as  Lot's  wife.  This  wa? 
given  to  the  Library  hy  Mr.  Kdward  P.  Montague,  Editor  of 
a  book  entitled,  A  Xarrative  of  the  late  Expedition  to  the  Dead 
Sea,  from  a  Diary  of  one  of  the  Party  ''  (Philadelphia,  1849). 
Under  date  of  April  2G,  1848,  the  l)iary  tells  how  the  party 
explored  the  Dead  Sea  in  a  row-boat,  and  were  especially 
impressed  by  an  immense  column  rounded  and  turret-ffhapedy 
facing  towards  the  southeast 

"This  we  are  told  \>y  our  Arabs  is  the  Pillar  of  Salt  in  which  Lot's 
wife  was  eiicaaed  at  the  overthrow  of  Sodom.  With  »omc  ditticulty  we 
landed  here,  and  our  esteemed  commander  and  Dr.  Anderson  obtained 
■pecimena  from  it.  and  Mr.  Dale  took  a  sketcli  of  it.   Our  boat's  crew 

landed  also,  and  their  cjiriosity  was  jjratified  hy  their  patherinp  spoei- 
niens,  some  from  its  Huniniit.  an»l  others  from  its  base.  It  was  meas- 
ured, ami  found  to  be  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  forty  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence. We  cannot  suppose* that  Lot's  wife  was  a  person  so  larg«  that 
her  dimensions  equalled  those  of  this  column.  >fany  think  the  statue 
of  Lot's  wife  was  equal  to  the  pillar  of  salt  which  tlie  Hible  speaks  of. 
I.^t  that  pillar  be  where  it  nuiy,  and  wliatever  its  si/.e,  tlwy  will  not 
probably  credit  that  that  is  the  pillar.  Their  precouceive<l  notions  hav- 
ing much  to  do  with  the  matter,  they  would  have  everybody  think  that 
she  was  at  onec  transformed  into  a  column  of  fine  grained  beautifully 
irhitr  S.I  It,  about  five  feet  or  a  few  imbes  more  in  hei^jht.  an<l  in  eir* 
cunjf«ience  that  of  a  common  sized  person  of  the  nin»'teenth  century. 
IJe  that  as  it  may,  no  two  minds  liave,  perhaps,  formed  exactly  the 
same  opinion  on  this  matter  who  hi&ve  not  visited  this  spot.  But  here 
we  are.  around  this  immense  column,  and  wo  find  that  it  is  really  of 
solid  rock  salt — one  mass  of  erystalli/.at ion.  It  is  in  the  vicinity  whieh 
is  pointed  out  in  the  Bible  in  relation  to  the  matter  in  question,  and 
it  appears  to  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind  here.  My  own  opinion  of  the 
matter  is.  that  Lot's  wife  having  lingered  behind,  in  disobedience  to  the 
expressed  commands  of  Ood — pivcn  in  order  to  insure  her  safety — that 
while  so  liiifjerinp  she  became  oxerwbebned  iji  the  desceii<l iii<j  fluids 
and  torwed  the  model  or  foundation  of  this  extraordinary  column.'* 
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Lotteries  were  known  to  the  ancients.  Did  not  the  Roman  • 
snldiers  east  lots  for  tlie  rainR-nt  of  our  Saviour  at  tlie  very  foot 
of  the  (TOSS?  Tiu'v  were  f()ll()wiii<r  a  lon^^-established  custom. 
Lotteries  were  features  of  the  Roman  saturnalia  and  of  tlie 
ban(juuts  of  the  aristocracy  under  the  empire.  Some  of  tlie 
eni]>erors  adopted  lotteries  on  a  ^^rand  scale.  Nero's  j)rizes  were 
s^inietinies  a  house,  and  at  others  a  slave.  Ilcliogahalus  intro- 
duced the  element  of  ahsurdit\  ;  one  prize  would  be  perhaps  a 
golden  vase,  and  the  next  six  ilies. 

At  various  times  in  the  history  of  the  modern  world  lotter- 
ies  have  been  employed  as  a  source  of  revenue  hy  tlie  g»)\(.'rn- 
mcnts.  They  have  always  proved  a  sure  and  ready  means  for 
replenish in^i:  depleted  treasury.  But  they  have  always  re- 
fiulled  in  tlie  imj)o\erishment  and  demoralization  of  the  ])eo])le. 
Particnlarly  disastrous  were  their  elfects  ujuin  the  i)oor.  Be- 
tween i  s  Hi  and  18'28,  lotteries  yiehhwl  an  annual  income  of 
1 1,000.(K)()  francs  to  the  French  i^overnment.  In  May,  183('>, 
they  were  sup}>ressed.  Xext  January  it  was  found  that  .V^^.OOO 
francs  more  were  on  de]H)sit  in  the  savin^j^s-hanks  of  Paris  alone 
than  in  tln^  corresponding  month  of  the  preceding  year.  Par- 
liamentary lotteries  existed  in  England  from  till  IH'^G. 
Their  harmful  inlluence  began  to  attract  attention  in  1819. 
It  tiM>k  sr'ven  years  of  agitation  to  secure  their  suppression, — SO 
powerful  were  the  interests  that  hacked  them. 

Lotteries  appeared  in  the  United  States  very  early  in  its  his- 
tory. They  were  legacies  from  the  colonial  period  and  from 
the  mother-land  herself.  In  the  year  \(M2  "  his  gracions  Majesty, 
King  James  I,  in  special  favor  for  the  plantation  of  the  English 
colonies  in  Virginia,  granted  a  lottery  to  be  held  at  the  west 
end  of  St.  Paul's;  whereof  one  Thomas  Sharplys,  a  tailor  of 
London,  had  the  chief  prize,  which  was  4000  crowns  in  fair 
plate/'  Still  another  drawing  for  the  same  laudable  purpose 
was  organized  in  1619. 

Harvard  College  owed  its  early  prosperity  to  the  same  source. 
In  1773  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  granted  that  college 
the  right  of  holding  a  lottery  to  Improve  the  condition  of  its 
treasury.  In  1794,  in  answer  to  a  petition  from  the  corporatioDy 
and  again  in  1806,  the  grant  was  repeated.  On  the  last  occasion 
$^9,000  was  raised.  Other  colleges,  as  well  as  hospitals  and 
churches,  owed  their  origin  to  the  same  m^ns. 

Roads,  bridges,  and  other  public  works  were  constructed. 
The  attendant  evils  were  too  insidious  to  be  noticed  at  once. 
Finally  cumulative  diFaster  wrought  its  own  remedy.  The  first 
movement  for  the  suppression  of  lotteries  began  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1833,  and  extended  so  rapidly  to  other  States  that  by  1875 
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no  fewer  than  26  States  had  passed  laws  for  abolishing  them 
and  making  the  advertisement  of  them  or  of  foreign  lotteries  a 
penal  offence. 

Louisiana  was  the  last  State  to  hold  out  against  the  reform. 
Before  the  ci?il  war,  indeed,  a  general  law  forbidding  lotteries 
existed  on  the  statute  books.  During  the  carpet-bag''  r^^e 
in  1868,  this  law  was  superseded  by  an  act  granting  a  charter 
to  the  Louisiana  State  Lottery  for  a  term  of  25  years,  at  an 
annual  license  fee  of  $10,000. 

Stowe,  a  good  authority  on  contemporary  matters,  says  that 
the  first  English  lottery  took  place  in  1569,  by  order  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  beginning  January  11th  and  continuing  day  and 
night  till  May  6,  a  period  of  115  days,  probably  the  longest  on 
record.  It  was  drawn  at  the  west  door  of  St  Paufs  Gattiedral, 
a  temporary  building  being  erected  there  for  the  purpose.  The 
profits  were  applied  toward  the  repairs  of  the  harbors  and  fortifi- 
cations. The  capital  prize  was  of  the  value  of  £5000.  Of  this 
amount  £3000  was  paid  in  cash,  £700  in  plate  and  jewelry,  and 
the  rest,  according  to  an  authority,  in  ^'good  tapis  try,  meet  for 
hangings,  and  other  covertures,  and  certain  sorts  of  good  linen 
cloth."  The  various  prizes,  apart  from  the  money,  were  placed 
on  view  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Dericke,  the  queen's  goldsmith,  in 
Cheapside,"  and  attached  to  the  original  proclamation,  which  is 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  was  a  sheet 
of  wood  cuts  representing  the  various  pieces  of  gold  and  silver 
plate.  The  price  of  the  tickets  was  10  shillings  each  and  their 
total  number  400,000.  They  were  subdivided  into  halves  and 
quarters,  and  these  still  further  for  convenience  of  the  ]K>orer 
classes.'' 

So  popular  did  the  scheme  become  that  it  eventually  was 
merged  into  a  patent  monopoly,  the  rights  being  leased  out  to 
various  speculators,  whose  individual  profits  were,  of  course, 
enormous.  The  most  popular  lottery  at  this  time,  and  one  which 
maintained  its  existence  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  known  as  The  Boyal  Oak  Lottery,''  because  it  was  orig- 
inally established  after  the  Restoration,  for  the  relief  of  "  loyal 
and  indigent  officers "  who  had  suffered  during  the  Revolution 
and  whom  it  was  not  convenient  to  recompense  by  drafts  upon 
the  exchequer.  Eventually  this  lapsed  into  a  mere  public 
gaming  company  under  royal  license,  paying  the  crown  £4000  a 
year  for  its  privileges. 

The  dearth  of  public  funds  was  the  moving  cause  of  the  first 
lottery  for  public  purposes.  This  was  in  1694,  when  money 
was  wanted  for  that  eiegp  of  Namar  in  which  Captain  Shandy 
and  Corporal  Trim  afterwards  distinguished  themselves;  bat  the 
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lottery  was  in  fact  a  loan  with  prizes  thrown  in  as  a  bonus;  for, 
while  the  tickets  were  ten  pounds  each,  the  very  blanks  were 
entitled  to  twenty  shillings  a  year  for  sixteen  years. 

During  madding  times  of  the  South  Sea  bubble,  the  draw- 
ings of  most  of  the  accredited  lotteries  took  place  at  the  Guild- 
hall. On  snch  occasions  the  old  civic  building  was  the  scene  of 
the  greatest  excitement.  So  great  was  the  excitement  that  poor 
medical  practitioners  would  attend  the  meetings,  with  lancets 
all  ready  for  bleeding  people  who  might  be  overpowered  by  emo- 
tion on  hearing  the  fate  of  the  tickets  they  held. 

At  the  drawing,  cards  or  pieces  of  paper,  inscribed  with  as 
many  numbers  as  there  were  tickets,  were  placed  in  a  hollow 
wheel.  These  were  drawn  out,  one  by  one,  usually  by  a  boy  from 
the  Bluecoat  School,  the  number  it  bore  being  announced  to  the 
audience;  from  a  second  and  similar  wheel  another  Bluecoat 
boy  would  then  draw  ont  a  i)apor  on  which  was  inscribed  either 
the  fateful  word  "blank'*  or  the  amount  of  a  certain  prize. 

Clergymen  as  well  as  laymen,  in  the  Old  World  as  in  the 
New,  did  not  scruple  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
offered  by  a  lottery^  and  piously  thanked  tiie  Almighty  when  luck 
favored  them.  So  good  and  holy  a  man  as  the  Reverend  Samuel 
Seabury,  father  of  the  first  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  in  the 
Fnited  States,  made  the  following  entry  in  his  diary  under  date 
of  June,  1768.  "The  ticket  No.  6866,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
in  the  Light-house  and  Public  Lottery  of  New  York,  appointed 
by  law,  Anno  Domini  1768,  drew  in  my  favor  £500,  of  which 
I  received  £425,  which  the  deduction  of  fifteen  per  cent,  iiuikes 
£500,  for  which  I  now  record  to  my  posterity  my  thanks  and 
praise  to  Almighty  God,  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts.  Amen  I 

In  Chambers^s  Journal  for  January  27,  1866,  a  former 
Bluecoat  boy  tells  this  among  other  stories  of  his  own  early  ex- 
periences in  lotteries:  ^^Even  pious  folks  were  bitten  by  tiie 
spirit  of  gambling,  and  I  remember  a  lady  of  great  respecta- 
bility and  benevolence,  whose  husband  had  made  her  the  present 
of  a  lottery  ticket,  actually  causing  prayers  to  be  offered  up  in 
a  church  in  Holbom  for  her  good  luck.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
when  the  clergyman  read  out  from  his  ])ulpit,  'The  petitions 
of  this  congregations  are  desired  for  the  success  of  a  person 
engaged  in  a  new  undertaking,' — ^which  was  the  form  of  words 
used — that  he  did  not  know  what  they  were  to  pray  for." 

The  year  1714  is  notable  for  the  greatest  lottery  ever  held  in 
England  and  probably  in  the  world. .  Thf^  total  amount  of  money 
snlMcribed  amounted  to  £1,500,000,  a  truly  prodigious  sum  when 
it  is  considered  how  much  greater  the  relative  value  of  money 
was  in  those  days  than  to-day.  In  1736  a  special  act  of  Parlia- 
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ment  was  passed,  authorizing  a  public  lottery  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  funds  for  the  building  of  a  bridge  over  the  River 
Thames  at  Westminster.  To  this  end  125,000  tickets,  of  -the 
face  value  of  £5  each,  were  quickly  disposed  of.  Encouraged 
by  its  success,  Parliament  sanctioned  other  lotteries  in  succession, 
until  the  bridge  was  finally  completed  and  paid  for.  By  anfither 
act,  passed  in  1753,  the  sum  of  £300,000  was  raised  by  similar 
means  and  expended  upon  the  primary  purchases  of  collections, 
from  which  the  British  Museum  was  ultimately  formed. 

But  the  most  sensational  of  all  lotteries  was  a  private  adven- 
ture which  offered  a  thousand  pounds  for  a  penny.  Two  hundred 
thousand  tickets  at  a  ])cnny  apiece  were  disposed  of  within  two 
days.  The  drawing  took  phicc  at  Dorset  Gardens  Theatre,  Salis- 
bury Square,  on  October  19,  1698.  The  winner,  according  to  a 
stor^'  circulated  by  the  promoters  of  the  lottery,  was  a  poor  boy, 
who  owed  his  good  fortune  to  his  charity.  A  jKwr  old  woman 
in  Branford  liad  solicited  alms  from  him,  and  he  gave  her  all  he 
had,  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter.  At  their  next  meeting  she 
presented  him  with  a  penny,  telling  him  to  keep  it  till  a  chance 
offered.  The  hoy  invested  it  in  a  lottery  ticket  and  won  the 
capital  prize.  One  thousand  pounds  for  a  penny  is  proportion- 
ately the  lai^t  winning  known  in  all  lottery  history.  Then' 
were  not  wantini:  sceptics,  however,  who  d( dared  that  they  had 
heard  the  story  before  and  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  swindle. 

The  largest  actual  prize  ever  won  in  an  English  lottery  was 
the  famous  Pigot  diamond,  provided  you  accept  its  preliminary 
valuation,  £40,000.  This  was  the  capital  prize  in  a  lottery  in 
January,  1801,  and  became  the  property  of  a  young  man,  who, 
however,  sold  it  for  a  comparatively  low  price.  Later  it  was 
disposed  of  to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  for  £30,000. 

No  formal  estimate  of  value  could  be  put  upon  the  Leverian 
Museum,  a  magnificent  collection  of  natural  history  and  other 
niriositles  formed  by  Sir  Arthur  Lever,  which  was  disposed  of  in 
this  manner  in  1784,  the  winner  being  a  Mr.  Parkinson.  Xor 
could  any  mere  sum  of  money  express  the  actual  value  of 
Boydell's  Shakespcjire  Gallery  of  pictures  by  Reynolds,  North- 
coke,  West,  and  other  celebrated  painters  which  was  lotteried 
in  1784. 

Cajiital  prizes  of  £?0,000  not  unfreouently  headed  the  list 
at  some  of  tlu»  great  lottery  drawings.  Tne  first  person  to  win  a 
prize  of  this  amount  in  its  entirety  was  James  Calvert  in  1780. 
He  was  the  owner  of  a  large  vinegar  factory,  still  standing  in 
the  City  Koad,  T.ondon.  Strangely  enough,  in  a  succeeding 
lottery  he  won  another  prize  of  £500(1.  Yet  he  lived  to  see  all  of 
his  immense  fortune  squandered  in  futile  striving  after  a  repe> 
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til  ion  nf  liis  exceptioiiul  good  luck,  and  died  in  1799  in  the 

In  ISiM)  Cliristophcr  Bartliolonicw  died  in  a  mean  ^inrrct 
in  Winciniill  Str»M^t.  At  one  time  he  liad  heen  sole  owner  of  two 
celebrated  and  valual)l('  hostelries.  the  White  Conduit  House  an<l 
the  Antrel  Inn  at  Islington,  and  had  also  inlurited  a  hirge 
fortune  in  money  from  his  jiarents.  Xnt  eontent  with  this  de- 
gree of  wealth,  he  IxM-ame  imbued  with  the  mania  for  lottery 
ganiblinir,  bein<x  known  to  expi'ud  and  lose  as  much  as  £1  ()()() 
on  tickets  in  a  siufrle  day.  He  was  ultimately  forced  to  subsist 
on  the  charity  of  his  old-time  friends.  By  some  freak  of  chance 
it  was  at  this  period  he  made  his  first  winniuir,  the  thirty-second 
share  of  a  £20,000  prize.  With  the  money  he  was  persuaded  to 
purchase  a  .small  annuity:  l)ut.  the  old  fever  comin<:  over  him 
once  more,  he  lost  even  that  in  lottery  speculation  and  died  a 
simple  pauper. 

An  anti-lottery  pamphlet  put  forward  in  the  later  ei<;hteenth 
century  summarized  other  exam])les  of  the  havoc  caused  hy  the 
lottery  craze.  A  Kentish  S(juire  lost  his  six  hundred  a  year  in 
five  months;  a  nobleman's  steward  pind)led  away  his  own  estate 
and  part  of  his  master's:  a  West  India  widow  lost  the  car<jo  of 
two  ships;  an  honest  lady  at  St.  James  sold  her  plate  to  continue 
Tier  play,  and  lost  the  last  remnants  of  Iht  fortune.  A  silkman 
from  Lud<;ate,  a  youn<r  drajxT  from  Cornhill,  a  country  parson, 
and  a  host  of  others  accuse  the  Koyal  Oak  of  their  ruin.  So 
"Squire  Jjottcry  "  is  indicted  and  condemned  i^,  death. 

The  S(piire  T»ttery  of  history,  however,  survived  this  and 
many  other  hard  knocks  for  a  half  century  lonircr.  On  Oc- 
tober 18,  182G,  the  last  state  lottery  was  drawn  in  England, 
and  almost  immediately  afterward  an  act  of  Parliament  came 
into  force  rendering  all  such  forms  of  gambling  unconstitutional 
and  illegal. 

There  were  not  a  few  who  regretted  the  death  of  Squire 
Tx)ttcrv.  Amono:  the  mourners  was  Charles  T^and).  He  whim- 
sically  protested  that  the  abolition  of  the  lottery  limited  the 
area  of  hopes  and  expectations,  which,  however  baseless  they 
might  he,  had  abundant  value  of  their  own  in  cheering  the  dead 
level  of  humdrum  existence.  ''The  true  mental  epicure,"  he 
wrote,  "always  purchased  his  ticket  earlv  ami  postponed  inquiry 
a.s  to  its  fate  to  the  last  possible  moment,  during  thc^  whole  of 
which  intervening  period  he  had  an  imaginary  twenty  thousand 
pounds  locked  up  in  his  desk,  and  was  not  this  well  M'orth  all  the 
money?'*  And  he  sympathetically  describes  the  happiness  of 
a  gentleman  who  hy  the  mistake  of  a  lottery  office  enjoyed  for  ten 
minutes  the  sensation  of  possessing  £',^0,000.  ' 
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The  joumals  of  Charles  Young  supply  a  ghastly  story  told 
by  Theodore  Hook  in  the  actor-clergyman's  presence.  Hook 
was  travelling  by  stage  from  London  to  Sndbnry.  Inside  the 
coach  he  had  but  one  companion,  a  brown-faced,  melancholj- 
looking  man,  with  an  expression  of  great  querulousness,  quite  in 
character  with  the  tone  of  his  conversation,  which  was  one  of 
ceaseless  complaining.  *^  Sir/'  said  he,  you  may  have  known 
unfortunate  men,  possibly,  in  your  day — ^you  may,  for  aught  I 
know,  be  an  unfortunate  man  yourself — ^but  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  such  another  unfortunate  man  as  I  am  in  the  whole  world. 
No  man  ever  had  more  brilliant  prospects  than  I  have  had  in  my 
time,  and  every  one  of  them,  on  the  very  eve  of  fulfilment,  has 
been  blighted.  Twas  but  the  other  day  that  I  thought  I  would 
buy  a  ticket  in  the  lottery.  I  did  so,  stupid  ass  that  I  was, 
and  took  a  sixteenth.  Sir,  I  had  no  sooner  bought  it  than  I 
repented  of  my  folly,  and,  feeling  convinced  that  it  would  be 
a  olank,  I  got  rid  of  it  to  a  friend,  who  I  knew  would  thank 
me  for  the  favor,  and  at  the  same  time  save  me  from  another 
disappointment.  By  Jove!  sir,  would  yon  believe  it? — I  know 
you  won*t ;  but  it  is  true — ^it  turned  up  &irty  thousand  pounds." 

'^Heaven  and  earth!''  said  Hook,  ^'it  is  incredible.  If  it 
had  hii})])encd  to  me,  I  should  certainly  have  cut  my  throat." 

Well,'*  said  he,  of  course  you  would,  and  so  did  I ; " 
and,  baring  his  neck,  he  exposed  to  Hook's  horror-stricken  gaae 
a  freshly-healed  cicatrix  from  ear  to  ear. 

Hook  himself  dabbled  in  the  lottery  and  had  his  superstition 
concerning  lucky  numbers.  Once  in  his  later  years,  when  he 
was  completely  ruined  and  deeply  in  debt,  he  applied  to  his  friend 
Shackell  for  money  to  purchase  a  ticket  of  a  certain  number 
in  a  Hamburg  lottery.  Hook's  stoiy  ran  that  while  he  was  seated 
at  his  firesicfe  late  the  night  before,  looking  steadily  into  the 
grate  while  pondering  over  his  own  unfortunate  affairs^  and  the 
chance  of  bettering  them  by  gaining  some  big  lottery  prize,  he 
had  seen  the  numl^r  to  which  he  referred  distinctly  indicated  in 
the  live  embers  of  the  fire,  and  felt  confident  it  was  a  good  omen. 
Shackell  humored  Hook's  whim,  purchased  the  ticket,  and  to  his 
no  very  great  surprise  it  drew  a  blank.  Next  year  Hook  repeated 
the  request,  and  in  regard  to  the  very  same  number,  asserting 
that  he  had  again  seen  the  figures  more  than  once,  and  more  dis- 
tinctly than  ever,  and  that  he  was  convinced  luck  would  this 
time  be  in  his  favor.  Sliackell,  however,  refused  to  be  persuaded, 
and  afterward  learned  from  Hook  that  he  had  found  a  clue  to 
the  mystery.  It  seems  that  the  fire  grate  had  certain  raised 
figures  at  its  hack,  forming  the  manufacturer's  number,  and  that 
when  the  fire  had  burned  itself  low  and  the  back  of  the  grate 
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was  still  red-hot,  these  figun'8  were  readily  di>ceriiil)le  through 
the  emhers;  hence  Hook's  superstitious  faiicv  that  he  had 
alighted  upon  a  winning  nuniher  in  the  Hamburg  lotttTv. 

An  English  newspaper  in  18(17  told  a  sad  storv  of  M.  Hraiidi- 
marte  Saletti,  secretary  of  tlie  Municipal  Council  of  Florence. 
He  had  asked  his  head  clerk  to  ])urehasc  four  lottery  tickets  for 
him,  the  numbers  of  which  he  knew  were  not  as  yet  sohl,  at 
25  francs  each,  and  accordingly  handed  him  a  hundred-franc 
note.  The  clerk,  a  most  trustworthy  person,  carefully  folded  tlio 
note  and  placed  it  in  his  waistcoat  pocket.  Meeting  a  friend  on 
his  way  home,  however,  he  utterly  forgot  the  e<»iii mission,  till  next 
morning,  as  he  j)assed  the  lottery  otliee,  it  recurred  to  him.  It 
was  too  late;  the  numbers  his  em|)l()yer  had  desired  liim  to  pur- 
chase had  been  bought  up,  and  the  list  closed.  On  reaching  his 
ofWce  he  found  M.  Saletti  absorbed  in  business,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  delay  the  confession  of  his  lapsus  of  memory  till  after 
the  drawing.  He  therefore  dived  into  his  own  ])artieular  otlice, 
and  said  notliing.  ^T.  Saletti,  however,  an  inveterate  lottery 
player,  was  on  the  alert,  and  at  the  exact  hour  rushed  to  the 
nearest  othee.  where  tlie  ]ileasant  spectacle  greeted  him  of  the 
four  nuiiil)ers  lie  had  selected  having  won  no  less  than  1,800,000 
francs.  Wild  with  delight,  M.  Saletti  rushed  home  to  tell  the 
glad  news,  and  the  frantic  excitement  of  the  family  can  be  con- 
ceived. On  his  way  back  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  he  met  the  syndic 
of  Florence,  ^f.  Terezzi,  whose  congratulatif)ns  were  mo<t  hearty; 
then  Count  Camhrav-Oiuaiv,  the  finance  minister,  who  did  his 
best  to  calm  him,  and  laughingly  said,  "  Only  think  of  its  being 
you  who  thus  help  to  empty  the  treasury.''  Once  in  his  own  (illiee, 
he  rang.  More  dead  than  alive,  appeared  his  head  clerk.  (Jive 
me  rpiickly  the  receipt,"  asked  M.  Saletti.  "  Here,  sir,  are  the 
hundred  francs.'*  "What  hundred  francs?"  "  Do  what  ynu  will 
with  me,  sir;  send  me  to  the  gallows  or  to  the  guillotine;  but  I 
forgot  to  buy  the  tickets  I 

Tn  Italy,  and  especially  in  Naples,  lottery  speculation  still 
runs  riot  under  governmental  sanction.  Fvcry  Saturday  a 
drawing  is  made.  On  Friday  evenings,  when  the  last  numbers 
nuiy  be  played,  the  stations  of  the  Banco  Lotto  are  tilled  with 
people:  poor  folk  playing  4  cents,  which  is  the  lowest  received, 
housewives  playing  10  cents  or  a  lira,  footmen  placing  10  and  20 
lire  for  their  mistresses,  A  slip  is  given,  marked  with  the  num- 
bers you  have  chosen,  and  then,  once  a  we<'k,  a  child  from  the 
foundling  asylum  draws  the  numbers  from  the  bag,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  regularly  constituted  committee,  who  see  that  the 
drawing  is  fair.  When  a  popular  number  is  drawn,  there  are 
cheers,  as  when,  after  the  great  Messina  earthquake,  the  number  / 
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cjiiiK'  niit.  'I'liat  Wils  the  <l;iU'  of  llu'  <1isasl(  r,  an<l  ilic  iiuinlH.»r 
had  been  j»lavt'tl  hy  I lioii-aiids.  The  goverumeiit  lost  mure 
heavily  liial  week  iliaii  for  years  ]>revioiis. 

Everyhoilv  ])hiys  (hites  wlien  anythin<j  unusual  oeeurs.  Books 
are  pul»lishe(l  wliieh  supply  factitious  nuTuhers  for  even  doniCiJtic 
liapjtenintr^.  Animate  and  inanimate  thin^^<  are  tagjzed  with 
numerals.  An  AnuTiian  lnn«r  resident  in  Naples  told  a  nt?ws- 
pajUT  rorresponth'Ut  of  liis  ex|>erien('e?. 

When  j>eo]»le  rame  to  call,  tlu'y  talked  of  luiiuhers,"  said  this 
authority.  For  instance,  one  day  a  do^'  ran  into  the  drawing- 
room  of  one  of  our  ai  <|uaiiiiances,  uj)set  a  valuable  vase,  and 
threw  the  ma>tiT  of  the  house  ahnost  into  an  apoplectic  fit  with 
rap\    His  dau«:hlcr  playe(l  the  numlters  for  *  dog/  *  vase  '  and 

*  anger.'  She  won  some  money,  and  told  us  about  it  gleefully. 
She  explained  fiirtlier,  tliat  if  one  runs  into  a  very  blonde  or  very 
dark  person  in  turning  a  corner,  you  ])lay  *  meeting'  and  '  dark' 
or  '  fair,'  as  the  case  may  he.    When  a  letter  is  lost  you  play 

*  letter'  and  Moss.'    There  wore  numbers  for  every  adventure 
that  can  befall  us  here  below. 

**  We  laughe<l,  but  before  long  my  wife  began  to  dream 
nund)ers,  and,  ju>i  as  a  joke,  \\c  played  them.  We  won  at  first. 
After  that  we  wen*  in  for  Banco  Lotto.  We  made  fun  of  it. 
but  when  the  numbers  were  posted  on  Saturday  morniugs  we  were 
apt  to  stroll  around  to  see  what  they  were. 

"Just  before  we  left  we  had  an  experienec  whieh  pretty 
thoroughly  disgusted  us  with  the  game.  We  had  a  fire  in  a 
hack  room  and  the  cook's  clothe.s  were  burned.  The  house  was 
in  confusion,  though  there  is  precious  little  danger  from  fire 
in  the  great  stone  Italian  houses.  Everybody,  from  tlie  priiuH? 
who  lived  on  the  *  grand  Hoor '  and  had  his  own  marble  stairway, 
to  the  porter  who  dwelt  in  an  underground  cave,  played  the  num- 
liers  that  week. 

We  chose  *  fire,'  *  fright,'  and  *  clothes  '  for  our  symbols ; 
but,  would  you  believe  it? — ^*  smoke,'  *  confusion,'  and  *  under- 
wear '  came  out.  It  was  a  low  trick  for  fate  to  play  on  us,  and 
I  don't  care  after  that  if  they  do  suppress  Banco  Lotto.  It's  too 
much  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  brain." 

William  W.  Story,  in  his  Koba  di  Roma,"  supplies  other  in- 
stances, that  concern  tlie  jjapal  lottery  in  his  day.  He  tells  of  a 
poor  shopkeej)er  hard  driven  by  his  creditors  who  went  to  his 
priest,  an  uomo  apostolico,  and  prayeil  him  earnestly  to  give 
him  three  numbers  to  play  in  the  lottery.  "But  how  under 
heaven,"  says  the  innocent  priest,  has  it  ever  got  into  your 
head  that  I  can  know  the  five  numbers  which  arc  to  issue  in  the 
lottery?"   *'Eh,  padre  miol  what  will  it  cost  you?   Just  look 
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at  me  and  my  wretched  family;  if  we  do  not  pay  our  leni  on 
Saturday,  out  ve  go  into  t^e  street.  Pray  content  me  this  once/' 
My  son,  I  will  give  yon  a  rule  for  always  being  content:  Avoid 
Sin,  think  often  on  Be^th,  and  behave  so  as  to  deserve  Paradise — 
and  80  

Enough,  enough,  my  father;  that's  enough.  Thanks, 
thanks.  God  will  reward  you.''  So  he  rushes  home,  takes  down 
the  ''Book  of  Fate,"  calls  wife  and  children,  and  they  decide 
in  consultation  what  numbers  are  the  three  that  correspond 
with  the  words  sin,  death,  and  paradise.  The  three  numbers 
are  drawn,  but  the  poor  priesf  s  life  becomes  a  burden.  For 
the  story  gets  wind,  and  all  the  country-side  is  after  him  for 
numbers.  He  protests  the  drawing  was  all  chance.  Every  word 
he  spoke  turned  into  numbers,  and  off  ran  his  hearers  to  play 
them. 

In  Austria-Hungary  the  lottery  flourishes  as  vigorously  as 
it  does  in  Italy.  ''  Playing  in  the  various  lotteries  is  so  general," 
writes  in  1911  a  Vienna  correspondent  to  a  paper  in  Hamburg, 
that  the  people  who  do  not  buy  a  '  chance '  or  a  fraction  of  one 
for  every  drawing  are  exceptions.  When  a  man  makes  his  calcu- 
lations for  the  yearns  expenditures,  a  certain  amount  is  charged 
to  the  lottery  account,  with  the  same  belief  as  to  the  necessity 
for  the  investment  as  though  it  were  rent,  coal,  or  church  dues. 
In  addition  to  the  individual  ])la  \  ing,  many  men  and  women  are 
members  of  lottery  associations,  to  which  they  contribute  a  cer- 
tain sum  annually,  for  which  they  participate  with  the  other 
members  in  the  various  drawings.  Sometimes,  when  ]u  oplo  of 
moderate  means  have  gambled  for  years  without  seeing  any 
return  for  their  investment^  they  stop.  But  there  are  thousands 
who  have  not  yet  made  the  first  step  who  are  recalled  to  the  ranks 
by  items  such  as  this^  which  a])peared  last  week  in  a  Vienna 
paper:  'The  first  prize  in  the  Hungarian  class  lottery,  valued 
at  600,000  marks,  was  won  by  a  lottery  association  in  Warsaw. 
The  association  has  twenty-four  members^  all  poor.'" 

Matrimonial  projects  have  injected  their  element  of  comedy 
into  the  history  of  lotteries.  Men  and  women  alike  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  means  to  raffle  themselves  of!  for  a  dowry 
that  should  be  shared  with  the  winning  partner  in  the  connubial 
speculation.  Two  instances,  one  of  a  man,  the  other  of  a  woman, 
may  be  quoted  from  different  periods  and  widely  separated 
communitiea.  In  1810  the  Louisiana  Gazette  published  the 
following  advertisement: 

A  young  man  of  good  figure  and  disposition,  unable,  though  dosir- 
OU8,  to  procure  a  wife  without  the  preliminary  trouble  of  arnasning 
a  fortune,  propoDes  the  following  expedient  to  obtain  the  object  of  hit 
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viHtn's:  He  offers  liiiiiM-lf  as  the  prize  of  a  Ix)tterv  to  all  W  idows  and 
Virgins  under  32;  the  nunilxT  of  tickets  to  Ih^  600,  at  .")0  dollars  each; 
hut  one  nun)l>er  ih  to  U*  drawn  from  the  whetd.  tlie  fortunate*  proprietor 
of  which  is  to  be  entitled  to  himself  and  the  30,000  dollars. 

In  1872  Once  a  Week  contained  the  following  note  from 
abroad: 

A  joungr  ladj  in  Cakutta,  Dona  P^pa  de  Vergas  by  name,  offeta 

her  heart  aiul  hand,  and,  what  is  more,  her  dowry,  as  the  prize  of  a  lot* 

tery,  for  the  sum  of  a  lac  of  rupees,  on  the  following  conditions: 
*'  1.  Twenty-two  thousand  tirkets  at  five  ru|»ei»8  each.  1.  Tiie  takers 
of  tickets  are  simul^-  to  send  in  their  names,  the  amount  of  their  sub- 
scription to  be  coileeted  when  the  mm  mentioned  has  been  subscribed 
for.  9,  The  lottery  to  take  place  at  a  date  to  be  hereafter  annonneea 
at  the  Town  Hall,  Calcutta,  and  to  be  drawn  and  conducted  l>y  Miss 
de  Vcrgas.  4.  The  owner  of  the  winning  nunil>er  will  have  the  option  of 
the  following  choiccH:  (a.)  To  marry  M'\»h  de  VergaH,  and  hhan*  with 
her — on  the  principle  of  community  of  goods — her  fortune  of  one  lac 
of  rupees.  (6.)  Or,  in  the  case  of  re&sing  the  marriage,  the  sum 
of  r>0.000  rupees  will  l>e  paid  to  him.  Hiss  de  Verpras  retaining  for  her- 
self r)0,000  rupees.  5.  Miss  dc  Vergas  reserve?*  to  herself  the  right  of 
refusing  to  marry  the  owner  of  the  winning  numl)er.  should  he  prove 
to  Ih>  a  person  she  would  not  care  to  espouse.  In  that  case  the  winner 
will  be  paid  the  sum  of  50,000  rupees.  A  young  lady  of  birth,  of  noble 
family,  well  educated — she  speaks  Spanish,  French,  and  a  little  English 
—clever.  a  brilliant  beauty;  to  all  these  qualifications  add  a  for- 
tune of  100,000  rupees." 

History  fails  to  record  the  results  of  either  of  these 

experiments. 

Lotus.  The  name  has  been  applied  to  various  plants.  The 
lotus  of  the  Greeks  was  probably  the  Zizyphus  Lotus,  a  common 
plant  in  southern  Euroj)e.  Its  fruit  contains  a  mealy  substance 
that  is  used  for  broad  makin<7  and  also  for  distilling?  a  fermented 
drink.  Anciently  tliis  fruit  was  imicli  eaten  by  the  poorer 
classes,  hence  loiophfif/i.  or  lotus-eaters.''  It  has  been  susr- 
gested,  Jiowever,  that  the  Li))yan  tribe  called  l)y  this  name  in 
Homer's  ''Odyssey"  (Hook  iv,  ()()3)  at-e  really  a  kind  of  clover 
• — the  poa  of  Strnl)o.  Victor  Berard  identifies  the  laud  of  the 
Homeric  o|)iinn  caters  with  the  modern  Jerha. 

When  Odysseus  reached  the  Loto|)ha«ii  country,  many  of  his 
pnilors  lost  all  desire  to  continue  their  iournev  home  after  tasting 
of  the  lotus.  Both  Oreeks  and  Konians  used  the  expression  "  to 
eat  the  lotus"  to  denote  foriret fulness.  So  in  modern  days 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  denounnMl  a  distinguished  viceroy  of 
India  as  "  lulled  to  languor  by  the  land  of  the  lotus."  The  lotus 
of  India,  however,  is  usually  identified  with  the  Nelumhium 
spcciosum,  a  species  of  water-lily  whidi  has  a  place  in  the 
mytholog}'  of  the  Hindus  and  is  the  principal  motif  in  theii 
decorative  designs. 
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Love  Letter,  First.  Since  the  vear  l!Ul  tlicre  have  heen 
dug  up  from  the  ruins  of  Bahyh^n  nunu'rous  (lay  tahlets  that 
were  used  lor  epistohiry  purposes  nearly  '^,000  years  hefore  the 
Christian  era.  Their  cuneiform  inscriptions  have  been  hihori- 
ously  deciphered.  They  show  liow  little  life  and  human  nature 
have  changed  while  the  world  has  been  growing  old.  There  is 
the  complaint  of  a  man  that  the  food  at  his  boarding  place  is  not 
good;  he  lonirs  for  fhe  food  he  used  to  have  at  home.  There  is 
the  plea  of  a  mother  that  her  wayward  son  return  and  be  forgiven. 
And,  most  familiar  of  all,  there  is  a  letter  evidently  written  by 
a  vonnsr  man  who  has  L^one  to  Rahvlon  to  make  his  fortune,  and 
who  want^  his  sweetheart  to  join  him  there  and  become  his  wife. 
Here  in  full  is  the  oldest  extant  love-letter; 

To  Bibeya  frotn  Gimil  Marduk:  May  Shamash  and  Marduk  grant- 
tliee.  for  my  sake,  to  live  forever.  I  write  this  to  inquire  after  tliy 
health.  Let  me  know  how  it  goes  with  thee.  I  am  now  settled  in 
Babylon,  but  I  am  in  great  anxiety  because  I  have  not  t»een  thee.  Send 
news  when  thoa  wilt  oome,  that  I  may  rejoice  at  it.  Come  in  the  month 
of  Arakheamna  (November-December).  Mayest  thou,  for  my  sake, 
live  forever. 

Lutine  or  Bad  News  Bell.    Whenever  news  is  received  at 

Lloyd's  Insurance  otiices  in  Ix)ndon  (see  Lloyd's)  that  a  ship  is 
overdue,  or  when  definite  news  comes  of  the  loss  of  a  ship,  a  bell 
known  as  the  Bad  News  Bell  "  is  rung  by  the  "  caller."  At  its 
tolling  all  transactions  are  suspended  until  the  news  it  heralds 
is  read. 

The  bell  nsed  for  this  purpose  has  a  history  of  its  owt).  It 
belonged  to  the  British  frigate  Lutine,  which  sank  off  the  Dutch 
(oa^t  in  1799  with  a  cargo  of  ore  and  specie  valued  at 
$6,000,000. 

Many  attempts,  some  partially  successful,  have  been  made  to 
recover  the  golden  cargo  of  the  Lutine.  About  $500,000  of  the 
sum  has  been  raised,  the  bulk  of  it  in  1800.  It  was  in  one  of 
these  attempts  that  the  bell  was  found.  In  1011  tlie  wreck  was 
again  located^  and  search  for  the  treasure  was  once  more  begun. 
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Macadam  {ad}.)^  Macadamize  (v. a.).  John  London 
Macadam  (175G-1836)  was  an  old  Seottisii  gentleman,  who, 
living  in  Ayrshire,  a  neighborhood  of  detestable  roads,  hit  upon 
the  happy  idea  that  if  you  cover  a  road  with  a  quantity  of  small 
htoiics  you  will  ktH'j)  it  drv  and  prevent  ruts.  He  further  eco- 
nomically rc'>nl\  (  (1  that  the  necessar}'  process  of  gradual  com- 
minution should  be  carried  out,  not  by  the  constructors  of  the 
road,  but  by  the  carriage-wheels  of  those  that  used  it.  Peojih* 
laughed  at  the  foible  of  the  old  Scotchman,  but  before  he  died 
he  was  making  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year  by  his  superintendence 
of  the  various  mail  trusts  on  his  system. 

Coachmen  were,  of  course,  very  slow  to  believe  the  railways 
could  improve  upon  the  macadamized  rt)ad.  They  were  very 
angry  with  the  unreasonable  public.  They  will  want,"  said  an 
honest  coachman,  to  leave  London  at  nine  o'clock  and  get  to 
Oxford  at  five  minutes  before  nine.''  A  railway  historian  re- 
marks: *^The  honest  coachman  little  thought  that  he  was  a 
prophet  We  do  not  yet  travel  at  that  imaginary  rate,  but  our 
electric  messages  do."  * 

Macadam's  roads,  as  constructed  and  repaired  under  his  own 
superintendence,  were  formed  entirely  of  angular  pieces  of  stone 
not  above  six  ounces  in  weight  and  of  such  a  sixe  as  to  pass 
freely  through  a  ring  2^^  inches  in  diameter.  In  January,  1879, 
however,  the  Pall  Mall  Oazetie  complained  that  modern  con- 
tractors, instead  of  adhering  to  this  method,  cover  the  roads  with 
large  jagged  stones,  rendering  them  unfit  for  traffic ;  and,  owing 
to  the  supineness  of  the  vestries,  are  allowed  to  ^  macadamize '  to 
their  hearts'  content  in  this  fashion,  without  any  reference  to  the 
safety,  comfort,  and  convenience  of  the  public."  It  surmised  that 
if  Mr.  Macadam  could  return  to  this  mortal  life  he  would  be 
shocked  to  find  how  great  atrocities  are  committed  in  his  name, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  would  repudiate  with  in- 
dii;iiation  the  term  *  macadamized'  as  applied  to  the  roads  sub- 
jected to  the  process  known  by  this  designation." 

Macaroni  (from  an  Italian  dialect  word  maccare.  ^*  to 
bruise  "  or  "  to  crush."    A  more  amusing  etymology  is  given  at 

*PenoiiAl  Recollections  of  English  Engineers,  and  of  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  Railway  System  into  the  Unittni  Kingdom.  By  a  Civil 
Engineer,  author  of  the    Trinity  of  Italy."  Uodder  and  Stougbton. 
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some  length  in  Walsh^  Handy-book  of  Literary  Curiosities,  s,p.). 
This  is  a  generic  name  for  many  varieties  and  forms  of  edible 
paste  that  originated  in  Italy  and  are  still  mainly  manufactured 
there,  though  in  America  important  factories  have  been  estab- 
lished to  turn  out  the  most  popular  forms, — ^vermicelli,  noodles, 
and  spaghetti.  Serious  history  usually  looks  upon  macaroni  as 
indigenous  to  Italy,  but  does  not  wholly  repudiate  the  traditions 
that  they  were  introduced  there  by  the  early  Greek  colonists  or 
that  the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese  wefe  acquainted  with  the  dish 
in  pre-Italian  times.  It  has  only  kindly  tolerance,  however,  for  a 
popular  Italian  legend  which  professes  to  account  for  macaroni. 
In  the  year  1220,  so  this  legend  runs,  and  under  the  reign  of 
King  Frederick  of  Suabia,  there  flourished  a  great  magician 
named  Chieo.  He  lost  his  fortune,  and,  by  consequence,  his 
friends,  and  so  determined  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  hermit  and 
spartan  life  to  inventing  a  dish  that  should  prove  of  lasting  value 
to  humanity.  Just  as  he  was  perfecting  this  invention,  a  certain 
Jovanella,  wife  of  a  scullion  in  the  royal  kitchen,  peered  through 
his  window  and  discovered  his  secret.  She  informed  King 
Frederick  tliat  an  angel  had  revealed  to  her  in  a  dream  how  to 
concoct  a  dish  that  was  marvellously  palatable  and  wholesome. 
The  king  believed  her,  and  she  prepared  it  for  him  by  combining 
meat,  cheese,  tomatoes,  and  garlic  with  tubes  made  from  flour, 
eggs,  and  salt.  So  pleased  was  Frederick  with  the  result  that  he 
gave  her  100  pieces  of  gold  and  called  the  tubes  macaroni,  from 
macarus,  meaning  divine.'' 

So,  for  a  while,  Jovanella  flourished  and  made  money  by 
selling  her  handiwork  to  the  nobles  and  merchant  princes  of  the 
neighborhood. 

But  the  time  came  when  Chico,  satisfied  that  he  had  at  last 
perfected  his  invention,  sallied  out  to  inform  the  world  of  what 
he  had  to  give  it.  He  had  not  gone  far  before  he  detected  the 
familiar  odor  of  macaroni  issiiiiifj  from  a  tureen,  and  by  pursu- 
ing his  inquiries  he  learned  how  he  had  been  betrayed  by 
Jovanella.  In  despair  he  committed  suicide.  One  version  of 
the  story  says  that  Jovanella  confessed  the  ti  uth  on  her  death 
bed,  and  thus  the  memory  of  Chico  was  vindicated  and  the 
credit  for  his  discovery  returned  to  him. 

Mace  (an  old  French  word  corrupted  in  France  to  masse, 
but  retaining  its  ancient  spelling  in  Fngland)  was  originally  a 
weapon  of  oifence  made  of  iron  and  steel  and  capable  of  breaking 
through  the  stoutest  armor.  At  public  functions  maces  were 
home  by  sergeants  at  arms  of  the  royal  body-guards  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  king's  person,  but  eventually  they  degenerated  into 
mere  ceremonial  paraphernalia. 
IS 
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The  ancieDt  use  of  the  mace  introduces  us  to  a  remarkable 
instance  of  ecclesiastical  casuistry.  The  clergy  was  forbidden  t<» 
shed  blood,  and,  as  tiius  the  sword  was  inhibited,  this  might  bare 
been  thought  suflScient  to  keep  them  from  the  battle>field.  Bat 
not  so ;  they  adopted  the  mace;  though  they  could  not  cut  a  man't: 
throaty  yet  might  they  break  his  head.  So  Bishop  Otho,  half- 
brother  of  WiUiamy  fought  alongside  of  the  Conqueror  at  the 
bitter  battle  of  Hastings  with  great  effect,  the  brothers  being,  as 
you  may  say,    a  pair  of  nut-crackera/* 

The  oldest  piece  of  civic  regalia  in  the  world  is  a  cxystal  mace 
lielonging  to  the  London  mayoralty  and  exhibited  in  public 
only  at  the  induction  of  the  Lord  Mayor  on  NoTember  8th  and 
at  the  coronation  of  the  sovereign. 

It  dates  from  Saxon  times,  as  the  workmanship  of  its  cryatal 
aud  gold  shaft  with  jewelled  head  declares.  From  the  time 
before  the  Normans  this  mace,  which  is  barely  eighteen  inches 
long,  has  symbolized  sovereignty  over  the  city  when  the  Lord 
Mayor  was  still  known  as  the  portreeve,  and  London  was  an 
independent  state. 

The  Royal  Society  in  London  treasures  among  its  insignia 
a  mace  that  was  presented  to  it  by  Charles  II  in  1663.  A  more 
ancient  origin  was  long  accredited  to  it,  for  it  was  believed  to 
be  the  identical  ** bauble*'  which  Oliver  Cromwell  ordered  to  be 
removed  from  the  House  of  Commons  when  he  uttered  the  re- 
markable words  "Take  away  that  fool's  bauble."  This  error, 
however,  was  detected  and  exposed  by  Charles  Richard  Weld, 
the  librarian  of  the  society. 

He  showed  that  Cromwell's  "bauble"  was  a  mace  that  had 
been  made  expressly  for  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  a  few 
weeks  after  the  execution  of  Charles  the  First,  and  was  quite 
different  in  form  from  the  royal  mace,  being  nearly  destitute  of 
ornament.  This  mace  was  used  in  the  House  of  Commons  till 
within  a  month  of  the  Restoration,  when  a  new  mace  was  orderotl 
to  be  made,  to  be  like  that  formerly  used  in  the  time  of  Charles 
the  First.  The  mace  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Society  has, 
not  only  a  large  crown  and  cross,  but  also  the  royal  arms  and  the 
letters  "  C.  R.,"  four  times  repeated,  which  makes  it  evident  that 
it  is  not  identical  with  the  Commonwealth  maoo. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  evidciuo,  Mr.  Weld  instituted  a  ri.<:id 
search  amon;^  the  archives  in  the  lx)r<l  Chainherlai n's  olVu-e  for 
the  warrant  which,  he  supposed,  niiirht  he  in  existence  for  the 
making  of  a  mace  for  the  society  ;  aiul  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find, 
in  the  book  of  warrants  for  the  year  1063,  a  warrant  under  the 
head  of  "Jewel  House,"  ordering  "one  guilt  iiince  of  InO  oz. 
to  be  prepared  and  delivered  to  Lord  Viscount  Brouncker,  Presi- 
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(lent  of  the  Koyal  Society  of  I>)iidon,  for  improving  of  natural 
knowledcre  by  experiments,  being  a  i^uift  from  his  ^Tajostie  to 
the  said  Socii.'ty."  The  discovery  of  this  dorinnent,  dated  lf)()3 
(the  year  in  which  the  Koyal  Society  received  the  mace  from 
Charles  II).  entirely  destroyed  tlie  long-entertained  belief  of  the 
identitv  of  the  bauble mace  and  that  in  the  posseesion  of  the 
Hoyal  Society. 

The  latter  is  of  silver,  about  I  feet  in  length,  and  very 
masfiive.  It  bears  the  following  inscription: 

Ex  Munificentift 
AugustlHRinii  MonarduB 
CAKULl  II., 
Dei  Gra.  Maff.  Brit.  Fran.,  et  Hib.,  Regis  &c. 
Sodetetis  Regalia  ad  Seientiam  Naturalcm  promuenda  institute 

Fimdatoris  et  Patroni, 
An.  Dni.  1663. 

As  to  the  mace  made  for  the  House  of  Commons  in  1649, 
it  is  still  retained  by  that  body.  The  designer  was  Thomas 
Manndy.  It  is  substantially  as  it  came  ont  of  Maundy's  hands, 
save  that  the  original  head  with  the  non-regal  symbols  was 
replaced  by  one  with  regal  symbols  at  the  Restoration. 

There  are  two  maces  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  earliest  dating 
from  the  reign  of  William  III. 

The  oldest  mace  in  the  United  States,  a  silver  staff  made  in 
England  in  1753,  is  preserved  in  the  State  House  at  Norfolk, 
Virginia.  Another,  of  similar  workmanship  and  dating  from 
1756,  is  in  Sonth  Carolina. 

In  the  American  Congress  the  mace  is  the  symbol  of  the 
office  of  scrgeant-at-arms,  being  borne  aloft  by  that  officer  when 
he  is  called  upon  to  enforce  order  on  the  floor.  In  appearance 
it  is  not  unlike  the  Boman  fasces,— consisting  as  it  does  of 
thirteen  ebony  rods,  representing  the  original  States,  bound 
together  transversely  with  silver  bands.  Each  rod  is  tipped  with 
a  silver  spear-head,  and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  globe, 
with  an  eagle  perching  on  it,  globe  and  eagle  being  both  of  solid 
silver. 

The  mace  was  adopted  in  1789.  The  original  was  destroyed 
by  the  British  at  the  burning  of  the  Capitol,  August  24,  1814, 
and  for  a  quarter  century  after  that,  cross  sticks  of  wood  were 
used.  Not  till  1842  was  the  present  mace  made.  It  has  been 
in  constant  use  ever  since.  Though  handled  comparatively  little, 
the  outlines  of  the  map  of  tlie  world  on  the  silver  globe  are 
now  almost  entirely  effaced. 

While  the  House  is  in  session  the  mace  is  kept  in  an  upright 
position  on  a  marble  pedestal  on  the  right  of  the  speaker.  It  is 
not  taken  down  during  a  recess;  but  when  the  House  is  in  com- 
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mittoe  of  the  whole  it  Is  lemoTed.  As  soon  as  the  speaker  resume? 
his  seat  it  is  put  up  again.  When  not  in  the  House  it  is  kept  in 
the  office  of  the  sergeant-at-arma,  always  well  guarded  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Capitol  police  force.  In  fact,  the  mace  is  never  with- 
out an  attending:;  guard  day  or  night.  Even  when  it  has  to  be 
taken  from  the  Capitol  to  be  repaired,  as  has  happened  on  scTeral 
occasions,  a  policeman  accompanies  it  and  watches  over  it. 

Whenever  a  member  on  the  floor  refuses  to  take  his  seat  or 
obey  the  speaker's  commands,  the  sergeant-at-arms  can  be  ordered 
by  the  speaker  to  take  down  the  mace,  bear  it  to  the  floor  of  the 
lloubc,  and  hold  it  over  the  unruly  member.  That  meml>er  is 
then  in  contempt,  and  he  cannot  again  resume  his  duties  and 

{)rivileges  as  a  member  of  the  House  except  by  a  vote  of  his  col- 
eagues.  It  is  not  often  that  a  speaker  has  had  to  resort  to  sucli 
drastic  measures;  the  members,  as  a  rule,  respect  his  authority. 

There  is  only  one  instance  in  the  last  quarter  century  wheu 
the  mace  was  put  to  its  intended  use.  That  was  when  Jerry 
Simpson  ("  Sockless  Jerry  ")  of  Kansas  was  trying  to  make  it 
hot  for  Speaker  Reed  and  refused  to  subside.  The  mace  did  the 
work,  and  order  was  restored. 

Madstone.  The  first  madstones  in  the  United  States  came 
from  Chica^.  Thus,  the  famous  Parker  madstone  was  broncrht 
h  TO  about  llio  year  1804  by  a  Dr.  Parker,  who  sold  it  to  a  Mr. 
Milam  of  Winona,  Mississippi.  It  is  described  as  about  half 
ihe  size  of  a  lien's  e<x^%  an  irregular  rounded  cube  of  whitish- 
gray  color,  marked  with  small  radiated  discs  like  rough  coral, 
but  with  nothing  like  Uhj  weight  or  solidity  of  eoral.  Under  llu^ 
microPcopr  the  stone  shows  a  great  numlter  of  minute  pores. 
It  is  broken  into  five  pioc(^  which  are  hound  together  with  wire. 

In  the  early  seventies  the  stone  achieved  an  international 
reputatidn.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  of  London,  in  January, 
1871,  celebrated  it  in  this  fa-hion:  "  I'^leven  hundred  applications 
of  the  stone  have  been  made  to  mad-dog  and  snake  wounds, 
without  a  single  failure  to  cure.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  appli- 
i  at  ions  have  been  made  liy  ^Ir.  Benjamin  Milam,  to  whom  the 
Ftone  was  bequeathed  by  his  late  father.  The  latest  cure  the 
stone  has  efTected  is  that  of  a  Dr.  Iludgins,  of  whose  case  there 
is  a  long  report  in  the  Winona  Adcance.  Dr.  Hudgins  was  bitten 
on  the  20th  of  May  last  by  a  mad  dog  while  attempting  to  destroy 
it,  and  received  a  slight  wound  in  the  left  wrist.  He  was  some 
months  later  seized  by  hydrophobia,  and,  the  case  appearing 
hopeless,  Mr.  Milam  was  teh  graphed  for  rn  the  11th  ult.,  an<I 
shortly  afterwards  appeared  with  the  'madstone.*  The  wound 
had  cicatrized,  but  the  skin  was  parcNl  olT  by  Drs.  Tlolman  and 
Trotter,  and  the  stone  bouud  on.  After  an  hour  the  bandage  was 
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removed  and  the  stone  firmly  adliered^  so  that  considerable 
pressure  was  needed  to  disengage  it.  The  application  was  mado 
at  8  P.M.  and  the  stone  dropped  off  at  4  A.M.  It  was  immersed 
in  hot  water  for  an  hour,  dried,  and  a^in  applied.  Three 
applications  were  made,  and  Dr.  Hudgins  is  now  perfectly  well, 
and  not  only  free  from  any  symptoms  of  hydrophobia,  hut  aL-o 
from  the  terrihle  fear  and  anxiety  which  before  oppressed  liim/' 
The  Pointer  madstone  was  as  famous  in  the  South  as  the 
Parker  madstone  was  in  the  Southwest.  It  claimed  an  almo  t 
equal  antiquity,  having  been  brought  over  from  China  by  Tom 
Pointer  of  Halifax,  Virginia,  about  is  IT).  Later  it  was  broken, 
but  large  fragments  remain  in  the  hands  of  Pointer's  descend- 
ants. In  1889  one  of  those  descendants,  D.  Pointer,  of  ^[em- 
phis,  Tenn.,  thus  described  his  fragment  in  the  Memphis  Com- 
mercial Appeal: 

T\\v  stone  we  liave  in  quite  ordinary  in  appearance.  It  is  hlaek 
and  might  be  luibtaken  fur  a  chunk  of  coal.  One  side  18  hinooth,  hut 
the  other,  tlie  porous  side,  that  is  applied  to  the  bite,  is  rough.  When 
the  stone  is  used  it  is  laid  on  the  Bpot  where  the  bite  has  Hcratohed 
the  akin.  If  poison  has  he<'n  deposited  there,  the  madstoiie  will  stick 
and  absorb  the  poisonous  substance. 

I  recollect  on  one  occasion,  when  a  member  of  our  houseliold  had 
been  bitten,  the  doctor  gave  up  the  patient  and  said  he  could  not  live 
till  raorning.  The  bite  was  on  the  arm  and  the  swelling  was  immense. 
The  patient  could  not  open  his  eyes.  There  was  no  doubt  about  this 
being  a  case  of  the  rabies.  The  doctor  liavinj^  j^iven  up  the  case  and 
declared  that  death  would  ensue  before  morning,  1  asked  him  if  I  could 
not  try  the  efficacy  of  the  madstone.  He  had  no  objection,  stating  that 
it  oould  do  no  good,  but,  to  appease  my  insistence,  he  said  it  could  do 
no  harm.  So  I  applied  the  stone.  It  adhered.  Presently  it  had 
absorbed  all  tljat  it  could  contain  of  the  poisonous  substance  and  fell 
oft.  By  that  time  the  suiferer  had  been  benefited  sulUciently  to  be  able 
to  open  his  eyes.  I  placed  the  stone  in  a  bucket  of  lukewarm  water,  the 
usual  way  of  treating  it,  and  the  poison  at  once  exuded  and  rose  to 
the  top  of  tlie  water,  forming  a  jrreen  scum.  When  the  stone  had 
emptie<l  itself  it  was  a^rain  applied  to  the  sore,  and  ])eforo  it  liad 
fillet!  up  again  it  fell  oil,  ull  tlje  poison  liaving  been  absorbed.  The 
patient  recovered,  though  the  doctor,  a  disbeliever  in  the  madstone,  had 
given  him  less  than  twelve  hours  to  live. 

Tliere  are  many  people  in  this  city  in  Mississip[)i  who  can  vouch* 
for  the  efficacy  of  this  stone.  T  nmiember  a  cure  before  the  war  in 
wliich  Phelan  Lucas,  who  now  lives  at  Holly  Springs,  was  deeply  inter- 
ested. Mr.  Lucas  had  a  valuable  negro  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake  while 
working  in  the  field.  The  bite  was  in  the  thumb.  The  negro  came  in 
frtnn  the  field  with  his  hand  and  arm  fearfully  swollen  and  suffering 
great  pain.  There  was  apparently  no  chanee  for  liiin  to  live  long.  Mr. 
Lucas  said  afterward  that  anybody  could  have  boii«jht  t'  at  negro  for 
ten  dollars  then.  But  the  madstone  was  got  from  niy  father's,  and  the 
negro  was  cured. 

Persons  who  have  seen  so  many  and  such  positive  cures  as  I  hav« 
ouiaot  donbi  the  clBoa^  of  tlie  madstone.  ^ 
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Magic  Lantern.  An  iiistruiiK'nt  iur  jJiojrcl on  a  white 
wall  or  <(.icvn  in;miiili''il  representations  uf  transjiarent  pieturcs 
painted  or  pliotoirrajtlied  on  ^dass.  The  invention  is  usually 
attrihuted  to  Athaiiasiiis  Kireher,  who  is  said  to  have  described 
it  in  the  first  e<liiion  (IGlti)  of  his  Ars  Magna  Lucis  et 
()nihra>."  De  Chales,  in  Cursus  Mathenuitieiu  "  (1(>T4),  says 
that  in  1  (»(».*)  *'  a  learned  Dane  exhibited  at  Lyons  a  contrivance 
nnder  the  name  of  Lanterna  inagirn,  evidently  identical  with  the 
modern  instrument.  The  New  l]n<rlis]i  Dictionary  "  quotes  the 
earliest  Kn<j:lislj  n'fereiue  from  Phillips'  Diclionarv,  which, 
under  tin'  title  Magic  Lanthorn,"  describes  it  as  **  a  certain 
email  optical  Macheen  that  shows  by  a  gloomy  light  upon 
a  white  wall,  spectres  and  monsters  so  hideous  that  he  wlio 
knows  not  the  secret  believes  it  to  be  perfornu'd  by  Magic  Art." 
The  N.  K.  1).  adds  that  the  first  nniLnc  lanterns  in  Kngland 
were  made  by  Philip  Carpenter,  circa  l.sos.  Hut  the  instrnnient 
was  familiar  long  before  this  on  the  continent.  Snujllett,  in 
"Count  Fathom"  (1T81),  alludes  to  the  travelling  Savoyards 
who  stroll  about  Kurope  amusing  igiKuant  jieople  with  the 
effects  of  a  magic  lanthorn.  Onlv  of  rerent  years  has  the  instru- 
ment  lieen  improved  and  its  use  extended  so  as  to  become  a 
valuable  aid  to  the  scientist  and  the  instruct<^r.  Bv  its  means 
finely  executed  photographs  on  glass  can  be  shown,  greatly  niagni- 
lied  to  large  audiences,  thus  saving  the  trouble  and  exj)ense  of 
preparing  large  diagrams.  It  can  also  be  used  in  the  form  of 
a  microscope  to  exhibit  on  a  screen  the  forms  and  movements  of 
minute  living  organisms,  or  to  show  to  an  audience  delicate  ])hysi- 
cal  and  chemi(  al  experiments  which  otherwise  could  be  seen  only 
by  a  few  at  a  time. 

Mahogany.  A  dark-colored  wood  largely  used  for  houseliold 
furniture,  the  product  of  a  species  of  cedar  indigenous  to  Central 
America  and  tlie  West  Indies. 

It  is  a  beautiful  tree,  tall  and  shapely,  with  the  lowest 
branches  at  least  sixty  feet  from  the  ground.  At  the  bottom  is  a 
huge  swelling,  after  the  manner  of  the  cy))ress,  and  the  tree  is 
to  be  cut  above  that,  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  roots. 

In  Mexico,  Honduras,  and  Central  America  the  contrat  tor 
gives  $5  for  a  single  tree.  This  is  cheap  enough.  But  the 
expense  of  getting  it  out  makes  mahogany  an  expensive  lumber. 
It  stands  deep  in  the  forest  in  the  midst  of  an  almost  impene^ 
trable  jungle.  There  are  no  groves  of  them— the  trees  are  scat- 
tered, perhaps  not  more  than  two  to  an  acre.  There  may  be  no 
water-course  at  hand  on  which  the  logs  can  be  floatetl  to  the 
port.  The  tn-e  Iims  to  he  located  by  the  hunter,''  whose  business 
it  is  to  roam  through  tlie  forest  in  search  of  mahogany  trees  and 
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to  l)lazo  a  way  to  thcin,  so  that  tliev  may  be  found  again.  Then 
the  workint'n  must  cut  tlieir  lalwrious  way  to  the  tree,  using 
for  the  j)urpose  the  deadly  mathete. 

Tlie  first  wf>rk  to  he  done  is  to  huihl  a  ])hitform  around  the 
trunk,  so  that  the  cutters  can  stand  upon  it  and  wiehl  their 
a.xes.  At  hist  the  great  monarch  of  the  tropical  forest  comes 
crashing  down  throuirh  the  thick  growth  around  it. 

The  workmen  trim  it  up,  cut  it  into  lengtlis,  and  manage  to 
get  it  liauled  and  rolled  to  the  nearest  creek,  there  to  lie  until  the 
floods  of  the  rainy  season  lift  it  and  carry  it  down  stream  and  on 
to  the  ocean  port.  The  logs  are  then  piled  on  the  hoacli  to  wait 
for  a  vessel,  and  on  its  arrival  they  are  rolled  hack  into  tlic  water 
and  rafted  and  pulled  out  to  the  ship's  side.  Here  the  derricks 
are  put  to  work  and  the  logs  arc  lifted  over  one  by  one,  lowered 
with  much  ditliculty  into  the  hold,  and  when  enough  logs  have 
come  aboard  the  vessel  is  ready. 

For  many  years  "  old  mahogany  "  has  been  almost  a  synonym 
for  sumptnousness  in  the  home  or  in  business  and  public  edifices. 
It  is  less  honored  in  its  native  land.  Most  of  the  trees  are  so 
far  away  from  the  cx>ast  and  from  any  present  means  of  trans- 
port .it  inn  they  are  almost  worthless  t  >  tli(»  owner.  Hence  in 
the  lands  across  the  Gulf  one  finds  railroad  ties  made  of  mahog* 
any.  In  the  state  of  riiiapas,  in  Afexico,  a  bridge  spannim^  the 
Bio  Michol,  150  feet  long  by  15  feet  wide,  is  built  entirely  of  solid 
mahogany.  The  bridge  is  used  both  by  teams  and  by  foot 
passengers  and  though  roughly  constructed  is  very  substantial. 
None  of  the  massive  timbers  were  sawn,  as  there  is  not  a  sawmill 
in  the  region,  but  all  were  hewn  out  with  the  axe  from  the  logs. 
On  a  New  York  valuation  at  least  $200,000  worth  of  material 
was  used  in  the  construction  of  this  rude  country  bridge. — Har- 
pers Weekly, 

A  curious  book  called  the  "Anecdote  Library"  (Ijondon, 
1819)  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  first  use  to  which 
mahogany  was  applied  in  England  was  to  make  a  box  for  hold- 
ing randies.  Dr.  Gibbons,  an  eminent  physician  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  had  a  brother,  a  West  India 
captain,  who  brought  over  some  planks  of  this  wood  as  ballast. 
As  the  doctor  was  then  building  himself  a  house  in  King  Street, 
Covent-garden,  his  brother  thought  they  might  be  of  ser\  i(  (>  to 
him.  But,  the  carpenters  finding  the  wood  too  hard  for  their 
tools,  they  were  laid  aside  for  a  time  as  useless.  Soon  after, 
Mrs.  Gibbons  wanting  a  candle-box,  the  doctor  called  on  his 
cabinet-maker  (WoUaston,  of  Long- Acre)  to  make  him  one  of 
some  wood  that  lay  in  his  garden.  Wollaston  also  complained 
that  it  was  too  hard.  The  doctor  said  he  must  get  stronger  tools. 
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The  candle-box  was  made  and  approved;  insomuch,  that  the 
doctor  iht'ii  insisted  on  having  a  bureau  made  of  the  same  wood, 
which  was  ac('ordin«,dy  done,  and  the  line  color,  polish,  etc.,  were 
go  pleasing,  that  he  invited  all  his  friends  to  come  and  see  it. 
Among  tiiem  was  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham.  Her  Grace  begged 
some  (»!'  the  same  wood  (if  Dr.  Gibbons,  ami  cniploved  Wollaston 
to  make  her  a  ])iireau  also;  on  which  the  fame  of  mahogany  and 
Mr.  Wollastou  was  much  raised,  and  things  of  tiiis  sort  became 
general. 

One  of  the  largest  logs  of  mahogany  recorder]  in  print  was  one 
which  was  sold  by  auction  at  Birkenhead  Dock  on  March  28, 
1850.  The  Ilhifitrafnl  London  News  of  April  G  following  gives 
a  picture  of  this  monster  and  describes  it  as  follows: 

The  tree  that  this  log  was  manufactured  from  grew  in  the  Mos- 
quito territory  of  liondnraH,  1  ho  li-iigtli  of  tho  tnmk.  rlrar  of  branch, 
was  72  f»rt;  its  circumference,  wlicre  it  was  cut  (twelve  feet  above 
the  ground),  was  30  feet;  and  the  entire  tree  turned  out  17,000  feet  of 
sound  wood:  say,  three  logs  20  feet  long  each  from  the  trunk,  and  some 
very  large  logs  from  the  hranches.  It  Mras  Cttt  on  the  works  of  Messrs. 
CarmicIia<'I  and  Co.;  and  two  of  the  logs  were  shipped  on  board  their 
vessel  the  Atlnvfir:  the  lar^re  one.  together  with  the  log  cut  off  the 
end  of  it.  which  measures  20  feet  long,  4  feet  11  inches  deep,  3  feet  8 
inches  thick,  containing  4326  feet.  The  logs  were  landed  at  the  Mor- 
peth Dock,  Birkenhead,  February  Ist.  The  weight  of  both  is  16  tons 
13  cwt.  The  other  piece  is  nearly  as  large,  having  the  curl  attadied. 

For  the  monster  log  there  was  great  competition ;  and 
eventually  it  sold  at  Is.  lOV^d.  per  foot,  the  purchase-money 
amounting  to  £310  17s.  ()d. 

The  Illustrated  London  News  concludes  its  article  as  follows: 

The  best  qualities  of  mahogany,  such  as  the  finest  Spanish,  bring 

a  very  high  price.  Some  years  since,  Messrs.  Hroadwood,  the  pianoforte 
manufacturers,  gave  the  large  sum  of  £3000  for  three  logs  of  mahogany! 
These  logs,  the  produce  of  a  Hngh  tree^  were  each  about  15  feet  long  and 
38  inches  square;  they  were  cut  into  veneers  of  eight  to  an  inch.  The 
wood  was  particularly  beautiful,  capable  of  receiving  the  highest  polish; 
and,  when  jwlishcd,  reflecting  t1ie  light  in  the  most  varied  manner,  like 
the  surface  of  a  erystul ;  and,  fruin  the  wavy  form  of  the  pore.n.  otfer- 
ing  a  dilTrrent  fi^aire  in  whatever  directit)n  it  was  vieweil.  Dealers 
in  mahogany  penerally  introduce  an  auger  before  b\iying  a  lot;  but 
they  arc  seldom  uMe  to  decide  with  much  precision  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  wood,  so  that  there  is  a  prood  <leal  of  lottery  in  the  trade.  The 
logs  for  which  Mi'ssrs.  Uroadwood  gave  so  high  a  price  were  brought 
to  this  country  with  a  full  knowledge  of  their  superior  worth. 

Mail-coaches.  An  antiquary  of  Notts,  England,  William 
Streton,  quotes  an  inscription  on  **  a  very  neat  tablet  on  the 
north  wall  of  Stapleford  Cliurch,  Notts : 

"  To  the  Memory  of  Thomas  Grav,  who  died  July  9,  1802, 
aged  73  years.   His  public  spirit  and  skill  in  the  improvement 
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of  roads  made  liim  a  blessing  to  the  neighborhood  in  which  he 
lived,  but  the  great  facility  of  conveyance  by  the  Mail  Coaches 
being  first  projected,  planM  and  put  in  practice  by  him^  made 
him  a  blest«ing  to  the  kingdom  at  large/' — N,  and  Q.,  Tenth 
Series*,  iii,  236. 

Man  in  Annor.  This  name  was  sometimes  applied  to  the 
Clianipion  of  England,  but  more  specifically  indicated  his  imi- 
tator, a  horseman  clad  in  complete  steel  (or  pol itched  brass)  who 
for  centuries  was  a  figure  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  processions.  A 
strange  apparition  even  in  that  pageant  of  curious  figures,  that 
gather! of  ambiguous  functionaries,  he  was  out  of  place,  some- 
how^ jostled  by  the  modem  hussar  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  still 
more  modem  police  constable  on  the  other;  and  he  was  the  sub- 
ject of  some  derision,  which  yet  boasted  an  affectionate  and 
admiring  leaven  on  the  part  of  the  populace.  A  few  years  after 
Queen  Victoria  had  dispensed  with  the  services  of  the  Champion 
of  Enghind  at  her  coronation,  liis  understudy,  as  tlieatrical  folk 
might  call  him,  disappeared  from  tlio  mayors  pairoant.  When 
bis  })]aee  knew  him  no  more,  ho  was  certainly  missed.  It  was 
felt  hy  many  tliat  a  better  institution  miglit  hetter  have  heen 
spared.  His  aholition  was  the  severest  blow  vet  dealt  to  civic 
authority.  Tie  was.  in  liis  way,  a  grand  creature."  All  the 
Vrar  Round,  Xovcmher  9.  1872". 

Mandrake,  a  j)lant  nearly  allied  to  the  belladonna,  which 
is  found  in  North  Africa,  part  of  Southern  Kuroj^e,  and  Asia 
^finor.  Like  tlic  belladonna  it  has  poisonous  jiroperties,  only 
mon^  narcotic  in  tlieir  nature,  and  for  this  reason  small  bits  of 

root  were  often  administered  before  a  surirical  operation. 
I'lato  and  Demosthenes  both  speak  of  it  as  a  soporific,  and  in  the 
Ka>t  an  iiulolent  person  is  still  described  as  one  who  has  eaten 
mandrake.   Hence  Sliakt's[)eare  makes  Cleopatra  say: 

Oive  nic  to  drink  man<lratrora. 

That  I  might  sleep  out  this  great  gap  of  time 

My  Antony  is  away. 

Shakespeare  also  alludes  to  the  superstition  that  the  man- 
f'rake  makes  insane  tho.se  who  eat  it.  In  "Macbeth"  (Act  i, 
Scene  3)  Banquo,  after  the  meeting  with  the  weird  sisters,  asks, 
in  wonderinf^  fear — 

Were  mch  things  here  as  we  do  speak  ahout, 

Or  liavp  we  oaten  on  tlio  insane  root 
That  takee  the  reason  prinoTior? 

Bnt  the  most  uncanny  and  most  wide-spread  of  all  the  super- 
stitions connected  with  the  mandrake  ori<iinate  in  its  root.  Be* 
eause  this  is  forked  and  flesh-colored  and  hears  a  curious  resom- 
Uance  to  the  human  form,  human  characteristics  were  attrib- 
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uted  to  the  plant.  The  ancient  Greeks  sometimes  called  it 
anthropamarpkon,  and  the  Romans  semihomo.  Medissval  folk- 
lore held  it  to  he  a  living  creature,  ^'engendered  under  the 
earthy  of  the  seed  of  some  dead  person  put  to  death  for  murder  ** 
(TuoMAs  Xbwton:  Her^a  of  the  Bible),  or  "growing  up 
beneath  the  gallows  from  which  a  thief  is  suspended  **  (Grimh: 
German  Mythology),  Ilence  in  Germany  it  was  popularly  called 
QaXgemannlein. 

The  superstition  that  the  mandrake  dripped  human  blood 
when  pulled  from  the  ground,  and  emitted  loud  shrieks  which 
killed  or  made  insane  those  that  heard  it,  is  very  ancient  and 
very  wide-spread.  Its  first  appearance  in  literature  is  in  Homer^s 
Iliad/' 

Josephus  (viii,  (),  §3)  records  that  it  was  the  custom  in 
a  certain  Jewish  village  to  pull  up  the  roots  bv  means  of  a 
dog,  which  was  killed  by  the  shriek  thereupon  emitted.  Shake- 
speare has  a  reference  to  this  belief  as  extant  in  his  own  day : 

And  slirieks  like  niamlrakos  torn  out  of  the  earth. 
That  living  mortals,  hearing  thorn,  run  mad. 

Romeo  and  Juliet^  Act  iv.  Sc.  3. 

And  Grimm  tells  us  that  he  who  desires  to  possess  a  mandrake 
must  stop  his  ears  with  wax  so  that  he  may  not  hear  the  deathly 
yells  which  the  plant  utters  as  it  is  being  dragged  from  the  earth. 
Then,  before  sunrise  on  a  Friday,  he  must  go  out  with  a  dojr 
'all  black/  make  three  crosses  around  the  mandrake  with  the 
point  of  a  sword,  loosen  the  soil  about  the  root,  beini:  careful 
that  the  wind  is  to  his  back,  tie  the  root  to  the  dog's  tail,  and. 
going  to  a  safe  distance,  offer  the  beast  a  piece  of  bread.  The 
dog  will  then  run  at  the  bread,  dra^  uut  the  mandrake  root,  and 
fall  dead,  killed  by  the  horrible  yell  of  the  plant/' 

After  the  dog  is  buried  on  the  spot  with  religious  honors 
and  secret  sacred  rites,  the  root  is  to  he  taken  up,  "  waslied 
with  wine,  wrapped  in  silk,  laid  in  a  casket,  bathed  every  Friday, 
and  clothed  in  a  little,  new  white  smock  every  new  moon. 

"  If  thus  considerately  treated  it  acts  as  a  familiar  spirit,  and 
every  piece  of  coin  laid  by^t  at  night  doubles  before  morning." 

Media?val  wonder-mongers  saw  their  opportiuiity  in  the 
human  aspect  of  the  root.  They  added  their  cunning  art,  carved 
licads  with  Iminnn  fcnturos  upon  it,  even  cultivated  tlu-  hair  on 
it,  niid  then  dci  lan'd  that  it  came  thus  from  the  earth.  These 
ima<res  so  prepared  went  by  the  names  of  Enlnuui  earth- 
man'*),  M(intn/,in.  and  Alninn.  Matlhinhis  tells  us  that  in  his 
day  Italian  ladio?  bad  been  known  to  )»ay  ns  much  as  twenty- 
live  and  thirty  ducats  in  gold,  or  half-sovereigns,  for  one  of 
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thvm.  About  tlic  time  of  Tloiirv  VIII  they  began  to  be  exported 
to  Eii;^laiKL  where  they  met  w  itli  a  readv  sale.  So  bue  as  1810 
these  iinatres  were  to  be  seen  in  the  seaport  towns  of  France,  and 
were  credited  with  the  power  of  excitin^r  the  passion  of  love. 
This  power  is  a  very  ancient  attribute  of  the  mandrake.  In 
(Jenesis,  xxx,  I^IG,  is  the  account  of  how  Leah  used  them  to 
attract  Jacob. 

A  remarkable  letter  is  preserved  by  ^Ir.  ^loncure  D.  Conway 
in  LlarperH  Magazitte,  vol.  (15,  p.  802.  It  was  written  in  K)?.") 
by  a  buro^ess  of  Leipsic  to  liis  brother  at  Higa,  and  sliows  exactly 
the  popular  notions  regarding  the  mandrake  at  that  time.  The 
writer,  hearing  that  his  brotlier  had  endurcnl  divers  great  sorrows, 
sends  him  an  erdmann  as  a  mascot  to  bring  future  good  fortune. 
He  explains  that  he  had  purchased  it  for  sixty-four  thalers,  and 
continues : 

When  tliou  hast  the  Krdmann  in  tliy  house,  let  it  rest  tliree  days 
without  approaching  it,  then  place  it  in  warm  water.  With  the  water 
afterward  sprinkle  the  animals  and  sills  of  the  house,  going  over  all, 
and  soon  it  shall  go  better  with  thee,  and  thou  shalt  eome  to  thy  own, 
if  thou  serve  the  Erdmanniken  rijrht.  Bathe  it  four  times  every  year, 
and  as  often  wrap  it  in  silk  floths,  and  lay  it  among  thy  best  things, 
aud  thou  need  do  no  more.  The  bath  in  which  it  has  been  bathed  is 
especially  good.  If  a  woman  is  in  child-pain  and  can  not  bear,  if  she 
drink  a  spoonful  she  will  be  delivered  with  joy  and  thankfulness.  And 
when  thou  goest  to  law  put  Erdmann  under  thy  right  arm,  and  thou 
shalt  succeed,  whether  right  or  wronjj.  Now,  dear  brotlier,  this  Erdman- 
niken I  send  with  all  love  and  faith  to  thee  for  a  liappy  New  Year. 
Let  it  be  kept,  and  it  may  do  the  same  for  thy  children's  children. 
Ood  keep  thee! — ^HaN8  N. 

It  is  certainly  remarkaltlo  that  in  10*5  so  much  as  sixty-four 
tlialers  could  he  obtained  for  one  of  these  little  figures;  hut  it  is 
"'M'obable  tliat  the  dealing*-  in  tlu-ni  liad  l)ecome  ver\'  secret,  on 
account  of  the  danger  one  ineurred  of  being  suspected  as  a  witch 
if  the  root  was  found  u|K)n  him  or  ber.  In  1030  three  women 
were  executed  in  llanil)urg  on  tliis  account. 

Frecjuently  tbe  erdmann  was  ])ut  into  a  glass  bottle  and 
carried  about  on  tbe  person.  ^larvcllous  tales  were  told  of  the 
powers  for  good  and  for  evil  possessed  by  this  bottle-imp.  It 
could  fill  its  owner's  pockets  with  gold,  and  could  perform 
many  otber  services.  But  woe  to  the  unfortunate  wight  who 
died  with  one  upon  his  person!  He  became  tlie  ])roperty  of  the 
devil.  Xor  was  it  an  easy  task  to  get  rid  of  it, — for  unless  one 
could  sell  it  for  a  little  less  than  he  ])aid,  it  would  remain  upon 
bis  bands.  He  might  throw  it  into  the  water  or  into  the  fire;  it 
would  always  turn  up  in  bis  mom.  In  Lower  Wurtemberg  there 
ic  a  spot  said  to  be  haunted  i)v  tbe  ghost  of  a  merchant  wbo  bad 
vainly  endeavored  to  rid  himself  oi  his  erdmann.  This  diaboli-  ^ 
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cal  phase  of  the  superstition  was  not  unknown  in  France  and 
England.  Joan  of  Arc  was  suspected  of  carrying  one  of  these 
imps  in  her  pocket.  The  question  was  even  put  to  her  point-hlank 
at  her  trial.  But  she  answered  that  she  knew  not  what  a  man- 
drake was.  In  1G03  one  Margaret  Bouchey  was  hanged  at  Bomo- 
rantin,  near  Orleans^  on  the  charge  of  keeping  a  living  mandrake 
fiend  which  was  stated  to  he  in  the  form  of  a  female  ape. 

In  England  it  is  still  helieved  that  the  mandrake  is  watched 
over  hy  Satan,  and  that,  if  it  be  pulled  up  at  certain  holy  times 
and  with  certain  invocations,  the  evil  one  will  appear  to  do  the 
bidding  of  the  bold  mortal.  There  also,  as  well  as  in  various  parts 
of  southern  Germany  and  Austria,  the  mandrake  is  a  potent 
love-charm  and  is  associated  with  fertility  in  woman.  This  is 
the  superstition  which  finds  literary  form  in  Macchiavelli^s 
comedy  **  La  Mandragola,'^  and  which  no  doubt  gathers  strength 
from  the  allusion  in  Genesis.  In  some  districts  of  Bohemia  the 
roots  are  gathered  on  Good  Friday,  dried  and  pulverized,  and 
given  to  the  cows  to  increase  their  store  of  milk.  In  various 
Alpine  regions  mandrake  is  used  as  a  charm  against  nightmare, 
toothache,  and  cramp,  and  also  against  the  attacks  of  robbers. 
In  many  parts  of  Europe  it  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  place 
of  buried  treasures  and  to  have  the  power  of  extracting  moner 
from  the  most  unwilling.  The  Icelandic  form  of  the  last  super- 
stition is  especially  quaint.  The  practitioner  must  steal  a  coin 
from  a  poor  widow  during  the  performance  of  mass  on  either 
Christmas,  Easter,  or  Whitsuntide.  This  coin,  placed  under 
the  herb,  will  draw  to  itself  from  the  pockets  of  the  bystanders 
all  coins  of  a  similar  denomination. 

Manhattan.  The  most  plausible  guess  at  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  the  island  which  originally  determined  the  limits  of 
New  York  city  was  made  by  Rev.  A.  S.  Anthony,  a  Delaware 
Indian  from  Ontario,  and  endorsed  by  Dr.  Daniel  D.  G.  Brinton 
in  the  Journal  of  American  Folklore  (vol.  i,  p.  30).  Mr. 
Anthony  derived  the  word  from  Manahahtank,  "  the  place  where 
they  gather  the  wood  to  make  bows.'*  Manhiaht  in  the  Man- 
hattan dialect  meant  bows  and  arrows.   This  tribe  was  closdv 

• 

related  to  their  neighbors,  the  Mohicans,  and  the  latter  in  their 
turn  to  the  Delawares.  Consequently  the  Anthony-Brinton  ety- 
mology has  good  philological  reasons  behind  it.  Moreover,  it  i* 
confirmed  by  the  Rev.  John  Heckwelder,  whose  manuscript 
account  of  the  early  history  of  Manhattan  is  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  This  authority 
incidentally  mentions  that  the  Mohicans  gave  the  name  Mnna- 
hahtank  to  the  island,  from  the  wood  that  grew  there  and  wa^ 
used  by  them  for  their  arrows.   Xevertheless^  Heckwelder  holds 
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that  the  similarly  sounding  word  Mnnhaltan  means  "a  drunken 
liout,''  and  refers  to  the  occasion  when  the  inDocent  uatiTes  lirst 
tasted  fire-water  and  experienced  its  efTects. 

This  occurred  in  1524,  when  the  Florentine  nayigator,  John 
Verrazano,  laiKk'd  where  the  lower  extremity  of  New  York  city 
now  lies,  and  j)roduced  the  spirituous  liquors  which  he  had 
carried  on  his  voyage.  Tradition  says  that,  delighted  with  this 
novel  species  of  jovial  cnt(Ttainment,  the  Indians  *:ave  their 
settlement  the  name  of  Manna-Jia-fa,  "  place  of  drunkenness," 
or,  in  Irving's  free  translation,  the  Island  of  Jolly  Topers,"  a 
name  which/'  he  says,  it  continues  to  merit  to  the  present  day." 
'I'his  account  is  suj)plemcnted  hy  a  grave  historian,  wdio  suggests 
that  the  intoxication  on  this  occasion  was  probably  confined  to 
the  crew  of  the  visiting  vessel. 

Nearly  a  hundred  years  later  Hudson  rediscovered  the  island, 
and  the  political  cjirecr  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  begun 
when,  in  l.i2(>,  I'etcr  Minuit,  the  newly  appointed  Governor 
of  New  Netherland,  arrived  at  New  'Amsterdam,  and  bought  of 
the  Manhattans  their  beautiful  island  for  the  value  of  sixty 
guilders  (about  $2  4  of  our  money),  and  paid  for  it  in  cheap 
trinkets,  hatchets,  knives,  etc.,  an  event  in  history  as  important 
and  as  creditable  to  the  honesty  of  the  purchasers  as  was  the 
treaty  of  William  Penn,  which  poets  and  painters  never  weaiy 
of  celebrating. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  the  many  facetious 
and  fanciful  derivations  of  Manhattan,  which  wits  have  ascribed 
to  its  being  the  island  of  manna,  flowing  with  milk  and  honey; 
or  to  the  custom  among  the  squaws  of  wearing  men's  hats,  whence 
arose  the  ap])ellation  Man-hat-on!  The  latter  etymology  is 
Di'Mlrich  Knickerbocker's,  who  has,  indeed,  as  lie  somewhere 
admits,  indulged  too  freely  in  the  bold,  excessive  manner  of  his 
favorite,  Herodotus. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  that  the  Iroquois  name  for  New 
York,  according  to  Cuoq  (Lexicon  Iroquois,  p.  11)  was 
Kananno,  jonc  dans  I'eau,  pays  do  joncs,"  from  ononna 
("rush")  and  o  ("in  the  water").  The  exact  signification  of 
this  Iroquois  word  as  a]>])lied  to  New  York  is  not  apparent. 
At  p.  164,  Cuoq  states  that  in  the  Tsonnontouan  (Seneca)  dialect 
the  word  signifies  "mine,*'  and  asks  if  there  were,  in  the  time  of 
the  Dutch,  any  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  ^lanhattan  or  New  York. 
In  the  Mohawk  dialect  Kanonno  means  laths  in  the  water/*  or 
"  walnut-tree  dipping  into  the  water."  It  is  in  the  Cayuga 
dialect  that  the  word  means  "rushes  in  the  water." 

Mantis  (known  also  as  the  "leaf"  or  "praying  insect"), 
one  of  the  greatest  oddities  of  the  insect  world.    For  hours 
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together  it  will  reuiaiii  in  an  attitude  as  of  saintly  ('oiitemj)lati<»n. 
its  forelegs  or  arms  "  raised  and  joined  as  in  prayer.  l>'t  a 
fly  or  other  unwary  insect  approaeli,  and  out  darts  an  arm,  aiitl 
the  victim  is  straitihtway  caught  and  devoured.  The  mantis,  in 
short,  has  to  de})en(l  upon  craft  to  capture  its  daily  food. 

The  ancient  (ireeks  endowed  it  with  supernatural  powers. 
The  modcni  Hottentots  in  Xuhia  pay  it  superstitious  reverence. 
Any  man  on  whom  it  alights  is  ipso  facto  sanctified  and  looked 
upon  as  a  favorite  of  heaven.  Woe  to  the  Hottentot  who  destroys 
a  mantis!  He  will  lose  his  skill  in  hunting  and  hecome  an  out- 
cast. The  Mahomedans  hold  that  the  mantis  ever  turns  its 
face  in  silent  prayer  toward  Mecca,  hi  the  south  of  Europe  its 
Banctified  attitude  has  earned  it  similar  respwt. 

The  Chinese  are  no  whit  awed  by  the  mantis.  Tliey  utilize 
one  peculiarity  of  the  females,  which  is  a  desire  to  fly  at  one 
another  at  the  slightest  provocation  and  fight  to  the  death. 
These  arc  ke])t  in  bandjoo  cages  and  matched  like  fighting  cocks. 
When  let  out  into  the  open,  the  fight  begins.  Their  powerful 
forelegs  nrc  able  to  strike  tremendous  blows,  the  result  often 
being  that  the  weaker  of  the  two  has  one  or  more  of  its  limbs 
severed  by  one  successful  stroke  of  the  enemy,  or  even  its  body 
may  be  cut  through. 

The  male  nuintis  ha.s  a  hard  task  on  hand  when  wooing  his 
mate.  She  is  both  larger  and  stronger  than  he,  and  should  his 
advances  not  prove  favorable  he  rarely  has  the  op|H>rtunity  of 
retreating;  for  while  she  will  not  accept  him  as  her  lover,  she 
takes  care  that  he  does  not  become  the  husband  of  another  of 
her  species  by  killing  him  as  a  final  act  of  refusal  and  then 
dining  of!  his  remains. 

Marathon  Race.  Herodotus  (vi,  105)  tells  the  storv  of 
Phidippides,  or  "Pheidippides,  a  courier  who  was  dispatclied  from 
Athens  to  Sparta  to  solicit  aid  against  the  invading  army  of 
Persia  commanded  by  Darius.  He  accomplished  a  very  credit- 
able cross-country  run,*'  arriving  in  Sparta  on  the  second  day 
after  leaving  Athens.  On  his  return,  he  told  how  the  great  god 
Pan  had  accosted  him  in  an  An^idian  dell  on  Mount  Parthonium, 
and  bade  him  inquire  of  the  Athenians  why  tliey  neglected  his 
worship,  seeing  that  he  had  always  been  their  friend  and  assur- 
ing tliem  he  would  remain  so.  This  pledge  was  fulfilled  by  the 
Panic  fright  which  fell  upon  the  Persians  on  the  plain  of 
Marathon  (August  1*2,  n.r.  490)  and  turned  the  tide  of  battle 
in  favor  of  the  Greeks.  Tliereupon  the  Athenians  dedicated  a 
temple  to  Pan  and  honored  him  with  annual  sacrifices  and  a 
torch  race. 

Bobert  Browning's  poem  ''Pheidippides^'  gives  a  variant 
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legf^nd.  Immediately  on  the  winning  of  the  victory,  the  eourier 
takes  back  the  tale  from  Marathon  to  Athens,  and  drops  dead  as 
he  pants  out  the  words,  '^Bejoicel  We  win!''  (Xairere 
nikomen !) 

Is  this  an  invention  of  Browning's?  Herodotus  is  silent  on 
this  score,  and  indeed,  according  to  him,  no  martyr  messenger 
was  needed ;  the  whole  army  returned  the  same  day  to  Athens. 
Browning  declares  that  the  common  Attic  salutation  xairere  dates 
from  this  use  of  it  by  Pheidippides.  This  is  untrue  and  even 
absurd.  Even  school-hov  knows  that  the  Homeric  heroes  hail 
one  another  with  the  bidding    Rejoice !  " 

Marines,  the  teclinical  term  applied  to  sea  soldiers, — that 
is,  to  troops  designed  for  maritime  warfare  and  quartered  on 
shipboard.  They  are  essentially  unknown  to  any  but  the  British 
and  the  American  navy,  and  in  the  latter  remain  only  as  a 
memory.  Though  marines  and  marine  artillery  are  mentioned 
among  the  armed  forces  of  some  other  nations,  they  have  little  in 
common  with  British  and  American  marines. 

The  origin  of  the  British  marine  force  was  an  order  in 
council  (16G4)  directing  ^'  1200  Land  souldgers  to  be  forthwith 
rayzed  to  l>e  distributed  in  his  majesty's  fleet  prepared  for  sea- 
service."  This  body  was  named  the  Admiral's  Regiment,"  and 
was  the  germ  which  by  a  constant  process  of  evolution  during  a 
period  of  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half  produced  not  merely  the 
marine  force,  but  the  royal  navy,  organized,  disciplined,  and 
trained  as  it  is  to-day. 

The  American  marine  corps  (abolished  by  President  Roose- 
velt) was  the  oldest  branch  of  the  naval  service;  indeed  it  ante- 
dated the  actual  formation  of  the  navy  on  being  authorized 
November  10,  1776,  by  the  Continental  Congress.  Two  battal- 
ions of  American  marines  were  then  organized  for  duty  afloat 
when  required.  They  were  the  fighting  men  of  the  old 
frigates.  In  the  days  when  two  frigates  were  lashed  together, 
the  marines  with  their  pikes  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  and 
composed  the  boarding  parties.  The  bluejackets  in  those  days 
sailed  the  vessels  and  only  aided  in  fighting.  The  marine  corps 
had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  to  plant  the  American  fiag 
over  a  foreign  port,  which  was  done  at  Deme,  Tripoli,  in  1803. 
For  this  conspicuous  service  the  word  Tripoli was  inscribed 
on  its  colors.  See  House  Mabine. 

Matches,  Friction,  or  Lucifer.  There  are  two  English 
clifimants  for  the  honor  of  having  invented  the  friction  match 
substantially  as  we  know  it  to-day.   The  pretensions  of  Jo 
Walker,  a  chemist  of  Stockton-upon-Tees,  are  supported  by 
high  an  authority  as  Michael  Faraday.  Some  time  in  the 
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1829  Walker.  experinKiitiiifr  witli  chlorate  of  ])Otash  in  hi^ 
lahoratorv,  fomul  it  could  instantly  be  set  on  lire  l>v  frietion. 
He  had  di]>p(Hl  a  small  stick  into  the  chlorate  and  stood  scratch- 
ing it  in  iin  nindess  fashion  across  a  piece  of  sand-paper.  Sutl- 
dcnly  it  flamed  u])  and  cnmmeneed  to  l)urn  the  stick.  As  he  lie)  1 
it  up  in  astonishment  and  as  the  thin  white  flame  consume  i 
the  stick,  the  chemist's  brain  evolved  the  friction  match. 

Walker,  however,  like  most  students,  was  a  man  of 
commercial  sagacity.  After  he  had  made  a  few  boxes  of  splint- 
saturated  with  chlorate  of  potash  and  other  cond)ustible  chemicals 
and  presented  them  to  his  friends,  be  let  the  matter  drop. 
Fortunately,  some  of  these  splints  fell  into  the  bands  of  Faraday. 
Seeing  at  a  glance  the  intrinsiic  worth  of  the  invcDtion^  li'^ 
hastened  to  make  it  public. 

The  other  claimant  is  Isaac  Holden,  also  an  English  cbemi>f. 
residing  in  London.  In  his  evidence,  given  before  the  Kngli-h 
patent  committee  in  October,  1871,  be  test  died  that  the  idea  harl 
come  to  him  in  young  numbood.  At  that  time  he  was  deliverin.r 
lectures  on  chemistry  to  a  lar<:e  aeademv.  He  bad  to  rise  at  four 
in  the  morning  to  })ursue  his  [trelinnnary  studies,  and  e\|)erienced 
the  gravest  inconvenience  from  bis  tedious  efforts  to  olitaiu  a 
light  from  flint  and  stec*!.  '*  Of  course  1  knew,  as  other  chemists 
did,  the  explosive  material  that  was  necessary  in  produce  instan- 
taneous light  ;  but  it  was  very  difbcult  to  obtain  a  light  on  woocl 
by  that  explosive  material,  and  the  idea  occurred  to  me  to  put 
under  the  explosive  material  sulphur,  I  did  that,  and  published 
it  in  my  next  lecture,  and  showed  it.  There  was  a  young  man  in 
the  room  whose  father  was  a  chemist  in  London,  and  he  inime<li- 
ately  wrote  to  his  father  about  it,  and  shortly  afterwards  lucifer 
matches  were  issued  to  the  world."  (Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Novem- 
ber, i8:i.) 

These  pioneer  lucifer  matches  bad  to  be  supplemented  by  a 
piece  of  sand-paper,  or  emery,  through  which  they  were  drawn 
in  order  to  ignite  tlu-m.  Twopence  was  the  price  of  the  small 
square  box  containing  flfty  matches  and  the  bit  of  ]>ap(T.  These 
matches  were  known  as  *'  congreves,''  after  Sir  William  Congreve, 
inventor  of  the  Congreve  rocket.  Possibly  it  was  the  rocket  and 
not  the  man  that  suggested  the  new  use  of  an  old  name. 

The  safety  match  dates  from  about  1856.  The  principle  is 
the  division  of  the  cond)ustible  elements^  some  being  placed  in 
the  box  and  some  on  the  match-tip. 

As  Mr.  Holden  testified,  chemists  had  long  known  that  there 
were  explosive  materials  which  would  produce  instantaneous 
light.  Phosphorus  was  discovered  in  1669,  and  so  early  as  KiSO 
Godfrey  Hanckwitz  introduced  the  practice  of  rubbing  it  be* 
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tveen  fokls  of  brown  paper  till  it  took  lire.  Tiftter  came  the 
idea  of  making  it  ignite  a  stick,  one  end  of  which  had  hccn  dipped 
in  sulphur.  So-called  "  cliemical matches  appeared  in  the 
«':irlv  ninetoentli  conturv.  Thev  W(Te  sold  in  little  eases,  called 
[diosphorus  boxes,  containing  a  few  matches,  at  first  as  high  as 
lifteen  shillings  a  hox.  They  were  small  pieces  of  wood  dipped 
first  in  sulphur  and  then  in  a  composition  of  chlorate  of  potash, 
flowers  of  sulphur,  colophony,  gum  or  sugar,  and  cinnabar  for 
coloring.  Accompanying  them  in  the  box  was  a  jihial  containing 
giilphuric  acid.  The  match  being  dipped  into  the  acid  was 
instantly  ignited  by  the  chemical  action  induced  between  the 
arid  and  the  chlorate  of  potash.  The  other  inirrodicnts  were 
added  merely  on  account  of  their  combustible  qualities. 

It  was  these  "chemical  matches'*  undoubtedly  which  Dr. 
Saugrain.  a  Parisian  who  had  emigrated  to  St.  Louis,  made  for 
Lewis  and  Clark  when  they  were  getting  ready  for  their  famous 
expedition  across  the  western  territory. 

*'With  intense  interest/'  says  a  historian,  Captain  Lewis 
^tood  by  while  the  chemist  physician  dipped  snlphur^tipped 
splints  of  wood  into  phosphorus,  and  lol  his  little  matches 
jjlowed  like  Lucifer s  own.  *  Yoli  can  make  the  tip-  yourself/ 
he  said.  ^1  will  seal  the  phospliorus  in  these  small  tin  boxes 
for  safety/''  This  occurred  in  St.  Louis  in  the  year  1803,  at 
the  time  when  Lewis  and  Clark  outfitted  for  their  immortal  ex- 
ploration.— Eta  £.  Dtb:  The  Conquest  of  the  West,  pp.  158- 
159. 

On  the  expedition's  return,  when  passing  the  Multnomah 
near  where  Portland,  Ore.,  now  is,  Clark  entered  an  Indian 
house  to  buy  wapato.  "Not,  not!'*  said  the  inmates.  With 
sullen  looks  they  shook  their  heads.  No  gift  of  his  could  buy  the 
precious  wapato.  Deliberately  then  the  Captain  took  out  one 
of  Dr.  Sangrain's  phosphorus  matches  and  tossed  it  into  the  fire. 
Instantly  it  spit  and  flamed.  "  Me-aah-chie !  Me-sah-chie ! 
the  Indians  shrieked^  and  piled  the  cherished  wapato  at  his 
feet.  The  screaming  children  fled  behind  the  beds  and  hid  be- 
hind the  men.  An  old  man  began  to  speak  with  great  vehemence, 
imploring  his  god  for  protection.  The  match  burned  out  and 
quiet  was  restored.  Clark  paid  for  the  wapato,  smoked,  and 
went  on. 

The  historian  may  be  at  fault  here.  Most  probably  Captain 
Lewis,  instead  of  throwing  the  match  into  the  fire,  used  it  to 
draw  flames  out  of  a  bottle.  This  might  well  have  surprised 
the  Indians  into  acknowledging  him  as  **big  medicine."  An 
analogous  storv  is  told  about  friction  matches,  when  the  service- 
able sort  were  first  put  on  the  market.   lu  those  days  grain  crops 
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were  harvested  with  the  sickle.  A  vomifr  man  from  Xew  York 
went  out  to  a  field  where  a  lot  of  Irish  harvesters  were  at  work, 
and  takin^r  out  a  cigar  proceeded  to  use  a  match  to  li<iht  it. 
Dravvincr  the  match  over  the  sole  of  liis  hoot,  it  took  fire,  when  the 
entire  band  of  reapers  threw  down  their  sickles  in  terror  and 
fled,  exclaiming,  "  Och,  an'  did  ye  see  the  divvel  draw  the  fire 
out  of  his  fnt ! " 

While  the  price  of  matches  was  so  high,  it  is  not  surpri>ini^ 
that  the  tiiider-hox  with  its  flint  and  steel  remained  in  vogue 
among  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  The  use  of  flint  and  steel 
in  striking  a  light  survives  only  among  primitive  peoples  and 
possibly  in  remoite  corners  of  Europe.  Kvery  boy,  however,  knows 
that  he  can  call  forth  at  pleasure  a  brilliant  shower  of  fierv 
sparks  from  a  dry  pavement  of  coarse  sandstone  or  rough  asphalt, 
provided  that  his  shoes  are  well  shod  with  iron  or  steel.  He 
has  frequently  seen  such  showers  emitted  when  a  powerful  horse 
sets  his  shoulders  to  the  work  of  drawing  a  too  heavy  load  over 
slippery  granite  or  paving-stones. 

In  all  the.^e  instances,  as  well  as  in  a  thousand  more  where 
the  process  is  slower,  the  scientist  explains  the  result  as  due  to 
friction  or  rul)l)ing  together.    Hub  any  two  hard  substances — or, 
indeed,  any  solid  substances — together,  and  there  will  always  be 
heat.    If  the  operation  is  continued  with  suflicient  energy,  the 
heat  will  increase  in  intensity  until  it  is  visible  in  the  form  of 
"fire."    It  is  this  which  is  displayed  when  the  flint  is  struck 
against  the  steel,  or  against  another  piece  of  flint.    To  put  it 
briefly,  the  mechanical  energy  exerted  in  ))r()(iucing  the  friction 
is  transformed  into  heat,  which  actually  becomes  so  intens<'  as 
to  set  fire  to  the  minute  particles  of  iron  or  steel  that  are 
separated  from  the  mass  by  the  violence  of  the  action.    Of  course 
there  must  be  oxygen  gas  present,  otherwise  no  sparks  of  light 
will  be  emitted  at  the  moment  of  exerting  the  friction.    If  flint 
and  steel  be  struck  against  each  other  in  a  vacuum,  there  is  no 
light  produced,  but  the  partieles  of  steel  thrown  off,  if  after- 
ward examined  by  a  microscoj)e,  show  distinet  signs  of  having 
been  in  a  nu)lten  state.    But  in  order  to  get  a  pernnment  light 
from  the  evanescent  shower  of  sparks,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
incandesc(Mit  particles  of  steel  shoidd  be  allowed  to  eom«>  iiit<» 
contact  with  easily  ignited  material,  whieh  will  burn  slowly, — 
such  a  substance,  for  example,  as  the  tinder  produced  by  the 
imj)erfect  combustion  of  linen  or  cotton  rags,  or,  better  still, 
the  substance  called  anuulou,  or  German  tinder,  which  i.>  a 
peculiar   preparation  of  several  species  of  fungi  (musbro«»m 
order)  belonging  to  the  genus  Poftfporus.     This  s!uouhlering 
tinder  may  then  be  toui  bed  with  a  sulphur-tipped  woodcu  s|iUut, 
which  at  oDce  burtsts  into  ilume. 
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Now,  those  nro  rxnftiy  tlio  principles  that  were  turned  to 
account  in  the  ol<l-fashi(jnec]  tinder-hox. 

Firjit  let  us  iiHjiiin'  about  the  tinder  which  pave  its  riain<^  to 
the  box.   Do  vou  know  how  it  was  made?  You  took  an  old  tutton 

« 

ptot  kin«x  arrived  at  that  time  of  life  when  (hirnintr  was  no  lonuer 
posiiible.  You  tied  it  \ip  and  you  hurned  it  over  the  hox,  so 
that  the  black  ashes  all  dropped  to*:ether  in  a  heaj),  which  you 
were  careful  not  to  disturb.  That  made  the  best  tinder,  but  if 
YOur  stockings  were  new  and  pood  you  used  old  rags.  The 
tinder  was  put  into  a  large  round  tin  box,  big  enough  for  a  pie 
dish.  Then  a  piece  of  jat^cd  steel,  which  might  have  been 
the  remains  of  an  old  horseshoe,  had  to  be  purchased.  The 
flint,  struck  edgewise  on  the  steel,  sent  sparks  into  the  tindor, 
which  smniddered  and  prepared  itself  for  the  matches, — thin 
strips  of  wood,  diamond-pointed  at  tlie  ends  and  dipped  in 
brimstone. 

Sir  Walter  Besant  has  picturesquely  explained  the  discom- 
forts whidi  attended  the  use  of  the  tinder-box.  He  inuigines  a 
vonnLT  father  waked  up  some  night  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century:  *'dohn,''  says  his  wife,  "I  wish  you  would 
light  the  candle.  1  must  warm  baby's  pap."  John  says  never  a 
word,  but  he  ol)eys.  It  is  a  bitterly  cohl  night,  lie  throws  a 
coat  over  his  shoulder  and  gropes  about  for  the  tinder-box.  First 
he  falls  over  a  chair  and  barks  his  shins,  then  he  bangs  his  head 
against  a  chest  of  drawers.  At  length  he  finds  the  tinder-box 
and  sits  down  to  light  his  candle.  The  baby  is  now  in  the  active 
state  that  follows  the  first  whimper  of  discontent.  John  puts  the 
farthing  rush  on  the  tloor  and  takes  the  tinder-box  between  hi.s 
knees.  It  is  difficult  always  to  hit  tlie  steel  with  the  flint  in  the 
dark.  Mostly  you  hit  your  knuckles,  your  nails,  or  your  joints. 
At  last  a  spark  falls  upon  the  tinder.  By  this  time  the  baby 
is  bawling.  John  nurses  the  spark;  he  blows  it;  he  shakes  it; 
he  watches  it  spread;  then  he  puts  the  brimstone  match  to  it. 
This  is  a  strip  of  wood  five  inches  long  and  one  inch  broad, 
tipped  with  sulphur.  The  sulphur  melts,  catches  fire,  and  at  last 
the  candle  is  lit.  One  parent  gets  back  into  bed  bleeding  at  the 
knuckles,  bruised  on  the  shin»  chilled  through  and  through,  cer- 
tain of  a  bad  cold  for  the  morrow,  and  conscious  of  a  sinful  tem- 
per for  the  time  being;  the  other  parent  then  arises,  and  in  due 
course  of  time— gust  before  tlie  baby  goes  off  into  an  apoplexy 
of  bawling — the  pap  is  warmed  and  administered. 

The  first  United  States  patent  for  a  friction  match  was  issued 
to  A.  Phillips,  October  24,  183(».  lie  describes  his  invention 
as  consisting  in  the  substitution  of  chalk  for  sulphur. 

Maternity.  A  story  is  extant  of  a  certain  rnbbi  who,  iinding 
that  his  serious  eloquence  could  not  keep  his  flock  awake,  roused 
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them  from  their  slumbers  by  shouting, Once  there  was  a  J evresB 

who  had  six  hundred  thousand  children." 

Up  started  the  congregation,  all  attention,  A  demand  for 
the  woman's  name  followed. 

"Jochebed/'  continued  the  preacher.  "Was  not  her  eon 
Moses  equal  to  six  hundred  thousand  who  came  from  E^ypt?'* 

This  was  a  joke,  and  a  pretty  poor  one  at  that.  But  there  is 
still  extant  a  memorial  tablet — j)ut  up  in  all  seriousness  and 
accepted  seriously  by  many  people  even  to  the  ])resent  da^' — 
which  preserves  the  record  of  a  parturitive  phenomenon  that  is 
hardly  more  credible.  You  may  find  the  first  English  record  in 
a  book  published  in  1G38  and  entitled  "  The  Valley  of  Varietie: 
or  Discourse  Fittinji  for  the  Times,  containing  very  learned 
Passages  out  of  Anticjuitie,  Philosophy  and  History,"  by  Henry 
Peacham,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Cha])ter  xvi  has  a  "learned  passage"  concerning  Margaret, 
wife  of  Henman,  Earl  of  ilonneberire.  and  daughter  of  Florence, 
fourth  Earl  of  Holland  and  Zealand.  "This  ladie."  says  ^fr. 
Peacham  in  a  somewhat  ambiguous  sentence,  'Mived  in  the  time 
of  Henry  III,  Emj)eror,  who  brought  forth  at  one  l)irth  365 
children,  the  just  number  of  daies  in  the  vear,  in  memorv 
whereof,  not  far  from  Leyden  in  IIoHand,  in  a  village  called 
Lansdunen,  there  is  yet  a  faire  table  of  marble,  which  containetii 
the  whole  history  of  this  stupendious  accident;  which  as  it  there 
standeth  engraven  upon  marble  I  will  truly  relate,  for  I  myself 
have  twice  or  thrice  when  I  lived  in  Holland,  seen  the  same.** 

The  story  which  Mr.  Peacham  paraphrases  from  tbe  tablet 
is  briefly  as  follows:  Margaret,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  her  age, 
on  Easter  Sunday  in  the  year  127(5,  was  brought  to  bed  of 
children,  182  Uing  boys,  the  same  number  girls,  while  the  odd 
one  was  sexless.  This  marvel  haj)pened  by  direct  interposition  of 
Providence.  The  countess  admired  a  couple  of  male  twins  car- 
ried in  arms  by  a  poor  woman,  hut  n  fused  to  believe  that  l>oth 
were  by  one  father,  and  so  dismissed  the  mother  in  contcnijit. 

"Whereupon  this  poor  woman,  being  much  perj)lexed  in  her 
mind,  presently  prayed  to  God  to  send  her  [the  countess]  as 
many  children  as  there  were  days  in  the  whole  year;  wliich 
thing,  besides  the  course  of  nature,  in  a  stupendious  niauner 
came  to  pass.** 

The  children,  it  is  added,  were  baptized  in  two  basins  by 
Guido,  the  bishop  of  Utrecht,  all  the  males  receiving'  the  naiin'of 
John,  all  the  females  that  of  Elizabeth.  All  died  the  saiuc  dav 
and  their  mother  with  them,  and  all,  with  their  mother,  lie 
buried  under  the  tablet  in  the  Lansdunen  church. 

Further  corroboration  as  to  the  exifitexice  of  the  tablet  b 
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furnislicd  Itv  i'epys,  who  visited  the  church  on  ^lav  11),  IGGO,  and 
who  ret  (jnls  a  later  visit  in  his  "  Picturesque  Tour  through 
Holland,  Brabant,  etc.,"  published  1T95. 

Thou^di  a  Dutch  author  mentions  having  seen  the  children  and 
<l*\«;cril)es  them  as  no  l)i«:<rer  than  shrimps,  efforts  have  been  made 
to  rationalize  the  myth.  Ireland's  suggestion  is  that  on  a 
Jaruiar}'  3rd  tlie  beggar  wished  the  countess  might  have  as  many 
children  as  there  had  been  days  in  the  year,  and  that  the  wish 
was  firornptly  fulfilled  hy  the  countess  being  delivered  of  triplets 
on  that  day. 

Xext  to  the  Countess  Margaret  myth  the  record  for  fecundity, 
as  chronicled  bv  media3val  authoritiei^,  is  that  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  at  a  single  birth.  The  earliest  instance  runs 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  same 
prodigy,  after  being  handled  diversely  by  succeeding  annalists, 
is  finally  fastened  on  the  empress  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  two 
centuries  later.  Since  the  fourteenth  centurv'  no  instorica! 
feminine  personage  is  credited  with  more  than  the  comparatively 
nK)(lt'>t  figure  of  eight.  That  figure  apparently  was  only  once 
attained, — i.e.,  on  September  9,  loHT,  by  a  certain  Signora  de  la 
Hiva.  of  Florence,  wl»o  is  mentioned  by  more  than  one  Italian 
writer  of  average  sixteenth-century  intelligence  and  credibility. 

English  statistics  show  tiiat  twins  occur  once  in  every  thou- 
sand births,  while  in  every  million  births  there  is  a  possibility  of 
KK)  triph'ts  and  8  <juadruplets.  (^uintuplet^i  are  so  rare  as  to 
be  practicjilly  a  negligible  quantity. 

At  first  sight,  therefore,  there  seems  nothing  prodigious  in 
the  case  of  Mrs.  Ormsby,  of  Chicago,  who  gave  birth  to  three 
boys  and  one  girl  in  October,  1001.  But  the  jaded  interest  of 
th»»  reader  may  be  stimulated  by  the  further  fact  that  Mrs. 
Ormsby  herself  was  one  of  triplets,  and  had  been  married  only 
seven  years,  during  which  time  she  had  had  fourteen  chihlren. 
The  first  three  vears  vielded  one  baby  annually,  then  came  twins 
(twice),  then  triplets  (these  won  prizes  at  a  baby  show),  and 
then  the  (piadruplets.  With  this  culminating  feat  Mrs.  Ormsby 
passes  out  of  history.  There  is  no  telling  what  procreative 
phenomena  have  been  hers  during  these  ])ost-historic  years. 

In  November,  1<S!)5,  the  St.  Louis  lie  public  published  an 
account  of  the  much-be-familied  David  Vititoe,  a  wealthy  farmer 
and  horse-trainer  in  Breckenridge  County,  Kentuc  ky.  Married 
three  times,  this  uxorious  gentleman  had  given  forty  children 
to  the  world.  In  1896  his  eldest  son  was  47,  his  youngest  a  babe 
in  arms.  One  remarkable  feature  of  this  immense  family  was 
the  absence  of  any  duplicate  birth.  There  were  no  twins,  tritdets, 
or  other  combinations.    Boys  outnumbered  the  girls.  Those 
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old  enough  to  earn  a  living  were  mostly  jockeys  and  hoTse- 
trainers,  having  inherited  their  father's  equine  tastes. 

A  notable  instance  of  persistent  fecundity  was  that  of  a 
Swedish  family  represented  in  this  country  by  Mrs.  Pennock, 
a  resident  of  St.  Louis.  Her  mother  had  given  birth  to  twenty- 
four  children,  including  six  sets  of  twins.  Mrs.  Pennock  herself 
at  twenty-one  years  of  age  had  borne  three  sets  of  twins.  One  of 
her  elder  sisters  could  boast  of  four  pair  of  twins,  another  of  six 
pair,  while  thirteen  more  of  her  mother^s  children  had  each  three 
sets  of  twins,  making  a  total  of  fifty-eight  sets  of  twins  in  one 
family. 

In  Notes  and  Queries  (9th  Series,  xi,  66),  P.  J.  Anderson, 
of  the  University  Library  of  Aberdeen,  claims  to  have  found 
among  his  own  ancestral  records  the  prize  instance  of  a  rapid 
succession  of  births  in  one  family.  His  maternal  great-grand- 
father, Thomas  Bisset,  minister  of  Logierait  in  Scotland,  had 
eleven  children  by  his  second  wife.  "Of  these  Anna  was  born  on 
30  October,  1TT2,  and  baptized  2  Xoveml>er,  and  Elizab<^t]i  was 
born  on  20  May,  1773.  and  baptized  .'H  May.  Here  tbo  interval 
is  only  211  days.  Tan  an  authentic  instance,"  he  asks,  *M)e  cired 
of  a  shorter  period  between  sutcessiye  births,  both  children 
surviving? 

No  rne  took  np  the  eliallen^re  so  thrown  down.    Rut  if  the 
limitation  of  authenticity  be  not  too  severely  respected,  the 
Recreativr  Rrvinr  (vol.  i,  Ix)iidon,  1S21)  will  be  fonnd  to  su|)])1y 
a  phenomenon  far  more  startlin<r.       In  the  Mercure  dr  Fninrr 
for  1728,"  says  this  authority,     is  an  account  of  a  woman  who 
seemed  to  have  nothing  else  to  do  hut  to  multiply  chihiren.  Mrs. 
De  Castro,  of  Caraminhal,  seven  uKuiths  after  her  marriaire. 
having  a  fall,  jrave  rise  to  the  following  young  genthMuen  and 
ladies.   On  the  8th  of  Fel)ruary,  1728,  she  was  delivered  of  a  hoy; 
April  20th,  of  a  girl;  April  27th  of  another  hoy;  April  29th, 
of  another:  April  30th,  of  another.    On  the  5tli  of  May  she  be- 
gan again,  and  had  two  girls  and  a  hoy  and  then  left  olT ;  Imt 
the  priest,  thinking  so  large  a  population  miirht  possibly  weaken 
the  mother,  judged  it  proper  to  give  hor  extreme  unction  :  the 
unction  was  thrown  away  upon  the  woman,  for  she  recovered: 
but  the  priest  had  not  the  trou])le  of  christening  the  young  brood 
of  De  Castro,  for  they  all  died  without  receiving  baptism.'' 

The  largest  grand  total  of  children  horne  hv  one  wife  to  her 
husband  during  the  entire  term  of  their  married  life  ajipeari? 
to  be  02.  Brand's  "History  of  Newcasth*  "  credits  this  feat 
to  the  wife  of  a  poor  weaver  in  Scotland.  Of  these,  4()  hovs  and 
only  t  Lnrls  survived  to  manhood  and  womanhood.  Sir  Jolin 
Bowers  of  Newcastle,  we  are  informed,  adopted  10  of  the  sons, 
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three  other  landed  gentlemen,  took  10  each,  the  remainder  were 
brought  up  by  the  parents.  The  certainty  of  this  relation/* 
says  Brand,  had  from  John  Delavall,  of  Northumberland, 
Esq.,  who,  anno  1630,  rode  about  thirty  miles  beyond  England 
to  Bee  this  fruitful  couple/' 

At  an  auction  sale  of  the  San  Donato  collection  of  pictures 
held  in  London  in  18T0,  there  was  sold  a  portrait  of  Dianora 
Frescobaldi  by  Bronzino.  Though  it  has  unquestionably  high 
merits  as  a  work  of  art,  the  price  which  it  fetched  ($3000,  an 
unusual  sum  in  those  simpler  days)  was  in  a  measure  due  to  the 
inscription  at  its  foot,  wliich  assorts  that  Dianora  was  the 
mother  "of  at  least  fifty-two  cliildron.'*  She  had  never  less 
than  three  at  a  birth,  savs  the  iiitJcription,  and  it  may  he  added 
that  there  is  a  tradition  in  the  Frescobaldi  family  that  she  once 
had  six. 

Alofernon  Charles  Swinburne  often  referred  with  <jiisto  to 
thf  fac  t  tliat  one  of  liis  aru'estre^:ses  had  borne  thirty  children  to 
the  same  husband.  1  think  you  will  allow."  he  says  in  a  letter 
to  Edmund  (Marence  Stedinan,  that  when  this  race  chose  at  last 
to  produce  a  poet,  it  couhl  liave  been  at  least  remarkable  if  he  had 
l)oen  content  to  write  nothin«r  l)ut  hymns  and  idyls  for  clergymen 
and  young  ladies  to  read  out  in  chapels  and  drawing-rooms.'* 

No  great  city  can  show  a  more  brilliant  record  of  large 
families  than  the  capital  of  Prussia.  According  to  the  census  of 
1900,  two  hundred  and  fortv  Berlin  women  were  the  mothers 
of  from  l.'i  to  '^0  children  apiece.  One  healthy,  active  hausfrau 
had  been  filling  her  (piiver  so  rapidly  that,  thougli  only  forty- 
five  years  old,  slie  had  already  twentv-five  olive-branches  around 
her  table.  Another,  four  years  her  junior,  could  boast  of  twenty- 
tiirec.  Mhile  three  otluT  womim  between  the  ages  of  forty  and 
forty-three  had  presented  their  husbands  with  twenty-one 
descendants  each. 

The  Hvrreaiive  Iirricw,  vol.  ii.  p.  5:^8  (London,  18?2),  gives 
no  authority  for  this  paragraph,  here  quoted  for  what  it  is  worth  : 
"  In  the  year  175.5,  a  Muscovite  peasant  named  James  KyrlotT 
and  his  wife  were  pre>sented  to  the  Empress  of  Russia.  This 
peasant  had  been  twice  married,  and  was  then  seventy  years  of 
age.  His  first  wife  was  brought  to  bed  twenty-one  tinu's, — viz.. 
four  times  of  four  children  each  tim(\  seven  times  of  three,  and 
ten  times  of  two,  making  in  all  fifty-seven  children  who  were 
then  alive.  His  second  wife,  who  accompanied  him,  had  already 
been  delivered  seven  times, — once  of  three  children  and  six  times 
of  twins,  which  made  fifteen  children  for  her  share.  Thus  the 
Muscovite  patriarch  had  already  seventy-two  children  by  two 
marriages/' 
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Mayor  (Fr.  mairr,  8p.  mayor.  Port,  maio,  from  the  Latin 
major,  comparative  of  magnus,  great the  chief  magistrate 
of  a  city  or  burg.  In  Scotland  the  same  officer  is  known  as 
provost,  in  Germany  as  burgomaster,  in  Italy  as  syndico.  Only 
the  mayors  of  London  and  York  in  England  and  of  Dublin  in 
Ireland  bear  the  additional  title  of  Lord,  which  is  not  personal, 
but  attached  to  the  office.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  is  entitled 
to  the  prefix  Hight  Honorable^'  before  his  name.  This,  to- 
gether with  tlie  title  "  Lord,"  was  first  allowed  by  Edward  III 
in  1354.  York  lias  enjoyed  the  privilege  since  1389,  when  a 
new  charter  was  granted  to  the  town  by  Richard  II.  The  Mayor 
of  Dublin  was  first  styled  Lord  Mayor  by  Charles  II,  in  1665. 

The  mayors  of  E(1inl)iir<:h  and  Glasgow  have  the  title  of  Lord 
Provost.  The  same  desi^ynation  has  long  been  })opularly  given 
to  (he  Mayor  of  Aberdeen.  The  hitters  right  to  it  has  been 
contested  by  the  Court  of  Session,  but  seems  lately  to  have 
acquired  some  sanction  from  royal  usage.  A  claim  for  the  title 
has  also  been  put  forward  for  the  Provost  of  Perth,  based  on 
the  fact  that  on  one  occasion  ho  was  addressed  by  Queen  Victoria 
as  Ix)rd  Provost.  The  Ix)rd  Provost  of  KdinburLrh  is  entitled  to 
the  })n'fi\'  Kiirht  Honorable,"  which  may  be  attached  not  merely 
to  tlie  name  of  his  otlice  but  to  his  Christian  name  and  surname. 
'V\\Q  usage  ])robal)ly  originated  in  the  eircumstaiu'e  that  the  Lord 
Provost  of  Edinburgh  was  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Old  Scots 
Privy  Council. 

Both  in  (ireat  Britain  and  on  the  continent  the  establishment 
of  a  chief  inagistrate  in  the  large  cities  was  part  of  the  struggle 
against  kingly  or  aristocratic  encroacliments  upon  the  rights 
of  the  commonalty.  His  first  appearance^  was  in  London  in 
IIDL  when  the  recognition  of  the  conununa  by  Karl  dolin  and 
Walter  of  l?ouen  is  fnllenved  by  the  mention  of  Mayor  Henry  Fitz 
Alwin.  He  held  the  otlice  until  his  death.  In  llOt  Kin?  John 
conc(Mhvl  to  the  barons  of  Tvondon  the  riirht  of  annually  ch;>o<in2" 
a  mavor,  su])ject  to  the  approval  of  the  king,  who  tliough  ele«  ted 
for  oTilv  a  twelvemonth  was  usually  re-electe<l  many  successive 
times.  With  the  year  1319  began  the  practice  of  tliat  rotation 
in  office  which  secures  a  brand-new  mayor  at  everv  successive 
election.  During  all  the  thirteenth  century  the  great  struggle 
in  London  politics  had  been  who  shoubl  elect  the  mavor, — - 
the  aldermen  (representing  the  propertied  classes)  or  the  }><»pu- 
lace.  Tlu»  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  however,  saw 
the  rise  of  craft  guilds,  which,  in  Kdward  IV*s  time,  were  suc- 
cessful in  gaining  control  of  the  city  government  being  in  a  large 
sort  of  way  the  representatives  of  all  classes  of  tradesmen.  To- 
-v^    da^  the  I-»ord  Mayor  is  nominated  by  the  Livery  on  September 
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29th,  and  is  coiimioDly  tlie  seuiur  alderiuau  who,  has  not  alroaiiy 
*'  passed  the  chair/' 

The  way  a  lord  mayor  is  found  is  verv  qua  int.  The  names 
of  two  aldermen  are  suljiiiiltLMl  to  the  court,  and  all  the  menihers 
retire  for  a  time  into  a  ruuni  where,  among  a  mass  of  flowers 
rcprcsentinfr  a  cross,  the  sword  of  state  is  hiid.  Then  in  turn 
each  alderman  approaches  the  city  recorder  and  whispers  to  him 
the  name  of  the  one  for  whom  he  would  vote.  The  candidate 
who  receives  the  greatest  number  of  votes  is  generally  the  one 
who  is  elected. 

The  duties  and  dignities  of  liis  Lordship  are  manifold,  though 
some  are  obsolescent  if  not  obsolete.  Theoretically  at  least  he  is 
the  representative  of  royalty  within  the  City  limits.  Outside 
th('  City  of  London  proper  he  has  of  course  no  jurisdiction. 
Tlis  only  troops  are  1000  ])olicemen,  hut  no  royal  troops  may 
enter  the  City  without  Ins  permission.  He  receives  the  password 
of  the  London  Tower  every  three  months,  under  the  sign-manual 
of  the  king.  This  enables  him  to  gain  admittance  at  any  time 
in  the  day  or  night,  even  thouL'h  the  guard  he  set.  The  periodi- 
cal communication  of  the  password  is  a  highly  ])rized  concession, 
though  there  is  no  record  in  recent  times  of  any  ollicial  use  of  the 
privilege.  Within  tlie  city  the  lyord  .Mayor  takes  precedence  of 
all  persons  save  the  king.  Even  the  Prince  of  Wales  falls  behind 
him  on  ollicial  occasions.  When  the  king  visits  the  city,  the  Ix)rd 
Mayor  meets  him  at  Temple  Bar  and  hands  him  the  sword  of 
state,  which  is  handed  back  by  His  Majesty.  Incidentally  the 
^ra}r)r  has  the  choice  of  four  swords, — the  Sword  of  State,  for 
su[»renie  occasions;  the  Pearl  Sword,  for  ceremonial  functions; 
the  Black  Sword,  borne  on  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  royal 
family  or  at  funerals;  and  a  fourth,  wliich  is  hung  over  the 
Lord  Mayor's  chair  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court. 

There  are  other  emblems  of  ollice, — the  diamond  sceptre,  the 
seal,  the  purse,  the  mace.  They  ])lay  their  j)art  at  the  swearing 
in  of  the  Lonl  Mayor  elect.  The  City  Chamberlain,  with  three 
obeisances,  present^  tlie  sceptre  to  the  retiring  Lord  Mayor.  He 
in  his  turn  delivers  it  to  his  successor,  who  lays  it  on  the  table 
in  front  of  him.  The  Chamberlain  retires,  with  three  more 
reverences,  to  return  with  the  seal — and  three  reverences  more! 
The  purse  is  similarly  presented.  Further  genuflexions  follow 
from  the  sword-bearer,  who  renders  up  the  sword ;  the  mace- 
bearer  also  resigns  the  mace.  The  ex-Lord  Mavor  then  surren- 
ders  his  key  of  tlie  coffer  in  which  the  seal  is  kept.  There  are 
three  keys;  of  the  other  two  one  is  held  by  the  Chamberlain,  the 
second  by  the  chairman  of  the  Lands  Committee.  To  unlock 
the  colter  all  three  inust  be  produced. 
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Though  thi?  complex  ceremonial  may  seem  sadly  belated,  it 
lias  great  historic  interest.  It  implies  the  sovereign  power  and 
authority,  in  ancient  times,  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  City. 
The  8coptre,  sword,  and  mace  are  emblems  of  royalty.  The 
Lord  Mayor  was  a  merchant  prince  in  fact  as  well  as  by  name. 

At  tlie  coronation  of  the  sovereign  the  Ix)rd  Mayor  acts  as 
the  (lii(  f  l)iith'r  to  royalty.  At  the  sovereign's  death  he  takes 
his  seat  in  tiie  Privy  Council,  and  signs  the  ]>rnclaniation  of  the 
succession  to  the  tlirone.  He  must  l)e  othciallv  informed  of  the 
birth  or  death  of  any  meml>er  of  the  royal  family.  Sucli  an- 
nounceineiits  are  still  posted,  according  to  ancient  custom,  upon 
the  walls  of  tlie  ^fansion  House. 

He  is  still,  by  virtue  of  his  ofhce.  Admiral  of  tlie  Port  of 
Ixmdon — a  delightfully  Gilhcrtian  ai>i»ointment ;  ganger  of  wine 
and  oil  and  other  gaugable  articles;  metrr  (»f  coals,  grain,  salt, 
and  fruit,  and  inspector  of  butter,  hops,  soap,  cheese,  and  oth-T 
articles  coming  into  the  port  of  Ix)ndon.  Needless  to  say.  these 
duties  are  ]ierfnrmed  by  deputy.  He  is,  to  mention  but  one 
or  two  niore  of  his  dignities,  a  governor  of  four  hospitals,  a 
trustee  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  a  magistrate  in  several 
places."  Perhaps  his  most  curious  othce,  next  to  Admiral  of  ilie 
Port,  is  that  of  Coroner. 

The  Mayor  receives  from  tlie  corporation  of  T.ondon  an 
annual  income  of  .t'l(),(M)0,  the  use  of  the  Mansion  House,  rent 
free,  and  also  of  its  furniture;  though  at  the  termination  of  hi< 
year  of  oHice  the  outgoing  Mayor  usually  expends  a  suV)staiitial 
sum  in  order  to  renovate  the  same  for  the  incoming  tenant. 
He  has  to  pay  all  the  ex])enses  of  the  household,  including  a 
host  of  servants  and  footmen,  find  all  his  horses,  which  are 
generally  contracted  for,  and  })rovide  all  liis  own  carriages  with 
the  exception  of  one.  This  is  the  oM  state  carriage:  which  until 
189(j  formed  so  prominent  a  part  of  the  show  on  Lord  Mayor's 
Dav,  Xovemher  Otli.  Tn  addition  the  newlv  elected  Mavor  is 
calle<l  upon  to  ])ut  up  one-half  the  ex|)enses  connected  with 
Lord  Mayor's  Day.  which  seldom  fall  below  €-1000,  What  with 
this  entertainment  and  others  that  are  more  or  less  obligatory, 
the  mere  pageantry  of  the  otiiee  usually  consumes  the  entin? 
salary. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  estimated  that  it  costs  the  corpora- 
tion ahout  $90,000  a  year  to  maintain  the  j)omp  and  glory  of 
the  Tx)rd  ^[ayor's  ofTice.  It  is  not  sur|»risinix  that  the  entire 
oHicc  and  its  ceremonial  have  been  savagelv  atlarkcd  by  radical> 
and  by  humorists.  Kspecial  fun  has  heen  ])oked  at  the  »)]d- 
fashioned  state  eoa«  li.  It  was  huilt  in  the  vear  IT.")?.  Sul»si  rit>- 
tions  of  .t;t>0  each  were  laWvd  from  cvcrv  aiilennua  thcij  iu  utliee, 
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aii  l  it  was  fiirtlicr  (locreo<l  that  until  the  entire  debt  was  cancelled 

ovorv  now  alderman  should  on  his  election  be  mulcted  a  like 
sum  and  every  new  Lord  Mayor  the  sum  of  £100.  The  coach 
is  elaborately  carved  and  gihled.  Cipriani,  a  famous  artist  of 
the  period,  was  cm|)l()ycd  to  decorate  the  panels  with  eml)lematic 
desifrns.  Instead  of  heiii^  liung  upon  sprin^jrs,  it  is  suspended 
up(»n  four  thick  hlack  leather  l)races,  fastened  with  hu^e  gilt 
buckles,  each  hearing  the  city  arms. 

In  mcdiivval  times,  and  indeed  until  mucli  later,  civic  hospi- 
talities, though  magnificent  enough,  were  somewhat  rougli  and 
rude.  The  era  of  refinement  may  he  said  to  have  ))egun  with 
the  erection  of  the  ])resent  Mansion  House,  Previous  to  that 
time  the  Lord  Mayors  dispcfised  their  hospitality  out  of  doors 
at  the  (Juildhall  and  other  ])lac(s.  Their  feasts  being  of  so  pub- 
lic a  character,  tlic  restraints  of  ])olite  society  were  not  always 
scrupulously  observed.  The  first  stone  of  the  building  was  laid 
in  IT.'^O,  and  tlie  whole  was  (onipleted  and  ('(piipped  in  the  mayor- 
alty of  Sir  Crisp  Oascoigne,  who  was  the  first  Lord  Mayor  that 
residcil  in  it.  The  entire  cost  of  |)alace  and  furniture  was 
£80,000.    Walsh  :  Curiosifirs  of  Popular  Custows,  p.  OSS. 

In  Germany  and  other  parts  of  the  continent  of  Kuro|)e,  the 
office  is  one  of  less  ostentation,  l)ut  is  (Mpially  connected  with  the 
great  strugulc  that  overthrew  feudalism.  The  robber  barons  of 
the  Rhiin',  the  Danube,  and  elsi'wiiere  lived  by  levying  tolls 
upon  tradesmen  who  passed  by  their  castles  or  tlirough  their  terri- 
tories. Frequently  tliev  added  murder  or  imprisonment  to  mere 
e.xtortion.  Supreme  within  tlK'ir  own  tiM-ritories,  the  law  could 
not  touch  them,  ami  the  reigning  soNcreiirn  did  not  care  to  cpuir- 
rel  with  them  on  behalf  of  common  merchants  and  traders. 
Therefore  the  latter  were  comj>elled  to  band  togetluT  and  pay 
for  armed  escorts;  this  ultimately  led  to  trading  leagues  be- 
tween large  towns,  ending  in  the  famous  Ilanseatic  League  of  the 
Xorth  (ierman  cities,  which  first  established  trade  on  a  secure 
basis,  and  gave  to  the  jieople  municipal  institutions,  leading  to 
the  establishment  of  hotels  de  villes  and  mayoralties  whose 
magnificence  soon  came  to  rival  the  castles  of  tlu;  nobility. 

The  municipal  otlieers  also  were  inaugurated  with  ceremonies 
and  rejoicings  wbieh  occupied  ilii>  same  phKc  in  public  esteem 
as  the  court  ceremonies  and  tournaments  in  the  minds  of  the 
aristocrats,  h'oyal  visits  were  celebrated  by  processions  and 
pageantries  in  which  the  mayor  took  the  leading  parts. 

The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  a  number  of  Ger- 
man papers  in  the  year  ID  10: 

The  place  of  Mayor  (Bui^gomaster)  of  Madgeburg  is  Tacant.  The 
•alary  U  21,000  marks  ($5250)  a  year,  including  the  rental  of  a  dwell- 
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ing  in  the  city  hall.  Besides  his  salary  the  incumbent  will  receive 
4000  marks  ($1000)  for  his  otlicial  expenses.  Candidates  should  apply 
before  September  1. 

The  (krman  idea  is  that  a  municipality  is  a  businesSy  to  be 
conducted  on  business  lines.  The  office  of  mayor  is  one  requiring 
knowledge  and  skill  of  a  technical,  professional  character.  A 
man  who  has  proved  himself  a  good  mayor  in  one  German  town 
is  frequently  invited  to  another. 

The  laigor  towns  look  to  the  smaller  towns  to  train  municipal 
officers  for  them.  It  frequently  happens  that  two  cities  bid  in 
competition  for  a  particularly  expert  man.  So  when  their  chief 
burgomaster.  Dr.  Lentz,  was  appointed  Prussian  Minister  of 
Finance,  the  good  people  of  Madgebui^  gave  public  notice  of 
their  need  of  a  capd)le  man  to  succeed  him. 

Huet,  in  his  Itinere  Sueccio/'  a  poem  in  T^tin  hexameters 
descriptive  of  a  journey  through  Sweden  in  the  year  1652,  telb 
as  a  fact  this  story  of  the  mode  of  electing  a  burgomaster  at  a 
town  not  far  from  Stockholm  which  he  calls  Hardenbeig: 

We  late  at  night  at  Hardenberg  arrive, 
Where  an  old  custom  still  is  kept  alive; 
When  for  a  consurs  choice  the  time  is  coms, 

The  solemn  stmate  in  tlicir  council  room. 

With  lon^'  oxtfrKlfd  bennls  moyt  amply  graosd. 

Around  a  venerable  table  placed, 

In  order  sit.  Each  chin  is  gravely  laid 

Upon  the  table,  and  the  beard  displayed; 

Exactly  in  the  midst  a  louse  they  place-. 

Kach  <^i\7('H  stondfai^t  with  attentive  face: 

That  beard,  belnended  by  the  powers  above. 

To  which  the  sacred  aninial  doth  move. 

Is  carried  through  the  town  with  solemn  state, 

And  crowds  revere  the  lousy  magistrate. 

This  story  is  on  a  par  with  the  tradition  of  the  ancient  mode 
of  choosing  the  Mayor  of  Grimsby,  in  Enijland,  which  is  a< 
follows: — The  hurircsses  assembled  at  the  church  and  seierted 
three  of  the  worthiesi  uf  t hem-elves  as  candidates  for  the  (itlice, 
who  were  then  conducted,  with  a  bunch  of  hay  tied  to  each  of 
their  hacks,  to  the  common  pound,  into  which  they  were  placed 
blindfolded  with  a  cnlf,  ami  he  whose  bunch  of  hay  was  first 
eaten  by  the  calf  was  thereupon  declared  the  Mayor  for  the  en- 
suin^j  year. 

Mayor,  New  York.  The  first  Xew  York  mayor  was  n^t  a 
Xew  Yorker  but  a  New  Kni^lander  and  primarily  an  Enirlislnnan. 
In  a  rcnu>te  corner  of  Little  Xeck  Cemetery,  a  ne;zlecte<l  hnryini:- 
ffromid  in  l'>ast  l^rovidcnce,  H.  L,  is  a  <^ravestone  cre<  t(^d  t«> 
"ye.  Wor.  Thomas  Willrtt."  who  died  Auiru?t  I,  1()?4,  in  ye 
6-4  year  of  his  age,"  and  "  who  was  the  lir^t  major  of  Xew  York 
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and  twice  did  sustain  yt  place.''  In  1629  Willett,  whose  ances- 
try and  birth{)laee  are  unrecorded,  landed  at  Plymouth,  Mass., 
a.s  one  of  a  ship-load  of  Pil^jrims  brought  over  by  the  ISpeed- 
ircU  from  Leyden,  Holland.  Tlic  nineteen-year-old  lad  attracted 
the  attention  of  Governor  Winthrop  of  Plymouth  Colony,  who 
gave  him  his  tirst  appointment  as  agent  at  the  colony's  trading 
post  in  Maine.  His  experience  in  dealing  with  Indian  tribes 
stood  him  in  good  stead  when  he  succeeded  the  disgruntled 
Allies  Standish  as  captain  of  the  Plymouth  military  company 
and  was  drawn  into  the  boundary  disputes  between  New  Eng- 
land and  Xew  Amsterdam.  So  well  did  he  earn  his  title  as  the 
Peacemaker  that,  when  it  was  finally  agreed  to  leave  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  to  arbitration,  each  party  naming  two  commis- 
sioners, Willett  was  chosen  by  the  Dutch  as  one  of  their  repre- 
sentatives. Tlie  linal  adjudication  proved  satisfactory  to  both 
sides.  In  IGGO  Willett  obtained  a  grant  of  lands  west  of  Ply- 
mouth and  extending  southward  to  Narragaiisett  Bay.  Five 
years  later  the  Knglish  concpiercd  Xew  Amsterdam  and  renamed 
it  Xew  York.  In  dune,  1()()5,  Willett  was  appointed  mayor, 
with  the  approval  of  English  and  Dutch  alike.  He  was  serving 
his  second  term  when,  in  1073,  the  Dutch  reconquered  their 
city  and  reestablished  their  own  government.  Willett  then  re- 
tired to  his  farm  on  the  shore  of  Xarragansett  Bay,  where  he 
died  next  year. 

Following  a  British  precedent,  it  is  the  custom  in  New 
York  for  the  city  at  its  own  expense  to  erect  lamps  in  front  of 
the  mayor's  private  residence,  and  to  keep  them  lit  at  the 
municipal  expense  not  only  during  his  term  of  oflice,  but  during 
his  lifetime,  and  after  his  death  if  desired.  Even  before  he  has 
taken  the  oath  of  oftice,  the  lamp-superintendent  calls  upon  him 
and  displays  various  designs  of  lamps  for  his  selection.  Though 
the  shai)es  may  vary,  each  lamp  must  be  surmounted  by  a  small 
brass  eagle.  The  earliest  lamps  also  bore  the  city  coat  of  arms 
on  their  faces. 

The  custom  is  traceable  to  the  old  days  when  the  city  was 
little  more  than  a  village  and  the  mayor  was  a  magistrate.  The 
two  lamps  indicated  where  the  mayor  could  be  found  at  night. 
The  houses  of  the  older  mayors,  from  Coruelius  Lawrence,  the 
first,  who  lived  at  what  was  then  3.V1  Broadway,  to  Andrew 
Mickle  at  No.  1  Broadway,  have  been  absorlted  by  the  newer 
l)usine?s  structures,  but  in  1912  there  still  remained  in  New  Y'ork 
twenty-three  mayoralty  residences  that  had  lamps  in  front  of 
them. 

Neither  Mayor  Onk(  v  Hall  nor  Smith  F]ly  would  permit 
lumps  before  his  residence.    Mayor  Hoilman  had  liis  lamp  pro- 
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vided  I'V  tlu'  proprietors  of  the  Clari'iidon  llott'i,  in  riiion  Place, 
where  lie  resided  during  liis  term  oi*  otiice.  This  hotel  was  toru 
down  in  1909. 

Mayor,  Woman.  In  Charles  K.  Hoyt's  farce  comedy  A 
Contented  Woman,"  first  produced  in  New  York  in  1890,  a 
wealthy  resident  of  DiMivor  j'Uts  himself  in  nomination  for  ma\  <>r 
of  that  city.  He  hop«  <  the  ollice  may  })rov('  a  stepping-stone  to  the 
povernorshij)  of  the  Statt'  and  eventnally  to  the  national  Senate. 
The  worry  of  the  camj)ai^n  iipsrts  his  nerves.  One  day,  when 
he  is  in  a  hurry  to  "  rret  out  with  the  hoys,"  a  hutton  comes  olT 
liis  oviTcosit.  Tli^  wife  sews  it  on  several  inches  out  of  plare. 
"Damn  that  button!"  testily  cries  the  candidate.  His  wife 
takes  otfcnce  and  is  induced  to  run  on  the  ticket  against  him. 
She  is  elected — only  to  find  tliat,  hein^j  under  twenty-one  years 
of  a^'e,  she  cannot  take  the  ollice.  The  whole  play,  of  course,  i< 
a  satire  a^rainst  the  woman  in  ])olities.  Little  did  the  satirist 
imagine  that  within  twenty-one  years  after  the  prodiU'lion  of  the 
piece  a  woman  would  actually  he  elected  to  the  ofTice  of  nuiyor  in 
a  western  town  not  a  thousand  miles  away  from  Denver — and 
take  her  seat,  thouirh  with  some  preliminary  difficulty.  This 
town  was  Hunnewell,  Kansas,  and  the  lady's  name  was  Mrs. 
Ella  Wilson.    She  was  elected  in  April,  1911. 

Medicine  Hat,  a  prosperous  city  in  the  Canadian  Northwest, 
which  enjoys  a  wide  rej)utation,  especially  among  Amerienn 
humorists,  as  a  weather-hreeder.    "  ^ledicine  Hat.'*  said  the 
Buffalo  Courier,  "is  known  tlie  continent  over  as  the  phu  e 
whe^e  the  coldest  of  the  cold  waves  and  hlizzards  come  from.  In 
1910-11  a  movement  was  started  hy  leadinjj  citizens  to  chaiijie 
the  name  of  the  town  to  soniethinLr  less  jK'culiar  and  eccentric, 
in  the  hope  that  the  new  name  Tni*,dit  hlot  out  the  old  reputation 
which  they  held  to  he  hurtful  to  the  city's  husiness.   Mr.  Rudyanl 
Kipling,  who  had  heen  a  guest  in  ^fedicine  Hat  and  was  mk- 
oned  one  of  Canada's  staunchest  friends,  was  consulted  in  the 
matter. '    liis  reply  contains  much  good  sense  and  is  here 
reproduced. 

So  far  as  T  can  make  out  from  what  I  heard  when  T  wa.«»  with 
you  in  1!M)7,  and  from  the  clippings  you  enclose,  the  chief  arguments 
for  the  change  are: 

(a)  That  §ome  United  States  joumaltvta  have  some  «oit  of  joke 
that  Medicine  Hat  supplies  all  the  bad  weather  of  the  United  States, 
and  (h)  that  another  name  wouM  look  better  at  tlie  head  of  a  pros- 
pectus. Incidentally  I  note  that  both  ar'juinents  are  devt'lo|M»<I  at  l«'n<jth 
by  the  Calfjary  Herald.  I  always  knew  that  the  Caljfary  Herald  calleii 
Medicine  Hat  names,  hut  I  did  not  realize  that  Medicine  Hat  wanted 
to  be  Calgary's  little  godchild. 

Now.  as  to  the  charj?e  of  brewinj;  bad   wenthiT.  etc..   1   soe  no  • 
reason  on  earth  why  white  men  should  he  hluifcd  out  on  their  city's 
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birthright  bv  an  imported  joke.  Accept  the  charge  joyously  and 
proudly,  and  go  forward  as  Medicine  Hat,  the  only  city  officially  recog- 
nized as  capable  of  freesing  out  the  United  States  and  giving  the  Con- 
tinent cold  f('«'t. 

Let  u»  examine  the  sound  of  the  present  name,  Medicine  liat. 
I  have  not  my  maps  by  me,  but  I  seem  to  remember  a  few  names 
of  places  across  tlie  border  such  as  Schenectady,  Podunk»  Schoharie, 
Poughkeepsie,  Potomac,  Cohoes,  Tonawanda,  Chieonta,  etcw-^l  of 
which  are  rather  ctirionn  to  th«»  outsider. 

But  it  is  iM'oplf,  aiul  not  proHpectuses,  that  make  eiticH,  and  time 
Itad  sanctilied  the  queer  syllables  with  memories  and  association  for 
millions  of  our  fellow  creatures.  Once  on  a  tirae  these  places  were 
young  and  new  and  in  proccHs  of  making  themselves.  That  is  to  say, 
they  were  anofstors  witli  a  duty  to  posterity,  wliieh  duty  tfiey  fulfilled 
in  handinj;  on  tli<  ir  names  intact,  and  Medicine  Hat  is  to-day  an  ances- 
tor, not  a  derivative,  not  a  collateral,  but  the  founder  of  a  line. 

To  my  mind  the  name  of  Medicine  Hat  has  an  advantage  over  all 
the  names  I  have  quoted.  It  echoes,  as  you  so  justly  put  it,  the  old 
Cree  and  P>Ia(  kfoot  tradition  of  red  mystery  and  romance  that  once 
filled  the  prairies. 

Also  it  hintA,  I  venture  to  think,  at  the  magic  that  underlieu  the 
city  in  the  shape  of  your  natural  gas. 

Believe  roe,  the  very  name  is  an  asset,  and  as  years  go  on  will  be* 
eome  more  and  more  of  an  asset.  It  has  no  duplicate  in  the  world; 
it  makes  men  ask  questions,  and,  as  I  knew  more  than  twenty  years  ago> 
draws  the  fe<'t  of  the  young  men  toward  it. 

It  has  the  qualities  of  uniqueness,  individuality,  association,  and 
power.  Above  all,  it  is  the  lavrful,  original,  sweat  and  dust  won  name 
of  the  city;  and  to  cliange  it  would  be  to  risk  the  luck  of  the  city,  to 
disgust  and  dishearten  old-timers,  not  in  the  city  alone,  but  the  world 
over,  and  to  advertise  al)road  the  city's  lack  of  faith  in  itself. 

Men  do  not  think  much  of  a  family  whieli  has  risen  in  the  world 
changing  its  name  for  social  reasons.  They  think  still  less  of  a  man 
who,  because  he  ii  sucoessful,  repudiates  the  wife  who  stood  by  him  in 
his  early  struggles. 

I  do  not  know  what  T  should  say.  hut  T  have  the  clearest  notion 
of  what  I  should  think  of  a  town  tliat  went  hack  on  itself. 

Forgive  me  if  1  write  strongly,  but  this  is  a  matter  on  which  I 
fed  keenly.  As  you  know,  I  have  not  a  dollar  or  a  foot  of  land  in 
Medicine  Hat,  but  I  have  a  large  stake  at  interest  and  very  true  affec- 
tion in  and  for  the  city  and  its  folks.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  in 
writing  to  you  1  have  taken  a  lil)erty  wliich  to  men  wl»o  have  known 
the  city  for  several  months  or  perhaps  three  years  must  seem 
inexcusable. 


Menhaden,  the  Xew  England  name  for  a  species  of  shad  or 
herringy  unfit  for  food  but  very  valual)le  for  its  oil  and  especially 
for  manuring.  It  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  most  mysterious 
fish  on  the  Atlantic  8ea1>oard.  Hundreds  of  millions  are  de- 
stroyed every  year.  Yet  there  appears  no  diminution  in  the 
supply.  The  manufacturers  even  say  that  in  no  season  is  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  supply  taken.  As  the  fishing  is  not  done 
in  a  spawning  season  it  interferes  little  witii  the  fish's 
piopagatioiL 
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Where  the  menhaden  come  from  in  early  summer  and  where 
they  go  in  autumn  are  imsolved  questions.  They  begin  to  run 
in  the  spring  at  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  are  followed  northward 
by  the  fishing  fleets  until  Maine  is  reached  in  late  summer. 

More  mysterious  than  their  ap[)earance  in  the  spring  and 
their  disappearance  in  the  fall  is  the  facility  of  the  fish  for 
propagation,  which  enables  them  to  appear  each  season  in  un- 
diminished myriads. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  nature  has  designed  them  as  a 
food  fish  for  their  more  meritorious  fellow  citizens  of  the  sea, 
just  as  certain  land  animals  seem  intended  solely  for  the  feed- 
ing of  others,  which  in  turn  are  valuable  as  food  for  man.  When, 
for  instance,  you  eat  bluefish,  bonitas,  weakfish,  bass,  or  cod,  you 
are  more  than  likely  consuming  nothing  but  assimilated  men- 
haden, which  largely  contribute  to  the  flesh  and  bone  of  their 
superiors. 

In  support  of  this  suggestion  it  is  pointed  out  that  they  swim 
in  clo«cly  packed,  unwieldy  masses,  helpless  as  flocks  of  sheep, 
close  to  the  surface,  where  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  every  enemy, 
destitute  of  means  of  defence  or  offence,  a  pitiable,  forlorn  horde. 

Feeding  upon  vegetable  matters,  usually  the  organic  sub- 
stances at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  tlie  menhaden  have  a  very 
unpleasant  flavor,  and  few  j)eople  consider  them  wholesome  food. 

The  menhaden  industry  is  by  no  means  modem.  As  far 
back  as  1(582,  in  Virginia,  it  was  known  that  fish  spread  over 
the  fields  made  very  good  fertilizer,  and  it  was  recorded  thct 
an  Indian  had  taught  the  early  settlers  its  virtues.  Xot  until 
1850,  however,  was  the  value  of  this  fish  as  a  producer  of  oil 
discovered.  A  poor  woman  made  that  discovery.  She  was  ^fn!. 
Jolin  Bartlett,  of  Blue  Hill,  Maine.  The  fact  that  oil  rose 
to  the  surfaoe  of  the  water  when  she  boiled  menhaden  for  her 
chickens  siig<iested  to  her  the  eorninercial  possibilities  in  the  fish. 

The  first  year  the  Bartlett  family  made  $143  by  shipping 
the  oil  to  Boston,  where  it  was  so  highly  appn»eiated  that  iiit  ii- 
hnden  factories  were  quickly  established  and  fishing  tleets 
organized, 

Methodism,  Cradle  of.  A  term  sometimes  a])plied  to 
BarrattV  ChajM'l  near  Frcdcrica,  Kent  County,  Delaware.  It 
was  here  that  Bisliop  Coke  and  Aslmry  first  met  in  Anierica, 
lield  a  ((inncil  with  11  ])reac]iers,  and  arraniied  for  the  oriran- 
ization  of  the  ^lethodist  Church  as  it  exists  to-(lnv  in  the  Tnited 
States.  Durin;^^  tlie  yejir  ^7^(^  the  eliapel  was  ere*  !*  d  on  .ijround 
donntcd  for  the  |)ur])ose  l»y  Philip  Barrntt,  a  nieinlier  <  f  the 
Delaware  Asscmhly.  who  was  one  of  the  AnH^icans  that  enter- 
tained and  protected  Asbury  dunug  the  revolution,    la  1912 
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an  endowment  fund  of  $50,000  was  raised  to  preserve  forever 
this  landmark  in  the  historv  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Mezzotint.    According  to  the  familiar  story  tohl  in  Spence's 
Anecdotes/'  this  j)roees.s  in  engravinj^  was  invented  hy  the 
famous  Prince  Kupert  (l()19-82),  nephew  to  Charles  I,  who  de- 
voted liimself  much  to  the  prosecution  of  cliemical  and  philo- 
sophical experiments  as  well  as  to  the  practice  of  mechanic  arts. 

The  prince,  going  out  early  one  morning,  ohserved  a  sentinel 
at  some  distance  from  his  ])ost,  very  husy  doing  something  to  his 
jjiece.  The  prince  inquired  what  he  was  ahout.  He  replied 
that  the  dew  had  fallen  in  the  night  and  made  his  fusil  rusty, 
and  therefore  he  was  scraping  and  cleaning  it.  The  prince,  look- 
ing at  it,  was  struck  with  something  like  a  figure  eaten  into  the 
barrel,  with  innumcral)lc  little  holes  close  together  like  frieze 
work  on  gold  and  silvtT,  j^art  of  which  the  soldier  had  scraped 
away.  From  this  trifling  incident,  as  we  are  told,  Prince  lJupert 
conceived  the  idea  of  mezzotinto.  "  He  concluded  that  some 
contrivance  might  he  found  to  cover  a  l)rass  plate  with  such  a 
graini'd  ground  of  fine  pressed  holes  as  would  undouhtedlv  give 
an  impression  all  hlack,  and  that,  hy  scraping  away  pn)per  j)arts, 
tlie  smooth  superficies  would  leave  the  rest  of  the  pa])er  white. 
Communicating  his  ideas  to  Wallerant  Vaillant!  a  painter,  they 
made  several  experiments,  and  at  last  invented  a  steel  roller, 
cut  with  tools  to  make  teeth  like  a  fde  or  rasp,  with  projecting 
points,  which  effectually  produced  the  hlack  grounds;  those 
hiing  scraped  away  and  diminished  at  pleasure,  left  the  grada- 
tions of  light.  It  is  said  that  the  first  nu'zzotinto  print  ever 
puhlished  was  engraved  hy  the  prince  hijuself.  It  may  he  seen 
in  the  first  of  Evelyn's  '  8cul|)tura,'  and  there  is  a  copy  of  it  in 
the  second  edition,  printed  in  1750." 

This  apj)ears  circumstantial  enough.  Xevertheless,  later 
researched  have  estahlishcd  the  fact  that  the  invention  was  nnide 
hy  Ludwig  von  Siegen  (horn  1(10*1  at  Ctrecht),  a  memher  of  the 
household  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel.  I'he  first  known 
])rint  executed  hy  Siegen  in  this  manner  (a  portrait  of  his 
patron's  mother,  the  Dowager  Landgravine,  -\melia  FJi/aheth) 
is  dated  1()42,  Li  a  letter  to  the  landgrave  which  accom- 
])anied  a  first  impression  of  this  ])rint,  Siegen  declares 
that  "  hnw  this  work  was  done  no  copper-plate  engraver 
or  artist  can  explain  or  imagine."  Iti  IGol  Von  Siegen 
visiteil  Brussels,  and  there  came  in  contact  with  Prince  Pupert, 
who  had  already  heen  practising  etching.  To  him  the  inventor 
disclosed  his  secret,  and  it  wa-  a  litt'e  later  that  Prince  Hupert 
called  in  Vaillant  to  his  aid.  Consc(|uently  all  the  dictionaries 
are  wrong  that  follow  Speuce  s  account  of  the  matter. 
86 
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Microscope.  Ptolemy,  in  his  "  Optics/'  inserts  a  table  of 
the  refractions  of  light  under  different  angles  of  incidence 
through  glass,  which  implies  a  knowledge  of  tlie  |)iisni,  if  not 
of  the  curved  lens  ;  and  Seneca  speaks  of  writing  l)eing  magnitied 
when  viewed  through  a  gU)be  of  glass  filled  wiili  water.  I^ensies 
with  a  focal  length  of  nine  niillinietres  have  been  found  at 
Tompeii,  and  Dutcns  had  in  his  j)ossession  one  of  a  longer  fo<.'U!5 
which  was  dug  up  at  Ilcri-ulanciim.  The  period  of  the  earliest 
c()nd.)ination  and  adjustment  of  lenses  so  as  to  form  a  microscope 
is  not  to  he  fixed  with  pn-cisiim.  The  honor  has  been  generally 
taken  to  rest  with  the  Jaiisens,  who  are  said  to  have  constructtM 
microscopes  mi  Holland  as  early  as  the  year  1590.  One  of  these 
was  brought,  it  is  said,  to  London  by  Cornelius  Drebbel,  who 
showe<l  it  to  William  Borrell  and  others.  It  was  fornictl  of  a 
copper  tube  six  feet  long  and  one  inch  in  diameter,  supjmrted  by 
three  brass  pillars  in  the  shape  of  dolphins.  These  were  fixed  to 
a  base  of  ebony,  on  whit  h  the  objects  to  be  viewed  by  nu'ans  of 
the  object  glass  were  placed.  Francesco  Fontana  of  Xaples. 
in  a  work  pulilisbed  a.d.  1046,  lays  claim  to  have  constructed 
a  microscope  as  early  as  1()18.  The  ])ower  of  these  early  instru- 
ments was  no  doulit  extremely  limited.  Writing  from  Manders 
in  1()11,  Daniel' Antonini  complains  to  (JaliU'o  that  no  one  in 
that  country  knew  how  to  construct  object-glasses  to  magnify 
above  five  times,  and  as  late  as  1037  no  telescopes  couhl  be 
produced  in  Holland  capable  of  showing  the  satellites  of  Jupiter. 
Huyghens,  in  his  "  Dioptrica,"  pul»lished  in  1(>78,  says  he  has 
heard  from  many  people  of  microscopes  made  by  Dn^bbel  at  Lon- 
don since  the  year  IG'^l.  On  the  other  hand,  we  iiave  the 
express  testimony  of  Viviani  to  the  fact  that  (ralileo  was  led,  by 
his  experiments  with  convex  and  concave  lenses,  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  microscope  al)out  the  same  time  as  his  invention  of 
the  telescope,  i.e.,  as  early  as  Kill).  In  his  famous  *'  Dialogue^ 
Galileo  asserts  that  he  had  in  that  year  shown  the  sohir  spots 
both  in  Padua  and  Venice.  Viviani  mentions  the  gift  of  a 
microscope  by  Galileo  {o  tlie  King  of  Poland  in  It)  12.  Ix'tters 
from  Prince  Cesi,  Bartolommeo  Imjieriali,  Hartolommeo  Balbi, 
and  other  })ersonages  of  note,  to  whom  (Jalileo  had  made  presents 
of  microscojies  in  l(V2\,  speak  of  the  invention  in  terms  which 
leave  no  doubt  to  whom,  in  their  minds,  the  credit  of  the  iiiveu- 
tion  was  due. 

Almut  the  year  1GG5  small  globules  of  glass  began  to  take  the 
place  of  the  convex  lens  in  the  single  microscope,  wiiii  a  great 
increase  of  magnifying  power.  This  invention  has  been  claimed 
for  ^^.  TTartsocker.  but  is  really  due  to  Dr.  Hooke.  who  descriln^ 
the  mode  of  making  those  globules  in  the  preface  to  iiis  Micro- 
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graphia  Illu.<trata,"  published  in  lOoG.  In  the  Phih>BopbicaI 
Transactions  for  1G9G  Mr.  Stepiieu  CJray  recounts  some  curious 
experiments  of  liis  with  globules  of  water,  whereby  animalcules 
or  other  small  objects  which  were  scarcely  discernibie  with  the 
«xla.ss  globule  were  made  to  appear  as  large  as  ordinary  peas. 
The  single  microscope  is  so  simple  in  construction  as  to  admit 
but  little  improvement  save  in  the  mode  of  mounting  it,  or  in  the 
.way  of  additions  to  its  a{)paratus.  The  chief  of  these  im})rove- 
ments  was  the  concave  speculum  of  polished  silver  introduced 
hy  Lieberkiihn  in  IT  10,  whereby  light  was  thrown  upon  both  sur- 
faces of  an  o|)a(iue  ol)jL'ct  instead  of  one.  At  one  end  of  the 
short  tube  was  lixcd  the  magnitier,  a  small  double  convex  lens; 
at  the  other,  the  condensing  lens  for  concentrating  the  light  upon 
the  speculum.  Instead  of  glass,  which  rapidly  'decomposes, 
natural  substances  such  as  rock  crystal,  the  diamond,  ruby,  or 
garnet,  have  been  ])rought  into  use.  At  the  Paris  Exhibition  in 
1855,  Professor  Amici  brought  before  the  jury  upon  philosophi- 
cal instruments  a  compound  acbrnmatic-  microscope  of  small 
<limensions,  which  e\hibit(Ml  certain  stria'  in  test  objects  l)etter 
than  any  of  the  other  instruments  under  examination.  This 
superiority  is  partly  ascribed  to  the  introduction  of  a  drop 
of  water  between  the  object  and  the  lens.  To  Lieberkiihn 
is  due  the  invention  in  1738  of  the  solar  microscope,  the  immense 
powers  of  which,  especially  when  brought  to  bear  upon 
'Prembley's  great  discoveries  in  the  department  of  polypes  and 
other  of  the  lower  animal  organisms,  gave  an  extraordinary 
stimulus  to  microscopic  inquiry. 

There  is  no  province  of  science  in  which  the  microscope  has 
not  been  of  inestimable  value.  There  are  some  which  it  has 
absolutely  called  into  being.  The  whole  subject  of  histology, 
for  example  owes  its  origin,  and  the  wondrous  light  it  throws 
upon  the  laws  and  conditions  of  organic  life,  to  this  artificial 
expansion  of  our  visual  powers.  To  analyze  or  enumerate  at 
any  length  the  gains,  not  to  our  abstract  knowledge  alone,  but 
to  the  appliances,  tlie  comforts,  and  the  security  of  life  which 
are  traceable  to  this  new  and  inexhaustible  source  of  power, 
would  require  a  volume  to  itself.  Discoveries  as  recent  and  as 
suggestive  as  that  of  the  gradual  accumulation  of  chalk  from 
the  deposition  of  the  Atlantic  ooze,  and  that  of  the  organic 
structnre  of  the  Laurentian  rock,  which  has  doubled  on  the 
instant  the  entire  range  of  time  previously  assigned  for  the 
duration  of  living  forms  upon  our  globe ;  also  the  detection  of 
fraud  in  the  composition  of  articles  of  food,  the  diagnosis  of 
disease,  especially  in  its  incipient  and  less  manifest  stages,  the 
conviction  of  the  murderer  by  the  witness  of  the  victim's  blood- 
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thete  are  .services  for  which  we  have  to  thank  the  prompt  and 
haimy  instrument  which  modem  science  and  skill  have  adapted 

to  our  manifold  uses. 

Mile-stone.  Kach  of  the  old  post-roads  leadintr  out  uf 
Manhattan  preserves  some  of  the  old  mile-stones  that  were  set 
up  in  prerevolutiouary  days. 

The  nineteentii  Ftone  of  the  Alhany  jjosl-road  is  at  YonkiT>, 
i)uilt  into  the  stone  wall  on  the  estate  at  (51 5  Broadway,  while 
the  twentieth  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  roadway  at  about  115() 
Broadway. 

At  Dohhs  Ferry  is  a  mile-stone,  dilapidated  and  undecipher- 
ahlc,  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Walnut  Street.  It  may  be 
the  twenty-third  mile-stone. 

At  Croton-on-the-lludson  are  two  mile-stones  built  into  the 
wall  about  the  A'an  Cortlandt  houses,  and  probably  placed  here 
for  preservation.  One  of  them  should  be  the  ft)rtleth  mile-stone. 
In  this  same  wall  is  a  curiosity  of  Indian  manufacture,  a  hoi- 
lowed-out  stone  for  grinding  corn. 

At  Peekskill,  by  the  Ilolman  house,  a  short  distance  north  of 
the  village,  is  the  fiftieth  mile-stone,  lately  repaired  and  reset 
by  the  I).  A.  H.  The  old  house  is  the  Ihist-nbury  Tavern  »>f 
Revolutionary  days.  Here  Major  Andre  was  kept  overnight  after 
his  capture  at  Tarrytown. 

Along  the  Boston  ])ost-road  may  be  mentioned  the  nineteenth 
mile-stone  at  New  Uoehelle,  at  the  corner  of  Echo  Avenue,  the 
twenty-third  mile-stone  at  Bye,  near  ^Inmnroneck,  and  the 
twenty-fourth  at  Bye,  opposite  the  John  day  house. 

A  mile-stone  dissimilar  to  the  others  is  tlie  one  on  the 
White  Plains  road,  Scarsdale,  near  the  W'ayside  Inn.  The 
inscription  reads; 

:   XXIV  : 

•  Miles  to  • 
:    N.  York  • 

:  1775. 

*  • 


It  is  the  only  mile-stone  that  has  been  noticed  bearing  Boman 
numerals.  The  Wayside  inn,  a  low,  rambling,  pieturesipie  build- 
ing, was  a  tavern  in  the  earlv  davs,  and  it  i^  said  had  a  eharter 
from  one  of  the  (icorges  for  a  pcM'petual  lieense  lv»  s(dl  litjuor. 

Million.  In  some  of  the  west(  rn  j)ublic  schools  where  l.irje 
hall';  are  available,  an  effort  lias  been  made  to  realize  for  the 
juvenile  miud  the  meaning  and  nuignitudo  of  "one  million.** 
Large  >heef>  of  paper  are  secured,  rneli  about  4"'(.  foet  gqnnre. 
ruled  in  V4'^iicli  squares.    In  each  alternate  square  a  round 
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black  wafer  or  circle  is  placed,  a  little  overlapping  the  square, 
thus  leavin<r  an  equal  amount  of  white  sjiaee  between  the  black 
spots.  At  each  tenth  spot  a  double  width  is  left  so  as  to 
separate  each  hundred  spot^?,  ten  by  ten.  Each  sheet  then  holds 
10,000  6poi<,  each  horizontal  or  vertical  row  containing  1000. 
One  hundred  such  sheets  contain,  of  course,  a  million  spots,  and 
they  would  occupy  a  space  450  feet  long  in  one  row  or  ninety 
feet  long  in  five  rows,  so  tliiit  they  would  entirely  cover  the  walls 
of  a  room  about  thirty  feet  square  and  twenty-five  feet  high  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  allowing  space  for  doors,  but  not  for  windows. 

Modern  journalism,  again,  has  sought  to  reduce  the  term 
down  to  the  level  of  the  meanest  intelligence  among  adults. 
Here  is  one  specimen  among  many  that  have  gone  the  rounds 
of  the  press. 

It  lias  been  estinmte<I  that  1,000,000  persons  assomblcd  in  a  crowd, 
with  due  allowance  of,  say,  three  square  feet  a  person,  would  cover  an 
Mm  of  68^  MTCS,  or,  to  put  it  more  conveniently,  let  us  say  70  acres; 
or  it  could  be  contained  in  a  square  having  sides  577.6  yards  long. 
Or,  apfain,  allowing  18  inches  to  each  person,  standing  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  1,000,000  individuals  would  extend  a  distance  of  284.1  miles. 
The  population  of  London  amounts,  roughly  speaking,  to  G,54U,000. 
Allowing  18  Inches  to  each  person,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  this  human 
aggrefration  vrould  constitute  a  wall  1860  miles  l(>n;r- 

In  astronomical  calculation  it  is  most  <lilVu'ult  to  grasp  the  mean- 
ing of  millions  of  miles,  but  some  idea  in  tliis  connection  may  l>e 
gathered  from  the  statement  of  the  time  that  would  be  consumed  by 
SB  laturess  train  or  the  shot  from  a  cannon  to  cover  celestial  space. 

Now,  the  distance  from  the  earth  to  the  sun  is  ahout  fMS,000,000 
miles,  and  lijjht  travelling  from  the  solar  luminary  comes  to  us  at 
the  rate  of  180,700  miles  a  second.  It  traverses  this  distance  in  8^4 
minutes,  but  a  railway  train,  proceeding  at  60  mil«s  an  hour,  would 
take  175  years  to  cover  the  distance  to  the  sun. 

The  circumference  of  the  ellipse  forming  the  orhit  of  the  earth 
round  the  sun  is  about  577,760,000  miles  in  length,  and  the  earth  covers 
this  distance  in  ^Gr)l\  days,  travelling  at  the  rate  of  Oj'i.OlO  miles  an 
hour,  or  1098  miles  a  minute,  or  nearly  1100  times  as  fast  as  a  train 
going  at  one  mile  a  minute.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  a  train  pro* 
ceeding  at  this  speed  would  require  nearly  1100  years  to  aocomplidi 
the  journey  around  the  earth's  orbit. 

See  also  Billion. 

Misery  Fete.  A  species  of  amusement  in  vogue  in  rural 
England  at  which  prizes  are  awarded  to  the  most  sorrowful. 
The  Ix)ndon  Daily  Mail,  in  September,  I'JIO,  gave  a  humorous 
account  of  a  fete  of  this  kind  held  at  Market  Drayton,  Shrop- 
shire, on  behalf  of  a  local  sanatorium.  A  competition  for  the 
most  miserable-looking  bachelor  was  here  offset  by  prizes  offered 
for  the  happiest-looking  spinster,  and  for  the  smartest-stepping 
bo)'  or  girl  of  IG  or  under.  "  No  fete  field/'  said  the  Mail's 
correspondenty    has  ever  presented  such  a  comical  appearance 
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as  dill  the  touted  enclosure  at  the  end  of  the  town.  While  the 
men  essayed  to  look  gloomy,  the  girls  were  all  charms,  lii  the 
misery  class  marks  were  awarded  for  the  following  points: 
Puckered  hrows,  drooping  mouth  corners,  wild  or  sad  eyes,  un- 
shaven chin,  and  general  forlorn  appearance.  l)imj)les,  goo<l 
teeth,  apple  cheeks,  enticing  glances  went  toward  the  making 
of  a  happy  young  woman ;  and  neat  clothes  and,  ahove  all, 
upright  carriage  were  the  points  upon  which  the  smartest  boy  and 
girl  were  picked  out." 

One  man  with  his  face  puckered  into  angles  of  distress  was  a 
hot  favorite  for  the  misery  prize  until  he  was  caught,  by  a  judge, 
behind  the  tea  tent  with  his  face  relaxed  and  dancing  to  a  merry 
tune  from  the  hand.  A  young  countryman  known  to  have  In^n 
disappointed  in  love,  who  would  have  been  a  good  model  for  the 
carpenter  in  his  mournful  walk  with  the  walrus,  aft4^'rward 
seemed  certain  to  win.  W  hen,  however,  he  saw  he  was  attract- 
ing undue  attention  he  fled  the  field. 

Eventually  the  misery  prize  went  to  a  young  man  named 
William  Turner.  The  award  for  the  happiest  young  woman 
went  to  a  girl  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  deaf  and  dumb — 
Miss  Lucy  Pearson,  a  pretty  brunette.  William  Crabtree  and 
Elsie  Pearce  won  in  the  class  for  children  who  carried  themselves 
the  best. 

Mission  Furniture.  It  is  generally  believed  that  tliis  furni- 
ture received  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  original  pieces  were 
found  in  the  California  missions,  and  that  these  served  as  models 
for  all  the  "  mission  "  furniture  that  followefl.  The  ('raj Lsman. 
however,  has  proved  that  this  lielief  is  unfounded,  and  gives  the 
real  origin  of  the  furniture  as  follows: 

A  number  of  years  ago  a  manufacturer  made  two  \ery 
clumsy  chairs.  The  legs  were  merely  three-inch  i)ost>:,  the  back 
straight,  and  the  whole  construction  was  rough  and  (Tu<le.  They 
were  shown  at  a  spring  exhibition  of  furniture,  where  they 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  as  a  novelty.  It  was  just  at 
the  time  that  the  California  missions  were  exciting  much  atten- 
tion, and  a  clever  Chicago  dealer,  seeing  the  advertising  value 
that  lay  in  the  idea,  bought  both  pieces  an<l  advertised  them 
as  having  been  found  in  the  California  missions. 

Another  dealer,  who  possesses  a  genius  for  inventing  or  choos- 
ing exactly  the  right  name  for  a  thing,  saw  these  chairs,  and 
was  inspired  with  the  idea  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
make  a  small  line  of  this  furniture  and  name  it  "mission'* 
furniture.  This  illusion  was  carried  out  by  the  fact  that  he  put 
a  Maltese  cross  wherever  it  would  go,  between  the  rails  of  the 
back  and  down  at  the  sides;  in  fact»  it  waa  woven  into  the 
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construction  so  tliat  it  was  the  proininciit  feature  and  naturally 
increased  the  belief  in  the  ecclesiastical  oritrin  of  the  chair. 
The  mingling  of  novelty  and  ronumte  instantly  pleased  the 
public,  and  the  vogue  of    mission"  furniture  was  assured. 

Missionary  Ship.  In  November,  HJll,  there  was  unveiled 
in  Kuskin  Park,  London,  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Captain 
James  Wilson.  He  commanded  the  Duff,  the  first  missionary 
ship  in  history,  which  was  sent  out  in  August,  ITOG,  by  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  Wilson  was  the  son  of  a  Newcastle 
collier,  and  after  going  tu  sea  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  American 
revolutionary  war.  Then  he  went  to  India  as  captain  of  a 
vessel  and  served  under  the  East  India  Company.  Taken  a 
risoner  by  the  French,  he  swam  across  a  river  full  of  alligators, 
ut  waa  captured  by  Hyder  Ali's  soldiers,  who  stripped  him, 
drove  liim  500  miles  barefoot  and  wounded,  and  then  thrust  him 
into  a  dungeon,  loaded  with  irons.  When  set  free,  he  was  almost 
a  skeleton. 

Mississippi.  The  original  spelling  of  the  name  of  the  great- 
est river  of  North  America,  and  that  which  came  nearest  to  the 
old  Alironquin  tongue,  is  Meche-sebe,  signifying  Father  of  Waters. 
This  was  changed  by  Laval  to  Micbispe;  by  Lnliatte  to  Misispi ; 
and  by  Marquette  to  Mississippi,  which  has  abided  with  it  ever 
since.  But  neither  the  Algonipiin  name  nor  its  corruptions  were 
definitely  accepted  until  after  the  American  Revolution.  Henry 
Seile,  the  geograplier,  whose  map  was  made  in  1653,  calls  it 
Eiver  Canaverall,"  and  locates  the  head  at  about  the  present 
site  of  Memphis,  Tenn.  The  earlv  Spanish  explorers  called  it  TjCs 
Palisades.  The  Indians  along  the  river  hanks  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio  to  the  Gulf  called  it  Mnlbouchia.  La  Salle  named  it 
fiiver  Colbert,  in  honor  of  the  famous  French  minister  of  finance. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  tlie  source  it  was  known  to 
the  Indians  as  Pe-he-ton-at,  which  in  the  Algonquin  tongue  signi- 
fied abode  or  haldtation  of  furies;  several  of  the  branches  were 
designated  bv  names  which  in  our  language  would  mean  little 
fury,''  "big"  fury,''  "old  fury,"  etc.,  the  "  sippi  "  or  '^sepe'* 
being  afterwards  added  to  Pe-he-ton-at>  simply  meaning  river 
or  waters. 

The  grefttest  race  ever  run  on  the  Mississippi  was  between  the 
Xaichez^  a  boat  built  in  Cincinnati  and  commanded  by  Captain  T.  P. 
L<>athors,  and  a  New  Albany  boat,  the  Jtobert  E,  Lee,  under  Captain 
John  \V.  Cannon. 

There  was  spirited  rivalry  between  the  two  vessels,  and  when  the 
Vatchez  made  the  fastest  time  on  record  between  New  Orleans  and 
8t.  Ixmit  (1278  miles  in  3  days,  21  hours,  and  58  minutes)  Captain 
Cannon  resolved  t<»  In-at  it.  enjjnjied  the  steamer  Frank  Parnoud 

and  svvvrttl  l\x*.l  l>uats,  and  arruu^cd  fur  tUcm  to  meet  him  at  various 
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points  up  the  river  with  wood  and  coml.  Then  he  had  his  hoat  cleared 
of  all  her  upper  works  likely  to  catch  the  wind  or  make  the  TeesH 

heavier. 

On  Thursday,  June  20,  1870,  at  4.45  p.m.,  the  Robert  E.  Lee 
Bteamed  out  of  New  Orieau8.  Tlie  Natchez  followed  five  minutes  lat<>r. 
The  race  had  been  advertised  in  advance  and  was  now  awaited  with 
gathering  interest  at  all  the  river  towns.  Large  crowds  were  asseai- 
bled  at  Natchez,  Vicksburg,  Helena,  and  other  large  places. 

Between  Cairo  and  St.  Louis  the  yatrhtz  afterward  olaimeil  to 
have  lost  seven  hours  and  one  minute  on  acioiint  of  a  fog  and  Urokon 
machinery.  The  Jiobcrt  K,  Lcc,  however,  was  not  delayed,  and  arrived 
in  St.  Louis  thirty-three  minutes  ahead  of  the  previous  record  estab- 
lished hy  her  competitor.  Fifty  thousand  persons  from  the  house- 
tops, the  lev<'e.  and  tlie  decks  of  other  steamers  welcomed  the  winner 
as  slie  steamed  into  port.  Captain  Cannon  was  the  lion  of  the  hour. 
The  business  men  gave  a  banquet  in  liis  honor. — Travel  Magazine, 

Mississippi  Steamer.  In  the  vcar  ISO!)  Xieholns  Koosovelt. 
prain]-unclc  of  I*resi(]ent  Thcodoro  Hoosevelt  mid  n  iiumiiIut  of 
th<'  firm  of  Fulton,  LiviiiLrstoii  and  Koosrvelt,  of  New  York, 
arrived  in  Pitt^bllr^^  Ta.,  fur  the  purjio.se  of  introdueintj  ^;teanl 
naviiiation  on  the  Oliio  and  Mi.<>is.sippi  J^ivers.  In  I'ittslnir^  he 
huilt  the  steainhoat  Xrir  Orlcnm,  modelU:'d  after  tlie  hi-torie 
ClennnnL  which  Fullon  in  ISOH  had  hiunched  upon  the  Hu<l>on. 
Koo.sevelt  himself  pilotrd  the  hoat  on  her  maiden  trip  to  New 
Orleans.    She  started  from  riltshnr<r  on  Octoher  30,  1811. 

Possibly  no  qneerer-lookin^  craft,  save  the  more  preposterous 
of  Chinese  junks,  ever  carried  j)asscn<rers  or  frei<rht.  The  Sew 
Orleans  was  llfi  feet  long,  with  a  20-foot  heani  and  a  cylinder 
34  inches  in  diameter.  Shaped  like  a  coastwise  schooner,  her 
prow  was  lon;^  and  narrow,  ller  wlu^el  was  astern.  She  carried 
two  masts  and  a  loni;  hows})rit.  Her  hull  was  painted  a  vivid 
sky-])lue,  and  her  S(juare-huilt  portholes  were  battened  with  niilk- 
whiie  doors.  Her  passenger  cabins  one  forward  for  men  and  one 
abaft  for  the  women — were  small  and  comfortless. 

All  Pittsburg  turned  out  to  see  this  strange  craft  hegin  her 
voyage.  'J'he  people  liiird  the  bank  and  rent  the  air  with  tluir 
acclamations.  1\\\  had  any  real  belief  that  she  would  ever 
return  or  even  rca(  h  lier  destination.  l\o<»seveIt  was  taking  wiiSi 
him  his  newly-wedded  wife,  against  the  protest  of  relatives  ami 
friends.  She,  at  least,  had  faith  in  her  husband  and  his  l>o;it. 
AVhcn  (  jjuinnati  was  reached,  two  d;iy>  later,  the  citizens  were 
prepared  to  give  them  a  rousing  reception.  r>ut  Louisville.  Kv., 
where  the  Sew  Orlcdiis  arrived  on  November  3.  was  ahsolutelv 
nnprepared.  The  good  ])eopIe  were  thrown  into  a  ]ianic  hy  the 
churning  of  the  ))addh'-wheel,  the  glare  of  the  engine  tins,  and 
the  roar  and  hi<s  of  e-cnpini:  steam.  Some  of  them,  we  are  loM 
hy  letters  which  remain,  iled  incontinently  to  the  woods  Lot 
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safety.  Many  believed  that  the  confusion  was  caused  by  the  great 
comet  of  1811  falling  into  the  Ohio  River  opposite  the  town. 

They  were  finally  reassured,  however,  and  next  day  a  public 
reception  was  tendered  Mr.  Roosevelt  by  the  leading  citizens  of 
the  town.  He  returned  the  compliment  by  inviting  a  number  of 
them  to  share  his  hospitality  on  board  the  New  Orleans, 

Duriug  the  progress  of  the  dinner,  which  was  given  in  the 
men's  cabin  forward,  some  of  the  guests  expressed  their  convic- 
tions that  the  boat  could  never  move  upstream  unaided.  The 
host  made  no  reply,  but  excused  himself  and  stepped  outside  the 
cabin  long  enough  to  give  a  quiet  order.  A  few  minutes  later  his 
guests  were  disconcerted  by  an  ominous  rumbling,  accompanied 
by  unmistakable  motion  of  the  boat.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  smil- 
ingly pledging  their  good  health  in  a  glass  of  his  own  best 
Madeira. 

In  wild  dismay  the  company  rushed  on  deck,  fully  expecting 
to  find  the  boat  broken  from  her  moorings  and  drifting  over  the 
Ohio  River  falls.  Great  was  their  relief  to  find,  upon  gaining 
the  deck,  that  instead  of  being  at  the  mercy  of  the  stream  the 
doughty  little  boat  was  battling  her  way  against  the  swift  cur- 
rent and  making  steady  progress  upward.  Mr.  Roosevelt  had 
taken  this  means  of  dissipating  their  doubts. 

Scenes  of  this  sort  were  repeated  all  along  the  line,  until  the 
New  Orleans  reached  its  geographical  namesake  on  December  24, 
1811. 

After  that,  for  several  years,  the  pioneer  steamhoat  plied  her 
trade  hetween  Natchez  and  New  Orleans,  averaging  about  one 
trip  every  three  weeks.  She  carried  merchandise  and  passen- 
gers at  great  profit.  Her  passenger  rates  were  $18  for  the 
downstream  trip  and  $25  npstrenni.  The  net  profits  of  her  first 
year  are  said  to  have  exceeded  $20,000.  Her  total  cost  for  build- 
ing had  been  $38,000. 

The  end  came  July  13,  1814,  when  the  New  Orleans  landed 
upon  a  snag  two  miles  below  Baton  liouge.  She  had  been  tied 
to  the  bank  overnight,  and  settled  on  the  snag  because  of  a 
fall  in  the  stage  of  the  river.  Ne.xt  morning  tliey  tried  to  warp 
her  ashore,  but  succeeded  only  in  tearing  her  sheathing  so  badly 
that  she  had  to  be  run  ashore  and  made  fast  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay.  As  it  was,  her  passengers  and  crew  barely  man- 
aged to  get  ashore  with  their  belongings  before  she  filled  and 
sank  to  the  bottom,  where  she  defied  all  attempts  to  raise  her. 

This  was  the  first  of  the  accidents  which  afterward  added 
so  much  to  the  notoriety  of  steamboat  traffic  on  the  Mississippi. 
Moreover^  it  was  an  innocent  accident,  whereas  some  of  the  later 
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catastroplies  were  hroiigkt  on  by  criminal  recklessness  in  racing 
one  boat  against  another. 

A  characteristic  episode  <>f  tills  sort  is  thus  reported  in 
the  Illustrated  London  J^ews  Sot  May  15,  1858: 

A  terrible  illustration  of  the  madneaa  of  American  Btoamboat 
racing  is  reported  from  St.  Louis.  The  steauiboat  Ocean  Spray  and 
Hannibal  City  were  racing  on  the  Miaeiasippi,  about  five  miles  from 
that  city,  on  the  22d  of  April,  when  the  former  was  losing  her  ailvan- 
tage.  l^esin  wan  first  thro%\Ti  into  tl»e  furnace,  and  tlu-n  the  mato 
Hiiggested  turpentine.  The  captain  was  by  when  the  order  was  given, 
and  some  of  the  men  went  down  into  the  hold  and  brought  up  a 
barrel  of  turpentine.  The  men  split  a  hole  ill  the  barrel  and 
then,  under  orders  of  the  mate,  dipped  the  fluid  Ottt  and  threw  it 
over  the  coal  that  was  lying  hy.  This  was  not  expeditious  enough, 
and  the  head  of  the  barrel  was  knocked  in.  and  a  bucket  with  a  piece 
of  rope  to  it  was  used  to  dip  out  the  turpentine.  The  barrel  at  this 
time  was  standing  not  more  than  six  feet  from  the  furnace  doors. 
After  dipping  with  the  bucket  and  sprinkling  the  coals,  sticks  of 
wood  were  taken  up  and  their  ends  plunged  into  the  barrel,  and  then 
laid  down  between  the  barrel  and  furnace.  While  lying  there  one  of 
the  firemen,  iu  pulling  out  his  rake,  jerked  a  live  coul,  as  is  supposed, 
on  the  wood,  when  it  biased  up  furiously.  In  attempting  to  throw  the 
barrel  overboard  it  was  upset,  and  the  burning  fluid  spread  over  tlie 
deck  and  poured  in  fiery  torrents  into  tiie  hoUl.  The  Inmt  was  dirt  *  t<  d 
to  the  sliore,  and  those  wlio  could  jumped  on  it:  others  in  the  att»iupt 
were  injured,  and  some  drowned.  One  mother  threw  her  three  children 
one  after  another  to  the  shore:  the  first  struck,  and  was  injured; 
the  two  others  fell  into  the  water,  but  were  rescued.  One  woman 
attempted  to  jump,  but  was  caught  by  her  clothing  and  swung  round 
into  the  Uames,  in  which  she  perished.  In  all  there  were  about  twenty 
lives  lost. 

Moabite  Stone.  In  1868  the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  Klein,  a  Prussian 
missionary,  was  travelling  through  Palestine.  According  to  some 
accounts,  he  heard  from  the  natives,  according  to  others  he  him- 
self made  the  discovery,  of  a  curious  stone  amid  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Dibon,  now  Dliib&n,  in  the  old  land  of  Moab,  east 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  proved  to  be  a  large  thick  slab  of  black 
basalt,  on  one  side  of  which  were  thirty*fonr  straight  lines  of 
writing  in  Semitic  or  Phoenician  characters.  From  the  measure* 
ments  of  Captain  Warren,  an  English  engineer,  the  stone  was 
about  three  feet  five  inches  high  and  one  ^t  nine  inches  wide. 
At  top  and  bottom  it  was  rounded  almost  to  a  semicircle.  Dr. 
Klein  duly  made  known  his  discovery  to  the  European  Society 
of  Jerusalem,  but  no  notice  of  it  was  taken  for  about  a  year, 
when  M.  Clermont-Qanneau,  attach^  of  the  French  consulate, 
at  Jerusalem,  sent  an  Arab  (who  is  said  to  have  risked  his  life 
in  the  attempt)  to  make  a  ''squeeze"  of  the  stone.  This  was 
successfully  done,  but  before  the  paper  was  dry  a  souflile  arose, 
and  the  impression  was  torn  to  tatters.    These  fortunately 
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were  preserved  aud  were  subsequently  pasted  together.  The 
English  authorities  left  the  German  discoverer  in  possession 
of  the  field,  and  the  latter  endeavored  to  purchase  the  stone. 
The  German  government  was,  however,  tardy  in  making  the  bar- 
gain, and  the  negotiations  set  on  foot  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  Moabite  stone  "  unfortunatelv  resulted  in  quarrels  amons 
the  Arab  tribes,  and  led  them  to  believe  that  the  Turks  woula 
make  the  stone  a  pretext  for  interfering  in  the  government  of 
the  country.  They  therefore  endeavored  to  destroy  it  by  light- 
ing a  fire  upon  it,  and  when  it  was  hot  threw  water  upon  it, 
which  broke  it  into  three  lar^e  and  several  small  fragments.  The 
three  large  pieces  were  obtained  by  M.  Ganneau,  while  some  of 
the  smaller  fragments,  obtained  by  Captain  Warren,  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Society.  All  the 
fragments  large  enough  to  allow  impressions  to  be  taken  in 
"  squeeze  pajKjr  ^  were  carefully  copied.  They  were  purchased 
by  the  French  government  for  thirty-two  thousand  francs,  and 
were  transported  to  the  Louvre  at  Paris.  The  alphabet  of  the 
inscription  is  Hebrao-Phcentcian,  the  oldest  known  form  of 
Semitic.  The  language  closely  resembles  Hebrew,  and  it  is 
believed  the  inscription  dates  from  about  920  b.c.  It  is  the  old- 
est  alphabetical  writing  in  existence,  antedating  by  half  a  cen- 
tury any  other  inscription  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  an- 
tiquity and  by  three  centuries  any  inscription  of  its  own  length. 
Xoldke  was  enthusiastic  over  its  historical  value  as  the  only 
original  document  on  the  history  of  Israel  before  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees.  Rawlinson,  however,  deemed  it  valuable  only  on 
tlie  linguistic  side,  by  the  light  that  it  throws  upon  the  Semitic 
language  and  grammar. 

In  the  Revue  Archeologiquc,  for  March  and  June,  1870, 
Ganneau  published  a  j)artially  restored  text  of  the  inscription 
with  a  translation.  Owing  chiefly  to  its  fragmentary  condition, 
the  decipherment  cannot  be  regarded  as  finally  established,  but 
the  labors  of  N5ldke,  Hitzig,  Kiimpf,  Lenormant,  Schlottman, 
Levy,  Wright,  and  others  have  doubtless  determined  its  general 
context. 

A  picture  of  the  stone,  with  a  translation  of  the  inscription, 
may  be  found  in  Scribner's  Monthly  for  May,  1871,  p.  32. 

Molly  Maguires.  Tlio  nnino  n>>iinio(l  by  a  secret  assmMa- 
tion  of  miners  in  the  coal  rofnons  of  Pennsylvania,  wlu)  came 
into  special  prominence  in  1877-78.  The  origin  of  tiie  name  is 
thus  ffiven  : 

At  the  time  when  the  name  of  a  landlord  in  Ireland  was 
a  synonym  of  cruelty,  there  lived  in  the  county  Koscommon  an 
old  woman  named  Molly  Maguire.   She  had  a  small  holding  of 
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landy  and  struggled  hard  to  bring  up  a  family  of  boys.  The  con- 
stant failure  of  the  crops  made  her  somewhat  tardy  in  paying 
her  renty  and  at  length  the  land  agent — an  unscrupulous  man — 
determined  to  eject  her  from  the  little  home  that  was  so  full 
of  sacred  recollections  to  her.  He  summoned  his  crow-bar 
brigade  " — a  gang  of  men  kept  in  those  days  by  every  land  agent 
for  the  purpose  of  evicting  tenants^  throwing  the  houses  over  the 
heads  of  those  who  refused  to  leave,  and  seising  the  cattle  of 
others  for  rent — and  went  to  the  shieling  of  Molly  Maguire. 
The  gray-haired  matron  was  alone  at  her  spinning-wheel  when 
the  cruel  gang  came.  They  commanded  her  to  leave;  but  m> 
attached  was  she  to  the  old  hearth,  so  heart-broken  at  the  pro^ 
pect  of  eviction,  that  she  said  she  would  die  first,  and  refused 
to  be  dragged  from  the  hut.  The  brigade  then  commenced 
the  work  of  destruction,  and  soon  hurled  the  cottage  over  the 
prostrate  form  of  old  Mrs.  Maguin-,  who  was  killed  in  the 
ruins.  The  cnicl  act  stirred  the  pojmlar  sentiment  to  a  wliito 
heat,  and  at  tiie  old  woman's  wake  a  few  desperate  men  pledged 
themselves  to  revenge  her  death.  Headed  hy  two  of  ^lolly 
Maguire's  sons,  thev  handed  themselves  into  a  soeietv,  to  whicli 
they  gave  the  murdered  woman's  name,  and  for  some  time  the 
most  dreadful  atrocities  were  ])erj)<'t rated.  The  introduction  of 
the  Molly  ^laguire  movement  into  the  coal  regions  occurred  about 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  It  was  revived  i)y  some  dissatistie<l 
and  desperate  miners  for  the  purpose  of  having  revenge  on  iniiio 
bosses  and  others  in  authority  in  and  around  the  colleries,  and 
received  its  title  from  some  of  the  old  Irish  workmen. 

Monkey,  Heraldic.  Though  man's  Lenealogieal  tree,  if  we 
are  to  credit  the  evolutionists,  is  intimately  complicated  with 
that  of  our  cousins  the  monkevs,  onlv  one  monkey  is  known 
in  lieraldry.  But  that  monkey  is  triplets,  or  a  trinity  if  you 
will.  For  the  explanation  of  this  paradox,  sec  Curtis*s  One 
Irish  Sumnu'r."  '*  On  the  Ijeinster  coat  of  arms,"  says  this 
authority,  are  three  monkeys  standing  with  plain  collar  and 
chained;  motto  Crom-a-hoo  To  Victory'').  This  is  the 
only  coat  of  arms,  I  am  told,  that  has  ever  home  a  monkey  in 
the  design.  It  was  adopted  by  John  Fitzthomas  Fitzgerald,  in 
131(i,  for  romantic  reasons.'' 

Here  are  the  reasons.  \Yhen  this  Fitzgerald,  who  succeeded 
to  the  family  title  of  Earl  of  Leinster,  was  an  infant,  ho  was 
nursed  in  the  castle  of  Woodstock,  now  owned  by  the  Duke  of 
^larlborough.  The  castle  caught  fire.  In  the  confusion  the  child 
was  forgotten,  and  when  the  family  and  servants  remembered 
him  and  started  a  search  they  found  the  nurseiy  in  ruins. 

But  on  one  of  the  towers  waa  a  gigantic  ape>  a  pet  of  the 
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famUy,  carefully  holding  the  .young  earl  in  iU  anns.  The 
animal  with  extraordinary  intelUgence  had  crawled  through  the 
smoke^  rescued  the  baby,  and  carried  it  to  the  top  of  the  tower. 

When  the  Earl  had  grown  to  manhood,  he  discarded  the 
family  coat  of  arms  and  adopted  the  monkeys  for  his  crest,  and 
they  have  been  retained  to  this  day.  Wherever  you  find  the  toirb 
of  a  Fitzgerald  you  will  see  the  monkeys  at  the  feet  of  the  effigy 
or  under  the  inscription. 

A  similar  story,  however,  is  told  of  an  Earl  of  Kildare,  who 
was  called  ^  Appach  because  he  was  saved  by  an  ope  from  fire. 
But  it  is  one  of  a  large  cycle  of  myths  which  find  a  common 
origin  in  a  Persian  legend  that  has  travelled  to  be  the  nursery 
tale  of  the  dog  Gellert  in  Wales.  Kev.  Moncure  D.  Conway,  in 
an  article  on  Mnnich  The  Cily  of  the  Littie  Monk,''  Harper's 
Magazine,  vol.  xliv.),  preserves  another  curious  analogue.  A 
dealer  in  curiosities  in  Munich,"  he  says,  '^showed  me  a  copy 
of  an  image  which  for  centuries  had  been  on  the  top  of  a  Qothic 
tower  in  the  old  court  of  Ludwig  der  Strengc  (1255).  This 
image  was  that  of  an  ape  with  a  child  in  itft  arms.  The  legend 
was  that  a  pet  ape  belonging  to  a  duke  had  Hcized  his  master's 
infant,  to  rescue  it  from  a  f)ig  which  had  entered  the  room  when 
the  cldld  was  alone,  and,  passing  through  a  window,  climbed 
the  tower,  where  it  stood  holding  the  infant  above  a  dizzy  height 
There  was  great  terror;  but  the  ape  brought  the  babe  down 
again  safely,  and  the  duke  commemorated  the  deed  by  having 
the  figure  carved  there  where  it  stood  so  long." 

Then  there  is  Hilda's  Tower  in  The  Marble  Faun,"  which 
before  Hawthorne  rechristened  it  was  called  the  Torre  della 
Scimia,  or  Monkey's  Tower.  Hawthorne  says  nothing  about 
the  origin  of  the  perpetual  lamp  kept  burning  before  the  image 
of  the  Madonna,  thus  explained  by  Italian  legend : 

In  this  tower  once  lived  a  man  who  had  a  favorite  ape.  One 
day  this  creature  seized  upon  a  baby,  and,  rushinir  to  the  summit, 
was  seen  from  below,  by  tbe  a^ronizi'd  parents,  ]>erched  upon  the 
battlements,  and  balancin*;  tlieir  eliild  to  and  fro  over  tbe  abyss. 
They  made  a  vow  in  tbeir  terror  that,  if  tbe  baby  were  restored 
in  safety,  they  would  make  provision  tbat  a  lamp  should  burn 
ni^ibtly  for  ever  before  an  image  of  the  Virgin  on  tbe  summit. 
Tbe  monkey,  without  relaxing  its  bold  of  tbe  infant,  slid  down 
the  wall,  and,  bounding  and  grimacing,  laid  the  child  at  its 
mother's  feet.  Thus  a  lamp  always  burns  upon  tbe  battlements 
before  an  image  of  the  Madonna. 

Monkeys  of  Gibraltar.  A  carefully  protected  tribe  of  apes 
inhabit  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar.  They  are  practically  tame  and 
have  a  chief  that  is  known  about  the  garrisons  as  Major/' 
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There  is  a  saying  among  the  dwellers  of  the  fortress  to  the 
effect  that  it  were    hetter  to  kill  the  governor  than  Major.'* 

There  are  only  ahoiit  20  left  of  this  hand  of  monkeys,  which 
in  some  mysterious  m<nnner  came  ov(t  from  Africa  nuniy  years 
ago  and  claimed  citizenship  in  Europe.  They  are  protccti'd  hy 
martial  law,  and  any  addition  hy  birth  to  their  numhtr  is  care- 
fully chronicled  and  announced  in  the  local  paper.  Tlie  apes 
change  their  pla^e  of  residence  from  the  higliest  peaks  of  the 
rock  to  lower  and  more  sheltered  portions  and  l)aek  again,  ai  cord- 
ing  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  They  show  their  sense  of  humor 
by  throwing  stones  at  the  soldiers,  hut  they  are  often  not  seen 
for  weeks  at  a  time  save  in  the  early  morning. 

A  few  years  aixo,  on  account  of  the  diminishing  numbers 
of  these  animals,  some  apes  were  procured  from  Barhary  and 
tnrned  loose  upon  the  rock.  But  the  resident  monkeys  killed 
them  all.  Although  so  fierce  to  intruders  of  their  own  kind, 
they  never  attack  human  beings^  and  are  greatly  beloved  and 
esteemed. 

Moresnet,  a  small  neutral  State,  area  not  (piite  1400  acre^. 
lying  on  the  borders  of  Prussia  and  Belgium  4  miles  8.  W.  of 
Ai.\'-la-Chapelle. 

When  Central  Europe  was  partitioned  in  1815,  after  the 
fall  of  Xaf)oleon  at  Waterloo,  and  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Prus-i.i 
each  took  its  allotted  share,  a  disj)ute  arose  ahout  this  narrow 
strip  of  territory.  Then,  as  now,  ^loresnet  consisted  largely  of 
a  mountain  under  which  lay  and  still  lie  the  very  valuable  zine 
mines  owned  hy  the  Vielle  Montague  Company,  which  is  a  Bel- 
|dan  uudertaking.  Because  these  mines  were  in  activity  and 
the  company  could  not  agree  to  a  partition,  the  matter  was  laid 
over  for  settlement  in  the  future,  and  in  the  mean  time  two 
commissioners  were  appointed,  one  residing  at  Verviers  in  Bel- 
gium and  the  (»ther  in  Aix-la-Chapelle,  or  Aachen,  in  Rhenish 
Prussia,  who  should  jointly  appoint  a  burgomaster  to  govern 
the  place  so  far  as  it  might  need  a  government. 

The  burgomaster  agreed  upon  was  an  upright  man,  who 
appointed  aR  his  justice  a  man  of  his  own  kidney.  The  justice's 
head-quarters  were,  in  the  American  phrase,  ''under  his  hat.** 
He  went  about  town  and  held  court  wherever  he  happened  to  lie 
when  his  service  as  justice  was  required,  which,  happily,  was  not 
often.  When  complaint  was  made  to  him,  he  would  listen 
patiently  and  attentively,  and  when  the  complainant  had  finished 
this  statement,  His  Honor  would  whistle  some  favorite  air,  and 
thus  take  time  to  revolve  the  matter  in  his  mind.  In  deciding 
he  never  argued  the  case,  but  his  judgments  were  always  intelli- 
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gible  and  fair,  iiisoniucli  that  tliev  were  never  e.\(ej)ted  to  or 
iippealed  from  during  all  his  term  of  thirty-five  year?. 

Moroj:net  liad  no  arniv  or  navy  to  pay,  there  was  no  ciistoni- 
lion^o,  nor  were  the  people  taxed  on  what  they  eonsiinu'd.  Trade 
wa<  free.  The  onlv  poliec  thev  had  was  one  watchman,  who 
traversed  the  bur<jh  at  night  when  the  weather  was  not  to<)  in- 
clement. The  entire  annual  hndgct  was  less  than  $550.  That 
sum  suflieed  for  the  schools  an»l  the  roads. 

But  at  the  end  of  these  thirty-five  years  the  good  old  hurgo- 
master  died,  and  was  huried,  as  he  had  desired,  with  his  fac^ 
toward  the  mountain.    A  new  hurgoniaster,  of  foreign  hirth,  \va< 
npyw)iiited  to  the  old  man's  place.    This  new  man  was  ainhitious. 
Jle  seems  to  have  cherished  the  idea  that  his  mission  wn<  t  )  get 
ricli,  honestly  perhaps  if  he  could,  hut  to  get  rich.     His  first 
venture  was  in  making  mineral  water  and  selling  it  as  natural 
Avater.    In  this  he  did  not  succeed.    The  fraud  was  expriscd. 
His  next  venture  was  to  sell  the  monopoly  of  a  faro  hank  ai 
^loresnet,  to  aceom[)lish  which  he  visited  l/ondon  and  Paris  and 
some  other  great  cities,  and  told  those  whom  he  prevailecl  upon 
to  listen  to  him  what  a  nice,  quiet  place  ^[oresnet  was  to  play 
faro  in.    Xohody  could  interfere  with  such  purchaser  hut  him- 
self, and,  of  course,  he  wouldn't.    Kut  before  he  had  secured 
a  purchaser  the  scandal  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Belgian 
and  German  authorities,  and  hy  two  scratches  of  a  ]>en  the  little 
hurgh,  with  its  two  thousand  people,  was  given  a  more  formal 
administration,  composed  of  a  burgomaster  and  a  council  of 
ten  mendjcrs.    On  one  side  of  the  front i»T  is  Prussian  Moresnet, 
with  some  700  inhabitants,  on  the  other  is  Belgian  Moresnet.  with 
abont  1300.    The  profit  of  the  customs  is  divided  between  the 
two  countries.    The  inhabitants  of  the  divided  citv  individually 
elect  whether  they  will  perform  military  service  for  l*russia  or 
for  Belgium,  and  also  whetluM-  they  will  accept  the  juriiidiction 
of  the  Prussian  or  the  Belgian  courts. 

Mortgage-  The  oldest  investment  on  earth  is  the  real-estate 
mortgage.  In  ancient  Babylon,  ">?100  years  before  Christ,  in  the 
reign  of  King  Khamnuiragas,  money  was  loaned  on  mortgage, 
while  the  great  Babylonian  banking  house  of  the  Egihi  family, 
founded  about  t)00  ]\.c.,  invested  large  sums  in  mortgages  on  both 
citv  and  farm  property.  The  mortgages  have  been  recorded  on 
bricks,  which  were  preserved  in  the  contemporarv  safe-deposit 
vaults, — great  earthenware  jars  buried  in  the  earth, — and  have 
heeii  dug  up  in  our  day  to  show  the  arcliasologist  wheii^  where, 
and  how  the  mortgage  originated. 

Mother  Carey  and  Her  Chickens.  "  Mother  Carey's 
cbicken«''  aad  ''Bioxmy  petreU"  ar«  names  applied  hy  sailors 
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to  the  sea-fowl  whieh  ornithologists  know  as  Thalasidroma 
pelagica^  It  is  the  smallest  of  all  weh-footed  birds,  sooty  black 
in  color,  with  a  little  white  on  wings  and  tail,  and  so  thoroughly 
given  Tip  to  an  Eskimo  diet  of  fish  and  whale-blubber  that  it 
emits  an  unpleasant  odor.  Mother  Caroy  "  may  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  Mater  cara  (Latin  for  *' Dear  Mother"),  as  birds  of 
this  class,  which  are  thought  to  give  friendly  warnings  of  com- 
ing storms,  are  popularly  regarded  as  messengers  from  the  Virgin 
Mary.  Thus,  the  halcyon  (7.1'.),  which  has  been  in  a  measure 
identified  with  the  dtory  petrel,  is  familiarly  known  to  the  French 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast  as  routeaU'  de  Noire  Dame  (*^our 
Lady's  bird")  and  to  the  Sardinians  as  uceJIo  pescaiora  Santa 
Maria  (''Holy  Clary's  fishing  bird").  Incidentally  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  '^petrel"  is  probably  a  corruption  of  Peter 
(Latin  Petrns,  Italian  Pieiro)^  in  allusion  to  the  enstom  of 
walking  on  the  water  which  kins  the  fowl  to  the  less  expert 
apostle. 

Yarrell  contends  that  the  name  "  Mother  Carey's  chickens  " 
was  iirst  bestowed  upon  the  stormy  petrel  by  Captain  Carteieifs 
sailors,  and  he  suggests  tliat'it  may  have  been  the  name  of  some 
celebrated  old  hag  whoi^e  memory  they  thus  jocosely  perpetuated. 
The  mater  cara  etymology,  however,  is  all  the  more  plausible 
when  we  remember  the  great  power  over  the  sea  attributed  by  the 
Cnthi^lic  chiireh  to  the  Holv  Mother  whom  the  sailor  invokes  as 
"  SteUa  Maris,"  "  Star  of  the  Sea." 

Placft  mare,  Maris  Stella! 

Ne  involvat  nos  procella 

Et  tenipestns  obvia. 
("Calm  the  waves.  O  St«r  of  the  Sea. 
So  that  they  may  not  engulf  our  ship. 
And  disiMTse  the  storms.**) 

Jack  Tar  is  as  full  of  superstition  as  the  Greek  sailor  of 
the  time  of  Aristophanes,  two  thousand  years  ago.  Peithetairos, 
in  "  The  Birds/'  says,  "  Some  one  of  the  birds  shall  alwajrs 
foretell  to  him  that  consults  them  about  the  voyage:  *now  sail 
not;  there  will  bo  a  tempest;'  *now  sail ;  there  will  be  profit/  " 
In  the  same  spirit  Alexander  was  led  on  to  a  victory  over  his 
great  adversary,  Darius,  by  the  encouraging  flight  of  an  eagle, 
and  Eomuhis  ''builded  his  kingdom  by  flying  of  fowls  and 
sooth-saying." 

Pennant,  in  his  Zoology,"  affirms  that,  the  great  awk  bavin.!? 
been  observed  by  seamen  never  to  wander  beyond  soundings, 
"they  are  accustomed  to  direct  their  vossels  by  it>i  nppcarance, 
being  araured  they  are  not  very  remote  from  land.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  sudden  sight  of  a  flock  of  stormy  petrels  fills  tlie  sailoi 
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with  forebodings.  Observation  has  taiiglit  him  that,  when  this 
bird  becomes  unusually  rapid  iii  its  movements,  it  is  providen- 
tially bestirring  itself  to  gather  food,  that  it  may  return  to  its 
home  on  the  shore  before  the  storm  breaks." 

Therefore  it  is  that  quantities  of  these  birds,  invisible  at  other 
times,  gather  around  a  vessel  during  or  just  before  a  storm,  to 
catch  any  particles  of  food  that  may  be  thrown  overl^oard,  or  to 
pick  up  the  small  fish,  molluscs,  and  other  animals  whieh  the 
agitated  ocean  brings  in  abundance  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Descending  now  into  the  deeper  valleys  of  the  a])yss  and  now 
scarcely  vouching  the  foamy  crest  of  the  highest  wave,  they  dart 
hither  and  thither,  in  apparent  delight,  and  wot  not  of  the  mm- 
givings  with  which  the  poor  sailor  watches  their  performances. 

Yet,  though  generally  regarded  as  ominous  of  evil,  sailors 
have  a  superstitious  dread  of  injuring  the  Mother  Carey  chickens, 
believing  that  they  ar^  witches  or  that  each  contains  the  soul 
of  some  shipwrecked  mariner.  As  they  are  ever  hastintr  and 
never  resting,  the  French  call  them  ames  damnts,  or  damnetl 
souls/^ 

Tn  contradistinction  to  Mother  Carey's  chickens,  the  great 
black  petrel  is  known  as  "  Mother  Carey's  goose."  When  it 
sncws,  the  sailors  say  "  Mother  Carey  is  plucking  her  goose." 
This  petrel  is  frequent  in  the  Paciiic  Oc«an.  It  is  a  ravenous 
feeder  upon  dead  whales. 

In  history  the  name  "  ^lotber  Carev's  ciuckens  "  has  been 
extended  to  the  mobs  which  thronged  the  streets  of  Paris  during 
the  first  great  French  Revolution,  because  their  ap|)earance  was 
the  foreboding  of  woe,  the  heralding  of  a  tumult  and  political 
stormy  weather. 

Mouse*  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  tales  about  the 
possibilities  of  mouse  domestication  was  told  in  so  sober  and 
reliable  a  paper  as  the  London  Speciator.  It  came  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  from  a  correspondent. 

A  lady  living  in  my  liouac  in  the  country  announced  to  me  one 
day  that  she  had  tamed  a  family  of  mice,  consisting  of  a  father  and 
mother  and  seven  young  mouse  children,  who  had  made  tlieir  nest  in 
the  partially  decayed  sash-frame  of  the  window  in  her  first-lloor  IkmI- 
room,  which  had  an  o[M'nin<^  on  to  the  sill  outside.  She  fnrtlicr  statccl 
that  she  could  identify  each  of  the  members  of  this  family,  and  could 
induce  them  to  come  at  her  call  and  fee<l  out  of  her  hand.  These 
statements  appeared  so  incredible  that  I  felt  compelled  to  express  my 
disbelief  in  them  in  the  ahsenee  of  personal  proof  of  their  ▼eracity, 
and  she  therefore  requfstod  nie  to  arrompany  lier  to  her  room,  tliorc 
to  receive  such  evidence  as  would  satisfy  my  doubts.  I  wont  and  stood 
with  her  close  to  the  open  window,  and  she  called  the  mict>  by  tlu; 
names,  "  Jim,"  Tom,"  **  Jack/'  and  so  on,  to  which  she  asserted  that 
she  had  accustomed  them,  and  I  saw  them  come,  one  by  one,  on  to  the 
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window  ledge,  where  thejr  ate  bread  out  of  her  hand,  and  sijbsequently 
out  of  my  own,  not  timidly,  but  as  if  in  full  assurance  of  safety. 

On  the  afternoon  of  tlu>  same  day  I  had  a  small  tennis  party  in 
the  garden  on  to  wliith  tliis  iM  tlroom  looktMl.  My  cousin,  wliM-io  Chris- 
tian name  iH  Jim,  w&s  pluyinj;  tennis,  and  sevt-ral  of  the  parly,  im  hul- 
ing  myself,  were  sitting  in  the  garden  beneath  the  mouse  window, 
when  afternoon  tea  was  brought  out  to  us,  and  I  called  loudly  **  Jim,^ 
"  Jim,"  several  times,  to  communicate  that  fact  to  my  cousin.  At  the 
third  or  fourth  call  fiomothin^  ran  across  the  path,  and  one  of  th^* 
partly  impulsively  threw  his  low  hat  i.t  it,  and  killed  what  we  found 
to  be  a  mouse. 

The  mouse-tamer  was  not  of  the  party,  and  knew  nothing  of  the 
occurrence,  to  which  indeed  none  of  us  attached  more  than  a  passing 
importance.  Tlie  next  morning,  however,  still  in  ijrnorance  of  the 
incident,  she  diHtressedlv  informed  us  that  her  litth'  "Jim''  lia  1 
disappeared  from  her  family,  and  tliat,  althougli  tlie  others  appeared 
as  usual  at  her  call,  he  remained  absent;  and  I  know  that  he  never 
reappeared. 

David   Button,  a  iiineiccntli-eentiiry   Soot,  conceived  tlie 
ingenious  idea  of  utilizinir  nioiisc-jiowor  in  machincrv. 

Ill's  attention  liad  hocn  attracted  to  certain  t  ns  and  trinket*: 
manufactured  In'  the  inmates  of  a  French  j)ris(>n,— (sp«'cially 
a  little  toy  hou!?e,  witli  a  wheel  in  the  gable  that  was  set  in  rapi<l 
motion  by  a  common  house-mouse.  He  bought  one  for  himself, 
and  then  sat  down  to  consider  bow  the  '*  half-ounce  power  *'  of 
a  mouse  could  be  turned  to  practical  account.  He  decided  to 
experiment  in  the  manufacture  of  sewing  thread. 

An  ordinary  mouse,  he  ascertained,  would  average  a  run 
of  101/.  niiles  per  day.  He  secured  two  extraordinary  mice  that 
(  ould  do  the  distance  of  IJ^  miles  in  that  time.  He  caleulate<l 
that  a  half-penny's  worth  of  oatmeal  porridge  would  suffice  to 
fe(Ml  each  for  35  days,  during  which  time  it  wouid  make  3G2  miles. 
Then  he  con8tructed  a  miniature  mill  wherein  a  mouse  could 
twist,  twine,  and  from  100  to  120  threads  a  day,  making 
IQi/j  miles  a  day's  work.  In  five  weeks,  or  35  days,  each  mou^-'e 
made  3350  threads  25  inches  long.  Xow,  a  woman  was  paid  a 
penny  for  every  hank  made  in  \ho  ordinary;  the  mouee.  t]ieref.>re 
was  worth  eighteen  cents  a  week  to  its  owner.  Allowing  for  l)oa  rd 
and  machinery,  each  mouse  brousrht  in  a  yearly  profit  of  $1..')0. 
Having  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  bis  plan,  the  inventor 
was  preparing  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  his  enterprise  by  sotting 
up  10,000  of  these  mouse-mills  when  he  was  stricken  down  by 
death. 

One  would  hardly  expect  so  huge  an  animal  as  the  elephant 
should  be  scared  by  so  diminutive  an  object  as  a  mouse.  Vet 
so  it  is.  Touring  some  experiments  made  in  a  menagerie  to  dis- 
cover the  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  animals,  it  was  foun<l  that  an 
elephant  spotted  a  mouse  the  moment  it  was  put  into  his  ^« 
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clojJiin'.  \\\'  pwi'  ininu'diato  cNick'nce  of  fear.  With  one  of  his 
ftH't  lie  couM  liave  ^ina>ht'd  the  intruder  into  jelly.  Instead, 

stood  for  a  few  moments  moti:)nK*ss  and  apparently  helpless 
with  fear.  Not  until  tlie  mouse  was  removed  eould  the  elephant 
be  pai  ilied.    Xf)t  for  hours  diil  he  re;^ain  his  norniiil  spirits. 

Other  animals  an-  afraid  of  miee.  A  Ren<:al  ti^^^er  tremhled 
and  utteretl  Ions:  and  mournful  howls  the  while  a  mouse  was  in  its 
ca;re.  Two  rats  introduced  into  a  lion's  cage  nearly  drove  his 
majestv  into  fits. 

Manv  exfdanations  have  heen  offered  for  this  dislike  and 
terror  tiiat  the  larger  animals  exhibit  toward  rats  and  mice. 
Possibly,  it  is  urged,  the  rodents  have  a  peculiarly  pungent  smell 
to  whirh  their  superior*;  object.  It  was  found,  however,  that  a 
puma  had  no  sueli  fastidiousness.  When  a  rat  was  introduced 
into  her  cage»  the  huge  cat  made  one  spring  and  that  rat  was  no 
more ! 

A  female  writer  in  Ijondon  Woman  pves  an  analytieal  de- 
scription of  the  sensations  aroused  in  female  ])reasts  hy  the 
riflieulus  mva.  A  mouse  in  the  ehnmhor  of  Marat,  this  ladv 
helicTes,  would  have  deterred  Charlotte  Corday  from  her  dread 
purpose:  and  the  tail  of  one  Popping  opportunely  from  the  earr- 
ing of  TuUia's  chariot  would  have  prevent<vl  her  from  driving 
over  her  father's  eorpse.  "Who  ean  douht."  she  asks,  "that 
Cleopatra  and  the  other  swarthy  Egyptian  beauties  held  the 
sacred  eat  in  special  veneration  on  aeeount  of  the  part  he  played 
in  ridding  them  of  their  pet  aversion  ?  Everv  one  knows  Hiat 
if  a  cat  has  a  weakness  it  is  for  a  plump,  well-matured  mouse, 
and  puss  has  perhaps  for  this  reason  earned  the  affections,  because 
the  jrratitude,  of  our  sex. 

"The  story  of  a  prisoner  who  was  cheered  in  captivity  by 
a  mouse  is  familiar  to  us  all — hut  the  prisoner  was  a  man. 
Equally  familiar  is  the  fable  of  the  fateful  mouse  which  gnawed 
the  net,  but  a^rain — the  prisoner  is  said  to  have  been  a  lion,  not  a 
lioness.   I  believe  there  is  a  mutual  antipathy  between  them. 

Most  women  have  experienced  the  sensation.  You  are  sit- 
tin"-  alone,  readin*?,  playins",  writing,  paintinor,  or  working.  Sud- 
denly you  instinctively  feel  a  sensation  of  horror  of  some  evil 
influence  that  is  present  but  as  yet  unseen.  You  lift  your  eyes. 
You  behold,  ^rlidin^^  over  the  carpet  towards  you,  without  noise, 
apparently  without  the  trouble  of  walking,  a  mouse.  It  stops, 
it  fascinates  you.  You  drop  your  book,  your  music,  your  brush, 
your  needle,  whatever  it  may  be,  but  you  make  no  other  sound. 
You  feel  your  blood  freeze,  and  your  limbs  slowly  paralyze,  your 
heart  stops  beating,  your  breath  ceases,  a  cold  chill  creeps  over 
you.  In  your  imagination  you  feel  the  soft  touch  of  an  anqy 
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of  mice  riinninj;^  rnces  over  your  f.u  <•  and  hands  and  niakinj! 
nests  in  your  l)ark  hair.  You  start  to  your  foet  .  .  .  and 
then    .    .    .    well,  wouk'u  take  these  thintrs  so  differently. 

"Are  women  afraid  of  mice  simply  hccause  it  is  born  in 
them?  There  is  no  reason  whv  wi*  should  he  afraid  of  them,  hut 
the  fact  remains  that  wo  are,  and  I  liave  long  since  resigned 
myself  to  the  fact  as  an  evil  for  which  there  is  no  reme<ly.*' 

This  writer  is  evidently  unfamiliar  with  the  explanatiun.'i 
offered  l)y  evolutionists. 

Moving  Pictures.  "Movin^r  pictures"  it  18.  Despite  all 
the  efforts  of  dictionary  makers,  the  great  puhlic  lias  refused  to 
aeee|)t  the  various  Greek  compounds  invented  hy  Mr.  I'Mison 
and  his  rivals.  Cinematograph/'  **  kinetoscoi>e,"  and  hio- 
gra})h,*' — all  have  gone  the  way  that  flesh  goes,  or  survive  only 
as  fossil  remains  in  the  queer  departments  of  lexicographical 
museums. 

"  Moving  pictures  it  is.  The  term  is  no  novelty,  though  it 
has  been  newly  applied  to  a  new  thing.  It  goes  hack  to  the  first 
decade  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  as  familiar  then  a^  it 
is  now  in  the  twentieth,  and  it  was  first  applied  to  souietliing 
vaguely  analogous  to  the  present  moving  picture. 

This  was  a  large  mechanical  toy  or,  if  you  will,  a  panorama 
with  moving  figures,  which  was  invcnttMl  hy  a  (icrman,  Jactthur* 
Morian,  and  exhihiti d  in  England  hy  the  popular  comedian 
Pinkethman.  An  a<lvertisemont  in  the  I^)n(h)n  Daily  Conmni 
for  May  9,  1700,  characterizes  it  as  "The  Most  Famous  Artifi- 
cial and  Wonderful  Movin<r  Picture  that  ever  came  from  Ger- 
many," and  a  handhill  which  was  contemporaneously  distributed 
describes  it  as  follows : 

Part  of  tliit  line  Pieinre  reprgacnto  a  Landikip,  and  the  othir 
part  the  Water  or  Sea:  in  the  Landttkip  you  see  a  Town,  out  of  the 

Gratis  of  which  cometh  a  v'oach  riding  over  a  Bridge  through  the 
Country,  behind,  befon'  and  between  the  Trees  till  out  of  sight;  coming 
on  the  Hridgo  a  Gentleman,  sitting  on  the  Coach,  civilly  salutes  the 
Spectating  Company,  the  turning  of  the  Wheels  and  notions  of  the 
Horses  are  plainly  seen  an  if  Natural  and  Alive.  Tliere  eometh  also 
from  tho  Town  (into  a  Ifnntor  on  Horseback,  witli  bis  Doj^ps  U'bind 
liiui,  and  his  Horn  at  bis  t*idc;  eoniinjj  to  tlic  liridjje  be  takctb  up  hia 
Horn  and  blows  it  tliat  it  is  distinctly  heard  by  all  the  8piH;tators. 
Another  Hunter  painted  as  if  sleeping,  and  by  the  said  blowing  of  the 
born  awaking,  riseth  up  bis  Head,  looks  a1>out.  and  then  lays  down  hit 
HeiJ  to  sleep,  to  tbe  (Irent  Ania/cni^nt  an<l  Diversion  of  tbc  Company. 
There  are  also  represented  and  painted.  Country  nien  and  women. 
Travellers,  Cows  and  I'uck  hort»(>s  goin^  aiong  the  Road  till  out  of 
sight.  And  at  a  seeming  distance  on  the  Hills  are  several  WindmiOa 
continually  turning  and  working.  From  a  River  or  Sea-port,  you  see 
aereral  sorts  of  Ships  and  Vessels  putting  out  to  Sea,  which  Ships 
degrees  lessen  to  the  sight  as  they  seem  to  sail  further  off.  ^lany 
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inor«'  varieties  too  lonj;  to  l»e  inserted  liere  are  ])aiiited  and  rejMe.Hentcd 
m  this  Picture  to  the  {greatest  Admiration,  Diveruiou  and  Satisfaction 
of  all  Ingenious  Spectators. 

The  handbill  then  goes  on  to  state  that  the  Artist  Master 
of  this  piece  had  spent  five  years  in  contriving  and  perfecting  it. 
Originally  designed  for  a  present  "  to  a  (ireat  Prince  in  (\qt- 
many,  to  l)c  put  in  his  chiefest  Cabinet  of  greatest  Rarities," 
the  death  of  that  personage  threw  it  back  upon  the  hands  of  the 
maker,  ''who  now  presents  it  to  the  View  and  Diversion  of  all 
iDgenious  Persons." 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  make  out  from  tliis  handbill,  as  well 
as  from  the  advertisements  of  similar  shows  that  followed  in 
great  profusion  during  the  later  eighteenth  century,  whether  the 
figures  were  working  models  or  marionettes* 

But  it  is  most  probable  that  they  were  similar  to  tbosp  figures 
frequently  seen  on  old  clock  faces, — i.e.,  flat  painted  images 
moving  on  a  flat  snrface.  K\Qn  before  this  period,  however, 
spectral  pictures  or  reflections  of  moving  objects  similar  to  those 
of  the  camera  or  the  magic  lantern  are  described,  going  back 
as  far  as  the  fourteenth  century,  but  with  increasing  vagueness 
at  every  step.  Finally  all  these  contrivances  fused  themselves 
into  a  not"' worthy  invention  called  the  "  eidophusikon,"  which 
re])n'-('iited  natural  phenomena  by  moving  pictures  and  was 
exhibited  in  London,  Lisle  Street,  I^eiccster  Square,  April  3, 
1781. 

De  Loutherbourg,  a  painter,  was  the  in\entor.  Later  histo- 
rians have  called  him  a  panoramist,  which  is  incorrect.  The 
pictorial  contrivance  known  as  the  "  panorama  "  was  not  invented 
until  1789,  by  Bobert  Barker,  who  gave  it  that  name. 

Still  more  famous  was  the  "  pliantasmagoria exhibited 
(1802)  in  London  by  Etienne  Gaspard  Kobinson.  We  are  told 
that  spectres,  skeletons,  and  terrific  figures  suddenly  advanced 
upon  the  spectators,  l)ecoming  larger  as  they  approached  them, 
and  finally  vanished  by  appearing  to  sink  into  the  ground.  The 
effects,  of  course,  were  obtain<'d  by  means  of  the  magic  lantern, 
whose  invention  is  attributed  to  Athanasius  Kireher  (1(*>4G), 
but  which  was  not  made  in  Kniriand  until  about  ISOo.  Ip.  1811 
the  magic  lantern  was  first  used  for  special  scenic  cfTccts  .n  the 
production  of    The  Flying  Dutchman    at  the  Adclphi  The.  're. 

The  first  device  specially  intended  to  produce  the  illu-^ion  of 
motion  was  the  phenakistoscope,  invented  by  Plateau,  of  Ghent, 
in  1832.  It  is  thus  described:  "A  circular  disk  having  radial 
slits  round  its  periphery  was  blackened  on  one  side,  while  on  the 
other  were  drawn  or  paintc  d  ihc  various  ])hases  of  motion  to  be 
represented.    On  holding  the  disk  in  front  of  a  mirror,  with 
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the  blackened  side  to  tlio  eye,  and  revolving  it  on  its  axii,  a  mov- 
ing picture  was  seen  l>y  lookin*:  throu«rh  the  slits." 

Here  evidently  was  an  ant iei pation  of  the  ehildreu's  jiaiiic 
known  as  tlio  zoelmpe,  or  wlieel  of  life,  whieh  in  its  ]>erfeete<l 
form  was  not  introchieed  until  1815.  ''i'liis.  as  many  people  may 
remcnilHT,  consisted  of  a  cylindrical  box,  open  on  tnj)  and  revolv- 
ing on  a  stand,  liound  its  side  were  cut  vertical  slits.  Pietures 
of  men  and  animals  at  successive  stages  in  the  nKnt'ments  of 
running,  leai)ing,  or  flying  were  arranged  on  a  long  strip  of 
paper,  and  this  in  turn  was  ])laced  around  the  inside  of  the 
cylinder  and  insf^ected  throuL'h  the  slits  as  the  machine  revolved. 

Almost  simultaneously  Professj»r  Philipstal  brought  out  his 
improved  pbantasmagoria  at  the  Lyceum  'rheatrt\  The  figures 
w^ere  mad(»  rapidly  to  increase  and  decrease  in  size,  to  a<Ivance 
and  retreat,  dissolve,  vanish,  and  pass  into  one  another,  in  a 
manner  then  considered  marvellous. 

And  now  crimes  the  most  important  step  in  the  evolution  of 
the  moving  picture. 

Tn  1885  Jvidward  Muybridge,  with  an  (d(^ctricall v  e;)ntr(illed 
battery  of  cameras,  succeeiled  in  obtaining  a  succession  of 
photographs  of  moving  figures  which  he  copied  on  glass  disks 
and  projected  in  tlie  lantern. 

Mr.  Muybridge  hit  upon  this  idea  almost  by  accident.  He 
had  been  engaged  by  the  late  Leland  Stanford,  then  (iovernor 
of  California,  to  taki'  photographs  of  his  famous  trotter,  Occident, 
the  first  horse  west  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  to  make  a  mile  in 
two  minutes  and  twenty  seconds.  He  snapped  the  horse  from 
every  conceivable  point  of  view  and  in  evcrv  form  of  activity, — 
standing,  pacing,  running,  or  trotting.  Finally  be  conceived 
the  idea  of  taking  a  series  of  snapshots  represent ing  Occident  in 
the  various  pliases  of  conseeuti\e  motion.  He  ])laced  a  number 
of  cameras,  covering  about  a  tenth  of  a  mile,  at  equal  distanci^ 
from  one  another.  I'roni  these  cameras  he  stretched  silk  threads 
across  the  track  at  about  llie  height  of  the  h:)rsj'*s  knee.  One 
after  another,  as  the  threads  were  broken  by  Occident  in  hi*: 
lieadlong  course,  the  cameras  took  a  snapshot  of  that  particular 
stage  of  progress.  P)V  ])utting  tlu*  sjiapshots  together  and  ritTling 
them  with  the  thinnb.  a  perfect  picture  of  the  horse  in  m(»tinn 
was  obtained.  Tn  ISSo  ^fuybridge  sailed  for  England,  and 
there,  in  collection  with  other  photographers,  he  evolved  the  lirsi 
regular  camera  for  taking  snapshots  by  an  automatic  process. 
Some  of  these  reached  America  in  ISSH,  and  ^ruyl)ridge  himself 
returned  here  in  1887.  Meanwhile  the  patent  otlice  at  VVashin,S^- 
ton  had  begun  to  receive  a  shower  of  anplieations  for  motion- 
picture  apparatus,  both  for  taking  and  projecting  purposes. 
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In  1888  O.  Atwchutz  adapted  the  zoetroiic  for  the  display 
of  photographs  of  animals  in  motion.  He  named  the  arrange- 
ment he  patented  the  "  tach yseope." 

Finally,  in  1893  Thomas  A.  Edison,  after  workin<r.  a?  he 
acknowledges,  fur  half  a  dozen  years  on  tlie  hints  supplied  by 
Muvhridge  and  by  the  zoetrope,  succeeded  in  perfecting  and 
producing  his  "  kinetoscope,''  and  so  reducing  animated  photog- 
raphy to  a  commercial  possibility.  He  announced  that  he  was  at 
work  on  a  complementary  invention  which  he  styled  the  "  kineto- 
graph.**  This  was  to  be  a  combination  of  the  photographic 
c*an)era  and  the  phonograph,  whereby  the  words  of  a  speech  or 
play  were  to  be  recorded  simultaneously  with  photographic 
iniprissions  of  all  the  movements  of  a  sj)eaker  or  the  progressive 
phases  of  an  ac  tion.   This  is  known  to-day  as  the  kinotoplione. 

Music  Store.  Elson's  "  History  of  American  Music,"  echo- 
ing earlier  authoriti*  s,  states  that  tln  re  were  no  musie  stores  in 
this  country  prior  to  the  nineteenth  eenturv.  A  contributor 
to  the  New  York  Xation  (May  I'.hM)  cliallenges  this  state- 
ment by  rpioting  an  a<l\ t  rtisement  that  appeared  in  the  Maryland 
Journal  of  August  (i,  IT'.M,  No.  17*25: 

Musical  l{t  pository,  Mark  t  t-Strrrt,  near  (Hay-Street,  Baltimore. 
J.  C'AHR,  MuHie  Jmportrr,  latkly  kkom  London,  Jirspectf ully  informs 
the  public  that  lu-  has  opened  a  Utore  entirely  in  th<:  Musical  /ou,  anti 

ka8  for  8ALB,  Finger  and  barrel  organs,  double  and  single  kcy'd 
harpeiehorde,  piano  forte  and  common  guitars. 

Mystic  Circle  of  the  Plains.  l?eniin(lers  of  the  h)st  lierds 
of  luifTal(>  are  still  in  existence  in  the  Dakotas  an<l  Montana.  The 
iionie>tea(ler's  plow  now  and  then  turns  up  a  hutFaio  bone,  and 
many  of  the  trails  to  springs  and  creeks  used  to-day  by  ran^i^e 
tattle  are  known  to  have  been  made  oriLnnaliy  hy  ImlValoes.  Oeea- 
sionally  on  tlie  prairies  are  to  be  fonn<l  "  l)ulTalo  Injulders/'  At 
a  distance  ihev  apf)ear  no  dilTei-ent  from  others,  but  closer  inspw- 
tion  shows  them  to  he  snrrounded  hv  a  well-lieaten  troufjh  several 
feet  wide.  These  hmildcrs,  within  tlie  luemorv  of  old  eattle- 
men,  were  used  hy  the  hiitlaloe-j  as  nihhinLr-places  in  their  wander- 
ings over  the  treeh^ss  prairies.  Other  reminders  of  the  lost 
herds  are  the  '*  l)uiralo  wallows,"  great  circular  depressions  com- 
mon on  the  plains,  where  the  ranchers  say  the  buifaioes  formerly 
bunched  together. 

But  the  most  interesting  reminder  of  the  departed  buffalo 
is  the  mystic  circle  of  the  plains  so  familiar  to  the  cattlemen 
of  early  days,  hut  now  becoming  fast  obliterated.  This  circle 
consists  of  a  wide  ^jrecu  l)an<l,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  dun- 
coh)red  stret(  lies  of  prairie,  enclosing  an  area  of  ground  JiO  to  30 
feet  in  diameter. 
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Tn  regard  to  these  circles  and  their  significance.  Harper's 
Weekly  quotes  the  reminiscences  of  an  old  plainsman  intervieweti 
by  one  of  its  contributors.  "In  the  early  eighties,"  said  this 
authority,  wliile  there  were  a  few  herds  of  buffalo  still  roaming 
the  prairies  of  Montana,  I  was  riding  along  one  day,  when  some 
distance  away  I  spied  about  a  dozen  buffaloes  whidi  seemed  to 
be  walking  in  a  circle  in  single  file.  The  strangeness  of  their 
movements  led  me  to  ride  closer.  As  I  approached  I  discovered 
a  bunch  of  calves  inside  the  circle,  and  a  moment  later  perceived 
a  big  gray  wolf  crouched  on  a  knoll  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
away.  The  story  was  plain  enough.  It  was  the  old  tragedy  of 
the  plains,  only  in  what  was  to  me  a  new  setting.  The  wolf  was 
thirsting  for  one  of  the  calves.  The  mother  buffaloes,  in  order 
to  protect  their  young,  had  formed  themselves  in  a  circular  bar- 
rier about  tliem. 

"  As  I  watched  their  manoeuvres,  a  couple  of  unruly  calves 
made  a  sudden  break  in  the  ring.  Quick  as  a  flash  the  wolf  was 
leaping  through  the  grass  towa^  the  breach.  No  sooner  had  he 
started,  however,  than  one  of  the  cows  charged  out  of  the  circle 
and  came  plunging  toward  him  with  her  head  lowered.  It  seemed 
time  for  me  to  take  a  hand,  and,  raising  my  rifle,  I  shot  and 
killed  the  wolf.  The  tragedy  or  near-trag^y  I  had  averted, 
I  learned  afterward,  was  a  common  affair  on  the  plains  and  the 
explanation  of  the  odd  circles  I  had  so  often  wondered  about 

"  A  wolf  with  one  spring  will  hamstring  a  calf  and  render 
it  helpless.  The  buffalo  cows,  well  aware  of  this,  had  learned 
how  to  prevent  a  tragedy  by  forming  a  circular  stockade  about 
their  offspring.  Where  these  rings  remained  so  vividly  green 
for  years  after  one  of  these  battles,  it  is  believed  the  fight 
between  the  herds  and  the  wolves  may  have  been  kept  up  for 
many  hours  or  even  two  and  th^^  days  at  a  time.  Only  when 
in  desperate  need  of  water  did  the  buffaloes  ever  break  the  circle, 
and  then  they  have  been  seen  to  withdraw  in  soldier-like  order, 
goring  the  wolves  to  death  if  they  dared  approach.'^ 
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Names.  Middle  names  were  once  illegal  in  England.  The 
law  is  laid  down  very  definitely  by  Sir  Kdward  Coke  in  his 
FifFt  Institute."  A  man  cannot  have  two  names  of  baptism, 
as  he  may  have  divers  surnames."  Coke  thus  comments  on  his 
own  rule:  'Mt  is  rcfiuisite  that  the  j)urcbaser  l)e  named  by  the 
nnme  of  his  baptism  and  his  surname,  and  that  :?pecial  heed  be 
taken  to  the  name  of  baptism.** 

Knglish  rovalty  itself  had  but  a  single  baptismal  name  until 
the  time  of  William  III,  who  was  a  Dutchman.  The  Stuarts 
dropjx'd  a  not  uncommon  Scotch  habit  of  duplicating  baptismal 
names  when  their  James  VI  mounted  the  English  throne  as 
James  I.  ]\\\t  James's  eldest  son,  who  was,  of  course,  born  in 
Scotland,  and  who  did  not  live  to  sucrci'd  his  father,  was  bap- 
tiz«'d  Henry  Frederick.  Xo  other  child  of  James  bore  two 
Christian  names,  nor  did  any  child  of  Charles  I  save  Henrietta 
Maria,  named  after  her  mother,  a  Frenchwoman. 

The  first  Englishman  to  break  the  r(»cord  seems  to  have 
been  TTenrv  Fre<lerick,  Earl  of  Arundel,  born  in  1(508.  Evi- 
dently lie  was  named  after  the  Scotch-born  Prince  of  Wah^. 
So,  al-u,  was  Sir  Henry  Frederick  Thynne,  who  was  created 
a  baronet  in  1(!41,  but  wliose  birth  date  is  unknown. 

Pseudo-record-breakers  have  in(lee(l  turned  np.  -\  certain 
John  James  Sandilands,  an  English  knight  of  "Malta,  ha.s  been 
cited.  In  the  early  seventeenth  century  he  was  expelled  from 
the  order  on  his  own  confession  of  having  stolen  a  chalice  and  a 
crncifix  from  tlie  altar  of  San  Antonio's  church.  The  date  of 
his  birth  or  bai)ti>ni  is  unknown.  There  is  more  particularity 
in  the  case  of  Thomas  Dooley  Pyp,  whos(?  name  is  said  to  have 
been  discovered  in  the  register  at  Tam worth,  at  the  alleged  date 
of  1570.  Xame  and  date,  however,  have  been  (picried.  the 
latter,  it  is  asserted,  being  really  ](>?!),  while  as  to  the  former, 
the  true  reading  is  suggested  as  Thomas  Dooley  Fil.  pop.—  filiuii 
populi  being  a  common  way  of  entering  illegitimate  children. 

If  you  dismiss  the  Henry  Fredericks,  therefore,  as  mere 
compliments  to  royalty  and  too  accidental  to  establish  a  prece- 
dent, you  must  then  fall  back  upon  a  perfectly  original  anil 
])erfectly  well-attested  double  name,  that  of  Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper,  wlio  was  born  and  bapti/.ed  in  the  year  His 
name,  moreover,  gives  you  a  specimen  of  the  most  fertile  re- 
r:)iirce  of  double  names  in  modern  England.    He  was  called 
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Ashley  as  well  as  Anthony  to  keep  up  the  memory  of  his 
maternal  grandfather.  The  fashion,  now  so  common,  of  turn- 
ing surnames  into  Christian  names,  seems  to  have  l>egun  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Guilford  Dudh\v  must  have  hecn  an  early 
example.  When  the  custom  began,  it  was  soon  applied  to 
women  as  well  as  to  men.  For  instance,  there  is  Douglas 
Shellield,  the  girl  who  played  (or,  rather,  suffered)  a  part  in 
the  tragedy  of  liobcrt  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester.  In  this  stage 
it  supphinted  the  Christian  name.  In  the  next  stage,  that  of 
Anthony  Ashlcv,  it  was  added  to  a  real  Christian  name.  Lastly 
comes  the  stage  in  which  a  man's  baptismal  name  is  made  up  of 
two  or  three  surnames,  or,  politest  form  of  all,  a  real  pnenomen 
with  a  cognomen  stuck  before  it — Snooks  Peter  Tompkins. 

To  sum  up:  the  practice  of  giving  children  a  double  Chris- 
tian name  was  unknown  in  England  before  the  ])eriod  of  the 
Stuarts,  was  rarely  adopted  down  to  the  time  of  the  lUnolution, 
and  never  became  common  until  tlie  Hanoverian  family  was 
seated  on  the  throne.  (See  also  Walsh  :  llandii-hook  of  Lit- 
erary Ctiriosifirs,  p.  78^.)  It  must  be  noted,  furthermore,  that 
seventeenth-century  England  still  seemed  to  fear  tlie  revival 
of  an  ol)S()lescent  law,  for  they  dodged  it  at  times  by  ingeninuslv 
coin])oun(led  names.  Thus,  on  old  |)arish  registers  in  England 
tliere  is  occasionally  seen  such  cond)inations  as  Fannasabilia, 
which  is  Fanny  and  Sybil  joined;  Annanieriar,  made  up  of 
Anna  and  ^laria;  and  Aberycusgentylis,  named  in  honor  of 
Professor  Abericus  Gentylis  of  Oxford.  Each  of  these  names 
is  morally  two  names,  thongli  one  legally. 

And  now  a  furtlier  (piestion  suggests  itself.  What  do  wo 
understand  by  a  double  Christian  name?  The  Saturday 
Review,  Septendjer  1S74,  point>  out  that  it  must  not  bo 
confounded  with  several  things  which  arc  at  first  sight  not 
unlike  it.  Every  case  in  which  a  nuui  is  called  by  two  Christian 
names,  even  every  case  in  which  he  is  called  by  two  possible 
Christian  names  at  once,  is  not  to  be  set  down  as  an  instance 
of  the  real  doubU'  Christian  name.  By  this  last  we  understand 
the  calling  a  man  in  his  baptism  by  two  names,  each  of  which 
is  by  itself  in  use  as  a  baptismal  name.  It  is  in  fact  })utting  two 
names  together  and  making  one  name  out  of  them.  The  most 
natural  and  obvious  thing  certainly  seems  to  give  only  a  single 
name  to  one  man.  In  the  old  system  of  nomenclature,  Greek 
and  Roman,  nobody  over  thought  of  giving  a  double  name.  Tlie 
Greek  had  onlv  a  single  name  of  any  kind  :  the  Poman  had  only 
a  single  pra^uomon ;  he  might  have  pro'notnrn ,  vouien,  rofjuomen, 
affiwtnrn.  till  his  wliolo  description  made  ratlier  a  huig  story, 
but  hid  own  i)ersonal  name  was  always  i^imply  Caiu«  or  Luciits, 
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nerer  Caius-Liiciiis,  or  Lucius-( 'aiiis.    IIow  the  case  ina}^  have 
Ptood  in  the  later  Koman  time  wlien  iiomciu  latiire  had  <rnt  utterly 
confused,  when  men  so  cuinmoiily  changed  one  siriiii;  of  names 
for  another  string  of  names,  when,  as  Ammianus  says,  they 
thought  to  make  tliemselves  seem  greater  hv  taking  strange 
names  like  Rehnrrus  and  Tarrasiiis,  it  would  he  hard  to  say.  But 
this  fashion  seems  to  have  died  out  almost  suddenly.   Bm'tius  has 
an  endless  string  of  names,  but  the  contemporaries  of  Gregory 
the  Great  would  almost  seem  to  have  had  only  one  name  apiece 
of  any  kind.   In  the  early  middle  age  men  certainly  seem  as  a 
rule  to  have  been  contented  with  a  single  name  given  in  baptism^ 
just  as  the  Romans  were  contented  with  a  single  pramomen. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  Emperor  Frederick  the  Second  was  bap- 
tized by  the  name  of  Frederick-Roger,  it  would  doubtless  be  an 
early  case  of  the  dou])le  Christian  name.    And  if  it  be  true  that 
Philip  the  Second  of  France  received  in  his  baptism  the  name  of 
AiigiiiBtnSy  by  which  he  was  certainly  known  from  his  own  time, 
it  wonid  be  an  earlier  and  a  still  more  singular  case;  for  it  would 
be  coupling  a  real  Christian  name  with  something  which  was 
not  exactly  a  Christian  name,  but  rather  a  title  or  epithet.  It 
certainly  seems  that  Philip  was  called  Augustus,  as  some  people 
have  been  since,  simply  because  be  was  born  in  the  month  of 
August.    But  it  does  not  seem  clear  whether  the  name  was 
ictually  given  to  him  in  his  baptism.  If  it  was  not,  it  belongs, 
not  to  the  class  of  double  Christian  names,  but  to  the  history 
of  surnames  in  their  non-hereditary  stage.   We  are  not  at  all 
prepared  to  say  tibat  either  Frederick  or  Philip,  if  they  really 
had  the  double  Christian  name,  were  the  earliest  cases  of  its 
use.  Oderic  speaks  of  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Fifth  as  Karolus- 
Ilenricas,  whether  he  really  was  called  so,  or  whether  Oderic 
thought  that  every  Emperor  ought  to  be  Charles  as  well  as  Caesar 
and  Augustus;  and  long  before  even  Henry  we  find  a  Charles- 
Constantine  and  an  Otto-William  among  the  princes  of  the  royal 
Burgundy;  and  the  various  names  borne  by  the  Dukes  of 
Aquitaine  are  simply  bafHing.  But  it  is  not  safe  to  assert  that 
Charles-Constantine  and  Otto-William  were  real  cases  of  a  double 
Christian  name.    In  ^Carolus  Constantinus we  cannot  be 
ceriain  that  **  Constantinus  "  is  strictly  a  name  at  all.   It  may 
be  a  title  taken  up  like  "Flavins"  and  "Caesar";  it  may  be — 
for  we  know  very  little  about  his  life — a  mere  epithet  implying 
that  he  was  born  in  some  one  of  many  ])laces  called  Constantia. 
Otto  William  sounds  more  like  one  of  the  cases  in  which  a  man 
really  bore  two  nanies. 

To  turn  from  England  to  Encrlflnd'*;  children  in  America. 
When  in  1620  the  Mayjiower  sailed  for  Aiuenca,  there  was  not 
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a  man  or  woman  upon  it  who  had  a  middle  name.  Of  the  eignen 

of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776,  only  three  had 
middle  names,  Koliert  Treat  Paine,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Kiciiard  Henry  Lee  and  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee,  of  Virginia. 
The  first  five  Presidents  and  the  first  five  Vice-presidents  of  the 
1  nited  States  had  only  one  given  name  each.  John  Quincy 
Adams  was  tho  first  l*resident  with  two  names,  Daniel  D. 
Tompkins  the  first  Vice-president,  and  each  was  8i.\th  on  his 
respective  list. 

Names  Changed.  A  stinlont  of  tho  history  of  the  fourth 
century  A.n.  cannot  hut  hv  >tartl(Ml  ou  reaching  a  certain  passage 
whore  lie  roads  of  the  town  of  Augusta  (juam  vcirrcs  appellnvere 
Lundin'uim  ('Svhich  was  foriucrly  called  London").  When  he 
gets  on  to  Inter  times,  lie  mny  1)0  C(|ually  startled  at  reading  the 
story  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  hy  the  Saracens,  and  finding 
that  in  the  agreenient  hetwoen  the  Caliph  Omar  and  the 
Patriarcli  Sophronius  there  is  uothius^  about  Jerusalem.  In  the 
ofTicinl  language  of  its  own  inhabitants,  that  city  was  not  Jeru- 
saleui,  but  ^^Elia. 

Pursuing  his  reson relies,  liowevor,  ho  will  find  that  a  nun\l>er 
of  cities  follow  the  same  law.  A  new  ofiicial  name  supplants  tho 
older  one  in  ollicial  use;  but  it  is  onlv  in  o!lieial  use  that  it  sup- 
plants it.  Tn  all  those  cases  there  is  an  older  name,  which  was 
doubtless  always  used  in  popular  speech,  and  which,  wh^'U  the 
official  infiuonoe  is  taken  away,  comes  up  airain.  Often  a  distinct 
change  in  political  circumstances  is  marked  both  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  now  name  and  bv  its  dying  out  again.  A  capital 
instance  is  offered  by  tho  Italian  Alexandria,  which  became  in 
its  imperialistic  davs  Ca'saroa,  tb(Migh  it  snoodilv  became  .\1<*\- 
andria  again.  Sometimes  the  process  is  different.  .\n  older 
name  is  changed,  not  bv  nfTicial  proclamation,  but  in  the  course 
of  those  accidents  of  language  which  do  affect  proper  names 
a<  well  as  other  words,  tboucrh  not  in  the  same  do<rree  in  which 
they  affect  other  words.  And  in  such  cases  a<  those  attempt- 
are  sonu'times  nuido  to  revi\  e  the  old  name  of  sot  nnrTio<e.  Take 
some  examples  from  modern  Orook  geofrrapbv.  Kvtbora  has  got. 
from  some  (luartor  or  other,  tho  non-Hellenic  name  of  reriir<^- 
Wo  can  hardlv  quarrel  with  the  Greeks  for  bringing  hack  the 
Oreek  name.  But  when  thov  try  to  jret  rid  of  the  name  of  Corfu 
and  to  substitute  Kerl'ura,  that  is  quite  another  matter.  Corfu — 
not  indeed  in  that  spelling,  but  in  its  Greek  spelling  Kopoifoi  ot 
Kopo<pou<: — is  ns  good  a  Grot»k  name  as  that  which  it  supplanted. 
How  it  came  to  supplant  it  is  a  qnestion  for  local  historians* : 
but,  like  a  good  many  other  places  in  Greece,  the  place  changed 
its  older  Greek  name,  not  for  a  foreign  name,  but  for  anotter 
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Greek  name.  To  cliaiip^o  it  is  to  wipe  out  a  piet-e  of  the  history 
of  their  own  languatre.  Above  all,  to  write  Aiupa  implies 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  real  name  of  the  city  was  iCdpnopa, 
The  case  is  as  if,  supposing  London  again  to  become  Augusta  or 
something  else  other  than  London,  the  revived  name,  after  the 
second  process  of  supplanting^  should  be,  not  London,  but 
Londres.  In  some  cases,  again,  a  name  seems  to  be  revived  when 
there  is  really  no  revival  at  all.  It  was  for  a  good  while  the 
fashion  to  call  the  whole  island  of  Crete  Candia;  now  people 
say  Crete  again.  This  is  simply  because  what  made  Crete  most 
famous  in  later  times  was  the  great  siege  of  Candia.  The  "  War 
of  Candia"  became  equivalent  to  the  War  of  Crete,  and  Crete 
came  in  Western  mouths  to  be  called  Candia.  But  the  island 
itself  did  not  change  its  name;  it  has  always  been  Crete,  and  it 
is  Crete  still  in  the  mouths  of  its  own  inhabitants  of  either  re- 
ligion. Sometimes,  again,  the  real  name  of  a  place  drops  out 
of  use  almost  from  the  beginning. 

Take  an  examjile  from  England.  From  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth centur\^  Hull  has  been  in  common  speech  the  name  of 
the  town  officially  known  as  Kingston-on-Hull.  It  was  given 
that  name  to  distinguish  it  from  a  dozen  other  Kingstons,  but 
especially  from  Kingston-on-Thames.  But  everybody  knows  the 
Tliames  and  few  know  Hull  as  the  name  of  a  river,  and  fev  er 
still  pause  to  think  that  the  town  which  is  commonly  called 
Hull  is  in  strictness  the  town  of  Kingston  on  the  river  Hull. 
The  changes  of  name  in  the  cities  of  Northern  Qsul  are  hardly, 
for  our  purpose,  changes  of  name  at  all.  The  name  of  the  tribe 
supplante  the  name  of  the  town  itself,  yet  the  process  by  which 
Lutetia  Parisiorum  became  Parisii — in  truer  medieval  form  the 
indeclinable  Parisius — is  really  not  without  analogy  to  the 
change  from  Eingston-on-Hull  into  Hull.  In  both  cases  the 
name  of  the  place  is  lost,  and  that  which  qualifies  the  name  is 
kept. 

Now  take  a  flight  eastward  to  the  most  signal  example  in 
geography.  New  Bome  keeps  its  true  name  only  in  the  style  of 
its  patriarch,  and  then  only  as  a  kind  of  adjunct 

He  is  ''Archbishop  of  Constantinople,  New  Bome.'^  The 
formal  name  was  supplanted,  sometimes  by  the  older  Byzantium, 
sometimes  by  the  newer  Constantinople.  Here  is  a  distinct  loss, 
for  the  whole  historic  importance  of  Constantinople  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  New  Bome  always  has  been,  and  always  must  be,  ' 
the  New  Bome.  It  is  important  to  mark  the  fact,  and  it  cannot 
be  so  easily  marked  as  by  the  use  of  the  name;  but  he  who 
ventures  to  speak  of  New  Bome  must  take  his  chance  of  having 
it  thoufi^t  that  he  is  speaking  of  the  Bome  of  Victor  EmmanuS 
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in  oppcK^ition  to  tlic  Home  of  Pins  the  Tenth.  Bnt  this  lime 
varions  names  in  various  tongues  express  something  like  the 
same  idea;  if  the  New  l\ome  does  not  keep  its  name  of  Konic. 
it  is  at  least  spoken  of  as  old  l?ome  was.  Old  Kome  was  I'rhs 
New  l^onie  was^/i^^f?;  tlienre  hy  corruption  conies  Turkish  Stam- 
boul,  and  by  translation  Scandinavian  Micklegard. 

To  turn  from  great  things  to  small  let  us  chronicle  a  few 
changes  in  tlic  vilhige  nomenclature  of  the  New  World. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  IJHO  a  mighty  turmoil  agitated 
a  little  village  in  New  York  which  had  hitherto  horne  in  coni- 
fort  and  in  peace  the  name  of  Turner.  The  name  commemorated 
its  founder,  IN'ter  Turner,  who  had  built  here  the  Orange  Hotel, 
for  tl:e  refreshment  of  travellers  on  the  J'^rie  liailroa<l.  'I'he  train< 
stopped  just  a  (piarter  of  an  hour  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
that  was  often  seized  upon  hy  as  many  as  500  at  a  time.  But 
in  187*2  the  hotel  was  burned  down,  and  in  If-fT-S  its  proprietor 
died.  The  hotel  was  nev(T  rebuilt  but  Turner  itself  regained 
nu)re  than  its  old  importance  when  E.  11.  TIarriman.  the  so- 
called  railroad  king,  purchased  several  thousand  acres  here  and 
phucd  a  mansion  atop  of  ^Fount  Kamapo  which  overlooks  the 
vjllage.  Ilarriman  too  died.  On  Tuesday,  ^fay  17,  1910,  the 
trouble  began.  Suddenly,  without  any  preliminary  warning, 
the  citizens  were  invitinl  to  a  mass  meeting,  bv  placards  issued 
in  the  name  of  the  Village  Improvement  Society.  There  thev 
were  informed  that  Mr.  Harriman's  widow  had  otTered  to  buihl 
a  new  $(5000  station  and  to  add  $25,000  worth  of  improvement*! 
on  condition  that  the  name  of  the  place  should  be  changed  from 
Turner  to  ilarriman.  A  motion  to  accept  this  oiler  was  carried 
by  a  vote  of  58  to  13.  The  opposition  were  furious  at  their  de- 
feat. They  claime(l  tliat  the  (piesti(m  had  been  sprung  too  sud- 
denly upon  the  community  to  get  out  the  full  adverse  vote. 
There  wiM-e  a])])eals  and  counter-appeals.  Finally,  on  June  ^. 
the  railroad  otlieials  decided  that  Turner  should  be  Turner  until 
July  15  and  llarrinuin  thereafter. 

At  almost  the  same  period  a  desperate  war  wa^  waged  on 
Staten  Island  over  th(^  tpiestion  whether  the  town  which  lia<l 
been  known  as  Tottenville  for  nearly  a  century  should  return'' 
its  pre-l?evolutionaiv  name  of  Hentley  Manor.  The  latter  name 
sounded  grniub^r  in  the  ears  of  many  citizens.  Further,  Totten- 
ville, S,  1.,  was  frc(piently  mistaken  for  its  neiglibor  Tompkin-^- 
ville,  S.  I.,  to  the  great  confusion  of  the  telephone  and  mail 
service.  Still  further,  the  name  lent  its(df  to  such  humorou- 
perversions  as  Cottonville,  Kottenville,  and  even  llottentotten- 
ville.  History  al.^o  was  invoked.  When,  in  IbfiS,  Christopher 
Billopp  won  iStaten  island  for  Kew  York  ^tate  by  sailing  aroimd 
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the  island  in  his  stout  ship,  the  Bentley,  in  the  fast  time  of  23 
hours,  the  brood  lands  given  him  as  a  reward  by  the  Duke  of 
York  he  named  Bentley  Manor,  after  the  good  ship.  As  this 
was  a  full  hundred  years  before  the  Revolution,  he  could  hardly 
be  held  accountable  for  the  fact  that  a  grandson  of  his,  who 
really  had  no  right  to  the  name  of  Billopp,  was  a  Tory  in  Revo- 
lutionary days.  Yet  it  was  on  that  ground  that  the  Totten  de- 
scendants and  a  powerful  contingent  desired  the  retention  of  the 
name  of  Totten ville,  given  in  honor  of  a  local  celebrity  who  had 
once  been  postmaster.  Finally,  on  November  5,  1910,  the 
Post-otlice  Department  at  Washington,  which  had  first  author- 
ized a  change  to  Bentley  Manor,  reverted  to  the  name  of  Totten- 
ham.   See  also  Medicine  Hat. 

Names,  Short.  Both  in  human  and  in  geographical 
terminology  a  certain  number  of  names  exist  which  consist  of 
but  a  single  letter.  0  is  the  typical  instance.  There  is  a  village 
of  this  name  in  Normandy,  twenty  miles  from  Argenton.  The 
local  magnate  is  the  Marquis  d'O.  Nor  is  the  name  unknown 
elsewhere.  It  is  found  both  in  Brussels  and  in  Paris.  A  Madame 
Theresa  0  was  the  ])roprietor  of  a  Parisian  caf6  that  was  popular 
in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

This  Madame  0  had  a  son.  The  French  papers  were  highly 
amused  when  the  young  man  reached  the  age  for  military  serv- 
ice. Acknowledging  that  he  could  not  write,  he  was  allowed  to 
sign  his  name  on  the  olHcial  papers  with  a  cross.  Is  not  0 
as  easy  to  write  as  an  X?  "  asked  the  funny  men. 

In  the  Zuyder  Zee  there  is  a  hay  called  Y.  Amsterdam  has 
a  river  Y.  And,  strange  to  say,  in  quite  anolher  part  of  the 
world,  in  China,  the  same  hrief  nanu*  is  given  to  a  town.  In 
the  province  of  llonan,  also  in  China,  there  is  a  city  called  U. 
France  lias  a  river  and  Swetlen  a  town  of  the  name  of  A. 

Wliat  is  believed  to  he  tlie  >hortest  name  in  the  United  Stat-os 
for  any  ])erson  is  Kda  Kk,  actnnlly  borne  hy  a  resident  of  Brcn  k- 
ton,  ^fass.  Ek  is  a  good  old  Irish-Swedish  name,  ai\d  it  wa^ 
borne  with  honor  hy  tlie  famous  explorer  John  Ek,  who  sailed 
into  far  seas  and  made  important  discoveries.  It  is  from  this 
man  that  Miss  Ek  is  descended. 

Napkins  were  of  even  more  imj)ortancc  in  ancient  and 
media'val  times  than  at  present.    As  forks  did  not  come  into 
general  use  until  the  seventeenth  century,  gentlemen  who  ate 
with  their  finf^ers  f nujuently  found  it  necessary  to  wipe  them. 
riebeians  might,  indeed,  be  content  to  lick  them  clean.    But  the  ^ 
Roman  patrician  and  the  media'val  lord  never  grudged  the  cost-  ^ 
of"  table  linen.    The  Augnstan  leaders  of  fasliion  were  fanq^^ 
about  their  hand  towels^  which^  not  infrequently,  exci^K^ 
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cupiJit}  of  kleptomaniac  guests.  There  is  Hermogenea^  for  ex- 
ample^  who,  when  invited,  because  of  his  well-known  proclivities, 
to  a  napkinless  banquet,  revenged  himself  by  running  off  with 
the  tablecloth. 

The  Englisli,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  to  that  of  the 
Stuarts,  used  table  linen  lavishly,  and  made  much  parade  of 
washing  before  and  after  meat.  After  every  meal,  and  some- 
times after  every  course,  a  ewer  of  water,  a  basin,  and  a  napkin 
were  set  before  each  guest.  But  the  introduction  of  the  fork 
did  away  with  the  necessity  for  so  much  nice  particularity.  Ben 
Jonson  had  foreseen  this  when  he  made  his  Meercraft  speak  of 

the  laudable  use  of  forks 
Brought  into  custom  here  as  they  are  in  Italy 
To  the  sparing  of  napkins. 

The  DeviVt  an  Am,  Aet  v,  Scene  4, 

Forks,  indeed,  had  not  been  long  in  use  ere  napkins  began  to 
disappear  from  the  tables  of  economical  housekeepers.  It  was 
early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II  that  Samuel  Pepys,  attending  a 
banquet  at  Guildhall,  noted  a  fact  which  seemed  to  him  no  little 
surprising.  "  Many  were  the  tables,"  he  says,  "  but  none  in  the 
hall  but  the  Mayor's  and  the  lords  of  the  Privy  Council  that  had 
napkins  or  knives,  which  was  very  strange."  A  few  years  later 
Mr.  Pepys  might  have  seen  nothing  remarkable  in  this  distinc- 
tion between  the  chief  and  ordinary  tables.  Even  napkins  still 
displayed  on  the  former  showed  by  their  fantastic  and  com- 
plicated folding  that  they  were  put  there  for  adornment,  and  not 
for  use.  That  favorite  culinary  artist  of  Charles  II,  Giles  Boee, 
in  his  "  Perfect  School  of  Instructions  for  Offices  of  the  Mouth 
(168*^),  gives  instructions  for  folding  dinner  napkins  into  no 
less  than  twenty-six  different  forms.  "  A  double  melon,"  a  hen 
and  chickens,"  "  a  pigeon  upon  her  nest  in  a  basket,"  two 
capons  in  a  pie,"  "  a  dog  with  a  choUer  about  his  neck," — these 
were  a  few  of  the  more  complicated  forms. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  guests  wore  not  expected  to  undo  works 
of  art  so  claltorntely  and  ingeniously  gotten  up. 

Generally  discarded  from  fasliionable  tables  at  the  close  of 
the  eighteentli  century,  the  napkin  was  seldom  used  or  seen  by 
the  more  modish  epicures  of  Horace  \Valj)ole's  era.  In  Oei^riie 
Ill's  time  the  dessert  doily  was  regarded  as  an  elegant  and  all- 
Buflicient  substitute,  l^ut  with  the  later  growth  of  luxury  and 
refinement  the  nankin  luis  been  reinstated  as  a  necessary  require- 
ment of  comfortable  eating. 

Nests.  'I'he  largest,  heaviest,  and  most  peculiar  nests  in  the 
world  are  to  be  found  in  Australia.  These  are  built  by  the 
jungle-fowl  iu  the  form  of  great  mounds  about  15  feet  in  height 
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and  150  in  circiiiuforence.  They  are  erected  in  poeliided, 
sheltered  spot?,  and,  like  ^mailer  bird's-nests,  arc  skilfully  inter- 
woven with  leaves,  grass  and  twii^s  and  such  other  buitabie  mate- 
rial as  the  fowl  nia>'  be  able  to  procure. 

A  similar  svstem  is  followed  bv  the  bush  turkev,  whose  home 
is,  however,  more  comprehensive  in  desiirn.  Its  shape  is  pyrami- 
dal. It  has  been  asserted  by  Australian  naturalists  that  the 
nests  of  the  bush  turkeys,  which  live  in  colonics,  arc  so  large  that 
to  move  them  re(juires  the  services  of  six  or  seven  men.  The 
material  of  a  single  nest  has  been  found  to  weigh  upward  of  Hve 
tons. 

Another  curious  Australian  nest-builder  is  the  Chlamydcra 
maculaia.  They  frequent  the  brush  which  surrounds  the  plains 
and  construct  their  nests  with  amazing  Fkill,  supporting  the 
framework  by  a  foundation  of  stones  and  transporting  from 
banks  of  streams  and  water-courses  at  considerable  distances  the 
numerous  ornamental  objects  which  tboy  dispose  at  the  entrance 
of  the  nests.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Prof.  Arislides 
Mestro  that  birds  modify  and  improve  their  nests,  both  as  to  form 
and  material,  when  circumstances  have  arisen  which  require  such 
a  change. 

Many  years  ago  Poudrat  gathered  swallows'  nests  from  the 
window-sills  and  had  theiu  placed  in  the  collection  of  th(^  natural- 
history  museum  at  Kouen.  Forty  years  later  he  sought  for 
similar  nests,  and  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  newly  collec  ted 
nests  showed  a  real  change  in  their  form  and  arrangements. 
These  nests  were  from  a  new  quarter  of  the  city  and  showed 
a  mixture  of  tlie  old  and  new  types.  Of  the  forms  described  by 
naturalists  of  earlier  j)eriods  he  found  no  trace.  For  Poudrat 
the  new  type  of  construction  marked  a  distinct  advance.  The 
new  nests  were  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  young  brood 
and  protected  them  better  from  their  enemies  and  from  cold  and 
inclement  weather. 

In  Cuba  there  are  nests  made  altogether  of  ])alm  fd)res  mar- 
Teliously  intertwined  and  attached  close  to  tiie  tul'ts  of  the  palms 
or  under  the  clusters  of  bananas  or  mangoes.  The  nest  is  built 
both  by  the  male  and  the  female  bird.  They  perforate  the  small 
leaves  of  the  palm  and  pass  threads  through  the  holes  so  as  to 
form  a  species  of  rope  by  which  the  nest  i-  suspended.  It  has 
been  said  that  an  old  bird  and  a  young  bird  build  the  nest  to- 
gether. This  shows  the  existence  of  a  kind  of  apprenticeship, 
which  constitutes  an  additional  argmnent  against  the  theory 
that  blind  instinct  animates  the  birds. 

Newqmper,  First  American.  The  earliest  attempt  to  set 
up  a  newspaper  in  North  America,  or  indeed  in  the  Western 
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hemisphere,  was  made  at  Boston  by  Kichartl  Pierce,  who  em- 
ployed Beiijaiiiin  Harris  to  })rint  it.  The  title  was  Pub'ic 
Occurrences  hoffi  Foreign  and  Domestic.  Only  one  copy  was 
ever  issued  {bearing]:  date  Thursday,  Soptoniher  25,  1690),  and 
of  that  number  only  one  copy  is  known  to  exist, — the  copy  pre- 
served in  the  Colonial  State  Paper  Office  in  London.  The 
journal  was  7x11  inches  in  size,  and  consisted  of  a  folded  sheet, 
three  pages  of  which  were  occupied  with  printed  matter,  two 
columns  to  the  page,  the  fourth  page  heing  left  blank.  From 
the  prospectus  we  learn  that  it  was  the  publisher's  intention  to 
issue  the  paj)er  monthly,  "unless  any  Glut  of  occurrences  hap- 
pen,'' in  which  case  it  is  somewhat  vaguely  stated  that  it  would 
he  "issued  oftcner."  But  God  disposed  otherwise  of  this  new?- 
paper-man's  pro])osal,  for  it  so  happened  that  the  colonial  au- 
thorities cast  an  evil  eye  upon  tlie  sheet,  deeming  it  contained 
"  reflections  of  a  very  high  nature/'  and  it  was  forthwith  sup- 
pressed. 

Boston  can  also  boast  of  the  first  successful  attempt  made 
in  either  America  to  establish  a  paper.  This  was  a  weekly  en- 
titled The  Boston  Xews-Lpffer.  The  initial  number  bore  dnfp 
Monday,  April  21.  ITOI.  It  was  a  half  sheet  of  pa])er,  ain^ut 
12x8  inches,  made  up  in  two  pages  folio  with  two  colunras  on 
each  page. 

The  imprint  is  Boston :  printed  hy  B.  Green;  sold  bv 
Xicliolas  Boone,  at  his  shop  near  the  old  meeting-house."  The 
proprietor  was  evidently  John  Campbel,  then  Postmaster,  a- 
indicated  by  tbe  following  advertisement,  which  was  the  only 
one  the  paper  contained : 

This  NewB-T>otter  is  to  ho  continued  Woekly;  and  all  persons 
who  have  any  Housch,  Ivftnds.  Tenements,  Farms,  Ships.  Vessels,  G4xxLs, 
Wares  or  Merchandise,  etc.,  to  be  Sold  or  Let;  or  Servants  Runawav, 
or  Goods  Stole  or  Lost;  maj  have  the  Mune  inserted  at  a  SessoiuibW 
Rate,  from  Twelve  Pence  to  Five  fihilUngg,  an<l  not  to  exceed:  Who 
may  afjree  with  John  CamphrJ.  Postmaster  of  Boston.  All  pendens  in 
Town  or  Country  may  have  the  News-lA'ttor  every  Week.  Yearly,  upon 
reasonable  terms,  agreeing  with  John  Campbelf  Postmadter  for  tbe 
same. 

Camphell,  or  C'aniphel,  was  a  Scotchman. 

Besides  attending  to  his  duties  as  postmaster  and  as  editor 
and  puhlislier  of  the  Xews-Letter,  he  did  some  business  in  the 
wav  of  bookselliiifr.  His  literarv  accomplishments  seem  to  liave 
been  meagre  enough,  for  what  little  original  matter  he  put  into 
liis  paper  is  clumsily  written  and  carelessly  punctuated.  Most 
of  tlie  matter  was  made  up  from  Ti<mdon  newspa|iers. 

11ie  files  of  the  Xews-Letter  down  to  when  Rartludo- 

mew  Green  became  proprietor  as  well  as  printer,  are  very  im- 
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perfect,  but  the  most  complete  are  found  in  the  library  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  in  Xcw  York,  and  these  are  all 
boimd  in  two  Tolmnes,  embracing  not  half  of  the  numbers  for 
the  years  previous  to  1720.  The  Xfws-Letter  was  published 
without  interruption  for  a  period  of  72  years,  and  was  the  only 
paper  printed  in  Boston  durin^r  the  siege. 

Tt  wn?  Thomas  Watts,  of  the  British  Museum,  who  finally 
exploded  the  long-prevalent  fa nr  v  that  a  paper  called  the  English 
Mereurie,  dated  in  1588,  was  the  progenitor  of  modern  journal- 
ism. No  such  paper  was  ever  published.  A.  pretended  copy, 
still  extant  in  the  Birch  collection,  has  been  proved  to  be  a  hoax 
fabricated  by  the  second  Lord  Hardwicke.  It  purports  to  give 
news  from  the  expedition  against  the  Spanish  Armada;  but, 
besides  a  host  of  blunders  in  dates,  it  is  printed  on  paper  manu- 
factured after  the  pretended  date  of  the  journal.  Until  the 
later  years  of  James  I  English  people  eager  for  the  news  of  the 
day  had  to  content  themselves  with  the  autographed  efforts  of 
the  "  news- writers/*  a  regular  craft  who  set  up  offices  in  London 
and  kept  emissaries "  or  reporters  to  bring  them  accounts  of 
what  was  going  on  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis.  These 
reports  were  sifted  and  collated  by  the  "  register  "  or  editor.  To 
Nathaniel  Butter,  a  news-writer  of  that  period,  was  the  British 
public  indebted  for  the  first  printed  newspaper.  Ben  Jonson,  in 
his  "  Staple  of  News"  (1625),  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  Master 
Butter^s  office  before  he  abandoned  the  pen  for  the  printing-press. 

Enter  Register  and  \athaiiirl. 

Reg.  What,  aro  those  desks  fit  now?    Sot  forth  the  table. 
The  carpet  and  the  chair;  where  are  the  News 
That  were  examined  last?   Have  you  filled  them  upT 

Tfath.  Not  yet,  I  had  no  time. 

Rrff.  Arc  those  News  rejri stored 
That  oniiHsarv  Buz  sent  in  last  night. 
Of  Spinola  and  his  eggs? 

ifath.  Yes,  sir,  and  filed. 

Reg.  What  are  yon  now  upon? 

\ath.  Tliat  our  new  emissary 
Westminster  gave  us.  of  the  jjolden  heir. 

Heg,  Dispatch;  that's  news  indeed,  and  of  importance.^- 

Enter  a  Cotrnfry-ioomon. 

What  would  you  have,  good  woman? 

Woman.  I  would  have,  sir, 
A  groatVworth  of  any  News,  I  care  not  whaty 
To  carry  down  tliis  Saturday  to  our  vicnr. 

Reg.  01  you  are  a  butter- woman  j  ask  Nathaniel, 
The  clerk  there. 

Nath,  Sir,  I  tell  her  she  must  stay 
Till  emiseary  Exchange,  or  Paul's  send  in. 
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And  then  I'll  tit  her. 

Reg.  Do»  good  womiui,  have  patienoe; 
It  is  not  now,  as  when  the  Captain  lived; 

You'll  hliwt  tho  ropiitation  of  the  office, 
Now  in  the  hu<l.  if  you  dispatch  these  groats 
80  Boon:  let  them  attend  in  name  of  policy. 

Not  until  the  reign  of  James  I  was  drawinir  t<i  its  close  did 
this  same  Nathaniel  Butter,  aided  and  abetted  bv  half  a  doceu 
other  news-writers,  establish  the  pioneer  English  newspaper  in 
The  \\  eekly  Newes,  The  first  number  appeared  in  1622,  the 
last  on  January  9,  1640. 

Butter's  print  was  succeeded  by  a  host  of  Mercuries,  but  none 
of  them  were  long-lived.  During  the  civil  war  each  army  carried 
its  printing-press  as  part  of  the  recognized  munitions  of  war. 
Broadsides  were  issued  at  irregular  intervals.  These  were  often 
headed  as  Xetrs,  such  as  "  Newes  out  of  Worcestershire," 
**  Newes  of  a  Bloody  Battle fought  at  sui  h  a  place,  etc.  In 
1662  a  regular  periodical  called  the  Kingdom's  Intelligencer 
was  started,  and  in  the  following  year  The  Intelligencer,  Pulh- 
lished  for  the  Satisfaction  and  Information  of  the  People  was 
set  up  by  Sir  Hogers  UEstrange. 

All  these  were  superseded  by  the  Oxford  Gazette,  set  up  in 
that  city  in  1665,  which  was  transferred  to  London  in  1670,  and 
still  survives  as  the  London  Gazette,  For  many  years  after  the 
Restoration  this  was  the  only  English  newspaper.  The  law  re- 
stricted any  man  from  publishing  political  news  without  the 
consent  of  the  crown.  Both  Charles  II  and  James  II  were 
chary  of  granting  this  consent. 

By  Queen  Anne's  time  journalism  had  improved,  and — 
when  the  victories  of  Marlborough  and  Booke,  the  political  con- 
tests of  Godolphin  and  Bolingbroke,  and  the  writings  of  Addi- 
son, Pope,  Prior,  Congreve,  Steele,  and  Swift,  created  a  mental 
activity  in  the  nation  which  could  not  wait  from  week  to  week 
for  its  News — ^the  first  daily  paper  was  sterted.  This  was  the 
Dailif  Courant,  which  came  out  in  1702.  Other  such  joumala 
followed  but  three  years  after,  they  received  a  check  by  the  im- 
nosition  of  the  stomp  duty.  **  All  Grub  Street,"  wrote  Swift  to 
Stella,  'Ms  ruined  by  the  Stamp  Act.''  In  August,  1712,  he  writes: 

Do  you  know  that  Gnib  Street  ia  dead  and  gono  last  week?  No 
more  ghosts  or  murders  now  for  love  or  money.  I  plied  H  pretty 
close  me  last  foitnigbt,  and  published  at  least  seven  penny  papers 
of  my  own,  bcsirh  s  some  of  other  people's,  but  now  every  single  half- 
shoot  pays  a  hnlfiunny  to  tho  Qnoon.  Tho  Ohsrrrntor  is  fallen;  the 
Medleys  are  jinulilod  together  with  the  Fluinq  I'osI ;  the  Framivt  r  is 
deadly  sick:  the  Spectator  keeps  up,  and  douhles  its  price;  I  know  not 
bow  long  it  will  hold.  Have  vou  seen  the  red  stamp  the  papers 
are  marked  with!  Methinks  it  is  worth  a  halfpenny  the  stampii^. 
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Grub  Street,  was  not,  however,  so  easily  put  down  ;  and  from 
that  time  to  the  days  of  Dr.  John.-on  newspapers  had  consickT- 
ably  increased  in  number  and  inlluence.  In  the  "Idler''  the 
doctor  says:  "  No  species  of  literary  men  has  lately  been  so  much 
multipli<Hl  as  tlie  writers  of  Xews.  Not  many  years  a,£ro,  the 
nation  was  content  with  one  (iazctto,  ])ut  now  wo  have  not  only 
in  tlie  melroj)olis  Pa})ers  for  every  morning  and  every  eveninjr, 
but  almost  every  hir<^e  town  lias  its  weekly  historian, .who  reiru- 
larly  circulates  his  periodical  intclli;ience,  and  tills  the  villa<:ers 
of  his  district  with  conjectures  on  the  events  of  war,  and  with 
debates  on  the  true  interests  of  Europe." 

Tlie  New  York  Sun,  in  its  issue  for  Januarv  13.  put 
forth  a  somi-serious  claim  for  the  Master  William,  of  St.  Croi.x 
Island,  Elaine,  as  the  first  American  newspaper.  Hut  this  was 
written,  not  printed,  had  no  subscribers,  and  otherwise  lacked 
the  essentials  of  journalism. 

The  Sun  refers  to  Samuel  Champlain  as  its  authority.  In 
his  "Voyages"  he  gives  an  account  of  his  first  attempt  at 
exploring  the  North  American  territory  claimed  l)y  France. 
The  expedition  was  undertaken  in  conjunction  with  a  fellow 
Frenchman,  De  ^lonts.  This  consisted  of  79  men  who  during 
the  winter  of  K>04-05  were  stonn-8ta3red  on  St  Croix  Island,  a 
few  miles  below  the  present  city  of  alais. 

They  were  the  first  Europeans  to  pass  a  winter  on  these 
northern  shores  of  the  New  World  since  the  days  of  the  legen- 
dary Northmen  centories  before;  and  at  that  time  they  were 
the  only  Europeans  in  America  north  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Florida. 

Samuel  Champlain  relates  that  the  paper  was  prepared  from 
time  to  time  by  the  bright  spirits  of  the  party  to  while  away 
the  tedinm  of  the  long  and  severe  winter.  It  was  passed  around 
in  written,  not  printed  form  bnt  among  a  few  score  men  all 
deadhead  snbscribers,  that  was  a  wholly  satisfactory  method  of 
publication. 

Christmas  Day,  1604,  was  celebrated  by  the  colony  with 
special  asest — ^it  was  the  first  Christmas  observance,  by  the  way, 
in  what  is  now  New  England — and,  after  the  religious  exercises 
of  the  morning  and  before  the  feasting  and  drinking  and  general 
merrymaking  became  too  boisterous,  a  special  Christmas  issue 
of  the  Master  William  was  read  to  the  company  hy  the  editors. 
So  early  did  the  idea  of  the  ^  extra  "  and  the  tiolidav  number 
take  root  in  American  journalism !  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the 
chronicler  did  not  include  a  copy  of  the  Master  William  in  his 
record,  or  something  more  about  it  than  the  bare  mention  of  its 
occasional  appearance. 
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Later  in  the  winter,  which  was  particularly  seyere,  the  food 
supply  ran  low^  there  was  much  sicknesa  and  suffering,  and  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  the  Master  William  lived  to  see  the  arrival  of 
the  tardy  8pring.  Of  the  seventy-nine  men — ^there  were  no 
women  or  children  in  the  company — ^thirty-five  died  of  the 
scurvy  and  most  of  the  r^t  were  desperately  ill.  The  dead  were 
buried  on  a  part  of  the  little  island  which  has  since  been  washed 
away  by  tjie  tides.  Among  them  were  the  Protestant  minister 
and  the  Catholic  priest,  who  were  buried  side  by  side.  De  Monts 
was  a  Protestant  and  Champlain  a  Catholic,  and  the  company 
was  made  up  of  men  of  both  faiths,  who  lived  and  worked 
together  in  harmony. 

The  two  leaders  survived,  and  in  the  following  summer  they 
led  an  exploring  expedition  along  the  coast  of  Maine  and  Massa- 
chusetts, but  could  find  no  place  that  suited  them.  The  St.  Croix 
settlement  was  abandoned,  its  cellars  and  ruins  were  plainly 
visible  more  than  two  centuries  later,  and  thus  France  had 
failed  in  its  first  step  toward  the  mastery  of  the  continent. 

The  publishers  of  the  Greenock  Evening  Telegraph,  estab- 
lished in  1857,  claim  this  as  the  pioneer  of  half-penny  evening 
papers  in  Britain.  But  it  has  been  shown  that  the  Clerkenwell 
News  began  in  1855  as  a  lialf-penny  paper,  though  it  soon 
raised  its  price  to  a  penny.  Further  rescareli  has  unearthed 
the  nalf-ppnntf  Post,  printed  by  Parker  the  elder,  of  Salisbury 
street,  which  in  1T::34  was  a  recently  established  paper."'  (Fox 
BoruxE.  i,  TIO.)  Another  HaJf-pennij  Post  was  being  published 
at  this  date  by  Ixcad  of  Whitefriars.  The  cheapest  paper  ever 
published  in  Britain  appears  to  he  the  Farfliing  journal,  a  four- 
page  pul)lication  of  much  respectability  which  strug^rled  along 
through  fifty-four  numbers  and  then  expired.  In  a  certain  .«ense 
even  this  paper  was  eclipsed  for  cheapness  by  the  Penny-aAVeek 
DaUij  Newspaper,  wliich  in  otfered  a  largo  title  for  an 

infinitesimal  })rice  and  sold  itself  to  occa.sional  customers  for  a 
farthing  a  copy. 

Newspaper  Woman,  First.  An  Aimriian,  ^Irs.  Anne 
Kovall,  was  not  only  the  first  woman  journalist,  but  the  first  of 
her  sex  to  own  and  edit  a  newspaper  and  the  first  professional 
"interviewer'-  of  either  sex.  Born  in  Maryland  in  17()I>,  she 
was  the  widow  of  a  Virfjinia  Bevolulionary  otlicer  when  she  first 
(1824)  appeared  in  Washington  to  secure  a  pension.  Failin^r 
in  that,  she  devoted  herself  to  personal  literature.  Then  ?he 
managed  to  secure  an  ohl  T?amage  printing-press  and  a  font 
of  battered  Iong-prim<>r  typo,  with  which,  aided  by  runaway  an- 
prentices  and  tramping  journeyman  printer^,  she  publislied.  on 
Capitol  Hill,  for  several  years  a  amali  weekly  8heet  called  at 
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first  The  Washington  Paid  Pry  and  later  The  Huntress.  Every 
person  of  any  distinction  who  visited  Wasliington  received  a 
call  from  Mrs.  Koyall,  and  if  they  j^ubscrihed  for  The  Huntress 
they  were  deriCTibt'il  in  the  next  number  in  a  complimentary 
manner,  but  if  they  declined  she  blackfjuardod  them  without 
mercy.  John  Quincy  Adams  described  her  as  ^^^oing  about  "  like 
a  virago  errant  in  enchanted  armor,  redeeming  herself  from 
the  cramps  of  indigence  l)y  the  notoriety  of  her  eccentricities 
and  the  forced  currency  they  gave  to  her  publications." 

She  survived  to  witness  the  political  rise  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, dying  at  last  on  October  1,  1854.  We  are  told  that  she  had 
met  |»ersonaIly  and  talked  with  every  man  who  became  President 
of  the  United  States,  from  Washington  to  Lincoln. 

**  She  was  tlie  terror  of  ])oliticians  and  especially  of  Con- 
gressmen,'* wrote  John  W.  Forney.  "T  can  see  her  now  tramp- 
ing through  the  halls  of  the  old  Capitol,  umbrella  in  hand, 
seizing  upon  every  passerby  and  otTering  her  book  for  sale.  Any 
public  man  wlio  refused  to  buy  was  sure  of  a  severe  philippic  in 
her  newspaper." 

At  last  she  l)ccanie  so  unendurable  that  she  was  formally  in- 
dicted by  the  grand  jury  as  a  common  scold;  was  tried  in  the 
Circuit  Court  before  Judge  William  Cranch,  was  found  guilty 
and  was  sentenced  to  be  ducked,  according  to  the  English  law, 
which  still  survived  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  though  it  had 
been  allowed  to  slumber  in  similar  obsolescence  to  that  which 
had  overtaken  it  in  England.  She  escaped  the  distinction  of 
being  the  last  woman  ever  "  ducked  through  a  commutation 
of  her  sent(Mice  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 

New  York,  First  Things  in.  (Jiovanni  (John)  Verrazani, 
a  sailor  from  Florence,  Italy,  was  the  original  discoverer  of  the 
Hudson  Kiver  and  of  the  present  site  of  New  York  City,  In 
1523  he  left  Dieppe  on  the  frigate  La  Daiipk'ine  on  a  mission 
from  Francis  I  of  France  to  explore  the  c(>ast  of  North  America. 
Arriving  there,  February,  1824,  he  spent  three  months  in  sailing 
from  latitude  30°  to  5°,  discovering  what  are  now  New  York 
Bav  and  Xarra<?ansett  Kav.  In  a  letter  to  Francis  I  written 
Julv  8  after  his  return  to  Dieppe  he  thus  describes  the  New 
York  episode. 

After  proceeding  one  hundred  loafruos  we  found  a  very  pleasant 
situation  amonp  some  Rtcop  hills  through  which  a  very  large  river, 
deep  at  its  mouth,  forced  its  way  to  the  sea.  From  the  sea  to  the 
estuary  of  the  river  any  ship  heavily  laden  might  pass  with  the 
help  of  the  tide,  which  xises  eight  feet.  But  as  we  were  riding  at 
anchor  In  a  good  berth,  we  would  not  venture  up  in  our  vessel  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  mouth;  therefore,  we  took  the  hoat,  and,  entering 
the  river,  we  found  the  country  on  its  banlu  well  peopled,  the  inUabit- 
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ants  not  differing  mueli  from  the  oihsny  being  dreeeed  out  with  the 
feathers  of  birds  of  various  colors.  Tbey  came  toward  vt  with  evident 

delight,  raising  loud  shouts  of  admiration,  and  showing  us  where 
we  could  the  most  securely  land  our  boat.  We  passed  up  this  river 
about  half  a  league,  when  we  found  it  formed  a  most  beautiful  lake, 
three  leaguee  in  cireuit,  upon  which  they  were  rowing  thirty  or  more 
of  their  email  boats  from  one  shore  to  the  otiier,  filled  with  mitttitudes 
who  came  to  see  ns.  All  of  a  sudden,  as  is  wont  to  happen  to  navi- 
gators, a  vioh  nt  contrary  wind  blew  in  from  the  sea  and  forced  us  to 
return  to  our  ship,  greatly  regretting  to  leave  this  region,  which  seined 
so  commodious  and  delightful,  and  whieh  we  supposed  nmat  alse 
eontain  great  riches,  as  uie  hills  gave  many  indications  of  minorala. 

The  first  white  men  who  ever  set  foot  on  New  York  soil 
landed  at  Coney  Island  on  September  3,  1609.  They  were  a 
boat's  crew  dispatched  by  Henry  Hudson,  who  had  just  rounded 
Sanfly  Hook  in  the  Half  Moon,  to  secure  some  of  the  fish  that 
abounded  in  the  waters. 

The  first  man  slain  in  this  State  was  John  Coleman*  an 
English  sailor  and  a  member  of  a  boat's  crew  sent  up  the  river 
by  Hudson  to  take  soundings.  On  the  crew's  return,  they  were 
attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians,  September  8,  1600,  and  Coleman 
was  mortally  wounded  by  a  dagger  that  pierced  his  throat.  His 
grave  was  dug  next  day  at  Sandy  Hook,  on  a  spot  christened 
Coleman's  Point  in  his  honor. 

The  first  murder  was  that  of  Hendrik  Christiansen,  killed  in 
1615,  by  an  Indian,  who  was  caught  and  executed.  Christian- 
sen is  also  kno\\Ti  as  the  man  who  in  1613  put  up  the  first 
houses  in  New  York, — four  small  cottages  and  a  redoubt  on  the 
present  site  of  39  Broadway. 

The  first  sea-going  vessel  ever  launched  in  Manhattan  waters 
was  The  Unrest,  a  yacht  of  sixteen  tons'  burden,  construct r^'l 
from  the  fine  timbers  that  grew  on  the  island,  by  Admiral 
Adriaen  Block,  in  the  spring  of  1614.  Block  Island,  by  the 
wav,  is  named  after  tliis  Dutch  admiral. 

The  first  actual  settlers  arrived  at  Manhattan  Island  in  May, 
1626. 

The  first  white  male  child  bom  within  the  present  limits  of 
New  York  State  was  Jean  Vigne  (1614). 

The  first  white  female  child  bom  within  the  same  limits 
was  Sarah  I^apolje,  daughter  of  Joris  Bapelje,  who  was  born  at 
Albany,  June  9,' 1625. 

The  first  child  of  Ensrlish  descent  born  within  the  present 
boundaries  of  Xew  York  State  was  Elizabeth  Gardiner,  daughter 
of  Lion  Gardiner  and  a  Hutch  lady  of  good  Holland  familv. 
Elizabeth  first  saw  the  light  September  14^  1641,  on  Gardiner  s 
Island. 
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She  mairied  a  Conkling,  who  was  an  ancestor  of  United 
Statee  Senator  fiosooe  Con]ding. 

The  first  white  child  horn  in  Manhattan  Island  was  Isaac  du 
Trieux,  son  of  Piiilip  du  Trienx  and  Susanna  his  wife,  who, 
according  to  the  recoras  of  the  Bef  ormed  Dutch  Church  in  New 
Amsterdam,  first  saw  the  light  on  the  2l8t  of  April,  1642.  (See 
Dr.  E.  B.  O'CaUagfaan's  "New  York  Genealogical  and  Bio- 
^phical  Becord/'  vol.  No.  1,  January,  1874.)  Philip  du 
Trieuz,  the  father,  was  a  Walloon  from  the  French  Netherlands 
and  one  of  the  fint  company  of  colonists  to  Manhattan  Island, 
then  known  as  New  Amsterdam.  He  was  one  of  the  well-to-do 
burghers  of  the  infant  municipality.  After  the  cession  of  the 
colony  to  the  English,  in  1664,  many  of  the  Holland  names 
became  Anglicized.  Among  these  Du  Trieux  became  Tmaz, 
and  in  this  form  has  come  down  to  us. 

Trieuz's  claim  to  being  the  first-bom  New  Yorker  of  white 
parents  is  sometimes  disputed  in  favor  of  Isaac  Bedlew.  But 
the  date  of  the  latter's  birth  was  1643. 

The  first  warehouse,  a  rude  structure  of  which  one  comer 
was  set  apart  for  a  village  store,  wa»  erected  in  1626.  Here  the 
Indians  flocked  for  the  white* man's  "fire-water.^ 

The  first  manor-house  was  erected  by  Kilien  Van  Beneselaer 
(1630). 

The  first  farm,  called  the  (Tompany's  Fam,  was  laid  out  in 
1633.  It  extended  north  from  Wall  Street  to  what  is  now  Hud- 
son Street 

The  first  grave-yard  (God's  Acre)  was  laid  out  in  1638^ 
west  of  Broadway  above  Morris  Street 

Although  the  Dutch  Bef  ormed  Church  was  organized  early 
in  1620  by  a  small  number  of  the  Dutch  settlers,  who  held 
meetings  in  a  loft,  under  the  guidance  of  Bev.  Jonas  Michaelis, 
the  first  church  was  not  built  until  after  the  arrival  of  Everardus 
Bogardus,  a  Dutch  clergyman,  in  April,  1633.  It  was  a  plain, 
bam-like  stmcture,  and  stood  on  the  shores  of  the  East  Biver, 
in  Pearl  Street,  between  Whitehall  and  Broad  Streets.  The 
Episcopalians  erected  their  first  church  in  1696-1697;  the 
Lutherans,  in  1669 ;  the  Jews,  about  1720;  the  Methodists,  about 
1767;  the  Baptists,  in  1791;  the  Moravians,  in  1751;  and  the 
Boman  Catholics,  in  1786. 

The  first  physician  was  Dr.  Johannes  La  Montague,  who 
bepran  practising  in  1636.  He  was  the  only  doctor  in  Man- 
hattan for  a  number  of  years.  Under  English  mle  the  first 
license  to  practise  medicine  was  issued  in  the  summer  of  1666, 
by  Governor  Eichard  Nicolls,  the  first  English  governor.  This 
license  was  given  under  seal  to  Peter  Harris. 
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The  first  tavern  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors  was  built 
by  Kiefl  in  1642,  a  large  stone  buihling  at  the  N.  E.  corner  of 
Pearl  Street  and  Coenties  slip.  Later  it  was  used  for  the  City 
Hall  or  Stadt-IIuys. 

The  first  court  of  justice  was  established  in  1647.  It  was 
presided  over  by  Judge  Van  Dincklagen,  the  first  judge  in  New 
York. 

The  first  fire  company  was  organized  in  1657.  It  was  called 
Rattle  Watch,  and  consisted  of  8  men,  who  handled  250  fire 
buckets,  with  hooks  and  ladders,  all  imported  from  ITolland. 

The  first  market  house  for  the  sale  of  meat  was  erected, 
1658,  on  Bowling-Orcen. 

The  name  of  New  York  was  first  given  to  the  city  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  1G()4,  when  the  Enjrlish  troops  took  possession.  Re- 
voking the  old  Diitcli  form  of  municipal  government,  they 
placed  the  municipal  government  in  the  hands  of  a  mayor  and 
five  aldermen,  all  appointed  by  Richard  Nicolls,  the  first  English 
governor.  Thomas  Willett,  the  first  mayor,  took  his  seat  in 
1665. 

Nobel  Prizes.  Alfred  Bernhard  Xohel  (1833-1896)  was  a 
Rupso-Swedish  engineer  who  invented  dynamite,  publicly 
advocated  euthanasia,  and,  dying,  left  behind  him  a  fortune 
of  jf>9,000,000  and  a  will  which,  after  some  minor  legacies 
to  relatives,  directed  that  the  vast  residue,  "  converted  into 
safe  securities  by  the  liquidators,  shall  constitute  a  fund, 
the  income  of  which  shall  be  distributed  yearly  to  those  who, 
during  the  year  ]ireceding,  have  rendered  the  most  eminent 
eerviccs  to  humanity. 

**The  income  shall  be  divided  into  five  equal  parts,  which 
shall  be  awarded  yearly: 

"The  first  tf>  the  person  who  shall  have  made  the  most  im- 
portant discovery  or  invention  in  the  domain  of  physics. 

"The  second  to  the  person  who  sliall  have  made  the  most 
important  discovery  or  improvement  in  the  domain  of  chem- 
istry. 

"The  third  to  the  person  wlio  shall  have  made  the  most  im- 
portant discovery  in  the  domain  of  physiolog}^  or  of  medicine. 

"  The  fourth  to  the  person  who  shall  have  produced  the 
greatest  work,  in  tlic  ideal  sense,  in  the  world  of  letters. 

"The  fifth  to  the  person  who  shall  have  exerted  the  greatest 
or  the  best  action  for  the  fraternity  of  peoples,  for  the  suppres- 
sion or  diminution  of  permanent  armies,  and  for  the  formation 
or  spreading  of  Peace  Congresses." 

The  awards  for  these  prizes  are  controlled  entirely  bv  Swe- 
dish courts.    The  winners  of  (1)  and  (2)  are  selected  by  the 
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Bojal  Academy  of  Science  in  Stockholm;  (3)  by  the  Caroline 
Medical-Chirurgical  Institute  in  Stockholm;  (4)  by  the  Swe- 
dish Academy  in  Stockholm,  and  (5)  by  the  Norwegian  Storth- 
ing (Parliament). 

Xobel  believed  that  wealth  was  a  curse  to  any  one  who  had 
not  earned  it.  "Great  fortunes  accjuircd  by  inheritance,"  he 
would  say,  "never  hnn^  happiness;  they  only  dull  the  faculties. 
Xo  wealthv  man  should  leave  more  than  a  small  Ict^acv  to  his 
heirs,  a  legacy  just  sufficient  to  stimulate  and  supplement  their 
energies,  and  not  great  enough  to  arrest  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  that  faculty  of  personal  initiative  which  is  horn  in  all 
of  u-.*'  Xor,  asserted  Xobel,  would  he  ever  leave  anything  to 
a  man  of  action.  1  should  expose  him  to  the  temptation  of 
ceasing  to  work.  On  tlie  other  hand,  I  would  willingly  help  a 
dreamer  who  liad  fallen  into  ditlicnlties." 

Xobel's  heirs  at  law  neither  sanctioned  nor  aceejited  his 
theories.  Thev  sought  to  hreak  the  will,  hut  faile<l.  Then  it 
was  found  that  there  renuiined  an  ineoine  of  ahout  $'.^()0,()0()  a 
vear  to  he  used  iu  prizes,  as  per  the  will,  so  that  each  prize  was 
$40,000. 

The  first  award,  made  in  1901,  was  as  follows: 
Physics,  to  Prof.  \V.  K.  von  Roentgen,  of  Wiirzhurg,  discov- 
erer of  the  Roentgen  rays;  clieniistry,  to  Prof.  Jacobus  If.  van't 
HolT,  of  Berlin:  medicine,  to  Dr.  Kmil  A.  von  Beliring,  of  Mar- 
burg: and  literature,  to  ^1.  Sully  Prudhonune,  the  greatest  of 
contemporary  French  poets;  the  ])eace  prize  being  divided  be- 
tween Dunant,  founder  of  the  (Jencva  Red  Cross,  and  Passy,  the 
French  deputy  who  founded  the  University  Peace  l^uion. 

Among  those  who  have  since  been  awarded  prizes  an»  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  wlio  received  the  peace  ])ri/e  in  recognition  of 
his  part  in  ending  tlio  ]iusso-.Ia])anese  war  in  1905,  hut  wlio 
donated  the  nu»ney ;  Selma  Lagerlof.  of  Sweden,  he-t  known  in 
this  country  for  her  fairv  stories  and  allegories,  who  received 
the  literature  prize  in  1909;  William  ^farconi,  the  inventor  of 
wireless  telegraphy,  wlio  divided  the  ])hysics  prize  of  1!H)9 
with  Pr(tf.  Ferdinand  K.  I»raun,  of  Strasshurg;  Prof.  Theodor 
Mommsen,  who  received  the  literature  prize  in  190"?;  ^1.  Arr- 
henius,  the  Swedish  scientist,  who  got  the  ])hysics  prize  in  1903; 
Monsieur  and  Mme.  Curie  and  M.  Becrpierel,  the  discoverers  of 
radium,  who  divided  the  clieniistry  ]irize  of  190:]  iimong  them; 
Henrik  Ihsen  and  Bjtirn.-t  jiTiie  Bjiirnson  of  Xorway,  who  divided 
the  literature  prize  in  the  same  year:  Sir  William  Pamsev,  who 
won  the  chemistry  prize  in  19ni:  Frederic  ^fistral,  the  French 
Poet,  and  Jose  Ecliagarav,  the  S))anish  ])oet,  who  divided  the 
literatnrc  prize  of  11)04;  Henry  Sienkiewiez,  author  of  ''Quo 
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Vadifl,*'  who  received  the  literature  prize  in  1905;  Carducci, 
who  won  it  in  1006;  and  Kiidyard  Kipling,  who  secured  it  in 
1907.   In  1911  it  was  generally  believed  that  Thomas  A.  Edison 


decision  by  public  renunciation  in  favor  of  some  one  who  needed 
it  more,  and  the  award  was  finally  made  to  Madame  Curie,  trho 
has  thus  figured  twice  on  the  list. 

Nome.  In  Alaska  th^re  are  a  post-village,  a  river,  and  a 
cape  of  this  name,  all  situated  on  Seward  Peninsula.  Gold  was 
discovered  in  this  neighborhood  in  1898.  Shortly  afterwnnl 
rich  })lacer  depositories  revealed  tlicmselvts  along  Anvil  Creek 
and  other  contiguous  tributaries  of  tlie  Snake  Kiver.  The  sot 
tlement  was  originally  known  to  its  inliabitants  as  Anvil  City. 
How  it  was  aceidentallv  renamed  was  told  bv  the  Youth's  Com-- 
panion,  of  Boston,  on  the  autliority  of  a  drafting  clerk  (un- 
named) in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  oflRce.  "  Xo  one/* 
the  clerk  is  quoted  as  saying,  '^was  more  surprised  than  I  when 
I  saw  the  name  on  the  map.   It  happened  in  this  way: 

"  Wlu  n  the  rush  to  Alaska  took  place  on  the  discovery  of 
.  rich  gold  deposits  in  the  Klondike  in  the  early  '00s,  the  Govern- 
ment found  it  necessary  to  make  more  complete  maps  of  that 
then  little  known  country.  There  v^wc  many  parties  in  the  field, 
and  the  maps  were  being  continually  called  for  by  the  gold 
seekers.  Hence  for  some  months  our  office  was  rushed  night 
and  day. 

"  Now,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  draft  a  map  of  the  Alaskan  coast 
that  runs  southeast  from  Bering  Strait.    This  map  was  to  be 
made  from  the  field  notes  and  j)lats  sent  by  the  survepng  party  i 
in  that  district.  Such  notes  and  ))lats  ahvay?  contain  the  names 
of  prominent  mountains,  capes,  inlets,  and  the  like. 

"  In  making  the  tracing  of  the  coast  down  from  Bering 
Strait,  I  came  across  a  headland  for  which  neither  notes  nor  i 
plats  furnished  a  name.    Accordingly,  I  made  a  pencil  note  at 
the  point,  putting  the  word  'name'  with  an  interrogation  point 
after  it,  thinkinsz  that  the  chief  when  he  edited  the  map  woidd 

?ut  in  the  name  if  it  had  one  or  would  think  up  one  if  it  hadn't, 
n  the  hurry  of  the  work,  and  due  also  to  the  fact,  I  presume 
that  I  had  written  the  letter  '  a  '  in  the  word  '  name '  very  much 
like  'o,'  the  matter  was  passed  by  the  revisers,  and  my  map  went 
to  the  engravers  in  that  shape. 

A  few  weeks  afterward  I  was  astonished,  on  looking  over  a 
stack  of  maps  just  engraved  from  my  original,  to  see  thi-  par- 
ticular headline  designated  thereon  as  '  Cape  Nome.'  When, 
shortly  afterward,  gold  was  discovered  in  the  vicinity  and  a 
camp  established  there,  the  town  took  the  name  of  the  cape^ 
and  is  called  *  Nome  *  to  this  day.'^ 
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Oak.  The  epithet  "  monarch  of  the  forest/'  applied  to  thia 
the  most  regal  of  all  hard- wood  trees  that  grow  in  the  tem- 
perate zone,  dates  from  Virgil : 

Jove'b  owu  tree 
Which  holds  the  world  in  awful  aovereignty. 

The  ancient  Pelnsgians  bolicvcd  that  a  deity  dwelt  in  their 
oak  groves.  The  Greek  oracle  of  Dodona  stood  in  an  oak  grove. 
To  the  Druids  ol  Britain  and  Gaul  the  tree  was  even  more 
sacred.  Oak  groves  were  their  temples;  the  mistletoe  which 
hung  from  oak  boughs  was  their  favorite  wand. 

Venerable  oaks  famous  in  history  abound  in  Europe  and 
America.  The  Parliament  Oak  in  Clipstone  Park,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  oldest  in  England,  derives  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  a  parliament  was  held  under  its  branches  by 
Edward  I  in  1290,  at  which  time  it  was  a  large  tree.  The 
King's  oak  in  Windsor  Forest  is  more  than  1000  years  old  and 
quite  hollow.  Prof.  Burnet,  who  once  lunched  inside  this  tree, 
said  it  was  capable  of  accommodating  10  or  12  persons  at  a 
sitting.  The  Wallace  oak,  at  EUerslie,  near  where  Wallace 
was  horn,  is  21  feet  in  circumference.  Wallace  and  300  of  his 
men  are  said  to  have  hid  from  the  English  army  among  its 
branches  when  the  tree  was  in  full  leaf. 

In  Massachusetts  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  oak  trees  from 
12  to  20  feet  in  circumference  and  from  100  to  1400  years  old. 
The  town  of  Brighton  boasts  of  the  ruin  of  a  white  oak,  nearly 
26  feet  in  circumference,  which  is  supposed  to  have  passed  its 
prime  centuries  lief  ore  the  first  English  voice  was  heard  on  our 
shores. 

The  Charter  Oak  (g.  v.)  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  which  was 
prostrated  in  the  storms  of  August,  1854,  was  believed  to  be 
800  years  old.  The  Wadsworth  Oak  of  Geneseo,  New  York, 
was  estimated  to  be  at  least  1000  years  old  at  the  time  of  its 
destruction  in  1857.  Its  circumference  was  about  27  fcot. 

Oaks,  The.  A  race  instituted  by  the  twelfth  Karl  of  Derby, 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  Vallev  of  Lamberts  Oaks,  at- 
tached  to  his  lordship's  residence  at  Banstead.  Tic  won  the 
Oaka  in  the  very  year  of  its  establishment,  with  Bridget,  and 
won  it  again  in  1794  with  Uermione.  Indeed  a  feature  of  the 
earlv  history  of  the  race  is  the  froqueiuy  with  which  great 
noblemen  repeated  their  victories.  Lord  Grosvenor,  with  Tee- 
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lotuiii,  Faith,  aud  Ceres,  respectively,  \vuii  the  race  in  ITSl. 
178-^,  and  1783.  The  fourth  Duke  of  Grafton  captured  it  im 
less  than  six  times.  His  last  vietorv,  with  Oxvsien  in  1831,  was 
won  hy  a  margin  so  narrow  that  his  Grace  greeted  the  jockey 
with  tlie  sharp  cry  "You're  a  tliief,  John  Day;  you're  a  thief.** 
John's  face  paled  as  he  stammered,  "Your  Grace,  what  have  I 
done  to  dispiease  you?"  "You  stole  that  race,  John  Day:  y<«ii 
stole  that  race  I"  Later  the  Duke  of  Portland  won  four  races 
with  ^lemoir,  Mrs.  l^utterwick,  Amiable,  and  La  Koche,  all 
daughters  of  the  great  St.  Simon. 

An  epoch  year  in  the  annals  of  the  race  was  1840,  when 
Crucifix  won  for  Lord  George  Beutinck,  known  to  posterity  as 
the  King  of  the  Turf."  It  is  with  that  celebrated  mare  tliat 
Lord  Bentinck's  fame  as  a  successful  turfite  is  chiefly  asso- 
ciated. She  had  won  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  and  One 
Thousand,  besides  eleven  two-year-okl  races.  But  her  greatest 
achievement  was  in  winning  the  Oaks,  not  so  much  because  of 
the  strength  of  the  opposition  as  from  the  dilhculties  she  en- 
countered in  the  race.  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort 
attended  Epsom  on  1)oth  the  Derby  and  Oaks  days  that  year,  nn<l 
the  crowd  was  inmicnse.  The  race  was  looked  upon  as  a  foregone 
conclusion  for  Crucilix,  on  whom  odds  of  3  to  1  were  laid.  An 
hour  w'as  cut  to  waste  in  false  starts,  of  which  there  were  six- 
teen, before  the  welcome  shout  of  "  They're  off  I"  and  the  race 
began.  Lord  George,  with  unperturbed  sang-froid  throughout 
the  tedium  of  delay,  frequently  remarked  that  "  She  cannot 
lose.''  It  mattered  little  to  CrucifLx  that  some  of  the  best  of  her 
opponents  had  a  good  oO  yards'  start  of  her.  She  could  have 
given  any  one  of  them  three  times  the  distance  up  that  hill  and 
then  have  won  hands  down.  Lord  George,  who  was  a  Xapoleon 
among  betting  men,  won  £i(),()00  over  Crucifix's  Oaks  triumph. 

Without  doubt  the  ])est  filly  that  ever  captured  the  Oaks  was 
Pretty  Polly  in  VM)',].  This  superb  mare  would  unquestionably 
have  carried  off  all  the  "classics"  of  her  year  Innl  her  name 
been  among  the  nominations  for  the  Deri)y,  Two  Thousand 
and  St.  Leger.  Pretty  Polly  made  her  debut  as  a  2-year-old  in 
most  sensational  style.  It  was  at  Sandown  in  June,  when  she 
defeated  a  field  of  horses  by  so  many  lengths  that  a  snapshot 
taken  from  beside  the  judges'  box  produced  the  unique  result  of 
one  animal  only  in  the  picture,  the  rest  of  the  field  being  too 
far  behind  to  enter  the  focus  of  the  camera.  Her  career  was 
one  of  glorious  triumphs  until  the  Ascot  of  her  (^year-old 
season.  There,  in  the  Gk>ld  Cup  of  1906,  Pretty  Polly  met  her 
only  reverse  in  England.  It  was  plain  after  the  race  that  she 
was  suffering  great  physical  pain  from  a  hitherto  unnoticed 
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boil,  and  this,  added  to  the  bitterness  of  failure,  which  the 
splendid  mare  t^howed  unmistakably  she  felt,  made  the  spectacle 
of  her  defeat  the  more  pathetic.  ^lanv  grand  dames  were 
moved  to  tears  at  Ascot  that  day  when  the  great  heroine  of  three 
sear^ons  came  back  to  the  paddock  beaten.  It  was  the  la?t  seen 
of  Pretty  Polly  on  a  race-course.  At  the  stud  she  has  so  far 
proved  a  signal  failure. 

A  volume  could  be  filled  with  Rcejitre's  romantic  career. 
She  was  given  the  opportunity  denied  Pretty  Polly  of  winning 
the  five  "classics,"  tlie  Two  Thousand  (Jniiieas,  One  Thousand, 
Derby,  Oaks,  and  8t.  Ijcger,  l)ut  was  beaten  in  the  greatest  of 
them  all — the  Derby.  After  her  defeat  some  peojilc  denounced 
Sceptre  as  "only  a  luiler."  Mr.  Sievier,  her  owner,  nearly 
jumped  down  the  throat  of  a  man  who  cast  this  reflection  on  his 
favorite.  Smarting  from  the  disappointment,  in  the  unsad- 
dling enclosure  after  the  Derby,  he  retorted  with  heat,  "  Sceptre 
not  stay  I  If  she's  anything  at  all  she's  a  stayer.  I'll  run  her 
in  the  Oaks;  then  you'll  see  whether  she  can  stay  a  mile  and  a 
half  or  not."  8cej)tre  made  short  work  of  the  Oaks,  winning 
in  a  canter.  The  St.  Leger  in  the  following  September  she  won 
in  yet  easier  style,  and  the  subsequent  running  of  her  chief 
St.  I>eger  victim^  Kising  Glass,  enhanced  the  merit  of  Sceptre's 
performance. 

Blink  Bonny,  the  heroine  of  1857,  and  Signorinetta,  the  sen- 
sational 100  to  1  Derby  winner  of  1908,  are  the  only  animals 
who  have  gained  both  the  Blue  Bibbon  and  the  Garter  of  the 
Turf. 

Ombre.  A  three-handed  game  at  cards,  of  Spanish  origin. 
One  of  the  fashionable  amusements  in  England  during  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  it  has  been  immortalized  by  Pope,  in  the  Rape 
of  the  Lock": 

Bclindn  now,  whom  tliirst  of  fanio  invites, 
Burns  to  encounter  two  adventurous  knights. 
At  ombre  singly  to  deeide  their  doom. 
And  swells  her  breast  with  conquests  yet  to  come. 
Straight  the  throe  bands  prepare  in  arms  to  joill» 
Each  band  the  number  of  the  sacred  nine. 

A  vivid  description  of  the  game  follows,  the  victory  falling 
to  Belinda: 

An  ace  of  hearts  steps  forth;  the  king  unseen 
Liirk«Hl  in  lior  hand  and  mourned  his  captive  queen; 
He  spring's  to  vt'iij/oance  with  an  oa^'er  pace, 
And  falls  like  tlnnnh'r  on  tho  prostrate  ace. 
The  nymph,  exulting,  fills  with  shouts  the  sky; 
Tlie  walls,  the  woods,  and  long  canals  reply. 
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The  name  (properly  "  el  honibre ")  signifies  ^*  the  man." 
In  vernacular  En«:lish  it  ini<jfht  with  less  courtesy  be  translated 
as  "it."  One  of  the  plavds  "It"  or  "El  Hoinl.re/'  plays 
against  the  two  others,  wlio  have  a  combined  interest  against 
him.  lie  must  get  more  tricks  tliau  either  of  the  others.  The 
author  of  a  book  entitled  "  The  Gamester/'  whicli  appeared  in 
1T*^(),  or  eight  years  after  the  publication  of  the  "fiape  of  the 
Lock,"  gives  it  the  precedence  over  all  other  indoor  recreations, 
calling  it  "  the  nia<t  delightful  and  entertaining  of  all  games 
to  those  who  have  anything  in  them  of  what  we  call  the  "  Spirit 
of  Play/*  But  it  is  now  almost  unknown.  The  current  books 
on  cards  contain  no  mention  of  it.  The  modern  game  of 
quadrille  is  simply  ombre  adapted  to  four  players  instead  of  three^ 
and  whist  is  the  final  and  perfect  evolution  from  both. 

Omnibus  (Latin,  the  dative  ])lural  of  omnis  "all,"  mean- 
ing "to  all"  or  for  all").  The  omnibus  system  dates  back 
to  a  line  started  in  Paris  in  1827  by  Jacques  Lalitte,  the  banker- 
politician,  lie  seems  to  have  taken  a  hint  from  Blai^  Pascal, 
who  in  166*3  obtained  a  patent  for  a  service  of  public  rarossrs  a 
cinqur  sous  (five-cent  coaches).  Of  all  the  Penshs  of  the  great 
French  thinker,  this  seems  to  have  had  the  least  vitality,  for  the 
enterprise  broke  down  in  a  few  months. 

The  name  "omnibus,"  in  the  form  votiitre  ownihus,  came 
into  vogue  with  La  fitters  coaches.  A  certain  George  Shillabeer, 
who  had  started  in  life  as  a  midshipman  in  the  British  navy, 
found  himself  in  mature  age  a  coach-builder  in  Paris.  To  him 
Lafitte  applied  for  expert  aid.  After  building  a  few  coaches  for 
the  French  capital,  Shillabeer  fl<M  idod  to  introduce  the  new 
vehicles  into  London.  On  July  4,  1829,  he  placed  the  first  two 
'buses  ever  seen  in  England  on  the  London  streets.  They  were 
built  to  carry  22  passengers,  all  inside,  and  each  was  drawn  by 
three  bay  horses.  On  both  of  the  outer  sides  of  the  vehicle  the 
word  "Omnibus"  was  painted  in  large  letters.  A  great  crowd 
assembled  to  witness  the  start  from  the  "  Yorkshire  Stingo,"  a 
tavern  in  Paddington,  for  the  Bank  of  England.  Newspapers 
and  magazines  were  provided  gratis  for  the  travellers  to  beguile 
the  tedium  of  the  journey.  The  fare  was  one  shilling  for  the 
full  distance  and  six-pence  half-way. 

Pictures  of  the  primitive  vclii*  lo  remind  one  irresistibly  of  a 
hearse.  Believers  in  omens  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
Shillabeer  subsequently  became  an  undertaker. 

The  developments  in  the  type  of  the  'bus  are  best  studied 
from  contemporary  pictures.  A  print  of  1S37  shows  a  curved 
top,  with  two  passengers  sitting  beside  the  driver  and  live 
perched  on  a  seat  beliind,  the  access  to  the  roof  being  gained 
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by  means  of  the  box  of  the  wheel,  a  leather  strap,  and  an  iron 
step.  When  paaeengers  were  once  admitted  to  the  roof,  fewer 
were  carried  inside,  and  the  'bus  was  made  smaller.  A  Punch 
cartoon,  bjr  Leech,  in  1852,  represents  Lord  John  Russell  sitting 
in  the  rain  on  a  single  form  "  on  the  outside  of  an  omnibus, 
and  saying,  Oh !  you  don't  catch  me  coming  out  on  the  knife- 
board  again  to  make  room  for  a  party  of  swells."  The  Great 
Exhibition  in  the  previous  year  had  given  a  great  stimulus  to 
the  'bus  traflSc.  It  was  in  the  exhibition  year  that  Tilling,  a 
pioneer  to  whom  London  owes  much,  firet  placed  his  'buses  in 
the  streets. 

In  1856,  when  the  London  General  Omnibus  Company  was 
established  after  buying  up  all  its  rivals,  300  omnibuses  were 
built  on  a  new  plan.  Outside  passengers  were  arranged  in  two 
rows,  back  to  back,  facing  outward  along  the  side  of  the  'buf>. 
They  climbed  up  a  ])orpendicular  ladder  hanging  over  the  rear. 
Hence  female  passengers  strongly  objected  to  the  roof.  In  1880 
a  fixed  winding  staircase  was  substituted  for  the  gymnastic 
ladder,  and  the  roof  was  furnished  with  *^  garden  seats  "  arranged 
across  the  'bus  with  a  centre  aisle  and  fitted  with  reversible 
backs.  The  prosperity  of  the  London  'bus  reached  its  zenith  in 
1905,  when  3484  of  the  vehicles  with  6169  drivers  were  licensed 
in  London  by  Scotland  Yard.   But  revolution  was  in  the  air. 
That  very  year  the  returns  also  included  the  omnibus  item  of 
241  motor  'buses,  an  innovation  which  was  to  prove  fatal  to  the 
older  conveyance.    The  first  licensed  electric  motor  'bus  began 
running  in  1899.    This  shared  the  fate  of  all  previous  experi- 
ments made  with  steam  *buses  and  was  quickly  withdrawn.  Not 
until  1004,  when  Tilling  started  a  regular  motor  'bus  service 
from  Peckham  to  Oxford  Circus,  did  the  innovation  justify 
itself.   By  1908  the  total  number  of  the  old-style  Jjondon  'buses 
had  been  reduced  to  2115.    On  October  18,  1011,  the  loading 
omnibus  company  took  the  last  of  its  horse-drawn  vehicles  off 
the  street;!  of  the  English  capital. 

Orange.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
of  vefjetahle  growths.  Tf<;  hotanical  name  is  Citrus,  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  town  of  Citron,  in  Judea,  wlicro  it  was  first 
cultivated.  It  belong?  to  the  genus  of  plants  known  ns  the 
natural  order  of  Aurantiaeeo',  or  "golden  fruit-i)earers.*'  'I'hus, 
it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  the  ima^inatinn  to  conclude  that 
the  "golden  apples"  of  the  garden  of  Hcsporides  were  oranircp. 
From  the  low  Latin  Pomnm  Anrnrifiniu  we  pet  the  word 
*' orange,"  which  occurs  in  different  forms  in  several  laniruages. 
The  genus  Citrus  contains  a  larire  nuniher  of  species  and  varie- 
ties, the  fruita  being  known  under  such  names  as  orange,  lemon, 
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lime,  shaddock,  pompelmoose,  forbidden  fruit,  kumquat,  and  \ 
citron.    Tlie  species  (7.  Aurantium,  with  its  varieties  of  sweet 
oranges,  is  the  best  known  to  ns.   Risso,  the  eminent  naturalist 
of  Nice,  published  at  Paris,  in  1818,  an  elaborate  history  of 
oranges,  in  which  he  described  no  fewer  than  169  varieties.  | 
Tbese  he  divided  into  eight  species — ^viz.,  sweet  oranges,  bitter 
oranges,  bergamots,  limes,  pampelunos,  sweet  limes,  lemons^ 
and  citrons.   Of  the  first  of  these,  witli  which  we  are  now  con- 
cerned, lie  enumerated  no  less  than  forty-three  varieties,  though 
it  is  probable  that  all  these  are  derived  from  the  common 
orange,  (7.  Aurantium.    It  is  said  that  the  sweet  (or  China) 
orange  was  first  brought  into  Europe  from  China  by  the  Por- 
tuguese in  1547 ;  and,  further,  that  the  original  tree  whence  all 
the  European  orange  trees  of  this  class  have  been  produced  is, 
or  at  least  was  a  few  years  ago,  preserved  at  Lisbon  in  one  of 
the  <2:arden8  of  the  nobility.    But  the  first  mention  of  oranges 
in  England  is  of  much  earlier  date,  for  it  is  recorded  that  in 
1290  Edward  the  First's  queen  bought  from  the  cargo  of  a 
Spanish  ship  which  came  to  Portsmouth  various  fruits,  among 
which  were  seven  oranges  {Poma  de  orcnqe).    Still,  though 
Edward's  marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Castile  ied  to  greater  inter- 
course with  Spain,  it  does  not  appear  that  in  tlie  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  there  was  any  great  commerce  in  oranges,  as 
the  name  of  the  fruit  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  the  "  Libell 
of  English  Policy,"  the  "  Liber  Albus  of  London,"  or  Professor 
Rogers's  "  Collection  of  Bills/'  in  all  of  which  many  other — 
and,  indeed,  most — articles  of  fruit  and  grocery  are  mentioned. 

In  1432  Henry  VI,  on  his  return  from  being  crowned  King 
of  France,  was  welcomed  by  the  citizens  with  a  pageant  in  which 
was  a  grove  of 

Orangis,  almondiB,  and  the  pome-gamade, 

as  poetically  described  by  Lydgate.  In  1470  oranges  are  noticed 
in  the  Paston  letters.  In  150'^  Elizabeth  of  York  gave  a  reward 
to  the  servant  of  the  prothonotary  of  Spain  for  bringing  a  ' 
present  of  oranges ;  and  in  the  household  expenses  book  of  Henry 
Vlll  (1530)  and  his  daughter  the  Princess  ^^lary  (1539),  pay- 
ments for  oranges  are  mentioned.  In  1558  the  Stationers'  Com- 
pany, at  a  court  dinner,  indulged  in  the  fruit  to  the  value  of  4d. 

By  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  oranges  were  recognized 
as  a  notable  article  of  commerce,  and,  according  to  Stowe 
(1598),  Billingsgate  was  the  principal  quay  for  landing  them. 
The  sweet  orange  was  not  introduced  into  England  till  after  the 
bitter  variety,  and  the  few  allusions  of  the  poets  of  the  period 
last  mentioned  are  to  this  and  not  the  sweet  fruit  Shake- 
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Bpeaie,  in  ''Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  says^  *'The  Count  is 
neither  sad  nor  sick,  nor  merry  nor  well ;  but  civil,  Count,  civil 
as  an  orange,  and  somewhat  of  that  jealous  complexion;"  and 
Nash,  a  contemporaneous  dramatist,  uses  the  expression,  civil 
as  an  orange/'  In  these  passages,  a  pun,  a  very  weak  one,  is 
obviously  intended  on  the  word  Seville,''  whence  then,  as  now, 
the  bitter  oranges  came. 

Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  the  father  of  tobacco,^  is  credited  with 
having  brought  oranges  to  England. 

The  first  steamer  exclusively  devoted  to  the  orange  trade 
arrived  in  London  in  November^  1867.  Before  this  date  it  fre- 
quently happened  that  London  was  without  an  orange  supply 
for  3  or  4  weeks  in  winter  months. 

Florida  is  the  great  orange-growing  State  in  the  American 
Union. 

The  effects  of  the  famous  freeze  which  struck  Florida  in  the 
spring  of  1896  have  at  last  been  wiped  out.  At  that  time 
the  annual  production  of  citrus  fruit  had  climbed  from  600,000 
boxes  in  1884  and  1885  to  6,000,000  boxes  in  1894  and  1895. 
Then  the  big  freeze  happened  along  and  the  next  season's  crop 
in  Florida  was  only  75,000  boxes. 

The  industry  was  practically  wiped  out.  Since  then  the 
yield  has  been  slowly  climbing  again,  until  for  the  season  of 
1909  and  1910  it  was  approximately  7,000,000  boxes,  of  which 
6,000,000  were  shipped  out  of  the  State. 

The  Florida  Citrus  Exchange,  which  directs  the  packing  and 
shipping  of  a  large  part  of  the  crop,  was  organized  in  1908.  In 
the  great  packing  houses  of  Flonda  no  hand  actually  touches 
the  oranges.  Every  person  who  handles  them  wears  white  gloves 
to  protect  the  orange  from  any  possible  contamination  of  human 
touch  and  from  scratching  and  bruising  by  the  finger-nail. 

The  pickers  move  into  the  grove  with  their  equipment  of 
ladders,  baskets,  field  boxes,  clippers,  etc.  Each  picker  wears 
his  white  gloves  and  carries  a  wicker  basket,  shaped  to  fit  the 
back  or  side  of  the  person,  swung  from  ^e  shoulder. 

Each  basket  is  lined  with  thick  canvas,  which  is  stretched 
four  or  five  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  basket.  Every  orange 
must  be  clipped,  not  pulled  or  picked,  from  the  tree,  the  stem 
being  left  smooth  and  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  orange. 

Each  piece  of  fruit  is  laid,  not  dropped,  into  the  basket,  and 
when  filled  the  basket  is  careifully  emptied  into  the  field  boxes. 
These  are  never  filled  above  the  top,  thus  preventing  the  bruis- 
ing of  the  fruit  when  the  boxes  are  stacked  one  on  another  for 
carriage  to  the  packing  house. 

They  are  taken  to  the  plant  on  big  platform  wagons  equipped 
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with  springs  so  as  to  reduce  the  jar  to  the  fruit  from  uneven- 
nees  of  roads.  In  the  packing  house  the  fruit  in  the  field  boxes 
is  put  on  the  first  grading  table,  and  from  this  point  to  the 
packing  boxes  every  person  is  obliged  to  keep  careful  watch  for 
fruit  that  is  below  grade.  The  motto  of  the  exchan^  "  Every 
doubtful  orange  is  a  cull/'  stretches  in  big  letters  across  one 
end  of  the  house  whore  none  can  fail  to  read  it. 

From  the  first  table  the  fruit  is  carried  over  wooden  rollers 
down  a  gentle  incline  to  the  washing  tank.  Every  orange  re- 
ceives a  scrubbing  before  it  is  deemed  fit  to  be  sent  to  a  critical 
market — incidentally  it  is  worth  just  about  20  per  cent  more 
after  the  bath  than  before. 

The  oranges  are  next  assorted  according  to  size  in  bins.  Be- 
side the  bins  stand  the  packers,  each,  like  the  other  workers, 
wearing  the  ever-present  white  gloves.  Here  each  orange  is 
rapidly  wrapped  in  its  square  of  white  paper  with  the  stem  of 
the  orange  under  the  twist  of  the  paper.  On  the  end  of  each 
box  is  stamped  the  size  of  the  oranges  within,  and  when  the 
box  is  filled  it  is  placed  on  an  automatic  carrier  which  delivers 
it  to  the  nailer. 

Here  a  specially  designed  machine  presses  down  the  end  of 
the  cover  which  is  nailed  to  the  heads,  but  the  middle  is  left 
loose  from  the  middle  partition  of  the  box.  This  is  called  the 
flush  pack,  which  is  demanded  by  the  best  markets  in  the  North. 
From  this  point  the  boxes  are  loaded  into  the  waiting  cars  on 
the  switch  track  at  the  southern  end  of  the  house.  Each  box 
is  placed  on  end,  six  boxes  across  the  car  and  three  boxes  high. 
These  are  then  stripped  or  braced  in  the  car  to  prevent  jarring 
and  consequent  bruising  in  transportation  to  the  markets.  Three 
hundred  boxes  make  a  carload. 

Orange  Blossoms  at  Weddings.  Orange  blossoms  have 
been  adopted  for  the  adornment  of  a  bride  as  a  symbol  of 
chastity  and  also  of  fecundity.  Not  only  is  the  orange-tree  an 
evergreen,  but  it  is  said  to  be  the  only  tree  which  produces  fruit 
and  flowers  at  the  same  time.  An  early  reference  to  this  pecu- 
liarity appears  in  Sheridan's  "Bivals''  (Act  iii,  Sc.  3).  When 
Mrs.  Malaprop  complains  that,  ''Nowadays  few  think  how  a 
little  knowledge  becomes  a  gentleman;  men  have  no  sense  but 
for  the  worthless  flowers  of  beauty/'  the  gallant  Captain  Abso- 
lute makes  reply :  "  Too  true ;  but  our  ladies  seldom  show  fruit 
until  time  has  robbed  them  of  more  specious  blossom ;  few^  like 
Mrs.  Malaprop  and  ih$  orange-iree,  are  rich  in  both  at  once/* 

Moreover,  orange  blossoms  possess  an  exquisite  odor,  and 
are  po  rare  and  costly  as  to  be  in  easy  reach  only  of  the  noble 
and  the  wealthy^  thus  indicating  that  the  bride  is  of  high  rank. 
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'Jhe  custom  of  entwining  them  in  bridal  wreaths  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  date  in  England  and  America.  It  came  to  ns,  like 
most  other  female  fashions  in  dress,  from  the  French,  who  in 
their  turn  have  derived  it  from  Spain.  In  the  latter  country 
it  had  long  obtained,  and  is  said  to  have  been  originally  of 
Moorish  origin.  There  is,  however,  an  old  Spanish  legend  which 
gives  a  different  account  of  its  introduction.  According  to  this, 
soon  after  the  importation  of  the  orange-tree  by  the  Moors,  one 
of  the  Spanish  kings  had  a  specimen  of  which  he  very 
proud,  and  of  which  the  French  ambassador  was  extremely  de- 
sirous to  obtain  an  offshoot  The  gardener's  daughter  was 
aware  of  this,  and,  in  order  to  provide  herself  with  the  necessary 
dowry  to  enable  her  to  marry  her  lover,  she  obtained  a  slip, 
which  she  sold  to  the  ambassador  at  a  high  price.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  her  wedding,  in  recognition  of  her  gratitude  to  the  plant 
which  had  procured  her  happiness,  she  bound  in  her  hair  a 
wreath  of  orange-blossoms,  and  thus  inaugurated  the  fashion 
which  has  become  universal.  As  tiie  orange  was  introduced  into 
S])ain  at  a  very  early  period  by  the  Moors,  this  legend  suffi- 
ciently establishes  the  antiquity  of  the  custom  as  far  as  that 
country  is  concerned,  although  many  centuries  elapsed  before 
it  spread  over  the  rest  of  Europe.  Up  to  near  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  it  was  the  practice  for  ladies  to  be  mar- 
ried in  hats  or  bonnets;  and  the  fashion  of  dispensing  with  the 
bonnet  seems  first  to  have  established  itself  after  the  example 
set  by  Queen  Victoria  on  the  occasion  of  her  wedding  in  1840. 

Orange,  NaveL  This  is  merely  an  abnormal  growth,  an 
abortive  attempt  of  nature  to  produce  twins.  One  of  the  twins 
failed,  however,  surviving  only  as  a  protuberance  in  the  blossom 
end  of  the  orange,  and  there  forming  a  little  navel-like  kernel 
enveloped  in  the  skin  of  the  fruit.  Buds  from  the  trees  pro- 
ducing these  freaks  were  grafted  upon  other  stock,  and  gradually 
the  semi-dwarf  navel-orange  tree  was  established  in  California. 
The  original  trees  of  this  stock  came  from  Bahia,  Brazil,  where 
their  peculiarity  had  been  noted  but  not  utilized.  No  one  had 
taken  the  hint  supplied  by  nature  until  they  were  transplanted 
to  their  new  home  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  they  become  one 
of  the  most  profitable  growths  in  the  State.  The  navel  orange 
is  frequently  seedless,  and  what  few  seeds  are  ever  found  in  it 
are  small  and  undeveloped. 

Organ,  In  many  respects  the  great  organ  installed  in  1911 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Si  John  the  Divine,  on  Washington  Heights, 
New  York,  is  the  meet  notable  in  the  world.  In  the  number  of 
stops  it  is  slightly  inferior  to  some  other  famous  organs,  but  in 
point  of  completeness,  as  regards  tone  color  and  volume,  it  has 
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no  superior  and  few  equals.  The  total  cost  was  $70^000.  There 
are  between  6000  and  7000  pipes.  The  largest  is  a  great  wooden 
conduit  3!^  feet  long,  the  smallest  a  thin  reed  smaller  than  a  lead 
pencil.  The  organist  would  be  powerless  without  his  two  auto- 
matic assistant,  a  IS-horse  electric  motor^  operating  the 
southern  division  of  the  instrument,  and  a  7V^-horse-power 
motor  for  the  northern  division.  These  two  divisions  are  placed 
one  on  either  side  of  the  chancel  or  choir  of  the  cathedral  and  50 
feet  above  the  main  floor. 

Each  division  occupies  the  space  of  a  prood^ized  house  and 
each  is  packed  with  ranks  on  ranks  of  pipes,  zinc,  composition, 
and  wooden.  The  greatest  is  the  32-foot  pedal  bomburde,  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  world  except  the  one  in  the  ColloKe  of 
the  Cily  of  New  York. 

Ortolan^  a  species  of  FringillidcB,  especially  famous  with 
European  epicures.  It  formed  one  of  the  costly  items  of  Soyer's 
hundred-guinea  dish  at  the  banquet  at  York  in  1851. 

The  name  in  Italian  means  gardener  (ortolano  from  Latin 
harius,  "a  garden").  According  to  Menage,  the  bird  is  quite 
at  lionic  in  the  hedges  of  gardens. 

Tlie  ortolan  is  not  famed  for  its  song,  which  is,  however, 
soft  and  sweet.  In  Ivombardy  a  certain  number  of  these  inter- 
esting birds  owe  to  their  musical  talent  the  good  fortune  of 
escape  from  broiling.  Orpheus  and  Amphion  never  gain»M]  a 
more  perfect  victory.  T.ike  the  nightingale,  with  which  it  lias 
also  other  points  of  rescni])lance,  the  ortohui  sings  after  as  well 
as  before  sunset ;  and  it  was  this  bird  that  Varro  called  his  com- 
panion by  night  and  day. 

Ortolans  are  solitary  birds:  they  fly  in  pairs,  rarely  three 
together,  and  never  in  flocks;  they  search  for  seeds  in  pasture>: 
and,  if  seen  in  vinos,  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the  grapes  (this 
is  a  foul  calumny),  l)ut  it  is  in  search  of  the  insects  in  the  -tcms. 
They  are  taken  in  traps,  from  March  or  April  to  Sc])tenihor, 
when  they  are  often  poor  and  thin;  but,  if  fed  with  plenty  of 
millct-seed  and  other  grain,  they  become  sheer  lumps  of  fat, 
and  delicious  morsels.  The  bird,  however,  has  a  peculiar  habit 
of  feeding,  which  is  opposed  to  its  rapid  fattening;  it  feeds  only 
at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  To  surmount  this  peculiarity,  those 
who  pander  to  the  taste  of  Italian  gourmands  place  the  ortolans 
in  a  warm  chand)er,  perfectly  dark,  with  only  one  aperture  in 
the  wall.  Their  food  is  scattered  over  the  floor  of  the  chamber. 
In  the  morning  the  keeper  of  the  birds  places  a  lantern  in  the 
orifico  of  the  wall  ;  by  th(^  liijht  thus  thrown  in,  the  (»rtolaiis. 
thinking  the  sun  is  about  to  rise,  greedily  consume  the  food  upon 
the  floor.    More  food  is  scattered  about,  and  the  lantern  with- 
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drawn.  The  ortolans  soon  fall  asleep.  In  about  two  hours  the 
whole  process  is  repeated,  and  so  on  four  or  five  times  every  day. 
The  ortolans  thus  treated  become  like  little  balls  of  fat  in  a  few 
days.  This  arises  from  the  absence  of  waste  by  motion,  in  the 
extra  sleep  which  the  birds  get,  absence  of  the  usual  chemical 
changes  from  the  influence  of  light,  an  unusual  supply  of  food 
from  their  taking  four  or  five  meals  a  day  instead  of  one,  and 
great  facilities  for  digesting  that  food  in  being  removed  from  the 
view  of  external  objects  which  produce  anxieties  and  hamper  the 
digestion. 

The  ortolan  is  considered  sufficiently  fat  when  it  is  a  handful ; 
and  is  judged  by  feeling  it,  and  not  by  appearance.  They  should 
not  be  killed  with  violence,  like  other  Mrds;  this  might  crush  and 
bruise  the  delicate  fiesh,  and  spoil  the  coup  d'cnl— to  avoid 
which,  the  best  mode  is  to  plunge  the  head  of  the  ortolan  into 
a  glass  of  brandy:  in  his  fate  a  French  author  oddly  traces  an 
analogy  to  "  maudlin  Clarence  in  a  malmsey  butt" 

A  gourmand  will  take  an  ortolan  by  the  legs  and  crunch  it  in 
delicious  mouthfuls,  so  as  absolutely  to  lose  none  of  it.  More 
delicate  feeders  cut  the  bird  in  quarters,  and  lay  aside  the  giz- 
zard, which  is  somewhat  hard ;  the  rest  may  be  eaten,  even  to  the 
bones,  which  are  sufhcientlv  tender  for  the  most  delicate  mouth 
to  masticate  without  inconvenience. 

Xotwithstancling  its  delicacy,  the  ortolan  fattens  very  fast; 
and  it  is  this  lump  of  fatness  that  is  its  merit,  and  has  some- 
times caused  it  to  be  preferred  to  the  beccafico.  According  to 
Buffon,  the  ortolan  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who 
understood  fatteniii<r  tlie  bird  upon  millet :  but  a  lively  French 
coinincntator  doubts  this  assertion.  lie  maintains  that,  ha<l  the 
ancients  known  the  ortolan,  thoy  wouhl  have  deified  it,  and  built 
altars  to  it  upon  Mount  Ilymettus  and  the  Janiculum  ;  adding, 
did  they  not  deify  the  horse  of  Cali^rula,  wliich  was  certainly 
not  worth  an  ortolan,  and  CaliETula  himself,  who  was  not  worth 
80  much  as  his  horse?  However,  the  dispute  belongs  to  the 
"  Classics  of  the  Table.** 

The  ortolan  figures  in  a  curious  anecdote  of  individual  epi- 
curism in  tlie  last  century.  A  gcntlenum  of  Gloucestershire  had 
one  son,  whom  he  sent  abroad  to  make  the  urand  tour  of  the 
Continent,  where  he  paid  more  attention  to  the  cookery  of  nations 
and  luxurious  living  than  anythinfr  else.  Before  his  return,  his 
father  died,  and  left  him  a  large  fortune.  Tie  now  looked  over 
his  note-book,  to  discover  wliere  \ho  most  exquisite  dislies  were 
to  be  had  and  the  best  cooks  obtained.  Every  servant  in  his 
house  was  a  cook :  his  butler,  footman,  housekeeper,  coachman, 
and  grooms  were  all  cooks.  He  had  three  Italian  cooks ;  one  from 
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Florence,  anotlier  from  Siena,  and  a  third  from  ViterlK>— for 
dressing  one  Florentine  dish!  He  had  a  messenger  constantly 
on  the  road  between  Brittany  and  London,  to  bring  the  eggs  of 
a  certain  sort  of  plover  found  in  the  former  country.  He  was 
known  to  eat  a  single  <1  inner  at  the  expense  of  £50,  though  there 
were  but  two  dislies.  In  nine  year<  lie  found  himself  getting 
poor,  and  this  made  him  melancholy.  When  totally  ruincNi,  hav- 
ing spent  £150,000,  a  friend  one  day  gave  him  a  guinea  to  keep 
him  from  stan  ing ;  and  he  was  found  in  a  garret  next  day  broil* 
ing  an  ortolan,  for  which  he  had  paid  a  portion  of  the  alms. 

Orvietan.  This  is  the  name  of  what  was  in  effect  the  earliest 
predecessor  of  the  patent  medicine  of  to-day.  It  is  older  than 
Christianity,  for  it  was  known  to  Galen,  who  published  a  for- 
mula of  his  own  containing  64  ingredients,  but  it  mjoyed  iU 
greatest  Yogue  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  reached  the 
kgal  dignity  of  a  monopoly.  Though  the  word  is  mentioned  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Eenilworth,  it  has  been  lost  sight  of  by  moat 
lexicographers  and  U  rarely  foimd  even  in  a  medical  dictionary. 
Originially  orvietan  was  known  aa  itheriaca,''  a  word  thaC  forms 
the  root  of  onr  ^  treacle  ^  {q,  v.),  this  because  a  chief  ingredient 
was  the  powdered  flesh  of  vipers.  One  Lnpi,  a  native  of  Orvieto» 
managed  to  secure  a  practical  monopoly  of  his  formula,  whid& 
he  renamed  after  the  city  of  hia  birth.  About  1628  some  of  his 
followers  secured  the  sole  right  of  selling  orvietan  throughout 
the  Papal  States,  a  violation  of  the  monopoly  being  punished  by 
excommunication  and  a  fine  of  1000  ducats.  Despite  the  papal 
protection,  a  cart-tail  physician  named  Desiderio  Descomben 
produced  a  rival  brand,  for  which  he  built  up  an  immense  pat- 
ronage, travelling  from  city  to  city  and  eventually  making  his 
head-quarters  in  Paris.  The  French  people  invented  for  him 
the  now  familiar  nickname  of  ^Chariatan,''  possibly  from  tiie 
Italian  ciarlare,  to  chatter/'  possibly  from  the  brilliant  scarlet 
coat  (scarlaiio)  which  he  wore  to  attend  the  crowda  on  the  Pont 
Neuf,  and  just  as  likely  as  not  from  the  French  words  U  dutr 
VatUnd,   the  cart  awaits  him.'' 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that,  although  Deacombes  received 
the  approbation  of  the  Queen  of  France  and  a  fee  of  150  crowns, 
he  failed  to  cajole  the  Paris  Faculty  of  Medicine  into  an  indorae* 
ment  either  of  his  methods  or  his  medicine.  It  was  claimed  for 
orvietan  that  it  was  a  panacea  for  all  diseases  and  an  infallible 
antidote  against  poisons,  including  snake-bite.  Nevertheless, 
Descombes  himself  died  of  the  plague. 

Orvietan  finally  loet  its  vogue,  though  it  still  lingers  in  Nor- 
mandy with  a  low  class  of  practitioners.  A  trace  of  it  died  hard 
in  the  Fnited  States  where  it  was  known  as  Confectio  Demooratia 
This  was  made  of  turpentine,  acacia,  treacle,  balm  of  Gilead, 
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fioBsian  castor,  cumainoiiy  myrrl^  and  some  sucty  other  ingre- 
dients, making  a  mixtnie  very  like  orvietan,  except  that  the 
flesh  of  the  yipers  was  replaced  by  the  dried  bdlies  of  sknnkSy  a 
doubtful  improvement  from  the  viewpoint  of  either  therapeutics 
or  ssthetics. 

Oahkosh*  a  town  in  Wisconsin  whose  clatter  of  consonants 
retains  the  sound  of  the  original  Indian  name,  a  name  so  harsh 
and  dissonant  that  humorists  have  accepted  it  as  the  type  of  its 
class.  Hence  discontent  on  the  part  of  some  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  hence  in  1911  much  clamor  for  a  change.  "  It  must  be  con- 
fessed at  the  outset/'  said  the  Rochester  Post  Express,  March  26, 
1911,  ^  that  Oshkosh  is  not  a  beautiful  word.  Its  pronuncia- 
tion  is  suggestive  of  a  man  straggling  with  a  moathfi]d  of  hot 
mush,  and  to  the  irreverent  it  is  a  perfect  rhyme  to  gosh.''  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  word  has  its  advantages.  It  is  an  ideal 
word  for  advertising  purposes.  Once  heard  tiie  word  cannot  be 
foiigotten.  Furthermore,  to  say  that  one  comes  from  Oshkosh  is 
in  itself  a  mark  of  distinction.  To  be  sure,  few  persons  do  come 
from  Oshkosh.  They  are  afraid  of  being  made  fun  of,  but  when 
they  do  wander  from  the  Oshkosh  fireside,  they  attract  as  much 
attention  as  the  pachyderm  contingent  of  a  circus  parade.  In  a 
drawing-room  the  citizen  from  Oshkosh  is  the  cynosure  of  all 
eyes,  and  he  need  fear  but  three  rivals — ^the  man  from  Kala- 
mazoo, the  man  from  Eokomo,  and  the  man  from  Keokuk." 

The  subject,  however,  has  a  serious  side,  which  the  same  au- 
thority did  not  fail  to  perceive.  Oshkosh  is  an  Indian  name,  and 
every  time  an  Indian  name  is  expunged  from  the  map  an  irrep- 
arable injury  is  done  to  American  tradition  and  tn  American 
institutions.  ^'The  Indian  nomenclature,"  urged  the  Post-Ex- 
press, is  our  choicest,  and  should  be  our  most  precious,  herit- 
age. The  early  settlers  had  the  excellent  taste  and  good  judg- 
ment to  draw  largely  on  the  Indian  vocabulary  for  names  of 
cities,  towns,  rivers,  and  mountains,  and  in  the  main  the  early 
Americans  did  their  work  well.  Here  in  the  East  many  of  the 
original  Indian  names  have  been  exchanged  for  absurd  names  of 
classical  origin.  Think  of  *  Bome '  and  '  Utica '  being  located  in 
the  Mohawk  Valley !  How  much  more  beautiful — ^to  say  nothing 
of  appropriateness — is  the  word  'Mohawk.'  The  people  of  the 
Middle  West  have  up  to  this  time  retained  their  fondness  for  the 
Indian  nomenclature.  They  have  not  been  affected  by  the  mad- 
ness to  give  Old  World  names  to  New  World  places.  And  for 
this  reason  we  hope  that  the  good  j)eople  of  Oshkosh  will  think 
twice  before  they  set  seriously  to  work  to  change  the  name  of 
their  city.  Surely  there  is  enough  patriotic  sentiment  left  in 
that  town  to  defeat  the  efforts  of  the  di^placers,  to  use  Owen 
Wister's  happy  word."  (See  also  Names,  Gboorafhical.) 
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PaU  MaU  and  PaOle  MaiUe.  PaU  Mall  in  St.  James  Park, 
London,  is  named  after  the  game  of  paille-maiUe  (Italian  palla, 
''a  ball/'  and  maglia,  ^'a  mallef ),  which  was  corrupted  into 
pele-mele  in  French,  thus  influencing  the  £nglish  pronunciation 
that  still  survives.  Originally  the  famous  street  was  an  avenue 
of  elms.  By  1560  three  or  four  houses  had  risen  at  the  east  end 
of  the  line  of  road.  Charles  II  is  said  to  have  set  aside  this 
alley  or  avenue  for  the  playing  of  the  game,  which  in  his  day 
had  risen  to  be  a  fashionable  recreation.  Exactly  when  the  sport 
was  introduced  into  England  is  not  absolutely  certain.  It  was 
known  to  James  I,  for  in  his  ^'Basilicon  Doron''  (1616)  that 
monarch  recommends  palle-malle as  a  field  game  for  the  use 
of  his  eldest  son.  Prince  Henry.  It  was  not  known  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  for  in  Sir  Bobert  Dallington's  A  Method  for 
TravelP'  (4to,  1598)  paille-maille  is  described  as  an  exercise  of 
France  which  the  author  marvels  had  not  been  irtroduced  into 
England.  Faithome's  plan  of  London,  1658,  shows  a  row  of 
trees  on  the  north  side;  and  the  name  of  Pali-Mall,  as  a  street, 
occurs  in  the  rate  books  of  St.  Martin's  in-the-Fields  under  the 
year  1656.  Pepys  mentions  the  game  as  played  in  the  park — 
'^2nd  April,  1661;  to  St.  James's-park,  where  I  saw  the  Duke 
of  York  playing  at  Pele-Mele,  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  the  Bport." 
It  is  described  by  Blount  as  ^  a  game  where  a  round  bowle  is  with 
a  mallet  struck  through  a  high  arch  of  iron  (standing  at  either 
end  of  an  alley),  which  he  that  can  do  it  at  the  fewest  blows,  or 
at  the  number  of  agreed  on,  wins."  A  drawing  of  the  time 
of  Charles  II,  which  was  engraved  in  Smith's  Antiquities  of 
Westminster,"  shows  the  a£>ve  arrangement  for  playing  the 
game. 

It  would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can  spare  to  tell  how 
the  avenue  of  elms  in  which  paille-maille  was  played  rose  into  a 
stately  street ;  how  a  century  later  it  became  celebrated  for  its 
taverns — one  of  which,  "  Wood's  at  the  Pell-Mell,"  was  a  haunt 
of  the  gay  old  Pepys ;  and  how  the  place  became  a  noted  duel* 
ling-ground. 

Nell  Qwyn  lived  in  IfiTO  "  on  the  oa?^t  end,  north  side  ;  an«l 
from  1671  to  her  death,  in  1687,  in  a  house  on  the  south  side, 
with  a  garden  toward  the  park ;  and  it  was  upon  a  mount  in  thi< 
garden  that  "  the  impudent  comedian  "  stood,  to  hold  her  "  fa 
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miliar  diacoune^'  with  Charles  11,  who  stood  '^on  ye  green 
walk"  under  the  wall.  This  scene,  as  described  by  Evelyn,  ha^ 
been  cleverly  painted  by  £.  M.  Ward,  K.A.  The  site  of  Nell*^ 
house  is  now  occupied  by  No.  79,  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  Eastward  of  Nell  Qwyn's  lived 
Sir  William  Temple,  the  Hon.  Bobert  Boyle,  and  Bubb  Doding- 
ton;  and  on  the  south  side.  Dr.  Barrow  and  the  Countess  of 
Southesk,  the  celebrated  Countess  of  De  Grammont's  Memoirs. 
In  Marlborough-houge  lived  the  great  Dnke  of  Marlborough  ; 
and  in  a  house  in  front  of  the  mansion  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Of 
Schomberg-house,  Nos.  81  and  82,  built  for  the  great  Duke  of 
Schomberg,  the  center  and  the  west  wing  remain. 

Defoe  describes  the  Pall-Mall  of  1703  as  "  the  ordinary  resi- 
dence of  all  strangers,  because  of  its  vicinity  to  the  Queen's 
palace,  the  Park,  the  Parliament-house,  the  theatres,  the  choco- 
late and  coffee  houses,  where  the  best  company  fre(iuent."  How- 
ever, the  street  became  early  noted  for  its  taverns,  which  we  con- 
sider to  have  been  Pepy's  "  houses  for  clubbing.''  The  first 
modern  club-house  was  N^o.  8G,  opened  as  a  subscription-house, 
and  called  the  Albion  Hotel.  It  is  now  known  as  the  Office  of 
Ordnance. 

After  the  removal  of  Carlton-house  in  1&27,  "the  sweet 
shady  side  of  Pall  Mall,"  so  lovingly  described  by  Captain 
^Forri?  during  his  exile  in  America,  gradually  developed  into  a 
line  of  club-houses. 

Panorama,  a  pictorial  reprosontatinn  of  a  landscape  or  other 
scene,  arranged  on  the  inside  of  a  cvlindrical  surface  so  as  to 
afford  the  spectator  the  allusion  of  .i^azing  upon  the  actual  view 
or  episode  from  some  central  point.  The  illusion  is  sometimes 
enhanced  by  moving  or  shifting  pictures  unrolled  before  him. 
The  architectural  ])ainter  Breisig,  of  Danzig,  was  the  first  to 
conceive  the  idea,  hut  the  first  to  |)ut  it  into  execution  was 
Kohert  Barker,  an  Edinburgh  painter,  to  whom  the  idea  occurred 
independently  while  taking  a  sketch  of  the  c  ity  from  the  top  of 
Arthur  Seat.  Barker's  panoramic  view  of  Edinburgh,  first  ex- 
hibited there  in  1788  and  transferred  to  T»ndon  in  1789,  was 
the  pioneer  in  tliis  form  of  spectacle.  Barker"*s  next  acliieve- 
ment  wa^  a  panorama  of  Loudon  from  the  top  of  the  Albion 
Hills. 

The  French  took  up  the  idea  in  a  panorama  of  Paris  (1709), 
and  by  successive  stef)S  greatly  improved  upon  the  ori^rinal  id(M, 
increasing  the  optical  illusion  by  the  employment  of  plastic 
objec-ts  in  addition  to  painting. 

Felix  Philipoteau  (1815-84)  is  the  greatest  name  ft 
witli  the  panorama   hiii  mastorpiecua  being  The 
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Paris,"  first  pxl)il)itnl  in  that  city  in  1875,  and  "The  Battle 
of  Gettysburg,"  exhibited  in  New  York  1888-91  and  afterward 
in  other  American  cities. 

Parachute  (a  word  compounded  of  the  Italian  parare,  "  to 
depend,  to  ward  off/'  and  the  French  chute,  "a  fall"),  a  con- 
trivance used  for  descending  safely  from  a  great  height,  pri- 
marily and  especially  a  balloon.  It  is  constructed  like  a  large 
umbrella,  bo  as  to  expand  and  thus  cheek  tlie  velocity  of  descent 
by  means  of  the  resistance  of  the  air.  The  first  record  of  anj 
contrivance  of  this  sort  is  in  Simon  de  Loubore's  History  of 
Siam  (Paris,  IGJ^l),  where  there  is  an  account  of  a  person  who 
frequently  diverted  the  court  by  leaping  from  great  heights  with 
two  parachutes  or  umbrellas  fastened  to  his  girdle. 

On  December  26,  1783,  Sebastien  Lenormant  made  a  prac- 
tical demonstration  of  the  elheiency  of  a  parachute  by  descending 
from  the  tower  of  Montpcllier  observatory,  holding  in  either 
hand  an  umbrella  60  inches  in  diameter.  The  idea  of  making 
it  an  adjunct  to  a  balloon  was  first  conceived  by  Jacques  Gar- 
nerin.  During  the  war  between  France  and  Austria  in  1793-97, 
Gamerin  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Austrians  and  spent  three 
years  in  the  Hungarian  fortress  of  Buda,  during  which  he  con- 
ceived, but  never  executed,  a  novel  method  of  escape.  ^The 
love  of  liberty  so  natural  to  a  prisoner/'  he  says^  ^  gave  rise  to 
many  projects  to  release  myself  from  the  rigorous  detention.  To 
surprise  the  vigilance  of  the  sentries,  force  walls  10  feet  thick, 
throw  myself  from  the  ramparts  without  being  injured,  were 
schemes  that  afforded  recreation.^  These  words  he  wrote  in  the 
programme  of  his  first  descent  in  a  parachute,  which  actually 
took  place  from  a  balloon  in  the  Park  of  Monceau,  Paris,  Octo- 
ber «2,  1797. 

On  reaching  a  height  of  6000  feet,  Gamerin  cut  the  cord  that 
attached  him  to  the  balloon,  and  rapidly  descended,  while  the 
balloon  sailed  upward  until  it  exploded.  The  spectators  saw 
Gamerin's  parachute  oscillate  in  great  sweeps,  then  descend 
rapidly  and  strike  the  ground  with  sufficient  violence  to  throw 
the  aeronaut  from  his  seat.  He  escaped  with  a  bruised  foot, 
mounted  a  horse,  and  returned  to  the  point  of  departure,  where 
he  was  received  with  wild  applause. 

After  this  experiment  i)arachute  descents  became  popular  the 
world  over,  and  have  been  repeated  up  to  the  present  time  with 
no  substautial  change.  A  slight  improvement  in  construction, 
however,  has  been  made  by  cutting  away  the  top  of  the  canvas, 
thus  allowing  the  air  to  escape  stSSciently  to  check  the  oscilla- 
tions. 
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*'  It  would  seem  eai?y,"  opines  Zalim,  in  his  Aerial  Xaviga- 
tion"  (1011).  "  t(j  have  transformed  the  eraft  into  a  travellin^x 
parachute,  tjlidin^^  down  the  skv  like  a  ^rreat  hird  on  outstretched 
wings.  Such  a  device  wouUl  enal)h^  the  aeronaut  to  sail  some 
inilos  and  direct  liis  course  in  the  air.  If  fair  skill  has  been 
acquired,  it  niiizht  lunc  hastened  tlio  advent  of  human  flight  hy 
twentv  years,  so  far  as  fliorht  is  practicnhh'  without  the  aid  of  the 
internai-cond)Ustion  motor.  For  two  decades  as:o  Maxim  pro- 
Hiicod  an  alHindantly  powerful  steam-enirine,  hut  could  find  no 
one  to  furnish  him  a  manageahle  glider  on  which  to  mount  it. 
Now  indeed  such  glidrrs  are  availahle;  hut  they  were  developed 
by  aviators,  not  by  balloonists  or  paracimtists,  who  should  have 
elfecled  that  advance  manv  vears  aizo.'* 

Tiie  same  autliority  points  out  how  Nature  had  blazed  the 
way  for  man.  could  he  have  profited  by  her  hints.  In  India 
ffhe  has  produced  a  tree,  the  Zanonia  Marrocnrpia,  which  bears  a 
large  two-winged  seed  that  has  all  the  properties  of  a  parachute. 
When  shaken  from  its  branch,  the  seed  immediately  riirhts  itself 
and  glides  gracefully  through  the  air.  A  number  of  these  seeds 
look  like  so  many  sparrows  sailing  earthward  in  wide  curves. 
^*  Artificial  gliders  of  this  type,"  says  Zahm,  "are  ea.*?y  to  con- 
struct and  woidd  make  interesting  toys.  However,  if  man  has 
not  copied  sucli  natural  models,  he  has  done  much  better  by 
making  liis  gliders  concave  below,  instead  of  concave  above  as 
are  the  beautiful  Indian  seeds. 

The  first  fatal  accident  in  a  parachute  descent  occurred  in 
London  on  July  24.  18.57.  The  victim  was  Robert  Cocking,  who 
so  early  as  1814  had  applied  himself  to  remedying  the  main  de- 
fect in  Qamerin's  parachute — namely,  its  violent  oscillation 
during  descent.  He  conceived  that  a  conical  form  (with  the 
vertex  downward)  would  b(*  an  improvement  over  the  dome 
shape,  and  if  it  were  made  of  sufficient  size  there  would  be  suffi- 
cient atmospheric  resistance  to  check  a  too  rapid  descent. 
He  attached  a  parachute  of  his  own  construction  to  Charles 
Green's  Nassau  balloon,  which  rose  from  Vauxhall  Gardens, 
London,  at  6.25  p.m.  Cocking  had  stipulated  for  an  ele- 
vation of  7000  feet,  but  it  was  found  that  only  5000  feet 
could  be  reached,  at  any  rate  before  darkness  set  in.  llie 
balloon  was  then  over  Greenwich.  When  Cocking  let  slip  the 
catch  wliich  liberated  hira  from  the  balloon,  the  latter  shot  up- 
ward with  the  velocity  of  a  sky-rocket,  but  eventually  landed  in 
safety  at  Maidstone.  Green  knew  nothing  of  the  fate  of  his  com- 
panion until  next  day.  The  parachute  suddenly  closed  in  mid- 
air and  Cocking  was  hurled  to  his  death  below. 
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Patent  Medicine,  First.   See  Oin  iiri  AN. 

Peacock.  Aristophanes  iutrodiit  cd  the  j)eac'oek  into  hii 
comedy  of  Cloiid-oiiekoo-town.  We  know,  therefore,  that  Alex- 
ander (104—78  B.C.)  was  wrong  in  his  claim  that  he  had  brought 
peacocks  into  Greece  from  invasions  of  the  East.  But  he  may 
have  been  the  first  to  intnMhice  into  the  West  the  custom  of 
serving  them  up  at  ])anquets,  although  even  hero  Pliny  comes 
forward  with  a  rival  chiim:  "The  first  that  killed  pearocks  to 
be  served  up  as  a  dish  at  the  iahlc  was  Hortensius,  the  great 
orator,  in  that  solemn  feast  which  he  made  when  he  was  con- 
secrated high-])riest." 

IMiny  further  states  that  it  was  Aufidius  T^urro  who  tlr^t 
fattened  peacocks  for  food  and  sold  them  in  the  market  place  for 
so  much  that  liis  yearly  income  from  this  invejitiou  was  sixty 
thousand  sesterces. 

The  first  mention  of  the  peacock  in  the  Hible  occurs  in  the 
tenth  chapter  of  First  Kings,  in  a  description  of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  Solomon's  court:  The  king  had  at  sea  a  navy  of 
Tarshish  with  the  navy  of  TTiram;  once  in  three  vears  came  th" 
navy  of  Tarshish^  bringing  gold  and  silver,  ivory  and  apes  and 
peacocks." 

Peacock  Feathers.  A  superstition  especially  prevalent 
among  the  lower  classes  of  England  and  Am(»ri(a  associates  ill- 
luck  with  peacock  feathers.  To  a  lesser  extent  the  su{)erstit ion 
flourishes  in  (Jerniaiiy,  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  and  in  all 
Mahommedan  countries.  The  reason  for  its  existence  in  the 
latter  is  not  far  to  seek.  Mahommedan  tradition  asserts  that 
the  peacock  and  tlie  snake  were  both  placed  at  the  entrance  to 
Paradise  to  give  warning  of  approaching  danger,  that  Eblis.  or 
Satan,  seduced  them  both,  and  that  in  conse(juence  they  shared 
his  punishment.  The  European  superstition  may  have  come 
through  Saracen  sources,  but  it  is  more  likely  to  be  a  popular 
reminiscence  of  the  classical  fable  of  Argus,  the  hundrc<l-eved 
minister  of  King  Osiris,  who  was  turned  _hy  Juno  into  a  pea- 
cock, the  multitudinous  eyes  l»eing  placed  in  it's  fail.  This  legend 
might  readily  enough  have  been  associated  with  the  superstition 
of  the  evil  eye.  Tn  the  sixteenth  century  garhvnds  of  peacocks' 
feathers  were  bestowed  on  liars  and  cheats.  Thus  the  feathers 
might  svm!)oliz('  an  ever-watehful  traitor  in  the  home. 

Anotber  explanation  is  that  peacocks'  feathers  were  ancientiv 
Tised  as  funeral  emblems,  llenee  tliey  could  nf)t  fail  in  time  to 
he  looked  upon  as  ill-omens.  Paraerlsus  says,  that.  if  a  peacock 
criis  more  than  usual  and  out  of  time,  it  r<>retel]>  tlio  death  (^f 
some  one  in  that  family  to  whom  it  doth  l»eiong."  (See  .\VaL8H, 
Handy-book  of  Literary  CuriositieSj  s,  v,) 
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Peacock  Throne.  Of  all  the  costly  wonders  that  the  palace 
of  the  Mogul  emperors  at  Delhi  contained,  the  most  wonderful 
and  the  most  costly  was  the  peacock  throne.  This  was  con- 
structed during  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan,  and  was  the  work  of 
a  Frenchman,  Austin,  of  Bordeaux,  who  had  sought  refuge  at 
the  Mogul's  court.  It  was  estimated  that  the  value  of  the  throne 
was  £6,000,000  sterling.  It  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  beautiful 
Hall  of  Private  Audience,  and  was  named  after  the  figures  of 
two  peacocks  standing  behind  it,  thar  tails  being  expanded,  and 
the  whole  so  inlaid  with  sapphires,  rubies,  emeralds,  pearls,  and 
other  precious  stones  of  appropriate  colors  as  to  represent  life. 
The  throne  itself  was  six  feet  lon^^  l)y  four  feet  wide;  it  stood 
on  six  massive  feet,  which,  with  the  body,  were  of  solid  gold 
inlaid  with  rubies,  emeralds,  and  diamonds.  It  was  surmounted 
by  a  canopy  of  gold  supported  l)y  twelve  pillars,  all  richly  em- 
blazoned with  costly  gems,  and  a  fringe  of  pearls  ornamented  the 
border  of  the  canopy.  Between  the  two  peacocks  stood  the  figure 
of  a  parrot  of  ordinary  size,  said  to  have  been  carved  out  of  a 
single  emerald.  On  enrli  side  of  the  throne  stood  an  umbrella, 
one  of  the  Oriental  emblems  of  royalty.  They  were  formed  of 
crimson  velvet  thickly  embroidered  and  fringed  with  pearls,  the 
handles,  eight  feet  higli,  being  of  gold  studded  with  diamonds. 
It  has  been  held  that  the  famous  Kohinoor  was  one  of  the  jewels 
of  the  throne,  and  as  this  diamond,  now  in  possession  of  the 
Queen  of  England,  was  owned  by  Shah  Jehan,  the  storj  may  be 
true.  When  Delhi  was  sacked  by  the  Persians  under  Nadir  Shah 
in  1739  the  throne  was  plundered  of  its  jewels,  broken  up  and 
carried  away,  with  $750,000,000  of  loot  A  block  of  white 
marble  now  marks  the  spot  where  it  once  stood. 

Pedestrian  Records.  There  is  an  old  Greek  legend  that 
Eoclides,  seyeral  centuries  before  the  time  of  Christ,  in  Attica, 
established  a  pedestrian  record  that  has  never  since  been  beaten. 
Eoclides  was  a  messenger  who,  being  sent  from  Athens  to  bring 
some  holy  lire  from  Delphos,  made  the  journey  there  and  back- 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  in  all — on  the  same  day. 

An  unnamed  running  footman  of  a  certain  Turkish  em- 
peror" comes  next  to  Eoclides  in  dubious  historical  fame,  with 
the  reputation  of  having  travelled  from  Constantinople  to  Adri- 
anof)le,  miles,  in  a  day  and  a  night.  This  feat  was  never 
equalled  in  modern  times  until  Edward  Payson  Weston,  in  1875, 
walked  115  miles  in  a  single  day. 

But  we  are  anticipating. 

There  is  another  running  footman  belonging  to    a  very  re- 
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spectable  family  in  DuDgannon''  (Ireland),  who  appean  only 
to  disappear  in  a  story  told  in  The  European  Magazine  (voL  60, 
p.  151).  Even  his  name  is  not  mentioned  and  he  sunrives  only 
through  defeat.  We  are  told  that  in  his  day  this  footman  was 
famous  for  pedestrian  exploits.  One  evening  a  military  gentle- 
man,  who  had  dined  with  the  man's  master,  made  a  bet  over  his 
wine,  that  he  would  find  a  soldier  in  his  regiment  who  would 
outstrip  the  footman  in  a  race  from  Dungannon  to  Armagh  and 
back  again.  In  the  sober  ligiit  of  next  day  he  regretted  his  rash- 
ness, for  he  remembered  no  soldier  particularly  famed  for  speed. 
However,  he  was  in  for  it  now.  After  a  consultation  with  his 
brother  officers  he  hit  upon  this  plan :  the  soldiers,  part  of  whom 
lay  at  Armagh^  part  in  Dungannon  and  its  neighborhood,  were 
at  different  times  drawn  up  in  companies,  races  were  run,  and 
the  victors  in  each  separate  company  were  brought  together,  and 
then  started  against  one  another.  An  active  fellow,  named 
Venter,  was  found  to  outstrip  all  his  competijkors  with  the  greatest 
ease.  This  man,  during  three  weeks  which  preceded  the  day 
when  the  race  was  to  be  decided,  was  duly  trained,  and  when  the 
important  time  came,  was  in  complete  wind  and  strength.  The 
famous  footman  and  he  started  at  Dungannon.  Fifty-six 
minutes  later  Venter  made  his  a|>])earance  in  the  city  of  Armagh, 
dressed  in  a  white  frock  and  his  arms  decorated  with  ribbona. 
Ascending  half-way  up  Market  Street,  he  ran  round  the  Croea- 
stone,  and  then  proceeded  down  the  hill  on  his  return  to  Dun- 
gannon. ^^In  another  hour  he  arrived  in  Dungannon,  having 
completely  distanced  his  competitor,  and  having  left  even  the 
horseman  behind,  who  had  started  with  him  to  witness  the  race. 
The  distance  from  Dungannon  to  Annagli,  by  Cliarlemont,  is  at 
least  ten  and  a  half  Irish  miles,  so  that  the  space  run  over  in  an 
hour  and  fifty-six  minutes  was  twenty-one  Irish  miles/' 

The  same  authority  tells  us  that  in  the  year  1808,  a  regiment 
of  the  Spanish  General  Koinnna's  tr<»o])s  marchecl,  in  one  day, 
in  making  their  cseape  from  tlie  Danish  isle?,  over  a  space 
equivalent  to  (M.L^lity-fonr  and  a  half  Hn»rHsli  miles  "which  is 
one  of  ihi'  most  exliaordinary  pedestrian  exploits  ever  performed 
hy  so  lari^c  a  body  of  men." 

There  must  have  heen  many  soldiers  of  Marlboron^rlvs  time 
who  liail  walked  every  step  of  the  way  from  Ostend  to  Blenheim 
on  the  Dariiihc  and  hack,  and  it'  wi'  may  suppose  tliat  shoes  were 
not  then  so  «:ood  as  they  liavo  since  l)ecome,  it  follows  that  feet 
must  have  been  far  hrtter.  .Judicious  and  continued  trainin^r 
will  do  much,  as  was  shown  hv  the  march  of  the  Hritish  Li^ht 
Division  to  Talavera  in  1801),  wlicn  it  did  G'3  miles  in  twenty-six 
hours  of  the  hottest  weather  of  the  year,  leaving  only  seventeen 
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Stragglers  behind.  This  would  imt  he  wunihTfid  as  an  indi- 
vidual performance,  but  one  doubts  whether,  with  the  best  train- 
ing, a  body  of  niodo?n  troo})s  could  do  as  much,  and  yet  the  boot? 
are  better  and  the  men  as  good  as  they  were  tben.  A  celebrated 
individual  instance  is  that  of  the  Dutch  Admiral,  De  Kuytor, 
who,  as  a  boy,  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Sp.iin,  and  walked 
back  to  Holland.  In  1S35  or  thereabouts  a  Mr.  Cochrane  started 
from  Paris,  intending  to  walk  to  Siberia,  and  it  is  written  that 
begot  as  far  as  Moscow,  and  perhaj)s  he  went  further. 

Captain  Harclay  was  tbe  first  man  in  the  history  of  pedes- 
trianism  who  walked  looo  jiiiles  in  lOOO  hours,  doing  it,  by  the 
wav,  for  a  wager  of  \(HH)  guineas.  Xewmarket  was  chosen  as  the 
fiebl  of  action.  The  caj)tain  set  out  in  tine  condition  on  tbe  first 
of  June,  IHOi),  and  completed  tbe  feat  on  the  12th  of  August, 
occupying  six  weeks,  day  and  night. 

The  whole  sporting  world  was  deejdy  interested  in  this  (at 
that  time)  novel  undertaking,  and  a  vast  amount  of  money 
changed  hands.  After  the  fifth  week,  the  odds  were  considerably 
against  the  captain  performing  the  task,  although  no  man  that 
could  be  selected  in  England  was  considered  his  superior  in 
speed  and  bottom."  In  the  successful  accomplishment  of  a 
feat  like  this,  "  bottom  is  everything — the  mere  act  of  walking 
is  nothing.  As  the  affair  approached  to  its  termination,  the 
captain's  legs  and  ankles  were  getting  swollen,  and  it  was  con- 
fidentlv  believed  he  would  "giv«»  in."  It  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty,  towards  the  last,  that  he  could  be  roused  to  the  hourly 
accomplishment  of  his  task,  and  very  severe  measures  were  taken 
by  his  backers,  and  others,  to  fon'c  him  through.  He  accom- 
plished it,  and  that  was  all.  The  lightning  calculator  will 
already  have  discovered  that  six  weeks  =  42  days,  and  that  42 
days  —  1000  hours. 

After  the  feat  of  walking  1000  miles  in  H)00  hours  had  be- 
come stale  by  repetition,  Richard  blanks  startled  the  talent  by 
proposing  to  double  the  wonder  by  halving  the  time.  Thus,  ho 
undertook  to  walk  1000  miles  in  500  hours  (20  days  and  16 
hours),  or,  as  the  announcements  put  it,  "one  thousand  miles 
in  one  thousand  half-hours."  Manks  started  on  Surrey 
Cricket  Ground  in  Kensington  Oval,  London,  Friday,  September 
20,  184fi.  On  Monday,  after  walking  V29  miles,  he  was  forced  to 
desist  by  an  attack  of  dysenters'.  A  fortnight  later,  Friday, 
October  10,  he  made  a  new  and  this  time  a  successful  effort. 
Starting  at  4  p.m.,  he  completed  his  first  100  miles  at  43  min. 
15  sec.  after  five  o'clock  on  Sunday  evening,  12th  October;  hia 
second  100  miles  at  44  min.  10  sec.  past  seven  o'clock  nn  Tues- 
day, 14th  October;  his  third  100  miles  on  Thursday,  IGth  Octo- 
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ber,  at  44  min.  45  sec.  after  nine  o'clock  p.m.;  his  fourth  100 
mileSy  at  45  min.  16  sec.  after  11  o'clock  p.m.,  Saturday,  18th 
October;  his  fifth  100  miles  on  Monday,  ^Oth  October,  at  44 
min.  10  sec.  after  1  o'clock  in  the  momiug ;  his  sixth  100  miles 
on  Wednesday,  22nd  October,  at  47  min.  10  sec.  after  3  o'clock 
in  the  morning;  his  seventh  100  miles  on  Saturday  morning, 
25th  October,  at  44  min.  16  sec.,  after  5  o'clod^ ;  his  eighth  100 
miles  on  Monday  morning,  27th  October,  at  44  min.  30  sec  past 
7  o'clock ;  his  ninth  100  mOes  on  Wednesday  morning,  tiie  29Qk 
October,  at  45  min.  15  sec.  after  9  o'clock ;  his  950th  mile  at  45 
min.  20  sec.  past  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Thursday,  30th 
October;  and  finally  going  for  his  1000th  mile  at  half-past  11 
o'clock  on  Friday  morning,  October  31,  1846. 

The  weather  was  delightfully  fine  for  the  season  up  to  Wed- 
nesday, 15th  October,  when  it  rained  heavily  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  day ;  after  which  it  continued  favorable  up  to  Tues- 
day night,  28th  October,  when,  at  about  ten  o'clock,  there  com- 
menced a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  which  continued  for  nearly  j^ix 
hours:  this  was  very  trying  for  the  almost  worn-out  pedestrian; 
and,  although  so  near  the  finish,  many  persons  were  apprehen- 
sive that  ho  would  not  be  able  to  complete  his  task;  still  onward 
Manks  went,  against  the  most  fearful  odds  and  obstacles;  al- 
though his  feet  were  severely  blistered,  bis  limbs  in  great  pain, 
and  be  altogether  showed  the  frightful  effects  of  bis  incessant 
labor.  On  Wednesday  the  weather  cleareil  up,  yet  the  ground 
was  slippery  and  dilTicult  to  traverse;  notwithstanding  bis  tread- 
ing-path  was  strewn  with  sawdust,  each  separate  mile  took  two 
or  three  minutes  more  off  his  limited  period  to  go  through,  whilst 
his  feet  were  covered  with  blisters  and  sores.  The  surgeon  or- 
dered them  to  he  ])oulticed,  wbi(  li  was  done.  Maiiks's  shoes  were 
then  changed  and  cut,  to  give  him  more  ease,  and  in  that  state 
he  kept  on  bis  task.  During  Wednesday  night  it  again  rained 
heavily,  so  that  it  was  with  great  dilliculty  Manks  could  get 
over  the  ground.  Thursday  morning  brouglit  again  sunshine, 
which  enabled  the  pedestrian  to  j)roeeed  ;  and  tlie  lOOOth  mile 
was  gone  over  in  7  min.  40  sec.,  in  the  presence  of  upward  of 
3000  spectators,  besides  a  great  crowd  outside  the  oval. 

Manks's  appetite  remained  good,  and  bis  general  liealth 
excellent;  ten  minutes  sutliced  to  refresh  him  at  any  one  time. 
He  partook  of  animal  and  otiicr  nourishing  food  eight  or  ten 
times  during  the  twenty-four  hours  ;  including  game  and  ])oultry, 
roast  beef  and  steaks,  mutton  and  chops,  etc.;  strong  beef  tea 
he  drank  in  considerable  quantities.  Old  ale  was  his  favorite 
beverage  and  ho  took  tea  with  brandy  in  it  during  the  night. 

Manks  was  heard  to  declare  that  never  again  would  he  at- 
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tempt  such  a  frightful  feat.  At  half-past  two  a'doek  on  Friday 
morniDg  he  refused  to  rise,  cried  like  a  child,  and  said  to  the 
timekeeper,  I  shall  walk  no  more,''  asking,  Do  you  want  to 
kill  me?''  But  he  at  length  was  induced  to  persevere  unto  the 
finish. 

Logically,  the  next,  attempt,  at  the  same  rate  of  geometrical 
progression,  should  have  been  to  walk  lOOO  miles  in  1000  quarter 
noura.  Edward  Payson  Weston,  in  1871,  offered  to  do  better 
(and  worse)  than  this.  He  would  cut  down  the  time  and  pro- 
portionately increase  the  mileage,  but  in  5  consecutive  days  (120 
hours)  he  would  walk  400  miles.  He  accomplished  the  feat  at 
the  Empire  Rink  in  New  York  in  June,  1871,  and  incidentally 
bent  all  preceding  modern  records  for  a  single  day's  stint  by 
walking  112  miles  in  24  consecutive  hours. 

Weston  had  first  been  heard  of  in  1867,  when  the  news- 
papers announced  that  he  had  walked  from  Portland,  ^faine, 
to  Chicago,  111.,  a  distance  of  132(>  miles,  in  ratlier  less  than  25 
days.  The  undertaking  was  to  walk  this  distance  within  30 
consecutive  days  without  walking  on  Sundays,  and  Weston  not 
only  rested  on  Sundays,  hut  for  an  entire  day  besides. 

In  1871  Weston  first  undertook  to  heat  his  own  record  by 
walking  500  miles  inside  of  six  consecutive  days.  In  "May  he 
failed  in  Xew  York.  In  December  of  the  same  year  he  suc- 
ceeded at  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  Industrial  Exposition  Building. 
In  fact,  he  more  than  succeeded.  Beginning  at  five  minutes  past 
midnight  in  the  morning  of  Monday,  December  14,  he  finished 
on  11.15  Saturday  night,  thus  completing  his  task  in  25^^  min- 
utes less  than  six  davs.  So  stands  the  record.  Actually  Weston 
walked  more  than  500  miles,  as  he  made  the  circuit  of  his  track 
several  times  in  the  absence  of  two  of  the  judges,  and,  rather 
than  have  any  loop-hole  for  a  diarge  of  unfairness  in  the  count, 
he  insisted  tiiat  the  judges  should  not  count  those  laps,  and 
that  they  should  put  on  the  record  only  what  they  themadves  saw 
and  could  awear  to. 

On  the  first  day  Weston  walked  115  miles  in  58  seconds  less 
than  twenty-four  hours,  estahlishing  a  new  record.  He  then 
rested  4h.,  59m.,  and  128.  On  the  second  day  he  walked  75  miles 
and  rested  6h.,  12m.,  and  BSb.  His  third  day's  walk  was  80 
miles,  and  his  rest  4h.,  51m.,  and  01s.  Fourth  day,  80  miles; 
rest,  3h.,  45m.,  128.  Fifth  day,  75  miles;  rest,  4h.,  47m.,  53p. 
On  the  sixth  day  he  walked  75  miles,  resting  only  27m.  and  55s., 
much  of  his  food  being  given  him  hy  his  physician  while  he  con- 
tinued his  walk  on  the  trick.  His  average  time  was  fourteen 
minutes  and  fourteen  seconds  U>  the  mile.  His  fastest  time  was 
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made  on  the  225th  and  230th  miles.  These  he  made  in  ten 
minutes  and  eighteen  seconds. 

Henry  C.  Jarrett^  manager  of  Booth's  Theatre,  having 
wagered  nearly  $2000  on  Weston's  success,  was  naturally  solicit- 
ous about  Saturday's  effort,  and,  therefore,  repeatedly  sent  en- 
couraging dispatches  to  Newark.  In  the  evening  Weston  re- 
sponded at  follows :  "  Success  assured.  I  am  the  hero  of  the 
hour.    Save  nie  a  l)ox  for  Monday  night.'' 

In  January,  ISTG,  Weston  visited  England.  At  the  Agricul- 
tural ITall,  Islington,  he  undertook  to  walk  115  miles  in  2A  con- 
secutive hours,  and  he  invited  W.  Perkins,  the  Englisli  champion 
at  fast  walking,  to  join  the  })erformance,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  one  who  walked  the  greater  numher  of  miles  in  tliat 
time  should  receive  a  silver  cup.  Although  IVrkins  liad  recently 
performed  the  remarkahle  exploit  of  walking  8  miles  in  59  niins. 
f)  sees.,  his  powers  at  a  long  journey  had  not  been  ade<|uately 
tested. 

The  match  took  place  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  Fehruary.  The 
Rtart  was  made  at  9.25  p.m..  and  at  11.41  A.M.  Perkins  gave  up, 
having  walked  rather  more  than  65  miles.  It  is  onlv  fair  to 
quote  his  statement  that  he  had  never  attempted  a  long-distance 
match  before,  the  furthest  lie  ever  walked  being  8  miles.  Weston, 
when  Perkins  retired,  had  nearly  completed  his  7l8t  mile,  and 
within  21  hours  ho  walked  109i/>  miles. 

A  fortnight  later  Weston  made  another  match,  the  time 
being  increased  to  75  hours  and  his  opponent,  Howell  of  Cam- 
bridge, having  50  miles  start.  The  result  of  this  match  was 
that  Weston  walked  275  mih^s  within  the  appointed  tinu\  and 
]?owell  175  miles,  so  that  the  latter  did  not  nearly  win  even  with 
the  start  he  had. 

This  was  not  the  last  time  that  Charles  liowell  was  to  be 
heard  of  by  tlie  world  and  by  Weston. 

The  six-day  go-as-you-please  matches  were  started  in  1875. 
Weston  winning  the  first,  held  in  the  old  American  Institute 
skating  rink  at  Sixty-third  Street  and  Third  Avenue,  New  York. 
In  1878  such  a  race  was  started  in  Londoii.  and  the  race  held 
there  that  year  was  won  by  O'Leary.  Sir  John  Astlev  prt^ented 
a  belt  to  be  held  by  the  victors  in  such  contests  and  Kowell 
won  it. 

It  was  in  March,  1879,  that  he  came  over  hero  and  astonished 
every  one  by  the  wav  in  which  he  captured  the  great  race  in  the 
Garden.  The  popularity  of  these  contests  had  then  reached  its 
height,  and  for  six  dnvs  tlie  old  (Jarden  was  packed  pncticallv 
all  the  time.  Witli  lii^  v.ondcrful  dog  trot  Kowell  gradually 
passed  all  his  oppon(;nt6  and  his  share  of  the  gate  receipts  was 
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$18,398.31.  Ue  at  once  became  a  popular  idol.  Six  months 
later  in  the  same  place  he  won  another  such  race  before  even 
larger  crowds,  this  time  taking  away  $19,500  as  his  share  and 
returning  to  London. 

The  scene  towards  the  conclusion  was  written  up  in  the  best 
reportorial  "  fashion  by  the  New  York  papers  of  the  day.  Sen- 
sation, it  would  seem,  followed  sensation.  One  of  the  competi- 
tors, Harriman,  a  New  Englander,  struggled  on  in  the  most 
pitiable  condition  without  a  chance  of  winning  the  match,  but 
merely  in  order  to  get  a  share  of  the  gate  money.  During  the 
last  three  days  of  the  match  he  presented  a  truly  horrible  spec- 
tacle,— "  very  lame,  in  the  last  stages  of  exhaustion,  his  skin  of 
a  dark  hue  drawn  tightly  over  his  cheek-bones,  his  eyes  sunken 
and  bloodshot,  and  his  body  greatly  attenuated."  Still  he  per- 
severed, and  his  pluck  won  the  "  unbounded  enthusiasm  "  of  the 
vast  crowd  of  spectators.  When  he  had  begun  on  the  451st  mile, 
and  thus  entitled  himself  to  a  consolation  prize,  the  enthusiasm 
broke  all  bounds.  "  A  man  sprang  into  the  path  and  handed 
him  a  magnificent  basket  of  flowers.  The  house  rose  as  llarri- 
man  received  it,  and  redoubled  their  cheers.  Still  another  man 
canie  forward  and  put  about  his  shoulders  a  red,  white,  and  blue 
sash.  If  the  house  cheered  before,  it  now  yelled  with  delight. 
Still  more  honors  were  coming,  and  some  friends  stepped  for- 
ward and  presented  Harriman  with  a  large  silk  flag.  This  was 
sim|)ly  too  much  for  the  overwrought  house.  Men  shouted, 
screamed,  danced,  grasped  each  other's  hands  in  a  whirlwind  of 
delight,  and  the  band,  also  bubbling  over  with  joy  and  patriotism, 
burst  forth  into  *  Yankee  Doodle.' "  There  seems  to  have  been 
an  immense  amount  of  weeping  by  "strong  men,'*  according  to 
the  reporters,  during  the  match.  When  the  Englishman,  Rowell, 
walked  a  short  distance  on  the  track  "arm  in  arm''  with  the 
wretched  Harriman,  the  "  strong  men  "  shed  floods  of  tears  at 
the  touching  incident,  and  the  band  struck  up  "The  Star- 
spangled  Banner,'*  topping  it  up  by  "  God  save  the  Queen,*'  to 
mark  appreciation  of  HowelPs  manly  and  graceful  conduct.  In- 
deed, the  tact  displayed  by  Rowell  under  somewhat  difficult  cir- 
cumstances made  him  a  general  favorite. 

Pedestrians,  Famous.  In  the  books  of  Dickens  and  his  con- 
temporaries— for  example,  in  the  "  Christmas  Carol  " — ^you  will 
find  the  exclamation  "Walker!"  frequently  put  into  the  mouth 
of  incredulous  street  Arabs  and  other  London  plebeians.  This 
is  an  allusion  to  the  famous  eccentric,  John  or  "Walkine" 
Stewart,  who  was  born  in  London  (of  Scotch  parents)  in  the 
year  1749  and  died  there  in  1821,  but  who  spent  much  of  the 
intervening  time  abroad  and  afoot.   A  tiny  pamphlet  published 
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shortly  after  his  death  is  entitled  '^The  Life  and  Adventmet 
of  the  Celebrated  Walking  Stewart,  including  his  Travda  in  the 
East  Indies,  Turkey,  Qennany,  and  America/'  It  waa  written 
by  a  relative  who  professes  to  have  heard  these  marrellous  stories 
from  the  old  man's  lips.  Stewart  started  out  for  India,  after  a 
few  inconsequent  yean  at  the  Charter  House  school!  with  the 
intention  of  amassing  £3000.  A  noble  ambition  nobly  fulfilled, 
for  he  letumed  with  promises  to  pay  amounting  to  £10,000,  and 
these  promises  were  actually  redemed  on  the  death  of  the  Nabob 
of  Arcot,  under  whom  he  had  served  as  minister.  In  the  interim 
he  had  travelled  on  foot  through  a  large  part  of  Asia  and  in 
Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  Scotland.  He  explained  that  he 
had  been  ''in  search  of  the  polarity  of  moral  truth/'  but  he 
never  explained  what  that  meant. 

The  compiler  of  Spence's  "  Anecdotes"  tells  us  that  Stewart 
used  to  parade  the  streets  of  London  in  an  Annonian  dross,  in 
order,  as  he  said,  to  attract  attention.  After  lie  caino  into  his 
wealth  he  commenced  a  series  of  entertainments.  Every  eveninir 
a  conversazione  was  held  at  his  house,  which  was  further  enliv- 
ened by  music.  On  Sundays  he  gave  dinners  to  a  select  party, 
when  he  usually  treated  his  friends  with  a  philosophieal  dis- 
course, and  sacred  music  from  Handel's  compositions,  to  which 
he  was  very  partial,  particularly  the  dead  march  in  "  Saul.'* 
This  was  the  signal  for  his  visitors'  marching  ofF,  as  it  gen- 
erally concluded  the  evening.  When  advanced  in  years,  he  was 
still  every  day  to  be  found,  either  sitting  on  a  bench  in  St. 
James's  Park,  or  in  one  of  those  recesses  of  Westminster  Bridjro, 
where  he  was  still  in  search  of  the  "  polarity  of  moral  truth 
and  he  seldom  suffered  any  person,  whether  a  friend  or  a  stranger, 
to  sit  near  him  without  introducing  his  favorite  subject ;  though 
it  is  believed  he  never  met  with  one  who  could  understand  him. 

Jerusalem"  Whalley  was  a  contemporary  of  Walking 
Stewart's  and  almost  equally  famous.  It  was  in  1788  that  he 
made  the  journey  which  earned  him  his  name.  Being  asked  on 
one  occasion  where  he  was  going,  he  answered  in  jest  "  to  Jeru- 
salem." The  company  present  offered  to  wager  any  sum  that 
he  would  not  go  there,  and  he  took  bets  to  the  amount  of  between 
£15,000  and  £20,000.  The  journey  was  to  be  performed  on  foot, 
except  so  far  as  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  sea,  and  the  exploit 
was  to  be  finished  by  playing  ball  against  the  walls  of  that  cele- 
brated city.  In  the  Annual  Register  for  1789  it  is  stated  that 
**Mr.  Whalley  arrived  about  June  in  Dublin  from  his  journey 
to  the  Holy  Land,  considerably  within  the  limited  time  of  12 
months.^'  The  above  wager,  however  whimsical,  was  not  without 
a  precedent.   Some  years  before  a  Baronet  of  some  fortune  in 
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the  north  of  England  (Sir  G.  Liddel)  laid  a  considerable  wager 
that  he  would  go  to  Lapland,  bring  home  two  females  of  that 
country  and  two  reindeer  in  a  given  time.  He  performed  the 
journey  and  effected  his  purpose  in  every  respect.  The  Laphind 
women  remained  in  this  country  for  about  12  months,  but  having 
expressed  a  wish  to  go  l)ack  to  their  own  country  the  baronet 
furnished  them  with  means  and  money. 

The  death  of  a  noted  Russian  {)erii)ateti('  was  recorded  in 
the  New  York  Sun  in  18i)0.  He  had  diwl  at  the  Ekaterinoslav 
Hospital  early  in  December.  Ivan  Xicoiayevitch  Balabookha 
was  a  scion  of  an  ancient  Cossack  family  which  had  produced 
manv  hetmans  and  atamans.  He  was  born  in  1855,  and  served 
in  the  Russian  army  from  18G8  to  1882.  As  soon  as  he  obtained 
his  release  from  the  army  he  took  to  travelling  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  his  native  land.  He  traversed  the  country  from 
the  torrid  zone  to  Tiflis  to  the  frozen  wilds  of  Archangel  and 
came  back  again  to  his  native  city  of  Kiev.  Within  a  short  time 
he  started  again  from  Potchev,  on  the  Austrian  frontier,  and 
made  his  way  through  Siberia  to  Maymatchin,  in  China, — ^*'to 
taste  a  cup  of  genuine  Chinese  tea."  as  he  wrote  to  a  friend. 
On  that  trip  he  crossed  the  lake  of  Balkash  over  the  ice.  In  all 
he  travelled  42,000  versts  on  foot,  visiting  322  cities  and  280 
monasteries  in  all  parts  of  Russia.  His  outfit  on  his  long  marches 
was  always  the  same,  no  matter  through  what  climate  he  passed. 
He  wore  a  short,  gray  jacket,  a  fur  cap,  and  ready-made  leather 
boots,  and  carried  with  him  two  small  linen  knapsacks,  filled 
with  religious  books  and  with  a  change  of  undergarments.  In 
October,  1890,  Balabookha  arrived  in  Kiev  again  and  planned  a 
new  journey.  "  I  have  seen  the  Balkans,  the  Black,  Casjiian, 
and  White  seas,  and  the  great  ocean  (the  Pacific),"  he  said. 

Now  I  want  to  see  the  Holy  I^and,  to  worship  on  the  tombs  of 
the  saints,  and  on  my  return  to  take  a  bath  in  the  Atlantic.** 
But  this  plan  was  not  to  be  realized.  The  man  who  bore  45°  of 
cold  in  northern  Silxria  and  in  Archangel,  who  slept  many  a 
night  in  the  northern  forests,  caught  a  cold  in  the  mild 
climate  of  Ekaterinoslav,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper  He  was 
taken  to  a  special  room  in  the  hospital  and  treated  with  the  best 
medical  care  and  attendance.  But  no  human  elTorts  could  save 
the  tireless  traveller :  he  started,  December  4,  on  the  long  journey 
from  which  no  traveller  returns. 

Balabookha's  record  has  been  beaten  in  America  by  Captain 
Newton  H.  Chittenden,  the  first  explorer  of  the  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands.  In  1888  and  1889  he  broke  the  record  for  long  walks 
by  making  a  continuous  journey  on  foot  diagonally  across  the 
continent  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  distance,  in- 
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dudiDg  several  hundred  miles  of  side  expeditions^  amounting  to 
3350  miles.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  pack  burro.  But  he  did 
not  ride  the  burro.  On  the  contrary,  he  estimates  that  he  dragged 
his  donkey  more  than  five  miles  through  the  overflowed  bottoms 
of  Louisiana. 

The  trip  was  for  archaeological  and  ethnological  research,  and 
Captain  Chittenden  considers  it  one  of  the  Everest  of  his  career. 
Of  the  more  than  200,000  miles  which  he  covered  in  his  forty 
years  of  travelling,  25,000  miles  have  been  on  foot.  Testimony 
to  his  researches  is  found  in  most  of  the  famous  museums  in 

•   

this  country  and  in  museums  of  Canada  and  England  as  well. 

The  first  fame  of  Edward  Payson  Weston  (see  Pedbsthiak 
Records)  was  won  in  November,  1867,  when  he  walked  from 
Portland,  Maine,  to  Chicago,  1326  miles,  in  30  consecutive  days 
without  walking  on  Sunday.  In  January,  1911,  a  young  man 
named  G.  Stewart  White  claimed  to  have  lowered  this  record  by 
19  hours.  White  left  the  comer  of  Clarke  and'Madison  Streets, 
Chicago,  at  1.15  P.M.,  DcKsember  24, 1910,  and  reached  Portiand, 
January  22,  1911,  at  11.45  a.m.  His  feat  excited  little  news- 
paper attention,  however,  for  in  the  meantime  Weston  had 
eclipsed  this  early  record.  Starting  on  October  29,  1907,  he  had 
covered  the  1345  miles  between  Portland  and  Chicago  in  24  days 
and  19  hours,  beating  his  previous  record  by  29  hours. 

On  March  15,  1909,  Weston  started  to  walk  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco  in  100  days,  but  he  was  delaved  by  blistards 
and  it  took  him  nearly  105  days  to  complete  the  journey.  Deter- 
mined to  beat  this  record,  he  set  out  from  Santa  Monica,  a  sea* 
coast  town  near  Los  Angeles,  on  February  1,  1910.  This  time 
he  announced  that  he  would  cross  the  continent  in  90  days.  He 
was  better  than  his  word.  He  reached  New  York,  May  2,  1910, 
having  covered  the  distance  of  3611  miles  in  77  days,  or  13  days 
ahead  of  his  sdiedule.  New  York  ^'humped  itself (a  New 
York  phrase)  to  give  him  an  ovation.  Twenty  thousand  people 
cheered  him  on  £^8  march  down  Broadway.  At  the  City  Hall 
he  was  welcomed  by  Mayor  Gaynor,  himself  an  amateur  pedes- 
trian of  some  note,  who  presented  him  with  a  purse  of  $400. 
On  this  journey  Weston's  beet  day's  work  was  72  miles. 

Pedestriana,  Fenude.  J eanie  Deans's  walk  from*  Edinbunsh 
to  London  is  one  of  those  passages  of  fiction  that  read  much  like 
truth.  But  then,  truth  has  often  plagiarized  from  fiction  and 
bettered  it.  Jeanie's  journey  was  over  400  miles,  but  she  was  a 
young  woman  and  got  various  lifts  on  the  way.  In  1851 
a  Cornish  fishwoman,  Mary  Callinach  by  name,  aged  85,  won 
temporary  notoriety  hv  walking  HOO  mile^  from  her  native  village 
to  visit  the  great  exhibition  hold  that  year  in  London.  More- 
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over,  she  walked  l»afk.  Xciliit  r  to  iiov  I'ru  did  she  hreak  the 
soleiim  vow,  re^dstered  before  >lartiij^',  that  she  would  not  ae- 
cept  assistaiiee  in  any  shaju',  except  as  rej^arded  lier  finances. 
Calling  at  the  Mansion  House  in  London  to  pay  lier  respects  to 
the  mayor,  she  cheerfully  accepted  a  sovereign  from  his  lordship, 
expressing  that  cheerfulness  in  old-lady  fasliion  l)y  burstiug  into 
tears.    "  Xow  I  shall  he  ahlc  lo  get  hack,"  she  said. 

In  1890-91  a  young  American  woman  walked  across  the  con- 
tinent and  was  duly  celebrated  in  the  Xew  York  press.  (See 
The  Ilhistrated  American,  April  11,  1891.)  She  was  Miss  Zoe 
Gayton.  When  she  heard  some  friends  marvelling  at  a  New 
York  hotel-keeper  and  a  professor  of  ])enman8hip  who  had  just 
completed  a  horseback  ride  from  ocean  to  ocean,  she  declared 
that  she  could  travel  that  distance  on  foot.  She  was  in  San 
Francisco  at  the  time.  Being  a  woman  of  her  word,  she  started 
to  accomplish  her  task,  August  27,  1890,  accompanied  by  two 
male  companions  and  two  poodle  dogs.  One  of  the  latter  was 
killed  hv  a  railway  train.  Miss  Gavton  took  the  ferrv-boat  from 
San  Francisco  to  Oakland,  but  walked  the  remainder  of  the  dis- 
tance to  her  goal, — Franklin  Square,  Xew  York  City. 

To  make  the  task  more  difficult.  Miss  Gayton  decided  to 
follow  on  tlie  railway  tracks.  The  distance  is  estimated  at  3400 
miles,  which  she  was  to  cover  in  2'2()  days.  The  route  she  selected 
was  as  follows:  Central  Pacific  to  Ogden ;  Union  Pacific  to 
Council  Bluffs;  Rock  Island  to  Chicago;  Michigan  Central  to 
Buflfalo ;  Xew  York  Central  to  Xew  York.  Her  two  escorts  car- 
ried packs  containing  blankets,  tea,  sugar,  butter,  bread,  a  tin 
plate,  three  cups,  one  basket,  one  camp-knife  and  a  fork,  and 
Miss  Gavton  carried  a  satchel  containing  linen  and  a  few  other 
necessaries.  The  danger  of  walking  so  much  on  the  railway 
tracks  was  mitigated  by  the  interest  shown  in  the  party  by  the 
railroad  men,  the  locomotive  engineers  being  particidarlv  care- 
ful not  to  run  over  them.  The  railroad  men  christened  Miss 
Gayton  the  "  Sunset  Special." 

Miss  Gavton  won  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  woman 
who  ever  walked  across  the  International  Bridge  over  the  Xiagara 
River  on  the  railroad  track.  She  had  to  get  a  special  permit 
from  the  superintendent  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Bail  road  to  do  it. 
The  longest  day's  walk  taken  by  the  party  was  40  miles,  and  the 
longest  week's  walk  193  miles. 

Women  have  even  attempted  to  rival  men  in  public  feats  of 
pedcstrianism.  In  the  winter  of  1ST8-1879  an  Englishwoman, 
Mrs.  Anderson,  covered  herself  with  glorv  in  America  hy  walk- 
ing 2700  quarter  miles  in  2700  (piarter  hours.  She  began  her 
task  in  the  Mozart  Beer  Garden,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  the 
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IGlli  of  DecciiibcT,  18T8,  and  conchidecl  it  uii  tlio  I'Uli  of  Jan* 
uary,  18T1).  She  walked  on  a  track  of  such  lcn«^th  iliat  sen  en 
times  round  made  exactly  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  On  the  hist  day 
of  the  performance  the  ^'  wear  and  tear  of  her  terrihle  walk  was/' 
it  is  stated,  easily  perceived  at  times  in  the  pallor  of  her  face, 
l.er  weary  stcjts,  and  the  ^^lassy  appearance  of  her  eyes."  It  is 
not  surprising:  that  she  felt  somewliat  fati-^ued.  for  **  at  one  time 
she  appcarcil  dressed  as  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  with  a  lar<xe  silk 
American  lla;r  folded  around  lier  person;  in  lier  ri^ht  hand  she 
(arried  a  small  English  flag-,  and  in  the  left  the  Stars  and 
Strijies.''  The  flap  enveloping  her  body  })roved  such  an  impedi- 
ment to  her  progress  and  was  so  iincomfortalde  that  she  wa-s 
compelled  to  stop  on  the  track  and  have  it  rearranged.  The 
crush  c»f  spectators  was  so  great  as  to  l)e  dangerous,  2000  person? 
being  jammed  in  a  luill  built  to  accommodate  only  500.  This 
rendered  the  atmosphere  stifling,  and  several  women  pn^sent 
fainted.  Xevertlieless,  in  spite  of  these  nnfavorable  circnm- 
stances,  ^frs.  Anderson  gallantly  paced  on,  amid  deafening  ap- 
plause; and  on  being  summoned  for  the  2700th  quarter — the 
last — she  "bounded  from  her  room,  and  fairly  flew  around  the 
track  with  a  square  heel-and-toe  movement."  Two  men  ran 
ahead  of  lier  to  keep  a  ])atliway  open  through  the  crowd,  and  two 
followed  her  to  see  that  the  open  line  was  not  closed.  The 
roaring  voices  in  the  hall  drowned  the  discordant  blowing  of  the 
brass  band,  and  wlien  the  last  quarter-mile  was  finished,  and  the 
timo  announced  as  2  min.  '^7%  see.,  the  fastest  made  during  her 
walk,  the  nproar  was  "simply  terrific."  Mrs.  Anderson  then 
mounted  the  stage,  and  made  a  short  speech.  "While  men,** 
she  said,  "were  the  best  for  seeking  danger  at  the  cannoifs 
month,  she  believed  women  had  the  most  endurance."  She  con- 
cluded l)y  giving  "  a  little  advice  to  women  about  walking/'  Xot 
all  women  need  that  advice. 

Before  going  on  strike  in  IHll  the  famous  bar-maids  of 
Munich  set  to  work  collecting  statistics.  With  the  aid  of  a  pe- 
dometer one  of  them  calculated  that  she  walks  forty  kilometers 
(about  25  miles)  a  day,  or  as  far  as  an  army  of  men  marches  in 
eight  hours.  In  ea(  h  working  day,  which  means  everv  day  in  the 
week,  including  Sunday,  from  10  in  the  morning  until  midnight, 
she  take-S  an  average,  58,000  steps.  Tier  stride  is  inches. 
Not  only  does  slie  cover  so  much  ground,  hut  at  each  trip  she 
carries  as  numy  as  eight  heavy  st-eins  or  a  large  tray  heaped  full 
f)f  dislies.  And  fur  all  that  exertion  bhe  gets  but  2  marks  a  day, 
that  is  50  cents. 

Pedler's  Acre.  A  tract  of  riverside  land  in  the  old  Lam- 
beth parish  in  London^  comprising  about  an  acrc^  wlxich  waa 
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owned  in  the  fifteenth  century  bv  a  pedlcr.  Dyinjr,  he  be- 
queathed it  to  the  parish  on  condition  tliat  a  dog  wliich  had 
accompanied  him  on  liis  peregrinations  should  be  buried  in  the 
local  church-yard.  Originally  it  brought  in  only  about  3  shil- 
lings a  year.  In  IDIO,  when  the  London  County  Council  acriuired 
the  estate,  the  Lanibctli  Council  was  receiving  $1)000  a  year  from 
it.  The  money  was  devoted  to  the  reduction  of  the  local  rates, 
being  equivalent  to  a  rate  of  one  farthing  in  the  ])<)und. 

The  London  County  Council  bought  the  estate  to  build  its 
new  county  hall  on  it,  the  price  being  $105,000.  The  money 
was  paid  into  chancery,  as  the  council  did  not  wish  to  participate 
in  the  dispute  which  arose  as  to  its  allocation. 

In  old  days  there  had  been  many  fights  over  the  property,  and 
in  18*?i  an  attempt  was  made  to  sell  or  mortgage  the  acre  in 
order  to  l)uild  a  chapel  in  the  district.  The  inhabitants  pro- 
tested, and  secured  an  act  of  Parliament,  in  the  reign  of  George 
IV,  vesting  the  property  in  the  re<'t(ir  and  churchwardens  and 
ten  other  rated  inhabitants,  the  rents  and  proceeds  to  be  applied 
to  parochial  purposes.  The  churchwardens  claimed  a  share  of 
the  price  paid  by  the  County  Council,  and  the  fight  now  (1913) 
lies  between  them  and  the  Ljimbeth  Borough  Council. 

Peach.  The  peach  is  an  ancient  fruit,  and  it  seems  singular 
that  no  mention  is  nuide  of  it  in  the  Bible,  for  it  is  known  in 
have  been  introduced  into  Italy  as  early  at  least  as  the  time  of 
Cladius,  A.D.,  50.  It  was  known  then  as  the  persiche,  owing 
doubtless  to  impnrtntion  from  Persia.  There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  its  origin  belongs  to  l*ersia  or  China. 
Under  the  name  of  "  to,'*  or  tao,"  it  was  discussed  bv  Con- 
fucius five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  Much  later  Virgil 
spoke  of  it,  saying: 

Myself  will  search  our  planted  prounda  at  home 
For  downy  peaches  and  the  glossy  plum. 

The  peach  was  not  known  in  England  or  France  until  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  French  name  is  peche, 
from  which  is  obviously  deriyed  our  English  word  "  peach.''  Its 
cultivation  has  never  been  a  success  in  either  of  these  countries, 
while  in  Cliina,  in  all  probability  its  original  home,  every  con- 
dition is  admirably  fitted  for  it,  and  there  it  reaches  its  highest 
degree  of  perfection,  the  peaches  grown  in  and  about  Pekin  be- 
ing the  finest,  largest,  and  most  delicious  the  world  can  produce. 

It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy  (1680) 
that  the  peach  was  introduced  into  this  country,  where  it  can  b3 
given  any  latitude  to  suit  its  fancy,  humored  with  any  sort  of 
climate  or  soil  it  may  demand. 

Through  the  nectarine  the  peach  is  clof«ely  connected  to  tha 
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almondy  and  by  the  almond  to  the  apricot^  plum^  and  cheny. 
The  French  draw  no  distinction  between  the  peach  and  nectarine 
other  than  to  r^ard  the  one  as  a  smooth  and  the  other  a  downy 
fruit.  Their  affinity  is  proved  by  the  ^t  that  hotii  hare  been 
frequently  grown  not  only  from  the  same  tree  but  from  the  same 
branch,  and,  what  is  more,  the  fruit  has  been  known  to  mature 
with  one  of  its  sides  smooth  and  the  other  covered  with  the  oxdi- 
nary  fuzz.  The  kernel  has  the  strong  flavor  of  the  bitter  almond, 
which  is  due,  as  in  the  almond,  to  the  presence  of  prussic  add. 
In  ancient  times  the  peach  was  regarded  as  poisonous,  and  it  is  a 
tradition  that  a  King  of  Persia  once  sent  a  quantity  of  them 
into  Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  poisoning  the  inhabitants.  Per- 
haps in  those  days  the  seed  contained  a  sufficiency  of  this  deadly  i 
add  to  permeate  the  fruit  and  render  it  unfit  and  even  dangerous 
for  use. 

The  peach-tree  has  the  reputation  of  being  short  lived,  the 
growers  in  some  countries  being  compelled  to  renew  their  or- 
chards every  few  years.  Yet  there  is  evidence  that  it  will  live 
to  a  tolerably  good  age  if  conditions  are  propitious.  In  Virginia  | 
there  are  trees  over  seventy  years  old  and  still  in  a  fairly  flourish- 
ing condition,  and  there  is  one  in  France  which  is  said  to  have 
been  standing  now  more  than  a  century. 

Penny-Post.  The  invention  of  this  postal  reform  (see 
Post-office)  is  ri<ihtly  attributed  to  Sir  Rowland  Kill.  Like 
all  inventors,  however,  he  had  his  forerunners.  It  is  a  curious 
coincidence  that  the  earliest  of  tliese  should  also  Imve  borne  the 
name  of  Hill.  Nearlv  two  centuries  before  Sir  Rowland's  suc- 
cess, his  namesake  ])uhlished  a  small  volume  of  which  the  only  | 
known  copy  is  in  the  British  ^luseum.  The  title  runs  as  follows: 
"  A  Penny  Post :  or,  a  Vindication  of  the  Liberty  and  Birthrisht  i 
of  every  En^jlishman,  in  carrying  Merchants'  and  other  Men''s 
Letfprs,  against  any  Restraint  of  Farmers  of  such  Employments. 
By  John  Hill.    Tiondon:  Printed  in  the  veare  1659." 

This  pioneer  attempt  was  followed  by  another,  equally  abor- 
tive, in  1080.  A  folio  sheet  of  two  paires  was  printed  and  cir- 
culated in  London  under  the  followinir  title:  "A  Penny  well 
Bestowed ;  or,  a  Brief  Account  of  the  New  Desi^  contrived  for 
the  fireat  Increase  of  Trade,  and  Ease  of  Correspondence,  to  the 
Great  Advanta^'c  of  the  Tnhal)itants  of  all  Sorts,  by  conveying 
of  T>(^ttcrs  or  Pacquets  under  a  Pound  Weight,  to  and  from  all 
parts  within  th(»  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  the  Out 
Parislies  within  the  Weekly  Bills  of  ^fortnlitv.  for  One  Pennv." 
The  colophon  l)cars  the  words,  "  London  :  printed  for  the  T'ndor- 
takers  bv  Thomas  James,  at  the  Printing  Press  in  Mincine-lane 
April,  1G80." 
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The  author  of  this  sheet,  like  other  orifjinal  thinkers,  was 
ahead  of  his  tirno.  There  is  nothing/'  he  said,  **  that  tends 
more  to  the  increase  of  trade  and  business  than  a  speedy,  clieap, 
and  safe  way  of  intel  linen  re,  much  being  obstructed  and  more 
retarded  in  all  phices  where  that  is  wanting.  For  as  money,  like 
the  blood  in  natural  bodies,  gives  life  to  trade  by  its  circulation, 
so  correspondence,  like  the  vital  spirits,  gives  it  sense  and  motion. 
And  the  more  that  these  abound  in  any  place  the  more  doth  that 
place  increase  in  riches,  strength,  and  vigor."  This  was  said  in 
1680,  It  was  said  again,  in  other  words,  and  with  higher  au- 
tliority,  in  1838,  when  Sir  Howlaud  HiU's  plan  was  before  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  first  reformer,  however,  had  known  his  public  too  well  to 
imagine  that  his  project  would  meet  with  immediate  or  cordial 
acceptance.  "  It  is  not,"  he  wrote,  "  to  be  expected  in  this  age 
that  any  new  design  can  be  contrived  for  the  public  good  without 
meeting  many  rash  censures  and  impediments  from  the  foolish 
and  malicious."  The  design  wns  to  provide  means  for  the  de- 
livery of  letters  and  parcels  throughout  London  hourly  every  day 
from  6  .\.M.  until  9  p.m.,  fifteen  deliveries  in  all.  Possibly  it 
was  due  to  this  pamphlet  that  three  years  later  (1083)  a  penny- 
post  for  London  and  the  district  named  was  actually  established, 
not,  however,  by  the  post-office,  but  by  private  enterprise. 

Bockwra,  a  London  merchant,  opened  several  hundred  offices 
which  gave  the  city  a  private  local  post.  This  system  was  never 
extended  to  the  provinces.  Owing  to  mismanagement  it  soon 
oMsed  to  be  remunerative  and  was  taken  over  by  the  postmaster- 
general. 

Whether  Sir  Bowland  Hill  was  or  was  not  acquainted  with 
these  pioneer  attempts  is  little  to  the  purpose.  Even  if  the  great 
postal  reformer  of  the  nineteenth  centaiy  borrowed  his  thought 
from  a  predecessor  in  the  seventeenth,  none  the  less  the  thanks 
of  the  world  are  due  to  him  for  converting  unproductive  fancy 
into  living  twL—All  iU  Year  Bound,  May  la,  1871. 

Pepper  Port  Up  to  1861  Salem,  Mass.,  was  known  gen- 
erally among  seafaring  men  as  the  Pepper  Port.  The  first  cargo 
of  this  condiment  ever  imported  to  the  United  States  was  landed 
there  in  1795  by  Jonathan  Games,  a  Salem  captain.  While  on 
an  East  Indian  voyage,  he  heard  of  the  enormous  profits  made  in 
pepper.  He  promptly  sailed  for  Padang,  Sumatra,  then  the 
centre  of  trade.  On  the  way  home  he  was  wrecked,  losing  both 
ship  and  cargo.  In  1795  he  once  more  put  out  for  Padang,  in 
the  Rajah,  a  brig  of  120  tons.  Finding  the  pepper  trade  pretty 
well  cornered  by  that  time  by  French  and  Dutch  traders,  he 
boldly  headed  north,  navigating  unchartered  waters  from  port 
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to  port.  He  returned  to  Salem  with  a  cargo  tliat  liad  cost  him 
$18,000  and  which  he  sold  for  $144,000.  Though  he  kept  his 
source  of  supply  a  profound  secret.  Captain  Ropes,  of  the  Re- 
covery, succeeded  in  locating  it,  and  in  lSn2  he  hrought  a  second 
cargo  to  Salem.  The  Recovery  was  also  the  first  American  vessel 
to  enter  Mocha,  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  open  the  American  trade 
in  coffee.  Otlier  pioneers  from  Salem  were  the  first  American 
ships  to  trade  with  Hindustan,  Java,  and  Japan,  and  with  the 
Fiji  islands,  Madagascar,  New  Holland,  and  New  Zealand,  and 
the  first  American  vessel  to  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
to  sail  through  tlie  Straits  of  Magellan. 

The  last  Salem  ship  in  the  pepper  trade  was  the  AusiraJia. 
that  visited  Sumatra  in  1861  and  returned  with  the  last  cari^o 
of  pepper  ever  discharged  at  a  Salem  wharf.  That  year  also  saw 
the  close  of  the  Salem  trade  in  Para  ruhher.  May  1,  1870,  wlu  ii 
the  bark  Glide  came  in  from  Zanzihar,  the  last  entry  was  nuide 
in  maritime  records  of  a  Salem  vessel  from  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  In  1000  not  a  ship  sailed  from  the  "  pepper  port," 
and  the  old  town,  better  known  in  the  far  east  than  either  ' 
Boston  or  New  York,  was  dropped  from  the  commerce  of  nations. 

Petrified  Forest  of  Arizona.  An  area  10  miles  scpiare  i? 
covered  with  a  litter  of  fallen  trees,  broken  into  irregular  lengths 
of  from  2  to  20  feet,  scattered  in  every  conceival)le  ])osition,  and 
all  petrified  and  dis])hiying  a  variety  of  tints  that  rival  chalced- 
ony, agate,  and  onyx.  Tlie  most  amazing  feature  of  tliis  dis- 
play is  that  known  as  the  Petrified  Bridge.  A  great  stone  tree- 
trunk  lying  at  ross  a  deep  ravine,  it  forms  a  natural  foot-bridge 
for  passengers  afoot  or  even  on  hor.seback.  The  trunk  is  com- 
plete to  the  l)asr:,  where  it  is  partially  covered,  though  it  clearly 
reveals  the  nninner  in  which  the  roots  were  attached  while  the 
tree  was  still  growing.  The  total  length  of  the  exposed  portion 
is  1 1 1  feet,  with  a  span  of  44  feet  across  the  cbasm.  The  greatest 
circumference  is  10  feet. 

Many  theories  have  been  offered  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Pet- 
rified Forest.  One  only  seems  acceptable:  Millions  of  years  ago, 
in  what  geologists  call  Triassic  and  Mesozoic  times  and  during 
8ome  convulsion  of  nature, — a  great  tornado  mayhap,  or  a  del- 
uge,— the  entire  forest  area  where  these  trees  grew  was  jflooded 
to  such  an  extent  and  for  so  long  a  time  that  their  roots  rottwl, 
allowing  the  trunks  to  fall.  Or  popsiblv  the  flood  w^as  so  violent 
that  it  washed  away  the  earth  around  the  tree  roots  and  tore  up 
the  trees  themselves,  floating  them  away  from  the  plae(^  w  hvrv 
thev  grew  to  the  region  where  they  are  now  found.  The  land 
contained  many  minerals,  the  rnstinsr  away  of  which  colored  the 
water  with  rainbow  tints.  Combined  with  this  was  a  great  deal 
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of  silica  ami  lime,  also  held  in  solution  by  the  watvr.  By  the 
exercise  of  that  wonderful  law  called  capillary  attraction,  this 
water,  char^'cd  with  lime  and  the  brilliant  coloring;  matter,  was 
absorbed  hy  the  wood  as  its  rd)res  gradually  decayed.  This  preat 
change  went  silently  on  for  many,  many  years,  until  finally  all 
was  chan^'ed  to  stone. 

Meantime  there  were  great  volcanic  disturbances  in  that 
Tcpion  and  ashes  were  cast  over  the  whole  area,  burying  the  forest 
of  dead  trees  many  feet  deep.  Then,  as  more  centuries  passinl, 
the  region  sank  until  sandstones,  limestones,  more  sandstones, 
and  more  limestones  were  deposited  from  sediment  in  the  wnt  t 
that  washed  over  the  place.  Thus  the  forest  was  buried,  accord- 
ing to  some  scientists,  to  a  depth  of  over  'ii),()00  f(  et. 

Jn  time  this  period  of  subsidence  was  arrested  and  n^versed. 
Mother  Nature  began  to  lift  the  area  out  of  the  great  inland  sea 
where  so  mueh  had  been  going  on.  Higher  and  higher  rose  the 
bed  of  this  sea  until  the  land  emerged,  and  the  waters  rolled 
away.  Then  through  a  period  of  great  storms  and  atmosph(»ric 
conflicts  these  vast  layers  of  stone  were  gradually  worn  awnv 
until  the  p(>trified  trees  were  left  exposed  as  we  now  see  them 
in  all  their  changed  beauty. 

Pheasant,  I>atin  phasianus,  a  game  bird  which  is  said  to 
have  originated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Phasis  (the  modern 
Kioni )  in  Colchis.  Qreek  and  Koman  authorities  alike  are  agreed 
that  it  is  not  indigenous  in  any  part  of  Europe.    According  to 
Martial  it  was  brought  from  Colchis  (Mingrelia)  along  with 
the  Golden  Fleece  in  the  ship  Argo,  In  the  days  of  Aristo]»hanes 
the  Phasian  bird,  as  it  was  termed,  w-as  kept  in  a  half-domes- 
ticated state  by  the  Athenians,  and  its  flesh  was  regarded  as  a 
great  delicacy.   Both  Pliny  and  Martial  tell  us  that  it  was  to 
be  found  in  the  preserves  around  the  villas  of  the  wealthy  in 
Italy ;  and  the  latter  author  mentions  that  it  was  kept  along  with 
flamingos,  guinea  fowl,  peacocks,  geese,  and  partridges.    It  was 
probably  brought  into  France  after  the  conquest  by  the  Eoman 
legions.   Ornithologists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  exact  date  of  its 
?  :ituralization  in  England,  and  generally  quote  a  notice  in 
Echard  of  the  price  of  a  bird  being  fourpenco  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  First,  as  being  the  first  record  of  its  presence  in 
that  island.    There  is,  however,  a  much  earlier  notice  in  the 
treatise  "  De  Incentione  Sancta*  Crucis  Nostra^  in  Afonte  Acuto 
ct  de  Ductione  ejusdem  apnd  Waltham/'  edited  bv  Prnfespor 
Stubb*.   The  allowance  made  to  each  canon's  household  by  the 
founder  of  Waltham,  the  great  Harold,  in  1059,  was,  on  feast 
days  from  Michaelmas  to  Easter,    either  twelve  larks,  or  two 
taagpiesy  or  two  partridges,  or  one  pheasant/'  and  for  the  feaot 
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days  of  the  rest  of  the  year  either  geese  or  fowls."  It  is  clear 
from  this  that  the  bird  was  known  in  Britain  as  an  article  of 
food  before  the  Norman  conquest,  and  that  its  introduction  must 
be  assigned  either  to  the  English  or  to  the  Bomans.  And  as  the 
former  came  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  wheie  pheasants 
were  not  living  at  the  time,  while  the  latter  were  in  the  habit  of 
importing  their  luxuries  into  the  provinces  and  of  building 
country  seats  as  nearly  as  possible  like  those  in  Italy,  the  credit 
of  haviDg  introduced  the  bird  must  be  assigned  to  the  latter. 
The  Bomans  certainly  naturalized  the  fallow  deer,  the  ornament 
of  parks,  in  North  France  and  in  Britain ;  and  to  their  influence 
must  be  attributed  the  presence  of  the.  domestic  fowl.  Harold's 
bill  of  fare  is  very  interesting  in  another  point  of  view.  It  shows 
to  what  extent  the  taste  of  the  English  has  changed  since  his 
day.  Two  partridges  may  perhaps  be  considered  by  some  gour- 
mands to  be  equivalent  of  twelve  larks  or  one  pheasant ;  but  any 
canon  nowadays  would  feel  himself  very  hardly  used  if  he  had 
two  magpies  substituted  for  one  or  other  of  these  dishes. 

In  modem  England  the  first  of  October  is  famous  as  the 
opening  of  the  season  for  both  pheasant  and  partridge.  The 
former  had  been  threatened  with  extinction,  but  now,  thanks  to 
artificial  production,  it  has  become  almost  the  commonest,  and 
to  shoot  it  0%'er  dogs  among  the  hedge-rows  as  was  formerly  the 
practice  would  be  manifestly  absurd.  Under  modem  conditions 
it  can  only  be  dealt  with  satisfactorily  as  a  rocketer — f.s.,  a  bird 
fiying  higli  and  fast  toward  the  shooter. 

The  London  Daily  Mail  in  August,  1911,  published  an  in- 
terview with  the  representative  of  a  firm  whose  business  it  is  to 
raise  pheasants  for  supplying  deficiencies  on  private  estates. 

There  promises  to  be  a  good  demand  for  our  young  pheas- 
ants this  year/'  said  the  manager  of  the  firm  yesterday,  as  the 
early  breeding  was  spoiled  by  bad  weather.  The  young  birds 
fetch  from  3s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d.  apiece,  according  to  the  demand. 
People  find  it  far  less  trouble  and  expense  to  buy  their  birds 
for  shooting  than  to  breed  them,  and  a  big  business  is  done  eadi 
year  in  the  sale  of  the  young  birds. 

*'They  are  hatched  and  brought  up  in  the  first  place  by  ordi- 
nary hens,  a  ^^ood  hen  taking  a  sitting  of  twenfy  <^gg8«  When  the 
birds  get  older  and  able  to  fiy,  their  wings  are  bound  to  prevent 
them  going  far.'* 

Phenakistoscope.  A  disk  with  figures  upon  it  arranged 
radially,  represcntinsr  a  moving  object  in  successive  positions, 
on  turning  it  around  rapidly  and  viewing  tho  fi&rnres  through  a 
fixed  slit  (or  their  reflections  in  a  mirror  throufth  radial  slits 
in  the  disk  itj<elf),  the  persistonee  of  the  successive  visual  images 
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produces  the  impression  of  actual  motion.    (See  Moving  Pic- 

TCRES. ) 

Phoenix.  A  fal)ulous  sacred  bird  of  the  Eg>'ptians.  In  a 
well-known  passage  in  his  Enquiries  into  \'ul<?ar  and  Common 
Errors"  (KUG),  Sir  Thomas  Browne  discusses  with  the  utmost 
gravity  the  existence  of  the  plicenix,  who  is  mentioned,  not 
only  by  human  authors,"  but  also  i)y  such  "  lioly  writers  as 
Cvril,  Epiphanius,  and  Aml)rose/'  ITe  is  spoken  of  also  in  Job 
(xxix,  18)  and  in  the  Psalms.  However,  no  less  than  eight 
reasons  are  alleged  against  his  existence,  of  which  the  first  is 
that  no  one  has  ever  seen  a  phamix,  and  the  last  that  no  animals 
really  spring  or  could  spring  from  their  predecessors'  aslies.  Yet, 
having  marshalled  this  formidable  arrav  of  facts  against  the 
phoenix,  Sir  Thomas  ends  by  saying,  How  far  to  rely  on  this 
tradition  we  refer  unto  consideration,"  and  adds  a  reflection 
on  the  improbability  of  Plutareirs  statement  that  the  brain  of 
a  phoenix  is  a  pleasant  bit,  but  that  it  causeth  the  headache." 

Tacitus,  who,  though  he  lived  IGOO  years  before  Bro\vne,  was 
the  product  of  a  more  ske|>tical  age,  has  no  such  balanced  doubts 
as  to  the  existence  of  the  phoenix.  In  the  sixth  book  of  his 
** Annals"  he  seriously  assures  us  that  the  bird  appeared  in 
Egypt  during  the  consulate  of  Paulus  Fahius  and  Lui  ins  Vitel- 
liua;  and  he  talks  with  equal  seriousness  of  its  periodical  return. 
But  we  have  a  more  detailed  and  positive  account  of  the  phoenix. 
Solinus,  in  his  work  on  natural  history,  entitled  ^  Polyhistor," 
speaks  of  a  phoenix  that  was  captured  in  Egypt  and  taken  to 
Some,  where  it  was  publicly  exhibited,  and  a  written  statement 
of  the  fact  drawn  up  and  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  re- 
public. He  adds  a  full  description  of  the  bird.  It  is  as  large 
as  an  eagle,"  he  says,  ''its  head  is  ornamented  with  feathers 
rising  up  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  its  throat  is  surrounded  with 
tufts  of  feathers,  and  its  neck  shines  like  gold ;  the  rest  of  its 
body  is  purple,  except  the  tail,  whicli  is  sky-blue  mingled  with 
rose-color."  Another  most  resj)ectable  authority  to  quote  by  way 
of  corroboration  is  that  of  a  worthy  father  of  the  ehureh — of 
no  other  than  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria.  In  one  of  his  epistles 
to  the  Corinthians,  he  says,  by  wav  of  argument,  to  prove  the 
resurrection  of  the  human  race,  "  Behold,  there  exists  in  Arabia 
a  bird,  the  only  one  of  its  race — he  is  called  ilie  phauiix — he  lives 
a  hundred  years,  and  when  near  death  Ik^  proceeds  to  liis  own 
embalming.  He  gathers  together  myrrh,  incense,  and  other  aro- 
matics,  and  with  these*  composes  for  himself  an  odoriferous 
coflRn,  in  which,  at  the  appointed  time,  he  shuts  himself  up  and 
dies.    \\  hen  his  flesh  is  consumed,  a  worm  is  born,  which  re- 
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ceives  life  from  the  death  of  the  phcenix^  and  is  covered  with 
feathers." 

When  this  worm  acquires  sufficient  strength  to  take  its  flight 
in  the  air,  it  takes  up  the  tomh  in  which  repose  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  its  sire,  and  carries  it  from  Arabia  into  the  city  of 
Heliopolis  in  Egypt.  It  flies  through  the  air  in  open  daylight 
in  signt  of  idl  the  inhabitants ;  deposits  its  sacred  burden  upon 
the  altar  of  the  sun,  and  flies  away.  The  priests  on  consulting 
their  chronicles  have  calculated  that  this  phenomenon  is  renewed 
every  flve  hundred  years.  There  is  a  slight  discrepancy  in  the 
sainrs  figures  of  four  hundred  years;  the  bird  only  living  he 
says  one  hundred  years,  and  only  being  respectfully  buried  by  his 
successor  once  in  five  hundred.  We  know  not  how  to  reconcile 
these  facts,  unless  we  suppose  the  worm  covered  with  feathers 
Fpends  the  extra  four  hundred  years  in  growing  into  a  phoenix, 
before  he  acquires  sufficient  strength  of  wing  to  conduct  hi& 
father's  funeral.  The  phoenix  is  al^o  mentioned  by  later  authors, 
by  some  of  whom  a  different  account  is  given — the  old  bird  set- 
ting fire  to  his  funereal  pile,  and  the  young  one  starting  up  from 
the  paternal  cinders. 

Phoenix  Park.    A  public  park  of  2000  afTos  in  Dublin.  li 

contains  a  granite  moiiuiuciit  in  honor  of  Wellington,  which  htm 
been  materially  improved  of  late,  without  redemption,  however, 
from  original  deformities.  The  bass-reliefs  at  the  base,  oora- 
memorating  the  siege  of  Seringapatam,  by  Kirk,  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  by  Farrell,  and  the  signing  of  Catholic  Emancipation, 
are  its  best  features,  and  not  without  credit  artistically. 

Lever  and  Lover  have  intro(hu-0(l  tlie  Phauiix  into  so  many  of 
their  romances  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  an  Irish  storv 
having  any  relation  to  society  could  he  eoni])leted  witlunit  its 
assistance.  When  duelling  was  the  fashion,  hot-ldnoded  TTiber- 
nians  had  their  hostile  lueetings  there,  and  numerous  localities 
are  pointed  out  where  hair-triggers  were  brought  into  requisi- 
tion. 

The  park  IxHainc  internationally  famous.  May  G,  1882, 
through  the  assassination  witln'n  its  borders  of  T^ord  Cavendish, 
chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  and  Tiioiuas  Burke,  the  under- 
secretary. 

The  modern  name  of  the  ])ark  is  a  curious  instance  of  false 
etymology  estahlishing  a  local  corrupti(Ui.  IMioMiix  is  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  Irish  word  fionn-nUij  [fccnisk],  which 
means  clear  or  limnid  water.  It  was  originallv  the  name  of  the 
heautiful  and  pcrfrctlv  transparent  spring  well,  situated  jnst 
outside  the  wall  of  the  A'iceregal  grounds,  hehind  tin*  irate  lodire, 
and  which  is  ilia  head  of  the  stream  that  supplies  the  pund$  near 
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the  Zoiilo.Lrical  (ianlcns.  To  complete  the  illusion,  the  Earl  of 
C'hesterlieid,  in  the  year  1745,  ereeteti  a  pillar  near  the  well,  with 
the  llgure  of  a  pluenix  rising  from  its  ashes  on  the  top  of  it; 
and  most  DuMin  people  now  helieve  that  the  Park  received  its 
name  from  this  pillar.  The  change  from  fionn-uisg  to 
"  phaniix  "  is  not  jn  eiiliar  to  Duhlin,  for  the  river  Finisk,  which 
joins  the  Blaokwater  helow  Cappofjuin,  is  called  Phoenix  by 
Smith  in  his  History  of  Waterford.  Examples  of  similar  cor- 
ruptions are  found  elsewhere  in  Ireland.  There  are,  for  instance, 
several  places  in  Tipperary  and  Limerick  called  by  the  Scrip- 
tural name  Mountsion  ;  hut  "  >r()\iiit  is  only  a  translation  of 
cnor,  and  "  sion  "  an  ingenious  adaptation  of  sidhedn  [sheeawn], 
a  fairy  mount;  the  full  Irish  name  being  Cno<ha'-ts%dheain, 
"  fairy-mount  liill." 

This  improvement  reminds  the  Saiurday  Eeview  of  *Hhe 
inscri})ti<)n  over  a  public  building  at  Sedunum,  Sitten,  or  Sion, 
'Domiiius  dilexit  portas  Sion,'  etc.,  a  pious  local  belief  about 
wliich,  if  cleanliness  he  really  next  to  godlinesd^  we  must  be 
allowed  to  have  our  doubts." 

Phonautograph.  In  May,  1877,  at  a  meeting  held  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  Professor  Alexander  Graham  Bell  delivered  a  lecture  on 
"Visible  Speech,"  during  the  course  of  which  he  exhibited  a 
device  which  he  called  by  the  above  name.  It  consisted  of  a 
human  ear-drum  cut  from  a  dead  subject  and  placed  in  the  end 
of  an  ordinary  speaking  trumpet.  "  On  speaking  into  the  trum- 
pet," says  a  contemporary  report  that  is  copied  in  the  Eclectic 
Magazine  for  June,  1877,  "the  drum  is  set  in  motion,  this 
moves  the  style,  the  style  traces  the  effect  on  a  plate  of  smoked 
glass ;  and  by  the  means  of  a  camera  the  curves  and  lines  can  be 
exhibited  to  a  large  number  of  spectators.  The  five  vowels  make 
five  different  curves;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Bell,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  sound  or  tone  pure  nud  simple,  hut  each  is  a  com* 
pofiite  of  a  number  of  tones;  and  the  wavelets  by  whieh  tliose  are 
produced  can  also  be  shown  on  a  screen.  Tables  of  the  various 
symbols  have  been  drawn  up  and  found  useful  for  educational 
purposes,  as  was  demonstrated  by  a  young  deaf  and  dumb  pupil 
from  the  Boston  Institution  who  interpreted  the  83rmbol8  on 
sight." 

Phonogrfl^h.  As  long  ago  as  1632  there  was  described  in  a 
little  monthy  publication  called  Le  Courier  Veritable,  some- 
thing very  like  Edison's  phonograph. 

"  Captain  Vosterloch  has  returned  from  his  voyage  to  the 
Southern  lands,  which  he  started  on  two  years  and  a  half  ago  by 
order  of  the  States-General.  He  tells  us.  among  other  things, 
that,  in  passing  through  a  strait  below  Magellan's,  he  landed 
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in  a  louiitrv  where  Nature  has  furnislied  men  with  a  kind  of 
sponges  that  hold  sounds  and  articulations  as  our  spougef^  hold 
liquids.  So,  when  they  wish  to  dispatch  a  message  to  a  distance, 
the}'  speak  to  one  of  the  sj)onges  and  they  send  it  to  their  friends. 
The  latter  gently  take  up  the  sponges  and  press  out  the  words 
that  have  heen  spokm  into  them,  and  learn  hy  this  wonderful 
means  all  that  their  correspondents  desire  them  to  know.'' 

A  yet  nearer  approach  to  Edison  was  made  by  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac  in  1G50.  In  his  "Comic  History  of  the  States  of 
the  Moon  "  the  liero  reaches  that  planet.  A  supernatural  being 
who  undertakes  to  act  as  guide  shows  him  for  his  entertainment 
some  of  the  books  of  the  country,  inclosed  in  boxes.  This  is  wliat 
he  saw  and  heard:  "On  opening  the  box  I  found  inside  a  con- 
cern of  metal,  something  like  oTie  of  our  watches,  full  of  cnrious 
little  springs  and  minute  machinery.  It  was  really  a  book,  but  a 
wonderful  book  that  has  no  leaves  or  letters;  a  book,  for  the 
understanding  of  which  the  eyes  are  of  no  use — only  the  ears  are 
necessary.  When  any  one  wishes  to  read,  he  winds  up  the  ma- 
chine with  its  great  number  of  nerves  of  all  kinds,  and  turn? 
the  pointer  to  the  chapter  he  wishes  to  hear,  when  there  comes 
out,  as  if  from  the  mouth  of  a  man  or  of  an  instrument  of 
music,  the  distinct  and  various  sounds  which  serve  the  Great 
Lunarians  as  the  expression  of  language.'' 

The  inventor  of  the  modern  instrument  has  told  us  of  the 
purely  accidental  manner  in  which  the  idea  came  to  him. 

''I  was  singing,"  says  Mr.  Edison,  "to  the  mouthpiece  of  a 
telephone,  when  the  vibration  of  the  voice  sent  tlie  tine  steel 
points  into  my  finger.  That  set  me  thinking.  If  I  could  record 
the  actions  of  the  point  and  send  the  point  over  the  same  surface 
afterward,  I  saw  no  reason  why  the  thing  should  not  talk.  I 
tried  the  experiment  first  on  a  strip  of  telegraphic  paper,  and 
found  that  the  point  made  an  alphabet.  I  shouted  the  words 
*  Halloa  !  Halloa  !  '  into  the  mouthpiece,  ran  the  paper  back  over 
the  steel  point,  and  heard  a  faint  '  Halloa  !  Halloa  I '  in  return. 
I  determined  to  make  a  niaelnne  that  would  work  accurately  and 
gave  my  assistants  instructions,  tellimr  them  what  I  had  dis- 
covered. They  laughed  at  me.  I'liat's  the  whole  story.  The 
phonograph  is  the  result  of  the  pricking  of  a  finger." 

The  workman  who  got  the  sketch  was  John  Kruesi.  "I 
didn't  have  much  faith  that  it  M-ould  work."  said  Edison,  ex- 
pecting only  that  T  might  possil^ly  hear  a  word  or  so  that  would 
give  hope  of  a  future  for  the  idea.  Kruesi,  when  he  had  nearly 
finished  it,  asked  wliat  it  was  for.  I  told  him  I  was  going  to 
record  talking,  and  then  have  the  machine  talk  back.  He 
thouglrt  it  absurd.    However,  it  was  finished,  the  foil  was  put 
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on:  I  then  shouted  'Mary  hatl  a  little  lamb/  etc.  I  adjusted  the 
reproducer,  and  tlie  mai'hiiie  rej)roduced  it  perfectly.  I  was 
never  so  taken  aback  in  niv  life.  Evervbodv  was  astonished.  I 
was  always  afraid  of  things  that  worked  the  first  time.  Long 
experience  proved  that  there  were  great  drawbacks  found,  gener- 
ally }>efore  they  'ould  be  got  commercial,  but  here  was  something 
there  was  no  doubt  of." 

Xo  wonder  that  John  Kruesi,  as  he  stood  listening  to  the 
performance  of  the  simple,  little  machine  he  had  himself  just 
finished,  cried  out  in  an  awe-stricken  tone,  "  Mein  CJott  in 
llimmcl!"  No  wonder  tliat  with  Kdison  he  sat  up  all  night 
experimenting  with  it  so  as  to  get  belter  and  better  results! 

It  is  said  that  Carman,  the  foreman  of  the  machine  shop, 
had  wagered  Edison  a  box  of  cigars  that  the  machine  would 
not  work. 

''J'he  original  Edison  ])honograph  thus  Iniilt  bv  Kruesi  is 
preserved  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  London. 

To  return  to  lulison's  story  of  his  invention.  That  morn- 
ing," he  says,  I  took  it  over  to  Xew  York  and  walked  into  the 
office  of  the  ^cirnftfir  Anirriran,  went  up  to  ^fr.  Beach's  desk, 
and  said  I  had  something  to  show  him.  He  asked  what  it  was. 
1  told  liini  I  ha<l  a  machine  that  would  record  and  ro])roduce 
the  human  voice.  I  opened  tlie  ])ackage,  set  n])  the  machine 
and  recited  '  Mary  had  a  littlt^  land),'  etc.  Then  I  reproduced 
it  so  that  it  could  be  heard  all  over  the  room.  They  kept  me 
at  it  nntil  the  crowd  got  so  great  Mr.  Beach  was  afraid  the 
floor  would  collapse;  and  we  were  compelled  to  stop.  The 
paj>ers  next  morning  contained  cohunns.  None  of  the  writers 
seemed  to  understand  how  it  was  done.  1  tried  to  explain,  it 
was  so  very  simple,  hnt  the  results  were  so  surprising  thev  made 
np  their  minds  probably  that  they  never  would  understand  it — 
and  they  didn't." 

The  government  officials  got  interested.  They  telcirraphed 
Edison  to  come  to  Washington.  He  obeyed,  taking  with  him  a 
newer  and  larger  instrnment  just  completed.  This  was  exhibited 
in  the  apartments  of  "  Gail  Hamilton,"  James  (J.  Blaine's  sister- 
in-law.  Senators,  Congressmen,  and  others  of  note  Ihuked  to 
hear  it.  Only  one  contretemps  marked  the  general  felicitation. 
Beside  "  Mary  had  a  little  lamb  *"  Edisou  had  recited  into  his 
machine  the  well-known  ditty 

There  w.is  a  littlo  <;irl.  who  hud  a  little  curl 

Right  in  the  middle  of  her  forehead: 
And  when  she  was  good  she  was  very  vei  \  ;^'<>od, 

But  when  she  was  bad,  she  was  horrid. 

Now,  prominent  among  Mr.  Edison's  auditors  was  Hoscoe 
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Conkling.  Like  the  little  girl,  Conkling  had  a  little  curl  exactly 
where  the  ditty  placed  it,  and  caricaturists  were  fond  of  exagger- 
ating the  decoration. 

"He  was  very  sensitive  about  the  subject.  When  he  came 
in  he  was  introdin  od,  but  being  rather  deaf,  I  didn't  catch  his 
name,  but  sat  down  and  started  the  curl  dittv.  Evervbodv 
tittered  and  I  was  told  that  ]\Ir.  Conkling  was  displeased." 

An  hour  before  midnight  ^Fr.  Edison  was  summoned  to 
the  White  House  to  display  his  machine  before  President  Hayes. 
He  found  the  room  full  of  male  celebrities  and  at  12.30  Mrs. 
Hayes  herself,  with  other  ladies  who  had  been  induced  to  get 
up  and  dress,  made  their  appearance.  Not  till  3.30  A.M.  did  the 
seance  come  to  an  end.    Sec  Telakoupiiaxox. 

Photograph.  Anticipations  of  the  photograph  may  be 
found  in  very  ancient  Chinese  traditions,  crediting  the  sun  with 
producing  pictures  of  neighboring  objects  upon  the  ice-covered 
surfaces  of  lakes  and  rivers. 

Was  Fenelon  familiar  with  these  traditions?    At  least  he 
elaborated  on  a  similar  idea  in  his     Un  Vovage  Suppose 
(1690). 

"There  was  no  ])ainter  in  that  country,"  he  wrote  imagina- 
tivelv  of  an  imaginarv  countrv.  "  But  if  anvbodv  wished  to  have 
the  portrait  of  a  friend,  of  a  picture,  a  beautiful  landscape, 
or  of  any  object,  water  was  placed  in  great  basins  of  gold  or 
silver  and  the  ol)ject  desired  to  be  painted  was  placed  in  front  of 
that  water.  After  a  while  the  water  froze  and  became  a  glass 
mirror  on  which  an  ineffaccnble  image  remained.'* 

In  1760  Tiphnigne  de  la  Knche  came  still  nearer  guessing  how 
pictures  painted  by  nature  would  some  dav  be  produced. 

"  You  know,"  said  the  guide  to  the  hero  of  *'  Oiphantic."  a 
tale  then  considered  wildly  imaginative,  "  that  rays  of  light  re- 
flected from  different  bodies  form  j)ictures,  paint  the  image  re- 
flected on  all  polished  surfaces — for  example  on  the  retina  of  th.' 
eye,  on  water,  and  on  glass.  The  sjurits  have  s:)uiiht  to  fix  thesr 
fleeting  images;  they  have  made  a  subtler  matter  by  means  of 
which  a  picture  is  formed  in  the  twinklinir  of  an  eye.  They  coat 
a  piece  of  canvas  with  this  matter  and  j)lace  it  in  front  of  the 
object  to  be  taken. 

"The  first  effect  of  this  cloth  is  similar  to  that  of  a  mirror: 
but  by  means  of  its  viscous  nature  the  prepared  canvas,  unlike 
the  mirror,  retains  a  facsimile  of  the  image.  The  mirror  rep- 
resents objects  faithfully,  but  retains  none:  our  canvas  retleet- 
them  no  less  faitbfullv,  but  retains  them  all.  This  impression 
of  the  image  is  instantaneous. 

"The  canvas  is  then  removed  and  deposited  in  a  dark  place. 
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An  hour  later  the  impression  i«  drv,  and  you  havo  a  picture  the 
more  [jrt'cious  in  that  no  art  can  imitate  its  truthfulness/' 

The  genii  imagined  hy  De  la  Roche  were  fair  predecessors 
of  tlie  })rosejit-tlay  users  of  the  camera. 

Piano.  The  piano  as  we  have  it  to-day  is  the  growth  of 
centuries  of  invention.  In  its  infancy  it  was  a  harp  with  two 
or  three  springs.  From  time  to  time  more  strings  were  added, 
and  eventually  the  eithara  was  born.  The  cithara  was  in  the 
8haj)t'  of  the  letter  I*  and  had  ten  strings.  Centuries  })assed 
before  musicians  conceived  the  idea  of  stretching  the  string^^ 
across  an  open  box,  hut  somewhere  iihout  tiie  year  1*200  an 
unknown  genius  produced  the  dulcimer,  whose  strings  were 
struck  by  hammers.  For  another  hundred  years  these  hammers 
were  held  in  tlie  hands  of  the  players.  Then  another  genius 
equally  unknown  invented  a  key-board,  which,  iieing  struck  by 
the  fingers,  moved  the  liammers.  This  instrument  was  called  a 
cla\ icythcrium,  or  keyed  citliara.  Moditication  and  imj)rove- 
nionts  were  added  at  staccata  intervals.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time  it  was  called  a  virginal.  Then  it  became  a  s|)inet,  because 
the  hammers  were  covered  with  spines  of  (piills,  which  struck  or 
cauglit  the  strings  of  wire  to  produce  the  sounds.  From  1700 
to  1800  it  was  much  enlarged  and  iin])roved  and  called  a  harp- 
sichord. This  was  the  instrument  that  Lady  Washington,  Mrs. 
Hamilton,  and  the  fine  ladies  of  the  lievolutionary  j)eriod  played 
upon.  Meanwhile,  however,  three  men,  working  indei)en(iently 
of  one  another  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenili  century,  had 
almost  simultaneously  evolved  the  modern  piano-forte.  These 
three  men  are  the  Italian  Bartolommeo  C'ristofori,  the  French- 
man Marius,  and  the  (Jorman  Christopher  Gottlieb  Scliroeter. 

"  It  is  in  the  hiudiest  degree  probabh'."  savs  11.  E.  Krehbiel, 
in  "The  Piano-forte  and  its  Music (New  York,  IHOO).  'Mhat 
efforts  had  been  made  in  the  direction  in  whit-h  these  men  labored 
a  long  time  before  they  came  forward  witli  their  inventions.  The 
earliest  use  of  the  word  "piano-forte"  for,  literally,  piano  e 
forte)  as  applie(l  to  an  instrument  of  music  antedates  the  earliest 
of  these  inventions  by  111  years,  but  the  reference  is  exceedingly 
vague  and  chiefly  valuable  as  indicative  of  how  early  the  minds 
of  inventors  were  occupied  with  the  means  for  obtaining  soft 
and  loud  effects  from  keyed  instruments.  Cristofori's  invention 
takes  precedence  of  the  others  in  time.  This  has  been  established 
after  much  controversv  beyond  furtbt  r  dispute.  In  1700  ho 
exhibited  specimens  of  his  harpsichords,  with  hammer  action 
capable  of  producing  piano  and  forte  effect-,  to  Prince  Ferdi- 
pindn  d'^i  Medici,  of  whose  instruments  of  musie  he  was  custo- 
dian at  Florenoe,  and  two  years  later — that  is,  in  1711 — his  in- 
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vention  was  fully  described  and  the  description  j)rinted,  not  only 
in  Italy  but  also  in  Germany.  It  embraces  the  essential  features 
of  the  piano-forte  action  as  we  have  it  to-day — a  row  of  hamrnen 

controlled  by  keys  which  struck  the  string?  from  below.** 

An  entertaiuin<^  comparison  is  made  of  the  Cristofori  {)iano- 
forte  in  the  John  Crosb}'  Brown  collection  of  pianos  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan Mnsenni,  one  of  the  verv  iir>t  pianos  made,  and  the 
modern  concert  grand  piano  made  in  America: 

The  modern  giant  is  8  feet  10  inches  long  and  5  feet  wide. 
The  weight  of  its  metal  plate  is  320  pounds,  which  is  probably 
more  than  llie  weight  of  the  Cristofori  instrument  in  its  entirety, 
'llie  totjil  weight  is  1040  jmunds.  It  has  a  compass  of 
octaves,  88  keys,  against  Cristofori's  4i/l>  octaves,  54  keys.  Its 
range  extends  IJ)  keys  above  the  top  note  of  the  Cristofori  instru- 
ment and  ].")  below  the  bottom  note.  The  longest  string  of  this 
motlern  grand  ])iano  is  G  feet  7VL>  inches  in  length,  the  shortest 
inches,  but  the  longest  string  of  the  grand  consists  of  a  steel 
core  2  millimeters  thick,  wound  with  win'  thicker  than  tlie 
thickest  strings  of  the  Cristofori,  so  the  modern  string  is  in  all 
5  millimeters  thick.  One  or  two  octaves  of  these  bass  strini^ 
contain  enough  metal  to  string  the  Cristofori  instrument 
throughout.  The  thickest  string  on  the  Cristofori  is  smaller 
in  diameter  than  the  thinnest  string  on  the  other.  The  triple 
unisons  on  the  grand  which  produce  the  lowest  note  of  the  Cris- 
tofori are  wound  and  2  millimeters  thick.  The  highest  note  of 
the  Cristofori  has  a  string  r)""^  inches  long  on  the  grand  and 
exerts  a  strain  of  ITO  pounds  for  each  of  its  three  unisons.  A 
few  such  strains  would  crush  the  frame  of  the  Cristofori  piano- 
forte like  an  eggshell,  but  it  is  not  much  more  than  the  hun- 
dredth pfirt  of  what  the  modern  frame  is  called  upon  to  endure. 

Picadilly.  The  first  mention  of  this  famous  thoroughfare 
occurs  in  a  seventeenth-century  edition  of  (lerard's  Herbal, 
lleiu'c  an  erroneous  idea  that  I'icadilly  existed  in  15{)(),  when 
(Jerard  issued  his  book.  It  happens,  however,  that  the  passage 
occurs,  not  in  the  first  edition,  but  in  a  much  later  one  pul)- 
lished  in  IG^G,  and  edited  by  Thomas  Johnson.  It  runs  as  fol- 
lows: The  little  wibl  bugloss  grows  upon  the  dry  ditch  about 
Piekadilla.''  It  is  pretty  well  authenticated  that  about  Id'M)  a 
retired  tailor,  nauu  d  Higgins,  whose  fortune  had  Ikh'u  in  a  great 
measure  made  by  the  sale  of  "  pickadelles — picadillies  or 
turnover  collars — luiilt  himself  a  snug  house  in  this  locality, 
which  he  called  Picadilla  Hall.  In  all  probability  it  was  Higgins 
who  originated  the  name. 

Pin-prickt  Pictures.  A  recreation  that  obtained  some  vogue 
in  the  seventeentli  and  eighteenth  centuries  was  "  pin-prickt  pie- 
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tmeBy^  which  exhibit  the  pin's  use  in  domestic  art.  These 
pictures  are  mostly  of  English  make,  and  a  few  still  extant  date 
back  at  least  two  hundred  years.  Some  are  merely  quaint,  others 
are  quite  dainty  and  pretty.  With  the  help  of  water-colors,  they 
achieve  a  certain  decorative  value.  Figures  in  picturesque  cos- 
tumes and  framed  in  borders  of  flowers  and  leaves  arc  the 
favorite  subjects.  "  Pricking  pictures  with  pins,"  says  Andrew 
Tuer,  **wa8  another  agreeable  occupation.  The  pins  were  of 
several  thicknesses,  broad  lines  and  heavy  shadows  being  pricked 
on  paper  with  stout  and  the  finer  work  with  thin  pins.  A  toothed 
wheel  with  sharp  points  was  used  for  outlines.  For  filling  up 
large  spaces,  two  or  more  wheels  were  mounted  on  one  axle.'*— 
Old-fashioned  Children's  Book,  London. 

Xeedles  were  sometimes  used  instead  of  pins,  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  pins,  for  the  finer  work.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
pins  were  inserted  into  a  handle.  Tn  Ijongman  and  I>)ch\s 
**  Pins  and  Pinciisliions (London,  1011),  the  authors  describe 
ail  ohl  lady  of  their  acquaintance,  now  in  her  one  liundred  and 
first  year,"  who  "  reincnihers  in  her  youth  pricking  many  pic- 
tures with  pins,  but,  unfortunately,  they  have  not  been  preserved. 
However,  on  hearing  wo  were  interested  in  this  charming  pursuit, 
she  set  to  work,  undaunted  l)y  age  and  somewhat  failing  siirht. 
Her  method  w;is  to  place  the  paper  on  which  the  outline  of  the 
flower  had  been  drawn,  on  to  a  piece  of  soft  material ;  she  pricked 
the  outline  with  a  pin  on  the  right  side,  and  then  tllU'd  up  all 
the  spaces  in  the  flower  and  its  leaves  with  pin-pricks  put  very 
close  together.  When  it  was  all  filled  up,  she  lifted  the  pricked, 
paper  and  turned  it  round,  showing  th(>  rough  side  which  the 
pins  had  pierced,  the  paper  being  raised  by  this  process." 

A  famous  "  pin-prickt letter  was  written  by  Marie  An- 
toinette during  her  imprisonment,  and  sent  secretly  to  the  Comte 
de  Kougeville,  who  luid  engaged  to  csirr^'  off  the  fpieen  to  the 
Chateau  de  Livey,  where  two  hundred  armed  horsemen  were 
waiting  to  conduct  her  to  Austria.  This  letter,  which  was  de- 
ciphered by  M.  Pelinski  in  ISTfi,  is  a  sli{)  of  thin  white  paper, 
5  inches  long  by  1%  wide,  whereon  the  following  words  were 
pricked  with  a  pin:  "Je  suis  gardee  a  vue;  je  me  fie  ii  vous; 
je  viendrais"  ("I  am  hidden  from  sight;  I  confide  in  you; 
I  will  come  "). 

T''n fortunately,  the  niessa<re  miscarried  or  the  messentrer  be- 
traycfl  his  trust,  and  the  (pieen's  last  hope  was  gone.  This  was 
seven  weeks  before  her  death. 

Place  Names  in  America  and  England.  Tn  one  of  his 
famous  "Easy  Chair''  papers  in  Harper's  Maqazinc.  Oe<ir"j-e 
William  Curtis  commends  the  action  of  the  Pilgrims  and  Puri- 
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tans  who  naturally  and  fondly  commemorated  the  old  home  in 
the  new  by  naming  their  towna  from  those  with  which  they  had 
the  most  filial  association.  TTe  recalls  with  what  surprise  and 
delight  Charles  Kingsley  looked  over  a  map  of  New  England  and 
recognized  the  familiar  names. 

"  I  shall  be  at  homo  cvorywhcro !  "  he  exclaimed  gayly. 

All  such  names,  Mr.  Curtis  liolds,  have  an  historic  and  sig- 
nificant interest,  because  tliev  show  the  source  of  immigration  to 
the  particular  spot.  At  the  celebration  of  its  settlement  some 
years  ago,"  the  "Easy  Chair''  continues,  **Lynn  in  Massachu- 
setts did  not  omit  to  exchange  friendly  courtesies  with  King's 
Lynn  in  English  Norfolk,  and  St.  Botnlph's  Club  in  Boston  re- 
calls the  name  of  the  old  city  in  John  Hobinson's  Lincolnshire." 

Mr.  Curtis  also  commends  certain  local  names  which  are 
religiously  commemorative  of  events,  like  Providence  in  Rhode 
Island,  so  calh  d  ])y  Roger  Williams  in  gratitude  to  the  benignant 
care  which  had  led  him  safely  through  the  wilderness  to  a  pleas- 
ant home.  **  All  such  historic  names  have  now  a  certain  qnaint- 
ness  of  association  which  gives  them  a  singular  charm  that  can- 
not be  renewed.**  Again,  Beacon  Street  in  Boston  Ijears  a 
significant  name  because  it  recalls  the  beacon  which  used  to  be 
lighted  upon  tlie  hill  along  which  the  street  run?.  But  what 
local  interest  does  Marlborough  Street  recall  ?   asks  Mr.  Curtia. 

Turning  to  the  State  of  New  York,  former  seat  of  the  great 
Iroquois  League,  he  rejoices  that  there  still  survives  there  a 
noble  system  of  names,  musical  in  themselves  and  commemora- 
tive of  the  Indian  occupation.  But  alas  1  even  here  the  Vandal 
has  done  his  work  of  destruction.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  worthy  Surveyor-General  Simeon  De 
Witt  shook  his  classical  pepper-pot  over  Central  New  York,  and 
left  its  innocent  little  villagers  smarting  with  the  names  of  Ovid, 
Pompey,  Marcellus,  Ilion,  Eome,  Carthage,  XJtica,  Syracuse,  and 
other  famous  men  and  cities.  '^It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  the  antics  of  the  excellent  man  would  have  served  at  least 
as  a  warning,  and  that  unmeaning  or  ridiculous  names  would 
have  been  spared  to  the  towns  which  fortunately  came  late 
enough  to  escape  that  direful  classical  dictionary,  and  the  taste 
whicli  gave  Greek  and  Roman  names  to  new  American  villages 
as  it  gave  the  fagade  of  the  Parthenon  to  the  little  wooden  house 
of  the  settler." 

The  "Easy  Chair"  heartily  agrets  with  Mr.  William  L. 
Sionc.  a  devoted  student  of  the  earlier  history  of  New  York,  who 
*^in  a  late  paper  on  this  siihjoct  in  tlio  T^tica  TTemld,"  pVads 
for  the  Indian  and  otlicr  coTninciiinrativo  nnnn's.    "  Wliv."  a-k»Hl 

Mr.  Stone,  "  should  not  the  pretty  town  in  Broome  County,  beau- 
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tifully  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Che- 
nango rivers, — naiius  which  mip:lit  well  have  su^rffested 
another,-^have  been  calknl  what  the  Indian.s  calh'tl  the  site, 
Otseningo — the  mootin<r  of  two  waters — rather  thau  Binghaiu- 
ton? — the  town  of  Mr.  Bingliam,  probably." 

Canajoharie  is  a  name  fortunately  retained  for  a  charniinir 
village  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk.  It  means,  says  Mr. 
Stone,  "  where  the  [)()t  washes  itself/'  and  refers  to  a  deep  liole 
worn  in  the  rock  by  the  river. 

Canajoharie  is  not  only  fair,  but  fortunate.  And  why  must 
Buffalo,  that  beautiful  and  prosperous  and  spacious  city,  bear 
the  burden  of  its  name?  Does  not  its  very  air  murmur  and 
thrill  with  the  music  of  Niagara?  "0  Buffalo!  Buffalo!  wliere- 
fore  art  thou  Buffalo?'*  wails  Mr.  Curtis.  Would  any  body  of 
pilgrims  he  asks,  "setting  forth  from  tliat  hospitable  city  to 
found  a  new  community  have  the  heart  to  call  the  innocent  and 
helpless  townlet  Bison?  General  De  Witt's  pepper-pot  jor  • 
classical  dictionary  was  a  true  Pandora's  box,  from  which  every 
kind  of  fantastic  and  mischievous  sprite  of  a  name  proceeded." 

In  a  later  Harper's,  however,  Mr.  Curtis  acknowledged  that 
he  was  in  error  as  to  General  De  Witt's  personal  responsibility 
for  these  classical  barbarities.  Some  one  had  evidently  called 
his  attention  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  he  very  generously 
makes  such  amends  as  he  can  for  a  slander  he  had  not  originated. 

The  simple  and  conclusive  facts  are  that  in  1786  the  Legis- 
lature^ in  an  act  authorizing  the  commissioners  of  the  land  office 
to  direct  the  surveyor-general  to  lay  out  land  in  tracts,  ordained 
thai  "  the  said  commissioners  shall  designate  every  township  to 
be  laid  out  by  such  name  as  they  shall  deem  proper/'  In  1789 
the  commissioners  were  Qovemor  George  Clinton,  Secretary 
Lewis  A.  Scott,  Attorney-General  Egbert  Benson,  and  Treasurer 
Gerard  Bancker,  and  they  resolved  that  the  surveyor-general 
should  lay  out  twenty-five  townships  on  the  military  tract,  and 
the  hoard,  not  the  surveyor-general  nor  upon  his  recommenda- 
tion, overwhelmed  the  helpless  townships  with  the  torrent  of 
classical  nomenclature.  As  other  townships  were  suneyed  and 
added  to  the  list^  they  meekly  suffered  the  same  martyindom  at 
the  hands  of  the  board,  and  not  of  the  surveyor-general,  who 
Imew  nothing  of  the  appalling  names  until  they  were  officially 
communicated  to  him. 

The  stigma  which  had  become  so  inscparahly  affixed  to  Gen- 
eral De  Wit^s  name  was  due  nuiinly  to  tne  rancorous  ignorance 
and  malevolent  wit  of  Halleck  and  Drake,  joint  authors  of  the 
«  Croaker  Paperfi.*'  The  Ode  to  Simeon  D(»  WAt  Eso..  Sur- 
veyor-General  of  Xew  York,"  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  of  these 
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papers.  It  is  preceded  by  a  note  in  which  the  absolute  luiss^tate 
ment  of  fact  is  made  with  contemptuous  comment,  and  the  inno- 
cent De  Witt  is  then  pelted  with  rhymed  sarcasm.  These  poems 
were  generally  read,  and  the  hapless  and  defenceless  surveyor- 
general  was  covered  with  a  universal  lau<j:h  as  the  bull  in  the 
arena  is  stung  with  a  storm  of  winged  darts  to  arouse  and 
irritate  him.  But  General  De  Witt  was  not  provoked  to  reply. 
A  few  years  later,  however,  when  the  story  was  repeated  in  a 
newspaper  in  the  city,  he  wrote  a  quiet  note  to  the  editor  stating 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  obnoxious  names  until  they  were 
communicated  to  him. 

The  "Easy  Chair"  adds  that  it  is  glad  to  be  of  service  in 
relieving  a  worthy  officer  of  the  State  from  this  tenacious  anu 
})eculiarlv  disagreeable  injustice,  to  which  it  had  unwittingly 
contril)uted/' 

Nearly  all  Indian  names  of  towns  and  rivers  have  some  par- 
.  tieular  si<rnificance.  The  names  of  towns  in  Indian  Territorv 
will  ])erpetuate  Indian  history  for  centuries.  Only  recently  a 
new  town  was  named  Neha.  This  is  a  Creek  word  and  means 
oil  town.  It  was  given  to  a  siding  put  in  on  the  railroad  a  few 
miles  south  of  ^fuskogee  in  the  new  oil  field. 

"We"  in  Creek  means  water.  It  is  found  in  many  names  in 
the  Territon'  and  the  significance  attaches  to  the  remainder  of 
the  word.  For  instance,  here  arc  a  few  :  Wcleetka  means  run- 
ning water,  and  Wetumka  means  houmling  water.  Hoth  an^ 
towns  on  the  Frisco  Railroad.  Wealaka,  tlic  home  of  the  Creek 
chief,  means  falling  water.    Weeharta  means  red  water. 

Okmulgee,  which  is  tht*  Creek  natioiial  capital,  means  in 
Creek  head  of  power,  and  the  name  was  given  the  town  of 
Okmulgee  because  it  was  the  national  capital.  Tallahassee  con- 
vevs  to  the  Creek  mind  the  same  iiiipres>i()n  that  deserved  villa*:e 
does  to  the  English.  Tt  was  tln^  nanu^  of  a  town  in  the  Eastern 
liome  of  the  Creeks,  and  also  a  town  of  tliat  name,  or  what  was 
a  town,  is  located  in  Indian  Territory.  There  is  an  Indian  st^hool 
there. 

To  tlip  Creeks  the  Arkansas  Uiver  was  Wecliarty,  liecause  the 
water  is  red,  and  Deep  Fork  was  Tlutcliety  Sonfkey  because  it  i- 
deep.  The  Verdigris  was  Wascre  llutcliety  l)ecanse  the  Osages 
came  down  that  river  and  the  Cn^'-ks  called  it  "  Osage  Stream.** 
The  North  Canadian  was  called  Oklahiitehcv  becau^^e  it  was  full 
of  sand.  The  village  of  Choska  was  so  called  because  Cho'^ka 
means  post  oak,  and  around  Choska  post  oaks  grow  in  great  pro- 
fusion. 

A  writer  in  the  Red  Man  claims  that  the  Miami  and  other 
languages  now  fast  dying  out  are  more  refined  in  inflection  and 
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exact  in  meaning  than  any  modern  civilized  tongue.  To  illus- 
trate both  these  points,  he  invites  attention  to  the  name  Wabash, 
which  is  in  wide  use  not  only  for  the  river,  but  for  counties, 
towns,  railroads,  and  other  things.  In  some  of  our  standard 
dictionaries  and  other  reference  books  it  has  been  said  to  mean 
a  cloud  driven  forward  by  the  equinoctial  wind.  In  reality  it 
is  a  corruption  of  the  Miami  name  of  the  stream.  Wah-bah- 
sliik-ki,  or  VVah-pah-shik-ki — b  and  p  being  convertible  in  the 
Miami. 

**Tliis  is  an  inflected  form  of  the  adjective  white,  which  in 
its  simjdest  form  is  wah-pe-ki  for  the  inanimate  and  wah-pi-si-ta 
for  the  animate.  The  form  wah-bah-shik-ki  implies  that  the 
noun  it  qualifies  stands  for  something  tliat  is  bright  or  pure 
white,  inanimate  and  natural,  such  as  a  stone  or  a  shell.  If  it 
were  artificial,  as  cloth  or  paper,  the  adjective  form  would  have 
to  be  wah-j>ah-kin-gi. 

Ernest  l\'ixotto  tells,  in  his  "Romantic  California,"  al)Out 
a  little  glen  with  an  interesting  name,  of  equally  interesting 
derivation.  Mr.  Peixotto  was  staying  in  the  Sierras,  in  the 
home  of  a  friend,  a  lover  of  all  things  Indian,  who  enjoyed  the 
instruction  of  a  gentleman  known  as  Wan-ka-ne-mah. 

"Our  host  is  fond  of  all  the  Indian  legends  of  the  country, 
and  the  names  they  give  to  places  and  streams,  and  he  has  had 
this  old  Indian,  Wan-ka-ne-mah,  tell  him  as  many  stories  as  he 
can  recall. 

"  One  day,  in  wandering  about,  they  came  upon  a  little  glen 

they  had  never  before  visited. 

***And  what  do  vou  call  this  place?'  my  friend  asked. 

*'*Mystum,'  replied  the  old  Indian. 
Here  was  a  new,  romantic  name  that  promised  pofisihilities. 

"  *  And  why  do  you  call  it  Mystum  ?   What  does  that  mean 
to  the  red  man?* 

"MVell,  once  we  saw  a  big  buck  here  and  we  missed  um,' 
was  the  reply  !  " 

In  Oregon  these  Indian  methods  were  imitated,  or  at  least 
paralleled,  by  the  early  settlers,  who  named  their  new  locations 
from  the  first  chance  occurrence  in  connection  with  it  or  from 
the  first  object,  animate  or  inanimate,  that  arrested  their  atten- 
tion. Haystack  received  its  name  from  the  onlv  thing  standing 
on  the  ground  when  the  post-ofTice  was  established.  Tanks  is  a 
station  on  the  railroad  in  Umatilla  County  where  the  watering: 
tanks  of  that  division  are  situated.  With  this  process  explained 
it  is  easy  to  understand  the  whv  and  wherefore  of  Echo,  Box, 
Apiary,  and  so  on.  Bakeoven  is  a  typical  instance  of  more 
recondite  origins.  In  early  days  a  Frenchman  started  from  The 
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Dalles,  which  takes  its  name  from  the    dalles,"  or  falls  in  the 

Columbia  river,  with  a  cargo  of  flour  for  tlie  mines  at  Canon 
City,  another  town  named  from  its  location.  The  first  night  he 
went  into  camp  a  band  of  Indians  came  along  and  drove  off  his 
mules.  Unable  to  move  his  flour,  he  gathered  some  rocks,  built 
an  oven,  and  baked  his  flour  into  bread.  The  bread  was  sold 
to  passing  miners  and  travellers  along  the  trail  at  a  greater  profit 
than  lie  would  otherwise  have  received.  As  a  result  of  this 
occurrence  the  town  which  now  stands  on  the  site  of  the  French- 
man's camp  is  named  Bakeoven.  Residents  point  out  the  black- 
ened rocks  which  were  a  part  of  the  original. 

Tennessee  found  an  unfailing  resource  in  the  Bible.  She  put 
an  Ark  in  ^leig?  County,  a  Xoah  in  Coffee,  a  Genesis  in  Cunil)er- 
land,  a  St.  John  and  a  St.  Tjuke  in  Jackson,  a  Joshua  here  and 
a  Caleb  there,  here  an  Jllijah  and  there  a  Samuel.  Ruth  and 
Xanmi  were  not  forgotten,  and  tw^o  Ebenezers  were  raised  up,  one 
in  Knox  and  one  in  Humphreys  County. 

But  Tennessee  did  not  lay  too  much  stress  on  Scriptural 
names.  On  the  other  hand,  looking  at  the  map  one  may  readily 
ascertain  that  in  the  naming  of  her  towns  Tennessee  played  no 
favorites.  From  mythology'  she  obtained  Juno,  Venus,  Vulcan. 
Bacchus,  Diana,  Hercules,  Neptune,  Olympus,  and  Delphi ;  from 
Shakespeare  Romeo  and  Othello;  from  the  Greek  alphal)et  Alpha, 
Beta,  and  Omega ;  from  the  church  Methodist,  Baptist,  Priest, 
Pope,  Friar,  and  Tabernacle;  from  the  family  hearth,  Mamy, 
Bud,  Aunt,  Home,  and  Family;  from  the  poets  Dante,  Milton, 
and  Homer. 

English  people  often  laugh  at  the  odd  names  of  American 
towns,  ^latthew  Arnold  even  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  no 
nation  could  be  quite  civilized  that  yielded  itself  to  such  caco- 
phony of  urban  nomenclature.  But  he  might  have  turned  his 
attention  to  similar  barbarisms  in  his  own  countrv\  Without 
going  very  far  from  London,  he  might  have  found  himself  at  the 
villages  of  Great  Snoring  and  Little  Snoring  in  Norfolk.  He 
would  hardly  have  considered  Fighting  Cocks  in  Durham  an 
evidence  of  high  civilization,  nor  Frog's  Gutter  in  Salop,  nor 
Dirt-Car  in  Yorks,  nor  Fool's  Nook  in  Chester,  nor  Little  Frvup 
in  Yorks,  nor  Bluhberhouses  in  Suffolk,  nor  ChittieshamlH>lt. 
nor  Knoctoppcr.  Quaint  names  that  are  less  offensive  to  the 
car,  but  still  hulkv  and  unwieldlv,  are  Stvmip-with-Old-Coates, 
Talk  o'  the  nill,  A\Tio'd  a  thought  it,  Addlewith  Eccup,  Labor 
in  Vain,  Carry  Coats,  and  Hard  to  Come  by.  Baring  (TouM 
was  censured  for  choosing  such  an  affected  patronymic  as  Penny- 
comequicks  for  the  leading  characters  in  his  novel  of  that  name ; 
yet  Pennycomequick  ia  tiie  actual  name  of  a  town  in  Devon. 
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Sobertoii  ini'rlit  sooni  a  sorrv  jest  if  the  inhahitants  arc  only  as 
sobtT  as  the  averai^e  Englishman,  lliuigery  Hill,  Mount  Misery, 
London  Smoke,  and  Noisy  Town  do  not  hold  out  alluring  possi- 
l)ilities.  Plum  Pudding  Island  and  Strong  Beer  Centre  are 
appetizing,  however.  World's  Wonder  is  near  Canterbury,  but . 
the  world  seems  nneonseioiis  of  the  surprises  it  has  missed. 
Scani{)ton  appears  to  cast  a  doubt  on  the  honesty  of  the  Lincoln- 
shire people  who  live  there;  Rotherfuld  Peppard  suggests  a 
vinegar  cruet ;  Poorton  can  of  course  have  no  wealthy  residents; 
Shaver's  End  and  Latherbrush  should  suit  barbers;  Cullereoats, 
dyers;  Charing,  charwomen;  Bow,  lovers  of  archery;  Blisland, 
honeymoon  couples;  Angle,  fishermen;  and  Piokwell,  careful 
choosers.  Porington  might  be  full  of  boys  who  love  their  books, 
Onosall  would  express  the  result  of  their  researches,  and  Dunse 
would  be  the  town  for  such  as  shirked  their  studies.  Cockcrow 
might  be  recommended  to  the  sluggard,  Bat  and  Ball  to  the 
lover  of  cricket,  Tongue  End  to  the  henpecked  husband,  Travel- 
ler's End  and  Welcome  Stranger  to  the  tramp.  Starve-all  and 
Xo  Man's  T^and  should  be  shunned  by  every  one.  When  you 
come  to  Wales  the  names  become  absolutely  appalling.  Who 
would  care  to  stop  at  Llanfihangel->Tig-Nghlwufa  ?  Who  would 
not  be  alarmed  at  finding  himself  in  Lianfairpwllgyngyllgogerp- 
wlll  1  a  n  dy  p  i  1  wg(  )go  ? 

Thi-;  the  longest  name  in  the  three  kingdoms  is  in  Anglesey, 
but  is  only  spun  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  tourist.  The  inhabi- 
tants and  the  Post  Oflice  abbreviate  it  to  Llanfair  P. (J.,  while  the 
railway  still  further  shortens  it  to  Llanfair.  Tiie  full  name 
moans  "  Churcli  of  St.  Mary  in  a  hollow  of  whiti^  hazel  near  the 
rapid  whirlpool  of  the  church  of  St.  Tysilio  by  the  red  cave.*' 

If  the  startled  Saxon  really  wants  to  remember  it  he  may  find 
the  foilowiug  rhyme  of  some  use: 


Tn  September,  1872,  according  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gaze  tic,  two 
Welsh  gentlemen,  Mr.  Rosser  and  Mr.  Morgan  Evans,  (]iiarrclled 
about  the  name  of  a  village  called  Llyynngg£Ewwdvaur.  Mr. 


At  flnt  it  began  fair, 

Commencing  witli  TJanfair» 
Then  started  a  jin<,'Io. 
By  adding  PwllgNV'j'ngyll, 
But  'twas  horrible  very 
To  stick  on  Gogery, 
And  simply  ij]^noble 
To  run  to  Chwymdrobwl], 
Till  it  almost  will  kill  you 
To  say  Llandysilio, 
With  a  terrible  shock 
At  the  end— >Ck^giogoeh. 
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Morgan  Evans  was  for  reiidi'ring  the  fourteenth  letter  d."  Mr. 
RoHser  "v."  Tlltimately/'  snys  the  Gazette,  "Mr.  Ros^r. 
linding  it  iiMportsil)le  to  liriii^r  Mr,  Morgan  Evans  to  his  way  of 
iliinking,  went  ont,  proenred  some  hot  lime  from  an  adjoining 
liiiihling,  and  returning  to  the  Coed-y-David  farm,  rubbed  the 
lime  in  Mr.  Morgan  Evans'  eyes.  Whether,  in  the  event  of  Mr. 
Morgan  Evans  being  able  to  see  again,  lie  will  spell  the  wonl 
*  Llyynnggirwwdfiaur '  or  '  Llyynnggflfwwdraur/  remains  to  Uy 
seen.  But  at  the  present  moment  he  is  blind,  and  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Hosser  is  in  gaol,  under  remand,  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  reme- 
dies which  have  been  aj>plied.'* 

About  the  same  date  Punch  discovered  in  Scotland  s^nne 
names  it  considered  (]uite  equal  to  the  Welsh.    The  jester  said: 

"  Xo  jjcrson  wiio  reads  Vunch  ever  gets  tips}'.  But  possibly 
some  persons  of  strong  imagination  may  be  able  to  form  an  idea 
of  what  drunkenness  i«  like.  To  aid  them  in  so  desirable  a  dis- 
covery, 3/r.  J'linrh  would  say  that  ho  never  in  his  life  had  any 
doubt  whether  he  was  sober  or  the  other  thing  until  tho  follow- 
ing passage,  in  a  Seotch  advertisement,  came  under  his  be- 
wildered eyes.  A  geDtiemau  proposes  to  sell,  inter  alia, — 

The  Estate  of  Auchendrean  and  Meall  Dhu,  also  in  the  pariali  of 

Loehbroom,  comprehending  the  Lands  of  Carn-Breacmeanach,  Cani> 
Breaebcg,  Corrybuie  Firvrogie,  Teanganruisachan,  and  Lubnachulaig. 

We  are  far  from  clear  that  any  man  has  a  right  to  print  such 
aggregations  of  letters,  for  to  call  such  things  words  is  to  insult 
literature.  If  we  buy  the  estate,  which  we  have  some  idea  of 
doing,  we  shall  insist  on  having  it,  like  Bottom,  'translated.'* 

Another  good  mouthfilling  word  is  found  in  the  island  of 
Mull.    It  runs  like  this:  Drimtaidhvrickhillichatan. 

One  district  in  Scotland,  almost  limited  to  the  Tx)thians  and 
their  immediate  neigliborhood,  is  remarkable  for  its  opulence 
of  whimsical  names.  A  place  on  the  borders  of  Peeblesshire  is 
itself  called  the  Wlntn,  the  reason  bring,  that  it  was  originally  a 
moss,  which,  lying  at  an  elevation  of  about  800  feet  above  the  sea, 
tjcemed  a  most  unsuitable  j)la(e  for  a  gentleman's  mansion;  yet, 
the  Earl  of  Tslay  determining,  nevertheless,  to  rear  a  retreat  for 
himself  upon  the  spot,  sonie  one  called  it  a  whim,  and  hi-^  lord- 
ship chose  to  adopt  the  joke  as  an  appellation  fnr  the  place  in 
its  new  form.  N"ot  far  from  this  spot  there  i-  a  place  railed 
Cnuldsliouthcrs :  another  near  by  bears  tlie  name  of  the  riot  : 
while  a  third  is  st vied  Lntuih-df-Uir-Lave  (lave  meaning  the 
rest)  :  all  doubtless  bearing  a  like  significant  referenc(»  to  some 
circumstances  in  tln'ir  history.  Xamc'-;  evpressivo  of  di*-'advanta- 
geousness  of  situation  are  abundant.    The  number  of  places 
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Cjallcxl  Cauldiois  would  have  been  nuirrow  tu  the  boih'S  of  Church- 
ill, had  he  known  them.  'i'herc  is  even  one  called  J)r<nl-for- 
cauld.  Cauld-back's  and  Caiiltl-wa's  are  names  of  farm-  in  Fife, 
vhere  also  there  is  a  place  called  II ungi  r-'iin-uut.  In  the  name 
oonnty  is  a  lonely  ctnta^ic  called  Warr.s-cnd,  and  another  insig- 
xiiheant  place  styled  Snui'-dllouance.  Blair-icparics,  too,  are  not 
infrequent;  and  there  is  a  spot  in  Linlithpjwshirc  i  ailed  Mount' 
^erie,  a  term  expressive  of  lonely  and  dismal  feelinirs.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  want  of  merry  names — -a  Wduton-ii-a's 
near  Mussel hurfj:h,  one  in  Fife,  one  near  Laudir,  another  between 
liathpate  and  Linlith<;ow.  ('nnti/-Jiall — as  if  we  were  to  say 
cheerfully  hall — is  a  place  near  C'arberry,  the  scene  of  Mary's 
rendition  to  her  lords.  Slorkrn-droufh .  which  iniplies  the  allay- 
ing of  thirst,  and  dates  from  long  before  the  days  of  tee-total  ism, 
stands  on  the  old  (Jlas<^ow  road  near  Edinburgh.  Illink-bDiuiie 
is  a  fami  near  the  same  city.  Sometimes  the  ap])ellation  con- 
veys the  idea  of  local  jokes  which  prevailed  at  the  inauguration 
of  the  new  locality — as  where  we  have  a  Brisi'-forncni  near 
Dechniont  Park  in  West  Lothian  (foment  meaning  opposite  in 
situation,  as  witli  })artners  in  a  dance),  or  Cock-my-Jaiie  on  the 
road  from  Edinburgh  to  Hamilton,  a  ])lirase  expressive  of  one 
complacently  taking  up  a  station  by  himself.  We  mav  l)e  very 
sure,  too,  when  we  see  a  scat  of  Lord  Torphiclien  called  i'on- 
tenlihus,  that  there  was  some  nu-rriment  connected  with  its 
christening.    See  ^1  kdk  i \ i:  TfAP,  Osiikosii,  To.MnsToxK. 

Playing-Cards.  Many  nations  claim  the  invention  of  the 
devil's  picture-books,  as  seventeenth-century  Puritans  desiirnated 
them,  but  it  is  now  generally  l>elieved  that  thev  came  from  Asia 
and  probably  from  China.  The  great  Chinese  Dictionary 
"  Chung-tsze-tung "  (Pekin,  IGTS)  claims  that  cards  were  in- 
vented in  the  reign  of  the  F^mperor  Sciin-ho.  ll'?0  a.i>..  for  tho 
amusement  of  bis  concubines.  An  iuLTcnious  theory  ori'/inating 
with  Sir  William  Jones  (Asiatic  Ucsrarrhoi,  vol.  ii)  suggests 
that  they  were  a  natural  evolution  from  the  gamc^  of  el'ess. 

Despite  many  traditions  to  the  contrary,  cards  could  not  have 
bren  introduced  generally  into  Fhirope  at  the  time  (l'.*7S)  when 
IVtrarch  wrote  his  dialoL'uo  on  games,  for  he  makes  no  mention 
of  them.  Boceaecio,  Chauter.  and  other  contemi>oraries  of 
Petrarch,  who  continually  allude  to  popular  sports  of  the  period, 
are  equally  silent. 

All  we  know  for  certain  is  that  cards  were  manufactured  in 
France  as  early  as  1392,  in  Italy  oefore  1425.  and  in  Engh.nd 
before  1463.  The  net  of  Edward  TV.  passed  in  tlie  latter  year, 
expressly  forbids  the  importation  of  plaving-cards  because  th's 
interfered  with  their  domestic  manufacture.  A  duty  on  cards 
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was  fint  levied  in  the  time  of  James  I.  They  were  manufactiixed 
first  with  stencil  and  then  with  wooden  blocks;  hence  these  were 
the  earliest  engravings. 

It  is  imdecided  whether  the  early  cards  were  of  the  kind  now 
known  or  whether  they  were  the  tarrochi  or  tarots^  which  still 
survive  in  some  parts  of  France  and  Italy.  The  weight  of  au- 
thority is  in  favor  of  tarots.  A  pack  of  tarots  consisted  of  78 
cards  divided  into  4  suits. 

In  all  the  antique  Chinese  packs  the  king  of  even  suit  is 
mounted  on  an  elephant,  and  the  vizier  of  second  honor  is  on 
horsebaeky  except  in  the  blue  suit^  where  he  is  astride  a  tiger,  and 
in  the  white  suit,  where  he  is  on  a  bull.  The  backs  of  all  the 
cards  are  green^  and  the  common  cards  as  well  as  the  honon 
have  each  a  carefully  distinguished  value  denoted  by  certain 
emblems. 

There  were  thirty  cards  in  each  of  the  earlier  Chinese  packs, 
three  suits  of  nine  cards  each  and  three  single  cards  superior 
to  all  the  others.  The  name  of  one  of  the  suits  was  kew-ko- 
wah,— that  is  to  say^  the  nine  thousands  of  kwan-strings  of 
beadsy  shells,  or  money, — and  the  titles  of  the  other  two  suits 
were  equally  concise  and  significant. 

As  the  Chinese  ate  an  intensely  conservative  race,  it  is  likely 
that  the  cards  now  used  bv  tlieni  do  not  vary  much  in  size  and 
shape  from  the  earlier  ones.  'J'hcsc  are  small  and  narrow,  with 
rounded  ed«?es.  Thev  are  printed  in  black  on  a  thin  cardboard. 
The  backs  are  sometimes  l)right  crimson  and  sometimes  black 
or  yellow.  Some  of  them  are  little  more  than  half  an  inch 
broad  by  three  inches  long",  and  others  are  one  inch  wide  by 
three  and  one-half  lon<r.  The  pips  and  court  cards  are  always 
printed  in  black  on  a  white  background,  and  on  the  face  of  s:imo 
of  them  are  Chinese  characters  printed  in  red.  In  some  packs 
the  cards  have  animals,  such  as  horses  and  deer,  represented 
upon  them;  while  in  others  characters  which  may  mean  the 
names  only  of  the  animals  are  written  above  the  pips.  Thes« 
tiny  cards  may  easily  be  held  concealed  in  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
which  efTectually  covers  them  and  prevents  the  shape  of  the 
pips  from  being  seen  through  the  thin  cardboard  or  the  numl>er 
of  the  cards  being  counted  by  the  opponent. 

The  earliest  game  of  cards  of  which  there  is  any  authentic 
record  is  a  Vejietian  game  whieh  was  played  with  the  taroohi 
cards  and  was  named  after  them.  Besides  the  four  suits  of 
numeral  cards  there  were  twentv-two  emblemntie  picture  card* 
called  atouts,  or  trumps.  The  suits  wero  usually  called  swords," 
"cups,"  ''sticks,'*  and  "money.''  ea(  li  suit  consisting  of  four- 
teen cards,  with  four  honors,  king,  queen,  knight,  and  kuave. 
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though  the  queen  was  admitted  last  of  all.  Persian  cards  are 
the  only  ones  in  the  East  that  show  a  female  figure,  and  indeed 
the  only  ones  in  the  world  with  such  a  figure  except  the  French 
and  those  derived  from  them.  The  atouts  were  numhered  up  to 
twenty-one,  each  having  its  own  value,  and  a  "  fou  or  joker  he- 
sides,  which  was  used  to  add  to  the  value  of  any  atout  to  which 
it  was  joined.  The  characters  of  these  atouts  were  numerous, 
including  an  emperor,  a  Cupid,  a  chariot,  Death,  the  Day  of 
Judgment,  Fortune,  Justice,  etc.  These  cards  were  not  played 
in  order,  but  had  special  significances. 

Thus  the  holder  of  the  "  Fool  regained  his  stake, 
"Strength"  took  double  stakes  from  the  pool,  while  "Death 
swept  the  board,  and  so  on.  The  beautiful  spocimens  of  these 
tarrocchi,  or  tarot  cards,  now  preserved  in  Paris  at  the  Biblio- 
theque  Xationale,  are  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of  a  cele- 
brated pack  paint«'d  for  King  Charles  VI.  That  such  a  pack  was 
Tuade  is  proved  by  an  entr>'  by  Poupart,  the  Royal  Treasurer,  in 
the  register  of  the  Comptes  des  Chand)res  of  Charles  VI  under 
date  of  Fel)ruary  1,  1302:  "(liven  to  Jacquemin  Gringonncur, 
painter,  for  three  packs  of  cards  in  gold  and  various  colors  and 
ornarneiitod  with  several  devices,  to  carrv  before  the  lord  our 
king  for  his  amusement,  fifty-six  sols  of  Paris."  From  the  fact 
that  the  king  became  insane  shortly  afterward,  the  story  arose 
that  cards  were  invented  to  divert  his  royal  melancholy.  The 
cards  painted  by  Gringonneur  were  undoubtedly  tarots.  The 
earliest  pack  bearing  the  distinctive  mark  with  which  we  are 
familiar  dates  from  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  In  this  hearts, 
diamonds,  clubs,  and  spades  appeared  for  the  first  time,  and 
two  distinctive  colors,  red  and  black,  were  used.  The  venerable 
pack  or  fragment  of  a  pack  in  the  Bibliotheque  Natiouale  might 
be  used  to-day  if  it  were  complete. 

Not  only  the  Spanish  and  Italian  cards  but  the  German  also 
were  undoiilitedly  of  Saracenic  origin,  aa  they  have  no  queen. 
The  old-fashioned  bells,  hearts,  acorns^  and  greens,  gtill  pre- 
ferred in  many  parts  of  Germany,  show  a  modification  of  the 
tarot  emblems  rather  tban  of  the  French  devices. 

The  new  game  spread  rapidly.  In  France  an  edict  had  to  be 
issued,  in  1397.  forbidding  the  laboring  classes  from  playing 
cards  among  other  diversions,  except  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Thn  pn ssion  even  spread  to  the  most  sacred  circles.  The 
Synod  of  Langres,  in  1404,  specially  forbade  the  amusement  to 
the  French  clergy,  because  of  the  scandals  that  had  resulted  from 
its  abuse. 

The  monks  in  the  monasteries  of  Italy  shuffled  and  dealt  for 
heavy  stakes^  and  church  money  changed  hands  many  times  in 
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a  night.  One  enthusiartic  friar  is  said  to  have  lost  so  much  thtt 
as  a  last  resort  he  put  his  rosary  on  the  table  in  hopes  of  win- 
ning something  baoc.  That  too,  went,  and  the  wretched  priest 
in  desperation  staked  his  own  sonl,  only  to  lose  it,  after  which 
he  killed  himself  in  a  fit  of  remorse. 

A  crusade  was  instituted  against  gaming  in  all  its  forms. 
In  the  market-place  at  Nuremburg,  aTone,  3640  backgammon- 
boardsy  40,000  dice,  and  cards  by  the  cart-load  were  publicly 
burnt.  At  Bologna,  in  1420,  Saint  Bemardin  persuaded  his 
hearers  to  make  a  huge  bonfire  in  the  public  place  and  throw  into 
it  all  their  cards. 

In  Spain,  where  the  game  spread  with  the  CDergy  of  the 
proverbial  wildfire,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  ecclesiastical 
revolt  against  it.  The  gravest  and  most  learned  churchmen 
thought  it  no  sin  to  join  in  a  merry  rubber  now  and  then,  and 
the  laity  followed  suit.  Columbus  and  his  crew  are  said  to 
have  played  on  the  eventful  voyage  in  1492.  This  seems  not 
unlikely,  ^incc  gambling  was  a  regular  pastime  in  the  Spanish 
army  and  navy.  Herrara,  in  his  History  of  the  Spanish  Dis- 
coveries in  America,"  describes  the  delight  of  Montezuma,  when 
made  prisoner  bv  Cortez,  in  1519,  at  watching  the  soldiers  play 
cards.  The  Duke  of  Medina  strienuously  forbade  play  at  any 
time  in  tho  great  Spanish  Armada  of  1588,  and  dire  punish- 
ments were  prescribed  for  any  offender  who  owned  a  pack  of 
cards.  This  was  on  military,  and  not  on  ethical,  grounds. 

Strangely  enough,  these  amusements  were  a  long  time  known 
on  the  Continent  before  they  obtained  even  a  foothold  in  Eng- 
land. Late  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  epidemic  broke  out, 
hpreading  with  great  rapidity.  Before  this  a  few  circular  cards 
in  irregular  suits  had  been  introduced,  but  now  the  most  diverse 
packs  were  devised.  Heraldic  cards  and  cards  ornamented  with 
portraits  of  European  kings  and  queens  were  introduced  during 
this  time. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  a  commission 
was  granted  to  a  Dr.  Cole  to  go  over  to  Ireland  and  commence  a 
fiery  crusade  against  the  Protestants  in  the  country.  Reach  in 
Chester,  England,  on  his  way,  the  doctor  was  waited  upon  by  the 
mayor,  to  whom  he  showed  his  commission,  exclaiming,  wiih 
nremature  triumph:  *'Here  is  what  shall  lash  the  heretics  of 
Ireland."  Mrs.  Edmonds,  the  landlady  of  the  Chester  Inn. 
having  a  brother  in  Dublin,  was  disturbed  by  overhearing  tlie^ 
words;  so  when  the  doctor  attended  the  mayor  downstairs,  she 
hastened  to  his  room,  opened  his  box,  took  out  the  commission, 
and  replaced  it  with  a  pack  of  cards.  The  doctor,  returning,  put 
the  box  into  his  portmanteau  without  suspicion  and  next  day 
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sailed  for  Dublin.  On  his  arrival,  he  waited  on  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant and  Privy  Council,  informed  them  of  his  mission,  and 
presented  the  box  to  his  Lordship.  It  contained  only  a  pack  of 
cards  with  the  knave  of  clubs  uppermost.  The  doctor  was  pet- 
lifiedy  and  assured  the  Council  that  he  had  liad  a  cominission, 
but  what  was  become  of  it  he  could  not  tell.  The  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant anaweredy  Lot  us  have  another  commission,  and  in  the 
mean  time  we  can  shuffle  the  cards/' 

Before  the  doctor  could  get  his  commission  renewed,  Queen 
Mary  died.  Thus  the  persecution  was  prevented.  (}\wvu  Eliza- 
beth settled  a  pension  of  £40  per  annum  on  Mrs.  Edmonds  for 
saying  the  queen's  Protestant  subjects  in  Ireland. 

A  quaint  little  book  published  in  1796,  entitled  **  The  Amuse- 
inenta  of  Clergymen/'  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  cards.  The 
title  of  this  work  is  somewhat  misleading,  as  it  alludes  to  most 
amusements "  only  to  find  them  unlawful,  at  least  for  the 
ideal  pastor.  Not  only  are  cards,  hunting,  and  theatre-going 
prohibited,  but  the  more  innocent  recreations  of  fishing,  chess, 
and  music  are  interdicted.  In  fact,  the  amusements  **  befitting 
a  pious  derygyman  resolve  themselTes  into  gardening  for  an  out- 
door and  ^uttlecock  for  an  in-door  amusement;  the  worthy 
author  strongly  commending  the  latter  childish  game  as  one 
that  gives  us  good  exercise,  makes  us  cheerful,  does  not  empty 
our  pjockets,  and  requires  little  skill  to  learn.  Respect  the  man 
who  invented  shuttlecock."  As  might  be  expectea,  this  writer 
18  very  severe  on  cards.  He  denies  their  utility,  even  as  a  means 
of  amusement  for  the  sick  or  aged;  enforcing  this  opinion  by 
the  anecdote  of  an  old  lady  who,  having  ''lost  the  use  of  her 
speech  and  both  of  her  hands  by  a  paralytic  affection,  was  ad- 
vised by  her  doctor  to  play  whist  for  her  amusement.  A  friend 
sorted  and  held  the  cards  before  her,  and  the  patient  nodded  at 
the  one  she  wished  played ;  but  it  unfortunately  happened  that 
these  signals  were  occasionally  misunderstood,  which  threw  the 
old  lady  into  such  fits  of  fury  that  she  derived  injury  rather 
than  benefit  from  this  prescription.''  Dean  Ramsey,  in  his 
^  Beminiseences,''  tells  a  ghastly  story  of  another  old  lady  whose 
passion  for  cards  was  such  that  she  played  them  even  on  her 
death-bed ;  and,  expiring  before  the  conclusion  of  the  game,  her 
partner  took  her  cards  and  the  players  finished  the  rubber  before 
calling  for  assistance. 

According  to  Scottish  superstition,  Glamis  Castle  incloses  a 
band  of  yet  more  inveterate  gamesters, — a  certain  wicked  earl 
and  his  associates,  who,  four  centuries  a^,  being  remonstrated 
with  by  a  pious  dergvman,  swore  th«t  thev  ''would  cotifinne 
ourd-playing  to  the  end  of  the  world."  The  legendiMMrife^ 
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the  room  in  which  thry  sat  i in int'd lately  sank  under  the  ca^lle, 
mu\  iliere  the  j^anihlers  i)hiy  still,  tlie  rattle  of  the  dice  aud  the 
voices  of  the  «:aniesters  l)eini^  audible  on  stormy  nights. 

riie  wonderful  presence  of  mind  that  saved  a  card-playing 
parson  from  disgrace  is  thus  rehit<Ml  in  the  "  Fifteen  Krai  Com- 
forts of  Matrimony/'  printed  in  1()S3.  *'The  parson  that  love<l 
gaming  better  than  his  eyes  made  good  use  of  it  when  he  put 
his  cards  into  his  gown  sleeve  in  haste  when  the  clerk  came  and 
told  him  that  the  hist  stave  was  a-singing.*'  Tis  true  that  in 
the  iieight  of  his  reproving  the  parish  for  their  neglect  of  holy 
duty,  upon  the  throwing  out  of  his  zealous  arm.  the  cards  dro[)pe<1 
out  of  his  sh'evc  and  Hew  about  the  churcli.  What  then?  He  bid 
one  boy  take  up  a  card  and  asked  him  what  it  was;  the  by 
answers,  the  king  of  clubs;  tlien  lie  bid  anotlier  bov  take  up  a 
card— "wluit  was  that?"  "The  knave  of  spadcs>  "Well." 
(piotli  he.  now  tell  mo  who  made  ye?'*  The  boy  could  not  tfll. 
(^uotli  he  to  the  next,  "  Who  redeemed  ye?  "  That  was  a  harder 
question.  "Look  ye/'  quoth  the  ])arson,  ''you  tliink  this  was 
an  accident,  and  laugh  at  it  ;  but  I  did  it  on  purpose  to  show  ye 
tliat  luid  you  taught  your  cliildren  their  catcx-hism  as  well  as  to 
kii(»\\  their  cards  they  would  have  been  better  provided  to  answer 
material  (piestion^  when  they  conie  to  church/* 

Against  this  clerical  anecdote  may  be  matched  the  eighteenth- 
century  story  of  an  English  soldier's  ingenious  device  when 
cauglit  with  a  ]iack  of  cards  in  church  and  taken  befor«>  the 
mayor  for  j)unishnuuit.  Said  Tommy  Atkins,  "  This  pack  is  my 
Bible,  prayer-book,  and  almanac.  The  ace  reminds  me  that 
there  is  but  one  God  ;  tlie  deuce  of  the  Father  and  Son.  the 
trey  of  the  Holy  Trinity;  the  four  ])uts  me  mind  of  the  evan- 
gelists Matthew,  ^fark.  Luke,  and  John,  and  the  five  of  the  five 
wise  and  the  five  foolish  virgins;  tb(^  six  stands  for  six  days  in 
which  th(^  world  was  made,  and  the  seventh  for  the  seventh  dav 
on  which  the  T^ord  rested  from  ]\\<  works.  Eight  spot  reminds 
me  of  the  eight  good  people  saved  from  the  Hood.  The  nine 
n-minds  me  of  the  Tiine  b^Mcrs  whom  the  Txird  clean>^ed.  and 
tlie  ten  reminds  me  of  the  t<'n  comniandincuts  to  Moses  on  Mount 
Sinai."  The  knave  be  laid  aside  and  W(Mit  on:  "The  queen 
])uts  me  in  mind  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  tlius  the  wisdom 
(»f  Solomon,  and  the  king  calls  t'>  my  mind  the  Creator,  the 
King  of  all,  and  likewise  His  Majesty,  King  George,  to  pray  for 
him/' 

"What  is  the  knave  for?'*  interrupted  the  mayor. 

"The  sergeant  who  brf)nLrht  me  liere  is  the  greatest  knave  I 
know."  said  the  wag.  pointing  to  the  man.  "  And  the  3r>.")  davf 
in  the  year  is  shown  bv  the  number  of  gpots  in  the  pack,  the 
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fifty*two  weeks  by  the  number  of  cards ;  and  so  you  see  this  pack 
ia  my  Bible,  my  prayer-book,  and  my  almanac/^ 

Good/'  cried  the  mayor,  laughing,  as  he  sent  the  fellow  off 
with  a  good  box  on  the  ear  and  a  purse  of  guineas  for  his  wit. 

Probably  the  mo^t  expensive  pack  of  cards  in  the  world  is 
one  which  was  sold  at  auction,  in  1880,  to  a  dealer  at  Birming- 
ham,  England,  for  fifty-seven  guineas.   It  is  described  as  an 
absolute  unique.    Eveiy  card  was  specially  engraved  and  the 
plate  destroyed.  The  pack  gives  an  exhaustive  pictorial  history 
of  all  the  principal  events  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  down  to 
1706  ;  including  the  victories  of  Marlborough,  the  sea-fights  of 
Admiral  Benbow,  all  the  various  changes  connected  with  the 
parliamentary  proceedings  of  the  day,  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaties  between  England,  France,  and  Spain.    The  queen  of 
hearts  is  Queen  Anne  herself;  the  king  is  her  husband,  Prince 
George  of  Denmark;  the  queen  of  diamonds  is  Queen  Anne 
Sophia  of  Denmark;  the  queen  of  clubs,  the  Princess  Koyal  of 
Russia;  and  the  queen  of  spades,  Princess  Anne  of  Russia.  It 
is  almost  needless  to  say  that  leading  politicians  of  the  day  are 
represented  as  the  knaves. 

The  queerest  d(xk  of  cards  is  prol)al)ly  that  collecti'd  by  a 
Chicago  man  iiaiiK'd  Frank  Dainck.    It  is  said  to  l)e  composed  of 
cards  of  all  <iualitics,  from  the  clioa{)cst  to  the  highest-priced, 
the  peculiarity  consistini:  in  the  fact  tiiat  they  were  all  picked 
up  in  stray  places.   Damck  began  his  collection  in  1S7I)  by  ])ick- 
ing  up  cards  in  the  street  whenever  he  happened  to  run  across 
them.    In  this  way  he  got  fifteen  or  more  i)cforc  he  began  strik- 
ing duplicates.    Some  days  he  would  find  two  or  three,  and 
again  months  might  elapse  before  he  found  another.    .\s  he  ap- 
|)roached  completion  the  ditriciilties  of  course  increased.    In  1880 
lie  needed  only  fifteen  cards  to  com])lete  the  diH'k.    In  the  next 
three  years  he  considered  himself  lucky  in  finding  all  but  four. 
The  missing  ones  were  the  jack  of  clubs,  the  deuce  and  eight  of 
tlianionds,  and  the  trey  of  spades.    In  the  course  of  a  year  he 
picked  up  the  eight  of  diamonds,  and  six  months  later  was  over- 
joyed to  find  what  he  at  first  thought  was  a  full  deck  of  cards 
Iving  on  the  sidewalk  on  Dearborn  Street  iM  tween  Adam  and 
Jackson  Streets.     He  now  thouglit  that  his  long  search  was 
ended.    The  jack  of  clubs  and  the  trey  of  spades  were  there,  but 
five  or  six  cards  wen^  missing,  and  among  them  the  dciicc  of 
diamonds.    For  five  and  a  half  years  he  searched  for  thai  dcnce. 
Then,  in  181)0,  entering  one  of  the  suburban  trains  on  the  \nrth- 
western,  the  first  thing  he  saw  was  the  deuce  of  dianidii  N.  f  le^ 
upward,  in  the  aisle.    It  was  gilt-edged  and  glossy- backei I  and 
proved  the  finest  card  in  the  lot. 
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But  the  most  grewsoinc  and  unpieasaut  deck  of  cards  ever 
eewi  hy  civilized  man  was  exhibited  in  1890  by  one  Captain  E. 
M.  Kingsl)ury,  a  post-trader  at  the  San  Carlos  Indian  reserva- 
tion in  Arizona,  where  five  thousand  noble  savages  spend  their 
leisure  hours  (whereof  they  have  every  day  some  four  and 
twenty)  in  gambling.  He  was  interviewed  by  a  correspondent  I 
of  a  S'ew  York  paper,  who  tells  the  story.  In  the  course  of  con- 
versation Captain  Kingsbury  asked:  "Did  you  ever  see  th»  ir 
playing-cards?''  and  with  the  remark  he  handed  out  a  de(  k 
which  he  said  had  lu'en  made  by  Indians.  The  faces  and  spots 
were  copied  after  the  Mexican  monte  playing-cards,  and  were  ! 
put  on  with  some  briglit,  durable  paint.  They  looked  as  if  made 
of  mica  or,  possibly,  thin  bone;  but  Captain  Kingsbury,  being 
asked  as  to  the  material,  said,  "  Well,  you  know  the  Indian 
makes  everything  durable,  and  you  know  the  varied  use  he  makes 
of  raw-hide." 

The  listener,  who  had  been  gracefully  shuffling  the  carda^ 
suddenly  held  them  between  finger  and  thumb. 

"  Now,  you  see,"  continued  Captain  Kingsbury,  "  horse-hide 
or  beef-hide  would  be  too  thick,  and  it  is  reported  that  such 
things  are  manufactured  from  the  exterior  covering  of  prisoners 
— ^in  other  words,  tanned  wliite  men's  skins." 

Pneumatic  Tire.  In  1910  a  newspaper  controversy  tore 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  into  segments.  A  monument  was  pro- 
posed to  the  inventor  of  the  pneumatic  tire.  Edinburgh  could  not 
agree  as  to  the  man  who  deserved  the  honor.  Was  it  R.  W. 
Thomson,  who  patented  an  air-filled  tire  in  1845,  or  John  Pun- 
lop,  who  invented  the  present  pneumatic  tire  in  ISSS?  **The 
dispute,"  said  the  London  Daily  Mail,  carries  the  imagination 
back  over  one  of  the  most  astonishing  episodes  in  our  industrial 
history.  It  begins  with  a  mystery  of  invention.  It  culminates 
in  financial  operations  on  a  scale  unexampled  in  our  day,  and 
the  development  of  innumerable  industries  connected  with  the 
use  of  rubber." 

Thomson  patented  in  England  the  idea  of  affixing  a  belt 
filled  with  compressed  air  to  the  rim  of  a  carriage  wheel,  and, 
although  his  invention  never  came  into  practical  use,  he  showed 
great  knowledge  of  the  good  effects  which  would  follow  from 
the  use  of  the  pneumatic  tire.  Thomson,  however,  was  ahead  of 
his  time:  his  invention  found  no  favor. 

Fort V  three  years  later  John  Dunlop,  a  veterinarian  of  Bel- 
fast, Ireland,  patented  a  pneumatic  tire  without  any  knowledge 
that  it  had  ever  had  a  predecessor. 

"  Afore  than  once."  savs  tin  w  riter  in  the  Daily  AfatJ,  "  I  have 
"^^ard  from  Mr.  Dunlop  himself  the  simple  tale  of  how  he  ctmt 
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to  invent  this  device.  The  '  safety '  bicycle  had  then  come  into 
vogue,  but  its  wheels  were  shod  with  solid  rubber  tires.  Mr. 
Dunlop's  little  son  possessed  a  tricycle,  and  as  the  Dunlops  then 
lived  in  Belfast,  and  the  Irish  roads  were  of  very  bad  surface, 
this  veterinary  surgeon  applied  his  mind  to  contrive  some  mean) 
for  minimizing  the  harsh  jolting  to  which  his  boy  was  subjected 
when  he  rode  his  tricycle. 

A  rubber  tube  filled  with  compressed  air  was  evolved,  and 
it  afforded  such  comfort  to  the  rider  lliat  Mr.  Dunlop  brought 
the  idea  before  adult  cyclists,  and  some  enthusiasm  was  aroused 
among  them.  But  Mr.  Dunlop  would  have  hardly  been  more 
gueeessful  in  1888  than  Thomson  in  1845  had  not  another  man 
appeared  on  the  scene. 

Mr.  Harvey  du  Cros  was  at  that  time  a  prominent  figure 
in  Irish  sporting  circles,  and  his  sons  were  famous  for  tlieir 
])ruwi>>  in  cvcle  racing.  With  true  business  instinct  Mr.  du 
Cros  saw  the  immense  possibilities  of  the  pneumatic  tire  for 
cycles,  and  he  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  work  of 
making  this  crude  invention  practicable.  His  early  efforts  were 
greeted  with  derision.  Cyclists  and  cycle  manufac  turers  scoffed 
at  tlie  clumsy  Mmlster '  tire  offered  to  them,  and  almost  without 
exception  experts  declared  against  it. 

*'  Then  Mr.  du  Cros  brought  a  band  of  Irish  cyclists,  includ- 
ing his  sons  and  R.  J.  Mecrcdy,  to  England,  and  they  gained 
sweeping  victories  with  the  pneumatic  tire  on  the  racing  track. 
It  was  evident  now  that  the  new  invention  would  eventually 
triumph,  but  a  long  and  desperate  fight  against  conservatism 
and  prejudice  had  still  to  be  waged,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  but  for  the  enterprise  and  ability  of  Mr.  Harvey 
du  Cros  Mr.  Duidoj)  s  invention  might  have  lain  dormant  for 
many  years.  Had  this  been  the  case^  the  whole  progress  of 
modern  locomotion  from  motoring  to  airmanship  would  have 
been  checked,  for  we  can  trace  the  direct  influence  of  the  air- 
filled  tire  in  all  the  astonishing  developments  of  the  last  twenty- 
two  years.  So  from  the  bad  state  of  Irish  roads,  from  the  solici- 
tude of  a  fond  parent  to  make  smooth  progress  for  his  son's 
cycle  over  rough  roads,  Thomson's  idea  was  recreated,  and  this 
time  the  right  man  was  at  hand  to  develop  the  idea.'' 

As  a  natural  evolution  from  the  bicycle  tire,  there  followed 
the  idea  of  fitting  air  tires  to  automobiles.  Here  France  took 
the  lead.  As  a  result  the  crude  mechanism  of  the  early  motors 
wa.s  protected  from  the  rough  vibration  of  the  road<,  new  im- 
|)rovcments  resulted  from  the  i'MTen'^e  in  travel,  among  them 
the  perfecting  of  the  petrol  engine,  and  th.ese  in  turn  lent  their 
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aid  to  the  synchronous  inventions  of  the  air-ship  and  tlie  aero- 

pl;tii«  . 

Pointers  and  Setters.  Prof.  X.  S.  Shaler  has  said  in  an 
article  in  Scribner'g  Magazine,  that  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stance of  special  adaptation  which  man  has  brought  about  in  his 
domesticated  animals  is  found  in  our  pointers  and  setters.  In 
these  groups  the  dogs  have  been  taught,  in  somewhat  diverse 
waySy  to  indicate  the  presence  of  binls  to  the  gunner.  Although 
the  modes  of  action  of  the  two  breeds  arc  closely  related,  they 
are  sufficiently  distinct  to  meet  certain  differences  of  circum- 
stances. The  peculiarities  of  their  actions  are  altogether  re- 
lated to  the  qualities  of  our  fowling-pieces.  These  have  been 
in  use,  at  least  in  the  form  where  shot  took  the  place  of  the 
single  ball,  for  less  than  two  centuries,  and  the  peculiar  training 
of  our  pointers  and  setters  has  been  brought  about  in  even  ]es^ 
time.  It  seems  likely,  indeed,  that  it  is  the  result  of  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  teaching,  combined  with  the  selection 
which  so  effectively  works  upon  all  domesticated  creatures*  It 
thus  appears  that  this  peculiar  impress  upon  the  habits  of  the 
dog  is  the  result  of  somewhere  near  thirty  generations  of  culture. 

Darwin  suggested  that  the  pointing  or  setting  habit  probably 
roats  upon  an  original  custom  of  pausing  for  a  moment  befoit: 
leapins:  upon  their  prey,  which  was  possibly  characteristic  of  the 
wild  dog.  Shaler,  however,  claims  this  unlikely,  as  we  do  not 
Und  this  habit  of  creeping  on  the  prey  among  our  more  primitive 
forms  of  dogs  nor  the  wild  allied  species  as  a  markea  feature. 

All  the  canine  animals  trust  rather  to  furious  chase  than  to 
the  cautious  form  of  asnault  by  stealthy  approach  and  a  final 
spring  upon  their  prey,  as  is  the  habit  with  the  cat  tribe.  Grant- 
ing this  somewhat  doubtful  claim  that  the  induced  habits  of 
these  dogs  which  have  been  specially  adapted  to  the  fowling- 
piece  rests  upon  an  original  and  native  instinct,  the  amount  of 
specialization  which  has  been  attained  in  thirty  generations  of 
care  remains  a  very  surprising  feature  and  affords  one  of  the 
most  instructive  lessons  as  to  the  possibilities  of  animal  culture." 

Naturalists  are  familiar  with  the  record  of  Hop,  the  pointer 
pig.  This  wonderful  animal  was  a  sow  bom  in  the  Xew  Forest 
near  London  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Early  in  life  she  took  a  fancy  to  some  pointer  puppies 
that  were  being  broken,  and  she  was  ultimately  trained  as 
an  invaluable  pointer  herself.  The  pig  would  often  go  out 
a  little  way  with  the  puppies,  and  was  then  gradually  coaxed 
into  doing  as  they  did  by  means  of  a  sort  of  pudding  made  of 
barley-meal.  The  puppies  could  be  cuffed  for  misbenavior,  but 
a  pocketful  of  stones  was  necessary  in  the  ease  of  the  sow.  She 
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at  length  quartered  her  ground  in  grand  style;  backed  other 
dogs  when  she  came  on  game,  and  was  so  staunch  as  to  remain 
five  minutes  or  more  on  her  point 

The  London  Strand  Magazine  has  recently  reproduced 
the  photograph  of  an  Indian  prince  and  his  hunting  chee- 
tah. The  potentate  in  question  was  Rajah  Bommadevara 
Yenkata  Narasuntra  Naidu  Bahadur.  (No  wonder  he  keeps 
a  tame  cheetah !)  This  animal  is  seen  beside  the  prince^  who, 
like  many  other  rich  natives  of  India,  trains  cheetahs  to  hunt 
deer  and  to  follow  their  master  about  like  a  dog.  It  is  always 
dangerous,  however,  for  strangers  to  approach  these  beautiful, 
leopard-like  creatures. 

Porcelain  is  distinct  from  pottery  in  the  fact  that  it  includes 
in  its  composition  material  which  vitrifies  throughout  the  body 
of  the  fabric.  Pottery  when  broken  shows  the  rough  surface  of 
the  baked  clay ;  porcelain  when  broken  shows  the  same  shining 
enamelled  material  in  its  interior  as  on  its  polished  exterior 
surface. 

Porcelain  is  divided  into  two  general  classes,  known  as  soft 
paste  and  hard  paste.  No  description  can  explain  the  difference, 
which  must  be  learned  by  experience  from  the  sight  and  the 
touch.  It  consists  in  the  composition  of  the  paste,  which,  when 
fused  in  fire,  produces  in  the  one  case  a  soft  and  (to  the  touch) 
oily-feeling  surface,  in  the  other  case  a  surface  hard  and  firm  as 
glass.  Soft-paste  porcelain  is  sometimes  classed  with  pottery. 

In  all  the  Chinese  literature  of  the  porcelain  of  antiquity 
each  period  is  mentioned  aa  assiduously  imitating  the  produc- 
tions of  a  precedin^ir  period.  According  to  the  historians,  the  art 
culminated  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  since  which 
time  the  potters  have  been  imitative  rather  than  creative.  So 
far,  however,  as  the  actual  knowledge  on  the  part  of  foreign 
nations  is  concerned,  it  culminated  during  the  reign  of  the  first 
of  the  Manchurian  or  Tartar  conquerors  of  China,  who  held 
peaceful  sway  over  the  Flowery  Kingdom.  That  was  in  the 
years  between  1661  and  1732,  when  a  literary,  poetic,  and  benefi- 
cent tyrant  reigned  under  the  title  of  Khang-hsi,  which  being 
translated  means  Peaceful  Joy,  a  pleasant  title  for  a  gentleman 
whose  family  had  just  devoted  fifty  years  of  steady  work  to 
stamping  out  the  lives  and  sequestrating  the  substance  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  people.  At  any  rate,  the  porcelain 
of  his  reign  was  of  wonderful  beauty  and  comprised  practically 
all  the  standards  of  rarity  and  excellence  that  distinguish 
modern  collections.  It  is  seen  in  all  the  great  museums  of 
Europe.  From  it  the  whole  keramic  industry  of  Europe  had  its 
earliest  artistic  beginnings  and  derived  the  style  and  character 
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that  impress  it  to  the  present  day.  From  it  were  chosen  the 
choicest  and  tlie  most  vafuahle  objects  of  the  household  decoration 
of  Europe  for  the  last  two  hundred  years^  and  in  our  own  countiy 
it  has  made  its  way  steadily  eyer  since  it  began  to  appear  in 
the  colony  of  Virginia^  since  George  and  Martha  Washington 
owned  their  share  of  Oriental  china  now  shown  in  the  National 
Museum,  and  since  Yankee  skippers  brought  blue  and  white 
yases  to  their  wives  and  sweethearts  from  the  shores  of  far 
Cathay. 

In  the  reign  of  Peaceful  Joy  they  did  not  neglect  the  grace- 
ful art  of  imitation,  not  to  say  counterfeiting.  We  have  the 
historian's  chronicle  for  it,  and  we  have  the  objects  themselves. 
They  follow  the  creations  of  the  extinct  dynasty  of  the  Mings 
in  form,  in  color  and  design.  For  the  most  part  they  are  easily 
distinguished  by  their  modem  elegance,  delicacy,  and  refine- 
ment of  detail,  as  opposed  to  the  archaic  strength,  vigor,  and 
originality  of  the  okler  period.  But  in  only  too  many  instances 
the  imitation  was  so  good  that  no  one  could  discriminate,  and 
the  modem  vase  bore  its  fifteentli  or  sixteenth  century  date, 
mark,  style,  and  stamp  just  as  bravely  as  the  genuine  article. 

It  was  thought  that  this  imitative  work  had  died  out  with 
the  last  century.  In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Yung-Ching,  who 
followed  Peaceful  Joy,  and  of  Kien-Lung,  who  almost  rounded 
out  the  century,  it  seemed  to  have  gradually  fallen  into  disuse 
until  finally  the  Chinese  potters  devoted  themselves  solely  to 
elaborate  and  mostly  meretricious  decoration  and  to  purely  com- 
mercial porcelain  for  the  European  market. 

The  disillusionment  is  complete.  The  art  has  been  revived, 
and  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  Chinese  are  still  skilled  in  the 
potter's  art  beyond  all  other  nations.  European  nations  have«  I 
of  course,  made  wonderful  progress  since  they  learned  from 
China  the  first  principles  of  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  the 
relation  of  kaolin  to  petuntse;  but  there  are  secrets  of  the  kiln 
that  are  still  as  impenetrable  as  they  were  two  centuries  ago,  bat 
which,  for  the  Chinese,  are  very  far  from  being,  as  was  sup-  I 
posed,  a  wholly  lost  art.  The  Decks,  the  Havilands,  and  all  the 
great  potters  of  Europe  have  spent  millions  in  the  effort  to  |)r> 
duce  certain  of  the  Chinese  colors  that  distinguishcil  the  porcelain 
of  two  hundred  years  ago, 

Portland  Vase.  In  the  Gold  Room  of  the  British  Mu<:eum 
in  London  stands  the  Portland  or  Barberini  Vase,  a  miracle 
of  restoration  after  one  of  the  most  startling  acts  of  vanjlali'-m 
ever  known.  This  exquisite,  antique  vase  was  found,  ahont  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  incloswl  in  a  marble  sarcoplia?u?. 
within  a  sepulchral  chamber,  under  the  mount  railed  the  Monte 
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del  Grano,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Komc,  on  the  road 
leading  to  Frascati.  Th'i^  sepulchral  chamber  appears  to  have 
been  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus,  and  of  his 
mother  Julia  Mamma?;  and  the  vase  was,  probably,  a  cinerary 
urn  belonging  to  the  sepulchre. 

Urban  V,  a  Barberini,  was  then  pope.  He  had  it  placed  in 
the  Barberini  Palace  at  Rome.  After  various  adventures  it  was 
purchased,  in  1784,  by  the  dowager  Duchess  of  Portland.  In 
1786  it  came  under  the  hammer  when  the  entire  museum  was 
sold  in  lots,  and  was  purchased  by  the  lady's  son,  the  then  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  for  1020  p^uineas.  In  1810  he  deposited  it  in  the 
British  Museum.   In  1845  came  a  catastrophe. 

On  Februaiy  7,  1845,  about  ten  minutes  before  the  Museum 
closed,  the  outrage  occurred.  A  man  who  called  himself  'William 
Lloyd,  a  student  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  the  perpetrator. 
Availing  himself  of  the  momentary  absence  of  the  attendant, 
this  crazy  young  man  seized  a  heavy  stone  (a  Persepolitan  monu- 
ment of  basalt),  which  could  not  be  lifted  with  one  hand,  from 
an  adjoining  i^elf,  and  cast  it  at  the  vase.  The  noise  of  the 
falling  glass  aroused  the  staff  of  the  department,  and  they  rushed 
in,  giving  orders  to  the  attendants  to  close  the  doors.  The  visi- 
tors then  in  Rooms  IX  and  X  were  made  to  walk  into  the  Ham- 
ilton Koom,  and  the  fragments  were  carefully  picked  and  swept 
up.  The  keeper  of  the  Department  of  Antiquities,  on  his  arrival 
in  Room  IX,  (juestioned  the  visitors  present.  Four  jrave  satis- 
factory accounts  of  themselves;  the  fifth,  a  stout  youn;^  man, 
in  a  kind  of  pilot  coat,  with  hoth  hands  thrust  into  his  pockets 
before  him,  replied  in  a  do<r.irod  and  determined  tone,  "  I  did  it.** 
He  was  iriveii  in  char^ie,  and  taken  hefore  tlie  sittintr  mar^istrate 
at  Bow  Street.  The  culprit  proved  to  be  a  youni,'  Irisliman,  who 
refused  to  ^rive  his  name,  l)ut  it  was  ascertained  that  he  had  been 
livin^j  in  Drury  T.nne  under  that  of  William  TJoyd.  He  was 
remanded  and  ai^ain  l>rouirht  up  on  the  11th,  wlien,  on  account  of 
some  douht  as  to  jurisdiction,  he  was  only  fined  three  pounds, 
the  value  of  the  glass  shade,  or,  in  default,  committed  for  two 
months'  imprisonment.  Two  days  after  the  magistrate  received 
an  anonymous  letter  enclosing  three  pounds,  and  Lloyd  was  in 
consefpience  released.  His  real  name  has  remained  concealed. 

Though  the  vase  was  broken  into  a  score  of  fragments,  these 
were  pieced  together  with  consummate  skill  by  one  of  the  ex- 
perts of  the  museum,  and  the  vase  now  shows  hardly  a  blemish. 
Its  dimensions  are  9%  inches  high,  and  21%  inches  in  circum- 
ference. The  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  imitate  an 
onyx,  the  ground  is  of  a  rich  transparent  dark-amethystine  color. 
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and  the  figures  cut  lu  bass-relief  on  the  sides  of  the  vase  are  of  a 
canieo-like  whiteness  and  distinctness. 

There  liave  been  many  conji'ctures  as  to  the  subject  treateii. 
Erasmus  Darwin's  exjdanation  in  the  Botanie  Gartlen'' — i.e.. 
that  the  whole  "  represents  tlie  progress  of  initiation  into  the 
Eieusinian  mysteries'' — -is  as  satisfaetory  as  any. 

Darwin  concludes  a  lengthy  description  of  the  Portland  vase 
with  these  words: 

Beneath,  in  sacred  robes  tlie  priestess  dress'd, 
The  coif  close-hooded,  and  the  llutt'rin«i  vest. 
With  pointed  finger  guides  the  initiate  youth, 
Unwemves  the  many-colored  veil  of  Truth, 
Drives  the  profane  from  MysteiVs  bolted  door. 
And  Silence  gtiarda  the  Eieusinian  lore. 

Whatever  the  subject,  the  art  of  it  is  exquisite. 

More  than  half  a  century  prior  to  the  eaiastrophe,  in  1790, 
Josiah  Wedgwood  had  made  a  number  of  copies  of  the  vase, 
lavishing  all  his  skill  on  the  reproduction.  Of  these  copies  only 
sixteen  are  known  to  exist  to-day.  No  two  copies  are  quite  tlie 
same.  For  his  best  copies  Wedjsrwood  charged  £50,  but  those 
which  have  come  into  the  market  in  recent  years  have  been  sold 
for  much  higher  sums.  Wedgwood's  achievement  was  acclaimed 
as  a  triumph  for  liritish  art.  Erasmus  Darwin  apostrophizes 
Wedgwood  in  Iiis    Botanic  Garden/'  where  these  lines  occur: 

Or  bid  Mortality  rejoicp  or  mourn 

O'er  the  fine  forms  of  Portland's  mystic  urn. 

See  J.  P/s  Weekly,  March  4,  IdlQ ;  lUustraied  London  News, 
February  15,  1845. 

Postage-stamps,  Perforated.  A  contributor  to  Notes  and 
Queries,  11th  series,  iii,  251  (April  1,  1911),  says:  "Perfora- 
tion, so  obvious  now,  was  in  its  day  a  brilliant  discovery.  I 
remember  about  forty  years  ago  a  lady  telling  me  the  origin  of 
tlie  discovery.  She  said  that  a  hunting  man,  about  to  start  out, 
had  to  stamp  a  letter.  Having  neither  knife  nor  scissors  handy, 
he  thought  of  trying  the  rowel  of  his  spur.  He  ran  it  along  a 
stamp,  perforated  the  edge,  and  tore  it  off**  Another  contribu- 
tor on  the  same  page  says  he  can  remember  the  first  coming  of 
the  postage-stamp,  which  after  a  "lick  to  the  back,  you  put 
on  the  letter  and  hit  it  hard  with  the  ball  of  the  hand  to  make 
sure  that  it  would  not  drop  oflF.  People  were  very  choice  about 
using  the  '  queen's  yeds/  as  most  folks  called  them,  and  asked  for 
them  at  the  shop  which  was  the  post-office  in  any  village  of  size. 
To  ask  for  and  get '  a  queen's  head  *  was  not  the  work  of  a  moment 
or  two,  for  the  stamp  had  to  be  cut  with  extreme  care  along  the 
-^es,  it  being  held  to  be  something  that  would  have  to  be  an- 
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sweied  for  if  the  stamp  was  damaged  in  any  way  or  stuck  on  the 
wrong  way  up.  I  remember  how  carefully  the  old  lady  used  to 
handle  her  scissors  and  a  sheet  of  stamps  as  she  served  you  with 
a  queen's  head,  and  how  carefully  she  affixed  it  for  those  who  did 
not  feel  equal  to  doing  it." 

When  the  perforated  stamps  came,  they  tore  off  so  badly  that 
scissors  were  used  for  a  long  time  to  detach  them  from  the  sheet; 
and  at  the  town  post-offices  the  clerks  would  first  crease  a  row 
along  the  perforations,  to  make  them  tear  off  the  easier. 

Post-office.  This  word  is  an  example  of  the  mode  in  which 
things  change  while  names  remain.  Originally  a  ^*  post-office 
was  the  '^office''  which  arranged  all  details  concerning  the 
posts'' — %.$,,  the  places  on  the  great  roads  where  relays  of 
horses  and  men  could  be  obtained  for  the  rapid  forwarding  of  the 
king's  despatches. 

In  this  sense  the  word  was  not  unknown  to  the  English  trans- 
lators of  the  Bible.  In  2  Chronicles  xxx.  6, — we  read  that 
*'the  posts  went  with  the  letters  from  the  kin^  and  his  princes 
throughout  all  Israel."  Thus  it  would  s(>em  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  regular  system  of  i^osts  was  coeval  with  the  founda- 
tion of  centralized  government.  Simple  at  first, — the  messenger 
swift  of  foot  bearing'  the  commands  of  the  sovereign  to  distant 
parts  of  his  dominions, — it  grew  and  widened  with  tlie  growth  of 
empire.  Formed  for  the  convenience  of  kings,  the  people  had  no 
share  in  its  privileges,  though  they  bore  the  tax. 

The  Bomans  had  their  system  of  angaria,  or  mounted  couriers, 
which  they  had  borrowed  from  the  Persians.  All  along  the  great 
roads  houses  were  erected  at  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles  from 
one  another.  Forty  horses  were  kept  at  each  station.  By  the 
help  of  these  relays  100  miles  could  be  traversed  in  a  day.  The 
system  was  so  well  organized  that  when  Julius  Ciesar  was  in 
Britain  he  sent  two  letters  to  Cicero,  one  reaching  its  destina- 
tion in  26  and  the  other  in  28  days. 

Private  citizens,  however,  had  to  trust  to  the  services  of  slaves 
until  the  end  of  the  third  century,  when  Emperor  Diocletian 
established  a  postal  system  for  private  individuals. 

The  earliest  regular  post  in  modern  Europe  appears  to  have 
been  established  by  the  Counts  of  Thurn  and  Taxis,  who  held  a 
monopoly  of  the  postal  service  over  different  parts  of  €termany 
and  Italy  from  the  sixteenth  down  to  almost  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

The  crude  beginnings  of  the  English  po^al  system  date  back 
to  1482,  when  a  single  horseman  rode  twenty  miles  and  then 
handed  his  packet  to  another.  There  was  a  chief  Postmaster  of 

England  many  years  before  any  system  of  distributing  private 
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letters  was  established  by  the  Crown.   These  letters  were  con- 
veyed either  by  a  single  carritT  using  a  single  horse,  which  he 
bait)  (I    on  the  way,  or  else  by  relays  of  men  and  horses  main- 
tained by  private  enterprise. 

There  is  considerable  uncertainty  about  the  time  when  letters 
for  private  individuals  were  first  carried  by  the  government,  but 
this  was  probably  done  as  early  as  tlie  Wars  of  tiie  Hoses;  it  wa^ 
not,  however,  till  the  time  of  Charles  I  that  the  government 
established  a  regular  system  of  inland  posts.  A  post-office  for 
letters  to  foreign  parts  had  indeed  been  established  "  for  the 
benefit  of  the  English  merchants  "  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  but 
the  extension  of  the  system  to  inland  letters  was  left  to  the  suc- 
ceeding reign.  Charles  1,  by  a  proclamation  issued  in  1635,  com- 
manded his  Postmaster  of  England  for  foreign  parts  to  settle 
a  running  post  or  two,  to  run  night  and  day  between  Ivlinburgh 
and  London,  to  go  thither  and  come  back  again  in  six  days,  and 
to  take  with  them  all  such  letters  as  shall  be  directed  to  any 
post-town  in  or  near  that  road."  Neighboring  towns,  such  a-: 
Lincoln  and  Hull,  were  to  be  linked  on  to  this  main  route,  and 
posts  on  similar  priii('i[)les  were  directed  to  be  estahl  shed  m 
other  great  high-roads,  such  as  those  to  Chester  and  Holyhead, 
to  Exeter  and  Plymouth.  So  far  no  monopoly  was  claimeil,  Init 
two  years  afterward  a  second  proclamation  forbade  the  carriage 
of  letters  by  any  messengers  except  those  of  the  king's  post- 
master-general, and  thus  the  present  system  was  inaiigiirati"!. 
The  monopoly  thus  claimed,  though  no  doubt  devised  by  the 
king  to  enhance  the  royal  power  and  to  bring  money  into  the 
exchequer,  was  adopted  by  Cromwell  and  his  parliamenty  orio 
main  advantage  in  their  eyes  being  that  the  carriage  of  corre- 
spondence by  the  government  would  afford  "  the  best  means  to 
discover  and  prevent  any  dangerous  and  wicked  designs  against 
the  Commonwealth.^' 

In  the  year  1679  there  appeared  the  ninth  edition  of  ^  The 
Ptaent  State  of  England/*  by  Edward  Chamberlayne,  who  de- 
Yotes  a  special  chapter  to  the  doings,  profits,  and  savings  of  King 
Charles's  Post-bag.  He  informs  his  readers  that,  although  the 
number  of  letters  missive''  in  England  was  not  at  all  con- 
siderable in  their  ancestors'  days,  yet  it  is  now  prodigiously 
great,  ^  since  the  meanest  pcH)])le  have  generally  learned  to 
write;"  so  great,  that  his  Boyal  Highness  of  York  is  able  to 
farm  the  Post-bag  for  thirty  thousand  pounds  per  year.  Mr. 
Chamberlayne  bids  his  friends  note  also,  that  by  King  Charleses 
bag  letters  are  conveyed  with  moro  expedition,  and  less  charge, 
than  in  any  foreign  country.  A  letter  containing  a  whole  sheet 
of  paper,  is  convejred  eighty  miles  for  two-pence;  two  sheets  for 
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four-])encH? ;  and  an  ounce  of  paper  for  eight  pence!  This  cheap 
conveyance  is  so  rapid  (the  Post-bag  travelling  by  night  as  well 
as  by  day),  that  a  letter  travels  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
in  four-and-twenty  hours;  so  that,  continues  Mr.  Chamberlayne, 
to  make  a  great  impression  on  his  audience,  "in  five  days  an 
answer  of  a  letter  may  be  had  from  a  |)lace  three  hundred  miles 
distant  from  the  writer!'*  Mr,  Chamberlayne,  now  in  a  state  of 
irrepressil)]e  excitement,  continues  his  list  of  wonders:  "More- 
over, if  any  gentleman  desire  to  ride  post  to  any  principal  town 
of  England,  Post-horses  are  always  in  readiness  (taking  no  horse 
without  the  consent  of  his  owner),  which  in  other  kings'  reign^ 
was  not  duly  observed ;  and  only  three-pence  is  demanded  for 
every  English  mile,  and  for  every  stage,  to  the  post-boy  four- 
pence  for  conducting.  Besides  this  e.\c«'llent  convenience  nf  con- 
veying letters,  and  men  on  horseback,  there  is  of  late  such  an 
admirable  commodiousness,  both  for  men  and  women  of  better 
rank,  to  travel  from  T^ondon  to  almost  anv  great  town  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  almost  all  the  villages  near  this  great  city,  that  the 
like  hath  not  been  known  in  the  world;  and  that  is  bv  stage- 
coaches, wherein  one  may  be  transported  to  any  place,  slicltered 
from  foul  weather  and  foul  ways,  free  from  endamaging  one's 
health  or  body  by  hard  jogging,  or  over-violent  motion  ;  and 
this,  not  only  at  a  low  price,  as  about  a  shilling  for  every  five 
miles,  but  with  such  velocity  and  speed,  as  that  the  posts  in  some 
foreign  countries  make  not  more  miles  in  a  day;  for  the  stage- 
coaches— called  flying-coaches — -make  forty  or  fifty  mile<  in  a 
('ay,  as  from  London  to  Oxford  or  Cambridee:  and  thnt  in  the 
5])aco  of  twelve  hours,  not  coiintinir  tlie  time  for  dining,  setting 
forth  not  too  early,  nor  coming  in  too  late.'* 

Wlien  the  condition  of  the  road^  ^'n  early  times  is  remembered, 
it  may  be  in)agined  that  the  carriage  of  post-letters  w;i<  not  very 
rapid.  So  lately  as  17S4  the  mail-bags  were  carriiMl  bv  ])ost- 
hoys  on  horseback  at  an  average  rate,  includin-x  stoMpa'jcs,  of 
from  three  to  four  miles  an  hour.  The  inscriptions  freoucntlv 
found  on  these  ancient  missives  show  that  their  writers  did  not 
commit  them  to  the  care  of  the  post-boys  without  some  mis- 
givings as  to  their  ultimate  fate.  "  Be  this  letter  delivered  with 
haste,  haste,  haste!"  "Po«^t  haste!  Bide,  villain,  ride  for  thy 
life!"  and  other  similar  inscriptions  indicate  anything  hut  a 
calm  assurance  that  the  letters  would  punctually  reach  their 
destination.  In  17S3,  Mr.  John  Palmer,  the  manager  of  the 
theatre  at  Bath,  then  the  capital  of  tho  West,  suggested  t^  "^^r. 
Pitt  that  the  passenger  coaches,  which  had  be^rnn  to  run  (»ti  the  ^ 
principal  roads,  should  he  em])lnved  to  carrv  the  mails.    Tn  ad^*^ 

vocatui>;  this  reform  he  laid  as  much  stress  upon  the  supeik^ 
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safety  of  the  coat  h,  as  upon  its  greater  speed.  **The  mails/*  he 
Kays,  s{)eaking  of  the  old  system,  are  generally  entrusted  to 
some  idle  hoy  without  character,  mounted  on  a  worn-out  hack, 
and  who,  so  far  from  hcing  ahle  to  defend  liimself  or  escape  from 
a  rohher,  is  much  more  likely  to  he  in  league  with  him."  If  con- 
veyed hv  coach,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mails  should,  he  recom- 
mends,  he  accompanied  l)v  well-armed  and  trustworthy  guards. 

We  all  liavt'  a  tolerably  vivid  j)icture  in  our  minds  of  the  wcdl- 
appointed  mail-coach  of  later  times,  with  its  line  horses  and  hrisk 
guard.  Dickens  has  also  photographed  for  us  in  his  "  Tale  of 
Two  Cities"  the  same  vehicle  in  its  younger  da\'s,  with  its  guard 
armed  to  the  teeth  and  its  load  of  passengers  each  suspicious 
that  his  neighbor  might  he  a  highwayman  in  disguise.  But  the 
earlier  picture  of  the  post-boy  jogging  along  the  countrj*  roads 
on  his  sorry  nag  with  the  mail-hags  slung  over  his  hack  affords 
a  yet  stronger  contrast  to  the  fast  mails  and  travelling  post- 
offices  of  the  ])resent  day.  Palmer's  suggestion,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  was  adopted,  though  like  numy  other  reforms  it  was  sturdily 
opposed  by  the  department;  and  wlien  some  thirty  years  later  the 
roads  were,  thanks  to  Mr.  Mjk  Adam,  brought  nearer  to  ])erfec- 
tion.  the  speed  of  the  mail-coach  was  gradually  increased  till  it 
attained  more  than  ten  miles  an  hour.  Very  shortly  afterward 
railways  were  introduced,  and  in  1830,  on  the  opening  of  the  line 
between  Liverpool  and  ^lanchester,  the  nuiils  were  conveved  hv 
train.  'I'lianks  to  steam-power,  the  correspondence  which  in 
J^diner's  time  must  have  taken  more  than  four  days  to  travel 
from  London  to  Kdinhurgh,  and  in  the  best  coaching  davs  must 
have  been  more  than  a  dav  and  a  half  in  transit,  is  now  less  than 
ten  hours  on  the  road.  :ind  a  letter  written  in  Tyondon  this  after- 
noon will  be  delivered  in  Dublin  to-morrow  morning. 

From  the  seventeenth  century  down  to  the  middle  of  th«» 
nineteenth  there  was  none  of  the  safety  and  secrecy  in  the  mail 
Kcrvice  which  the  public  now  takes  for  granted.  The  government 
exercised  the  j)ower  of  opening  not  only  private  letters  but  di<- 
])atches  addressed  to  the  representatives  of  foreign  powers.  Here 
is  an  extract  from  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  during 
the  Protectorate : 

Die  Sahliiiti  Aiifnisti  2.  1045.  Prayers.  Mr.  Crrenr  aoquaintH 
the  house  that  a  Pacquet  from  the  King  of  Portugall,  to  his  ronident 
here,  was  come  to  his  hands:  and,  It  is  thereupon  Ordered,  That  ta« 
Pacquet  he  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Examinations,  to  be  opened 
hy  that  rommittee:  And  that  the  Portupnll  resident  have  notice 
horoof :  that  tlio  samo  may  ho  oponod  in  liis  profionop.  or  in  the  pre*. 
(>n(  «>  of  any  of  his  Servants,  whicli  lie  shall  think  fit  to  send  lor  that 
purpose. 

In  the  early  eighteenth  century  we  find  Pope  and  Swift  fre- 
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quently  complaining  that  secrets  alluded  to  in  letters  were  dis- 
covered by  clerks,  tliungli  it  is  not  impossible,  as  regards  Pope, 
that  his  van.tv  exaggerated  the  importance  of  the  one  and  the 
delinqiiencv  of  the  other.  In  1735  many  members  of  Parliament 
made  similar  ccmiplaints  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1783 
Prime  Minister  Pitt  fountl  it  almost  im[)ossil)le  to  write  any- 
thing worth  reading  for  his  mother's  perusal,  in  view  of  "the 
fashion  that  prevailed  of  opening  almost  any  letter,'* 

The  culmination  of  this  outrageous  fashion  "  and  its  con- 
fiecjnent  taking  off  was  reached  in  1814,  when  all  England  and  in- 
deed all  Europe,  was  aroused  by  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  Sir 
James  (Jraham,  then  British  home  secretary,  in  opening  and  read- 
ing letters  addressed  to  ^lazzini,  the  Italian  revolutionist  then 
resident  in  Ixjndon.  So  great  was  the  outcry  that  Parliament 
awoke  to  its  duty,  the  matter  was  thoroughly  sifted,  acts  were 
passed  abolishing  the  right  of  inspection,  and  the  inviolability 
of  the  mails  was  guaranteed  for  the  future. 

It  was  Thomas  Duncombe.  P.  for  Finsbury,  who  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  exposing  the  methods  of  Sir  James 
Graham  and  a  long  line  of  predecessors.  Duncombe's  "  Life," 
written  l)y  his  son,  reveals  how  Sir  JauK's,  despite  an  outer  calm, 
writhed  inwardly  over  the  parliamentariaiTs  attacks.  The  same 
volume  contains  a  nund)er  of  interesting  letters  elicited  by  Dun- 
combe's  onslaught.  One  bears  the  signature  nf  "  C.  Von  Bis- 
marck,"— i.e.,  the  young  count  who  was  to  end  his  life  as  a  prince 
after  being  virtual  dictator  to  Europe. 

"  About  eighteen  months  ago,"  he  writes,  "  I  had  a  long 
conversation  with  a  French  gentleman  belonging  to  the  party 
opposed  to  M.  Guizot,  about  the  sanctity  of  the  seal,  and  the 
abominable  institution  of  the  vhanihrc  noire :  when  he  assured  me 
that  this  custom  had  been  entirely  abolished  in  France,  but 
that  it  continued  to  be  done  in  the  London  pnst-ofTice;  nay,  he 
asserted  that,  even  at  the  time  we  were  conversing,  the  letters  of 
Lord  Brougham  were  opened  before  being  sent  off  to  his  place 
of  residence  in  the  south  of  France ;  and  this  by  his  own  conserva- 
tive friends,  who  could  not  spare  his  services,  with  regard  to  all 
commnnicatioDs  with  Lord  Brougham's  intimate  friend,  M. 
Guizot." 

The  lowest  charge  for  a  letter  from  London  to  Birmingham 
was  ninepence.  This  charge  carried  only  a  single  sheet  of  paper; 
any  enclosure  at  once  doubled  the  amount.  The  mode  of  calcu- 
lating postage  led  to  the  oddest  results:  Mr.  Cobden  informed 
Sir  Rowland  Hill  of  a  case  in  which  a  packet  of  32  ounces,  posted 
hy  a  ship's  captain  at  Deal,  w^as  handed  to  the  addressee  in 
London  charged  with  more  than  6/. 
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Foreign  postage  was  an  especially  costly  luxury.  In  1776 
Johnson  would  not  receive  a  package  from  Lisbon  charged  seTen 
guineas,  suspecting  come  fraud.  In  1815  William  Wilberforce 
records  in  his  diary  the  receipt  of  a  note  from  Hatchard,  tell- 
ing me  that  a  letter  from  Hayti,  veighing  85  ounces,  had  come 
for  me  and  was  charged  at  £37  10s.  and  that  he  had  refused  to 
take  it  in.  The  general  post-office  very  handsomely  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  let  me  off  for  a  peppercorn 
of  78.,  which  I  shall  gladly  pay.''  The  peculiar  circumstances 
were  ^at  the  letter  related  to  the  movement  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery. 

In  those  days  of  heavy  postage  no  one  had  any  scruple  about 
cheating  the  revenue.  Travellers  were  importuned  by  friends  to 
carry  letters  for  them  to  other  friends  in  England  or  on  the 
continent.  This  was  against  the  law,  although  a  vulgar  error 
prevailed  that  if  the  letters  were  carried  ^^open''  (unsealed)  no 
penalty  could  be  exacted.  Other  evasions  were  invented.  Trades- 
men sent  their  customers'  letters  in  bales  of  goods.  A  news- 
paper might  cany  within  its  folds  a  sheet  or  two  of  what  looked 
like  blank  paper.  The  recipient  held  the  paper  before  the  fire, 
and  lol  a  message  was  revealed  in  characters  of  a  dark  sepia 
color.  It  had  b^n  written  with  milk.  Various  invisible  inks 
were  used  in  the  same  manner  for  the  same  purpose. 

When  these  stratagems  became  so  frequent  as  to  attract  leg- 
islative attention,  subtler  tricks  were  resorted  to.  Slight  dots 
under  certain  printed  letters  in  a  newspaper  indicated  that  these 
letters  could  be  consecutively  picked  out  to  form  words  and  sen- 
tences. This  was  troublesome  for  both  sender  and  receiver,  and 
was  therefore  used  only  for  short  messages. 

The  postal  tax  pressed  most  heavily  upon  the  poor,  and  it 
was  the  poor  who  were  the  most  ingenious  in  evading  postage. 
As  letters  were  not  prepaid,  relatives  arranged  with  one  another 
that  thev  should  refuse  to  take  in  any  mail  unless  some  private 
mark  outside  signalled  an  important  message  within.  If  the 
letter  was  refused,  the  postal  authorities  on  breaking  the  seal 
found  nothing  but  blank  paper.  The  correspondents  knew,  how- 
ever, that  a  blank  message  meant  Everything  is  all  right,"  or 
any  other  prearranged  code.  A  certain  Macdonald,  when  paying 
a  visit  to  London,  kept  his  wife  in  Glasgow  informed  as  to  the 
state  of  his  health  in  addressing  her  either  as  Mrs.  Macdoni2/ 
or  Mrs.  Macdonir«;n.  After  examining  the  superscripture,  the 
canny  lady  would  refuse  to  take  in  the  missive,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  addressed  to  her. 

Members  of  the  peerage  could  ^  frank "  a  large  number  of 
letters  daily,  so  that  they  passed  gratis  through  the  mails.  Mem- 
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ben  of  Parliament  enjoyed  the  same  privilege,  evcrv  day  except 
Sunday,  for  a  limited  number  of  letters.  Needless  to  say,  peers 
and  parliamentarians  alike  were  beset  by  friends  for  franks  for 
themaelTeSy  or  for  their  friends  or  for  their  friends'  friends.  In 
''The  Diary,  Letters,  and  Journals  of  Sir  George  Jackson" 
(London,  1872),  we  find  that  embryo  diplomatist  n-riting  to  his 
mother  at  Bath  in  1802 :  ^  My  sister  tells  me  Bath  was  never 
ISO  thin.  I  sympathize  with  her,  knowing  how  voluminous  her 
correspondence  is,  and  that  the  thinness  of  Bath  means  a  dearth 
of  frank  men,  there  being,  she  says,  only  Lords  Hosslyn  and  Har- 
conrt  to  write  to," 

Nor  did  the  trouble  end  here.  The  abuse  was  carried  so  far 
that  in  a  single  year  there  were  franked  through  the  post-office 
two  laundry  maids,  a  doctor,  a  cow,  and  fifteen  couple  of  hounds. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  to  find 
that  in  the  year  1839  Englishmen  wrote,  on  an  average,  only  3 
letters  a  year.  One  letter  in  every  13  was  franked.  The  con- 
ditions called  loudly  for  reform.  Reform  came  in  1840,  in  the 
shape  of  penny-postage,  introduced  by  Sir  Bowland  Hill  after  a 
bitter  parliamentary  struggle.  Although  franking  was  abolished, 
the  grand  total  of  letters  mailed  bounded  up  from  82,000,000  in 
1839  to  169,000,000  in  1840.  Twenty  years  later  it  had  reached 
what  was  then  considered  the  enormous  number  of  one  billion 
letters  a  year.  (See  Pbnky-Post.)  The  increase  in  the  cir^ 
culation  during  a  single  year  is  now  nearly  equal  to  the  total 
number  of  letters  carried  by  the  department  in  1839. 

A  good  deal  of  the  romance  of  the  mail  in  modem  days  arises 
from  accidents,  frauds,  and  from  other  natural  shocks  that 
flesh  is  heir  to.''  On  one  occasion  the  mails  from  the  Cape  were 
so  seriously  damaged  through  saturation  with  sea-water  that  the 
department  found  itself  in  the  embarrassing  poi^ition  of  having 
to  deal  with  7  lbs.  weiglit  of  loose  diamonds,  the  addressed  covers 
of  which  had  been  reduced  to  pulp.  Half  a  stone  of  diamonds 
wanting  owners  is  suggestive  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  or  at  least 
of  Lothair ''  and  the  ropes  of  pearls."  On  another  occasion 
traces  of  a  mail-bag  robbery,  which  had  been  committed  in 
1798,  were  discovert  in  1876,  when  an  old  public-house  near 
Selby,  in  Yorkshire,  was  pulled  down.  The  demolition  of  this 
*  house  brought  to  light  something  more  startling  than  the  missing 
mail-bag  and  the  clothes  of  the  robber,  for  several  coffins  were 
found  under  the  foundations,  suggesting  that  tlie  innkeeper  had 
been  a  friend  and  colleague  of  highwaymen  and  murderers. 
During  the  great  snowstorm  of  1881  a  letter  posted  on  January 
18  containing  a  cheque  for  1,000L  was  missing.  In  the  course 
of  a  week  the  search  for  this  letter  was  successful,  for  it  was 
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found  floating  in  a  block  of  ice  in  the  Thames  off  Deptford. 
This  story  is  capped  by  another,  equally  creditable  to  the  zeal 
and  assiduity  of  the  post-office:  an  American  gentleman  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  his  sister  "  Upper  Norwood,  or  elsew  here," 
and  in  a  few  days  it  was  handed  to  the  addressee  on  the  top  of 
a  coach  in  North  Wales ! 

Post-offices,  Curious.  There  is  a  town  called  Beelye  Plain, 
which  stands  half  in  the  State  of  Vermont  and  half  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  Canada.  The  post-ofiice  was  built  (about  1S30) 
.  exactly  on  the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Standing  in  two  countries,  it  belongs  to  the  poi^tal 
service  of  two  nations.  The  cellar  connects  the  two  countrie>. 
In  the  days  not  very  long  ago  when  the  post^ffice  was  a  general 
store,  whiskey  was  known  to  be  sold  in  one  country  and  delivered 
in  another  without  ever  having  gone  out  from  under  the  roof  of 
the  old  structure. 

Standing  in  front  of  this  strange  post-office  is  a  large  pot$t 
which  marl^  the  boundary  line,  and  it  is  said  that  one  time  a 
man  who  wanted  to  get  a  roadway  to  his  premises  moved  this 
post,  and  many  thousands  of  dollars  and  no  little  time  were  spent 
to  establish  the  exact  line  again. 

Scotland  until  very  recent  years  possessed  an  odd  post-office 
in  Arygllshire.  It  was  situated  in  the  lonely  hills  between 
Drimnin  and  Barr,  three  miles  from  any  habitation,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  simple  slit  in  a  rock,  dosed  up  by  a  nicely  fitting 
stone. 

When  any  letters  arrived  at  Drimnin  for  the  district  of  Barr, 
they  were  conveyed  to  the  rock  by  the  first  shepherd  or  crofter 
going  so  far.  Having  been  dropped  in  and  the  slit  reclosed,  they 
were  left  until  a  shepherd  or  crofter  from  the  other  side  hap- 
pened to  come  along  when  they  were  taken  up  and  delivered  at 
their  due  destination.  No  letter  was  ever  known  to  be  lost  at 
this  primitive  post-office. 

At  Burra,  Shetland,  an  old  tin  canister,  made  water-tight 
with  newspapers  and  pitch,  was  once  picked  up  on  the  shore.  It 
contained  ten  letters,  with  the  correct  cash  for  postage.  With 
these  was  also  a  letter  for  the  finder,  urgently  requesting  the  post- 
ing of  the  accompanying  missives,  as  they  were  important  busi- 
ness communications.  After  the  letters  had  been  carefully  dried 
they  were  at  once  posted  to  their  destinations,  which  they 
reached  without  further  adventure. 

One  of  the  smallest  post-office  buildings  in  the  world,  5  feet 
square  and  about  6  feet  high,  is  in  California.  A  rough  pine 
hut,  unpainted  and  windowless,  it  stands  in  a  lonely  t^pot  on 
the  stage-road  north  of  San  Diego  City,  and  is  maintaiirad  loar 
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the  eoDTenience  of  rich  ranch  owners  in  the  vicinity.  Not  more 
than  six  or  eight  people  get  mail  there,  but  their  letters  are  of 
sufficient  financial  importance  for  a  post-office  to  be  provided 
for  their  use.  The  po^^tmaster  has  to  be  on  duty  only  on  fhe  days 
when  the  stage-coach  is  due  to  pass.  The  stage-driver  drops  the 
mail,  the  few  letters  for  Virginia  are  handed  up,  and  the  post- 
master proceeds  to  distribute  the  letters,  post-cards,  and  news- 
papers in  lock  boxes  hung  on  the  outside  of  the  post-office.  After 
the  scanty  mail  is  distributed  the  postmaster  locks  up  the  little 
office  and  goes  away. 

When  a  citizen  of  Virginia  mails  a  letter,  he  does  not  buy 
a  stamp,  but  deposits  the  letter  and  money  through  the  letter 
drop  in  the  door.  If  the  letter  is  a  heavy  one  and  likely  to  re- 
quire more  than  one  stamp,  he  drops  a  quarter  or  a  half-dollar 
in  with  it,  and  finds  his  change  in  his  ]etter«box  next  mail-day. 
As  the  postmaster  knows  the  handwriting  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  postal  district,  he  never  puts  the  change  in  the 
wrong  box.  About  once  a  year,  generally  near  the  holidays, 
a  registered  letter  or  package  arrives,  and  then  the  accommo- 
dating postmaster  delivers  it.  In  Virginia  registered  mail  is 
put  in  the  letter  drop,  with  the  fee,  and  the  receipt  placed  in 
the  proper  lock  box  the  same  as  the  change  for  stamps. 

The  Strand  Magazine  describes  a  post-office  which  probably 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  one  of  it<  kind.  It  is 
patronized  by  vessels  passing  Santa  Cruz,  TenerifTe.  A  water- 
tight tin  contains  the  ba«:  of  letters  all  stamped  with  English 
stami)8  and  sealed  up,  to  which  is  a  flag-pole.  The  raft  is  then 
dropped  overboard,  care  being  taken  to  drop  it  flat  on  the  water, 
so  as  to  keep  the  flag  flying,  in  order  to  attract  attention.  In  a 
recent  deposit  of  mail  in  tins  floating  post-office  were  no  less 
than  00  letters  posted  to  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Potato.  There  seems  little  dmiht  that  the  original  home 
of  the  potato  was  South  Anu'rica,  that  Pizarro  found  it  cultivated 
by  the  I  m  as  in  Peru,  and  tluit  it  was  he  who  introdueed  it  into 
Spain  in  lofJO.  This  was  twenty-five  years  hefore  Sir  Walter 
T?aleigh  and  liis  follower  TIiouia<  llorriott  hrouglit  it  over  to 
England,  yet  they  still  ren)ain  jnint  claimants  for  the  honor  of 
having  first  j)lanted  it  in  tho  Eastern  Hemisphere.  Herriott,  in 
his  "History  of  Virginia,"  ])rinted  in  1588,  described  the  potato 
as  "  a  kinde  of  root  of  round  form,  some  of  the  bigness  of  wall- 
nuts,  some  farre  greater,  which  are  found  in  moist  and  marish 
ground,  growing  many  together,  one  with  the  otlu  r,  in  ropes,  as 
if  they  were  fastened  hv  a  string."  "  Being  boyled,''  he  says, 
"or  sodden,  they  are  verie  good  meate." 

Gerard,  in  his  "  Herbal  "  (1597),  is  the  first  author  who  giveb 
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a  pit'tiire  of  the  potato  plant.  He  (alls  it  l)y  the  name  of 
*'  polaruni  tuberosum,"  whicli  iiaiiic  has  becu  followed  by 
Linna'us  and  liis  dij^ciples. 

Ile  says,  "  Their  nutriment  is  as  it  were  a  mean  betNveen  flesh 
and  fruit,  and  being  toasted  in  the  embers  they  lose  much  of  that 
windiness,  especially  being  eaten  sopped  in  wine.  Of  thes€»  root* 
may  be  made  conserves  no  less  toothsome,  wholesome,  and  dainty, 
than  of  the  flesh  of  quinces.  They  may  serve  as  a  ground  or 
foundation  whence  the  cunning  confectioner  or  sugar-baker  may 
work  and  frame  many  comfortable  delicate  conserves  and  restora- 
tive sweetmeats.  They  are  used  to  be  eaten  roasted  in  the  ashes. 
Some  wlicn  they  be  so  roasted,  infuse  them  and  sop  thcni  in 
wine;  and  others,  to  give  them  the  greater  grace  in  eat  iii:,  do 
boil  them  with  ])runes,  and  so  eat  them.  And  Hkewi>e  others 
dress  them,  being  first  roasted,  with  oil,  vinegar  and  salt,  ever)' 
man  according  to  his  own  taste  and  liking.*' 

The  author  mentions  that  he  had  planted  divers  rf)ots  of  them 
in  his  garden,  where  they  flourished  until  winter,  when  thev 
perished  and  rotted,  hut  whether  they  flowered  or  not  he  was 
ignorant.  He  knew,  however,  that  the  best  method  in  planting 
was  to  divide  the  roots  as  now  practised. 

Gerard  states  that  he  received  the  potato — or,  as  he  calls  it. 
the  "openauk'*  (a  I*eruvian  name,  by  the  way) — from  Virginia 
and  that  he  cultivated  it  in  his  garden.  A  portrait  introcluced 
into  the  "  Herbal shows  the  author  holding  a  flowering  branch 
of  the  plant  in  his  hand.  It  seems  pretty  well  established  that 
Kaleigh,  on  his  return  from  America  in  1586,  brought  some 
potatoes  with  him,  and  it  is  almost  equally  certain  that  Sir 
Francis  Drake  in  the  same  year  brought  in  others  from  Spain. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  proved  that  Raleigh  found  the  tuber  in 
A'irginia.  A  plausible  suggestion  lias  bwn  nuide  that  on  the  re- 
turn voyage  he  met  and  captured  a  Spanish  slii]i,  sailing  from 
South  America,  which  had  potatoes  aboard.  '*  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible,^' says  Archibald  Findley  in  "The  Potato,  its  History  and 
Culture"*  (Cupar-Fife  Wcstwood,  England,  1909),  "  f oV  the 
potato  to  have  been  introduced  into  Virginia  in  Kaleigh's  time, 
unless  the  ancient  ^fexicans  had  cultivated  it  and  it  had  got 
spread  about  amongst  the  aborigines  north  of  Mexico." 

The  story  is  well  known  (and  is  ])robably  true)  of  how^  Sir 
Walter  gave  these  pioneer  potatoes  to  his  gardener  in  Youghal, 
Ireland,  as  a  fine  fruit  from  America  which  he  desired  him  to 
plant  in  his  kitchen-garden  in  the  spring.  In  August,  this  plant 
flourished,  and  in  September  produced  a  fruit,  Ult  BO  different 
to  the  gardener's  expectation,  that  in  an  ill  humor  he  carried 
the  potato-apple  to  hia  master.     Is  this,"  said        the  fine 
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fruit  from  America  you  prized  so  highly?**  Sir  Walter  either 
was  or  pretended  to  be  ignorant  of  the  matter,  and  told  the 
gardener,  since  that  was  the  case,  to  dig  up  the  weed  and  throw  it 
away.  The  gardeiicr  soon  returned  with  a  good  parcel  of 
potatoes. 

We  know  that  potatoes  were  generally  cultivated  in  Ireland 
long  before  they  were  adopted  as  a  common  food  product  in 
England.  In  the  t  iiie  of  James  I,  however,  they  were  raised  as 
a  curious  exotic  in  the  <;arilt'iis  of  some  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry.  They  are  noticed  among  various  other  articles  to  be 
provided  for  the  queen's  household,  but  they  were  evidently  great 
rarities,  for  the  price  was  some  two  shillings  per  pound.  They 
were  then  called  batatas,  which  is  the  Spanish  name  for  them, 
and  the  circumstance  favors  the  theory  of  their  Spanish  origin. 
It  is  curious  that  so  valuable  an  article  should  have  made  such 
slow  j)r()gress  in  England.  The  prejudices  of  learned  and  un- 
learned alike  were  enlisted  against  it.  The  laymen  abused  it  in 
print;  the  priest  thundered  at  it  from  the  pulpit.  The  potato 
was  stigmatized  as  a  dangerous  gift  from  a  dangerous  race. 
William  Cobhett  ranked  it  next  to  his  pet  abhorrence,  tea,  as  a 
thing  to  be  avoided,  especially  hy  the  ])oor. 

In  the  fury  of  his  indignation  he  shakes  the  "  lazy  root  "  as 
a  terrier  does  a  rat,  and  finds  it  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a 
fling  at  the  Irish.  It  is  not  even  cheap,  if  people  care  about 
English  cleanliness.  Think  (tf  the  labor,  think  of  the  time, 
think  of  all  the  peelings  and  s(  ra})ings  and  washings  and  mess- 
ings  attendant  on  those  interminable  boilings  of  the  pot!  For 
it  must  be  a  considerahle  time  before  English  people  can  be 
brought  to  eat  potatoes  in  the  Irish  style:  that  is  to  say,  to 
scratch  them  out  of  the  earth  with  their  paws,  t(»ss  them  into  a 
pot  without  washing,  anrl,  when  boiled,  turn  them  out  upon  a 
dirty  board.  This  is  a  picture  of  the  contented  poverty  which  he 
abhors.  "  I  despise  the  man  that  is  poor  and  contented,*'  he 
cries.   *'Tt  is  a  proof  of  a  base  disposition." 

So  late  as  1805,  or  219  years  from  the  date  of  the  potato's 
introduction  into  Britain,  Dr.  Buchan,  in  the  nineteenth  edition 
of  his  Domestic  Medicine,"  laments  that  potato  culture  is 
limited  almost  exclusively  to  Ireland  and  to  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. He  himself  strongly  urges  its  claims  on  all  classes  as  a 
food-producing  plant  and  a  potent  means  of  preventing  the 
recurrence  of  famine  in  the  land. 

Simultaneously  the  potato  found  anotiier  earnest  advocate  in 
Thomas  William  Coke.  He  carried  precept  into  practice  in  his 
own  county  of  Norfolk.  Does  not  everybody  remember  him  hest 
by  his  popular  title  Coke  of  Norfolk?  He  began  with  his  own 
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neighbors  and  tenants,  the  villagers  at  Holkliam ;  but  great  was 
their  indignation.  For  five  years  he  could  not  induce  than  to 
look  upon  it  as  an  article  of  food  or  to  consent  to  cultivate  it 
He  even  offered  them  land  rent  free  on  which  to  plant  it,  but  thej 
refused  firmly  and  with  outspoken  disgust.  At  length,  upon  Yob 
own  farm,  he  introduced  the  Ox  Noble,  a  very  large  species,  and 
this,  appurently  from  its  size^  found  a  little  favor  in  their  eyes, 
for  a  few  farmers  admitted,  as  a  great  concession,  that,  perhaps, 

wouldn't  poison  the  pigs.^'  He  persevered,  however,  and  in 
time  he  would  have  had  as  great  a  difficulty  in  persuading  his 
tenants  not  to  eat  potatoes  as  he  had  at  firsik  in  inducing  them 
to  risk  swallowing  such  a  suspicious  article  of  diet. 

In  Knglancrs  preat  rival  across  the  channel  the  potato  won 
its  way  against  similar  dilliculties.  Brougiit  from  Flanders  into 
France,  its  culture  in  the  southern  provinces  was  promoted  by 
the  efforts  of  Tnri^ot,  but  everywhere  else  in  the  kingdom  doirsred 
prejudice  arrcstiMl  its  })ropagation.  It  was  even  said  that  the 
])otato  poisoned  the  soil  in  which  it  was  planted  and  that  it  pro- 
duced leprosy  and  other  loathsome  diseases  in  thnse  who  ate  it. 
This  prejudice  found  its  first  successful  antagonist  in  Antoine 
Auguste  Parnientier  (1737-1813).  He  was  an  assistant  apothe- 
cary in  the  French  amiy  during  the  war  in  Hanover.  His  daunt- 
less courage  on  the  field  of  battle  caused  him  to  be  five  times 
taken  prisoner. 

The  prisoners  were  kept  in  close  confinement,  and  fed  alto- 
gether on  potatoes;  but  Parmentier,  instead  of  joining  his  com- 
panions in  their  indignant  abuse  of  a  food  altogether  new  to 
them,  was  calmly  and  sensibly  engaged  in  considering  the  utility 
of  the  vegetable,  and  inquiring  into  its  nature  and  the  mode 
of  cultivating  it 

When  the  war  was  over,  he  sought  the  patronage  of  his  king. 
Louis  XYI.  Yielding  to  earnest  solicitation,  that  monarch 
placed  at  his  disposal,  as  a  field  for  experiment,  fifty  acres  of  tbe 
Plaine  des  Sahlons.  For  the  first  time,  this  sterile  soil  was  tilleil 
by  rarmentier,  and  the  plant  he  so  ardently  desired  to  naturaliz.* 
committed  to  ii.  In  due  course  blossoms  appeared.  Almost 
wondering  at  his  suecess,  Parmentier  eagerly  gathered  a  bouquet 
of  the  flow(M-s.  and  hastening  to  Versailles,  presented  thr-rn  t'^ 
the  king.  T.ouis  graciouslv  aecei)ted  the  otTering,  and.  »le-]iii'^ 
the  siilirieal  smiles  of  some  of  liis  courtiers,  wore  them  in  his 
button-hole. 

From  that  liour  the  triumph  of  the  potato  was  seeiired. 
Xol)le*  and  fine  ladies,  who  had  liitliertn  laugiuMl  at  what  tliev 
called  "  the  poor  mau  b  mouomuuia,  '  now  took  their  tone  iruui 
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the  monarch,  and  flocked  round  the  modest  philanthropist  with 
their  congratulations. 

To  convert  the  vulgar,  Parinentier  had  recourse  to  stratagem. 
He  posted  guards  around  his  potato  fields  hy  day  and  withdrew 

tlieni  hy  ni^]^ht,  so  that  the  iiei^iihors  should  he  toinpted  to  come, 
steal,  eat,  and  ho  com  iiu  ed.  Great  was  liis  dcli<iht  when  the 
guards  reported  that  potatoes  had  in  fact  heen  stolen,  lie 
bountifully  rewarded  the  hearers  of  the  news.  **  There  can 
fcicarcely  he  any  remain in«:^  prejudice  agaiust  my  ])oor  ])otatoes,'' 
he  said,  else  tliey  would  not  he  stolen/'  A  short  time  after  he 
gave  a  dinner,  every  dish  of  which  consisted  of  the  potato  dis- 
guised in  some  variety  of  form.  Even  the  hrandy  aud  li(pieurs 
served  at  tahle  were  extracted  from  it.  Among  other  celel)rated 
persons,  Franklin  aud  Lavoisier  were  present.  The  all-])otato 
banquet  was  the  cliuuix  of  the  great  campaign.  And  thus,  to  the 
jxTsevering  efforts  of  one  individual  was  France  ;ndel>ied  for  a 
vegetahle  which  soon  took  its  place  in  the  first  rank  of  its  agri- 
cultural treasures. 

So  deeply  sensihle  were  some  of  liis  countrymen  of  the  debt 
of  gratitude  they  owed  him,  that  during  his  lifetime  a  )>roposal 
was  made  hv  tlie  minister  Frangois  de  Neufchateau  that  the 
potato  he  called  Parmentiere. 

Potato  Patch.  Hazen  S.  Piugree,  of  Michigan  (ISH)- 
1901),  who  at  one  time  in  his  career  enjoyed  the  douhle  distiuc- 
tion  of  being  simultaneously  the  governor  of  his  State  and  mayor 
of  Detroit,  its  most  imi)t)rtant  city,  was  the  originator  of  the 
idea  of  utilizing  vacant  city  lots  by  turning  them  over  to  the 
industrious  poor  for  cultivation.  As  potatoes  were  tlu^  main 
stay)]e,  the  lots  l)ecame  kiU)wn  as  ])otMtn  patches  and  the  mayor 
as  Potato  Piugree.  He  accef)tc(l  the  nickname  with  pr'de.  He 
liad  reason  for  self-congratulation.  The  potato-patch  idea 
y)roved  a  success  and  speedily  spread  to  other  cities.  In  New 
York  the  conditions  were  especially  favorable  when  the  innova- 
tion reached  there  in  1007.  From  1905  to  1907  a  speculative 
building  craze  had  swept  that  city.  Durimr  that  ]ieriod  750 
square  miles  of  farm  lands,  within  30  miles  of  New  York's  City 
Hall,  had  been  bought  hy  financial  and  building  inten^sts.  But 
the  panic  in  the  closing  days  of  1907  put  an  end  to  this  boom. 
The  lots  lay  idle  and  unproductive  and  the  speculation  seemed 
fated  to  end  in  heavy  losses.  Gradually  the  owners  of  the  prop- 
erties began  renting  small  patches  to  Italians  and  others  who 
were  out  of  work  through  dulness  in  their  various  lines  of  em- 
ployment. These  men,  with  their  wives  and  children  to  aid 
them,  began  the  cultivation  of  the  lots  under  a  system  of  loans 
from  land  owners  and  8peculativ.e  builders.  Soon  the  back-to* 
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the-farm  movement"  l^ecame  an  actuality  within  the  corporale 
limits  of  the  gmitest  city  on  tlie  American  continent.  Co-oper- 
ative societies  were  formed  to  aid  in  the  cultivation  of  the  ^oil 
and  new  and  inif)roved  meliiods  of  farming  were  introduced. 
Machinery  was  purchased  and  antiquated  methods  were  dis- 
carded. The  vacant  lot  hecame  a  factor  in  the  prodnco  markets 
of  the  metropolis,  and  the  success  of  the  oriizinnl  vacant-lot 
farmers  induced  others  to  take  up  <xnrdening  and  truck  fanning". 

It  is  estimated  that  during  the  first  year  of  the  ex])eriment 
the  harvest  from  vacant  lots  within  the  city  h'mits  reached  an 
aggregate  value  of  $15,000,000.  Every  successive  year  has 
shown  material  gains. 

Potter's  Field.  This  name,  synonymous  to-day  with  a 
puhlic  hurial-ground,  arose  in  England. 

Both  in  that  countrv  and  on  the  Continent  the  clav  used  for 
pottery  was  dug  out  hv  whole  colonies  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. 'J'he  long  trenches  were  left  standing  just  as  they  had 
been  dug.  \o  attenipt  was  nuuh?  to  refill  them  Or  to  level  them 
with  the  adjacent  ground.  (Jriiduallv  it  hecame  a  common  prac- 
tice to  cast  into  them  the  ho<1it»s  of  the  dead  anions:  the  workers, 
covering  them  over  with  just  sutticient  earth  to  hide  them  from 
the  gaze  of  the  sun. 

Pottery.  In  its  hroadest  sense  pottery  mav  he  defined  as  anv 
ohject  mnde  of  clay  and  haked  with  fire.  But  this  definition 
would  include  porcelain,  which  differs  from  pottery  in  material 
points.  (See  Porcelatx.)  Pottery  has  heen  made  hy  almost  all 
nations,  civilized  and  l)arl)ariaTi.  in  all  aofes;  porcelain  was  made 
only  hy  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  until  the  eighteenth  oen- 
turv,  when  the  method  of  making  it  was  first  discovered  in 
Europe. 

In  all  ages  and  countries  men  have  moulded  clay  into  con- 
venient forms  and  haked  these  forms  in  fire  to  harden  them. 
Of  all  the  pr(Mluct8  of  men's  hands  none  have  proved  so  durable 
against  fire,  flood,  and  decay  a«  these  articles  of  baked  clay. 
Wherever  we  find  the  ruined  hahitations  of  ancient  races  we  find 
pottery.  Aronnd  every  old  Eastern  city  there  are  heaps  of  broken 
pottery  in  masses  beyond  conception,  where,  for  ages  on  ages, 
these  shattered  household  utensils  have  accumulated.  Savage 
races  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  have  baked  potterr 
from  the  remotest  times. 

X'sefid  and  durable  as  it  proved,  it  was.  of  course,  one  of  the 
first  articles  which  the  huninn  race  sought  to  make  beautiful  and 
ornamental.  Hence  it  is  of  all  arts  the  best  for  the  study  of  the 
development  of  refinement  in  the  histor\'  of  races,  and  it  is  almost 
equally  important  for  the  study  of  the  tastes,  the  affections^  the 
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religion,  the  manners  and  customs,  of  men  in  all  ages.  And 
when  in  its  history  we  reach  the  periods  of  the  greatest  refine- 
ment and  civilization  of  various  nations  or  races,  we  find  in  it 
unsurpassed  examples  of  purity  and  cultivation  of  taste,  superb 
models  of  beauty  in  fonn,  and  the  richest  specimens  of  harmo- 
nious combinations  in  colors. 

The  history  of  pottery  will  cover  a  period  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  human  race.  The  oldest  picture  of  a  pot- 
tery is  found  in  an  Egyptian  tomb,  and  the  oldest  specimens 
which  can  be  dated  are  found  in  Egypt,  where  dishes,  vases,  orna- 
ments, and  countless  articles  of  religious  signification  and  use 
are  found,  not  infrequently  impressed  with  the  names  of  kings, 
thus  affording,  as  with  coins,  the  means  of  fixing  approximately 
the  date  of  their  manufacture.  These  articles  arc  found  in  the 
greatest  number  with  a  blue  or  green  glaze,  sometimes  red,  and 
occasionally  with  two  or  more  colors  on  one  object.  Beads  and 
bugles  of  pottery,  covered  with  a  rich  h\ue  glaze,  are  often  found, 
and  these  are  sometimes  varied  by  stripes  of  other  color,  chiefly 
black.  The  ability  of  the  Eg}'ptian  artists  is  often  dis])layeil  in 
vases  with  hieroglyphic  and  other  decorations,  and  in  larger  or 
smaller  figurines  of  gods,  animals,  men,  and  women.  The  style 
of  Egyptian  art  in  sculpture  can  be  studied  fullv  as  well,  if  not 
better,  from  the  pottery  than  from  the  stone  remains  of  that 
ancient  people. 

Preachers,  Female.  The  first  women  preachers  were,  natu- 
rally, Quakers,  for  ever  since  the  organization  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  women  have  shared  with  men  the  right  of  speaking  "  in 
meeting.** 

Nevertheless  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  that  women  were  publicly  ordained  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry  in  any  Protestant  church — the  Catholic  church,  of 
course,  being  out  of  the  question. 

In  1853,  for  the  first  time  in  America  and  in  the  world,  a 
woman,  the  Rev.  Antoinette  Brown,  afterward  Mrs.  Blackwell, 
was  ordained  as  a  Congregational ist  minister.  Later  she  became 
a  Unitarian.  Born  in  a  log  cabin  at  Henrietta,  New  York,  she 
celel)rnted  her  87th  birthday  in  New  York  City  in  1912,  and  was 
tlien  en^raged  in  preaching  once  a  month  at  All  Souls*  Church, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Even  as  a  young  girl  she  had  been  serious  and  devout.  Never- 
theless, her  friends  and  her  family  were  surprised,  if  not 
shocked,  when  she  announced  her  intention,  after  graduating 
from  Oberlin  College,  of  '  ntering  the  Theological  Seniinarv^  at- 
tached to  the  Universiiv.  ^fost  surprised  and  most  shocked 
were  the  professors  of  Divinity  there.   Their  protests  were  iu 
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vain,  however,  as  the  charter  of  the  institution  provided  that 
nohody  shouUl  he  exclurled  as  a  stiich  nt  on  aLCount  of  .^ex.  Mis- 
Brown  completed  her  theoh)gical  j^tudics,  and,  though  not  yet 
formally  admitted  to  orders,  preached  her  first  sermon  in  her 
native  town  in  1818.  Two  great  Xew  York  editors,  Charles 
A.  Dana  and  llurate  (Jreeley,  interested  themselves  in  tlie  young 
woman  j^reacher,  and  offered  to  provide  a  hall  and  a  salary*  of 
$1000  a  year  if  she  would  preach  regularly  in  Xew  York  City, 
^lodestly  deciding  that  she  was  too  young  to  undertake  tn  fdl 
a  metropolitan  j)ulpit,  she  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  Congre- 
gational church  at  South  Butler,  X.  Y.,  at  a  salary  of  $300  a 
year.  There  she  was  ordained  as  a  Congregational  minister. 
The  ordination  called  forth  hitter  denunciation  from  many 
quarters.  So  stroug  was  the  feeling  that,  when  some  time  later 
she  was  sent  hy  her  church  as  a  delegate  to  a  temperance  con- 
vention in  Xew  York,  she  was  howled  and  hooted  down  when  she 
attempted  to  speak. 

Some  years  after  she  had  hegun  her  career  as  a  pastor  she 
hecamo  the  wife  of  Samuel  Blackwell.  They  had  sov«>ral 
children,  hut  Mrs.  Blackwell,  in  spite  of  family  cares,  continu<vl 
preaching.  Fifty  years  after  her  admission  to  the  theological 
seminar)'  Oberlin  honored  her  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity. 

In  18(>3  the  Kev.  01ym})ia  Brown  was  ordained  at  >fa1one. 
Xew  York,  in  the  Cniversalist  church,  being  the  first  woman  to 
be  so  honored  bv  that  denomination. 

The  first  woman  ordained  in  Xew  England  was  ^frs.  Phcehe 
A,  Nana  ford.  She  was  born  on  Xantucket.  was  married  when 
she  was  twenty,  and  became  a  T^niversali^t  minist-T  in  1S<1S  wh*^n 
she  was  nearly  forty.  She  has  been  pastor  of  churches  in  lliuii- 
ham,  ^lass.,  in  Waltham^  Mass.,  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  in 
Jersey  City. 

In  Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monfhhj  ^Irs.  Hanaford  tr)ld  the 
story  of  h*T  first  early  struggles  against  ])opular  j)rejudice. 

"  I  remember,"  she  savs.  niy  first  journey  on  foot  over  the 
Xenneliee  Kiver  in  central  Maine,  largely  in  conneetioii  with  the 
then  prevailing  |)rejudice  against  women  in  the  ]>ul]>it.  I  had 
agreed  to  evt  liange  with  tlie  broad-minded  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Gardiner,  Me.,  and  was  assigned  as  iruest  to  a  certain  family 
in  that  city.  Bv  tlie  time  I  reached  (Gardiner,  travelling  fr>>ni 
Boston  that  winter  dav,  1  had  been  transferred  a-  L^iest  to  the 
hotel,  because  the  family  to  whom  the  Gardiner  minister  as- 
signed me  preferred  unt  to  encourage  women  minister^  hv  nnv 
hospitality."  Accepting  the  inevitable,  she  went  to  her  apart- 
raent,  and  saw  no  one  that  evening  siive  the  chorister,  who  called 
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for  the  hymns.  ''In  the  morning  the  sister  of  'mine  host' 
kindly  piloted  me  to  the  pretty  little  church.  1  entered  the  pulpit 
as  the  organ  sounded^  and  while  1  was  arranging  for  the  service  I 
noticed  a  lady  of  rather  distinguished  appearance,  and  attracting 
much  attention^  passing  down  the  aisle  to  her  seat.  Many  heads 
were  also  turned  to  the  choir  gallery  as  a  tall,  fine-lookiug  gen- 
tleman passed  along  and  took  his  seat  with  the  choir.  All  were 
strangers  to  me. 

"  At  the  close  of  the  service  the  lady  whom  I  had  noticed 
as  arriving  so  late  came  at  once  to  the  pulpit^  and  most  cordially 
invited  me  to  her  home,  and  took  me  thither  in  a  sleigh  at  the 
close  of  the  afternoon  service.  She  and  her  husband  (who  was 
the  tardy  member  of  the  choir)  urged  me  to  preach  a  third 
sermon  in  the  evening,  and  I  did  so.  In  their  elegant  mansion 
on  the  bank  of  the  Kennebec  (after  all  the  services  were  over, 
and  every  kindness  had  been  shown  to  me  that  a  generous  host 
and  hostess  could  bestow),  they  confided  to  me  the  fact  that  they 
had  vehemently  opposed  their  pastor's  exchange  of  pulpits  on 
the  ground  that  I  was  a  woman,  and  they  did  not  think  a  woman 
should  occupy  the  pulpit.  But  Sabbath  morning  brought  a 
sense  of  duty  which  finally  took  them  to  church,  even  after  they 
had  declared  they  would  not  go,  and  they  became  converted  to 
the  fact  that  truth  knows  no  sex,  and  that  the  soul  mav  be 
helped  by  truth,  whether  proclaimed  by  man  or  woman;  there- 
fore they  decided  never  again  to  oppose  woman  in  the  pulpit — 
and  they  never  did.  Less  than  twenty  years  from  that  time  the 
nci^rhhnring  church  in  Hallowell  had  a  woman  pastor  (the  Rev, 
I.orenza  Tlaynes),  and  in  the  Gardiner  pulpit  the  voices  of  many 
women  luivo  been  lieaicl.  The  days  of  prejudice  in  that  region 
have  |)assed  away. 

**  I  connect  the  river  witli  my  experience  of  the  prejudice 
which  then  existed  because,  when  Monday  morninp:  came,  I 
walked  across  the  frozen  Kennebec  with  mv  delifrhtful  hostess/' 

^frs.  liana ftird  is  the  first  woman  wlio  ever  acted  as  cha|)]ain 
for  a  State  lejrislature.  New  Haven,  wliile  she  \vi\<  a  pastor  there, 
uas  one  of  the  cap'lals  of  Connecticut,  tliat  State  luninor  tlien 
two  capitals,  Hartford  ])cin.ir  the  other.  The  New  TTaven  ])astors 
w(Te  invited  in  turn  to  undertake  the  duties  of  chaphiin  at  the 
legislative  sessions,  and  Mrs.  llanaford  was  invited  just  as  the 
other  ministers  were. 

Mrs.  Hanaford  is  one  of  the  first  women  ministers,  if  not  the 
very  first,  who  performed  the  marriaore  ceremony.  She  is  the  onlv 
woman,  it  is  said,  who  ever  olliciated  at  the  marriage  of  her  own 
daughter. 

Hev.  Anna  11.  Siiaw  was  the  first  woman  ordained  by  the 
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Methodist  Protestant  Churcli,  and  the  first  woman  minister  of 
anj  denomination  or  nationality  to  preach  in  England,  Gennanj, 
Denmark,  Holland,  and  Sweden.  Although  bom  in  England, 
she  was  reared  in  the  backwoods  of  Michigan,  whither  her 
parents  had  emigrated  when  she  was  only  four  years  old.  At 
lifteeu,  despite  her  many  handicaps,  she  had  acquired  sufficient 
education  to  become  a  teacher.  Even  before  entering  on  a  col* 
lege  course,  she  had  been  licensed  as  a  preacher  by  the  Methodisi 
Episcopal  Church  in  her  loc-ality. 

While  a  student  in  the  liieological  department  of  Boston 
University,  she  was  pastor  of  tlie  Methodist  Church  at  Hingham, 
Mass.  Her  next  jiastorate,  in  which  she  served  seven  years,  was 
i  t  \vd>{  Dennis.  ^lass.  There  she  preached  at  both  the  Methodist 
and  C'ungre<;ati()nal  chiireiies. 

Although  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  readily  licfiised 
her  as  a  local  ])reacher,  she  met  with  a  refusal  because  of  her 
SOX  when  slit*  applied  for  ordination  as  a  minister  in  that  luxly. 
It  was  then  that  she  applied  to,  and  was  ordained  by,  the  Meth- 
odist Protestant  Church. 

In  the  Slimmer  of  1911,  Miss  Shaw's  attempt  to  preach  in 
Norway,  as  she  had  already  preached  in  Sweden,  met  with  a  re- 
buir  that  was  heralded  around  Christendom.  Miss  Shaw  ha.s 
herself  given  an  account  of  the  episode.  It  was  published  in 
the  Utica  Snfunlay  Globr  in  September  of  that  year. 

Being  in  Norway  as  a  delegate  to  the  Women's  International 
Convention,  she  had  promised  the  women  of  Christiania.  the 
Norwegian  capital,  to  deliver  a  lecture  in  that  city.  Shortly 
before  the  date  set  for  the  lecture,  the  women  of  Christiania 
learned  that  she  was  to  proaeh  in  the  Gustav  Vasa  Clnirch.  the 
state  chnrcli  of  Stn(  kh<»lm,  the  Swedish  capital,  and  they  forth- 
with determined  to  have  her  preach  in  the  state  cluirch  in  Chris- 
tiania also.  Thev  applied  to  the  minister  of  the  state  ehurch, 
hnt  he  declined  to  grant  permission — basing  his  refusal  on 
the  Norwegian  law  which  makes  women  ineligible  for  o(!iee  in  the 
army,  the  navy,  or  the  church.  The  women  appealed  from  the 
decision  to  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  State.  By  a  vote  of  three 
to  four  they  decided  advers"lv  to  Miss  Shaw,  but  she  had  the 
satisfact  on,  as  she  says,  of  having  the  vote  of  the  premier  in  her 
favor. 

Prescription.  rns>il»ly  the  oldest  prescription  that  has  sur- 
vived the  ravages  of  time,  cTt^iinly  the  olde-t  preserved  in 
Amirica,  is  in  th(^  New  York  Metropolitan  ^luseum  of  Art.  It 
is  written  in  the  cursive  hieratic  characters  of  ancient  P^gvpt.  cur- 
rent in  1600-1500  B.C.  on  both  side^  of  an  "  ostracon  " — i.e..  p 
piece  of  limestone  carefully  smoothed  for  the  purpose.  The  stone 
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meafiiure.s  by  3  inclics  in  its  ])rL'Miit  soiiiowliat  injured  con- 
dition. Tiie  writing  was  ikmv  with  a  hru.-li  and  some  sort  of 
ink  or  paint.  It  is  >till  (|uilc'  i)lain,  savo  near  tlu-  odges  of  the 
stone,  wiiere  fragmentation  lias  occurred.  Max  Muiler,  w-lieu  he 
\  lulled  the  United  States,  llrsl  recognized  its  medical  char- 
acter, and  translated  it,  though  not  with  entire  success.  An 
tlort  uas  then  nuide  t  )  trace  its  origin,  hut  the  specimen  had 
I  onie  with  a  number  of  other  anticjue  finds  gathered  from  various 
})ortions  of  Kgypt,  and  its  exact  provenience,  to  use  the  archajo- 
iogical  term,  could  not  be  determined. 

The  prescrij)tion  as  w  ritten  seems  to  be  a  copy,  because 
portions  that  in  the  ordinary  medical  writings  of  the  time  are 
nbbrcviated  are  here  written  out  completely,  just  as  copies  of 
]>rescriptions  written  out  by  druggists  to-day  have  the  abbrevia- 
tions eidarged.  The  ingredients  called  for  in  the  prescription  are 
mainly  precious  stones.  These  were  to  he  ground  up  to  he  used 
for  fumigation.  Prof.  Von  Oefele,  an  authority  on  ancient 
Egy[)tian  medicine,  suspects  that  tlie  case  was  one  of  hysteria, 
though  there  is  no  indication  of  this  on  the  prescription  itself. 

Ground  precious  stones  were  favorite  remedies  for  hysterical 
manifestations.  They  were  used  for  fumigation  whenever  the 
ball  in  tlie  throat,  our  globus  liystericus,  was  a  prominent 
symptom. 

Indications  on  the  prescription  show  thai  various  classes 
of  precious  and  semi-precious  stones  were  used  for  patients  of 
differing  degrees  of  wealtl\.  For  the  very  wealthy  a  valuable 
stone  like  sapphire  was  used.  For  those  of  moderate  wealth  a 
more  modest  stone  would  do.  For  the  poor,  malachite,  which 
was  rather  common,  suthced." — Journal  of  the  American  Med- 
ical  Association,  Jmef  1011. 

Presidents,  Some  Semi-mythical.  The  Philadelphia 
TimeSf  in  September,  1910,  ouoted  from  Senator  Dolliver  the 
most  remarkable  experience  he  ever  underwent  in  making  a 
speech.  A  statue  was  to  he  dedicated  to  the  first  President  of 
the  United  States.  Know  his  name?  No,  not  George  Washing- 
ton. He  wasn't  the  first  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
first  man  who  ever  held  that  title  was  named  Hanson — dTui 
President  of  the  First  Congress  of  the  Confederation.  His  title 
was  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  delved  around  in  the  books  and  worked  up  some  of  what 
I  thought  were  mighty  interesting  historical  dais.  On  the  ap- 
pointed day  I  marched  into  the  Senate  chamber,  and  tiiere  were 
eleven  pages  and  three  Senators  there.  Two  of  the  Senators, 
like  myself,  were  to  make  speeches.  The  two  other  Senators 
made  their  speeches.  Being  my  seniors,  they  came  ahead  of  me. 
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Each  when  he  had  finished  promptly  walked  out.  When  I 

on,  ray  audience  consisted  of  Senator  Hoar,  the  pages,  the  pre- 
siding oHiccr,  and  a  fair  gallery.  I  got  up  and  commenced,  very 
much  discouraged.  Senator  Hoar  was  (lcej)ly  interested.  He 
followed  me  closely.  Presently  he  moved  Uf)  closer  to  me  and 
began  takin;^^  iiot-es.  He  proved  as  good  an  audience  as  a  full 
Senate,  and  1  turned  myself  loose  to  entertain  him.  He  beiaine 
so  interested  that  he  wouhl  oecasionally  drop  remarks,  such  as, 
'  ]{emarkal)le.  really.  Where  did  you  get  that?'  and  the  like.  I 
thought  1  was  nuiking  a  great  hit  with  the  veteran  and  was  im- 
mensely pleased.  When  I  linished  1  thanked  him  for  his  atten- 
tion and  interest,  and  he  replied:  *  Not  at  all,  Senator.  I  was 
much  iliterested  hecause  I  have  to  nuike  an  historic  speech  my- 
self shortly  and  I  wanted  to  get  notes  on  those  researdies  of 
yours. '  *' 

John  Hanson  (1715-1780)  in  fact  did  serve  one  year  as 
president  of  the  Continental  Congress,  from  November  5,  1781. 

According  to  a  popular  belief.  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor  was  not 
sworn  into  olliee  till  Monday,  March  5.  1849.  David  R.  Atchi- 
son, then  Senator  pro  tern,  from  Missouri,  was  president  of  the 
Senate,  and  in  this  sense  was  the  acting  President  from  noon 
on  March  I  till  noon  on  March  5. 

Suffragettes  may  he  pleased  to  know  that,  according  to  the 
Cltri'Sfidn  Union  (Septemljcr,  1911),  one  American  woman,  Mrs. 
Margaret  W.  Young,  has  l)een  many  time>  President  of  the 
United  States  pro  tern,  under  i)otli  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Koosevelt. 
"She  holds  a  unicpie  position  in  the  Government  employ  which 
requires  her  to  aflix  the  signature  of  the  President  to  important 
papers  (land  patents)  that  frequently  represent  great  money 
value.  She  is  authorized  by  Congress  to  do  this  and  has  done  it 
for  three  years.  She  signed  '  Theodore  Roosevelt '  to  over  90,000 
land  patents,  placing  under  that  name  her  own,  thus  '  per  Mar- 
garet W.  Young.'  She  has  signed  an  oven  larger  number  with 
the  Dame  ^  Wm.  H.  Taft/   Her  handwriting  is  distinctly  femi- 


nine.** 


Prevention  of  Cruelty.  In  England  the  Royal  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  was  founded  in  1824,  with 
the  purpose  of  securing  and  enforcing  legislation  wherein  the 
common  law  was  strangely  deficient.  T\u\t  law  took  no  cogni* 
zance  of  any  injustice  or  cruelty  to  dumb  beasts  per  se,  though 
it  extended  a  measure  of  protection  to  them  as  private  property 
and  forbade  any  torture  that  might  become  a  public  nuisance. 

The  new  society  secured  the  passage  of  several  acts,  which 
were  amended  and  consolidated  in  the  Cruelty  to  .\nimals  Acts 
of  1849  and  1854 ;  tbe.sc  and  the  W^ild  Animals  in  Captivity  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1900  are  the  main  acts  upon  the  subject.  , 
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England  having  lod  the  way,  Germany,  P>ance,  and  the 
United  States  followed,  in  chronological  order.  The  first  Ameri- 
can society  was  chartered  hy  the  Ix^gislatnre  of  New  York  in 
ISGG,  chiefly  through  i\\o  efforts  of  that  amiable  and  picturesque 
character  Ilenry  Bcrgh  ( 18'?3-1888). 

Bom  ill  Xew  York  and  educated  at  Columhia  College,  he 
was  secretary  of  legation  at  St.  Petersburg  and  vice-consul 
(1862-C4),  but  resigned,  owing  to  the  Beverity  of  the  climate. 
Ilis  previous  travels  in  European  countries  had  confirmed  the 
horror  first  awakened  in  his  own  country  at  the  euifering  which 
dumb  animals  endured  from  human  cruelty  and  indifference. 
In  Bossia  he  found  that  his  official  position  inspired  awe  among 
the  lower  classes,  especially  as  his  footmen  wore  the  gold  lace 
that  distingnislied  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps.  Interfering 
in  behalf  of  a  donkey  one  day,  he  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  how  this  adventitious  dignity  aided  him  both  with  the  owner 
and  the  crowd. 

At  last,"  he  said,  "  I've  found  a  way  to  utilize  my  gold  lace, 
and  about  the  best  use  that  can  be  made  of  it." 

So,  with  his  coachman  as  executive  officer,  he  formed  a  society 
of  two  for  the  protection  of  dumb  animals.  During  his  daily 
drives,  if  Mr.  Bergh  saw  an  animal  mistreated,  he  would  order 
bis  coachman  to  take  the  human  brute  into  a  Fide  street  and 
overawe  him  with  Russian  billingsgate.  Even  before  he  left 
Russia,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his 
hfe  to  the  interests  of  dumb  animals.  On  his  way  home  he 
stopped  in  London  to  confer  with  Dudley  Rider,  Earl  of  Har- 
rowby.  President  of  the  English  society.  T^anding  in  New  York 
in  1864,  he  spent  a  year  in  maturing  his  plans.  He  prepared  a 
paper  proclaiming  the  duty  of  protecting  animals  from  cruelty, 
and  secured  the  signatures  of  seventy  prominent  New  Yorkers, 
including  Horace  Greeley,  George  Bancroft,  Peter  Cooper,  John 
Jacob  Astor,  and  Alexander  Stewart.  This  document  now  hangs 
on  the  walls  of  the  New  York  Society  rooms.  In  April,  1866, 
the  society  received  its  charter  from  the  State  legislature.  Henry 
Bergh  was  elected  president  and  George  Bancroft  vice-president. 
The  president  wound  up  a  brief  address  with  these  words : 

^  This,  gentlemen,  is  the  verdict  you  have  this  day  rendered, 
that  the  blood-red  hand  of  cruelty  shall  no  longer  torture  dumb 
beasts  with  impunity.'* 

The  very  next  day  he  made  his  ffrsl  arrest.  From  the  top 
of  an  omnibus  he  spied  a  butcher's  wagon  cruelly  overloaded  with 
live  sheep  and  calves.  JTe  took  the  butcher  before  a  magistrate. 
New  York  justico.  liowe\(  r,  was  not  vet  prepared  to  act,  and  the 
case  was  smilingly  dismissed.    Early  in  May  Mr.  Bergh  sue- 
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ceeded  in  liavinfr  a  Brooklyn  butclier  fined.  Other  arrests  In 
New  York  followed  and  resulted  in  occasional  conviction.  The 
^)recedent  had  at  length  been  established.  T.ate  in  May  a  public 
sensation  was  raised  by  Mr.  Berth's  next  move.  His  attention 
was  caught  by  a  schooner  that  had  just  arrive>d  from  the  Florida 
coast  with  a  cargo  of  live  turtles.  As  was  the  custom, 
their  flippers  had  been  pierced  and  tied  with  strings,  and  they 
had  made  the  passage  on  their  backs.  ^Fr.  Bergh  arrested  cap- 
tain and  crew  for  cruelty  to  animals,  and  marched  them,  all 
broadly  smiling,  t )  court.  Their  amusement  was  shared  by  the 
judge,  who  dismissed  the  case,  on  the  ground  that  the  sufTering 
from  boring  holes  in  turtles'  fins  was  no  greater  than  that  en- 
dured by  human  beings  from  a  mosquito  bite. 

The  New  York  llrrahl — inclined  at  first  to  poke  fun  at  the 
society  and  at  ^fr.  Bergh  as  the  Closes  of  the  movement  " — 
brought  out  a  satire  on  the  turtle  e}>isode,  purporting  to  be  a 
report  of  a  mass  meeting  of  animals  at  Union  Square,  with  Mr. 
Bergh  in  the  chair.  Every  animal  w^as  made  to  express  its  con- 
victions on  the  subject,  the  whole  tone  being  that  of  good- 
humored  raillery.  Within  forty-eight  hours  Mr.  Bergh  and  his 
society  had  engaged  the  attention  of  half  a  million  people.  From 
that  day  the  cause  moved  steadily  on,  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett 
himself  helping  it  on  with  a  money  contribution. 

Mr.  Bergh's  wife,  who  had  ever  been  his  chief  encouragement, 
once  saidy  when  there  was  no  further  need  of  concealing  a  noble 
weakness,  that  lier  husband  had  many  a  night  come  home  so 
bnrdened  with  injury  and  disappointment  that  he  would  go 
upstairs  to  his  room  and  have  "  a  jolly  good  cry."  Yet  the  next 
morning  nlwnys  found  him  going  forth  with  new  courage  to  face 
the  rebuffs  of  another  day.  To  the  superintendent  of  police  he 
wrote,  on  deep  provocation,  "  I  claim  a  right  not  only  to  the 
assistance  of  yonr  ofTlcers,  but  also  especially  to  exemption  from 
contempt  and  insult."  At  another  time  ho  wrote,  **  Two  or  three 
years  of  ridicule  and  abuse  have  tliickened  the  epidermis  of  mv 
sensibilities,  and  I  have  aoquin d  the  habit  of  doing  the  thing  I 
think  right,  regardless  of  public  clamor." 

In  1871  Louis  Bonard,  a  native  of  France  who  had  made  a 
fortune  by  trading  with  the  Indians  and  investing  the  proceeds 
in  New  York  real  estate,  bequeathed  $150,000  to  the  society,  and 
the  society  moved  from  a  little  upstairs  room  at  Broadway  and 
Fourth  Street  to  a  building  they  built  for  themselves  at  the 
corner  of  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty-second  Street.  In  this 
building,  since  enlarged  and  improved,  they  still  remain. 

In  1874  Mr.  Bergh  rescued  two  little  children  from  inhuman 
women,  an  action  that  led  to  the  founding  of  a  kindred  Society 
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-for  the  Prevention  of  Ouelly  to  CliiKlren.  whieh  took  up  it-^ 
€|uarters  in  the  same  huihlin^.  The  ])reHi(lent  of  this  Society 
was  Elbridsre  (.ierrv,  k'iral  counsel  for  the  S.  V.  C.  A. 

An  article  hv  ('.  ('.  Jiiiel  in  Scribner's  Magazine  (now  the 
Centuni)  thus  characterizes  the  reformer's  life  and  work  as  it 
liad  shaped  itself  in  J  HTM: 

"Thirteen  years  of  devoted  labor  have  brouLdit  no  ver}'  great 
chanse  in  the  ap])earance  and  nianner  of  Henry  Ber^h.    If  the 
lines  in  his  careworn  face  have  multiplied,  they  have  also  re- 
sponded to  the  kindly  intluence  of  j)ul)li('  sympathy  and  the  re- 
lease of  his  genial  disposition  from  austere  restraint.  Since 
Horace  Greeley's  death,  no  fi^^ure  more  familiar  to  the  p\d)lic  has 
walked  the  streets  of  the  metropolis.    Almost  every  fourth  per- 
son knows  him  by  sight,  and  the  whisper  'That's  Henry  Rergh  * 
follows  him,  like  a  tardy  herald,  whever  lie  goes.    Parents  stop 
and  point  out  to  their  children  *  the  man  who  is  kind  to  the  dumb 
animals.'    Many  enthusiastic  men  and  women  nddrc^s  them- 
selves to  him,  often  saying,  '  You  don't  know  me,  Mr.  lU^rgh, 
but  I  know  you,  and  wnnt  to  grasp  your  hand  and  te.ll  how 
much  T  am  in  sympathy  with  your  work.'    He  courteously  otTers 
his  hand  and  his  thanks,  says  a  pleasant  word  freighted  with  quiet 
humor  or  conunon  sense, — for  he  is  a  quick  and  ready  conver- 
sationalist,— and  bows  himself  on  his  way.    When  he  sees  an 
omnibus  driver  in  a  passion  with  his  horses,  he  raises  his  cane, 
and  the  alert  eye  of  the  -I elm,  dropping  on  a  familiar  figure, 
knows  at  once  with  whom  he  has  to  (leal.    If  lie  sees  a  disabled 
or  overloaded  horse,  he  stops  the  vehicle  and  lets  his  judgment 
decide  whether  the  lame  animal  shall  be  sent  to  the  stable  or  the 
load  reduced.    Frequently  the  driver  is  willing  to  argue  the 
question,  but  not  so  often  now  as  formerly. 

"  Moral  suasion  and  a  resolute  bearing  are  Mr.  Bergh's  most 
potent  auxiliaries.  Only  rarely  has  he  been  forced  to  use  his 
mnscolar  strength  to  defend  himself.  One  winter^s  day  he  met 
two  large  men  comfortably  seated  on  a  ton  of  coal,  with  one 
horse  straining  to  drag  the  cart  through  the  snow.  He  ordered 
them  to  get  down,  and  after  an  altercation  pulled  them  down. 
At  another  time  he  stood  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Washington 
Square  inspecting  the  horses  of  the  Seventh  Avenue  Bailroad. 
Several  weak  and  lame  horses  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the 
stables  and  a  blockade  of  overloaded  cars  soon  ensued.  A  loafer 
on  a  car  platform,  annoyed  at  the  delay,  began  to  curse  Mr. 
Bei^,  who  stood  on  the  curbstone  three  feet  distant,  turning  a 
dc»f  ear  till  the  spectators  began  to  urge  the  bully  on.  Then, 
losing  his  patience,  he  seized  the  reins  and  suspended  the  move- 
ment of  the  car  until  the  order  was  complied  with." 
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Mr.  Buel  quotes  this  as  one  of  Bergh's  curbstone  speeches, 
often  used  with  telling  effect : 

"  Now^  gentlemen,  consider  that  you  are  American  citizens 
living  in  a  republic.  You  make  your  own  laws ;  no  despot  makes 
tiiem  for  you.  And  I  appeal  to  your  sense  of  justice  and  your 
patriotism,  oughtn't  you  to  respect  what  you  yoursdves  haye 
made?" 

The  degree  of  authority  which  Henry  Bergh  had  conquered 
for  himself  in  his  later  days  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  this  final 
anecdote  from  Mr.  Buel's  collection: 

Once  Mr.  Bergh  had  ordered  tlie  ignorant  foreman  of  a  gang 
of  gas-pipe  layers  to  fill  up  one-half  of  a  trench  they  had  du^ 
directly  across  crowded  Greenwich  Street,  even  under  the  rail- 
way  track.  The  man  gave  a  surly  refusal,  which  would  have 
caused  his  arrest  had  not  a  stranger  stepped  out  of  the  crowd 
and  said: 

Mike,  you'd  better  do  what  that  man  tells  you,  for  he's  the 
law  and  the  gospel  in  this  city." 

^The  law  and  the  gospel' is  it,  then?"  replied  Mike,  sur- 
veying Mr.  Bergh  from  head  to  foot     Well,  he  don't  look  it." 

No  matter,  but  he  is,"  enforced  the  other;    and  if  you  can 
take  a  friend's  advice,  you  will  fill  up  that  trench." 
And  the  trench  was  filled. 

Printer'a  DeviL  From  its  very  beginning  the  art  of  print- 
ing (g.  V,)  had  been  popularly  associated  with  the  evil  one.  So 
early  as  1450  John  Fust,  or  Faust,  of  Mentz,  had  been  accused  of 
using  magic  in  the  production  of  his  books.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century  Aldus  Manutius,  founder  of  the  famous 
Aldine  presses,  had  in  his  employ  a  negro  boy  brought  into  Venice 
by  a  merchanf^vessel.  The  unlearned,  predisposed  to  look  upon 
the  printer's  art  as  an  emanation  from  the  devil,  and  excited 
by  the  unfamiliar  aspect  of  the  young  African,  spread  the  report 
that  he  was  an  imp  from  the  abode  of  darkness.  A  mob 
assembled.  To  quiet  the  uproar,  Aldus  exhibited  the  boy  in 
public  and  made  this  yiroelaination  in  church: 

"I,  Aldus  ^lanutiup.  printer  to  the  IToly  Church  and  to  the 
Doge,  have  this  day  made  public  exposure  of  the  printer's  devil. 
All  who  think  he  is  not  flesh  and  blood  piay  come  and  pinch 
him." 

In  En^^land  the  term  seems  to  have  bad  an  indopendont 
origin.  Moxon  tolls  us  that  in  former  times  the  dutv  of  the 
printer's  devil  was  to  >tand  l)y  the  tynipan  on  which  the  blank 
sheets  of  i)aper  were  spread,  and  take  them  from  the  frani*^  a« 
fast  as  tbev  were  printed:  and  he  adt1s  that,  in  consequence  (^f 
X      their  handling  the  fresh  ink  so  constantly,    they  do  conunonly 
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so  black  and  bedaub  themselves  that  the  workmen  do  jocosely 
call  them  devils." 

Printer's  slang  seemed  to  ('oml)ine  the  extremes  of  good  and 
evil.  From  the  circumstance  that  Caxton's  printing-press  was 
set  up  in  the  Scriptorium  of  Westminster  Ahhey,  the  association 
with  that  place  led  the  ap|»rcntices  to  dcsignat(*  black  smears 
made  by  too  much  ink  on  the  sheet,  monks/'  while  a  space 
imintentionallv  left  hlank  was  known  as  a  friar.''  Thus  the 
good  fathers  were  forced  to  keep  company  with  the  evil  one  with- 
out any  volition  of  their  own. 

The  printer's  devil  wa^;  not  always  a  boy.  Boswell  preserves 
a  dialno^ue  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
Johnson  told  how  a  certain  reputable  author  had  married  a 
printer's  devil,  at  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  exclaimed,  A 
printer's  devil,  sir!  why,  I  thought  a  ])rinter'6  devil  was  a 
creature  with  a  black  face  and  in  rags."  "  Yes,  sir,"  replied 
Johnson,  "  but  I  suppose  he  had  her  face  washed  and  put  clean 
clothes  on  her."  In  this  account,  neither  Sir  Joshua  nor  John- 
son nor  any  of  the  large  company  present  expressed  any  sur- 
prise at  the  existence  of  a  female  printer's  devil.  There  are  other 
reasons  to  suppose  that  women  were  not  infrequently  employed 
to  assist  in  the  work  of  printing.  Stock,  in  his  "  t^ife  of  Dr. 
Beddoes,"  speaks  of  a  woman's  nimble  and  delicate  fingers  as 
being  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  office  of  compositor. 

Printing.  There  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  think 
that  the  invention  of  the  printing-press  first  made  it  possible 
to  multiply  copies  of  a  book  with  rapidity  and  at  a  moderate 
price.  On  the  contrary^  numerous  references  in  Boman  writers 
of  the  Augustan  era  leave  no  doubt  that  books  were  then  man- 
ufactured with  a  speed,  sold  at  a  cheapness,  purchased  with  an 
aridity,  and  circulated  throughout  the  whole  Roman  world  to 
an  extent  almost  incredible.  Enter  in  imagination  one  of  the 
large  halls  of  a  Roman  pubrishcr,  and  you  find  probably  not 
fewer  than  a  hundred  slaves  at  work.  They  have  all  been  care- 
fully trained  for  the  purpose.  They  write  a  swift  clear  hand; 
and  while  one  dictates  a  hundred  copies  are  springing  at  once 
into  existence  for  the  great  public.  No  sooner  are  the  copies 
written  than  they  are  passed  on  to  other  workmen  ready  to  re- 
ceive ttem ;  and,  with  a  speed  not  less  astonishing  than  that  with 
which  they  have  been  written,  are  revised,  corrected,  rolled  up, 
bound,  titled,  and  when  thought  desirable  adorned  for  the  market. 
Add  the  further  fact  that  the  workmen,  being  slaves,  require 
only  maintenance  from  their  masters,  and  you  will  better  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  what  «»em^  the  well-established  though  remark- 
aWe  result, — that  a  single  bookselling  firm  at  Rome  could  pro- 
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diice  without  difficulty,  in  a  day  of  ten  working  hours,  an  edition 
of  the  second  book  of  Martial  consisting  of  a  thousand  copies, 
and  that  a  somewhat  similar  work  plainly  bound,  if  sold  for  six- 
pence, left  the  bookseller  a  profit  of  one  hundred  per  cent. 

Printing-Press,  Steam.  On  the  28th  of  November,  1814, 
the  London  Times  introduced  steam-press  printing  to  the  indus- 
trial world.  In  a  leading  article  of  the  day  the  great  event  is 
referred  to  in  the  following  terms: 

*^  Our  journal  of  this  day  presents  to  the  public  the  practical 
result  of  the  greatest  improvement  connected  with  printing  since 
the  discovery  of  the  art  itself.  The  reader  of  this  paragraph  now 
holds  in  his  hands  one  of  the  many  thousand  impressions  of  the 
Times  newspaper  which  were  taken  off  last  night  by  a  mechanical 
apparatus.  A  system  of  machinery,  almost  organic,  has  been 
devised  and  arranged  which,  while  it  relieves  the  human  frame 
of  its  laborious  efforts  in  printing,  far  exceeds  human  power  in 
rapidity  and  despatch.^' 

The  article  goes  on  to  explain  in  more  or  less  detail  the 
process  of  the  new  machine,  the  work  of  the  compositor,  the 
supply  of  paper,  the  distribution  of  ink,  the  1100  sheets  im- 
pressed in  an  hour,  "which  several  opera'tions  leave  little  for 
man  to  do  but  watch  the  unconscious  agent  in  its  operations.'' 
With  becoming  modesty  the  writer  of  the  article  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  Times  only  takes  credit  for  the  application  of  the  dis- 
covery. The  patentees  of  the  new  machine  approached  them  and 
they  adopted  the  invention. 

As  to  the  inventor,  his  work  is  compared  to  the  noblest  monu- 
ment of  Sir  Christopher  Wren — St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  We  are 
told  that  he  was  a  Saxon  by  birth,  by  name  Konig,  who  developed 
his  wonderful  invention,  assisted  by  his  "  friend  and  country- 
man Bauer." 

The  hand -press  workmen  violently  opposed  the  innovation. 
They  said  that  it  made  one  workman  accomplish  the  work  of 
three  or  four;  therefore,  they  argued,  it  must  throw  three  or 
four  out  of  employment.  They  tried  to  break  up  the  new  presses, 
and  their  resort  to  violence  was  not  without  popular  backin*:. 
The  fonfliot  was  hitter;  in  the  end  the  proprietors  of  the  paper 
con(]U('r(^d,  and  the  steam-press  became  an  established  factor  in 
the  print  in;:  business.  The  Time.'^,  from  a  circulation  of  a  few 
thousand  (its  circulation  was  1000  in  1803),  rose  in  a  few  years 
to  the  position  of  the  leading  paper  of  the  world.  The  hand- 
press  disappeared.  The  steam-press  became  of  universal  use. 
TTundreds  of  printers  found  employment  where  one  had  made  a 
scanty  livins:  in  the  old  davs,  and  civilization  took  one  of  its 
longest  steps  forward. 
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Very  soon  the  new  machine  pavo  p^acc  io  another  with  vast 
improvements,  invented  by  Applegarth  and  Cowper^  and  later 
still  to  another,  even  more  ingenious,  the  work  of  one  Hoe,  which 
has  given  place  to  the  modern  printing-press. 

Prise-Fights.  Among  all  the  ancient  precursors  of  the 
modern  prize-fight  the  first  that  found  its  way  into  literature 
was  one  which  formed  the  leading  feature  in  the  games  celebrated 
at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus  during  the  siege  of  Troy.  The  con- 
testants were  Epeius,  son  of  Panopeus,  and  Eurvalu^^.  son  of 
Hecistus.  Homer  has  reported  the  contcet  in  considerable  detail 
in  "  The  Iliad,"  Book  xxiii. 

In  the  last  Tun  after  some  infighting  to  the  music  of  crack- 
ing jaws  and  clashing  gauntlets,  Epeius  lands  a  mighty  blow 
upon  the  cheek  of  Euryalus  and  knocks  him  senseless,  so  that 
he  lies  floundering  on  earth — 

But  brave  Epeius  took  him  by  the  hand, 
And  raised  him  up; 

therehy  showing  courtesy  and  generosity  to  a  fallen  foe,  practices 
which  we  shall  see  to  have  been  repeated  in  modern  days. 

In  tlio  olden  time  fists  and  wrists  were  armed  with  leather 
straps  which  strengthened  arm  and  forearm,  a  ])rnctice  by  no 
means  to  be  coniniended,  as  the  blows  were  in  consequence  more 
dangerous  than  those  from  the  nakr'd  fist.  Xevertbeless  the 
OFstiis  was  used  at  the  Olympian  games  in  Greece  and  at  the 
more  brutal  contests  in  the  Homan  amphitheatre. 

There  is  not  much  known  al)out  English  boxing  before  the 
time  of  George  I,  when  a  French  traveller  records  the  extraordi- 
nary fascination  which  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  fight  possessed 
for  the  English  people.  Even  if  two  small  boys  quarrel  in  the 
street,  a  ring  is  at  once  formed,  order  and  fair  play  being  ob- 
served. Out  from  the  mists  of  legend  there  looms  up  at  this  time 
the  figure  of  the  valiant  Jim  Figg,  who  used  to  frequent  fairs 
and  exhibit  his  science  with  various  weapon^,  the  foil,  the  hack- 
sword,  and  the  cudgel,  as  well  as  with  tlie  naked  fist.  Figg  is 
the  first  recorded  champion  of  England,  and  is  known  to  his- 
torians of  the  ring  as  the  Father  of  Pugilism.  Me  assumed  the 
title  of  champion  in  1719,  when  he  (»pened  an  amphitheatre  in 
Tottenham  Court  l^oad,  London.  Here  he  advertised  to  tenrh 
the  art  of  self-defence  scientTfieally,  and  was  noted  for  his  ability 
to  stop  and  parry.''  Hut  at  the  best,  boxing  in  his  time  seems 
to  have  been  a  matter  of  give  and  take.  Figg  died  in  ^7^^. 
Jack  Brouebton,  who  succeeded  him  as  champion,  is  looked  upon 
as  the  real  founder  of  the  art  of  self-defence.  In  1743  he  drew 
up  a  code  of  rules,  modifying  the  old-time  well-iiigli  murderous 
contests,  and  \h\<  code  ruled  the  London  prize-ring  until  1S:^R, 
when  it  was  superseded  in  the  Marquis  of  Queensbury  rules^^y 
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Brougliloii  \\;is  (Icrciilcd  for  tlir  chainpionsliip  on  April  10. 
IToO,  by  Jack  .sliK  k,  the  Norfolk  biitclier.  In  the  teiilli  round 
Slack  made  a  smkkii  s])riiii^^  and  i)lantcd  right  and  left  in  quick 
succession  full  and  fair  hclween  Broufi'liton^s  eves.  ...  He 
si'enu'd  suddenly  stun  k  blind,  and  groped  bis  way  alxuit  the  rinj: 
in  such  a  feebU-  way  that  the  Duke  of  C'unibtTland,  wbo  bad  laid 
£10,000  upon  him,  cried  out  anxiously, Why,  Broughton,  what's 
the  matter  with  you  ?    Why,  take  a  rest,  man  ! 

But  though  the  veteran  went  to  his  corner  and  rested,  it  did 
bini  no  good.  He  was  worse  than  ever  when  he  stood  up  again; 
he  didn't  seem  to  know  where  his  adversary  was,  and  let  Slack 
strike  him  twice  without  making  any  attempt  to  return  the 
blows. 

"Why,  damme,  Broughton,''  yelled  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land; you're  beat,  man!  What  are  you  abt)ut,  man?  Don't 
lose  the  fight!  "  To  which  Broughton  shouted  back,  '*  Tni  not 
beat,  your  Royal  Highness;  but  I  can't  see  my  man!  I'm  blind, 
but  I'm  not  beat  I    Only  let  me  see  my  man,  and  I'll  win  yet  I  " 

But  he  couldn't  see  his  man,  and  was  led  away,  and  John 
Slack  was  proclaimed  champion  of  England.  That  was  Brough- 
ton's  last  fight,  and  the  duke  was  vastly  annoyed  at  the  la«s  of  his 
£10,000.  But  in  the  end  he  forgave  his  old  favorite  and  left 
him  an  annuity. 

Jack  Slack,  who  thus  suddenly  rose  from  the  novice  class 
to  the  cbampionsbip,  j)rnved  to  be  the  possessor  of  such  a  solid 
])unch  that  a  smasliing  blow  became  known  as  "  a  slack  'un  " 
over  half  of  England.  For  ten  years  his  right  arm  lield  him  his 
laurels;  hut  Slack  was  defeated  by  Bill  Stevens,  the  Nailer,  in 
London,  June,  1T(jO. 

Stevens  had  defeated  a  muscular  coal-heaver  nanunl  Jacob 
Taphii,  in  a  very  close  bout  just  before  he  won  the  title,  and  b" 
was  undoubtedly  a  remarkable  fighter.  However,  Stevens  seeins 
to  have  been  tlie  first  prominent  ]nigilist  to  "  throw  a  fight. 
He  was  paid  to  lose  to  (Jeorge  ^fegs^s,  a  collier  of  Bristol.  The 
fraud  was  so  open  that  the  title  of  champion  was  withdrawn 
from  both  victor  and  vancpiisbcd. 

A  dyer  named  Bill  Darts  defeattHl  some  good  men  in  Surrev 
phr>rtly  after  tins  alTair.  and  finally  cballenged  all  comers  to 
deny  him  the  championship.  Hf  held  the  title  for  an  unlx  atrTi 
five  years,  and  then  lost  it  to  a  waterman  by  Kingston-iipon- 
Thames  nametl  Lyons,  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Lyons  was  nev<'r 
in  any  more  iights  after  defeating  thp  champion.  That  fight  was 
in  17'69. 

Darts  sold  his  next  fight,  losijig  to  Peter  Contiran  of  Ireland, 
who  then  claimed  the  championship.    Corcoran  was  seveieij 
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punished  by  Harry  Sellers,  who  became  recognized  champion  in 
1776. 

At  this  time  a  corn  porter  on  the  London  wharves,  Tom 
Johnson,  became  known  as  a  fighter,  showing  speed,  strength,  and 
remarkable  ring  generalship.  Sellers  died  and  Johnson  worked 
his  way  to  the  championship  after  a  rapid  series  of  victories. 
Steadily  and  with  ease  this  popular  pugilistic  idol  defeated 
every  type  of  fighter  brought  against  him.  His  most  remarkable 
contest  was  against  a  Birmingham  giant,  Isaac  Perrins,  a  man 
of  gigantic  proportions  and  a  good  boxer.  Johnson  was  light 
for  a  heavy-weight  of  those  days,  but  he  knocked  out  Perrins 
after  sixty-two  rounds  of  hard  fighting.  He  lost  his  champion- 
ship to  Benjamin  Brain  at  Wrotham,  in  Kent,  on  January  17, 
1791.  Johnson  was  knocked  down  in  the  first  round  and  lost 
his  usual  coolness.  During  the  slugging  match  which  followed 
Brain  punidied  the  champion  severely  and  won  the  fight  in 
twenty-one  minutes.  Brain  died  undefeated  in  1794. 

Daniel  Mcndoza,  the  first  Jew  pugilist  in  England,  claimed 
the  vacant  championship  on  his  record.  In  1784  he  had  easily 
defeated  a  big  fighter  called  Harry  the  Coal  Heaver.  In  1787 
he  had  fouglit  a  series  of  fights  with  another  star,  Richard  Hum- 
phries, winning  two  out  of  three.  In  1791  he  knocked  out  Bill 
Warr  in  the  twenty-third  round,  after  a  game  up-hill  fight. 
Though  only  5  feet  7  inches  high,  he  was  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant filters  known  to  pugilistic  history.  He  hit  often  and  his 
blows  made  up  in  rapidity  what  they  lacked  in  force.  In  1794, 
when  Mendoza  assumed  the  championship,  he  met  Warr  again, 
and  once  more  proved  his  superiority  in  a  contest  lasting  only 
15  minutes. 

On  April  15,  1795,  Mendoza  lost  the  championship  to  John 
Jackson,  who  defeated  him  in  ten  mfinutes. 

John  Jackson  was  not  only  noted  after  this  as  a  prize-fighter, 
but  he  began  to  enter  various  athletic  competitions  and  was  one 
of  the  champion  jumpers  and  runners  of  England.  Jackson 
retired  from  active  pugilism  after  three  bouts  and  opened  a 
gymnasium.   Lord  Byron  was  one  of  his  pupils. 

The  next  man  of  note  in  the  English  prize-ring  was  Jem 
Belcher,  a  butcher  of  Bristol.  At  the  age  oif  17  years  he  easily 
defeated  one  of  the  ould  'uns,"  a  man  named  Britton,  and  he 
was  at  once  matched  with  successive  second-raters,  winning  all 
his  bouts.  He  then  fought  a  grudge  bout  with  one  of  the  best 
men  of  the  time,  Joseph  Berks,  and  defeated  him  in  fourteen 
rounds.  Belcher  was  hardly  bruised  at  the  close,  but  Berks  was 
driven  away  in  a  coach,  cut  and  blinded. 

Belcher  met  with  an  accident  while  playing  racquets  on  July 
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1803.  The  ball  struck  him  with  .such  violeiicij  as  literally  to 
knock  one  of  his  eyeballs  from  the  socket.  This  bad  such  a  de- 
j)ressing  effect  upon  Belcher  that  he  announced  his  retirement 
from  the  ring.  He  later  returned,  but  never  fought  the  same 
again.  He  lost  to  Hen  Pearce,  known  as  the  Game  Chicken, 
and  was  twice  beaten  by  Tom  Cribb.  He  was  only  30  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  His  brother  Tom  was  also  champion  of  Eng- 
land at  one  time. 

Berks  claimed  the  championship  after  Belchers  forced  re- 
tirement, and  w.is  immediatclv  matched  with  Henrv  Pearce. 
Before  the  matth  Berks  was  defeated  by  Pearce  in  an  impromptu 
night  battle.  They  met  in  the  ring  on  January  23,  1804,  and 
Berks  rushed  the  clever  "  (iame  Chicken,"  who  severely  punished 
and  stopped  him  after  one  hour  and  seventeen  minutes  of  fight- 
ing. Pearce's  hardest  fight  was  against  a  young  man,  John 
Gully,  destined  to  win  fame  elsewhere  than  in  the  ring.  They 
fouglit  for  over  an  hour  before  dully  was  defeated,  and  both  were 
so  severely  punished  that  thev  could  hardly  stand  at  the  cla<e. 

When  Pearce's  broken  health  forced  his  retirement  in  1805^ 
Gully  as  the  next  best  man  in  the  ring  assunie<l  the  title. 

John  Gully  was  the  son  of  very  jioor  parents  and  first  saw  the 
light  at  Bristol  in  the  year  1TS3.  At  tlie  age  of  twenty  he  cher- 
ished three  ambitions. — -to  win  the  championship  of  the  prize- 
ring,  to  own  a  Derby  winner,  and  to  obtain  a  seat  in  Parliament. 

Gully  had  no  real  hankering  after  the  life  of  a  prize-tighter, 
but  he  wanted  the  championship,  and  his  ambition  was  fulfilled. 
The  English  title  then  carried  the  world's  championship.  Gully 
held  the  emblematic  belt  and  the  cup  for  a  few  years,  but  in 
lie  turned  both  over  to  Tom  Cribb.  saying  he  was  through  with 
the  squared  circle  forever.  All  this  time  he  was  possessed  of  a 
passion  for  racing  and  was  the  most  constant  visitor  at  the  big 
race  meets,  where  his  keen  methods  of  calculation  in  betting 
were  well  known. 

Gully  acquired  a  Derby  winner  by  purchase  in  1827.  This 
was  Mameluke,  who  had  carried  of!  the  prize  a  year  previous. 
Gully  lost  $l.jO,000  on  the  horse  that  year,  though  Mameluke 
missed  the  St.  Leger  only  by  a  fluke.  As  a  four-year-old,  how- 
ever, ^lameluke  won  back  for  Gullv  all  he  had  lost.  In  1832 
Gully  legitimately  achieved  the  second  ol)ject  of  his  ambition  by 
winning  the  Derby  with  St.  Giles.  That  same  year  another  of 
his  horses.  Margrave,  won  the  St.  Leger.  In  ISIH  he  not  only 
repeated  his  Derby  victory  with  Pyrrhus,  but  also  won  the  Oaks 
Mith  Mendicant.  No  owner  up  to  that  time  had  ever  scored 
double  firsts  at  Epsom. 

In  1832  Gully  ran  for  Parliament.   He  was  opposed  by  Ix>rd 
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Alcxhorougli  for  the  Pontcfract  seat,  and  the  contest  was  fought 
out  baterly.  (Jully's  rival  used  the  fact  that  he  wa?  once  a  prize- 
fighter against  him,  and  repetitiously  wanted  to  know"  if  the 
constituents  cared  to  be  represented  by  a  man  of  tliat  chiss.  Evi- 
dently they  did,  for  they  elected  Gully  and  he  did  very  well  at 
Westminster. 

Wlicn   the  result  was  annrumeed   Gilbert  A'Becket  said, 
Should  any  opposition  be  manifested  in  the  House  of  Commons 
towards  Mr.  Gully,  it  is  very  probably  the  noes  [no6e\  will 
have  it/' 

111  those  days  and  in  England  this  was  thought  to  be  a 
very  ^ood  joke.  It  was  always  printed  as  above  with  the  ex- 
planatory word  in  brackets. 

As  a  country  gentleman  with  his  seat  at  Harwell  Hall  near 
Winchester,  Mr.  Gully  lived  a  respectable  and  dignified  life  until 
his  death  at  the  age  of  80  in  18^3.  His  five  sons  and  five 
daughters  were  received  by  the  best  local  society.  The  young 
women  all  made  good  matches.  The  sons  were  successful  in 
various  lines  of  business.  A  grandson,  William  Gully,  who  fol- 
lowed in  the  ex-pugilist's  fcKitsteps  as  a  legislator,  was  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  title  then  shifted  through  a  number  of  equally  matched 
claimants  until  Thonuis  (Vihb  secured  a  place  among  the  first 
in  pugilistic  history.  He  entered  the  prize-ring  in  1805,  ap- 
pearing against  a  veteran,  (Jcorgc  Maddock,  who  was  then  in  liis 
50th  year.  In  the  (iOth  round  ^[addock's  friends,  perceiving 
that  their  man  was  becoming  exhausted,  started  a  row,  and  his 
-seconds  led  bim  away,  declaring  it  a  drawn  battle.  Cribb  de- 
manded the  purse  and  a  free-for-all  fight  ensued.  Cribb  was  hit 
over  the  head  and  cut.  Cribb  then  agreed  to  let  ^laddock  renew 
the  battle.  They  fought  If)  rounds  more,  wlien  ^laddock  finally 
gave  in.  Cribb  participated  in  several  other  battles  with  success, 
one  of  his  victims  being  Bill  Richmond,  an  American  negro. 

Shortly  afterward  another  American  negro,  Tom  Molineaux, 
nearly  won  the  heavy-weight  championship.  Cribb  had  heard  of 
Molineaux,  who  was  a  man  of  remarkable  strength,  cleverness, 
and  confidence,  but  the  Englishman  underestimated  the  negro. 
Wlien  the  two  were  matched  there  was  a  great  deal  of  excitenH-nt 
in  sporting  circles.  Cribb  won  in  a  driving  rain  but  he  discov- 
ered that  the  negro  wns  a  powerful  antagon-st.  A  second  match 
was  made,  and  Molineaux  was  knocked  out  completelv  and  his 
jaw  fractured  bv  the  final  blow.  It  is  said  that  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  round  of  the  first  bout  the  negro  knocked  out  Cribb,  but 
one  of  the  Englishman's  seconds  tricked  the  referee  on  time, 
and  Cribb  recovered,  while  the  negro  became  chilled  in  the  rain 
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and  lost  in  the  end.  Tom  Cribb  had  no  trouble  with  his  title 
after  this  until  he  retired  from  the  ring. 

On  the  day  of  Cribb*8  retirement  Tom  Spring  took  the  title 
and  announced  himself  ready  to  defend  it.  lie  fought  a  long  sen- 
sational fight  against  Bill  Neat,  a  stronger  man,  and  defeated 
him  with  cool  courage  and  science.  Jack  Langan,  a  dashing 
fighter  from  Ireland,  was  knocked  out  by  Spring  after  two  hours 
and  twenty-nine  minutes  of  fighting. 

When  Spring  resigned  his  title  in  1825,  the  next  champion 
on  the  list  was  Jem  Ward,  who  in  his  turn  retired  in  1838. 

Deaf  Burke  claimed  the  championship.  Hi^  title  was  dis- 
puted by  William  Thompson,  otherwise  known  as  Bendigo.  In 
1839  the  latter  defeated  Deaf  Burke  in  a  remarkable  bout  and 
Jem  Ward  presented  the  winner  with  a  belt. 

Bendigo  was  a  remarkable  character.  He  came  from  a  highly 
respectable  family  in  Nottingham.  Some  of  them  were  Epis- 
copal  ministers.  How  he  himself  gained  his  nickname  is  dis- 
puted. One  explanation  was  to  the  effect  that  it  was  his  habit 
to  bend  as  he  went  into  fight,  hence  Bend-I-go.''  Another  was 
that  he  and  his  two  brothers  were  irreverently  given  the  Scrip- 
tural names  of  Shadrach,  Meshack  and  Abednego.  The  last, 
the  name  of  the  fighter,  was  corrupted  into  Bendigo.  Bendigo 
went  about  the  country  giving  exhibitions  of  strength  and 
agility.  He  possessed  a  natural  sense  of  humor  and  was  a  sort 
of  a  clown  in  the  boxing  ring.  He  fought  three  battles  with  Ben 
Gaunt  and  was  victorious  in  two. 

Bendigo,  upon  his  retirement  from  the  ring,  became  a 
preacher.  He  died  in  1880,  death  resulting  from  an  accidental 
fall  down  stairs  at  his  home. 

A  man  named  Tass  Parker  took  the  nominal  championship 
after  Bendigo's  retirement.  The  next  claimant  was  William 
Perry,  the  Tipton  Slasher,  so  called  from  the  section  of  England 
whence  he  hailed.  He  was  an  ungainly  pus^ilist,  but  could  use 
his  fists  with  formidable  effect.  He  lost  his  chamnionshin  to 
Harry  Broome  on  a  foul  in  1851,  and  Broome  upheld  the  honor 
until  1853,  when  he  forfeited  a  return  match  with  the  Tipton 
Slasher,  and  retired  from  the  ring.  The  Tipton  Slasher  again 
claimed  the  championship  and  was  defeated  by  Tom  Sayers  in 
1857. 

Tom  Savers  was  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  ring.  He  wa<« 
small  for  a  heavy-weight,  but  an  ideal  fighter  of  grit,  speed,  and 
remarkable  recuperative  powers.  In  1856  he  had  won  a  great 
victory  over  Harry  Poulson,  which  went  109  rounds  and  lasted  3 
hours  and  8  minuter.  Poulson  far  outweighed  Sayers,  but  th? 
latter  outclassed  him  as  a  fighter.   Sayers  had  designs  on  the 
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championship  from  this  time  forward.  February  19^  1857,  he 
met  Aaron  Jones,  the  battle  resulting  in  a  draw  after  12  rounds. 
The  men  foueht  again  not  long  afterward,  and  Sayers  won  in  the 
85th  round.  He  then  challenged  the  Tipton  Slasher,  who  claimed 
the  championship  belt. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  a  middle-weight  ever  had  the 
audacity  to  challenge  for  the  championship,  and  the  fight  ex- 
cited the  keenest  interest  all  over  England.  The  Slasher  stood 
four  inches  over  Sajers  and  weighed  about  45  pounds  more  than 
the  plucky  little  middle-weight.  The  two  came  together  June 
16,  1857.  Sayers  adminstered  a  beating  to  his  ponderous  Dispo- 
nent in  10  rounds,  thereby  winning  the  championship  of  Eng- 
land. 

Tom  Paddock,  a  well-known  and  very  game  pugilist,  wh) 
was  at  his  best  in  the  fifties,  was  anxious  to  fight  Sayera  for  the 
championship.  He  fell  ill,  however,  and  had  to  go  to  a  hos- 
pital where  his  poverty  prevented  him  from  getting  any  lux- 
uries. Sayers,  hearing  this,  visited  him,  and,  though  himself 
far  from  ricli,  gave  him  £5.  On  recovery,  Paddock  renewed  his 
application  to  fight,  but,  being  unable  to  raise  the  full  stake  of 
£200,  begged  that  £50  might  be  waived,  which  was  at  once  done, 
and  the  fight  came  off  on  June  16,  1858.  In  the  last  round 
Sayers  delivered  a  severe  blow  with  his  left,  and  had  drawn 
hack  his  right  hand  to  finish  the  fight,  hut  noticing  his  adver- 
sary's condition  he. controlled  the  impulse  to  strike,  offered  hu 
hand  in  friendship,  and  led  Paddock  to  his  seconds,  who  very 
properly  threw  u[)  the  sponge. 

Until  the  year  1859  England  had  a  monopoly  of  the  prize- 
fighting game.  The  champion  of  England  had  always  been 
looked  upon  as  the  champion  of  the  world.  America  had  indeed 
sent  a  few  fighters  across  the  Atlantic  to  do  battle  in  Enghmd. 
but  they  were,  on  the  whole,  of  an  inferior  grade.  Yankee 
fighters  were  looked  upon  as  of  poor  quality  abroad.  They  were 
despised  as  rough-and-tunil)le  artists,  who  knew  more  of  biting, 
kicking,  and  gouging  than  they  did  of  the  scientific  art  of  box- 
ing as  it  was  practised  in  England.  Along  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  '50s,  however,  the  prowess  of  American  fighters  began  in  ho. 
noised  about  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  "Word  came  that 
the  young  criaiit  beyond  the  sea  was  to  send  one  of  her  sons  over 
to  England  to  contest  for  the  world's  championship  title.  Nego- 
tiations were  opened  lictween  prominent  sportiniz  men  on  l)otli 
sides,  with  the  result  that  a  splendid  product  of  American  man- 
hood, John  C.  TTeenan,  who  hailed  from  l^enicia.  C'al.,  and  who 
was  known  as  the  Benicia  boy,  was  chosen  to  upliold  the  ])restige 
of  the  Stars  unci  Stripes.    Heenan  had  been  defeated  iu  1858 
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by  John  Morrissey,  but,  as  the  latter  was  not  a  native  American, 
having  been  born  in  Irehind,  lloenan  was  put  for«'ard  as  the 
best  man  who  couUl  hjgically  represent  his  conntry  in  a  fiijht 
abroad.  Ileenan  was  in  poor  condition  when  defeated  l)y  Mor- 
rissey,  and  had  had  1  ttle  experience  as  a  riniistcr,  but  under  the 
gui(hnK'e  of  Aaron  Jones,  a  former  Englisli  fighter  wlio  had  estab- 
lished a  school  of  boxing  in  New  York,  he  made  wonderful 
strides  in  the  fistic  art.  Ileenan  looked  the  ideal  fighter.  He 
stood  six  feet  one  inch  in  height  and  his  fighting  weight  was 
about  190  pounds.  He  was  powerfully  built  and  splendidly 
proportioned.  He  had  a  plicnomenal  reach,  and  his  manner  of 
driving  in  his  blows  filled  his  admirers  with  joy. 

The  battle  waged  fiercely  up  to  the  32d  round,  TTernan  forc- 
ing Savers  down  several  times,  though  the  latter  fought  pluckily. 
The  Englishman  was  pretty  well  exhausted  when  they  came  up 
for  the  3(>th  round,  while  lleenairs  face  showed  the  effects  of 
Sayers's  blows.  In  this  round  a  cry  went  up  that  the  police  were 
coming.  A  body  of  blueconts  had  spread  out  and  was  moving 
toward  the  ring.  The  spectators  tried  to  hold  them  off,  but  they 
kept  advancing.  Meanwhile  Sayers  had  gone  down,  badly  ex- 
hausted. 

When  time  was  called  for  the  37th  round,  cvervthing  was 
confusion  about  the  ring.  A  crowd  of  shouting,  struggling  spec- 
tators crowded  in  about  the  barriers.  The  referee  and  other 
oiVn  ials  were  swept  one  side.  Sayers  and  Heenan  kept  on  fitrlit- 
ing  during  the  uproar.  The  American  grappled  with  his  adver- 
sary and  they  both  fell  against  the  ropes.  The  referee  at  this 
stage  declared  that  the  battle  was  ofT  and  left  the  grounds.  In  the 
midst  of  the  excitement  the  ropes  were  lowered  and  a  madly  ex- 
cited crowd  swept  into  the  ring.  The  fight  was  supposed  to  have 
closed  now,  but  five  more  rounds,  or  ratlier,  scrimmages,  were 
fought  before  the  police  could  force  their  way  in  through  the 
crowd  around  the  combatants.  In  one  of  these  Heenan,  driven 
to  desperation  bv  the  mob  which  surrounded  him,  attackiHi 
Sayers's  atten<lants.  This  was  nothing  more  than  an  efTort  to 
get  elbow-room,  but  it  created  much  feeling  at  the  time. 

Finally  the  referee  returned  and  once  more  ordered  the  men 
to  cease  hostilities.  Heenan  showed  that  he  was  still  in  fine 
physical  shape  by  jumping  the  roi)es  and  running  nearly  all  of 
the  way  to  the  railroad  station.  He  was  plainly  in  far  better 
shape  than  Savers,  who  was  about  <lon(-  for  at  the  end.  Tlv' 
Americans  liaile(l  the  fiulit  as  a  great  \  ictury  for  tlie  Benicia 
boy.  and  claimed  tliat  llie  j  Towd  brok(^  into  the  ring  to  save  the 
Knglishman  when  inevitalile  d(  I'eat  stared  him  in  t''e  face.  The 
referee  later  decided  the  battle  a  draw,  ami  belt-  were  ijivcn  to 
each  man,  fac-siuiiles  of  the  original  championship  belt,  the 
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money  being  raised  by  popular  subscription.  The  contest  lasted 
2  hours  and  20  minutefl.   Thus  ended  the  great  international 

twttle. 

Tom  Sayers  retired  from  the  ring,  leaving  his  championship 
belt  for  competition. 

The  belt  went  to  Sam  Hurst  in  1860;  but  in  the  following 
3oar  Jem  Mace  defeated  Hurst.  Mace  then  fought  two  bouU 
with  Tom  King,  losing  the  second;  but,  since  £jng  refused  a 
third  match,  Mace  again  claimed  the  title. 

Jem  Mace  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  figures  in  ring  his- 
tory. He  was  a  violinist  and  a  gypsy  ))y  taste,  but  became  a 
boxer  at  fairs.  His  sensitive  and  inuiginative  nature  made  him 
seem  a  coward  in  early  fights ;  but  he  fought  his  way  to  a  place 
among  the  first  pugilists  of  the  time.  From  1862,  when  he  de- 
feated Tom  King  in  a  gruelling  fight,  until  1872,  when  he  fought 
a  draw  with  J.  Cobum  in  this  country,  he  was  either  champion 
or  claimant. 

Joe  Wormald  had  the  belt  for  defeating  Marsden  in  1865; 
but  Wormald  forfeited  to  Mace.  Mace  and  Joe  Goss  fought  a 
draw  in  1866,  both  claiming  the  title.  Joe  Wormald  claimed  the 
championship  in  1867,  and  the  same  year  Jem  Mace  and  E. 
Baldwin  fought  a  draw  for  the  title  in  this  country.  Wormald 
and  Baldwin  also  drew  in  America,  and  McCook  and  T.  Allen 
fought  here  for  the  championship.  Jem  Mace  finally  secured 
the  undisputed  title  when  he  defeated  T.  Allen  in  America  in 
1870.  J.  Cobum  drew  with  Mace  during  the  next  year. 

By  his  first  wife  Jem  Mace  had  a  son  who  became  noted  as 
an  itinerant  preacher.  It  so  happened  once  that,  while  Jem  was 
giving  a  boxing  exhibition  in  the  up[)er  hall  of  a  public  building 
at  Brighton,  England,  his  son  was  preaching  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  same  house.  A  mutual  friend  ran  hastily  up  stairs  to  in- 
form the  old  fighter  that,  while  he  was  punching  all  comers  above, 
his  son  was  trying  to  save  sinners  below.  The  elder  ^lace  laughed 
at  the  coincidence  and  replied : 

You  know  the  Mace  family  are  all  great  show  people,  only 
they're  not  all  in  the  same  line.  Tell  the  boy  Td  like  to  see  'im 
when  'is  show  is  over !  " 

The  next  great  eliaiii]ii<)n  found  in  the  annals  of  pufiilism  is 
Paddy  Kyan,  bom  in  Tippejary,  Ireland.  After  him  began  the 
line  of  Irish- American  champions,  and  the  American  champion- 
ship itself. 

John  L.  Sullivan  defeated  TJyan  in  a  Berserker  fi^dit  at  Mis- 
sissippi City  in  1S82,  in  nine  rounds.  In  John  Ti.  Sullivan 
defe  ated  Jake  Kilrain,  who  had  worked  liis  way  to  the  Englisli 
title  bv  drawing  with  Jem  Smith. 
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Sullivan's  downfall  is  thus  recorded  by  one  of  his  admirers. 

^  You  all  remember  the  Bad  fate  of  John  L.  Sullivan  when 
he  went  up  against  Jim  Gorbett  in  1892.  Sullivan  for  10  years 
held  the  enampionship  of  America  against  all  comers  and  con- 
sidered himself  invincible.  He  had  gone  into  the  ring  so  often 
when  hog  fat  and  out  of  trim  that  he  thought  he  could  get  away 
with  Con)ett  without  much  training.  In  fact,  his  work  at  Canoe 
Place  Inn  down  on  Long  Island  was  a  perfect  farce.  He  simply 
laid  off  there  and  guzzled  bottle  after  bottle  of  ale,  right  undn 
the  nose  of  his  ]oatient  trainer,  Phil  Casey,  the  hand-^U  cham- 
pion. When  Sullivan's  closest  friends  suggested  a  little  real 
training,  he  sat  back  and  declared  that  Corbett  was  such  a  pipe 
he  didn't  have  to  be  in  first-class  form  to  win  in  a  few  punches. 
The  night  before  he  left  for  New  Orleans  Sullivan  was  asked 
how  loDg  he  expected  the  fight  would  last. 

" '  Oh,  it  may  go  eight  rounds,  but  no  further/  replied  John, 
who  looked  the  picture  of  confirlence.  Tie  was  at  fat  as  a  prize  ox 
and  as  slow  as  molasses.  He  had  a  pronounced  paunch  and  wa^ 
in  no  shape  to  figlit  a  boy.  Still,  in  his  fat  condition,  all  thou<rht 
that  Sullivan  could  win,  as  he  had  done  so  many  times  before 
undor  simihir  adverse  conditions.  We  all  know  the  result  of  the 
mill.  Sullivan  was  too  heavy  and  slow  to  get  out  of  his  own 
way.  He  never  landed  a  solid  blow  in  the  21  rounds.  He 
came  so  tired  that  he  coiildirt  liold  up  his  arms  in  defence  nnd 
finallv  went  down  in  sections,  Corbett  continuallv  raininjr  blow** 
on  his  jaw  and  Ijody.  Finally  the  big  brewery  borse  (Iropi)ed  wV. 
in  a  lieap,  completely  exhausted,  but  prnetieallv  uninj\l^^.^l.  A*! 
soon  as  be  was  counted  out.  he  got  up  slowly  and  made  a  spfH*ch 
to  the  immense  crowd  nt  the  ringside — an  unusual  thing  for  a 
defeated  champion  to  do." 

The  Albany  Law  Journal  thus  gloated  over  Sullivan's  de- 
feat: 

W'lint  a  satire  on  human  nature  it  isi  that  the  most  celehratrH 
man  in  this  conntrv  for  ten  years  has  hwn  a  prizo-fi'rliter !  X«»t  a 
manly,  generous  athlete  at  that,  but  the  type  of  vulgarity  and  degnnlM- 
tion — a  drunken,  Bodden,  ignorant  brute:  a  wife-boiter;  the  terror  of 
IMaoeable  citizens;  a  frreat,  hulking  Goliath,  who  gained  univeruil  noto- 
riety and  three  lnin<ired  tliousand  dolhirs  (which  he  squandered  in 
riotouB  debauchery)  hy  terrifying  and  Inatin;;  smaller  men.  and  who 
on  the  first  occasion  when  hr  met  anythinj^'  like  an  appr<»aoh  to  his 
gigantic  thews  went  down  like  a  child  and  bluhl)ered  like  a  habv. 
Such  was  and  is  John  L.  Sullivan,  a  much  greater  celebrity  in  the 
estimation  of  the  press  and  the  public  than  the  pure  poet  or  t!ie  lofty 
political  moralist.  Probably  neither  of  the  latter  earned  in  all  his  life 
80  much  money  as  this  wretched  f<dlow  threw  awav  in  ten  vears; 
probably  neither  of  them  haa  left  much  more  than  the  genth  inun  " 
who  trounced  him  netted  for  the  hour's  work  of  beating  him.  HHiat  a 
people  we  are^  to  have  given  mm  to  the  dethroned  champioa  fQt  lea 
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nuButM*  exhibition  of  his  phenomenal  prowess  than  we  pay  to  the  chief 
justice  for  the  labor  of  a  year!  What  a  people  we  are,  at  whose 
demand  the  prfss  all<»ts  four  times  the  space  to  news  of  a  lioxing  content 
between  two  j^huliutors,  neither  uf  whom  could  ^uiii  admittance  into 
any  decent  society,  not  to  say  into  any  cultivated  houitehold  in  the 
land,  than  it  bestows  upon  the  immortal  singing  of  the  poet  or  the 
wise  and  elevated  teachings  of  the  political  moralist  I  Even  among 
the  fair  sex,  we  fear,  Mr.  Curtis,  who  was  the  very  type  of  peraomu 
elegance,  nuist  have  given  place  to  "  handsome  gentleman  Jim.** 

Prize-ring  Receipts.  A  review  of  the  amounts  won  by 
English  and  American  pngilists  from  the  beginnings  of  prize- 
ring  histor}'  shows  a  steady  remarkable  growth.  The  very  first 
contest  of  whose  stakes  we  have  a  reliable  record  is  that  fought 
between  Jack  Broaghton  and  Jack  Slack  in  1750  for  £300,  or 
$1000,  a  side.  This  was  an  enormons  sum  for  those  days.  Slack 
never  afterward  fought  for  more  than  100  guineas  a  side,  or  a 
little  over  (500. 

It  was  100  guineas  that  Slack  lost,  together  with  the  cham- 
pionship of  England,  when  he  was  defeateid  by  Bill  Stevens  the 
Nailer. 

The  Nailer,  as  champion,  met  George  Meggs  of  Bristol  for 
$1000  a  side  in  1761,  but  he  never  was  backed  again,  as  he  was 
known  to  have  sold  out  to  Meggs.  Meggs  fought  twice  with 
George  Wilson,  the  first  time  for  $500  and  the  second  for  $1000. 
Bill  Darts,  who  flourished  from  1764  to  1769,  had  several 
matches,  including  those  with  Tom  Juchan,  Tom  Doggett,  the 
West  Country  Bargeman,  Tom  Swansey,  "Death'*  Oliver,  one 
of  Broughton's  best  pupils,  Peter  Corcoran,  and  Tom  Lyons ;  but 
the  stake  was  never  more  than  $500  except  in  the  match  with 
Lyons,  the  Waterman,  when  it  was  $1000  a  side.  Darts,  by  the 
way,  sold  out  to  Corcoran  for  $500.  Coming  to  the  time  of  Tom 
Johnson,  from  1787  to  1790,  there  are  to  be  found  statements 
that  that  champion  was  backed  for  $3000  against  Mike  Ryan, 
which  he  won,  and  against "  Big  Ben Ryan  for  $5000,  but  Ryan 
forfeited.  There  is  little  to  corroborate  the  assertion  regarding 
the  size  of  the  stakes  in  those  events.  It  is  fairly  safe  to  writ? 
them  down  as  exaggerations.  This  is  especially  to  be  seen  when 
it  is  known  that  wnen  Johnson  and  Ben  Byan  were  afterward 
matched  for  $2500  a  side,  the  amount  was  considered  to  be  mar- 
vellously high. 

Looking  over  the  histories  of  Dan  Mendoza,  John  Jackson, 
Jem  Belcher,  Henry  Pearee,  and  John  Gully,  who  were  England's 
successive  champions  during  the  period  between  1793  and  1805, 
there  can  be  found  mention  of  stakes  as  low  w  £20,  but  none 
above  £200,  with  the  exception  of  that  in  the  match  betweq^,^^ 
Pran  e  and  Belcher,  which  was  500  guineas  a  side.  Tom  Qah» 
Molyneaux,  and  Tom  Sprinfif  came  along,  and  this  cATOf/^ 
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Jem  Ward  6  time  (1825),  and  wc  hear  of  no  stake  of  more  than 
$1000  until  the  match  hetween  Ward  and  Cannon,  when  $2500 
a  side  was  posted.  This  contest  created  unusual  excitement,  we 
are  told,  not  only  on  account  of  the  celebrity  of  the  men,  hut 
also  hecause  of  ''the  large  stakes.^  The  great  Bendigo  had 
many  battles  for  from  $50  to  $1000  and  two  for  more  than  the 
latter  sum.  One  was  with  Ben  Caunt  for  $1000  a  side,  and  the 
other  was  for  the  same  stakes  against  Tom  Paddock.  This  brings 
us  to  1844  up  to  18G0,  and  thereafter  $1000  a  side  appears  to  be 
a  more  frequent  thing,  but  Paddock  and  Ben  Caunt,  Harry 
Broome,  Bill  Perry,  the  "Tipton  Slasher,'*  and  Nat  Langham, 
who  followed  Paddock,  each  fought  for  $500  a  side  and  less. 

Now  we  come  to  Tom  Sayers's  time.  The  famous  pugilist 
engaged  in  many  battles,  more  than  have  been  chronicled,  but 
he  never  fought  for  more  than  -$500  a  side  excepting  four  t.nios, 
and  $250  was  his  wlioh'  prize  more  than  once.  The  five  excep- 
tions alluded  to  were  his  contests  with  the  "  Tipton  Slaslier/' 
Bill  Benjamin  (twice),  and  John  C.  TTeenan,  when  the  stakes 
were  $2UU0  a  side,  and  one  with  Bob  Brettle,  when  Sayers  put  up 
$2000  to  Brettle's  $1000. 

After  Sayers's  time  the  championship  stakes  became  $1000  a 
side,  as  a  rule,  for  a  time,  and  then  began  to  grow,  though 
slowly.  Jem  "Nface  fought  Tom  Allen  at  Kennerville,  near  New 
Orleans,  for  $5000,  in  1870,  though  Mace  and  Joe  Coburn  fought 
for  only  $2000  a  year  later,  and  Mace  and  Ned  O'Baldwin  were 
matched  for  $2000.  The  latter  match  was  prevented  by  the  au- 
thorities. 

Tom  Hyer  and  Yankee  Sullivan  were  the  first  pair  to  fight 
for  as  much  as  $5000  a  side,  and  that  prize  was  duplicated  but 
once  before  pugilists  who  are  famous  to-day  became  known. 
That  was  in  the  match  between  Tom  King  and  John  C.  Hcenan. 

In  America  there  was  a  time  when  even  th&  great  Jack  Demp- 
sey  did  not  refuse  to  fight  for  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars.  John 
L.  Sullivan  in  his  earlv  career,  when  he  was  reallv  at  his  best. 
re<'eivcd  only  $50  for  beating  Steve  Tavlor  at  Harrv  llilTs  old 
sporting  resort  in  18S1,  The  same  year  Sullivan  got  $750  for 
knocking  John  Flood  out  in  eight  rounds  in  that  memorable 
fight  on  a  barge  in  the  Hudson  river.  Sullivan  thought  he  was 
the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived  when  he  flashed  the  coin  around 
town  that  night. 

Compare  these  sums  with  the  purse  of  $25,000  raised  for  the 
last  fight  in  which  Sullivan  engaged,  when  he  was  defeated  bv 
J.  J.  Corbett.  That  was  at  New  Orleans  in  1802.  This  together 
with  a  wager  of  $10,000  was  considered  enormous  in  those  daya. 
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When  Johnson  whipped  Burns  in  AiiHtralia  in  tlio  winter  of 
1009  for  a  $35,000  purse,  of  which  Burns  rcceivea  $:i<),000,  it  is 
claimed  the  gro.<.s  receipts  were  nearly  $150,000,  although  Tro- 
niotor  Mcintosh  never  gave  out  the  otTicial  fi'iuros.  Next  to  this 
affair  the  Corhett-McCoy  fake  fl^^lit  in  ^fadison  S(|uare  (Janlen 
is  supposed  to  have  drawn  the  higgest  gate  money,  hut  there  is 
Jouht  even  ahout  that.  While  it  is  generally  thought  that  $75,000 
was  taken  in  at  the  hox  offices,  it  is  stated  i>enii-oHicially  that 
$57,006  was  the  real  amount. 

Before  this  affair,  the  largest  purse  ever  fought  for  in  this 
country  was  $()0,T15,  the  result  of  the  first  Oans-Xelson  hattle 
al  (Joldfield,  Nevada.  Jeffries  and  Sharkey  ff)Ught  for  $(17,000 
at  Coney  Ishmd,  while  JefT  and  Fitzsinuiioiis  niixed  it  up  for 
$G3,000'at  the  same  ])laee.  Corhett  and  Jeirric^  drew  $r.->.340 
in  Frisco,  a  record  for  the  Earth(|uake  C!ty,  where  other  fights 
liave  drawn  hig  ni<>n«  v,  as  follows:  XiOson-Britt  (190.*))  ^rlS,- 
311:  Gans-Britt,  $:^(i,"o00;  Britt-Young  Corhett,  $;i'.\-2r,(; :  Jef- 
fries-Fitzsimmons,  $;M,800;  JetTries-lJuldin.  $31,187;  Britt- 
Xelson  (U)04),  $20,000;  Burns-Squires,  $-i5,t>50 ;  Johnson- 
Ketchel,  $17,000;  0'Brien-Fitzsimnu)ns,  $1(),107;  Youn^  Cor- 
hett-Xelson  (1904),  $1G,407;  Young  Corbett-Nelsou  (1905), 
$11,3G8. 

In  Xew  Y^ork  City  under  the  Ilorlon  law  Corhett  and  Sharkey 
dnnv  $48,000  at  the  Lenox  A.  C.  Fitzsimmons  and  Uuhlin 
fought  for  $45,000  in  Madison  Square  (Jarden.  Sharkey  and 
Uuhlin  proved  a  magnet  for  $40,ooo  at  Conev  Island,  while 
Sharkey  and  >rerov  drew  $37,000  at  the  Lenox  A.  C.  The  Jef- 
friea-Corbett  battle  at  the  Island  netted  $35,000,  and  the  :Mc- 
fiovern-Eme  bout  in  the  Garden  j)roduced  $32,000.  Sharkey 
and  Fitzsimmons  attracted  $J5.000.  Mc(iovern  and  Dixou  got 
$24,000,  and  Choynski  and  MeCoy  split  up  $20,000. 

Pugilists,  Female.  Proficiency  with  the  gloves  was  added 
to  the  category  of  ladylike  acquirements  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, as  the  following  instance  will  show: 

Challenge. — I.  Eli/.al>oth  Wilkinson,  of  (  lerkeinvell.  havinjj  had 
Home  \vord»  with  Hannah  ilyliold.  and  r»(juiring  aatisfaotioii,  do  invite 
her  to  meet  me  upon  the  stage,  and  box  me  for  three  guineas;  each 
woman  holding  haif-a-crown  in  each  hand,  and  the  first  woman  that 
drops  the  money  to  lose  the  battle. 

Amour  proprv  coiilfl,  of  roiirse,  not  nllow  so  s|>erific  a  chal- 
lenge to  pass  unheeded;  so  we  finfl  acccptaiu'e  as  follows: 

I,  Hannah  Htfteld,  of  Newgate  Market,  hearing  of  the  reftolute- 
iie*«s  of  Elizabeth  Wilkinson,  will  not  fail.  (Jod  willing,  to  jrivc  h«»r 
more  blows  than  words,  desiring  liome-thrusts,  and  from  her  no. favor. 
She  may  ezpeet  a  good  thumping. 

■ .  .  -     r  >• 
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Pullman,  an  industrial  suburb  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  Ills., 
to  which  it  was  annexed  in  1889.  It  was  founded  in  1880  bv 
George  Mortimer  Pullman  (1831-18517),  inventor  of  tlie  Pull- 
nian  sleeping-car  (see  Sli:ei'IXO-Cak) ,  who  establislied  here  the 
extensive  works  of  the  Pullman  Palace-Car  Company.  at- 
tempted to  make  it  a  model  town/'  Even  tiie  ])ublic  works 
were  the  property  of  the  Pullman  Palace-Car  Company  and  were 
managed  as  a  business  investment.  But  the  atten<lant  restric- 
tions and  the  high  rate  charged  for  rent,  water,  and  gas  create<l 
great  dissatisfaction.  Nine  years  after  its  erection  the  residents 
voted  in  favor  of  annexation  to  Chicago. 

As  to  the  naming  of  the  town,  tlie  Scrapbook  repeats  an 
amusint;  storv  told  to  its  contributor  bv  Sir  Hiram  Maxim. 

"Most  of  us  here/'  said  Maxim  to  a  party  assembled  in  his 
home  at  Norwood,  London,  have  travelled  in  Pullman-carj«. 
Tlie  Pullman-car  is  built  at  the  town  of  Pullman,  near  Chicago. 
Is  thai  not  so?  Well,  I'll  wager  that  not  one  of  you  can  tell  how 
the  town  of  Pullman  got  its  name." 

"Why,  from  the  inventor  of  the  cars  that  bear  his  name,  of  . 
course,"  re})licd  a  guest. 

Right  as  far  as  you've  gone,*'  said  Sir  Iliram,  "  but  you  are 
only  half  right.  The  town  was  named  after  two  men — Pullman 
and  Manning,  an  engineer  employed  by  Pullman  to  lay  out  the 
town. 

When  it  came  time  to  give  a  name  to  the  new  town,  ^fanning 
went  to  Mr.  Pullman  and  said  he  thought  the  town  should  be 
called  Manningtown,  or  Manning  City,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
as  he.  Manning,  had  done  all  the  work  of  laying  out  the  place, 
and  hence  should  be  thus  honored. 

"MVelV  drawled  Mr.  Pullman,  *you  forget  that  while  the 
town  represents  your  work,  it  also  represents  my  money.  So  I'm 
willing  to  go  Iwfrr^  on  the  glory  of  the  name.  That  is,  we  will 
take  the  first  half  of  my  name  and  the  first  half  of  your  name— 
and  thus  wo  will  both  figure  in  the  town's  name,  which  will  be 
Pull-man/ 

The  story  is  possibly  true  in  its  essentials.  The  name  of  the 
architect  of  Pullman,  however,  was  not  Manning,  but  Solon  S. 
Beman.  The  first  syllable  of  Pullman  and  the  last  syllable  of 
Bcman  would  of  course  furnish  data  for  the  joke. 

Punch  (London),  its  PrecursorB  and  Imitators.  It  is 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  we  should  be  indebted  to  the  psalm- 
singing  days  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  first  English  period- 
ical devoted  to  fun  and  satire.  On  fh<»  8th  of  April,  1652.  under 
the  very  nose  of  his  Highness  the  Protector,  was  published  the 
first  number  of 
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"Mereurius  Democritus,  or  a  true  and  Perfect  Noctnmall* 

rommunicatin«r  many  atran^je  Wonders,  out  of  the  World  in  tin*  Moon, 
the  Antipodes,  Mupr^-land,  Tenebri^,  Fairy-land,  Greenland,  and  other 

adjacent  countries.    l*u})lislied  for 
the  Right  Understanding  of  all  tlic  Mad- merry  People  of  Great  Bedlam." 

The  size  is  the  usual  sma?!  4to  of  the  journals  of  the  period, 
and  its  matter  consists  of  sarcastic  comments  upon  passing 
events,  together  with  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  fictitious  intelli- 
gence,  but  the  wit,  if  wit  it  can  be  called,  is  usually  of  so  gross 
a  nature  that  it  defies  quotation.  As  a  record  of  contemporary 
manners  and  customs,  however,  the  files  of  the  paner  have  their 
value  to  antiquarians.  From  the  following;  it  would  appear  that 
the  rites  of  St.  Valentine  were  not  formerly  confined  to  pen  and 
paper : 

**  A  young  gentlewoman,  casting  licr  apron  over  her  face,  be- 
cause she  should  see  nobody  till  she  came  to  her  sweetheart's 
bedside,  on  Valentine's  mornincr,  was  met  withal  in  the  street 
by  another  spark,  who  claiming  her  for  his  Valentine,  and  offer- 
ing to  salute  her,  she  denied  to  uncover  her  lips,  whereupon 
he  kissed  her  apron,  which  another  seeing  liim,  and  laughing  at 
him,  he  told  liim  he  was  Init  a  fool  to  laugh  at  liim,  for  the 
gentlewoman's  lips  tasted  sweetest  when  strained  through  her 
apron  !  ^'    (Xo.  85.) 

The  editor  appears  to  have  heon  a  madcap  TJovnlist,  nlways 
in  hot  water  on  account  of  his  vile  personalities.  The  pii])li('a- 
tion  was  very  irregular,  and  the  tavcrn-liaunters  were  often  left 
8omo  weeks  without  tlieir  favorite.  At  such  times,  we  gather 
from  the  insinuatif)ns  of  rival  journals  that  Drmocritus  was  in 
durance.  One  fine  day,  liowever,  he  yielded  np  the  ghost  in 
earnest,  and  not  lonir  after  there  eanie  forth  a  little  pamphlet, 
now  of  extreme  rarity,  entitled,  A  Hue  and  Cry  after  Mereu- 
rius  Democritus." 

Pygmies.  At  the  l)eirinnin<,^  of  the  third  hook  of  the  "  Iliad/' 
Homer  alludes  to  the  legendary  conflicts  between  the  pygmies 
and  the  cranes : 

So  when  inrlomfnt  winters  vox  tlio  [tlain 
With  piercing  frosts,  or  thick-dehccmling  rain, 
To  warmer  scenes  the  cranes  imbodied  fly 
With  noise  and  order  through  the  midway  skj; 
To  pyjrmy  nations  wounds  and  death  they  bring 
And  all  the  war  descends  upon  the  wint?. 

Iliad,  III.  5  seq. 

These  pygmies  were  reputed  to  be  alK)ut  13^^  inches  high. 
Their  stature  is  indicated  in  their  name;  for  the  Greek  pygme 
denotes  the  lenirth  of  the  forearm,  from  the  point  of  the  elbow 
to  the  joint  of  the  fist.   Their  abode  is  placed  by  Homer  near 
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liis  fdbulous  and  mystic  ocean.  Later  writers,  more  dclinitc  as 
to  the  locality,  put  tliem  in  the  interior  of  Africa ;  on  towards 
Ethiopia,  near  tlie  sources  of  the  Nile;  wliither  the  cranes  came 
from  the  nortli  to  contend  with  them  for  tlie  product?;  of  the 
earth.  Straho,  witli  an  affectation  of  acruracy,  divides  py^iies 
into  two  classes;  of  which  one  contained  those  wliich  were  three 
Bpans  Jii.irh,  and  the  other,  tliose  which  were  five  spans  hiijh. 
"It  was,"  he  gravelv  states,  ''tlie  former  who  fou^iht  with  the 
cranes."  Oth^r  aiilliors  speak  of  the  iiorthern  py<xmies,  who 
dwelt  near  the  Icixendnry  Thule;  as  well  ns  a  race  of  pyi^ni'cs  in 
Caria,  in  Asia  Minor.  Ovid  and  other  ancient  poets  found  t'»e 
pygmies  suitahle  employment,  or  turned  them  to  account 
playthings  for  tlu'ir  wit.  A  favorite  amusement  with  them  was 
to  contrast  their  i)etty  proportions  with  tlie  huge  and  brawny 
dimensions  of  rciiles. 

Xot  until  KJdl  do  we  come  across  any  verifiahle  allusion  to 
a  pygmy  race.  These  were  a  trihe  of  small  men  called  Kinios. 
said  to  inhahit  ^fadagascar.  They  are  identified  with  the  tril>o 
now  calh<l  Vazimha,  dwelling  in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
that  island.  The  first  hit  of  positive  data  respecting  the  pyemies, 
or  so-called  dwarf-peo})Ies  of  Eastern  Africa,  was  furnished  in 
1870  l)y  the  German  explorer  Georg  August  Sclnvcinfurth.  At 
the  residt  nee  of  Munsa,  the  Monhattu  Kinir.  he  f  »iind  some  in- 
dividual mcmlicrs  of  the  Akka  or  Tikki-Tikki  tribe,  who  so  far 
as  known  arc  the  smallest  people  in  the  world. 

Paul  Du  Chaillu  in  1803  penetrated  into  the  vast  forests  of 
Western  Africa,  and,  after  his  return,  pnhlished  a  hook  entitled 
"The  Gouiitry  of  the  Dwarfs''  fT.ondoii,  1871).  As  was  the 
case  with  his  earlier  hook  *'  Explorations  in  lv|uatorial  Africa,** 
his  account^  were  rcr('iv<'d  with  suspicion,  if  not  open  derision. 
A  review  in  the  (Irapliir  represents  the  cautious  attitude  of 
even  the  friendliest  critics: 

Tlie  first  part  of  tlu*  Uook  reads  very  much  like  most  other  descrip- 
tions of  African  exploration:  l»nt  further  on  Mr.  du  Chiiillu  represents 
himself  as  havinjx  arrived  at  the  country  of  the  dwarfs,  whom  li4 
eonsideni  to  be  identical  with  the  supposed  fabulous  pygmies.  Tbis 
strange  race,  who  average  only  from  four  fwt  to  four  feet  seven  inches 
in  height,  live  a  perfectly  wild  life  in  the  forests  of  etpiatorial  Africa, 
feeding  on  snakes,  rats,  mice,  and  herries.  They  go  entirely  naked, 
and  inhahit  huts  made  liy  hemling  hranches  of  treeH  in  the  shai>e  of  a 
bow,  the  ends  being  pnt*into  the  ground.  The  height  of  the  huts  it 
just  enough  to  keei>  the  head  of  a  man  from  touching  the  roof  when 
he  is  seated.  These  dwarfs  are  very  sliy  of  Indng  seen,  and  hold  no 
communion  with  the  Negro  trihes  al)out  tlieni,  hy  whom  they  are  eallei! 
Obongos.  Truly  we  have  here  a  strange  tale.  VV'e  do  not  know  that 
we  have  any  right  to  doubt  Mr.  du  Chsillu's  word  if  he  means  us  to 
accept  the  hook  as  a  bond  fhJr  narrative  of  what  he  has  himself  seen: 
out  this  19  precisely  tlie  point  as  to  which,  whilst  Teadiqg  it,  we  cannot 
feel  certain. 
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In  1877  Henry  M.  Stanley  discovered  the  Upper  Congo  and 
afterward  explored  the  country.  He  found  this  dwarf  race  in 
Tarious  places.  In  his  more  recent  expedition  from  the  Congo 
to  the  Albert  Xyanza,  he  often  came  across  small  groups  of 
them  scattered  in  the  dense  forests  of  the  Tipper  Aruwimi,  and 
more  to  the  east  on  the  Semeliki  River.  Possibly  the  Paria  in 
the  Somali  country,  who  are  to  be  found  between  the  Oalla  and 
Somali  tribes,  should  here  be  noticed  as  belonging  to  the  same 
dwarfish  race. 

Thus,  then,  we  see  that  a  primitive  people,  characterized  by 
a  stature  below  the  avera<xe  mefliiim  liei^ht,  are  to  be  found 
scattered  all  over  ecjiiatorial  Africa,  from  the  west  coast  to 
Somali  land  in  the  east,  and  from  the  regions  south  of  T^ake 
Tchad  down  to  the  southern  conthieuces  of  the  Con<ro.  Thev 
arc  nowhere  found  in  a  coherent  body  or  nation,  with  fixed  places 
of  residence  and  commanded  by  a  chief.  They  form  small 
t^roups  in  the  midst  of  or  in  close  proximity  to  more  powerful 
or  more  intelligent  negro  tribes,  who  regard  ilu-ni  as  littU^  l)etter 
than  slaves.  They  are  allowed  to  live  on  condition  that  they 
hunt  deer  in  the  bush  and  fish  in  the  rivers  for  their  ni!i>ters, 
or  kill  the  elepliant,  whose  ivory  they  are  forbidden  to  scM.  rhey 
are  .said  by  all  trav(  Hers  to  he  expert  hunters,  though  they  have 
no  firearms;  their  onlv  wcajxjus  are  bows  and  arrows  and  spears. 
Wild  animals  are  also  caught  by  them  in  nets,  corrals,  and  pit- 
falls. They  are  exceedingly  cUn'(  r  in  the  arts  and  devices  that 
appertain  more  es|)ecially  to  primitive  and  uncultivated  races, 
and  show  great  fortitude  in  wrestling  with  the  natural  dilB- 
(  ulties  offered  in  a  wild  country  like  their  own,  by  both  man  and 
beast. 

As  to  the  average  stature  attained  by  these  people,  there  is 
much  discrepancy  in  tlie  accounts  furnished  jjy  travellers  who 
have  seen  them  in  their  native  haunts.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  ol)tain 
exact  data.  I)r.  Oskar  T/miz,  one  of  the  most  recent  of  these 
travellers,  tells  us  that  the  ])yginies  are  t  xreedingly  shv  and 
tim  d,  and  in  order  to  make  obsi  rvations  I  had  to  catch  them 
as  best  T  could,  hunting  them  down  like  wild  aninuils.  Once 
caught,  however,  they  soon  become  tractable,  es])ecijil1y  when  they 
see  they  are  in  the  hands  of  a  white  man,  and  not  in  those  of  a 
slave  dealer;  a  few  presents  in  the  shape  of  beads,  cloth,  or — 
what  is  still  more  pi-eeious  on  the  \\'e<tern  coast — salt,  will 
make  them  sutlicicntly  friendly  to  allow  <d'  a  yard  measure  being 
applied  to  their  person.  They  are  m.ghty  glad,  however,  when 
the  operation  is  over,  and  run  away  most  nimbi  v.  The  smallest 
man  of  ripe  years  I  ever  came  across  among  the  Abongos  f»tood 
four  feet  three  inches  from  the  Lrrf)iind  '* 

Stanley  saw  one  not  quite  four  feet  iiigh,  another  four  feet 
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four  inches,  and  a  grown  girl  of  about  Beventeen  years  of  age 
who  was  half  an  inch 'short  of  three  feet.  The  latter  may  hafs 
been  an  exception,  although  the  women  are  proportionally 
smaller  than  the  men. 

The  pygmies  of  Schweinf  urth,  whose  real  existence  has  giyen 
rise  to  so  many  fables,  call  themselves  Akkas.  The  territory  oc- 
cupied by  them  is  of  considerable  extent,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
3  degrees  north  latitude  and  25  degrees  east  longitude.  At  the 
time  of  the  explorer's  visit  they  numbered  nine  distinct  tribes, 
each  having  its  own  chief.  Schweinfurth  passed  through  the 
country  of  the  Niam-Niams,  and  penetrated  to  that  of  the 
Monbuttos.  It  was  at  the  court  of  a  native  king  named  Munza 
that  he  discovered  the  dwarf  race.  Munza  maintained  a  little 
colony  of  the  dwarfs,  near  his  royal  residence.  At  that  time  the 
various  tribes  of  Akkas  had  submitted  to  ^roummc^i,  one  of 
^lunza's  vassals,  who  had  come  to  render  homage  1 1  his  ^ove^ei£^n 
at  the  head  of  several  hundred  of  the  pyirmies.  Thus  Schwein- 
furth had  a  good  opportunity  for  studying  them.  In  exchange 
for  on(  of  his  dogs,  he  ol)ta'ne(l  from  Munza  a  young  male  Akka, 
who  died  <ul)sequently  of  dysentery. 

Most  of  the  data  gathered  by  Sehweinfurth  wore  lost  in  a 
fire,  inelutling  measurements  and  notes  which  couUl  not  he  re- 
placed. .Sul»se(juent  travellers,  however,  encountered  some  of  the 
dwarfs.  Munza  having  learned  their  value  as  objects  of  curiosity, 
gave  sonit  of  them  from  time  to  time  to  buyers  of  ivory  who 
visited  him.  Thus  an  individual  of  the  race  reached  Khartoum, 
sent  as  a  present  to  the  (iovernor  of  the  Sou<lan  hv  Kmiii  Hey. 
An  explorer  named  Miani,  following  in  Schweinfurth's  foot- 
steps, finally  arrived  among  the  Monbuttos.  8ueeunil>ing  to  the 
fatigues  of  the  journey,  he  died,  he<|ueathing  to  the  Oeocrraphical 
Society  of  Italy  two  young  Akkas,  whoni  he  had  got  in  exchange 
for  a  dog  and  a  calf.  These  dwarfs,  Tebo  and  Chairallah,  were 
the  ones  adopted  by  Count  Minisalchi. 

Some  anthropologists  were  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Akkas 
were  fakes,  so  to  sj)eak,  and  that  Tebo  and  Chairailah  would 
some  day  attain  to  a  good  size.  Chairailah  died,  but  Tebo  grew 
to  manliood,  and  did  not  jiass  the  stature  of  the  average  pygmy 
as  reported.  His  height  was  four  feet  seven  inches.  The  mean 
stature  of  these  dwarfs  appears  to  be  about  four  feet  four  and 
one-half  inches.  This  reckoning  makes  them  the  smallest  }>eople 
in  the  world,  the  Rushmen  ])erhaps,  but  not  certaiidy,  exce[>ted. 
The  color  of  the  Akkas,  according  to  Schweinfurth,  is  like  that 
of  cofTee  slightly  roasted.  Count  ^liniscalchi  noticed  that  it  was 
darker  in  summer  and  ]>aler  in  winter. 

A  marked  characteristic  of  the  Akkas  is  an  enormous  devel* 
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opment  of  abdomen,  which  causes  the  adults  to  rcsembli  the 
children  of  negroes.  In  the  photographs  of  Teho  and  Chair- 
allah  this  feature  is  most  j)ronouncecl.  The  cliest,  ronipara- 
tively  narrow  above,  is  dilated  btlow  in  order  to  contain  the 
huge  paunch.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  ])eculiarity  is  not  a  true 
race  characteristic,  l)eing  Inrgely  due  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
pygmies  live  and  to  the  (juality  of  their  food.  After  some  weeks 
of  wliolesonu'  diet,  '^rcbo  and  Chairnllah  lost  their  Idg  stomachs. 

The  Akkas  have  sliort  legs  and  very  snuill  hands.  Their 
senses  are  very  acute,  and  Schweinl'urth  speaks  ot'  their  extranr- 
dinary  agility.  The  Monbuttos  say  that  the  little  men  leap 
about  in  the  high  herbage  like  grasshoppers. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Anthropological  Institute,  Prof.  Flower, 
C.  B.,  Director  of  the  Natural  History  ^luseuni,  lmvc  a  descrip- 
tion of  two  skeletons  of  Akkas  obtained  in  the  Monbuttu  country, 
Central  Africa,  by  Eniin  Pasha.  Since  this  diniinutive  tribe  was 
discovered  by  Schweinfurth  in  1870,  they  have  received  con- 
siderable attention  from  various  travellers  and  anthropologists, 
and  general  descriptions  and  movements  of  several  living  indi- 
viduals have  been  published,  but  no  account  of  their  osteoloiricnl 
characters  has  been  given,  and  no  specimens  have  been  submitted 
to  careful  anatomical  examination. 

The  two  skeletons  are  those  of  fully  grown-up  people,  a 
male  and  a  female.  The  evidence  they  afford  entirely  corrobo- 
rates the  view  previously  derived  from  external  measurements, 
that  the  Akkas  are  among  the  sTuallest,  if  not  actually  the 
smallest,  people  upon  the  eartb.  These  skeletons  are  both  of 
them  smaller  than  any  other  normal  skeleton  known,  smaller 
certainly  than  the  smallest  T^u si i man's  skeleton  in  any  museum 
in  this  country,  and  smaller  than  any  out  of  the  twenty-nine 
skeletons  of  the  diminutive  inhabitants  of  the  Andaman  Islands, 
of  which  the  dimensions  have  been  recorded. 

The  height  of  neither  of  them  exceeds  1.210  metres,  or  4 
feet,  while  a  living  female  Akka,  of  whom  £min  Pasha  has  sent 
careful  measurements,  is  only  1.1G4  metres,  or  barely  3  feet  10 
inches.  The  results  previously  obtained  from  the  measure-* 
menta  of  about  half  a  dozen  living  Akkas  are  not  c|uite  so  low  as 
these,  varying  from  1.216  to  1.420  metres,  and  give  an  average 
for  both  sexes  of  1.356,  or  4  feet  6Vj  inches.  But  the  numbers 
meaanred  are  not  sufficient  for  establishing  the  true  average  of 
the  race,  especially  as  it  is  not  certain  that  they  were  all  pure- 
bred examples. 

According  to  Topinard's  list,  there  are  only  two  known  races 
which  have  a  mean  heiprht  below  1.500  metres,  viz.,  the  Ne^rritor 
of  the  Ad^man  Islands  (1.478),  and  the  Bushmen  of  South 
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Africa  (1.404).  Of  the  real  height  of  the  former  we  have  abiind- 
ant  and  exact  evidence,  both  from  living  individuals  and  from 
skeletons,  which  clearly  proves  that  they  considerably  exceed  the 
Akkas  in  stature.  That  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  Bashmen 
there  is  little  doubt. 

Two  other  distinguished  travellers  of  more  recent  date,  B. 
G.  HaHburton  and  Walter  B.  Harris,  brought  home  strange 
accounts  of  a  race  of  dwarfs  in  Morocco,  concerning  whom  the 
Moors  have  preserved  a  mysterious  silence.  For  three  jthousand 
years  it  appears  the  Moors  have  succeeded  in  making  a  secret 
of  the  existence  of  a  race  of  dwar&  in  the  Atlas  Mountains  only 
a  few  hundred  miles  from  the  Mediterranean.  This  secret, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  successfully  kept  till  about 
1890.  Mr.  Halibnrton's  explanation  is  that  the  dwarfs  ha^e 
been  regarded  by  the  Moors  as  holy  men.  A  dwarf  is  called 
^'our  blessed  Lord,''  and  is  looked  upon  as  a  great  saint.  One 
Moor  said  to  Mr.  Haliburton,  It  is  a  sin  to  speak  about  than  I 
to  you.  I  shall  say  nothing.''  Another  said,  *'God  has  seoi 
them  to  us.  We  must  not  talk  about  them."  They  are  believed 
to  bring  good  luck,  and  arc  the  guardians  and  protectors,  like 
the  Palladium  of  the  Trojans,  of  the  towns  in  which  they  live. 
Mr.  Harris's  inquiries,  however,  led  him  to  believe  that  the 
dwarfs  were  not  worshipped  by  the  Moors,  but  that  the  Moorish 
reticence  regarding  them  was  the  remains  of  a  superstition  far 
older  than  any  that  would  exist  in  Mohammedan  times.  He 
differs  also  with  Mr.  Haliburton  as  to  the  religion  of  the  dwarfs, 
holding  them  to  be  Mohammedans,  and  believing  that  they  could  , 
not  have  existed  as  infidels,  surrounded  as  they  have  been  by  ' 
the  most  fanatical  Mohammedan  tril)e3.  i 

"  Upon  the  subject  of  the  worship  of  the  dwarfs  in  Morocco,"  .  | 
says  the  New  York  Times  of  September  28,  1891,  "a  young 
Jew,  now  living  in  Manchester,  but  a  native  of  Morocco,  says 
that  he  lias  often  soon  a  dwarf  who  lived  in  his  native  village, 
and  who  was  looked  on  as  a  groat  saint  and  kissed  on  the  shoul- 
ders hy  the  Moors  as  he  passed  throiiirh  the  streets,  a  salutation 
which  is  an  act  of  reverence.  It  would  appear  that  the  dwarfs 
are  not  only  regarded  as  saints  hnt  as  devils  also.  The  chief  of 
a  company  of  dwarf  acrohats  t!)ok  his  troupe  to  perform  in  a 
village  near  Tirnhuetoo.  The  performance  was  not  a  profitable 
one.  Nobody  came  to  it,  and  not  only  was  this  the  case,  hut  the 
performers  discovered  that  the  entire  village  had  run  awav, 
believing  the  acrobats  to  be  imps  at  play.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  fact  as  to  the  existence  of  dwarf  worship  at  the  present 
time,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  superstition  has  existed  from 
the  most  remote  ages.   Their  picturcti  are  found  upon  Egvptian 
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monuments  of  a  date  lonfr  antecedent  to  any  civilization  in 
Greece.  It  is  the  belief  of  Mr.  Haliburton  that  these  dwarfs 
brought  with  tliom  into  Greece  the  origin  of  much  of  Greek 
mythology.  He  found  many  Greek  superstitions  among  them, 
such  as  tiie  stories  of  the  Styx  and  of  Cadmus.'' 

Northern  China  also  has  its  dwarfs  and  its  legend  concerning 
them.  In  1909  Dr.  William  Edgar  Geil,  of  Dovlestown,  Penn- 
sylvania, returned  from  a  caravan  journey  in  China  that  in- 
volved travelling  along  the  1250  miles  of  the  Great  Wall  (see 
China,  Great  Wall  of).  His  investigations  confirmed  an  old 
Chinese  legend  that  in  the  remote  northern  mountains  there 
lives  and  has  lived  for  seventeen  centuries  a  race  of  hairv 
pygmies.  Ancient  inscriptions  on  the  wall  were  deciphered 
for  him  by  Chinese  scholars.  These  record  the  fact  that* 
whenever  one  of  the  millions  of  laborers  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  wall  was  found  to  have  erred  at  his  task,  he 
was  immediately  buried  alive  in  the  wall  at  the  point 
where  he  had  made  his  mistake.  It  was  about  210  b.c. 
that  a  body  of  workmen,  tired  of  seeing  comrades  and  friends 
transmuted  into  building  material^  fled  with  their  wives  and 
children  into  the  interior,  and  kept  on  until  they  came  to  the 
deep  forest  where  their  descendants  now  live.  Some  of  theni, 
tradition  said,  had  become  demented  because  of  their  frightful 
experiences;  the  rest  had  such  a  hard  fight  for  existence  that 
tbey  deteriorated  physically,  transmitting  dwarfishness  to  their 
present-day  descendants.  The  tradition  is  quite  plausible.  It 
IS  not  at  all  unlikely  that  deserters  from  the  army  of  laborers 
should  have  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  that  the  hardships  of  an 
isolated  life  in  the  wilderness  should  have  had  this  eifect  on 
their  descendants  after  many  generations. 

Python*  There  is  a  legend  that  the  python  was  once  the 
only  poisonous  member  of  the  snake  family.  In  those  days  its 
venom  was  so  fearful  that  it  had  but  to  bite  a  man's  footprint 
in  the  ground  and  the  man,  would  die.  One  day  the  crow  told 
the  python  that  a  man  whose  track  it  had  bitten  had  not  died, 
and  the  I^[^on  in  a  rage  climbed  a  tree  and  e])at  out  all  its 
poison.    Then  the  smuler  snakes  swallowed  it    See  Boa 
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Quail.    It  is  introduced  to  us  as  a  Ijird  of  passage  in  Exodus, 
.\vi.  13.    The  children  of  Israel  wandering  in  the  wilderness 
murmured  at  the  scarcity  of  provisions  and  looked  back  long- 
inirly  upon  the  llesh-pots  of  Egypt.    Then  the  T.ord,  through 
.Moses,  infonned  tlicm  that  they  should  eat  flesh  at  even,  and  in 
the  morninix  be  fiUed  wiih  Itread.    "And  it  came  to  pass  that 
at  even  the  (piails  came  uj)  and  covered  the  camp."    It  must  Iv"* 
added,  liowcvcr,  that  there  lias  been  some  dis|nite  as  to  whethtr 
the  Heljicw  word  used — sclar — .^houhl  he  transhilcd  **  quail.*' 
That  bird,  indeed,  lias  more  than  one  rival  for  the  honor  in 
Hil)lical  criticism.    Of  thc<e,  ^^trange  to  say,  one  is  not  a  hird. 
but  the  locust;  this  was  the  opinion  of  Ludolph.    On  the  other 
hand,  ]{udl)eck  su|)posc(l  that  the  supply  of  food  which  "at  even 
came  up  an<l  covered  tlie  camp,"  was  presented  by  shoals  of  some 
species  of  flying-fish.    The  former  opinion  is  untenable:  the 
latter  is  astonisliingly  al)surd.     All  the  ablest  commentator? 
agree  that  the  selav  was  a  bird,  the  choice  lying  between  the 
katta  or  sand -grouse  and  the  quail. 

It  is  known  that  in  Palestine  and  around  its  borders,  the 
katta  is  astonishingly  abundant.  Whatever  may  be  its  habit- 
during  the  breeding  season,  it  certainly  associates  in  vast  flol.•k^ 
(luring  the  greater  portion  of  the  year;  and,  in  the  stony  dis- 
tricts of  the  country  bevond  Jordan,  it  swarms  in  such  multi- 
tudes  that  plialanx  after  |)halanx  arises  like  dense  clouds  passing 
through  the  sky,  and  vanishing  in  the  distance.  Burckhardt  was 
astounded  by  their  numbers  around  the  precincts  of  Bogra.  He 
thus  graphically  writes:  "The  quantity  of  kattas  here  are 
yond  descrifition ;  the  vlioJe  plain  seemed  sometime!^  fo  rise: 
and,  far  ofT  in  the  air,  they  are  seen  like  large  moving  cloftds," 
In  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  ainong  the  hilly 
districts  of  Edom,  their  numbers  are  excessive;  they  arise  en 
masse  from  the  ground  in  such  dense  array,  that  the  Arahs  often 
l)ring  down  three  or  four  at  a  time,  l>y  hurling  a  heavy  jereed 
among  them.  In  Syria,  according  to  Kussell,  this  bird  is  to  be 
found  the  whole  year  round,  but  in  vast  flocks  chiefly  during 
the  months  of  ^[ay  and  June;  when,  even  in  Northern  Syria, 
the  sweep  of  a  clasp-net  has  been  often  known  to  enclose  and 
hring  down  a  tolerable  load  for  one  of  the  spirited  little  asses 
of  that  region.  The  Turks  are  partial  to  the  flesh  of  this  bird; 
but  it  is  rejected  by  the  Franks  of  Syria,  who  consider  it  dark- 
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rolorcd  and  dry.  Burckhnrdt  is  ptron<x1y  of  opinion  that  the 
katta  and  tho  selav  of  the  Israelites  are  identieal. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  katta  is  not  so  distinctly  a  niif^ratory 
bird  as  the  quail.  In  Egypt  and  Syria,  during  the  month  of 
March,  when  the  wheat  is  ripening,  the  quails  (as  Ilasselquist 
states)  spread  theniselves  over  the  country  in  vast  flocks;  and 
multitudes,  as  in  ancient  days,  arc  caught  hy  means  of  nets,  for 
the  purpose  of  food:  to  say  nothing  of  the  nciessity  of  destroy- 
ing' them  hy  wholesale  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  grain. 
They  thm  pass  northward,  returning  in  the  autumn,  hut  not  in 
such  numhers  as  heforo.  Tlu'y  liave  twit  t-  crossed  the  Mediterra- 
nean— first  into  Asia  Minor,  thence  spreading  through  Southern 
Euroj)e,  and  so  onward;  stK-ondly,  on  their  return,  and  in  each 
journey  not  without  great  slauglitcr.  Here  we  might  cite  au- 
thorities, from  ancient  times  to  the  })resent,  proving  that  the 
migratory  movements  of  the  quail  have  remained  unchanged 
throughout  the  change  of  empires. 

Now,  if  anything  proves  the  quail  to  have  heen  the  selav  of 
the  Israelites,  it  is  tlie  recorded  fact  that  for  a  whole  montli 
six  hundred  thousand  nuirching  men,  with  women  and  children 
in  proportion,  were  suj)plied  with  food  hy  the^e  hirds,  which 
lighted  in  nund>ers  beyond  the  powers  of  calculation,  for  some 
miles,  in  and  around  their  encampment.  '*IIe  rained  flesh  also 
upon  them  as  dust,  and  feathered  fowls  like  as  the  sand  of  the 
sea.'' — Psalm  Ixxviii.  27. 

This  narrative  prepares  ns  for  the  accounts  given  hy  the 
classic  writers  from  Aristotle  to  Pliny,  which  have  Ikhmi  some- 
times deemed  exaggerations.  The  latter,  after  stating  that  im- 
mense liocks,  driven  out  of  their  course  (across  the  Mediterra- 
nenii)  by  adverse  winds,  are  often  swept  into  the  sea,  proceeds 
to  state  that  they  sometimes  settle  on  vessels  in  such  numbers  as 
to  cause  their  sinkin^sf  from  the  overloading  of  the  masts  and 
rigi^ing;  and  this,  he  says,  always  happens  during  the  night. 
Looking  at  the  vessels  as  light  craft  resembling  our  fishing- 
smacks,  plying  along  the  coast,  and  considering  Pliny's  acquaint- 
ance with  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  we  cannot  refuse 
credence  to  this  positive  statement.  Even  in  modem  times,  when 
the  quail  is  less  multitudinous  than  it  was  formerly,  before  the 
destructive  gun  was  known,  the  authentic  accounts  on  record  are 
fuHiciently  startling.  During  the  periodical  flights  of  these  birds 
between  Europe  and  Africa,  and  vice  versa,  the  shores  and 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean  are  replete  with  myriads — Sicily 
swarms  with  them.  Their  autumnal  visit  is  looked  forward  to 
with  great  anxiety,  and  they  there  encounter  wholesale  destruc- 
tion; the  gunt  the  net,  and  the  simplest  missiles  being  all  in 
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nMjuisition.  On  tlic  aniA  of  Naples,  according;  t.)  M()iita<^u,  and 
within  a  cnniparatively  liniitrd  space,  100,000  have  been  counted 
as  the  produce  of  a  singh'  day's  work.  In  tills  manner  we  mitrht 
pass  along  the  Eiiro])can  shores  of  the  ^fediterranean ;  but,  were 
wc  to  do  so,  we  should  be  too  long  delayed  by  the  *^  Tsles  of 
Oreec^e'';  everywhere  a  repetition  of  tlie  same  wliolcsale  destruc- 
tion of  the  quail  is  as  vigorously  carried  on.  According  to  Baron 
de  Tott,  no  country  abounds  in  quails  more  than  the  Criniea. 
During  the  summer  these  birds  are  dispersed  over  the  country: 
but  at  the  approach  of  autumn  they  assemble  together  and  cross 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  southern  coasts,  wheuce  they  afterward 
transport  themselves  to  a  warmer  clinuite:  "The  order  of  this 
migration  is  invariable:  toward  the  end  of  August,  on  a  serene 
day,  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  north  at  sunset,  and  pronu>es 
a  fine  night,  they  repair  to  the  strand,  and  take  their  departure 
at  six  or  seven  in  the  evening,  and  have  fiaislied  a  journ<\v  of 
fiftv  leagues  bv  break  of  dav/'  Thev  alight  exhausted,  and  ni<N»t 
with  the  usual  reception,  thousands  being  taken  alive,  in  addition 
to  those  killed  on  the  spot. 

Quezal,  a  bird  whose  habitat  is  Guatemala  and  coutheru 
Mexico,  adopted  as  the  national  emblem  of  Guatemala,  which 
is  frequently  described  as  the  most  beautiful  bird  in  the  world. 
Its  breast  is  a  brilliant  scarlet,  its  tail,  which  frequently  reache-! 
the  length  of  3  feet,  an  iridescent  green.  It  is  about  the  size  of 
the  common  pigeon.  It  nests  in  holes  in  rotten  trees,  enlarging 
them  with  its  Ijill  to  suital)le  diiiKMisions.  It  prefers  high  alti- 
tudes. Hence  desj)iie  its  early  historical  fame  among  the  Incas, 
it  was  practically  unknown  to  naturalists  until  verv  recently. 
The  few  specimens  which  had  fallen  into  their  hands  had  been 
obtained  from  Indians  who  preserved  the  secret.  In  1S(>0,  how- 
ever, a  collector  visiting  Guatemala,  got  on  the  track  of  the  birdi? 
and  went  up  into  the  mountains,  where  be  shot  several  speci- 
mens.  Since  then  the  secret  has  been  an  ()|)en  one. 

The  (juezal  l)elongs  to  the  family  of  tragons,  the  genus  in- 
cluding 4G  species,  33  of  which  are  American. 

Quinine,  cinchona,  Jesuit's  bark,  and  Peruvian  bark  are 
names  alternately  given  to  the  medicine  extracted  from  the  bark 
of  the  cinchona  tree.  The  word  ^'quinine''  comes  from  the 
native  quxna,  which  the  Peruvian  aborigines  applied  l)oth  to  the 
tree  and  its  bark.  "Cinchona"  is  derived  from  the  name  of 
the  Spanish  discoverer  of  its  medical  qualities,  the  Countess  Ant 
de  Chinchon.  In  163S,  when  her  second  liusband,  Don  Luis 
Geronimo  Fernandez  de  Cabrera  y  Bobadilla,  fourth  Count  of 
Chinchon,  was  Viceroy  of  Peru,  this  lady  was  vwTei\  of  an 
attack  of  fever  by  the  use  of  a  tree-bark.  It  is  said  the  zncdtcine 
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\rap  rcroirnMondtMl  hy  llu-  t'Drregidor  of  Loxa,  wlin  lind  (  xj)e- 
rieiici'd  its  virtues  c'i<rlit  years  earlier.  On  lier  return  to  France 
in  1(>41),  the  countess  took  a  lot  of  tlie  bark  \v!th  lier,  for  the 
purpose  of  distrihutin*:  it  among  the  sick  in  Iut  neighborhood. 
Hence  tree  and  medicine  liave  received  the  scjentific  name  of 
Chinchona  (now  usually  spelled  Cinchona),  which  still  clings 
to  the  thirty-one  .Nprcj  s  of  the  tree,  thougli  the  medicine  is  now 
more  usually  called  <juinine.  For  many  years  the  bark-powder 
was  also  known  to  Furopean  druggists  as  the  couiitess's  powder 
(Pulvis  Contitessff)  and  as  Jesuit's  bark.  The  .Ifsuits  appear 
to  have  dis?eminattM|  a  kfiowledge  of  the  virtues  of  the  bark 
throughout  Europe.  Hut  there  is  also  a  rival  story  that  these 
virtues  were  first  discovenvl  by  a  Jesuit  missioiuiry  in  Peru, 
who,  when  prostrate  with  fever,  was  cured  by  the  administration 
of  the  bark  by  a  South  American  Indian. 

Little  or  nothing  was  scientifically  known  of  the  tree  until 
1739.  La  Condamine  and  Jussieu,  then  on  an  exploring  expedi- 
tion in  South  America,  after  not  a  little  trial,  ol)tained  plants 
for  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris,  but  the  whole  collection 
perished  in  a  storm  at  sea  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  An- 
other century  passed  before  anything  was  done  to  introduce  or 
naturalize  the  tree  in  Europe  or  in  the  eastern  dependencies  of 
Britain,  whence  supplies  iright  be  assured ;  and  this  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  French  chemists  Pelletier  and  Caven- 
ton  had  in  1820  developed  true  quinine  from  the  bark.  The  first 
cinchona-trees  raised  in  Europe  were  some  calisaya-plants  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris,  from  seeds  collected  by  Dr.  Weddell 
in  bis  first  journey  to  Bolivia  in  IR  Ifi.  In  1849  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  made  to  rear  the  plant  in  Algeria.  In  1854  the 
Dutch  government  introduced  it  into  the  island  of  Java,  wdu  re, 
after  many  vicissitudes,  the  cultivation  of  cinchona  plantations 
is  now  fpiite  prosperous.  In  1860,  after  some  unsuccessful 
private  efforts,  the  East  India  Company  fitted  out  an  expedi- 
tion to  obtain  young  trees  from  South  America,  and  as  a  result 
the  government  plantations  in  India  now  contain  severa] 
millions. 

It  may  be  noted  tliat  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  word 
quinine  is  still  unsettled.  The  dictionaries  are  all  at  sea.  No 
one  of  tliem  exactly  agrees  with  the  other.  The  "  Century  Dic- 
tionary dodges  the  difficulty  by  giving  three  pronunciations. 
The  "  Standard '  does  worse  and  gives  five.  Webster  and  Wor- 
cester give  two  each.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  weight  of  dic- 
tionary authority  would  favor,  though  not  insist  on,  the  full 
sound  of  ''q"  in  pronouncing  the  word.  Yet  the  ^'k'^  sound 
is  more  in  consonance  with  etymology.   James  Parton,  in  a 
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biographical  sketch  of  the  Countess  of  Chinchon,  tries  to  give  the 
true  derivation  of  the  word.  lie  finds  that  in  written  language 
tiie  orig-inal  Peruvian  word  was  kina  or  quina,  which  has  the 
sound  of  L  ina,  witli  accent  upon  the  first  syllable,  so  given  botli 
by  the  natives  and  the  Spaniards.  "  Hence,  there  is  a  reason  for 
the  common  En^'lisli  })ronunciation  of  tlie  name  '  kaneen.*  New 
Entrhind  physicians  a])pear  to  prefer  the  strai;:htinrward  method 
of  their  own  language,  and  pronounce  it  as  though  it  were  an 
English  or  Latin  word.  The  reader  may  take  his  choice,  for  the 
dictionaries  sanction  both.  If  etymology  alone  were  considerei^ 
this  evidence  would  settle  for  us  the  'k'  sound  of  the  initial 
letter,  but  it  would  forbid  an  accentuation  of  the  iinal  billable." 
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Rabbit.  In  Australia  the  rabbit  has  bicoino  a  nightmare. 
The  early  coluiiists  whu  brought  it  over  with  them  from  Engbiii  I 
to  make  their  new  settlements  more  liomelike  never  anticipated 
the  awful  re.sult.  Kabbits  have  increased  ami  multiplied  to 
surh  an  extent  that  tbev  have  overspread  the  continent  and  cose 
millions  of  pounds  in  an  unsuicessful  effort  to  subdue  them.  At 
the  age  of  three  months  tlie  doe  brings  forth  her  litter  of  eight 
or  ten.  Thereafter  every  month  she  produics  a  similar  litter. 
There  is  no  winter  spell  of  cold  to  interrujit  her  or  to  kill  otf  the 
young  and  feeble.  The  only  limit  to  rabbit  life  is  the  food 
supply  and  here  bunny  comes  into  c(»m|)cl  it  ion  witli  the  domestic 
sheep,  a  competition  all  the  more  ruinous  liecause  shee])  dislike 
})astures  over  which  he  has  passed.  The  rabbit,  in  short,  would 
easily  have  conquered  the  sheep  if  both  had  been  left  to  their 
f>wii  devices.  But  nuin  came  to  the  resi  ue  of  the  more  useful 
animal.  Panic  measures  were  tried  at  first.  Wholesale  poisoning 
With  pollard  l)aits,  dosed  with  strychnine  or  phosphorus,  only 
served  to  destroy  much  of  the  native  bird  life,  to  devastate  the 
natural  fauna  and  to  leave  the  rabbit  in  triumphant  possession. 
Or  if  he  succumbed  he  had  his  revenge  even  in  death.  The 
carcasses  of  poisoned  rabbits  polluted  the  air  and  attracted 
a  plague  of  Hies  which  carried  the  poison  from  carcass  to  sheep. 
Babbit-proof  fencing  proved  more  efficacious.  The  rabbita  out- 
side of  the  fence  could  be  kept  out,  while  the  rabbits  inside  could 
be  raidiiy  dealt  with.  Within  enclosures  of  15,000  or  1(1,000 
acres  the  rabbity  it  was  found,  could  be  exterminated.  His 
natural  cover  was  cleared  away  and  vigorous  trapping  or  poison- 
ing killed  him  off.  Water  hole  traps  were  especially  effective. 
The  Australian  sheep  farms  lie  mainly  in  dry  country.  Water 
18  a  necessity  to  rabbits  and  water  holes  are  few  and  far  between. 
Such  as  they  are,  the  farmers  carefully  fenced  them  in,  leaving 
little  yards  here  and  there,  however,  whence  access  to  the  water 
could  be  gained.  Here  the  rabbits  could  enter  but  not  emerge. 
Overnight  the  yards  would  be  filled  with  rabbits  which  were 
destroyed  in  the  morning  with  sticks. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  rabbits  could  be  kept  in  check  by 
a  systematic  warfare  on  the  females  only.  With  an  excess  of 
females  the  rabbit  race  might  lose  its  fecundity.  An  experiment 
tried  in  Ireland  seemed  to  falsify  this  reasoning. 

London  Answers  tells  the  story:  ''An  Irish  landlord,  who 
t  mbbit-warren  on  his  estate,  bad  rabbits  trapped,  partiy 
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to  Bupi^ly  the  table^  partly  to  keep  the  tribe  in  chedc  ThA 
traps  would  catch  more  buck  rabbits  than  does,  as  the  male 
wanders  about  more  than  the  female.  While  trapping  was  kept 
up  tlie  rabbits  in  the  warren  were  healthy  and  vigorous.  When 
trapping  was  for  some  reason  stopped  for  a  few  years,  the  rabbits 
decreased  verv  much  in  numbers  and  size/' 

A  parairniph  wliicli  appeared  in  the  London  Lancet  early  in 
1!M*2  would  indicate  that  the  rabbit  pest,  in  Victoria  at  least, 
is  hirircly  unckT  control: 

The  rabbit  industry  in  Victoria  is  stated  to  be  slowly  but 
surely  disap})earin<T.  The  first  export  of  frozen  rabbits  was 
made  in  18{)i,  in  which  year  14,1)28  rabbits  were  sent  to  Kn;:- 
land.  Next  year  the  total  was  431,710.  In  IDOU  the  total 
was  5,G:s,t?24,  and  in  11)05,  10,258,35().  Since  that  year  the 
total  has  irraduallv  declined  till  last  vcar  it  had  come  down 
to  2,841,<;iS  rahluts  exported.  Exporters  and  agriculturists 
alike  are  ])icas('(l  at  this  result.  The  former  have  all  their  avail- 
ahh»  t'nM'/iiii^  ]ihuits  occupied  with  meat  and  butter  and  cheese, 
whih'  ill"  laft<'r  view  the  gradual  extinction  o£  the  rabbit  pest 
with  couijtosure. 

Railway  Altitudes.  The  liiirhest  railway  in  the  world  is 
the  Central  Railway  of  Peru  which  reaches  an  altitude  of  15,865 
feet  and  has  its  hit^diest  railway  station  at  l.*),r)(;.5  feet. 

The  second  hiijhest  line  is  that  from  Antofagasta  in  Chile 
to  Oruro  in  P»olivia  with  the  highest  point  at  an  elevatioTi  of 
15,800  feet  al>(»ve  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Peruvian  railroad 
from  Arcquipa  to  Puno  comes  in  as  a  good  third.  Its  highest 
station  is  Crucero  Alto,  14, ()(»(>  feet. 

The  highest  railway  in  the  United  States  is  the  Argentine 
Central  in  Colorado  reach intr  nn  altitude  of  14.000.  The  next 
in  height  also  belongs  to  Colorado,  viz,,  the  Moffat  Hoad,  11,660 
feet. 

The  hi'rlM'st  railway  in  Europe  is  the  Jungfrau  Railway  in 
Switzerland.  The  Jungfraujoch — the  great  connecting;  wall 
between  tlic  Monch  and  the  Jun<rfrau — is  10,935  feet  above 
sea  level,  4185  feet  higher  than  the  starting  point  of  the  line 
at  tlie  Little  Scheidegg  and  9075  feet  higher  than  Interlaken. 

Railway,  First.  A  coal  mine  is  nothing  but  a  hole  in 
the  ground  cried  William  H.  Vanderbilt  when  Franklin  B. 
Gowen  in  qrging  him  to  come  to  the  finaneial  aid  of  the  Reading 
Railroad  quoted  the  mining  interests  of  that  company  as  a 
valuable  asset. 

Coal  mines,"  retorted  Mr.  Gowen,  *'  produced  the  rail- 

roa<ls." 

Mr.  Uowen's  retort  embodied  a  fact.   The  first  railway  was 
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a  product  of  the  British  coal  mines.  Tn  tlio  oarlv  part  of  the  six- 
teenth centur}'  wooden  rails  were  laid  at  the  collieries  near  New- 
castle upon  Tyne.  More  than  100  years  later  we  lind  them 
described  by  Lord  Keeper  North.  The-  manner  of  the  car- 
riage/' says  this  authority  in  1076,  "  is  by  laying  rails  of  timber 
exactly  straight  and  parallel  and  bulky  carts  are  made  with 
four  rowlets  fittin<]c  tliese  rails^  whereby  the  carriage  is  so  easy 
that  one  horse  will  draw  down  four  or  iive  cauldrons  of  coal," 
f.e.^  from  10.6  to  13.2  tons. 

The  planks  were  of  beech  or  other  wood,  a  few  inches  wide^ 
and  were  fastened  down,  end  to  end,  on  logs  of  wood,  or 
sleepers*'  placed  crosswise  at  intervals  of  2  or  3  feet.  In 
due  time  it  became  the  custom  to  protect  them  with  thin  sheaths 
of  iron,  and  when  iron  wheels  were  introduced  (the  first  being 
used  on  a  wooden  railway  near  Bath  in  1731)  flat  iron  rails  fol- 
lowed as  a  matter  of  course  so  early  as  1738.  Thirty  years 
later  cast  iron  bars  were  made — each  5  feet  long,  4  inches  wide, 
and  1%  inches  thick,  with  holes  for  spikes  to  secure  them  to 
the  wood.  Toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
practice  was  adopted  of  casting  the  rails  with  a  perpendicular 
ledge  on  the  outer  edge  to  prevent  the  wheels  from  leaving  ^e 
track.  Subsequently  the  ledge  was  transferred  to  the  inner  side 
of  theiaiL 

It  was  not  until  1789  that  the  present  type  of  rail  and  car- 
wheel  appeared.  Flanged  rails  and  flat  wheels  were  discarded 
and  the  flange  wbb  tnmsferred  to  the  tire  of  the  wheels.  Mr. 
Jessop  introduced,  at  that  period,  rails  cast  in  lengths  of  15 
feet,  with  the  top  1%  inches  wide.  They  were  of  the  fish  belly 
pattern ;  deeper  in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends.  Aftor  various 
experiments  it  was  found  advisable  to  set  tlio  ends  of  the  rails  in 
cast  iron  chairs,  which  were  bolted  to  the  wooden,  or  stone,  ties, 
and  into  which  the  rail  was  secured  by  a  key  or  wedge.  Cast 
iron,  however,  proved  to  be  too  brittle  for  the  passage  of  heavy 
loads  at  high  rates  of  speed,  and  ai)out  the  year  1820  malleable 
iron  was  substituted,  and  the  lenixth  of  the  rails  was  increased. 

The  idea  of  using  steam  as  a  motive  power  on  the  tram- 
ways in  the  English  colleries  was  first  broached  by  James  Watt 
in  1T84,  when  he  applied  for  a  patent  for  a  steam  carriage. 

In  1S04  Eichard  Trevcthic  built  a  locomotive  engine  which 
was  tried  upon  tlie  ^lerthyr  and  Tydvil  I^iilway,  in  Wales,  and 
which  drew  wagons  containing  ten  tons  of  coal  each,  at  a  rate 
of  five  miles  an  hour.  W.  Hasell  Wilson,  in  his  Railway  His- 
tory," says  that  in  1812  Blenkinsop's  engines  began  running 
between  ^liddleton  colleries  and  l^eeds  (a  distance  of  tliree 
and  ouQ  half  miles) ,  and  continued  in  use  for  several  years. 
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being  the  first  iiistame  uf  the  regular  umplojmeat  of  steam 
locomotives  for  cnniniercial  })iir])()ses. 

It  was  in  1811  tliat  Cleorge  Stej)liensoii's  first  steam  engine 
tlie  Koiket  was  i)la(ed  on  the  Killingworth  I^ailway.  It  drew  30 
tons  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  an  hour  upon  an  incline  of  1  foot  in 
4o0.  Tmprovenients  in  locomotives  followed  gradually.  When 
the  Stockton  and  Darlington  l^ailway  was  opened  for  public  use 
on  Sept.  27,  1825,  one  of  Ste})lienson\s  locomotives  drew  a  train 
composed  of  twenty-two  wagons  tilled  with  passengers,  and 
twelve  wagons  loaded  with  coal,  making  a  total  weight  of  about 
ninety  tons,  including  the  engine  and  tender,  at  an  average 
speed  of  about  five  miles  au  hour,  but  attaining  a  maximum  rate 
of  twelve  miles. 

Railway  Guide,  the  First.  It  was  in  1839  that  George 
Bradshaw  (1801-1853),  a  Manchester  Quaker  and  map  en- 
graver, published  what  is  generally  considered  the  tirst  railway 
time-table.  A  tiny  pamphlet  of  6  pages,  bound  in  green  with 
gilt  lettering,  it  was  merely  a  collection  of  the  monthly  time- 
tal)les  issued  by  the  seven  railway  companies  then  doing  business 
in  England.  Only  4  co])ie8  are  known  to  be  extant,  2  of  them 
being  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 

The  success  of  this  venture  prompted  a  more  ambitious 
effort  In  1840  Bradshaw  brought  out  his  "  Railway  Compan- 
ion/' a  volume  of  38  pages,  including  maps.  This  was  issued 
independently  of  the  time-tables.  Its  publication  was  continued 
for  8  years,  when  it  was  meiged  into  the  Guide.'' 

Early  numbers  of  the  Guides  furnish  curious  reading.  Trains 
are  described  as  "  first  class,"  second  class/'  mixed,"  "  fast,** 
and  ''mail."  Third-class  passengers  might  travel  on  the  roofs 
of  other  cars  or  in  open  wagmis  much  like  the  freight-cars  of 
to-day.  Gentlemen  riding  in  their  own  carriages  were  oharffed 
second-class  fare.  Luggage  was  carried  on  the  car-roofs.  Pas- 
sengers who  chose  the  same  eminence  were  cautioned  to  wear 
overcoats  and  ganze  spectacles.  Tickets  were  called  **  checks 
or  "  passes  seals  bore  numbers  corres])onding  with  the  numV)er 
on  the  ticket;  fares  were  regulated  according  to  the  time  of 
travel,  whether  day  or  night,  and  also  according  to  the  number 
of  passengers  in  a  car. 

The  London  Globe  is  disposed  to  dispute  the  priority  of  Brad- 
shaw. In  the  year  1839,  it  says,  there  were  other  guides  in  exist- 
ence^ which  were  no  less  interesting,  but  which  eventually  died 
out  and  passed  into  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things.  One  of  the 
earliest  was  entitled  "  Lacey's  Railway  Companion  and  Liver- 
\     pool  and  Manchester  Guide."   It  was  a  very  friendly  produc* 
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tioii,  describing  the  scenery  through  wliicli  the  niilvvay  passed, 
"and  jxunling  out  to  the  visitor  at  both  places  all  that  is  inter- 
esting and  necessary  for  business  and  ])leasure."  It  was  ])ul)- 
lished  at  Liverpool,  and  was  on  sale  in  London  as  well  as  in 
the  northern  towns  at  the  price  of  one  shilling.  Though  this 
old  guide  does  not  possess  any  date,  it  contains  advertisements 
for  the  annuals  and  almanacs  for  1835,  which  provides  a  clue  a^ 
to  the  time  of  its  origin  and  shows  it  to  be  probably  the  first 
railway  guide  ever  published.  As  there  were  only  some  twelve 
trains  starting  daily,  they  did  not  occupy  much  space,  and  the 
guide  was  expanded  to  seventy-six  pages  by  a  description  of  the 
cost  and  construction  of  the  line. 

Railway  King.  This  title,  whidi  in  the  United  States  has 
been  more  or  less  generally  bestowed  upon  various  successive 
magnates  of  railroad  enterprise, — to  wit,  upon  Jay  (Jould,  Com- 
modore Vanderbilt,  and  E.  H.  Harriman — originated  in  Eng- 
land and  was  applied  to  George  Hudson  (1800-LSTi).  He 
began  life  as  apprentice  to  a  linen-draper  in  York,  and  carried 
on  the  business  with  such  success  as  to  accumulate  a  small  for- 
tune which  was  increased  by  a  bequest  from  a  distant  relative. 
In  1828  he  began  investing  in  North  Midland  Eailway  shares, 
fii  1839  he  addressed  a  meeting  of  the  company  held  at  Leeds, 
advocating  many  important  alterations  in  the  system  of  man- 
aging the  railway,  and  concluding  a  remarkable  speech  by  offer- 
ing to  guaranteiB  double  the  dividend  the  shareholders  were 
then  receiving  if  the  alterations  he  proposed  were  adopted.  His 
sp(Kch  had  its  effect.  Hudson  was  made  chairman  of  a  committee 
of  shareholders,  which  ended  by  dismissing  all  the  directors  and 
appointing  Hudson  himself  chairman  and  virtual  dictator  of 
the  company.  Under  his  management,  the  shares  gradually 
T08C  from  £70  discount  to  £120  premiums,  a  record  unprece- 
dented in  those  days.  Hudson  next  amalgamated  the  North 
Midland  with  other  lines;  and,  undoubtedly,  by  his  system  of 
amalgamation  with  neighboring  companies,  he  considerably  ex- 
tended the  accommodation  to  the  public,  besides  effecting  a  con- 
isiderable  saving  in  the  working  of  the  line.  Nor  did  he  neglect 
his  own  interests.  In  one  transaction  he  is  said  to  have  cleared, 
in  a  single  day,  £100,000!  He  was  also  elected  M.P.  for 
Sunderland  and  twice  Lord  Mayor  of  York;  was  appointed 
Deputy- Lieutenant  of  Durham;  and  magistrate  of  the  East  and 
North  Ridings  of  York,  and  of  Durham. 

In  1810  his  methods  became  the  subject  of  a  parliamentary 
examination,  which  resulted  in  his  downfall.  The  particular 
transaction  which  brought  him  to  grief  occurred  in  1815.  As 
(hairman  and  trustee  of  the  \orth  Midhmd  Kailwav.  reputed  l)y 
that  company  to  purchase  shares  in  the  Great  Nortli  of  England  google 
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Bail  way  for  the  benefit  of  the  company,  he  had  sold  to  his  con- 
stituents a  large  number  of  shares  at  a  considerable  advance  upon 
the  market  price.  He  used  the  money  of  the  company  to  make 
the  purchase,  and  put  upwards  of  £8000  into  his  own  pocket,  as 
his  premium  upon  the  transaction.  The  parliamentary  com* 
mittee,  after  a  patient  investigation,  decided  that  the  sum 
charged  by  Mr.  Hudson  for  these  shares  ought  to  be  reduced 
to  the  sum  he  actually  paid  for  them,  and  that  the  difference 
must  be  repaid  with  interest. 

Hudson  liiniself  was  far  from  imagining  that  he  had  done 
any  wrong.  He  was  }il)solutely  staggered  by  the  result  of  the 
])arlianiciitary  inquiry  :  It  is  not  my  wish/'  said  he,  in  his  pub- 
lished dcfcMice,  to  impugn  the  reasoning  or  (piestion  the  con- 
clusion of  the  committee;  hut  I  niiist  be  allowed  to  state  that 
I  his  ojnfiion  of  the  posilion  uliicli  I  oa  upird  in  conncclion  uilh 
the  cow  pan  1/  is  one  now  presented  to  tnjf  niind  for  the  first  time. 
.  .  1  never  thought  myself  restrained  from  entering  into  per- 
sonal engagements  either  with  the  company  or  with  others,  by 
reason  of  the  position  1  stood  in  towards  the  company,  any  more 
than  if  1  had  l)('en  an  ordinary  proprietor.  .  .  It  is  im possible 
for  me  to  adopt  the  conclusion  at  tvhicli  the  coitt  inittee  have 
arrived,  for,  as  far  as  my  own  view  of  nuj  posidoti  is  concerned, 
that  conclusion  is  incorrect.  .  .  I  care  nothing  for  pecuniary 
considerations  in  this  matter.  I  must  pursue  the  course  which 
my  own  feelings  and  jutli^niciit  point  out  to  be  correct  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  I  lind  myself  placed — circuntstancc.< 
to  me  of  a  fnost  painful  nature;  but  in  which  I  Jtave  become 
involved  uilh  out  the  slightest  idea  on  my  part  thai  1  was  doing 
ani/thing  deserving  of  reprehension/' 

The  niusl rated  London  Xeus  for  April  11,  1840,  reviewed 
the  whole  subject  in  an  adniiral)le  editorial  article.  It  rightly 
characterized  Hudson's  defence  as  the  most  melancholy  part  of 
tlie  whole  business.  "  \ot  only/'  it  said,  "did  Mr.  Hudson 
make  this  jirofit  out  of  a  comj^any  whose  interests  he  ouirht  t«» 
have  considered  idcniical  with  his  own,  but  when  he  sold  to  the 
com})any  as  j)rinci))al  with  ])rincijjal,  he  charired  it  with  full 
hrokera^n:*,  thouu^h  he  j)aid  none  either  on  his  own  account  or 
tliat  of  the  company;  and  although,  as  a  contemporary  remarks, 
he  made  sundry  other  *  pick  infers  '  for  his  own  private  and  ex- 
(tlusive  benetit.  liut  the  truth  is  that  Mr.  Hudson  is  neither  bet- 
ter nor  worse  than  the  nujrality  of  ISIT).  He  rose  to  wealth  and 
importance  at  an  immoral  period;  he  was  the  creature  of  an  im- 
moral  system;  he  was  wafted  into  fortune  upon  the  wave  of  a 
poj>ular  mania  ;  he  was  elevali'tl  into  the  dictatorship  of  railway 
ispeeulation  in  n?i  unwholesome  ferment  of  popular  cupidity, 
pervading  all  ranks  and  conditions  oX  men:  and,  whatever  6e 
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the  hue  of  the  error  lie  may  have  committed,  it  is  ratlier  too  much 
to  expect  of  him  that  he  sliouhl  be  purer  than  his  time  or  his 
associates.  The  commercial  code  of  1845  was,  as  far  as  railways 
were  concerned,  framed  upon  anything  hut  moral  }>rii)ciplcs. 
The  lust  of  ^ain  blinded  the  eyes  of  men  who,  l)efore  that  j)eriod, 
could  see  clearly  enough  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong, 
lietween  trading  and  gambling,  and  between  h'gitinuite  and  iUe- 
gitimate  speculation.  ^Fen  who  would  liave  s(()nied  to  do  a  (hs- 
honest  act  towards  any  other  real  tangible  living  man,  did  not 
scruple  to  do  acts  against  that  great  abstraction,  the  })ublie, 
which  no  morality  could  justify.  In  the  height  of  the  railway 
mania  it  was  generally  admitted,  that,  ultimately,  some  jtarties 
must  be  losers;  that  the  over-sanguine  or  the  cautious  who  came 
in  last  would  have  to  pay  the  piper  for  all  the  gains  made  by 
those  who  came  in  early ;  but,  as  nobody  knew  who  these  individ- 
uals were,  nobody  eared  about  them  or  scrupled  to  make  an 
immoral  profit  out  of  them.  Mr.  Hudson,  from  the  suj)erior 
magnitude  of  his  transactions,  from  his  superior  talent  in  rail- 
way business,  and  perliaps,  also,  from  his  superior  luck,  became 
the  representative  of  that  system.  He  was  to  wealth  what  the 
queen  is  to  honor — its  fountain;  and  all  who  desired  to  be 
wealthv  without  labor,  and  by  a  mere  turn  of  the  dice  of  For-  • 
tune,  looked  to  him  to  aid  them  in  their  projects." 

Ladv  Dorothv  Nevill,  in  her  "  Reminiscences,"  has  this  note 
upon  the  former  Railway  King:  "  Hudson,  to  whom  Carlyle  once 
alluded  as  the  big  swollen  gambler,  lived  on  to  the  early  seven- 
ties, an  annuity  having  been  purchased  for  his  benefit  by  some 
friends  only  a  few  years  before.  In  his  prosperous  dnvs  the 
'Railway  King'  used  to  entertain  very  lavishly  at  his  house  at 
Albert  Gate.  This  mansion,  together  with  the  one  opposite  to  it, 
was  built  by  Cubitt,  and  the  two  houses  used  to  be  called  the  two 
Qibraltars,  it  being  prophesied  that  they  never  would  or  could 
be  taken.  As  has  been  said,  Mr.  Hudson  soon  falsified  this 
prediction.  The  house  is  now  the  French  Embassy." 

Rattway  Station*  The  largest  railway  station  in  the  world 
is  in  New  York  City, — the  Hudson  Terminal  of  the  Pennsylvania 
road,  between  32d  St.  and  30th  St.  and  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Avenues.  Statisticians  agree  that  it  covers  more  territory  than 
any  other  building  ever  constructed  at  one  time  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  The  Vatican,  the  Tuileries,  the  St.  Petersburg 
Winter  Palace,  are  larger  buildings,  but  they  were  for  centuries 
under  construction.  The  Pennsylvania  station  is  unique,  cover- 
injr.  as  it  does,  eisrht  acres  of  ground,  with  exterior  walls  extend- 
ini(  approximately  one-hnlf  of  a  mile,  all  told,  and  having  been 
erected  iu  less  than  si.";  years'  time. 
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The  area  of  t  he  statiuii  and  yard  is  2S  acres,  aud  in  this  there 
are  16  miles  of  track.  The  storage  tracks  alone  will  hold  386 
cars.  The  length  of  the  21  standing  tracks  at  the  station  is 
21^600  feet.  There  are  11  passenger  platforms,  with  25  baggage 
and  express  elevators.  The  highest  point  of  the  tracks  in  the 
station  is  nine  feet  below  sea  level. 

The  station  building  is  784  feet  long  and  430  feet  wide. 
The  average  height  above  the  street  is  69  feet,  while  the  maxi-  I 
mum  is  153  feet.  The  building  is  lighted  by  about  500  electric 
arcs  and  20,000  incandescents. 

More  than  150,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete  were  required  for 
the  retaining  walls,  foundations,  street  bridging,  and  the  sub- 
structure. There  are  650  columns  supporting  the  station  build- 
ing, and  the  greatest  weight  on  any  one  of  these  is  1658  tons. 

Railways,  Father  of  English.  This  title  has  been  given  to 
Edward  Pease  (1767-1858)  and  forms  the  subtitle  of  a  memo- 
rial edited  by  his  great-grandson:  ''The  Diaries  of  Edward 
Pease,  the  Father  of  English  Railways  "  (London,  1908).  Pease 
was  only  a  projector,  however,  not  an  inventor.  About  1817  he 
became  interested  in  a  scheme  for  constructing  a  tramway  from 
Darlington  to  Stockton.  In  1818  parliamentary  sanction  was  | 
•  sought  for  the  project,  but  the  Duke  of  Cleveland  opposed  it 
because  the  suggested  line  ran  too  close  to  one  of  his  fox-covers, 
and  it  was  not  until  April  19,  1821,  that  a  new  route  received 
the  royal  assent.  Originally  the  cars  were  intended  simply  to 
carry  coal  and  to  be  drawn  by  horses.  In  the  spring  of  18*^1. 
however.  Oeor<re  Stephenson,  then  only  an  engine-wright,  intro- 
duced hiniselt"  to  IVase,  and  convinced  him  of  the  practical  ad- 
vniiintres  of  a  steam  locomotive  riiniiiii^^  on  rails,  for  men.  ani- 
mals, nnd  freight.  Steidienson  ha<l  already  built  an  engino  at 
Killingworlh  ;  he  now,  with  Pease's  linancial  assistance.  l)e^in 
a  new  one.  destined  to  be  the  first  engine  used  on  the  Sttn-kton 
and  Darlington  railway,  wliicii  in  its  turn  was  the  tirst  line 
ever  bnilt  in  (Jreat  Britain.  The  first  rail  was  laid  on  May  '2.*?, 
1823.  The  line  was  o})ened  for  tratlic  on  Septenilu-r  '.^T.  1S'.?5. 
and  at  onci^  proved  a  success.  The  Stephenson  engine  now  ix,cu- 
pies  a  pedestal  at  Darlington  Station. 

Railways,  Miniature.    In  the  Tnited  States  in  IDIO  there 
were  1 180  railwavs.    Of  tluve  ISO  were  S  miles  or  less  in  leiifrth, 
40  had  rights  of  way  over  only  0  miles,  while  ]>erhaj)s  were 
limited  to  10  miles.    In  the  first  grou])  are  included  8  only  one  ' 
mile  long  from  terminus  to  terminus,  1!)  with  *2  miles,  and  t^o  on  j 
until  yon  reach  29  giants  with  8  miles  to  their  credit.  ' 

One  mil(^  is  the  length  of  the  Indiana  and  Xorthern  Railn^ad  > 
that  comicctb  Myier  with  South  Beud^  Ind.  It  has  been  iii  oper- 
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ation  since  1891,  and  is  a  vest-pocket  corporation  of  a  flourishing 
sorty  having  no  funded  or  other  debts.  Small  as  it  is,  it  is  of 
considerable  importance  as  a  belt  line,  for  it  is  the  connecting 
link  between  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  the  Grand 
Trunk  Western,  the  Yandalia,  the  Michigan  Central,  and  the 
Central  Indiana  and  Southern  railroads.  All  the  stock  is  held 
by  a  manufacturing  corporation  of  South  Bend.  Ijast  year  it 
paid  $5000  in  dividends,  its  net  earnings  being  $7000. 

Every  part  of  the  country  furnishes  specimens  of  these 
dwarf  roads.  They  are  found  in  mining  districts,  where  their 
services  are  often  invaluable;  they  make  things  convenient  for 
visitors  to  scenic  sections;  they  are  the  handy  helpers  around 
industrial  plants  and  terminal  centres;  they  clinib  muuntainn 
that  would  be  impossible  otherwise  to  tiie  averaijfe  <'itizeii. 

England  boasts  of  a  very  remarkable  niiiiinlure  railroad  at 
Katon,  the  eountrv-sent  of  the  Duke  of  Westuiiiister.  It  was 
built  in  ISOf)  l)y  the  t^randfatber  of  the  present  duke  under  the 
su|)erintendenee  of  Sir  Arthur  HaywcHxl,  for  the  ]»ur|K)se  of 
c'arrying  coal  and  other  supplies  to  Eaton  Hall  from  the  (In'at 
Western  station,  four  miles  away.  It  is  now  used  also  as  a  pas- 
senger line  for  conveying  the  duke's  guests  from  one  })arl  of 
the  estate  to  another.  The  gauge  is  only  tlfteen  iiu  hes,  and  the 
rolling  stoek,  comprising  two  engines  and  half  a  hundred 
trolleys,  wagons,  and  passenger  coaches,  is  constructcc]  on  a 
])roportionate  scale.  The  initial  cost  of  the  railway  was 
£(iOOO,  and  it  is  said  to  be  worked  at  a  weekly  expense  of  £."). 

Rain  Tree.  A  more  or  less  mythical  tree  said  to  flourish 
most  exuberantly  in  Peru.  It  is  thus  described  in  a  Spanish 
paper: 

The  rain  tree  of  Peru  grows  very  large,  is  ricli  in  leaves,  and  is 
call«d  by  the  Indians  tamaicaspi.  It  has  the  power  of  collecting  the 
dampness  of  the  atmosphere  and  condensing  it  into  a  continuous  and 
copious  supply  of  rain. 

In  the  dry  s^'asnn  mIh-h  the  riv<Ms  ar«'  low  and  lln-  iH-at  Lfieat,  the 
tree's  power  of  coniieiising  Heenis  at  tlu-  higliest,  ami  wat»  r  falU  in 
abundance  from  the  leaves  and  oozes  from  the  trunk.  The  water 
spreads  around  in  veritable  rivers,  part  of  whicli  filters  into  the  soil 
and  fertilizt^s  it.  These  rivers  are  canalized  so  as  to  regulate  the  course 
of  the  water. 

It  iH  eHtiuiated  that  one  of  the  Peruvian  rain  trees  will  on  the 
average  yield  nine  gallons  of  water  per  diem.  In  a  field  of  an  area 
of  one  kilometre  square — ^tbat  is,  :J250  feet  each  way— (an  be  grown 
10,000  trees,  separated  from  each  other  by  2.*)  metres.  This  jilantation 
prodnr<'s  daily  SS.l.OOO  litres  of  water.  If  we  allow  for  <'va|)oration 
and  infiltration,  we  have  1.'}.").000  litres  or  29,031  gallons  of  rain  for 
distribntion  dail^.  The  rain  tree  can  be  cultivated  with  very  little 
tfoable,  for  it  seems  indifTerent  as  to  the  soil  in  which  it  grows.  The 
tree  increases  rapidly  and  resists  both  extremes  of  climate. 
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All  this,  it  would  now  seem,  is  largely  6r  quite  a  myth.  In 
1905  the  Weatlier  Bureau  at  Washington  examined  into  the  facU 
of  the  ease,  and  detided  that  no  tree  of  the  sort  had  ever  existed. 
In  1911  Henry  Roljertson,  United  States  consul-general  at 
CailaOy  Peru,  dealt  another  blow  at  the  legend.  Urged  by  numer- 
ous inquiries,  he  reported  to  the  government  that  careful  investi- 
gation had  failed  to  locate  any  rain  tree  in  Peru,  where  it  was 
supposed  to  be  especially  abundant.  He  carried  his  scepticism 
60  far  as  to  disbelieve  in  its  existence  anywhere  else.  He  quoted 
eminent  botanical  authorities  in  support  of  his  views.  One  in- 
formant had,  indeed,  written  to  say  that  in  certain  moist  locali- 
ties a  particular  tree  becomes  saturated,  so  to  speak,  and  occa- 
sionally disdiarges  a  small  amount  of  moisture,  too  small, 
however,  to  be  of  any  practical  value  in  arid  lands,  even  if  it 
could  grow  there. 

After  the  consul  reported,  the  Bureau  of  Manufacturers 
asked  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  look  into  the  matter. 
Assistent  Secretery  Hays  replied  that  the  rain-tree  les^nd  is 
centuries  old,  but  has  no  scientific  basis.  Australia  has  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  delusion  and  is  planting  many  alleged  rain  trees. 
They  are  no  more  efficacious  in  condensing  water  than  any 
other  free-growing  tree.  He  quoted  an  English  botenist  to  the 
effect  that  swarms  of  cicadas,  or  locusts,  settle  upon  trees  and 
extract  their  juices,  which  fall  upon  the  ground.  He  offers  thi.< 
as  one  explanation  of  the  myth.   (See  Traveller's  Tree.) 

Rattleanake.  The  rattle  consists  of  a  number  of  bone» 
looking  like  small  knuckle-bones,  securely  fastened  together,  yet 
so  loosely  that  they  make  a  clicking  noise  when  shaken.  These 
grow  on  the  reptile's  teil.  Popular  belief  asserts  that  the  first 
joint,  which  is  always  of  a  darker  color  than  the  others,  takes 
two  years  to  grow,  while  afterward  an  additional  joint  grows 
each  year.  The  rattlesnake  is  spread  pretty  genenJlj  over  the 
North  American  continent,  but  its  chief  habitat  is  Texas.  The 
largest  specimens,  however,  are  found  in  North  Carolina.  The 
Stete  Museum  at  Baleigh  contains  the  largest  rattlesnake, 
mounted,  in  any  collection  in  the  world.  It  measures  G  feet 
11  inches  in  length,  and  11  inches  in  girth.  It  weighs  7  pounds 
and  11  ounces.   There  are  12  rattles. 

Rattlesnakes  are  the  most  sluggish  of  all  the  serpent  tril)e: 
for  the  pufT-adder  of  the  capes,  credited  in  Africa  with  this  pre- 
eminence, is  very  active  when  enrairiMl.  On  the  otluT  hand, 
the  rattlesnake,  excepting  just  after  and  just  hefore  its  winter 
sleep,  only  bites  in  self-defence  and  neMT  ltocs  out  of  it^5  wav  to 
attack  man  or  l>eHst.  Unless  nif)lested  there  is  little  to  fear 
from  him.    Unfortunately,  you  never  can  tell  when  you  are 
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going  to  molest  him,  as  in  coming  down  a  bluJS  or  picking  your 
way  in  a  gully,  you  may  put  your  foot  on  a  rattlesnake.  And 
tlicn  the  terrific  swiftness  of  its  dart !  "  Not  even  the  cobra/* 
says  an  Engl  is)  i  t  ravel  ler^  ''which  I  had  always  considered 
rivalled  the  very  lightning  in  its  movements^ — ^movements  which 
I  defy  any  European  eye  to  follow, — is  quicker  than  the  rattle- 
snake in  that  one  deadly  act.  Yet  to  strike  it  must  ])e  in  a  close 
coil,  its  head  and  neck  being  erect;  it  throws  itself  about  three- 
fourths  of  its  leiii^tli,  supporting  its  weight  entirely  on  its 
tail  part."    Chambers'  Journal,  vol.  40,  p.  G41. 

The  writer  adds  three  remarkable  stories  of  narrow  escapes 
from  enraged  rattlesnakes.  One  man,  who  had  killed  fifty  of  the 
reptiles,  recognized  what  his  foot  touched,  and  without  stopping 
to  look  he  leaped  higher  probably  than  he  had  ever  done  in  his 
life.  Another  man  was  not  so  quick,  and  the  reptile  struck  him 
three  times  with  electric  quickness;  but  his  trousers  and  long 
boots  saved  him.  This  disposes  of  a  fallacy  very  generally  held, 
that  venomous  serpents  will  not  bite  twice  in  succession:  there 
were  the  three  pair  of  fang  marks  quite  plainly  to  be  seen  on  his 
white  trousers."  It  also  confirms  the  fact  that  snake-bites  are 
sometimes  harmless  when  the  sufferer  is  bitten  through  cloth; 
the  poison  is  absorbed  by  the  material  and  never  finds  its  way 
into  the  flesh  at  all.  Our  author's  third  instance  is  of  a  young 
man  who  had  been  bathing  in  the  Kiver  Platte.  On  emerging 
naked  from  the  water,  he  sat  down  on  a  rattlesnake  which  was 
basking  in  the  grass.  Whether  he  sat  upon  the  reptile's  head, 
or  whether  the  creature  was  too  astonished  by  his  sudden  descent, 
can  never  be  known ;  but  certain  it  is  that  the  affrighted  bather 
leaped  up  with  a  shriek,  and  escaped  unhurt. 

The  rattlesnake  has  a  very  unpleasant  smell,  so  powerful 
and  permanent  that  when  it  is  irritated  and  made  to  bite  a  rake 
or  hoe  wielded  with  intent  to  kill,  the  implement  will  retain 
the  odor  for  months.  Once  known  it  is  always  rccof^nizable.  Dr. 
Hamilton  Hoc,  of  London,  owed  his  life  to  his  knowUMl<,^e  of  this 
fact.  Opening  a  box  dirct-ted  to  the  Superintendent  of  the 
/oolo<rical  (ianlcns  in  London,  he  inipriidcnlly  ])iit  bis  hand 
under  the  packing  of  dry  moss  to  see  what  was  there,  lie  touched 
something  alive.  The  smell  tobl  bim  it  was  a  rattb'snake.  Had 
he  pulled  back  his  hand  at  once,  be  would  certainly  have  been 
bitten;  but  he  bad  tbe  presence  of  mind  to  stroke  the  reptile, 
which  allowi'd  hini  gently  to  withdraw  liis  band. 

0\it  on  tbe  prairie  rattlesnakes  have  been  known  to  crawl 
into  tents  and  into  beds  witbin  tbe  tents.  '^Pbis  was  in  search  of 
warmth.  Very  often  they  are  content  sinij)ly  with  crawling  in- 
side.   So  used  are  bume  men  to  this  trait  thai  they  have  been 
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Iviiown  to  sleep  quietly  all  thruugli  the  ]ii;i:^lit  thougli  perfectly 
aware  that  a  rattlesnake  wa.s  within  their  tent  walls.  They 
rolled  themselves  tight  in  their  bedelotlies,  conrHlenr  that  the 
intruder  would  nut  attack  if  it  were  nut  itself  attaeketl,  and  that 
it  would  leave  at  dawn.  In  one  instance  a  man  was  bitten  at 
night.  ]Ie  was  on  the  ])rairie,  and  sleeping  near  his  horse,  which 
was  fastened  hv  a  long  rope  to  a  log  or  stone.  The  horse  broke 
away;  and  the  man,  feeling  after  the  roj)e  in  the  grass,  dis- 
turbed a  rattlesnake,  which  bit  him  on  the  back  of  his  hand. 
He  was  cured  by  a  remedy  which  is  recommended  in  England 
for  snake-bites.  A  friend  cut  with  a  i)enknife  the  skin  round  the 
puncture,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  wound,  and  make  it  bleed:  then 
he  ])ut  a  small  heap  of  gunpowder  on  the  spot,  iguited  it, — do 
pain  attending  this, — and  the  man  Mas  cured. 

The  writer  in  Chambers'  somewhat  rehn  tantly  recommend> 
wliiskey  as  the  surest  antidote  for  rattlesnake  poison.  "I  know 
of  one  case  of  rattlesnake-bite  where  four  hours  elapsed  before 
spirits  could  be  procured:  yet  the  patient  lived.  The  }X)isou 
of  a  snake,  by  some  mysterious  j)otency,  causes  the  blood  to 
coagulate,  and,  we  may  say,  putrefy;  then  the  sufferer  dies.  All 
remedies  seem  to  have  failed  because  they  do  not  act  upon  the 
blood:  now,  whiskey  does  so  act»  A  quart  of  whiskey — neat,  of 
course — is  about  the  quantity  usually  taken;  but  the  cure  is 
effected  directly  the  patient  gets  drunk.  So  long  as  the  venom 
has  the  mastery,  no  amount  of  whiskey  will  affect  the  head;  but 
directly  it  is  conquered,  the  patient  shovrs  signs  of  intoxication, 
and  is  rescued." 

The  first  rattlesnakes  ever  seen  alive  in  England,  certainly 
the  first  kept  for  public  exhibition,  were  a  female  and  her  brood 
presented  in  January.  1819,  to  the  London  Zoological  Society 
by  Captain  Mackenzie  M'Luckie.  On  a  visit  to  Berbitx?  this 
gentleman  had  obtained  a  pair  of  adult  Cascavel  rattlesnakes. 
The  male  effected  its  escape  before  the  case  containing  them  was 
])ut  aboard  shi]).  During  the  homeward  voyage  the  female  pro- 
duced a  brood  of  19  young  ones,  only  8  of  which  survived  in  the 
menagerie. 

Eattlesnakes  were  known  in  colonial  times  in  the  Middle 
States,  but  have  long  since  disappeared.  Toward  the  close  of 
1847  a  case  containing  one  of  these  rarities  was  received  by  Dr. 
Wainewright,  a  former  captain  in  the  British  army  who  for 
ten  years  had  been  a  physician  of  eminence  in  New  York  City. 
The  snake  was  about  five  feet  in  length,  having  twelve  rattles. 
It  was  ( ontained  in  a  box  with  spars  over  the  top.  "  The  doctor 
was  on  his  way  home  from  the  ship  with  the  present,  but  stopped 
^     at  the  Broadway-house  to  show  the  curiosity.    The  company 
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present  seemed  to  enjoy  teasing  and  irritating  the  snake,  while 
the  reptile  kept  whizzing  its  rattle  at  a  furious  rate.  The  box 

was  opened ;  and  now,  there  being  a  fair  field,  the  reptile  kept 
coiling  and  rearing  itself  in  fierce  defiance  of  its  enemies.  This 
display  lasted  some  time;  when  Dr.  Wainewright  touched  the 
snake  a  few  inches  below  the  head,  expecting  that  it  could  not 
bend  its  body  sufficiently  to  bite.  In  a  moment  it  snapped,  and 
inflicted  a  wound  on  tlie  first  joint  of  the  middle  finger  of  the 
right  hand.''  A  superficial  e\(  ision  of  the  part  was  immedi- 
ately made,  the  wound  was  cauterized  with  nitrate  of  sulphur, 
and  a  ligature  was  applied  above  the  wrist.  The  hand  began 
to  swell  immediately,  and  the  j)oison  ])ro'^Messed  rapidly  to  the 
forearm  and  arm.  Hut  no  constitutional  symptoms  seem  to  have 
made  their  appearance  until  it  reached  the  '*  axilla,"  or  armpit; 
when  immediately  the  })ulse  bciran  to  flag;  and,  notwithstandin*; 
the  continual  application  of  stimulants,  the  pulse  never  rallied 
until  about  12  oV-lotk  p.m.,  when  death  put  a  ])erio(l  to  the 
doctors  existence. — Illustrated  London  Xeirs.  Januart/  *2T,  1819. 

Rattlesnakes,  Proposed  Transportation  of.  When  Con- 
tlorcet  in  1790  delivered  his  euh)gy  on  Franklin  before  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  dwelt  upon  the  American's 
ready  wit  and  Socratic  method  of  arixumciit.  As  an  instance, 
he  told  how  Franklin  oiue  remonstrated  with  the  English 
prime  minister  on  the  insulting  practice  of  transporting  crim- 
inals from  the  motherland  to  the  colonies.  The  minister  alleged 
the  necessity  for  ridding  England  of  this  gentry.  "  What  would 
you  say,"  retorted  Franklin,  "if  we  were  to  order  the  expor- 
tation of  rattlesnakes  to  England?''  In  a  foot-note  added  to 
the  Eloge  when  it  was  pul)lished,  C'ondorcet  asserted,  I  have 
often  heard  him  tell  this  storv,  which  has  been  ridiculously 
disfigured  in  our  newspapers."  From  this  source,  and  this 
source  alone,  the  rattlesnake  anecdote  has  crept  into  most  of 
the  biographies  of  Franklin.  At  last,  in  181^8,  i*aul  Leicester 
Ford,  searching  through  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  for  hitherto 
inedited  writings  of  Franklin,  discovered  an  article,  obviously 
from  his  pen,  in  No.  1169,  May  !),  1751.  It  supplied  the 
original  of  the  story  we  have  hitiierto  owed  to  Condoreet's 
French  version,  and  proves  th.it  also  to  have  been  *^  disfigured/' 
The  article  takes  the  form  of  a  letter,  addressed  to  the  Printers 
of  the  Gazette"  and  signed  Americus.*'  It  begins  by  satiric 
reference  to  the  kindness  of  "our  mother  country in  forbid- 
ding "  our  mistaken  Assemblies  "  to  nuike  any  law  for  preventing 
or  discouraging  the  importation  of  convicts  from  Great  Britain, 
on  the  ground  tliat  such  laws  are  against  the  public  utility,  as 
thej  tend  to  prevent  the  improvement  and  well  peopling  of  the  - 
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colonieB.''  Such  a  tender  parental  concern,  Americus  thinka^ 
calls  aloud  for  the  highest  returns  of  gratitude  and  dufy. 
Though  recognizing  that  a  really  adequate  return  is  impossible, 
he  yet  suggests  a  plan  that  may  at  least  show  a  grateful 

disposition. 

**  In  some  of  the  uninhabited  Parts  of  these  Provinces,'*  Ite 

explains,  "  there  are  Numbers  of  these  venemous  Reptiles  we 
rail  Rattle  Snakes;  Felons-convict  from  the  Beginning  of  the 
World :  These,  whenever  we  meet  with  them,  we  put  to  Death, 
by  Virtue  of  an  old  Law,  lliou  shall  bruue  his  Head.  But  as 
this  is  a  sanguinary  Law,  niul  may  seem  too  cniol ;  ami  as  how- 
ever mischievous  those  C'rea lures  are  with  us,  they  may  possibly 
change  their  Natures,  if  they  were  to  change  the  Climate;  I 
would  humbly  pru])ose,  that  this  General  Sentence  of  Death 
changed  for  Trnuspnrlat'wn. 

"  \\\  the  Spring  of  the  Year,  when  they  first  cr?ep  out  of 
their  Hok's,  they  are  feehle,  heavy,  slow,  and  easily  taken;  and 
if  a  small  liounty  were  allowM  per  Head,  some  Thousands  might 
be  collected  annually,  and  iransporfrd  to  Britain.  There  I 
would  proj)ose  to  have  them  carefully  distributed  in  St.  James's 
Park,  in  the  Spring  Gardens,  and  other  IMaces  of  Pleasure  abont 
London;  in  the  (iardens  of  all  the  Xobility  and  (icntry  through- 
out the  Nation;  but  particularly  in  the  (iardens  of  the  Pnv>r 
Ministers,  the  Lords  of  Trade,  and  Members  of  Parliament;  for 
to  them  we  are  most  fuirtuiilnrJy  obliged." 

There  are,  he  acknowledges,  inconveniences  in  the  scheme, 
as  in  all  human  projects.  But  then  there  are  inconveniences 
attendant  even  on  ''that  good  and  wise  Act  of  Parliament  V>y 
virtue  of  which  all  the  New  gates  and  Dungeons  in  Britain  are 
emptied  into  the  colonies."  Let  not  private  interests  obstruct 
public  utility.  "Our  mother  knows  what  is  best  for  us."  She 
may  know  also  how  to  extract  good  from  the  apparent  evil 
return.  "  Mav  not  the  honest  rou«rh  British  Cicntry.  bv  a 
Familiarity  with  these  Reptiles,  learn  to  creep,  and  to  insinuatr. 
and  to  slaver,  and  to  wr\(j(jle  into  Place  (ami  pcrha])s  to  poison 
such  as  stand  in  their  Way)  (Qualities  of  no  small  Advantage  to 
Courtiers!  Tn  comparison  of  which  *  Improvement  and  Putdick 
Utility/  what  is  a  Child  now  and  then  kill'd  by  their  venomous 
Bite,    ...    or  even  a  favourite  Lap-Dog  f  " 

In  short,  rattlesnakes  seem  the  most  suitable  returns  for 
the  Human  Serpents  sent  us  by  our  Mother-Country."  Indeed 
she  will  have  the  advantage  of  us.  She  will  reap  equal  benefits 
without  equal  risk.  "  For  the  Rattlesnake  gives  Warning  before 
he  attempts  his  Miscliief,  which  the  Convict  does  not.'' 

Rata.   Man  is  the  master  or  the  destroyer  of  all  animals 
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except  the  rodents.  Mammoth  and  cave-bear  disappeared  before 
his  arrows  in  the  stone  age.  The  aurochs  has  gone ;  the  buffalo 
is  well-nigh  extinct;  the  lion  and  the  elephant  must  follow.  The 
tiger  and  the  leopard  see  their  kindred  domesticated  as  cats; 
the  wolf's  cousin  has  been  tamed  into  doghood.  But  still  the  rab- 
bits of  Australia  continue  in  active  and  disastrous  revolt;  traps, 
ferrets,  and  poison  still  fall  to  make  head  against  the  rats  and 
mice  <^  Europe  and  America.  Babbits^  however,  begin  to  show 
signs  of  exhaustion^  even  in  Australia.  There  remain  then 
among  all  warm-blooded  creatures  only  two  that  are  really 
dominant,  successful,  increasing  in  numbers  and  rango,  able 
to  maintain  themselves  anywhere  in  the  world  against  all  rivals. 
These  two  are  man  and  the  rat.  The  genus  homo  and  the 
genus  mu8  go  everywhere  and  eat  everything.  They  are  th » 
two  creatures  that  dwell  in  houses  and  travel  in  ships.  Eacli 
drives  its  other  rivals  to  the  wall;  but  neither,  exeept  loeall- 
and  for  brief  jjeriods,  has  ever  come  near  to  extermiiiai iiig  tlic 
other.  Civilized  man  has  foufjht  the  common  rat  for  two  hun- 
dred years,  and  the  battle  is  still  drawn. 

Sou tl ley,  in  "The  Doctor,"  says:  Wheresoever  man  goes,  "Rat 
follows,  or  accompanies  him.  Town  or  country  is  equally  agree- 
able to  him.  He  enters  upon  your  house  as  a  tenant  at  will  (his 
own,  not  yours),  works  out  for  himself  a  covered  way  in  your 
walls,  ascends  by  it  from  one  story  to  another,  and  leaving  you 
the  larger  apartments,  takes  ])ossession  of  the  space  between 
floor  and  ceiling,  as  an  entresol  for  himself.  There  he  has  his 
parlies,  and  his  revels,  and  his  gallopades  (merry  ones  they 
are),  when  you  would  be  asleep  if  it  were  not  for  the  spirit  with 
whidi  the  youth  and  belles  of  liat-laiid  keep  up  the  ball  over 
vour  head.'' 

Moreover,  whatever  man  does,  rat  always  takes  a  share  in  the 
proceedings.  Whether  it  be  building  a  ship,  erecting  a  church, 
digging  a  grave,  plougbintr  a  field,  storing  a  pantry,  takinix  a 
journey,  or  planting  a  distant  colony,  rat  is  sure  to  have  some- 
thing to  do  in  the  matter;  man  and  his  gear  cannot  be  trans- 
ported from  ])lace  to  ])lace  without  him. 

How  is  it  that  rats  know  when  a  house  is  about  to  fall,  or 
a  ship  to  sink  ? 

As  with  nations  so  with  rats.  One  tribe  comes  and  dis- 
possesses another.  Look  at  England.  The  rats  that  infested 
Saxon  larders  in  Alfred's  reign,  that  squealed  behind  the  wain- 
scots when  Cromwell's  Ironsides  were  harrying  royalist  mansions, 
that  disturbed  the  sleep  of  the  last  of  the  Stiiarts,  were  a  hardy 
black  species  now  almost  extinc  t.  Like  the  Hed  ^fen  in  presence 
of  the  PalefaceS;  tliey  have  been  forced  to  retire  before  the  Nor- 
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wegian  rat,  sometimes  despitefully  styled  the  HanoTerian  ra^ 

which  is  brown  in  color,  larger  in  size,  fienor  in  diq>osition. 
Oespite  name  and  nickname,  the  latter  did  not  come  from 
Norway  and  they  did  come  before  the  Hanoverian  succei;sioiL 
It  is  now  believed  that  this  rat  was  night  to  England  from 
India  and  Persia  in  1727.  By  1750  the  breed  liad  made  its  way 
to  France,  and  its  progress  over  Europe  after  that  was  rapid. 

No  donbt,  when  the  brown  lat  had  once  set  foot  in  En^and, 
he  treated  his  weaker  brother,  and  predecessor,  the  black  imt 
much  as  the  Stnart  dynasty  was  treated  by  the  House  of  Han- 
over. But  then  the  black  rat  himself  is  fabled  to  have  come 
with  the  Normans  and  to  have  witnessed  a  prior  change  of 
dynasty.  He  still  abounds  in  Normandy  and  he  survives  iu 
Wales,  where  be  is  known  as  the  French  rat,  and  in  other  por- 
tions of  Great  Britain, — even  in  England  and  even  in  London. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Tower,  in  Whi thread  s  breweiy,  and 
in  the  Whitechapel  sugar  refineries,  he  still  holds  his  own. 
Knowing  his  individual  weakness,  he  knows  also  that  in  union 
there  is  strength.  Acting  in  masses  the  black  lats  attadc  the 
brown  ones  as  fearlessly  as  a  flight  of  swallows  attack  a  hawk. 
If,  however,  an  equal  number  of  the  two  breeds  are  placed  to- 
gether in  a  cage  without  food,  the  chances  are  that  all  the  black 
rats  will  have  disappeared  before  morning;  while,  if  they  have 
been  well  fed,  the  brown  giants  will  invariahly  cat  off  the  long 
and  (lolicatt;  ears  of  their  little  hrethren,  just  as  a  gourmand 
after  a  substantial  meal  titillates  satiety  with  a  wafer  biscuit. 

To  return  to  the  Hanoverian  legend.  That  eecentrie  English 
naturalist  Charles  Walcrton,  unconipruniising  .Jacohite  and 
lionian  Catholic,  who  was  accustomed  to  sui)ply  his  own  table 
with  fish  shot  hy  his  own  how  and  arrows,  made  war  upon  no 
other  living  heing  save  the  rat,  the  Hanoverian  rat  as  ho  calls 
him.  In  one  of  his  "  Essays  in  Natural  History  "  (Loudon, 
1850),  he  says: 

Thourrli  I  am  not  aware  that  tluTo  arc  any  minutes  in  the  zoo- 
h)f?ical  arcliivoa  of  this  country  whicli  point  out  to  us  the  precise  time 
at  which  this  insatiate  and  mischievous  little  brute  Urt»t  appeared 
among  ub,  still  there  is  a  tradition  current  in  this  part  of  the  country 
(Yorkshire)  that  it  actually  came  over  in  the  same  ship  which  con- 
veyed the  new  dynasty  to  these  shores.  My  father,  who  was  of  the  fir^t 
order  of  field  naturalists,  was  always  positive  upon  this  y>oint.  and  he 
maintained  hrmly  that  it  did  accompany  the  House  of  Uanover  in  ito 
emigration  from  ISermany^  to  England. 

Having  thus  given  the  little  brute"  a  bad  name,  ho  perti- 
naciously hunts  him  throufrh  the  two  volumes  of  his  EssaVP. 
He  does  more;  for.  on  nrconni  <»f  his  M'hi.irirism,  the  rat  is  the 
only  wild  animal  banislicd  forever  from  Waterton  Hall,  that 
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lm])})y  home  fur  all  oiIum-  luwls  of  the  air  and  beasts  of  the  field 
against  which  ganiekt'e])i'rs  wage  war  as  verniiii. 

On  his  return  home  from  his  famous  wanderings  in  South 
America,  Waterton  found  the  hall  so  infested  with 'rats  that 
nothing  was  safe  from  them.  But  having  canght  a  fine  specinion 
of  the  "Hanoverian"  in  a  "harmless  trap/'  he  carefully 
smeared  him  over  with  tar  and  let  him  depart.  'J'his  astonished 
and  highly-scented  animal  immediately  scoured  all  the  rat- 
passages,  and  thus  imj)regnatcd  them  with  the  odor  most  otTen- 
sive  to  his  hrethren,  who  tied  by  hundreds  in  the  night  across 
the  narrow  portion  of  the  lake,  and  were  no  more  seen. 

The  rapid  spread  of  the  rat  is  due  to  the  fearlessness  with 
which  he  will  follow  man  and  his  commissariat  wherever  he 
goes.  Scarcely  a  ship  leaves  a  port  for  a  distant  voyage  hut 
it  takes  in  its  complement  of  rats  as  regularly  as  the  passengers,  . 
and  in  this  manner  the  destructive  little  animal  has  not  only 
distributed  himself  over  the  entire  globe,  but,  like  an  enterpris- 
ing traveller,  continually  passes  from  one  country  to  another. 
The  colony  of  four-footed  depredators,  which  ships  itself  free 
of  expense,  makes,  for  instance,  a  voyage  to  Calcutta,  whence 
many  of  the  body  will  again  go  to  sea,  and  land  perhaps  at  some 
uninhabited  island  where  the  vessel  may  have  touched  for  water. 
In  this  manner  many  a  hoary  old  wanderer  has  circumnavigated 
the  globe  oftener  than  Captain  Cook,  and  set  his  paws  on  twenty 
different  shores.  The  rat-catcher  to  the  East  India  Company 
has  often  destroyed  as  many  as  five  hundred  in  a  ship  newly 
arrived  from  Calcutta.  The  genuine  ship-rat  is  a  more  delicate 
animal  than  the  brown  rat,  and  has  so  strong  a  resemblance  to 
the  old  Norman  breed  that  one  cannot  help  thinking  they  are 
intimately  related.  The  same  Rnc  large  car,  sharp  nose,  long  tail, 
dark  fur,  and  small  size  characterize  both,  and  a  like  antipathy 
exists  between  them  and  the  Norwegian  species.  It  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  find  distinct  colonics  of  the  two  kinds  in 
the  same  ship — the  one  confining  itself  to  the  stem,  the  other 
to  the  stern,  of  the  vessel.  The  same  arrangement  is  often 
adopted  in  the  warehouses  of  seaports,  the  ship's  company  gener- 
ally locating  themselves  as  near  the  water  as  possible,  and  the 
landsmen  in  the  more  inland  portion  of  the  building. 

When  rats  have  once  found  their  way  into  a  ship,  they  are 
secure  as  long  as  the  cargo  is  on  board,  provided  they  can  com- 
mand the  great  necessary — water.  If  this  is  well  guarded,  they 
will  resort  to  extraordinary  expedients  to  procure  it.  In  a  rainy 
night  they  will  come  on  deck  to  drink,  and  will  even  ascend  the 
rigging  to  sip  the  moisture  which  lies  in  the  folds  of  the  sails. 
When  reduced  to  extremities  they  will  attack  the  spirit-casks,  and 
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get  80  drunk  that  they  are  unable  to  walk  home.  The  land-rat 
vrill^  in  like  manner^  gnaw  the  metal  tubes  which  in  public- 
houses  lead  from  the  spirit-store  to  the  tap»  and  is  as  convivial 
on  these  'occasions  as  his  nautical  relation.  The  entire  race 
have  a  quick  ear  for  running  liquid,  and  they  constantly  eat 
into  leaden  pipes,  and  much  to  their  astonishment  receive  a 
douche-bath  in  consequence.  It  is  without  doubt  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  water  which  causes  them  in  many  cases  to  desert  the 
ship  the  moment  she  touches  the  shore.  On  such  occasions  they 
get,  if  possible,  dry-footed  to  land,  which  they  generally  accom- 
plish by  passing  in  Indian  file  along  the  mooring-rope,  though, 
if  no  other  passage  is  provided  for  them,  they  will  not  hesitate 
to  swim.  In  the  same  manner  they  board  ships  from  the  shore ; 
and  so  well  are  their  invading  habits  known  to  sailors,  that 
it  is  common  upon  coining  into  port  to  fill  up  the  hawser  holes, 
or  else  to  run  the  mooring-cable  through  a  broom,  the  projecting 
twigs  of  which  effectually  stop  the  ingress  of  these  nautic-sil 
quadrupeds.  Their  occupancy  of  the  smaller  bird-brcoilin*; 
islands  invariably  ends  in  their  driving  away  the  feat  he  red  in- 
habitants, for  they  plunder  the  nests  of  their  egij^s  and  devour 
the  younti^.  'Phe  ])utlins  have  in  this  way  been  compelled  to  relin- 
quish Pulliirs  Ishmd,  off  the  coast  of  ('jcrnarvon. 

The  coninion  brown  rat  may  be  dcseribed  in  the  words  that 
Bacon  applies  to  the  ant,  as  ''a  shrewd  thin2r  in  a  jrardon." 
According  to  William  Cobbett,  rats  select  the  prime  of  the 
dessert — melon-;,  strawberries,  grapes,  and  any  wall-fruit:  and 
though  thev  do  i)ut  taste  of  each,  it  is  not,  as  he  remarks,  verv 
j)leasant  to  eat  after  them.    In  Cobl)ett's  day  they  swarmed  in 
millions  in  the  drains  and  si'wtM's  of  the  Knglish  metropolis. 
Several  causes  have  been  in  ojieration  to  diminish  their  numbers, 
and  in  some  quarters  of  the  town  almost  wholly  to  extinguish 
them.     In  the  first  f)lacc,  the  method  of  Hushing  the  sewers 
ndopted  since  ISllO  is  exceedingly  fatal  to  them.       When  the 
sluices  are  opened,  go  they  must  with  the  rush  of  waters,  and  thev 
may  be  se<*n  shot  out  l)y  hundred  from  the  mouths  of  the  culveri< 
into  the  Thames.  The  fact  that  rats  are  worth  three  shillings  a 
dozen  for  sporting  ])urj)oses  })roves,  however,  the  most  certain 
means  of  tlieir  (b\'^truct ion,  for  it  insures  their  ceaseless  pursuit 
by  the  great  hunter,  man.    The  underground  city  of  sewers  be- 
conit  >  one  vast  hunting-ground,  in  whu  h  men  regularly  gain  a 
livelihood  hy  capturing  them.  Before  entering  the  s\d)terraneous 
world  the  associates  generally  }»lan  wliat  routes  tliey  will  take, 
and  nt  what  ]>oint  they  will  meet,  pnssiblv  with  the  idea  of  driv- 
ing their  j>rey  towards  a  central  sjxti.    Thev  go  in  couples,  each 
man  carrying  a  lighted  candle  with  a  tin  retiector,  a  bag,  a  bieve, 
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and  a 'spade;  the  s[)ade  and  sieve  being  used  for  examining  any 
deposit  which  promises  to  contain  some  article  of  value.  The 
moment  the  rat  sees  the  light  he  runs  along  the  sides  of  the  drain 
just  above  the  line  of  the  sewage  water;  the  men  follow,  and 
s})ee(lily  overtake  tlie  winded  animal,  which  no  sooner  finds  liis 
|)ur>uers  gaining  upon  him  than  he  sets  uj>  a  shrill  squeak,  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  is  seized  with  tiie  bare  hand  behind  the  cars 
and  deposited  in  the  bag.  In  this  manner  a  (h)zen  will  sometimes 
be  captured  in  as  many  minutes.  When  driven  to  bay  at  the  end 
of  a  blind  sewer,  they  will  often  fly  at  the  boots  of  their  pursuers 
in  the  m(»st  determined  manner.'* 

These  vermin  congregate  thickest  in  the  neighborhood  of 
slaughter-houses  or  other  places  where  food  is  most  plentiful. 
They  are  frequently  found  sitting  in  clusters  on  the  ledge 
formed  liy  the  invert  of  the  sewers.  As  scavengers  of  drains  they 
nndoubt<'dly  do  some  service,  a  small  set-ofT,  liowever,  for  the 
mischief  they  ])cri)etrate  in  destroying  the  brickwork  of  the 
sewers  nii<l  thus  constructing  lateral  cessj»o<>ls,  the  contents 
of  whi(  h  ]>ermeate  the  ground  and  lilter  into  the  sewers.  In 
making  these  excavations,  moreover,  they  invariably  transfer  the 
earth  to  the  main  sewers  and  form  obstructions  to  the  flow. 
The  aceumulations  of  their  paw-work  have  regidarly  to  be 
removed  in  small  trucks  constructed  for  the  purf)ose.  and,  if  this 
precaution  were  not  taken,  they  would  in  a  few  years  entirely 
destroy  the  vast  system  of  sul)terranean  culverts  la!)oriously  con- 
structed at  an  ex})ense  of  millions  of  dollars.  The  pipe-drains 
with  smo*)th  barrels,  which  the  rat's  tooth  cannot  touch,  alone 
baffle  him;  indeed,  the  rapid  flow  of  water  in  their  narrow 
channel  prevents  his  even  maintaining  his  foothold  in  them. 

Mr.  Jesse  relates  an  anec<lote,  communicated  to  him  by  a 
Sussex  clerg}'man,  which  tends  to  prove  that  the  old  English 
rat  at  least  shows  a. consideration  and  care  for  its  elders  on  the 
march  which  is  worthy  of  human  philanthropy.  "  Walking 
out  in  some  meadows  one  eveningy  he  observed  a  great  number  of 
rats  migrating  from  one  place  to  another.  He  stood  perfectly 
still,  and  the  whole  assemblage  passed  close  to  him.  His  astonish- 
ment, however,  was  great  when  he  saw  amongst  tiie  number  an 
old  blind  rat,  which  held  a  piece  of  stick  at  one  end  in  its 
mouth,  while  another  had  hold  of  the  other  end  of  it,  and  thus 
conducted  its  blind  companion."  A  kindred  circumstance  was 
witnessed  in  1757  by  Mr.  Purdew,  a  surgeon's  mate  on  board 
the  Lancaster.  Lying  awake  one  evening  in  his  berths  he  saw 
a  lat  enter,  look  cautiously  round,  and  retire.  He  soon  re- 
turned leading  a  second  rat,  who  appeared  to  be  blind,  by  the 
ear.  A  third  rat  joined  them  shortly  afterwards,  and  assis 
the  original  conductor  in  picking  up  fragments  of  biscuii 
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placing  them  before  their  infirm  parenty  as  the  blind  old  patii* 
arch  was  supposed  to  be.  It  is  only  when  tormented  by  hunger 
tJiat  they  appear  to  lose  their  fellow-feeling  and  to  piey  upon  one 
another. 

The  sagacity  of  the  rat  in  the  pursuit  of  food  is  so  great,  that 
we  almost  wonder  at  the  small  amount  of  its  cerebral  develop- 
ment. Indeed  he  is  so  cunnings  and  works  occasionally  with 
such  human  ingenuity,  that  accounts  which  are  perfectly  correct 
are  sometimes  received  as  mere  fables.  Incredible  as  the  story 
may  appear  of  their  removing  hens'  ^ggs  by  one  fellow  lying  on  * 
his  back  and  grasping  tightly  his  ovoid  burden  with  lus  fore- 
paws,  whilst  his  comrades  drag  him  away  by  the  tail,  we  have 
no  reason  to  disbelieve  it,  knowing  as  we  do  that  they  will  carry 
eggs  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  a  hoase,  lifting  them  from 
stair  to  stair,  the  first  rat  pusning  them  up  on  its  hind  and 
the  second  lifting  them  with  its  fore  legs.  They  will  extivct 
•  tbe  cotton  from  a  flask  of  Florence  oil,  dii)ping  in  their  long 
tails,  and  repeating  the  manoeuvre  until  they  have  consumed 
every  drop.  J^umps  of  sugar  have  ]>een  found  in  deep  drawers 
at  a  distance  of  thirty  feet  from  the  place  where  the  petiy- 
larceiiy  was  committed;  and  a  writer  saw  a  rat  mount  a  table 
on  which  a  drum  of  figs  was  j)hice(l,  and  straightway  tip  it  over, 
scattering  its  contents  on  the  ih>or  beneath,  where  a  S(t)re  of  his 
expectant  brethren  sat  wa.cliin*^  for  tlie  windfall.  Jlis  instimt 
is  no  less  sliown  in  the  selection  of  suitable  food.  He  attacks  the 
portion  of  the  elephant's  tusks  that  abound  with  animal  oil.  in 
j)reference  to  that  which  contains  j)h()>i)hate  of  lime,  antl  the 
rat-gnawn  ivor}'  is  selected  by  the  turner  as  lit  ted  for  bil  hard- 
balls  and  other  articles  where  the  qualities  of  elasticity  and 
trans{)arency  are  required.  Thus  the  tooth-print  of  this  little 
animal  serves  as  a  distinjxuishing  mark  of  excellence  in  a  precious 
material  devoted  to  the  decorative  arts.  The  rat  doe-s  not  confine 
himself  to  inert  substances;  when  he  is  hard  })ressed  for  food  he 
will  attack  any  thing  weaker  than  himself.  Frogs,  Cioldsmilh 
says,  had  been  introduced  into  Ireland  some  consideraole  time 
l»efore  the  brown  rat,  and  had  multi]tlie(l  abundantly,  but  they 
were  j)ursue(l  in  their  marshes  bv  this  indefatifrable  hunter, 
and  eaten  clean  from  off  the  Emerald  Isle.  He  does  not  scru])le 
to  assault  domestic  poultry;  though  a  rat  which  attempted  to 
capture  the  chicken  of  a  game  fowl  was  killed  by  the  mother 
with  beak  and  spur  in  the  course  of  twelve  minutes.  The  hen 
seized  it  by  the  neck,  sliook  it  violently,  put  out  an  eye,  aiul 
plainly  showed  that  the  fowl  would  be  the  more  powerful  of  the 
two  if  it  were  equally  daring. 

**  Poor  rata !  "  writes  Jerome  K.  Jerouie,  "  they  beem  only  to 
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exist  BO  that  cats  and  doi^s  may  gain  credit  for  killing  them,  and 
chemists  make  u  fortune  1j\  inventing  specialties  m  poison  for 
tlieir  destruction.  And  yel  there  is  something  fascinating  about 
them.  There  is  a  weirdness  and  uncanniness  attaching  to  them, 
'^rhey  are  so  cunning  and  strong,  so  terrible  in  their  numbers, 
to  cruel,  so  secret.  They  swarm  in  deserted  houses,  where  the 
broken  casements  hang  rotting  to  the  crumbling  walls,  and 
the  doors  swing  creaking  on  their  rusty  binp-es.  They  know  the 
sinking  ship,  and  leave  her,  no  one  knows  how  or  wliither. 
They  whisper  to  each  otlier  in  tlieir  hiding  ])laces  how  a  doom 
will  fall  upon  the  ball  and  the  groat  name  die  forgotten.  They 
do  fearful  deeds  in  ghastly  charnel  bouses. 

**  Xo  tale  of  horror  is  complete  without  the  rats.  Tn  stories 
of  ghosts  and  murderers,  they  scamper  through  the  echoing 
rooms,  and  the  gnawing  of  their  teeth  is  beard  behind  the  wain- 
scot, and  their  gleaming  eyes  peer  through  the  boles  in  the 
worm-eaten  tapestry,  and  they  scream  in  slirill,  unearthly  note-? 
in  the  dead  of  night,  while  the  moaning  wind  sweeps,  sobs,  round 
the  ruined  turret  towers,  and  passes  wailing  like  a  woman 
through  the  chambers  bare  and  tenant  less. 

"And  dying  prisoners,  in  their  loathsome  dungeons,  see, 
through  the  horrid  gloom,  their  small  red  eyes,  like  glittering 
coals;  hear,  in  the  death-like  silence,  the  rush  of  their  claw- 
like feet,  and  start  up  shrieking  in  the  darkness,  and  watch 
through  the  awful  night. 

"  I  love  to  read  tales  about  rats.  They  make  my  flesh  creep 
so.  I  like  that  tale  of  Bishop  Hatto  and  the  rats.  The  wicked 
bishop^  you  know,  had  ever  80  much  eorn  store<l  in  liis  granaries, 
and  would  not  let  the  starving  people  touch  it,  but,  when  they 
prayed  to  him  for  food,  gathered  them  together  in  his  barn,  and 
then,  shutting  the  doors  on  them,  set  fire  to  the  place  and  burned 
them  all  to  death.  But  next  day  there  came  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  rats,  sent  to  do  judgment  on  him.  Then  Bishop 
Hatto  fled  to  his  strong  tower  in  the  middle  of  the  Rhine  and 
barred  himself  in  and  fancied  lie  was  safe.  But  the  rats  I  they 
swam  the  river,  they  gnawed  their  way  through  the  thick  stone 
walls  and  ate  him  alive  where  he  sat. 
•    "Oh,  it's  a  lovely  tale. 

"  Then  there  is  the  story  of  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  how 
first  he  piped  the  rats  away,  and  afterward,  when  the  mayor 
broke  faith  with  him,  drew  all  the  children  along  with  him  and 
went  into  the  mountain.  What  a  curious  old  legend  that  is !  I 
wonder  what  it  means,  or  has  it  any  meaning  at  all  ?  " 

Rattenfangerhaus,  or  Ratcatcher^s  House,  in  llamein 
(Browning's  Hamlin  Town)  is  fabled  to  be  the  former  residence 
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of  the  Pied  ri|KT.  On  its  side  wall  is  an  inscription  in  Old 
German  to  the  following  effect: 

On  81.  John  and  St.  Paulu  day  1284 
the  26th  of  June  130  children 
l)orn  in  Hameln  were  led  astray 

to  C'alvalry  and  lost  at  Koppon 
l>y  a  Piper  dressed  in  divers  colours. 

The  street  through  which  the  piper  passed  is  called  Bungen- 
Strasse,  or  Drum  Street^  from  the  lucus  a  uon  principle, — ^no 
music  nor  drum  is  allowed  to  be  played  in  it.  For  a  long  time 
the  town  dated  its  public  documents  from  this  calamity,  whidi 
many  early  historians  have  treated  as  an  actual  occurrence. 
Recent  authorities  have  sought  to  rationalize  it  A  dancing 
mania (choreomania)  is  said  to  have  seized  some  young  people 
in  Hameln  who  left  the  town  and  never  returned.  Others  have 
thought  they  have  seen  in  the  legend  a  distorted  recollection 
of  the  Children's  Crusade  (1211).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  rats 
still  abound,  and  all  one  can  say  is  that  the  Pied  Piper,  if  not 
bom  of  a  myth,  was  hardly  so  effective  as  the  poets  make 
believe. 

Similar  stories  are  told  of  other  German  towns.  Baring 
Gould  even  cites  a  kindred  myth  in  Abyssinia,  of  demon  pipers 
named  lladjinji  Madjuji  who,  riding  on  a  goat,  traverse  a  hamlet 
and  hv  their  music  irresistibly  draw  children  after  them  to 
destruction.  P^nglish  readers  are  most  familiar  wuli  linnvning's 
version  of  the  legend  in  ^'  llie  Pied  Piper  of  llamelin,"  which 
he  evidently  found  in  Otto  Melander's  Jocoseria.'' 

►Strange  to  say,  few  Uermans  in  Jlameln  have  ever  heard  of 
Browning's  ])allad.  But,  then,  how  many  Knglisli  readers  have 
heard  of  WolfT's  Kattenfiinger ?  It  is  in  this  last  pm^ni  that 
the  story  of  the  l*i])er  is  told  at  length:  how  he  came  to  Hameln 
and  to  the  wedding  feast,  where  the  guests  were  dancing;  huw 
he  fell  in  love  there  with  Gertrude,  the  Burgomaster's  daughter, 
and  daiiced  with  her;  and  how  he  promised  the  Burgomaster  to 
rid  Hameln  of  its  rats  in  exchange  for  her  hand;  h(»\v  he  j)ijM'(i 
the  rats  to  the  Wescr;  and,  when  he  claimed  Gertrude,  Imw  her 
father  denied  him,  and  of  his  vengeance.  Such  is  the  j»<H*m  of 
Wolff.  And  now  one  may  huy  in  the  shops  little  carved  and 
painted  figures  of  the  Bij)er  and  (Jertrude,  and  rats  in  all  forms. 

Real  Estate.  In  .\mcrica  tlie  Astors  are  preeminent  in  the 
real-estate  field,  if  one  considers  only  intrinsic  value.  The  .\stor 
holdings  in  New  York  City  undoul>tedly  represent  the  most  \alu- 
ahle  land  interests  in  all  the  Ignited  States.  There  is  some 
uncertainty  as  to  which  one  of  the  Astors  is  |)reeminent,  thouirh 
general  opinion  ab^igus  that  distinction  to  Vincent  Astor,  by  a 
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considerable  margin  oyer  his  oousin  the  expatriated  William 
Waldorf  Astor.  In  actual  acreage  even  in  New  York  City  there 
have  been  individuals  who  had  more  extensive  holdings  than 
either/  Miss  Mary  C.  Pinckney,  who  died  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  owned  at  one  period  about  6000  New  York  City  lots, 
probably  the  most  extensive  interest  in  improved  New  York 
City  land  ever  held  by  any  one  person. 

The  greatest  landholder  in  the  United  States,  in  actual  extent 
of  territory  owned,  is  £.  J.  Marshall,  of  Texas.  His  estates  in 
Texas  and  Colorado  comprise  4,000,000  acres,  or  6250  square 
miles,  an  area  greater  by  one-fifth  than  the  entire  State  of 
Connecticut.  Cattle-raising  is  practically  the  only  use  to  which 
Mr.  Marshall  has  put  his  immense  domain,  some  of  the  biggest 
herds  in  the  West  grazing  upon  it.  He  made  his  start  in  a 
modest  way  in  Texas,  combining  cattle-raising  with  banking 
operations  and  real-estate  speculations. 

Reaping-Machine.  At  the  first  Great  Exhibition  held  in 
Hyde  Park,  London,  in  1851,  the  American  exhibit  was  a  notable 
failure.  A  large  space  was  very  imperfectly  filled  with  dis- 
cordant violin  pianos,  excelsior  bedsteads,  artificial  legs,  false 
teeth,  chewing  tobacco  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  india-rubber 
in  various  forms,  pli()t()«^raphs,  rocking-chairs,  and — 

McCormick's  rca|)iiig-nia(  hiiie. 

That  last  entry  redeemed  the  collection.  It  was  one  of  the 
greatest  successes  of  the  whole  exhibition.  The  sensation  it 
created  was  immense.  Very  soon  it  was  Hanked  hy  another  im- 
plernent  of  the  same  sort  on  a  dinVreiit  ]dan,  tlii>  also  the  in- 
vention of  an  American,  Uideon  llussey.  I'Ji^Hi.-li  larmers 
learned,  to  their  astonishment,  that  these  machines  had  heen 
in  use  in  America  for  more  than  fifteen  years  and  were  sold 
there  by  thousands.  Then  a  fresh  sensation  was  produced  hy 
the  discovery  tliat  the  orii^inal  invenlor  was  a  Scotchman  and 
that  the  original  machine  had  long  been  in  use  in  a  remote 
corner  of  the  Land  of  Cakes.  This  is  how  the  Edinburyk 
Review  for  August,  1S.")2.  tells  the  story: 

"A  Scottish  Presbyterian  minister  (the  Hev.  I'atrick  Bell, 
now  minister  of  Carmyllie, in  Forfarshire)  ])uts  together,  in  1825, 
an  adjustment  of  wheels  and  scissor-blades,  so  working  that, 
when  pushed  along  a  corniield,  it  cuts  down  the  grain  as  if  done 
by  han<l,  and  far  more  cheaj)ly  and  expeditiously.  His  brother, 
a  farmer,  improves  upon  and  adopts  this  nuubiue;  and,  for  a 
dozen  successive  years,  em})l()ys  it  in  reaping  his  croj)s.  The 
National  Society  gives  the  inventor  a  prize  of  €50,  but  nuikcs 
little  noise  about  it  :  and  although,  in  ls;U,  si'veral  were  in  o]>er- 
atiou  ia  Forfarshire,  few  of  the  supposccl  wide-awake  Scotch 
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farmen  thought  of  adopting  it;  but  four  of  the  machines  were 
fient  to  Nev  York  from  Dundee.  Thoughtful,  pushing  emi- 
grants^  settlers  in  the  North  American  prairies^  saw,  or  heard, 
or  read  of  these  machines.  The  reaper  was  reconstructed,*  modi- 
fied in  different  ways,  by  ingenious  mechanics,  was  made  by 
thousands  for  the  farmers  beyond  the  American  lakes,  and  i 
obtained  a  deservedly  high  reputation.  Brought  to  London  in  ! 
1851,  the  American  reaping-machine  proved  the  main  attrac- 
tion of  the  United  States  department  of  the  Great  Exhibition. 
Hundreds  of  machines  were  bespoken  by  English  cultivators,  and 
all  the  while  no  one  knew  that  the  original  model  machine  was 
at  the  very  time  quietly  cutting  its  yearly  harvest  on  the  farm 
of  Inch  Michael,  in  the  Carse  of  Cowrie.'' 

The  newspaper  sensation  woke  up  the  Scotch  claimants.  The 
original  Bell  was  disinterred.  Trials  followed  in  which  the 
Scotch  minister's  invention  was  not  badly  worsted. 

In  1853  one  Crosskill,  who  had  purchased  from  Mr.  Bell, 
the  farmer,  his  machine,  and  the  right  to  use  his  name,  won  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society,  and  presented 
it  to  the  inventor,  Patrick  Bell — his  first  reward  after  fifteen 
years. 

Mr.  Bell  himself  was  fully  persuaded  that  printed  or  oral  i 
descriptions  of  his  reaper  had  prompted  the  American  machine. 
This  is  possil)lo  hut  not  prol^able.  At  all  events,  the  American 
machines  difTercd  so  wi'iely  from  the  Scotch  as  to  estahlish  a 
(  laiin  to  ori;^Miialu \ .  Mel/orniiek's  eiittintr  action  was  a  t(x>th- 
cdged  knife  in  lieu  of  Bell's  shears,  and  the  improvement  was 
subsequently  adopted  by  Crostikill.  llussey's,  in  turn,  diilered  ' 
from  McC'ormick's. 

'J'he  })robability  is,  that  in  the  United  States,  as  elsewhere, 
necessity  was  the  mother  of  invention;  that  the  farmers,  having 
no  travellini^  Irishmen  to  depend  on,  were  driven  to  their 
wit's  eml,  to  cut  a  crop  that  ^rrcw  and  rii)ened  with  no  aid  from 
skill,  and  very  little  care,  on  a  viri^in  soil  under  a  burnintj  sun. 
If  Hussey  or  McCormick  heard  that  a  reapini^-machine  had  in^en 
invented  in  Scotland,  that  information  would  be  enough  to  set 
them  to  work. 

Obed  Hussey  obtained  the  patent  for  his  reaping-machine 
in  June,  1833.  Animus  II.  McCormick  secured  his  for  improve- 
ments in  June,  183 1.  From  that  lime  reaping-machine^  had 
become  a  regular  subjec-t  of  im])rovement  and  manufacture  i!i 
the  United  States;  until,  in  iSoO,  tlic  sales  had  amounted  in 
upward  of  twelve  hundred  of  one  patent  only;  and  the  renewal 
of  McCormick's  patent  became  the  subject  of  a  serious  opposi- 
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tiou  and  lemonstTatice,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  an  original 
invention.  Yet  so  ignorant  were  Englishmen  still  of  the  progress 
of  machine-reapiug,  that,  in  South  Australia — ^where,  also,  the 
want  of  hanrest  lahor  was  felt  in  a  manner  unknown  in  the 
mother  country — a  third  kind  of  machine  was  invented,  which 
clipped  off  the  ears  and  threshed  them  out  at  the  same  time 
by  the  moving  power  of  a  horse  pushing  behind,  as  in  Bell's 
machine;  leaving  the  straw  (valueless  there)  to  be  burned  off. 
Says  the  lUusiraled  London  News  in  September,  1856 : 
*^In  1851  our  farmers  were  beginning — not  exceptionally, 
but  as  a  class — to  feci  the  want  of  the  rapid  and  certain  aid  of 
machinery  in  agriculture.  Scotcli  nationality  helped  not  a 
little,  but  there  were  many  dilTiculties  to  be  conquered.  English 
crops  are  heavier,  and  straw  is  more  valuable,  than  in  the 
T'nited  States;  and  we  must  add  that  our  ordinary  farm-laborers 
are  not  so  handy  in  repairing,  or  so  willing  to  use,  nieehanical 
inventions,  as  the  States-men.  Landlords,  as  usual,  came  for- 
ward and  purchased  tlie  machine-reapers:  a<^ricultnral  societies 
t,'a\e  prizes;  Kn^disli  tenant-farmers  hun^c  Ikk  k,  not  without  good 
reason,  as,  for  want  of  attention  to  mechanical  details  or  work- 
manship, many  machines  were  throwij  aside  as  unworkable  after 
one  harvest. 

I5ut  the  lime  had  come  when  the  assistance  of  machine  aid 
in  the  harvest  was  re(juired,  and  a  large  capital  of  money  and 
mechanical  skill  was  thrown  into  the  subject.  The  results  wers 
shown  in  the  KV\val  Agricultural  trials  of  August,  IS.")!),  at  Ro.v- 
led  Lodge,  Essex,  when  the  verdict  of  a  large  body  of  tenant- 
farmers  settled  that  the  heaviest  croj)s  could  be  njost  economi- 
cally cut  hy  the  machine-reaper,  and  the  laborers  whom  a  series 
of  years  have  accustomed  to  the  advantages  of  machinery  ap- 
plauded the  conclusion  of  their  emi)]oyt4*s.  On  this  occasion 
the  machines  cut  at  the  rate  of  about  three  acres  in  four  iiours, 
in  whent-fields  bearing  crops  of  about  forty  bushels  to  the  acre, 
or  more  than  dou!)le  the  average  of  American  crops.  'J'he  first 
prize  was  given  to  CrosskilTs  patent  improvements  of  BelTs 
reaper;  the  second  was  divided  between  Alessrs.  Burgess',  Mc- 
Cormick  and  Dray's  llussey." 

Regiment,  Oldest.  The  Koval  Scots,  familiarly  known  as 
Pontius  Pilate's  15ody -guard,  claims  to  be  the  oldest  regiment 
in  the  world.  It  traces  direct  descent  from  certain  com])anies 
of  adventurous  Scotch  infantry  who  in  1590  aided  Henry  IV, 
f»f  France,  in  his  war  with  the  I^eaguers.  Their  services  were 
retained  by  the  kifigs  of  France  until  th(^  various  companies 
were  in  1633  formed  into  a  regiment  under  command  of  Sir 
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John  Hepburn   ( loOS-KJ^H),  a  famous  Scottisli  soldier  of 
fortune.    It  was  then  called  Le  Kegiment      Hebron,  that  being 
the  nearest  the  French  could  come  to  pronoimcin'j  Ifrphurn.- 
From  the  fact  that  the  Scotcli  companies  above  named  had  been 
raised  and  olhcered  by  the  uliicers  of  the  Clens  d'Armes  F]co>- 
saisses  and  the  (larde  du  Corps  Ecossaisse,  the  rejrinient  cnn 
claim  a  connection  with  those  two  celebrated  corps  and,  through 
them,  with  the  Scottish  Archers  of  the  Guard,  of  whom  we  read 
in  '*Quentin  Durward,"  and  so  back  to  thai  earliest  body  of 
Scottish  soldiers  to  whom  there  is  any  record,     the  four  and 
twenty  armed  Scots  in  whose  fidelity  and  valor  Charles  111, 
King  of  France,  in  882,  so  confidiMl." 

These  claims  to  anticpiity  were  recognized  by  llu*  kings  of 
France,  who  gave  tiicir  Scotch  auxiliaries  the  jirecedence  over 
all  regiments  in  the  service  of  France.  Hence  jealousies  arMse. 
The  J*icardy  regiment  raised  in  15()2  was  csjK'cially  virulent. 
One  of  the  t>llicers  of  the  latter,  in  the  course  of  an  historic:il 
dispute  between  representatives  of  both  regimenUi,  sarcastically 
observed ; 

"  I  suppose  you  will  claim  next  that  you  were  on  duty  at  tlie 
crucifixion." 

"No,"  was  the  smart  retort;  liad  we  l)een  on  duty  at  the 
iSepulchre.  the  holy  body  had  never  left  it.'' 

'J'his  was  a  thrust  at  the  rej)utcd  inetlieicmy  of  Piairdy 
sentinels,  many  of  whom  had  been  reprimanded  for  sleeping  at 
their  ])osts. 

After  the  restoration  of  the  Stuart  monarchy,,  the  Kegiment 
d'llebron  followed  Charles  II  to  England  and  have  remaiDed 
an  integral  part  of  the  British  army  ever  since. 

Republics,  Smallest.  Most  school  histories  and  geogra- 
phies give  credit  to  San  ^farino  (q.r.)  as  the  smallest  and  the 
oldest  republic  in  the  world.  It  is  the  oldest;  hence  it  is  fairly 
evident  that  for  a  long  period  it  was  the  smallest.  That  pre- 
eminence it  lost  in  the  early  seventeenth  century,  when  Goust, 
in  the  lower  Pyrenees,  wns  recognized  as  an  independent  state 
by  France  and  Spain.  San  Marino  has  now,  .is  it  ever  had.  23 
miles  of  territory;  Ooust  has  barely  one  mile.  The  population 
of  the  first  was  in  1910  reckoned  at  about  1000,  of  the  latter 
at  about  150. 

In  point  of  population,  therefore,  Goust  is  lar^r  than  an- 
other  baby  republic,  Tavolara,  an  island  a  few  miles  northetst 
of  Sardinia,  which  iiuml)ers  barely  50  souls;  but  the  latter 
exceeds  it  in  territory,  being  5  miles  in  length  by  about  %  of  a 
mile  in  breadth. 

The  sole  occupation  of  the  people  of  Goust  is  the  weaving 
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of  wool  and  silk.  Their  governnieiit  consists  of  an  as^'inbly  of 
Old  men,  ('alle<l  llie  Council  of  Aniients,  who  dec  itle  all  disputes 
and  who  are  sole  ju(l;jjes  of  the  advisahiiiiy  of  iiiarriaires  helwiiMi 
the  young  j)eo|)le  of  the  |»lare  and  those  of  the  surrounding 
iountriec.  Beini:  <:ood  I'al holies,  consanguineous  unions  are 
either  forhidden  or  discouraged,  according  tt)  the  degree  of  the 
relationship.  Neither  priest  nor  physician  dwells  within  the 
I)lace.  All  important  ceremonies — haptisms,  weddings,  and 
funerals — are  cilehrnted  at  the  neiLrlihoring  village  of  J^aruns. 
For  funerals  it  is  customary  to  slide  the  colltn  down  the  rtu  ky 
slojjc  and  to  regain  it  at  the  foot  of  the  mouutaiu.  The  citizens 
2>ay  no  taxes  or  impdsts. 

A  similar  immunity  is  onjnyed  l)y  the  inhahitant^  of  Tavo- 
lara.  In  IM.")  the  ahsolute  dominion  over  that  island  was 
Lesiowed  hy  Charles  Alhert,  King  of  Sardinia,  upon  the  native 
family  of  tlie  Barhahoni,  whose  chief  forthwith  a»iimed  the  tiih* 
cf  King  l*aul  I.  lie  was  likewise  King  Taul  the  last,  for  on  his 
death,  in  1SS*.\  he  desired  that  the  kingly  title  he  huried  with 
Jiini  and  the  monarchy  he  transformed  into  a  repuhlic.  No  oppo- 
sition was  made  hy  his  relatives.  The  islanders  drew  uj)  a  eon- 
stitutiori,  und«*r  which  they  elect  a  jtresident  every  six  years, 
together  with  a  council  of  six.  The  suffrage  is  extended  to  men 
and  women  alike.  No  salary  is  paid  to  either  the  president  or 
the  memhers  of  the  council.  It  is  noteworthy  that  (Joust  and 
Tavolara  are  hotli  ignored  hy  the  (yclopa'dias  and  the  gazet- 
teers, with  the  single  exception  of  iSt.  ^iartiu's  **  Nouvellc  l)ic- 
tioniiaire  de  Oeographie.'^ 

Revolution,  American.  The  first  colonial  hlood  shed  in 
conflict  with  British  soldiers  was  at  the  so-called  Battle  of 
Golden  Hill,  New  York  City,  when  an  old  sailor  was  mortally 
wounded  by  the  redcoats.  This  was  two  mouths  previous  to  the 
massarre  of  citizens  on  Boston  Common. 

On  January  IG,  1770,  the  iiberty-polc  had  been  destroyed  hy 
the  soldiers.  Two  days  later  a  pair  of  them  were  found  dis- 
tributing scurrilous  handbills  against  the  Sons  of  Liherty. 
They  were  taken  before  the  mayor,  who  ordered  them  back  to 
their  barracks,  hut,  being  reinforced  at  (iolden  Hill,  they  made 
a  stand  against  the  howling  moh  that  was  following  them. 
The  stakes  and  staves  wielded  by  the  latter  wore  no  match  for 
the  redcoats'  bayonets;  but,  after  one  of  the  citizens  had  been 
run  through  and  others  slightly  hurt,  the  mayor  appeared  on 
the  scene  and  ordered  them  to  disperse,  an  order  which  thev 
sullenly  obeyed.  Other  conflicts  arose  in  the  afternoon  and  in 
the  next  two  days,  and  several  citizens  were  badly  injured  by 
the  soldiers. 
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Golden  Hill  was  the  summit  of  a  small  knoll  of  ruing 
ground,  directly  behind  a  three-story  brick  house,  which  wiR 
still  standing,  as  No.  122  William  Street,  at  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth centuiy.  Even  in  1770  it  was  not  new,  but  had  been  uwd 
for  some  years  as  a  tavern.  Later  it  became  the  rendezvous  of 
Washington,  Lafayette,  Baron  Steuben,  Putnam,  and  Benedict 
Arnold,  and  later  still  of  the  notorious  Captain  Kidd.  For 
more  than  two  hundred  years,"  said  the  New  York  Times,  March 
10,  1895,  '^the  unpretentious  little  building  was  buried  in 
oblivion,  between  the  walls  of  big  conmiercial  houses  that  were 
built  around  it,  and  had  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  iu 
modern  neighbors  but  its  antique  appearance.  The  house  i« 
built  of  brick  imported  from  Holland,  laid  in  a  cement  that  i» 
as  imperishable  as  the  bricks  themselves.  The  roof  is  slanting, 
with  two  attic  windows  running  out  to  its  edge,  and  the  build- 
ing, taken  as  a  whole,  is  a  perfect  type  of  what  a  New  York 
house  of  the  Bevolutionarv  ]3eriod  looked  like. 

As  in  most  houses  that  were  erected  during  the  early  daytt 
of  New  York,  122  William  Street  has  in  the  basement  two  of  the 
famous  Dutch  ovens  which  were  the  house  anchors  and  pride 
of  the  Knickerbockers.  The  kitchen,  in  the  basement,  is  built 
after  the  English  models,  with  an  immense  mantel  elaborately 
inlaid  with  tiles  of  porcelain,  about  six  inches  square,  each  tile 
containing  some  historic,  religious,  or  secular  event  The  illus- 
trations on  these  tiles  are  almost  obliterated  now,  but  a  few  of 
them  still  remain.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  building  is: 
its  tall  chimney  tower,  built  also  of  Holland  brick.  This  small 
pile  has  withstood  the  storms  and  shocks  of  almost  two  centuries 
and,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  small  patches,  made 
recently,  is  as  firm  and  fit  for  use  to-day  as  it  was  when  the 
Sons  of  Liberty  were  battling  for  the  independence  of  our 
republic. 

"The  ancient  structure  luis  stood  for  years,  a  monument  to 
the  stability  of  the  workmanshi])  of  the  colonists,  teachincr  a 
lesson  to  tlie  Duddensicks  (jf  our  aire,  and  its  life  might  ha\«' 
endured  in  ohscuritv  for  anoihcr  half  ccnturv  hut  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  Military  and  Xaval  Order  of  the  United  States, 
an  organization  tliat  has  latdv  lu'cn  t'ormcd.  composed  of 
direct  descendants  of  Kevolut  lonary  ollicers  and  of  commissiouetl 
ofticers  in  the  war  of  1812,  tiie  war  with  Tripoli,  and  the  Mexican 
war. 

"This  socit'lv  lu'ld  its  first  mectint;  last  week  in  tlie  ancie!it 
building,  which  is  now  used  as  a  iMo  d'hote  restaurant  hv 
Joseph  Zelus,  and  it  is  the  intentif)ii  of  the  order  to  buy  tho 
building  in  a  few  years,  and  cpim  1  a  <  luhhouse  in  the  rear,  ou 
the  very  spot  where  the  first  blood  ol  the  colonists  was  shed." 
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Rickshaw.  Horses  are  still  rare  in  Japan,  and  even  yet 
the  bicycle  has  rarely  penetralod  iiiiu  the  interior,  so  that,  away 
from  the  main  line  of  the  railway  between  Tokio  and  lliogu, 
abonL  the  only  method  of  conveyance  is  the  modified  perambu- 
later  known  all  over  the  world  as  a  rickshaw.  Many  le«(ends 
are  extant  as  to  its  invention  and  its  inventor.  The  , Japanese 
claim  the  honor  for  a  paralytic  old  nati\e  of  Kioto,  who  some 
time  before  18(18,  finding  his  palanquin  uncomfortable,  took 
to  a  little  cart  instead.  Tlie  usual  foreign  account  adopted  by 
Mr.  Black,  in  '*  Young  Japan,"  is  that  an  American  named 
Goble,  half-cobbler  and  half-missionary,  was  the  person  to  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  a  glorified  go-cart  somewhere  about  1807. 

The  iirst  ollicial  application  for  jtcrmission  to  manufacture 
rickshaws  was  made  in  18T0.  They  were  soon  being  turned  out 
in  hundreds  and  thousands;  for  the  middle-class  Japanese  found 
the  rickshaw  a  cheaj)  and  comfortable  way  of  travelling  long 
or  short  distances,  and  there  was  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  men 
eager  to  turn  themselves  into  beasts  of  burden  in  order  to  earn 
the  high  wages  which  tlie  employment  brought  them.  Curiously 
enough,  though  elsewliere  the  thing  is  called  a  rickshaw^  in 
Japan  it  generally  goes  by  the  name  of  jinriki. 

Both  are  abbreviations  of  the  real  word,  which  is  jinriki-sha, 
meaning  literally  "man-power  vehicle" — that  is,  a  cart  pulled 
by  a  man. 

Rides,  Famous  Horseback.  In  February,  1909,  President 
Roosevelt  created  a  temporary  newspaper  sensation  by  covering 
ninety-eight  miles  on  horseback  between  daylight  and  dark, — 
from  Washington  to  Warrenton  and  back  in  seventeen 
hours.   He  made  use  of  three  horses  for  the  })urpose. 

Cavalry  officers  generally  conceded  that  it  was  a  good  ride, 
and  an  effective  answer  to  army  and  navy  men  who  stigmatized 
as  unreasonable  the  required  test  of  ninety  miles  in  the  saddle 
or  fifty  miles  afoot  in  three  days.  Still,  they  added,  it  was 
only  a  good  ride  and  not  an  extraordinary  one.  Many  better 
ones  have  been  recorded  even  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  time  and 
among  his  entourage. 

There  was  that  strenuous  army  officer,  for  example,  Major 
J.  Franklin  Bell,  a  constant  companion  of  the  then  President 
in  his  long  walks  and  longer  rides.  In  1876,  when  he  was  a 
young  second  lieutenant  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry,  that  was  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  Indians  in  the  ill-fated  Custer  charge.  Major 
Bell  made  a  long  rapid  ride  through  the  Bad  Lands  of  Dakota, 
covering  between  sunrise  and  sunset  one  hundred  miles,  using 
only  two  horses  for  the  purpose. 

One  hundred  and  ten  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  using  only 
one  horse,  was  the  record  made  by  Lieutenant  Harr]^  ^ 
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Patterson,  of  the  Third  Cavaliy.  He  and  his  horse  readied 
Jefferson  Barracks,  in  Missouri,  in  excellent  condition,  aDd  were 
received  there  by  General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  senior  officer  of  the 
army,  who  after  a  careful  examination  of  both  horse  and  man 
gave  his  official  commendation  to  the  exploit. 

A  still  better  record  was  made  by  General  Charles  F.  Roe, 
of  the  National  Guard  of  New  York,  when  in  18G9,  a  youngster 
in  the  First  United  States  Cavalry,  he  carried  a  uiessa^re  150 
miles  in  the  actual  riding  time  of  32%  hours.  He  had  with  him 
two  men.  All  three  arrived  at  the  end  of  their  journey  with 
their  horses  in  ^rmnl  condition. 

Very  lon^^  distance  rides  are  not  popular  in  tlie  I'nited 
States,  thouo:li  ahoiit  three  years  ago  an  American  cavalry  officer 
rode  Irom  Silverton,  Ore.,  to  New  York,  a  disiaiue  of  about 
3000  mik\s.  It  is  aninn;^  ollieers  of  Continental  armies  that  lontr 
distance  rides  are  most  j)o]>ular,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  many 
of  the  riders  care  more  for  records  than  for  their  horses. 

Paris,  X'ienna,  Rome,  and  Kut  harest  have  seen  the  start  or 
finish  of  many  of  these  famous  rides.  Perhaps  the  first  between 
Paris  and  Vienna,  and  certainly  the  most  notable  l)eeause  of  the 
interests  involved,  was  that  run  bv  Count  do  Montenov  in 
1(S01).  N'aiMth'on  iioiiaj)arte  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  Km])er()r  of  Austria  to  his  marriage  with  the  unwilling 
^larie  Louise.  He  chose  the  count  as  his  messenger  because  he 
was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  horsemen  of  the  day.  Six 
relays  of  horses  were  j)rovide(i,  but  the  horse  he  starte<l  with 
did  so  well  that  he  did  not  change  it.  He  nuide  the  five  hundred 
miles  in  the  iinpreeedented  time  of  >i.\  days  or  a  little  less. 
When  he  reached  Paris,  he  was  so  exhausted  that  he  had  to 
remain  seated  in  the  imperial  presence.  Napoleon  was  so  de- 
lighted that  he  ])reseiited  the  young  man  with  the  horse  lie  liad 
ridden,  a  jewelled  siiullixtx,  and  sixty  thousand  francs. 

In  1870  a  Hungarian  otlicer  covered  the  distance  between 
the  two  cities  in  15  days,  riding  his  own  horse.  This  time  was 
Ijcaten  when  M.  Cottu  made  the  journey  ou  Irish  Lass  iu  a 
little  over  thirteen  days. 

Pndouluedly  the  best  of  these  cross-country  rides  was  acconi- 
j»lishe(l  by  Lieut.  Heyl,  of  the  Ninth  Hanoverian  ])rago(jns.  Ho 
covered  1  100  niiles  between  ^letz  and  Bucharest  at  an  averajjo 
speed  of  ."ifi  miles  a  day,  and  arrived  none  the  worse  for  hi> 
journev.  Hut  he  was  a  horseman  as  well  as  a  record  breaker, 
and  (aii'fullv  traiiietl  both  himself  and  his  hor<e  before  he 
.'-tartecj;  he  also  nursed  it  during  his  ride  and  saw  that  it  was 
well  groomed  whenever  possible,  so  liiat  there  were  no  distressing 
6(«nes  at  the  iiuish. 
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The  niDst  notorious  <>f  llioe  niilitarv  rides  was  that  top- 
sjXK}d  gallop  between  Vifiina  jiiid  Berlin  in  OctolMT,  1892.  No 
fewer  tlian  200  ollicers  took  ]»art  in  this  ride,  the  (iernians  })ro- 
teeding  from  Berlin  to  Vienna,  while  the  Austrians  rode  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

The  distance  is  about  120  miles,  and  Count  Starhcinber^ 
(Austria),  the  winner,  linislied  in  71  hours  20  minutes.  The 
c*ouiit  had  under«^one  severe  training  to  redu(e  his  weight  and 
the  horse  had  also  received  attention,  hut  in  the  race  itself  it  had 
to  be  kept  going  hv  the  aid  of  stimulants.  In  s])ite  of  this  the 
strain  was  too  great^  and  the  aDimal  died  within  a  few  hours 
of  the  finish. 

The  chief  prize  was  20,000  marks  and  a  silver  statuette 
presented  by  the  (ierman  Emperor,  while  the  second  award  was 
half  that  amount  and  a  silver  statuette  presented  by  the  Austrian 
Emperor.  This  was  won  by  the  (ierman  fiaron  von  Heifzeustein  * 
—quite  a  poetic  touch  this,  the  prizes'  given  bv  each  emperor 
being  won  by  a  subject  of  the  other — ^who  took  73  hours  6 
minutes. 

But  the  most  astonishing  of  all  these  feats  is  thus  related  by 
James  L.  Hoche,  a  native  of  New  Orleans,  in  a  letter  to  the 
New  York  8un  dated  April  13,  1909: 

In  the  election  contest  of  1876  a  mistake  was  discovered  in  the 
dectoral  tickets  of  Iberville  and  West  Baton  Rouge   parishes,  the 

nain«'>^  of  five  olfrtorM  In-ing  omitttHl  from  them.  In  onler  to  correct 
thi»  Ciriural  (Jeorp'  B.  Loud,  a  l'jiite<l  States  supervisor,  started  on 
horseback  from  PIa(|ueniiiie  and  rode  to  Indian  Village,  Rosedale,  and 
Maringouin,  thence  to  West  Baton  Rouge  Court  House  and  Brusle 
Landing,  and  back  to  PIaqueniine»  covering  the  entire  distance,  sixty- 
six  miles,  in  seven  hours.  Two  horses  were  kille«l.  and  the  thini  died 
a  few  hours  after  returninp.  General  Ixmd  was  so  exhiiust«'(l  that  he 
had  to  be  lifted  from  the  saddle  on  arrival,  and  for  t^ome  time  waa  not 
able  to  stand  or  converse. 

He  was  credited  at  the  time  with  having  saved  the  electoral  vote 
of  T.ouisi.nnn.  the  loss  of  which  would  have  meant  the  defeat  of 
President  liases. 

Many  remarkable  rides  have  been  made  in  the  course  of 
active  ^^ervice  in  the  United  States,  in  Indian  warfare,  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  in  police  work  in  the  West.  Perhaps  the  fine^ 
record  was  that  of  Capt.  Maedonald,  of  the  Texas  Rangers,  when 
chasing  a  band  of  Mexican  horse-thieves. 

When  the  latter  made  their  raid  he  was  many  miles  away, 
and  they  thought  he  would  come  after  them  by  the  railway, 
which  made  a  long  detour,  so  they  took  things  easily.  The 
captain  guessed  this,  so  determined  to  give  them  a  surprise,  and 
set  off  across  country,  a  distance  of  450  miles,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  the  news.    He  pressed  forward  with  all  speed,  and  by 
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changing  hones  ten  times  on  the  *way  arrived  sixty-eight  houn 
later.  Hastily  collecting  a  small  band  of  cowboys,  he  proceeded 
at  once  to  the  camp  of  the  thieves,  who  were  so  surprised  by  his 
appearance  that  they  surrendored  without  any  resistance. 

Bather  a  notable  feat  for  a  woman  is  that  recorded  ju  the 
New  York  Sun  of  Jul v  9,  1911 : 

Miss  Nan  J.  Aspinwall  wound  up  her  3()00-inile  horseback  journey 
from  San  Francisco  at  the  City  Hail  steps  yesterday  noon.  Slic  carried 
a  letter  from  Mayor  McCarthy  of  that  city  to  Mayor  Gaynor.  In  the 
absence  of  the  chief  executive,  the  letter  was  delivered  to  Robert 
Adainson,  tlic  mayor's  secretary. 

The  plucky  young  woman  left  the  Pacific  Coast  on  Septenilwr  1 
and  met  with  many  thrilling  adventures  on  her  way  east.  Early  this 
week  she  is  to  ride  to  Atlantic  City,  where  she  is  to  be  one  of  the 
features  of  the  annual  convention  of  the  Order  of  Elks. 

Englishmen  have  been  the  heroes  of  remarkable  rides,  some 
•    undertaken  for  sport  and  others  from  hiofher  motives.  Foremost 
among  these  was  Woodcock's  great  ride  during  May,  176 1, — the 
result  of  a  wager  of  2000  guineas  between  Sir  Jeunison  Shaitu 
and  Mr.  ^leynell. 

One  hundred  miles  a  dav  for  twentv-nino  consecutive  davs — 
2900  in  all — had  to  be  covered.  The  rider,  Woodcock,  was 
groom  to  Sir  Jeimison.  By  tlie  conditions  of  the  wager  a  fresh 
horse  was  to  be  provided  every  <]ay,  hut  only  thirteen  in  all 
were  ridden.  On  the  lil'teenth  day  the  horse  in  use  became  lired 
at  the  sixtieth  mile  and  a  fresh  one  had  to  be  procured. 

In  spite  of  this  Woodcock  covered  the  additional  100  miles 
on  his  new  mount,  and  duly  finished  the  stipulated  distance  on 
the  twenty-ninth  day — June  1.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  really 
rode  29()0  miles,  owinij^  to  the  extra  ground  covered  ou  ihe  day 
his  first  horse  broke  down. 

Two  earlier  feats  that  made  a  noise  in  English  history 
occurred  respectively  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII  and  of  his 
dauglitcr  1]1  izaheth.  A  royal  cha{)lain  of  the  name  of  Wolscv, 
who  was  later  to  become  one  of  the  most  famous  cardinals  that 
ever  wore  the  red  hat,  was  the  hero  of  the  first  exploit.  He  car- 
ried a  message  from  Kiuir  llenry  in  Kngland  to  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  in  the  Netherlands.  Leaving  London  at  four  in 
the  afternoon,  Wolsey  travelled  by  boat  to  Oravesend,  rode 
through  the  niirht  to  Dover,  and,  crossing  to  Calais,  finished 
his  journey  on  horseback,  reaching  the  emperor  that  same  even- 
ing. On  the  following  morning  he  ])usted  back  to  Calais,  and 
had  reache(l  l^ichmond  hy  sunset,  accomplishing  the  journey 
to  Holland  and  back  in  sonu'tliing  over  two  days. 

On  the  death  of  Queen  ]']lizabeth,  IJobert  Cary  hastily  de- 
parted from  Londou  to  carry  tiie  news  to  the  succeeding  ruleri 
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James  VI,  of  ScotlanJ,  Kiding  out  of  Whiteliall  a  little  after 
nine  o'clock  a  Thursday  morning,  Cary  covered  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five  miles,  to  Doncaster,  that  same  night.  The  next 
day  he  proceeded  to  his  home  at  Witherington,  where  ho  spent 
some  time  disposing  of  important  business,  and  did  not  start  for 
Edinburgh  till  the  next  morning.  Had  not  an  accident  befallen 
him,  he  would  have  readied  the  Scottish  city  by  midnight.  As 
it  was,  he  achieved  the  entire  journey  of  four  hundred  miles 
within  three  davs. 

Riders,  Female.  Horrified  opponents  of  any  innovation  on 
the  side-saddle  for  womeTi  may  be  interested  in  learning  that 
but  for  an  accident  of  fashion  women  might  still  be  riding 
astride  as  their  forerunners  did.  The  side-saddle  was  not  an 
invention  due  to  the  advancing  modesty  of  civilization.  It  was 
introduced  to  general  notice  by  Anna  of  Bohemia,  daughter  of 
a  German  Emperor  (1366-1394)  and  wife  of  an  English  king 
(Richard  II),  not  from  delicate  repulsion  to  the  old  method, 
but  simply  because  she  was  afflicted  with  a  deformity  that 
rendered  it  impossible  for  her  to  ride  on  the  saddles  then  in  . 
general  use  for  both  se.xcs. 

In  those  days  it  was  imperative  that  a  great  lady  should  ride. 
Hence  the  side-saddle  was  invented. 

The  fashion  set  bv  rovaltv  was  followed  both  in  Germany 
and  in  England,  and  I'vontiially  all  fcniiiiinc  C'lirislcnduni  had 
learned  to  use  the  side-saddle.  Yet  as  late  as  1TT2  Queen 
^fariana  Vit  toria,  of  Portugal,  kept  up  her  uniform  practice  of 
riding  astride. 

^lany  attempts  to  revive  the  rust(»ni  have  rcccjitly  l)een 
made.    In  May,  the  wife  of  an  English  'uaronet  made  her 

appearance  in  Rotten  Row  mounlcd  cross-legged  and  attended 
by  a  groom.  Her  habit  was  longer  than  the  one  then  in  fa^liina 
with  her  sex,  and  was  simply  a  very  voluminous  divided  skirt. 
Yet  it  excited  much  criticism  and  eventually  led  to  imitation. 
"  About  eighteen  years  ago,"  says  I*ady  Jeune  in  Ficadilly 
to  Pall  Mall  (1909),  "a  mild  s(Misa(inii  was  caused  by  a  num- 
ber of  ladies,  headed  by  the  late  l^dy  Plorence  Dixie,  announc- 
ing their  determination  to  ride  in  the  Park  astride.  In  conse- 
quence of  this^  the  first  meet  of  the  Coaching  Club  that  year 
attracted  an  unprecedented  concourse  of  sight-seers^  bent  upon 
catching  a  glimpse  of  what  had  been  denounced  as  a  sensational 
and  unbecoming  innovation. 

Road,  Rule  of  the.  fn  riding  and  driving,  the  rule  is  to 
keep  to  the  right  in  nenil.'  all  civilized  countries  except  Hrcat 
Britain  and  its  colonies,    'i'heie  ilic  comaion  practice  suniincd 
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up  in  a  well-known  quatrain  that  first  a]»|H'ared  in  ihia  form  in 
the  Sporting  Magazine  for  September,  11^3: 

The  law  of  tlie  road  is  a  paradox  quite 
As  yoirro  driving  vour  carriapo  along; 

Jf  you  go  to  the  left  yoirrc  sure  to  go  right, 
if  yon  go  to  the  right  you  go  wrong. 

These  vagaries  of  custom  have  aftorded  mueh  matter  for 
discussion  to  the  curious.  See  cs])ecially  the  Englisli  Sotes  ami 
Queries  (series  3,  vols,  ix,  xi,  xii,  and  series  G,  iii,  iv,  v)  and  the 
New  York  Nation  (vol.  (iS,  pp.  201,  244). 

The  writers  in  Xolcs  and  Queries  are  far  from  unaniniou'^. 
One  (series  (I,  iv,  ;>  1 )  su;x.Lrests  that  the  Kni^lish  rule  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  wai^oiier,  walkinir  on  the  left  of  his  horM-, 
does  not  want  to  be  caught  between  the  wheels,  and,  therefiTc, 
pulls  his  horses  towards  liim,  thus  turning  to  the  left;  while  in 
other  countries  jM'rsons  driving  with  reins  are  indilTerent  in  the 
matter,  and  follow  their  ^'natural  preference for  the  right 
hand. 

This  view,  liowever,  is  opposed  by  a  subsequent  writer  (page 
154  of  the  same  volume),  who  is  of  the  opinion  that  coachmen, 
and  iu)t  wagoners,  made  the  rule.  Sitting  on  the  right,  as  tlie 
coachman  does  (in  order  to  keep  his  whip-hand  free),  ho  can 
better  watch  wheels  and  keep  them  from  collision  by  turning 
to  the  left  when  he  meets  another  vehicle.  This  agrees  with  an 
earlier  and  more  com])lete  explanation  (series  3,  vol.  xi,  page 
531),  which  accounts  for  tlie  English  rule  in  the  same  way,  and 
for  the  l^uropean  rule  by  the  fact  that  their  stages  were  driven 
by  postilions  sitting  on  the  left  horse. 

It  certainly  seems  singular  at  first  sight  that  the  English 
settlers  of  the  United  States  should  have  adopted  the  £uropean 
and  not  the  English  rule  in  this  country.  The  true  reason  is 
undoubtedly  that  elaborated  by  ^Ir.  Irving  Elting  in  the  New 
York  Nation  (vol.  G8,  p.  222).  He  finds  it  in  the  almost  uni- 
versal use  of  oxen  for  draught  purpose<  tliroughout  this  oountir 
in  the  earliest  davs  of  its  settlement.  With  them  no  reins  were 
employed ;  the  guiding  wn^  Itv  voice  and  whip.  The  right  hand 
being  the  natural  whip  hand,  it  was  most  convenient  that  the 
driver  should  walk  on  the  left  of  his  oxen,  the  better  to  guide 
them  by  the  whip;  and,  being  on  that  side,  he  naturally  turned 
his  team  to  the  right,  as  the  English  reinsman  had  turned  to 
the  left,  in  order  that  he  might  more  surely  avoid  the  danger  of 
collision.  The  men  on  horseback,  who  would  otherwise  have 
continued  to  turn  to  the  left  if  they  had  been  free  to  follow  their 
own  convenience  and  their  inherited  English  custom,  could 
readily  turn  their  horses  to  either  side  of  the  road,  and  thus 
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adapted  themselTes  to  the  requirement  of  the  primitiTe  American 
ox-team. 

This  rule  of  turning  to  the  right,"  adds  Mr.  Siting,  be- 
c*ame  more  firmly  fixed  when,  later  in  the  development  of  oar 
country,  especialtv  in  the  South  and  West,  the  custom  arose 
of  driving  several  pairs  of  mules  or  horses  to  one  vehicle  or 
train  of  vehicles,  by  means  of  a  single  *  jerk-line,'  as  it  was  called, 
leading  from  the  nigh  horse  of  the  front  pair  of  mules  to  the 
driver,  who  rode  the  nigh  wheel-horse.  From  his  position  he, 
like  the  ox-team  driver,  could  best  avoid  accident  by  tuminc^ 
to  the  right.  The  veiy  terms  *  nigh '  and  ^  of! '  horse,  which  still 
]>reYail,  are  the  survivals  of  the  same  early  ox-driving  period,  and 
designate  the  position  of  the  horse  with  reference  to  the  ox-team 
driver.  Now  that  ox-teams  and  single-rein  mule-teams  liave 
for  the  most  part  disappeared  in  the  United  States,  our  custom 
of  turning  to  the  right  niiglit  well  be  replaced  by  tbe  safer  and 
more  convenient  English  rule,  *  Keei)  to  the  left.' " 

J II  Britisli  America,  it  shouM  l)e  noted,  the  Kn^^lish  cu^^tom 
generally  prevails.  In  towns  se})araUMl  l)y  an  imai^iiiarv  line 
only,  but  beloniring  the  one  to  Canada  the  other  to  the  I'liiled 
States,  drivers  (■han<i:e  their  })ra(tii*e  at  oiiee  on  crossing  the 
boundary.  Yet  in  Ontario,  whose  first  settlers  came  from  the 
Northern  States  of  the  Union,  the  law  is,  and  always  has  been, 
Turn  to  the  right  on  meeting  and  pass  to  the  left  when  o\(»r- 
taking."  The  first  statute  to  that  effect  wa<  pass(M]  in  lS.'>;i, 
but  it  was  founded  on  immemorial  custom,  as  appears  from 
various  resolutions  of  early  tctwn-meetings,  as,  lor  inblance, 
these,  (juoted  in  the  Xalion  (vol.  b8,  p.  240)  : 

"Newark  (Niajrara),  nth  ^^Farch,  W.K :  lU'-^olvcd,  That  all 
teams,  carriages,  etc.,  coming  to  town  should  keep  the  road,  and 
those  going  from  town  to  turn  out  for  them." 

"Niagara,  7th  ^fanh,  ISOS:  Kesolved,  That  carriaircs  on 
meeting  should  give  half  the  road,  keeping  the  right-hand  side/* 

English  and  American  railroads  almost  universally  follow 
respectively  their  own  rule  of  the  road  as  laid  down  for 
carriages.  English  trains  run  on  the  left  track,  with  a[)pai'enlly 
only  one  exception,  that  on  the  section  of  the  railway  running 
from  Uondon  Bridge  Station  to  the  town  of  (Jreenwich.  This 
was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  of  suburban  lines 
run  out  of  the  metropolis.  The  explanation  usually  given  is  that 
the  Greenwich  Railway  Company  having  been  one  of  the  first 
lines  started,  its  managers  determined  to  follow  the  Continental 
style  and  expected  all  other  companies  woid<l  follow  suit.  Pal- 
pably they  were  in  error,  and  they  have  kept  it  u|)  ever  since."— 
AUBUfiN  Glen^  in  N.  Y.  Nation,  April  1'^^  1899. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  earlier  railroads  in  New  Jersey  fol- 
lowed the  Englisli  usage,  and  for  a  long  time  obstinately  contin- 
ued to  do  80. 

Among  pedestrians  there  seems  to  be  a  uniformity  in  the 
English  and  the. American  rule.  Turn  to  the  right  appears  to 
have  been  an  early  custom  in  London.  Thus,  in  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson's  Tour  in  the  Hebrides (edition  of  1785,  p.  281) 
the  following  passage  occurs: 

''Dr.  Johnson  said  that  in  the  last  age,  when  his  mother 
lived  in  London,  there  were  two  sets  of  people — ^those  who  gave 
the  wall,  and  those  who  took  it ;  the  i)eaceable  and  the  quarrd- 
some.  When  Dr.  J.  returned  to  Lichfield,  after  having  been  in 
London,  she  asked  him  whether  he  was  one  of  those  who  gave 
the  wall  or  those  who  took.  Now,  said  he,  it  is  fixed  that  every 
man  keeps  to  the  riglit;  or,  if  one  is  taking  the  wall,  another 
yields  it,  and  it  is  never  a  dispute.''  Commenting  on  this 
passage,  a  writer  in  the  Patt  Mall  Oazeiie  says,  ''I  fear  the 
London  public  have  relapsed  into  the  lawless  state  of  things  as 
described  by  Dr.  Johnson's  mother.  It  must  be  patent  to  ever>' 
one  that,  save  in  the  City,  where  the  crowd  is  such  that  no  other 
course  can  be  taken,  people  have  very  slight  acquaintance  with 
the  very  simple  rule  that  we  should  pass  those  cominir  towards 
lis  left  hand  to  left  hand,  and  for  tliose  inveterate  shuniors  who 
feci  anxious  for  the  proximate  support  of  a  friendly  railmir, 
all  they  luive  to  do  when  iliey  iind  themselves  on  the  wrong 
side  will  he  to  cross  the  streets." 

Road,  Sea  Rule  of  the.  On  the  sea  it  is  evcji  more  iin- 
]>ort}int  than  on  land  that  tiiere  should  l)e  well-defined  rules  of 
the  road.  While  there  are  ocean  lanes,"  vessels  do  not  move 
alomr  well-marked  lines,  like  railwav  trains.  Thev  cross  and 
recross  each  other's  tracks.  ^loreover.  there  is  no  air-brake 
which  can  halt  an  ocean  sleanier  within  a  few  yards.  Kules  of 
the  road  at  sea  are  hascd  upon  common  stuise  aiid  experie?n*e. 
Tn  ircneral,  when  two  vessels  under  steam  are  meeting  each 
t»lher  end  on,  they  follow  not  the  English  but  the  luiropean  and 
American  rule  with  vehicles. — I  hat  is,  each  steers  to  the  star- 
board  or  right.  One  short  hiast  from  the  ship's  whistle  means 
that  she  is  taking  the  starboard  course,  two  blasts  mean  that 
she  is  taking  lier  course  to  fmrt,  three  that  she  is  going  full 
Sliced  astern.  Should  there  be  risk  of  collision  between  a  steam 
vessel  and  a  sailinL'  vessel,  it  is  the  dutv  of  the  steam  vessel  as  the 
more  manageable  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  other.  P"or  the 
same  reason,  a  sailing  ship  which  is  running  free  is  required  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  one  which  is  running  close  hauled. 

Robin.    The  iiursery  tale  oi  the  ''Babes  in  the  Wood*' 
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only  embodiee  a  popular  tradition  when  it  makes  the  robin  pay 
the  last  offices  of  love  to  the  forlorn  and  friendless  and  unburied 
dead. 

Shakespeare  alludes  to  the  same  tradition.  When  Arviragus, 

in  "  Cymbeline,"  makes  his  exquisite  lanu'iit  over  Fidele  and 
vows  that  his  hehjvod  comrade's  grave  shall  be  decked  with  the 
fairest  ilowers  that  blow,  he  concludes: 

— tlie  ruddock  would 
With  charitable  bill  (O  bill,  sore-shaming 
Those  rich-left  heirs  that  let  their  fatliers  die 
Without  a  monument!)  hring  thee  all  thin: 
Yea,  the  furr'd  mo8s  bi^ides,  when  llowera  are  none. 
To  winter-grouncl  tliy  corHe. 

To  this  tradition  Michael  Drayton,  too,  Shakespeare's  hoon 
companion,  makes  kindly  reference: 

Covorinj?  with  moss  the  dead's  enclosed  eyes. 
The  little  red  t)ri'ast  teaciieth  charity. 

Cray  also  may  have  had  in  mind  this  legendary  trait  of  the 
rohin  when  he  wrote  that  melodious  stanza  which,  from  an 
nnaceoantahle  fastidiousness,  he  struck  out  of  the  Elegy'': 

There,  scattered  oft  the  earliest  of  the  year, 

By  hands  unseen,  are  showerH  of  violets  found; 
The  red-breast  lovi-s  to  Imild  and  \varl)le  there, 
And  little  footsteps  lightly  print  the  ground. 

Rocket  Life-saving  Apparatus.  On  December  29,  1807, 
during  a  terrific  gale,  a  large  British  frigate,  H.  M.  S.  Anson, 
was  driven  ashore  near  on  Loe  Bar,  a  ridge  of  pebble  and  sand 
thrown  up  by  the  waves  at  Helstnn  on  tlio  Cornish  coast.  She 
took  the  beach  onlv  sixtv  vards  from  the  bar,  and  was  dasht  <1 
broadside  on.  Luckily  for  the  poor  fellows  on  board,  she  heeled 
landward.  Great  waves  rolled  over  her,  sweeping  everything 
before  them.  Her  masts  went  by  the  board,  but  her  mainmast 
formed  a  floating  raft  from  the  ship  almost  to  the  shore.  Over 
this  scrambled  most  of  those  who  were  saved.  Nevertheless, 
more  than  a  hundred  were  drowned.  It  was  a  terrible  sight 
for  the  spectators  who  had  collected  on  the  beach.  Only  a  few 
of  them  could  render  any  effective  assistance.  Among  the  help- 
leas  ones  was  Henry  Trengrouse,  who  went  home  drenched  with 
rain  and  8pray  and  sickened  in  heart  and  body  by  the  horrors 
he  had  witnessed.  The  terrible  scene  had  made  an  indelible  im- 
pression on  his  mind.  Night  and  day  he  mused  on  the  means 
whereby  some  assistance  could  be  given  to  the  shipwrecked  under 
iimilar  circumstances,  some  communication  be  established  be- 
tween vessel  and  shore. 

The  kin«r*8  btrthdav  was  celebrated  TTdston  with  fireworks 
%)\\  tliu  green.   As  Henry  Trengrouse  wau  ucci  the  i»treak  of  fire 
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rushing  into  the  darkness  above  and  scattering  a  shower  of 
stars^  the  thought  occurred  to  him^  Why  should  not  a  rocket, 
inst^d  of  wasting  itself  in  an  exhibition  of  fireworks,  do  service 
bj  carrying  a  rope  to  a  vessel  among  the  breakers?  A  conununi- 
cation  once  established  in  this  manner  might  become  an  aerial 
passage  along  which  those  in  distress  might  pass  shoreward  in 
safety. 

Unknown  to  Trengrouse,  something  of  the  same  sort  had 
already  occurred  to  Lieutenant  John  Bell  (1747-1798),  who 

proposed  that  a  shot  with  a  chain  attached  to  it  should  be  dis- 
charged from  a  mortar.  In  Fehruary,  1807,  Captain  George 
William  ^lanby  (17G5-1854)  had  engaged  in  perfecting  an 
a|)])aratii8  very  similar  to  Bell's,  and  in  August  lie  had  exhib- 
ited some  experiments  with  his  improved  life-preserving  mortar 
to  the  members  of  the  SufTolk  House  Humane  Society.  Bell's 
idea  had  been  to  fire  a  roj)e  from  ship  to  shore,  Manby's  was  to 
fire  it  from  shore  to  ship.  A  line  fastened  to  a  barbed  shut 
was  fired  from  a  mortar  on  the  shore.  By  means  of  this  line  a 
hawser  was  drawn  out  from  tlie  shore  to  the  ship,  and  along  it 
was  run  a  cradle  in  which  the  shipwrecked  were  landed.  Tren- 
grouse's  apparatus  also  used  line  and  hawser,  hut  his  line 
was  attached  to  a  rocket  instead  of  being  shot  out  of  a  mortar, 
and  he  substituted  a  chair  for  a  cradle.  The  a<lvantages  wen^ 
that  a  rocket  was  much  lighter,  more  portable,  and  less  ex|»ensivo 
than  a  bomb  and  mortar,  and  that  it  involved  less  risk  of  break- 
ing the  line,  since  the  velocity  of  a  rocket  increases  gradually, 
whereas  that  of  a  shot  fired  from  a  mortar  was  so  great  and 
sudden  that  the  line  was  frequently  broken.  Trengrouse's  entire 
apparatus  could  be  ]iacked  in  a  chest  4  ft.  3  inches  by  1  ft.  (I 
inches  and  would  take  up  no  appreciable  space  on  hoard  ship. 
^Moreover,  it  could  be  used  either  from  the  ship  or  the  sliore. 
^fanby's  implied  the  use  of  the  mortar  on  shore  alone.  Hence 
the  safety  of  the  vessel  depended  on  the  fortuitous  presence  of 
an  apparatus  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wreck. 

It  was  not  until  February  '38,  1818,  after  many  journevs  to 
London  and  manv  heart-breaking  rebulfs,  that  Trengrouse  suc- 
ceeded in  exhibiting  his  apparatus  beft)re  Admiral  Sir  Charles 
"Rowlev  and  demonstrating  its  superiority.  A  committee  re- 
]K)rted  that  Mr.  Trengrouse\s  mode  appears  to  be  the  best  that 
has  been  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  saving  lives  from  ship- 
wreck by  gaining  a  communication  from  the  shore,  and.  s(^  far 
ns  the  experiments  went,  it  most  jUM-fectly  answered  what  wa^ 
pro]>(^sed.'-  In  the  same  year  the  Commit t^ee  of  the  Elder 
Bretliren  of  Trinity  House  reported  in  liiLdi  terms  on  the  inven- 
tion and  reconunended  that  no  vessel  should  be  without  it. 
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Oovcniincnt  moved  slowly ;  Parliaiiiriil  lia^r^jlcd  over  the 
matter,  though  a  member  of  the  House  warned  it  that  it  was 
guilty  of  sinful  negligence,  *'  for,  while  you  are  parleying  over 
this  invention  and  this  important  subject^  thouBands  of  our 
fellow-men  are  losing  their  lives." 

Finally  Government  ordered  twenty  sets  of  the  rockets, 
but  later  resolved  on  making  them  itself,  and  paid  Trengrouse 
£50,  the  supposed  profit  he  would  have  made  on  the  order.  In 
1821  the  Society  of  Arts  presented  him  with  their  silver  medal 
and  a  grant  of  thirty  guineas.  Alexander  I,  of  Eussia,  later 
presented  him  with  a  diamond  ring,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
uses  to  which  the  rocket  had  been  put  in  shipwrecks  on  the 
Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea.  With  these  acknowledgments  of  his 
services  he  had  to  rest  contented,  though  he  had  expended 
£3000  in  his  experiments  and  sacrificed  to  this  one  object — ^that 
of  saving  life— his  capital,  his  business,  and  his  health. 

As  he  lay  on  his  death-bed  with  his  face  to  the  wall,  he 
turned  abou^  and,  with  one  of  his  bright,  hopeful  smiles,  said 
to  his  son,  If  you  live  to  be  as  old  as  I  am,  you  will  find  my 
rocket  apparatus  all  along  our  shores.^  They  were  his  last 
words. 

The  rocket  apparatus  is  used  alone  the  shores  of  Great 
Britain  at  over  300  stations,  but  not,  as  he  had  hoped,  on  board 
the  vessels.  Meanwhile  Manby*8  mortar  after  a  fair  test  had 
proved  itself  so  cumbrous  and  dangerous  ^t  it  was  abandoned. 
Nevertheless  Manby  received  over  £2000  from  a  grateful  country. 

Trengrouse,  it  is  said,  once  met  Sir  William  Congieve,  an- 
other rival  inventor  (see  Conobevb  Booket),  and  said  to  him 
in  the  course  of  their  discussion,  ^So  far  as  I  can  see,  Sir 
William,  your  rocket  is  designed  to  destroy  life;  mine  is  to  save 
life;  and  I  do  claim  to  be  the  first  that  ever  thought  of  utilizing 
a  rocket  for  the  saving  of  human  lives/' 

Roller-coaster.  The  story  of  its  origin  was  thus  given  in 
the  New  York  Tribune  in  1910:  L.  X.  Thompson,  since  famous 
as  the  founder  of  Luna  Park  in  Coney  Island,  was  riding  in  a 
car  once  when  he  saw  some  boys  slidin*]^  down  hill  in  the  snow. 
Now,  Mr.  Thompson  had  been  born  in  Indiana,  and  afterward 
had  lived  in  Arizona.  There  were  no  hills  about  his  Indiana 
home  and  there  was  no  snow  in  Arizona.  As  he  looked  at  the 
boys,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  birtb right  in  his 
own  boyhood  and  deelared  that  he  would  like  to  go  sliding  then 
and  there. 

The  more  he  thought  it  over,  the  surer  he  became  that 
thousands  of  grown-up  })eople  everywhere  must  feel  the  same 
way.    If  he  could  make  it  respectable  for  growu-ups  to  go 
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eliding,  he  believod  tlicy  would  like  it.  Thereupon  he  bouglit  a 
ticket  for  a  I*eiins\  1\ aiiia  town  where  he  had  heard  tliat  a  eiuil 
company  was  running  a  ruad  l)y  <^'ravity,  eoat^ting  its  ears  down 
one  hill  with  foree  enough  to  take  them  up  another.  The  plan 
worked  perfectly,  so  Mr.  Thompson  exj)erimented  for  a  while, 
jHM'feeted  plans  for  guarding  his  passengers'  safety,  and  tiHjk 
out  patents  on  his  road.  This  was  the  switchback  "  which  was 
built  in  Conev  Island  in  1884. 

This  roller-coaster  was  oidy  450  feet  long,  and  the  hiiihesr 
drop  on  the  line  was  only  10  feet.  To-day  there  is  a  roller- 
coaster  at  Brighton  Beaeh  where  the  track  is  IK)  feet  high  at 
one  point  and  there  is  a  drop  of  85  feet.  That  first  roller-(»oaster 
cost  $1500.  The  hig  roller-coasters  at  Coney  Island  to-day 
cost  about  $(>09000  each.  The  smaller  ones^  such  as  are  shipped 
to  Kio  de  Janeiro  or  Yokoliama,  represent  an  investment  of 
$40,000  each  before  they  have  carried  a  passenger.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  $50^000^000  is  invested  in  sliding  amusements  of  one 
sort  or  another  in  the  United  States  alone.  A  single  firm,  the 
same  which  operated  the  first  Switchback ^'  in  1884,  had 
$8,000,000  invested  in  the  business.  Its  profits  are  enormous. 
In  one  season  a  roller-coaster  frequently  pays  for  itself.  Earn- 
ings of  less  than  30  per  cent,  for  a  season  are  rare.  Two 
thousand  dollars  is  a  good  figure  for  a  Sunday's  receipts.  The 
fare  is  10  cents  a  ride. 

Qo  to  Coney  Island  and  see  how  natural  the  process  is. 
When  you  have  felt  the  cushioned  seat  plunge  down  from  under 
you  and  have  caught  your  breath  to  tide  yourself  over  the*  big 
drop  that  is  coming,  and  have  felt  the  car  chai^  up  the  next 
steep  slope  with  a  roar  and  a  rush  that  is  good  to  hear,  and 
when  you  have  grown  supercilious  at  the  easy  motion  with  which 
it  takes  the  later  undulations,  and  then  have  had  the  whole 
ride  all  over  again,  you  will  come  out  at  the  end  and  be  quite 
ready  to  own  that  is  well  worth  10  cents  and  that  you  will  ride 
again,  to-day  or  next  week,  as  circumstances  may  fall  out  Tou 
have  it  firmly  fixed  in  your  mind  that  it  is  worth  10  cents. 

Against  the  common  coaster  it  may  be  urged  that  the  ride 
is  an  anticlimax.  The  big  thrill  comes  first,  and  every  drop 
thereafter  is  gentler  than  the  one  before.  There  is  a  \ery  full 
and  satisfactory  rei)ly  to  such  an  objection  in  the  ''loop-the- 
loop machine.  In  this  amazing  road,  after  coming  up  from  a 
dip,  instead  of  going  on  down  another  hill  the  track  keeps  on 
rising  until  it  has  turned  over  backward,  so  that  cars  and  pas- 
sengers are  turned  upside  down  for  the  fraction  of  a  second 
during  which  they  are  passing  the  top  of  Uie  loop. 

The  mere  craving  to  cut  loose  for  a  wild  rush  down  hill  is 
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(he  basic  metal  from  which  the  coaster  mint  has  coined  its 
fortunes,  hut  there  are  other  human  desires  that  have  been 
fed  into  the  ho])i)er  witli  it^  and  all  have  come  out  good  gold  and 
greenbacks.  Wed  the  sliding,  coasting  impulse  to  the  urge  of 
the  swimming  hole,  mankind's  love  for  splashing  and  the  smooth 
motion  of  water,  and  you  have  the  ''shoot  the  chutes."  Add 
to  the  sliding  impulse  the  grown-up's  sneaking  feeling  that 
this  sliding  is  awful  foolishness,  but  he  is  going  to  cut  up  just 
the  same,  and  you  have  the  "  freak  "  rides.  There  is  the  "  Vir- 
g'inia  reel/*  in  which  couples  slide  in  tubs  down  a  path  where 
they  are  bumped  and  turned  hindside  before,  striking  pegs  on 
the  way.  There  is  the  ''human  Niagara,"  which  is  a  flight  of 
stairs  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  except  that  when  you  try  to 
walk  down  you  roll  down  instead.  And  then,  ranked  among  the 
freaks,"  is  the  slide  that  is  really  the  most  fundamental  of  all, 
the  "human  toboggan  slide,"  in  which  you  simply  place  your 
person  in  contact  with  a  smooth  wooden  surface  and  slide  at  a 
speed  that  is  almost  too  good  to  be  true,  and  with  the  blessed 
assurance  that  there  are  no  nails  an3rwhere  on  the  way. 

The  scenic  railway  "  is  the  result  of  another  combination ; 
the  sliding  impulse  mixed  with  tlie  love  of  surprising  things  to 
see.  Here  an  ordinary  roller-coaster  winds  through  Arctic  ice- 
fields of  papier-mach6  or  canvas  canyons. 

Roller-skate.  The  first  roller-skate  seems  to  have  been 
patented  in  1823  by  one  Tyers,  a  fruiterer  in  Picadilly,  London. 
Other  patents  of  a  similar  kind  followed  at  intervals,  but  none 
of  these  skates  were  guidable  in  curves  save  at  the  expense  of 
enormous  friction.  It  was  not  until  18G5,  when  J.  L.  Plimpton, 
of  New  York,  brought  out  his  famous  skate,  that  curves  and  all 
other  figures  known  on  ice  were  brought  within  the  reach  of 
skaters  on  an  artilicial  floor.  This  was  the  familiar  four- 
wheeled  skate  working  on  rublier  springs. 

Lady  Dorothy  Xevilk',  in  her  "  liccolk'ctions,"  tells  us  that 
some  years  elapsed  before  it  was  taken  up  by  the  ]niblic  in 
England,  though  it  was  occasionally  used  by  professiunals  on  tlie 
stage,  '*  Suddenly  in  the  middle  seventies  tlie  mania  caught 
hobl  of  every  class,  and  rinks,  some  improvised  and  sonic  spe- 
cially built,  sprang  up  in  almost  every  town  of  any  ini])orla!ice. 
London,  and  more  especially  fasliionable  London,  went  mad 
about  the  new  amusement.  The  craze,  however,  did  not  ];ist 
as  long  as  many  speculators  had  confidently  anticipated,  and  a 
great  deal  of  money  was  eventually  lost  by  those  who,  convinced 
of  the  permanencv  of  the  roller-skating  rage,  had  invested,  or 
rather  risked,  their  money  in  tlie  construction  of  rinks.  TJoIUm*- 
skating  whilst  it  lasted  called  forth  many  witticisms  and  jokers. 
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some  of  them,  it  must  be  added,  of  none  too  refined  a  taste. 
Certain  ladies,  for  instance,  were  said  to  stand  on  a  very 
unsteady  footing,  whilst  others  of  irreproachable  conduct  and 
stern  demeanor  were  spoken  of  as  constantly  falling.  One 

could  not  help  smiling  to  hear  that  i)eople  regarded  as  modds 
of  decorum  had  recently  had  many  a  slip.  The  whole  crare 
indeed,  with  the  comical  accidents  it  entailed,  produced  general 

and  widc.sj)read  liilarity." 

From  far  back  in  the  ei^jhteenth  centuc^',  a  rude  sort  of  .skate 
on  wlieels  lias  heen  used  on  the  roads  in  Holland,  and  at  one  lime 
they  penetrated  into  (icrniany.  Some  contrivance  of  this  sort 
is  evidently  alludetl  to  in  a  paratrraph  that  appeared  in  the 
Illustrated  I.oridon  ycirs  for  November  1,  1851 : 

WIu'u  MfytTlKM-r  intrcMluced  a  skatinj;  sc-eiie  into  liis  last  opera, 
the  **  rrophC'te,"  it  was  a  matter  of  diHpute  whether  this  piece  of  stage 
ofTect  was  original  or  not:  a  little  enquiry  proved  the  negative,  bat 
^'ave  another  illustration  of  the  adage  that  "  nothing  ia  so  new  aa 
what  lias  Imh'h  forgotten."  Old  playgorrs  retailed  a  similar  scene  in  a 
pantomime  ]»roduced  some  twenty  years  ago.  Hnt  the  niaeliinist  whom 
the  Berlin  composer  consulted  might  have  formed  the  idea  in  daily, 
or  rather  nightly  practice,  much  nearer  home.  In  a  heer-houae.  called 
the  Corso  Ilalle.  near  the  Fiaclier  Bruche,  in  Berlin,  tlie  ^eata  are 
waited  upon  by  three  or  four  young  women  on  skates!  The  moment  a 
iustomer  takes  a  seat,  one  of  the  damsels  darts  from  the  en<l  i»f  the 
room,  skims  over  the  lloor,  describes  clever  curves  round  the  end  of  a 
table,  or  a  cluster  of  chairs,  brings  herself  tip  at  the  moment  lie  thinks 
it  inevitable  she  must  glide  over  his  t<M>s,  and  requests  to  know  his 
wishes.  It  is.  of  course,  a  sridrl  of  the  1)est  Bavarian" — a  wave  of 
the  short  petticoat,  like  the  tail  of  a  disappearing  mermaid,  and  the 
llcl>e  of  the  C'orso  is  gone!  She  often  collects  several  orders  in  the 
course  of  a  round  or  from  a  single  group :  and  will  skate  back  with  may 
number  of  glass  pint  pots  of  beer  in  l>oth  bands,  without  disturbini^ 
a  flake  of  frotli.  Kxeopt  from  the  rattling  noise  produced,  the  motion 
is  as  good  an  inntation  of  skating  as  can  he  conceived.  To  tfie  curious 
stranger,  no  secret  is  made  of  the  mechanism  employed:  small  iron 
wheels,  let  into  the  sole  of  a  stronj;,  but  neatly  fitting  [mir  of  boots,  are 
all  the  mvstery;  but  to  move  alniut  in  them  easily,  and  even  prace- 
fully.  requires  mwch  prnctire.  It  is  also  more  fatiguing  than  walking: 
an<I  toMsrds  mi«iniglit.  when  it  may  assumed  eacli  waitress  lias 
skated  several  miles,  they  look  rather  wearv. 

Rome.  The  name  (^f  Rome,  says  a  writer  in  the  Xuota 
Antologia,  is  prohahly  the  one  most  repeated  in  the  difTerent 
parts  of  the  world.  All  the  continents,  iru  luding  Oceanica,  have 
■Romes.  In  Europe  (liere  is  an  island  called  Rome  in  tlie  Baltic. 
ofT  the  enst  coast  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsida.  A  village  of 
1000  inhabitants,  it  possesses  a  cathedral.  In  Asia  there  is  a 
Rome  in  \ippcr  Burma,  on  a  branch  of  the  Sittang,  a  distance 
of  a  I  ion  t  G5  kilometres  to  the  sontheast  of  Maiidalay. 

Rome  in  Africa  is  an  important  centre  for  the  missionaries 
of  Basutoland.    It  lies  to  the  southeat^t  of  the  Orange  Stato^ 
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about  50  kilometres  from  the  Orange  River.  North  America 
has  several  Bomes — one  in  New  York  State^  Yirginiay  Iowa, 
KansaSy  Texas,  Pennsylvania,  and  Indiana,  and  two  in  Qeorgia. 
In  South  America  there  are  two  Bomes  in  Argentina. 

In  Oceanica  Bome  is  an  important  city  of  Queensland. 
It  is  also  the  name  of  a  stream  which  flows  from  the  mountainous 
chain  of  the  Bismarck  archipelago.  The  Malay  archipelago  also 
possesses  its  Bome  in  the  north  of  Timor. 

Roae.  Pliny,  writing  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
says  of  the  rose  that  it  is  a  flower  known  to  all  nations,  equally 
with  wine,  myrtle,  and  oil."  Long  before  Pliny's  time  indeed, 
it  had  been  crowned  the  Queen  of  Flowers.  Its  rule  was  well- 
nigh  universal.  Hindoos,  Greeks,  and  Romans  had  speculated 
about  il8  ()ri<^in  and  invented  pretty  legends  to  account  for  it. 
One  of  the  prettiest  is  the  following: 

A  Jewish  maiden  named  ZilUih,  rejecting  the  advances  of 
an  unworthy  lover,  was  by  him  accused  of  evil  practices  and  so 
sentenced  to  he  burnt  at  the  stake.  But  the  fire  spared  the 
maiden  and  consumed  only  the  evil-minded  lover:  "The  fire 
began  to  burn  about  her;  she  made  her  prayers  to  our  Lord,  and 
anon  was  the  fire  (juenched  and  out,  and  brands  that  were 
burning  becomen  white  roses,  and  these  were  the  iirst  roses 
that  ever  any  num  saw.*' 

A  Persian  myth  asserts,  tiuit,  when  at  Xim rod's  connnand 
their  propliel  Araliam  was  in  his  infamy  cast  into  a  furnace,  tlie 
glowing  bed  of  coals  was  turned  instantly  into  a  bed  of  roses, 
"  whereon  the  child  sweetly  slunihered." 

According  to  a  Greek  myth,  all  roses  were  originally  white, 
but  some  were  tinged  red  by  the  blood  of  Venus,  who  wouiuled 
her  foot  on  a  thorn  while  hastening  to  the  aid  of  the  dving 
Narcissus.  According  to  another  legend,  thev  sprang  from  the 
bath  of  Aphrodite.  Later,  a  Christian  tradition  asserted  that 
the  crown  of  thorns  was  one  of  the  rose  thorn,  and  tiial  the  red 
roses  sprang  from  the  blood  of  Christ : 

Men  saw  the  thorns  on  Jesus*  brow, 
Hut  angels  saw  the  roses. 

A  still  different  stoiy  is  told  by  Mussulman  tradition.  Ac- 
cording to  this,  white  roses  sprang  from  the  sweat  of  the 
prophet  Mohammed  during  his  journey  to  heaven,  and  yello\r 
ones  from  perspiration  dripping  from  the  mane  of  Al  Borak, 
his  steed.  It  is  further  reported  that  the  red  flower  is  colored 
with  drops  of  his  blood.  Hence  the  faithful  will  never  suffer 
one  to  lie  on  the  ground. 

The  Greeks  found  an  equally  fanciful  origin  for  thorns. 
Cupid,  stooping  to  kiss  a  new-blown,  dewy  rose,  was  stung  by 
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a  bee  asleep  in  its  heart.  To  please  the  petulant  boy,  Venus 
strung  his  bow  with  captive  bees  and  planted  along  the  stem  of 
the  rose  the  stings  torn  from  them.  Uippocrates,  the  god  of 
silence,  carries  as  his  symbol  a  rose  given  to  him  by  Cupid. 
From  the  idea  of  secrecy  or  reserve  that  associates  itself  with 
roses  came  the  old  custom  recorded  by  the  Greeks.  When  the 
people  of  the  North,  they  say,  wished  to  preserve  the  most 
profound  secrecy  in  regard  to  what  was  said  between  themselves 
at  their  feasts,  a  freshly  gathered  rose  was  hung  from  the  ceil- 
ing above  the  upper  end  of  the  table.  It  was  considered  not  only 
dishonorable,  but  a  crime,  to  reveal  that  which  had  been  aaid 
*'sub  rosa.'* 

On  the  hills  near  Athens,  vast  rose  gardens  were  planted, 
which  supplied  the  flower  markets  of  the  day.  Likewise  their 
culture  was  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  the  Gfbdco- 
Homan  colonies  of  Psstum  and  Sybaris.  Ovid  tells  us  that  in 
Rome  they  were  made  to  bloom  twice  a  year  by  means  of  hot 
water.  From  other  contemporary  writers  it  may  be  gathered 
that  the  water  was  carried  in  pipes  as  in  our  modem  hot-houses. 

When  Cleopatra  came  to  meet  Marc  Antony  at  Cecilia,  four 
days  of  feasting  and  merriment  ensued, — the  fourth  and  crown- 
ing day  being  a  festival  of  roses.  The  floors  of  the  rooms  and 
halls  were  covered  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches  with  freshly 
blown  roses,  held  in  place  by  a  strong  but  delicate  net  stretched 
above  them  so  that  her  guests  might  walk  over  them.  Nero,  not 
many  years  later,  gave  a  feast  where  $100,000  was  spent  in  roses 
alone. 

On  the  occasion  of  certain  water-parties  given  at  Bala?,  the 
whole  lake  of  Liiciiia  was  covered  witli  roses,  which  j)arted  l>efore 
the  moving  boats  and  cIoslhI  after  tlioni  as  they  passed.  Lucius 
Verus  readied  a  luxury  in  tlie  use  of  I  lie  rose  never  surjiasse  I 
before  or  after  his  time.  He  slept  u])on  a  couch  covered  with 
cushions  made  of  fine,  thin  net,  and  filled  with  freshly-ijathered 
rose-leaves.  The  extreme  fastidiousness  of  the  young  Sniindyr- 
ides,  the  Sybarite,  whose  sleep  was  disturbed  by  a  crumpled 
rose  leaf,  has  ])assed  into  a  familiar  jtroverb. 

In  Germany  the  rose  has  ever  been  a  favorite  llower.  It  i- 
one  of  those  mysterious  blossoms,  like  the  forget-me-not,"  that 
unlock  treasures  concealed  in  caves  or  castles.  The  rose  wa> 
dedicated  to  llolda,  the  Northern  Venus,  and.  in  riiristiaii 
hands,  became  the  "  Marieiiroschen  "  ((f  llie  A'irgin.  The  white 
rose  is  usually  Mary's  emblem.  She  dried  her  veil  on  a  rose- 
bush, and  thereafter  il  bore  none  ])ut  white  flowiTS. 

Ill  ihc  (lerman  Book  f»f  Heroes  there  is  a  storv  of  a  rose 
garden  ut  Worms  surrounded  by  a  single  silken  thread.  The 
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Princo??  Chryinhilde  promised  to  each  knight  who  should  suc- 
cess fully  tlefend  it  and  slay  an  attacking  giant,  a  cha])let  of  roses 
and  a  kiss.  Ilildebrandt,  one  of  the  knights,  took  the  roses, 
but  declined  the  kiss.  Another,  a  monk,  not  only  took  the  kiss, 
but  sued  for  one  apiece  for  all  the  members  of  his  fraternity. 
To  this  the  princess  consented,  but  only  after  the  valiant  monk 
had  "  fuHilled  his  tale"  of  giants,  one  for  each  kiss. 

Xow  let  us  pass  from  legend  to  history.  The  rose  was 
distinguished  from  other  flowers  at  a  very  early  age,  and  by 
mo6t  of  the  ancient  races  of  Asia,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Assyrians  and  tlic  Hebrews,  who  seem  only  to  have  spoken  of  it 
after  the  advent  of  the  Grecian  influence.  The  discovered 
Egyptian  records  have  no  traces  of  it  before  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Alexander. 

The  two  earliest  roses  known  by  name — the  Rose  of  the 
^lagis  and  the  Eose  of  the  Chaldeans — were  identified  from  the 
Zend-Avesta,  which  has  reported  the  traditions  of  these  ancient 
j>eoples. 

The  Greeks,  who  originated  in  Asia  Minor,  doubtless  brought 
the  cultivated  rose  to  £urope  with  them.  Herodotus  tells  us 
that  after  King  Midas  was  settled  in  Hellas  the  rose  of  sixty 
petals  was  found  there.  What  particular  varieties  of  rose  they 
were  that  were  sung  by  Homer,  Sappho,  and  Anacreon  we  can 
only  guess,  but  the  roses  of  Philippes,  of  Cyrenius,  of  Phaselis, 
and  others  had  a  great  reputation.  From  the  descriptions  of 
Theophrastus  one  can  get  some  idea  of  the  roses  that  were  culti- 
vated by  the  Greeks  after  the  fourth  century  b.o. 

One  of  these  is  the  rose  of  the  hundred  petab,  which  was 
probably  brought  from  Asia  Minor  by  Midas.  It  was  doubtless 
known  to  and  sung  by  Sappho  and  Anacreon. 

The  Romans  came  to  know  the  rose  immediately  after  their 
conquest  of  Greece,  for  soon  after  Cicero  mentions  the  flower, 
A'arro  encouraged  its  culture,  Horace  and  Ovid  sang  of  it. 
Virgil  had  already  made  the  roses  of  Piestum  celebrated,  and 
t>poken  of  their  capacity  to  bloom  twice  a  year. 

From  the  descriptions  of  the  elder  Pliny  a  number  of  the 
most  celebrated  roses  of  the  time  have  been  more  or  less  certeinly 
*  identified. 

After  the  Romans  the  Queen  of  Flowers  remained  for  cen- 
turies neglected  and  ignored  in  consequence  of  the  invasion  of 

the  Barbarians. 

In  the  West  there  are  scarcely  any  traces  of  the  rose;  we 
have  to  go  back  to  the  East  again  to  pick  up  the  thread  of  the 
story. 

Thttukb  to  the  recent  Uiscovtiry  of  rot^t^  in  thv  EgyfUau 
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tombs  of  the  first  centuries  a.d.,  wc  know  what  species  of  ro6e8 
were  cultivated  by  Christian  Egypt,  for  these  vestiges  have  been 
ideutifieil  with  the  Holy  Kose  of  Abyssinia. 

After  the  reawakening  from  their  long  sleep  of  the  Western 
countries  it  took  many  years  before  writers  came  to  clistin,i^ui>h 
between  the  diflerent  varieties  of  roses;  but  after  the  Crusades, 
in  1254,  the  celebrated  damask  rose,  which  was  known  to  the 
ancient  Romans,  but  which  had  been  meanwhile  forgotten^  again 
made  its  appearance. 

It  was  this  rose  tluit  was  introduced  into  Anjou  V)v  Kin^' 
Rene  and  widely  cultivated  there.  It  became  known  as  the 
Provence  and  later  as  the  Provins  rose. 

The  Red  Damask  Rose,  too,  again  makes  its  appearance  in 
history  as  the  badc"e  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.  It  had  been 
brought  to  England  from  Provence  in  1280  by  Count  Edmond 
of  Lancaster. 

'i'he  White  Rose  of  tlie  House  of  York  was  also  widely  culti- 
vated in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Wars  of  the  Roses  were  so 
named  because  the  various  combatants  wore  the  flower  in  their 
helmets,  and  this  long  and  bloody  contest  is  the  most  sinister 
association  that  exists  with  the  name  of  this  flower. 

In  the  eigliteenth  century  the  cult  of  the  rose  progressed 
in  Holland,  where  the  rose  of  a  hundred  petals,  perfected,  came 
to  be  known  as  the  Eose  of  Batavia,  or  the  Painters'  Roee,  and 
also  the  Moss  Rose. 

Rose  of  England.  The  origin  of  the  rose  in  the  Englisli 
coat-of-arms  dates  back  to  the  civil  wars  between  the  York 
and  the  Lancaster  factions. 

In  the  year  1450  a  group  of  noblemen  were  discussing  the 
respective  rights  of  tlie  rival  claimants  to  the  throne,  and  to 
avoid  interruption  they  adjourned  to  the  Temple  Gardens. 
Scarce  had  they  arrived,  however,  when  they  noticed  that 
Kichard,  Duke  of  York,  was  approaching.  The  conversation 
ceased  immediately.  Bichard  begged  to  know  the  subject  of 
their  so  earnest  discourse,  and  also  how  many  of  them  believed 
him  to  be  their  rightful  king.  Still  they  were  silent,  both  from  • 
policy  and  politeness.  Presently  Richard  said,  '^If  you  are 
reluctant  to  give  me  your  opinion  in  words,  why  not  sive 
me  a  sign?  I^t  my  friends  follow  my  example  and  pull  a 
white  rose.''  Earls  Somerset  and  Suffolk  declared  for  the 
reigning  king,  Henry  of  I^ancaster,  Somerset  proposing  that 
the  friends  of  Henr}'  should  gather  a  red  rose.  Earl  Warwick, 
by  gatherinir  the  white  rase,  declared  for  the  house  of  York. 
**But,"  t»aid  Vernon,  a  friend  of  Richard,  "liefore  gathering 
more  roses  we  ought  to  agree  that  whichever  party  has  the 
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greatest  uumber  wins  the  day/'  All  agreed,  led  to  violent 
excitement  and  threats^  and  the  party  separated  to  make  known 
to  their  friends  the  badges  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

Notwithstanding  reconciliation,  once  thought  to  have  been 
safely  efiFected  between  the  rival  ^tions,  war  again  broke  out 
and  raged  for  many  years.  Not  until  the  two  houses  were 
united  by  the  marriage  of  Henry  VII  of  Lancaster  and  Elizabeth 
of  York  did  the  nation  obtain  peace.  The  roses,  then  blended, 
became  the  national  flower  of  England,  emblazoned  on  her  arms 
and  on  the  coin  of  the  realm. 

Let  mf-rry  Kntriand  proiidly  rear 
Her  blended  roses  bought  »o  dear. 

Rose  of  HelL  A  flower  that  blooms  on  a  tree  of  great  size 
and  strength  growing  in  the  sides  of  Mount  Agua,  a  high  peak 
near  the  volcano  of  Fu^o  among  the  rugged  mountains  of 
Central  America.  The  blossom  measures  about  12  inches  across, 
and  receives  its  sinister  name  from  the  Indians,  who  believe  that 
the  crater  of  the  volcano  is  the  entrance  to  hell  and  that  the 
flower  is  a  native  of  the  regions  below.  The  Los  Angeles  Times 
thus  describes  the  flower: 

At  first  appoaranci'  it  Het-niH  to  hv  a  tonjzli  friiarltd  knot  of  a  tro*' 
wliicii  has  t)een  splintered;  but  closer  examination  discloses  the  fact 
that  it  has  petals  of  wood  and  bark  and  the  rough  outlines  of  a  flower. 
The  petals,  concave  in  form,  are  arranged  much  like  the  petals  of  a 
half -blown  rose.  Tlwir  inside  surfaces  are  covered  with  fine  lines,  which 
have  the  delicacy  of  tiiH'  liaiul  carvin;:.  The  stem,  which  is  about  a 
foot  long,  is  of  some  unusual  wood,  which  is  light  and  strong.  It  is 
oovered  with  heavy  bark,  which  seems  to  have  been  cracked  by  beat. 
Both  flower  and  sivm  are  dark  brown — the  color  of  weather*beaten 
boughs,  and  dry  as  tinder. 

Rose  of  Hildesheim.  There  is  an  Arab  tradition  that  a 
certain  Kin;j;  Sliaddad  j>lanled  a  field  of  roses  in  the  desert, 
and  that  thev  are  still  nourishing;  hut  that  no  man  can  find 
them.  If  man  ever  does  distovor  them,  he  will  have  come  upon 
the  oldest  rose-hnsh  in  the  world.  Meanwhile  that  title  is 
claimed  hv  and  conccclcd  to  a  carefullv  tended  rose-bush  which, 
notwithstandinir  the  thousand  years  of  life  that  are  (*redited  to  it, 
still  lives  anil  blooms  ai^ainst  the  wall  of  the  Cathedral  in  Ifilde- 
sheini,  (iermany.  Tliou^di  its  stem  is  onlv  ?  inches  thick,  it 
is  2()  feet  high,  covers  ll'!  feet  of  wall,  and,  notwithstanding  its 
great  age,  ]mts  foi-wnrd  fresh  br;inches  and  green  tendrils  every 
s})ring.  One  tradition,  which  is  not  intrinsically  impossible, 
claims  that  the  bush  w.is  jdantcd  by  ( 'harlcmaLrnc  1  >  connncmo- 
rate  a  visit  paid  him  by  tin*  Aiiib.Mssndor  of  the  Cnliph  Haroim- 
aUBaHi'iiid.    l^nt  popular  imagination^  clamoring  fur  a  more 
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mystK*  origin,  favors  the  following  legend.   In  the  Middle  Ages 

the  silo  c.f  llildesheiin  was  a  vast  forest  known  as  the  WohL 
Because  of  its  abundant  game,  this  was  a  favorite  resort  of  the 
Emperor  Louis  the  Pious,  an  anient  sportsman,  who  reig-ned  in 
the  ninth  century.    One  day  the  arduous  chase  of  a  great  while 
stag  led  him  into  Innerste  Kiver,  where  the  stag  itself  escaped 
by  swimming,  but  where  the  king  lost  horse  and  hounds  in  the 
water  and  reached  the  other  side  only  to  find  himself  alone  in  a 
trackless  wilderness.    Drawing  a  goKleu  crucifix  from  his  breast, 
he  hung  it  on  a  rose-tree  in  full  bloom,  prayed  before  it  for 
succor,  and  then  lay  down  to  sleej).    When  he  awoke,  the  roj^e- 
tree  was  standing  in  a  heaj)  of  snow,  though  all  around  was  fresh 
and  green,  and  the  crucifix  was  frozen  to  the  bush.  }ct  the  rose> 
bloomed  fairer  and  fuller  than  before.    He  saw  a  miracle  had 
been  wrouijht  for  him.    Just  then  the  blast  of  horns  jind  the 
baying  of  dogs  announced  the  approach  of  his  retinue,  rivsently 
it  arrived,  and  all  were  filled  witli  joy  to  find  their  missing  master 
again,  hale  and  hearty  as  ever,    lie  told  them  whai  liad  occurred 
and  bade  them  lay  the  foundation  for  a  chapel  in  commemoration 
of  his  deliverance.    Later  a  town  arose  there,  and  the  cathetlral 
was  built  where  the  holy  rose  could  i)e  sii})|)ortc(l  by  its  walls. 

Rose  of  Jericho.  Some  roses  so  called  are  really  no  roses 
at  all.  The  Christmas  rose,  for  example,  is  a  hellebore,  which 
demands  a  little  protection  with  a  hand-light  if  we  desire  it  to 
wisli  us  a  Happy  Xew  Year;  the  Guelder  rose  is  a  sterile  snow- 
])all,  which  ought  not  to  repudiate  its  classical  title  of  Vibur- 
num; the  Kose  Tremiere,  or  Passe-Kose,  is  a  hollyhock,  which 
renders  excellent  service  in  the  decoration  of  garden  scenery; 
the  Kose-Tiaurier,  or  Laurel  Kose,  is  the  oleander,  an  elegant 
shrub  with  bright  pink  llowers,  delighting  to  grow  by  the  water's 
edge,  but  which,  Algerian  colonists  say,  poisous  the  brook  tliat 
runs  at  its  foot. 

The  Kose  of  Jericho  is  a  cruciferous  individual  belonging 
to  the  same  Linntean  class  as  cabbages  and  turnips,  and  in  no 
way  related  to  any  sort  of  rose,  for,  though  it  be  dry,  yet  will 
it,  upon  imbibition  of  moisture,  dilate  its  leaves  and  explicate 
its  flowers  contrac  ted  and  seeming  dried  up/* 

It  is  also  called  the  Rose  of  Mary,  a  tradition  reporting  that 
it  grew  up  to  mark  every  resting-place  of  the  Holy  Family  dur- 
ing the  journey  to  Egypt.  Sometimes  it  is  used  as  a  symbol  of 
the  Resurrection. 

Rose  du  Roi  (King's  Rose).  One  of  the  best  of  all 
autumnal  roses  in  its  combined  perfections  of  form,  scent,  hardi- 
ness, and  color.  Its  history  is  the  onlv  thing  it  has  to  blush 
for«  The  King's  rose  has  been  everybody's  rose.   It  is  »  tum« 
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mat,  n  nMi«'ix:ulo,  a  sort  of  llorjil  \  icar  of  Bray.  It  made  its 
firi?l  appearance  in  France  ilurin^  the  time  of  T^ouis  XVIII  and 
was  named  die  Ivi!i<r'.s  Kose  in  eomi)liment  to  him.  When  Bona- 
parte came  over  from  Klha  and  ])ut  the  legitimate  kin«^  to  flif^ht, 
the  proprietor,  thinkini^  that  his  new  rose  with  any  other  name 
would  hrin;;  in  more  money,  deemed  it  «;ood  policy  to  recliristen 
it  T?ose  de  rKmpereur,  or  the  KmperorV  l?ose.  But  the  hun- 
dred days  were  a  limited  numher,  and  the  Battle  of  Waterloo 
aizain  changed  the  aspect  of  ])olitical  atlairs.  The  rose  ratted 
once  more,  and  was  re-stvled  l{o.sc  du  Koi.  It  is  known  in 
Kn.izhind  as  the  Crimson  Perpetual.  To  complete  its  diplomatic 
education,  it  only  wanted  to  be  rebaptized  to-day  as  the  Rose  de 
la  Republique  Houge,  or  the  Bed  Bepublican  Kose. 

Fickle  and  unloyal  as  the  rose  has  thus  proved  itseli  to  be^ 
it  averts  your  censure  like  other  fair  offenders. 

If  to  her  share  some  floral  errors  fall, 
Look  on  her  face  and  yoall  forget  them  all. 

Round  Tower.  A  curious  ruin  at  Newport,  B.  I.,  in  the 
form  of  a  round. stone  tower,  30  feet  hii^h,  supported  by  S  ma.ssive 
stone  columns,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  mucii  controversy. 
Danish  antiquarians  claimed  for  it  a  resemblance  to  Scandi- 
navian architecture,  and  surmised  that  it  had  been  built  by  the 
ohl  Xorse  rovers,  Leif  and  Thorwald,  who,  on  the  authority  of 
the  sagas,  are  said  to  have  sailed  from  Iceland  to  the  New  World 
about  A.D.  1000,  and  to  have  passed  a  winter  in  Xew  England. 
Here  Thorwald  had  been  slain  in  an  encounter  with  the  natives, 
and  buried  near  the  spot  wIhmc^  he  fell.  A  rock  on  the  shore  of 
Tau!iton  l?iver,  known  as  the  Dighton  Hock,  from  its  neighbor- 
hood to  the  town  of  Dighton,  whose  strange  and  illegible  inscrip- 
tions had  attracted  the  attention  of  antiquarians  from  the  time 
of  Cotton  Mather,  was  now  declared  to  be  a  Kunlc  stone.  The 
case  was  greatly  strengthened  when  a  skeleton  was  dug  up  at 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  wearing  on  its  breast  an  oval  brass  plate,  and 
girt  around  the  waist  by  a  curious  belt,  similar  in  workmanship 
to  the  bandoliers  worn  when  firearms  were  in  their  infancy. 
This  was  at  once  claimed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  Norse  warrior, 
presumably  Thorwald  himself,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  skele- 
ton was  buried  Indian  fashion,  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  Indian 
arrow-heads  around  it.  But  all  this  chain  of  evidence,  seemingly 
BO  complete,  has  been  overthrown  by  fuller  research.  The  Hound 
Tower  has  been  proved  to  be  simply  a  mill,  similar  in  construc- 
tion to  many  still  extant  in  England,  notably  one  in  Chesterton. 
The  inscriptions  on  Dighton  Rock  are  nothing  but  half-erased 
ladian  picture  writing.    The  metal  found  upon  the  skeleton. 
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turned  out  to  be  difTereiit  from  tliat  uso<l  for  warlike  purfKises 
by  the  Scandinavians,  and  identical  with  that  known  to  hn\e 
been  worn  by  Indians,  both  for  purposes  of  ornament  and  de 
fence,  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  Cabots.  A  windmill  is 
known  to  have  been  erected  in  Newport;  it  is  mentioned  in 
Governor  Arnold's  will^  and  the  way  leading  to  it  is  still  called 
Mill  Street.  The  Bound  Tower  has,  nevertheless,  been  used  for 
poetical  purposes  by  Longfellow  in  ^The  Skeleton  Knight'* 
and  by  J.  0.  Brainerd,  in  "  The  Newport  Tower/'  The  latter 
invents  an  Indian  tradition  that  its  decaying  walls  were  typical 
of  the  di8a]>pearance  of  the  Bed  Man,  and  that  its  final  fall 
would  herald  the  total  extinction  of  his  race.  Mrs.  L.  H. 
Sigoumey  also  has  a  poem  called    The  Newport  Tower.^ 

Royal  Academy.  The  first  idea  for  a  public  exhibition  of 
pictures  in  London  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  paintings 
presented  by  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  and  other  artists  to  the  Found- 
ling Asylum  (q.v.).  Free  access  bointj  allowed  to  the  public, 
the  place  became  a  fashionable  lounge.  The  artists  took  the 
hint  and  determine  to  attempt  something  of  the  same  sort  in 
their  own  behalf.  At  a  meeting  held  November  12,  1759,  it 
was  resolved  that  a  public  exhibition  should  be  held  annually, 
beginning  each  year  with  the  second  week  of  April.  The 
Society  of  Arts,"  founded  in  1754,  gave  the  use  of  their 
rooms,  opposite  Beaufort  Buildings  in  the  Strand,  and  the  first 
exhibition  was  opened  on  April  21,  17G0.  Next  year  there 
were  two  separate  exhibitions,  one  in  S})ring  Gardens,  managed 
bv  the  "  Society  of  Artists  of  Great  Britain/'  the  other,  in  the 
old  rooms  in  the  Strand,  by  a  body  of  seceders,  ''The  Society 
of  Free  Artists,"  which  continued  its  annual  exhibitions  until 
1776.  The  first -mentioned  numbered  almost  nil  the  great  names 
of  the  period.  Among  the  exhibitor^^  were  Koynolds,  Honiney, 
and  Gainsborougli.  Admission  was  free,  but  the  catalogues  cost 
a  shilling,  and  of  tbcse  13,000  were  sold.  Dr.  Johnson  about 
this  time  writes  to  Baretti: 

The  arti-ts  have  instituted  a  yearly  exhibition  of  pictures  and 
statues,  in  imitation.  1  am  told,  of  foreign  academies.  This  year 
[1761]  was  the  second  exhibitioii.  Thej  please  themselves  much  with 
the  multitude  of  speetatom,  and  imagine  that  the  English  School  will 
rise  much  in  reputation. 

On  January  20,  1765,  King  Georjfe  TIT,  at  the  solicitation 
of  the  inonibcrs,  grantcnl  thcni  a  royal  clinrtor  as  the  In- 
corporated Society  of  Artists  of  (Jrcat  Britain."  In  17^7. 
owing  to  internal  dissensions  that  resulted  in  tlie  re-ignation  of 
most  of  the  directors,  a  coniniittee  of  four  was  a])p<)inted  to 
take  nieasures  for  forniing  a  new  academy.    The  king  gave  His 
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patronage  and  assistance,  ami  some  of  tlic  re^rnlrttions  were 
written  out  bv  his  Majesty's  own  hand.  The  affair  was  kept 
entirely  secret  till  all  the  preparations  were  complete,  and  was 
at  length  revealed  to  the  president  of  tlie  old  society  bv  tlie  king 
himself.  Kirhy,  who  had  arrived  on  some  business  at  Windsor, 
was  nshered  into  the  presence  of  George  111  as  West  was  show- 
ing his  picture  of  Kegn'us."  Kirhy  admired  the  work,  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  West  would  exhibit  it.  He  replied  that  it 
belonged  to  his  Majesty,  who  at  once  joineil  in,  '^I  shall  be 
liappy  to  let  the  work  be  shown  to  the  public." 

"Tlien,  Mr.  West,'*  said  Kirhy,  "you  will  send  it  to  my 
exhibition." 

"Xo,"  replied  the  king;  "it  must  go  to  niy  exhibition — to 
the  Royal  Academy/' 

The  president  of  the  Associate<1  Artists  bowed  and  retired. 
The  disappointment  is  paid  to  have  shortened'  his  life.  He  died 
in  1774,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine. 

Xext  evening,  December  D,  thirty  artists  met  at  the  house 
of  Wilton,  the  sculptor,  to  take  steps  for  forming  the  new 
academy.  The  code  of  laws  was  accepted.  Thirty-six  aca- 
demicians, recommended  by  the  king,  were  elected.  Next  day 
his  Majesty  signed  the  instrument  defining  the  constitution  of 
the  Eoyal  Academy,  which  thus  began  its  existence  on  Satur- 
day, December  10,  1768.  On  December  14  the  first  general 
assembly  was  held  at  Fall  Mall. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  elected  president,  William  Cham- 
bers, treasurer,  George  Michael  Moser,  kee[)er,  and  Francis 
^filner  Newton,  secretary.  Eight  academicians  were  chosen  as 
members  of  the  council,  which  was  to  have  the  "entire  direc- 
tion and  management  of  all  the  business  of  the  society.'*  Xine 
others  were  appointed  visitors,  whoi«e  duty  was  to  "  attend  the 
schools  by  roUtion,  each  a  month,  to  settle  figures,  to  examine 
the  performances  of  the  students,  to  advise  and  instruct  them.'* 
These  regidations,  with  some  slight  modifications,  continue  In 
force  to  the  present  day. 

The  Academy  found  its  first  home  in  Pall  Ma'l,  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  Old  Carlton  Honse,  a  little  eastward  of  the 
site  now  occupied  by  the  Vnited  Ser\'ice  Club.  Its  first 
exhibition,  comprising  13f5  works,  was  opened  on  the 
April,  and  was  visited  by  the  king  on  Uic  25tl:  May,  an 
advertisement  having  been  previously  inserted  in  the  pajHTs 
that  on  that  day  the  public  would  not  be  admitted.  It  elof^ 
on  the  2Tth  of  the  same  month.  Tlie  priee  of  admi^*^ion  wa«». 
as  at  the  present  time,  one  shilling;  the  eat^ilotnie**  were  solu 
for  sivperjce,  and  the  total  receipts  were  £<;f>r)  17>f.  Gd.  In 
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1792,  tlic  year  in  whicli  Reynolds  died,  780  works  were  ex- 
hibited, and  the  receipts  had  increased  to  £3178  12s. 

The  first  annual  dinner  took  phice  on  St.  (Jeorge's  Day. 
April  23,  1771.  Twenty-five  guests  were  invited,  among  theia 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Oliver  Goldsmith.  This  annual  dinner  now 
takes  place  on  the  Saturday  before  the  opening  of  the  exhibit  ion 
on  the  first  Monday  in  May.  No  social  event  of  the  London 
season  attracts  a  more  distinguished  company.  Soldiers,  state^- 
men,  and  literary  men  all  vie  with  artists  in  their  anxiety  to 
be  present.  It  is  said  that  an  ambitious  amateur  once  spent 
£25,000  on  the  pictures  of  living  artists  in  tiie  hoj)e  that  such 
patronage  might  procure  him  an  invitation  to  the  dinner  at 
Burlington  House.   But  his  munificence  was  all  in  vain. 

Hoyal  Arms  in  Churches.  The  earliest  recorded  instance 
of  the  setting  up  of  the.  royal  arms  in  Euglisli  churches  ch  curred 
in  St.  Martin's  Church,  Ironmonger  Lane,  London,  in  February, 
1647,  the  month  after  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  Burnet's  His- 
tory of  tli<*  Keformation  (Part  ii,  Book  i,  p.  13,  vol.  ii)  says, 
the  parish  register  of  Warrington,  July  30,  IGGO,  mentions  aii 
injunction  of  the  "Great  CWnscIl of  England,  '"ihnt  in  all 
churches  thorowout  the  kingdom  of  England  his  Majestie's 
armes  shall  be  sett  upp;''  but  no  historical  authority  has  ever 
been  found  to  confirm  this  statement. 

The  roval  arms  in  Kentbury  Churchy  Berkshire^  bear  the  dati: 
and  initials  C.  R.  1683. 

In  1631  Archbishop  Abbot  granted  a  license  to  a  painter, 
virhich  contains  a  statement  that  all  churches  ought  to  be  beauti* 
Hed  more  especially  with  his  Majestie's  Armes  and  the  Tennc 
Commandments,'^  which  he  was  to  enquire  into  in  the  various 
churches  in  Canterbury  diocese  for  the  purpose  of  renewal  if 
they  were  out  of  repair.  This  arose  out  of  the  weariness  of 
the  popish  superstitions"  in  the  curate  and  church  wardens 
who  took  down  the  images  and  set  up  the  royal  arms.  This 
does  not  include  such  as  occur  in  stained  glass  windows. 

Many  were  destroyed  during  the  Commonwealtli  (1649- 
1660) ,  iience  the  injunction  of  Charles  II. 


-  let'—-- 


s. 

Saccharin,  one  of  the  numerous  by-products  of  the  gas- 
maker's  refuse.  Its  sweetness  is  300  times  more  intense 
that  of  cane  sugar.  It  was  accidentally  discovered  in  1887.  Dr. 
Fahlbcrg  had  entered  the  Johns  IIo])kins  University  in  America 
in  order  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  a  study  of  the  chemistry 
of  coal-tar  derivatives.  One  evening  at  tea-time  he  detected 
cn  intensely  sweet  flavor  upon  his  bread-and-butter.  He  traced 
the  sweetness  to  his  fingers^  to  his  hands^  and  to  his  coat-sleeves; 
and  it  finally  dawned  upon  him  that  it  must  have  been  derived 
from  one  of  the  new  compounds  which  he  had  that  day  succeeded 
in  producing.  He  promptly  returned  to  his  laboratory  and 
tasted  the  contents  of  every  vessel  with  which  he  had  been 
working.  His  suspicion  was  correct.  One  of  his  beakers  con- 
tained the  sweet  material. 

"  Some  astonishment/'  says  Chambers's  Journal  for  Oc- 
tober 20,  1889,  "  was  a  short  time  ago  aroused  by  the  report 
that  a  substance  had  been  discovered  that  was  three  hundred 
times  sweeter  than  sugar.  This  sid)staiice,  saccharin,  has  since 
hcconie  a  marketable  commodity;  and  those  who  are  curious  to 
try  its  sweetening  properties  can  obtain  tahloids  of  it  at  most 
chemists'  shops.  Our  Freiidi  neighbors  were  quick  to  recog- 
nize it  as  a  rival  to  heet-?u*iar;  and  it  speedily  ohtained  a  bad 
name,  which  it  does  not  deserve,  from  their  initiative.  Our 
medical  authorities  re«xard  it  as  a  valuahh?  remedy  in  certain 
diseases;  and  it  seems  to  be  used  in  somewhat  lar<^e  quantities 
in  the  preparation  of  fruits  and  li(|ueurs — at  least  we  gather  that 
ihat  must  he  the  e.ise,  from  the  statement  which  is  published, 
that  in  CJermany  alone  so  much  saccharin  luis  l)e(*n  made  as  to 
render  5000  tons  of  beet-sugar  superfluous.  The  sugar  manu- 
factu^^ers  are  naturally  anxious  that  this  new  coal-tar  product 
should  1)6  regarded  as  a  drug  and  that  its  sale  should  he  effected 
thromrh  chemists  only.  In  other  countries  the  manufacture 
of  saccharin  is  arousing  the  attentif>n  of  the  authorities,  who 
possil)ly  see  in  it  a  favorable  subject  for  taxation.'* 

Salad  King.  The  Salad  king  was  a  name  given  to  Henri 
d'Albignac,  a  young  nobleman  from  the  south  of  France,  who 
came  to  London  ns  a  refugee  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and 
carne(]  bis  livelihood  by  dressing  salads  in  the  French  and 
Italian  ways — hitherto  unknown  in  Fnirland.  He  was  so  suc- 
cessful that,  within  a  month  after  his  lirst  experiment,  at  a 
iiandsome  hovue  iu  Urosvenor  Square^  it  was  not  considered  the 
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thing  at  a  gala  diiuier  to  offer  one's  guesU  a  salad  that  had 
not  been  dpcseed  by  the  young  French  nobleman.  The  stoiy  is 
told  by  Brillat  Savarin,  in  his    Physiology  of  Taste/' 

Salagrama  and  Salagrana.    Tlie  first  word  is  the  Hindoo 

name  for  a  sacred  stone  found  by  tlie  river  Gundak.  in  XepauL 
It  is  lield  to  be  very  sacred.  Once  when  Vishnu  the  Pretk?rver 
was  followed  by  Shiva  the  IJestroyer,  he  implored  the  aid  of 
^faia — illusion  or  ^Haiuour — who  turned  him  to  a  stone. 
Tiiruuf^h  this  stone  Shiva,  in  the  form  of  a  worm,  horeil  his 
way.  But  Vislinu  escaped,  and  when  lie  liad  resumed  his  form 
he  commanded  that  this  stone  of  delusion  (or  salatnaya)  sliould 
he  worshi])ped.  As  such  stones  are  found  by  Saii])ura  or  Salagra, 
llit'V  receive  their  name  from  the  latter.  "Thev  are  generally 
about  the  si/.i;  of  an  orange,  and  are  really  a  kind  of  ammonite. 

Charles  (J.  Lcland,  who  is  authority  for  the  above  statement, 
was  sur])riscd  to  find  in  Tuscany  a  peculiar  kind  of  stone  held 
in  high  reverence  and  called  Salagrana, — the  same  word  as  the 
Indian  sa\e  for  a  single  letter.  It  is  ordinary  stalagmite, — the 
carbonate  of  lime  deposited  by  water, — but  is  held  to  be,  what  it 
certainly  resembles,  a  bit  of  petrified  earth,  shaped  by  a  worm's 
passing  through  it.  Thus  it  is  doubly  identilied  with  the  Indian 
tradition.  It  also  suggests  comparison  with  a  story  told  in  the 
Later  Kdda  about  Odin,  who,  in  order  to  steal  the  nu»ed  of 
]K)etry,  turned  himself  into  a  worm  and  bored  his  way  through 
a  rock.  Hence  nil  stones  with  boles  in  them  are  called  Odiu 
stones,  or  in  Mngland  holy-stones  {(/.v.). 

Salamander.  In  real  life  this  is  a  little  animal  which  has 
no  love  for  lire,  Imt  ])asses  a  good  part  of  its  existence  in  the 
antagonistic  clenjcnt  water. 

In  the  iiflh  and  sixth  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
there  was  a  very  famous  animal  of  this  species,  popularly  known 
as  the  gnat  salamander,  in  Amsterdam,  in  the  Society  Xatura 
Artis  Magistra.  "  It  has  lived  there  many  years/'  says  an  article 
on  the  "  Acclimatisatio!!  of  Animals,"  in  the  Westminsirr  Hrrirjr 
for  January,  18(U),  ''and,  luxuriating  in  an  ample  fish  diet, 
has  now  attained  extraordinarv  dimensions.  This  curious 
Batrachiaii  was  discovered  in  the  lava  pools  of  Niphon  and  bears 
an  extreme  degree  of  cold  with  impunity:  a  startling  contnutt 
to  the  tradition  of  the  fiery  salamander  girded  round  with  a 
belt  of  flame.  The  inhabitants  of  London  arc  still  ignorant 
of  the  big- mouthed  salamander  of  Niphon,  who  lives  in  water 
instead  of  fire,  and  devours  a  shoal  of  barbel  per  diem,  instead 
of  preying  on  his  own  extremities.*' 

The  allusions  are  to  the  fables  of  the  ancient  naturalists, 
who  asserted  tiiat  the  salamander  was  incombustible  and  loved 
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to  disport  himself  in  the  fire.  Among  these  fabnlists  were 
Aristotle  and  Pliny,  ^lien  and  Nicander,  Ambroise  Par^  and 
Grevin,  with  no  end  of  others.  And  then,  again,  the  oeldl>rated 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  in  his  most  interesting  Memoirs.^'  How 
can  any  one  donbt  a  fact  so  candidly,  so  circumstantially,  and 
so  positively  stated,  as  the  following :  "  One  day,  when  I  was 
about  fifteen  years  of  age,  my  father  was  in  a  cellar  where  they 
had  been  scalding  some  clothes  for  washing.  He  was  alone,  and 
was  playing  upon  the  viol  and  singing  in  front  of  a  good  fire  of 
oak-wood,  for  the  weather  was  very  cold.  On  looking  at  the  fire 
accidentally,  he  saw  a  hinall  animal  resembling  a  lizard  gambol- 
ling joyously  in  the  midst  of  the  llercest  flames.  My  father 
instantly  perceiving  what  it  was,  he  called  my  sister  and  me, 
pointed  out  the  animal  to  us,  and  gave  me  a  severe  box  on  the 
ear,  which  caused  me  to  shed  a  perfect  deluge  of  tears.  He 
gently  wiped  my  eyes,  and  said  to  me,  '  ^ly  dear  boy,  1  did  not 
strike  you  as  a  punishment,  but  only  that  you  should  remember 
that  that  lizard  which  you  behold  in  the  fire  is  a  salamander, 
an  animal  which  has  never  been  seen  by  any  known  person!* 
He  afterwards  kissed  me  and  gave  me  a  few  quattrini."  Now, 
as  we  said  before,  who  can  doubt  such  testimony  as  this?  Here 
are  all  the  minute  circumstances  detailed — the  family  wash,  a 
good  fire,  which  we  are  told  was  of  oak-wood,  the  presence  of  the 
sister,  and,  above  all,  that  severe  box  on  the  ear,  which  must  have 
impressed  the  matter  u])on  his  memory. 

In  y)opular  folk-lore,  at  least,  the  salamander  has  never 
divested  himself  of  his  fire-j)roof  fame.  His  very  name  is  used 
as  a  synonym  for  a  denizen  of  what  nineteenth  century  journal- 
ism knew  as  the  devouring  clement.  Thus,  the  Retrospective 
Eerieiv  (vol.  iii,  London,  KS-jO)  has  tliis  paragraph:  "Some 
years  since,  a  Mr.  Werv  announced  the  followin'r  exercise  to  be 
performed,  at  the  Waur-hall  at  P)russels,  by  Miss  Koggers,  an 
American  salamander;  the  same  lady  who  entered  an  oven 
heated  to  900  degrees,  holding  in  her  hands  a  leg  of  mutton  and 
eggs,  and  did  not  come  out  until  the  leg  of  mutton  and  eggs  were 
actually  baked.  The  same  lady  will  bathe  in  aqua-fortis,  lick  red- 
hot  iron  bars,  and  let  the  same  pass  on  her  bare  arms  and  legs, 
wash  her  arms  with  phosphorus  and  melted  lead,  putting  some 
also  in  her  mouth."  Later  in  the  same  century,  on  Se})tember 
18,  1858,  the  London  JUusirated  Xeirs  has  an  illustrated  article 
on  Christofero  Buono  Core,  the  Italian  Salamander,''  who  was 
then  exhibiting  himself  in  the  Afihburnham  grounds  of  Ore- 
morne.  This  gentleman  was  the  inventor  of  a  garment  which  he 
advertised  by  word  and  died  as  beinir  quite  impervious  to  flame. 
"  The  dress  is  of  a  light  portable  material,  made  in  a  sack-like 
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form,  oTer  a  portion  of  which  is  worn  a  kind  of  hood,  with  glasses 
to  shieUl  the  eyes.'*  In  th.s  costume  he  passed  iu  and  out  of 
iron  cages  where  brushwood  was  kept  burnings  until  the  whole 
becomes,  ''as  it  were,  one  body  of  flame.  During  the  period 
the  performance  takes  place  the  heat  of  the  flre  is  so  great  that 
none  of  the  visitors  can  approach  withm  a  distance  of  30  feet^ 

Salute,  International.  The  twenty-one  guns  fired  by  ships 
of  the  American  navy  as  an  international  salute  are  borrowed 
from  a  like  custom  in  the  British  navy.  In  earlier  days  a  war- 
ship salute  was  limited  to  seven  guns,  but  a  fort  was  allowed  to 
fire  three  times  as  many  guus  as  a  war'-ship,  because  it  was 
difficult  then  to  keep  powder  in  good  condition  at  sea.  The 
same  difficulty  did  not  occur  on  land,  hence  the  larger  number 
of  shots  allowed  to  a  fort.  When  later  improvements  in  manu- 
facture furnished  better  powder  which  did  not  deteriorate  at  sea, 
the  war-ship  in  its  salutes  was  allowed  the  same  number  of  guns 
as  the  shore  batterv. 

Sands,  Singing  and  Barking.  Musical  and  (if  you  don't 
mind  the  word)  caiophonous  sand  is  a  curious  freak  of  nature 
that  <H  riirs  in  many  ])arts  of  tlio  worhl,  l»ut  most  notahly  in  the 
llauaiian  ishmd  of  Kaiiai.  Ai-cni-tlm^  to  the  manner  in  whuh 
man  or  nature  stirs  il,  the  sand  jnuthues  sounds  that  ran*re  from 
the  aLrreeal)1e  to  the  tci  ri  I'x  inir.  When  dry  to  the  depth  of  at 
least  four  or  five  inchi's  on  the  dune,  it  ;xives  out  a  deep  bass 
note  o(  a  tremulous  charaetiT  if  puslied  down  the  sleep  iniline. 
A  sound  somethinic  like  the  harkinir  of  a  doj?  is  pr(nlu(iMl  by 
plunirin<x  the  hands  into  the  sand  and  hrinixing  liiem  vi;i[i>rously 
toirelluT,  or  hy  puttinir  the  sand  in  a  and  violently  shakinir 
it.  Another  nu'thod  is  to  i'lW  a  hm.ir  hau'  three-(puirters  full  o( 
sand,  and  then,  dividin;^  its  lontents  into  two  j)arts,  holdinir  one 
in  each  hand,  to  clap  the  two  ])ortions  tourether.  Similar  plu- 
nomena  also  occur  in  the  Colorado  desert  in  the  United  Siat<>s, 
wluise  curious  shiftinir  sands  continually  travel  hither  and 
thither  o\er  the  vast  ]>lain  of  clay.  Their  mf)vements  are  in- 
duce«l  hy  tlie  winds,  and,  when  a  stroie^  hreeze  is  hlowimr,  the 
particles  of  which  they  are  composed  irive  out  an  audible  hum- 
ming' or  sinLrin.LT.  I'nder  tiie  microsiope  these  sands  show  au 
almost  ])erl'e(  tly  spherical  fttiin,  >o  that  they  roll  ui>on  each  other 
at  the  sliLrhtest  impulse,  a  <  ireumstance  that  also  accounts  for 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  sands  travel  over  the  d''sert.  Hell 
"Mountain  (  Dschehel  Xakus),  on  the  peninsula  of  Smai  on  the 
shores  of  the  IJed  Sea,  furnishes  another  example.  The  first 
European  who  ascended  this  hill  was  Seetzen  of  Oldenberg.  He 
fou!id  tliat  it  consisted  of  a  I'rillle  white  sandstone,  <-overed 

on  two  sides  with  loose  sand.   In  ascending,  as  he  paaucd  over 
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this  sand,  he  fouinl  that  the  noise  it  made  in  glidin*;  down  the 
slope  became  by  degrees  louder  and  hjuder.  When  he  reached 
the  summit,  such  a  ( lanior  arose  that  the  whole  mountain  shook. 
So  also,  lie  c«nire>ses,  did  his  nerves.  A  sm-cccding  tra\eller, 
one  Ward,  an  Knglishman,  corrohorated  Seet/.en.  He  lunird  at 
first  only  a  feeble  tone  like  that  of  a  llute;  suddenlv  it  lu'ranif 
as  loud  as  an  organ,  and  the  whole  hill  began  to  vibrate.  The 
volume  of  the  sound  increased  in  proportion  to  the  (juanlity  set 
in  motion  by  the  steps  of  the  climber.  Charles  Darwin  observed 
a  phenomenon  of  the  same  >ort  in  the  VA  Firaniador  (^'eiling 
or  Barking  ^lountain)  in  Chili.  One  theory  adxanccd  with  re- 
spect to  these  sounds  is  that  they  are  dm*  to  an  exceedingly  thin 
tilm  of  gas  that  covers  the  grains.  Dr.  Ah'xis  A.  dulicn,  of 
Columbia  College,  and  Professor  rx^ltoii.  of  Honolulu,  who 
visited  t(^gether  the  niu.sical  sounds  in  the  Hawaiian  islands, 
came  to  this  conclusion.  **  We  bclic\c/*  said  the  latter,  "the 
true  cause  of  sonorousness  to  be  <t)nnccled  with  thin  pellicles 
or  films  of  air  or  of  gases  thence  derived,  dejxisiied  and  lon- 
densed  upon  the  surface  of  the  sand  grains  during  gradual 
evaporation  after  W(>tting  by  seas,  lakes,  or  rains.  By  virtue  of 
these  films  the  .<and  grains  become  separated  by  elastic  cushions 
of  condensed  gases,  cajiable  of  considerable  vibration,  and  wliose 
thicknesses  we  have  npproxinuitely  determined.  The  extent  of 
the  vibration  and  the  \olunie  and  ]iitch  of  the  sound  thereby 
produced  we  also  find  to  be  largely  dependent  upon  the  forms, 
structures,  and  surfaces  of  the  sand  grains,  and  especially  upon 
their  j)urity  and  freedom  from  line  silt  or  du<t." — Handluhi 
AdiPttiser,  quoted  in  American  ^ioLes  and  Queries,  July  iwG, 
181)0. 

Sandwich.  Geography  preserves  the  name  of  John,  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  in  a  chain  of  islands  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  in 
1778,  and  gastronomy  has  immortalized  it  in  tiie  convenient 
morsel  which  is  re|)uted  to  be  his  invention.  The  earl  was  a 
great  gambler,  and  tiie  story  runs  that  iti  the  pursuit  of  his 
passion  he  rebelled  against  the  tyranny  of  meal-times  whereby 
each  day  the  hours  of  gambling  were  curtailed.  Therefore,  call- 
ing  in  the  waiter,  who,  having  announced  dinner,  hovered  un- 
easily around  the  table, — the  earl  ordered  that  pieces  of  meat 
should  be  laid  between  two  slices  of  bread  and  brought  to  him 
as  he  sat  at  play.    This  was  done,  and  the  sandwii  h  was  born. 

Becent  investigation,  however,  has  somewhat  detracted  from 
the  earl's  fame  as  the  inventor  of  sandwiches.  Without  doubt 
he  reintroduced  and  christened  the  sandwich,  but  the  Romans — 
those  specialists  in  rrastronomy^ — are  (  redited  with  its  invention, 
sandwiches,  under  the  name  of  oSula,  being  a  favorite  food  in 
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Boman  days.    Possibly^  indeed,  the  sandwich  was  introducMj 
into  Britain  by  Bonian  conquerors,  together  with  the  soail. 
Thereafter,  during  many  centuries  the  sandwich  lay  dormant* 
to  be  resurrected  and  renamed  by  the  fertile  brain  of  JemniA 
Twitcher. 

Soon  these  slices  of  bread  and  meat  became  extremely  fash- 
ionable, especially  among  gamesters,  whose  vagaries  in  the  mat- 
ter of  meal-time  now  ceased  to  embarrass  the  proprietors  of 
the  coffee-houses  which  they  frequented.  Sandwiches  took  the- 
place  of  more  elaborate  meals ;  they  were  handed  around  at  stated 
intervals,  and,  clasping  a  sandwich  in  one  hand,  dice  or  carder 
as  the  case -might  be,  in  the  other,  the  eager  gambler  continued 
his  play. 

The  word  sandwich  is  not  found  in  the  early  editions  of 
Johnson's  Dictionary  nor  in  Todd  or  Bichardson,  but  Latham 
recognizes  it  for  the  first  time  in  his  edition  of  Johnson,  citing 
Byron  as  his  authority. 

A  short  light  top-coat  having  been  named  after  one  of 
Sandwich's  contemporaries,  Lord  Spencer,  a  current  bit  of 
humorous  verse  contained  this  stanza: 

Two  noMe  earls  whom  if  I  quote. 

Some  folks  might  call  me  sinner; 
The  one  inv<>nte(I  half  a  eoat, 

The  other,  half  a  dinner. 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich  was  further  notorious  for  his  devotion 
to  the  lair  sex,  and  a  caricature  still  exists  in  which  he  is  repre- 
sented between  two  young  women  in  gay  attire^  one  the  unfor- 
tunate Miss  Beay,  the  other  the  celebrated  Miss  Gordon.  The 
title,  "  A  Sandwich/*  hajipily  identifies  the  gentleman  occupying 
this  enviable  position,  while,  to  the  uninitiated,  it  serves  as  a 
witty  suggestion  of  the  refreshment  of  which  he  is  accounted 
the  inventor.    Among  his  convivial  associates  at  the  Kit-Kat 
Club,  Lord  Sandwich  was  popularly  known  as  ''Jemmy 
Twitchei,"  a  cognomen  adapted  from  the  treacherous  highway- 
man of  that  name  in  Gay's  "  Begi^ar's  Opera.*'   Tho  following 
anecdote  is  characteristic  rather  of  his  conviviality  than  of  bis 
religion.   When  once  entertain  in;::  a  large  company  at  dinner, 
his  chaplain  being  also  present,  he  introduced  a  large  baboon 
dressed  in  canonical  habit,  to  say  grace.   The  chaplain  immedi- 
ately rose  and  left  the  room,  but  stopped  to  say,  before  with- 
drawing, that  he     did  not  know  his  lordship  had  so  near  a 
relative  in  orders.*' 

During  the  hours  for  the  performance  of  his  official  duties. 
Lord  Sandwich  prosecuted  the  business  of  the  moment  with  riuid 
■\      seal;  it  was  his  motto  that  even  the  smallest  portion  of  time 
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should  bo  ])ut  to  some  use;  and  while  presiding  at  tiie  Board 
(tf  Adniirally,  he  was  so  severe-  with  tliost-  who  tiiou^^litlt'>sly 
wasted  his  time  and  their  own,  that  he  made  it  a  rule  to  pay  no 
attention  to  any  j)etition  which  extended  heyond  a  page.  "If 
any  man/'  said  he,  will  draw  up  his  case  and  put  his  name 
to  the  hottom  of  the  hrst  page,  I  will  give  him  an  immediate 
reply ;  when  he  compels  me  to  .turn  over  the  page,  he  must 
await  iny  pleasure." 

Sandwich  Man.  Dickens  first  aj)plied  the  name  "  Sandwich 
men  ''  to  the  men  who  parade  the  streets,  enclosed  hetween  two 
boards,  as  an  advertisement  ('*  Oancing  Academy,"  in  the 
"Sketches  hy  Boz").  They  seemed  to  have  originated  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  some  pictures  of  them,  on  foot  and 
on  horsehack,  are  to  he  seen  in  Hone's  *^  Every  Day  Book,"  IS'^d. 

San  Marino,  or  Sammarino,  one  of  the  smallest  and  most 
ancient  rei)ublirs  in  Europe,  and  for  many  years  of  its  early 
history  the  very  smallest  of  all  European  states  (see  Republics, 
Small).    Situated  nine  miles  S.  W.  of  Kimini  in  Italy,  it  is 
enclosed  hy  the  provinces  Forli,  TV^nsano,  and  Urbino.  The  state 
consists  of  a  craggv  mountain  2  i2()  feet,  on  which  is  the  town, 
and  circumjacent  territory  containing  a  few  small  villages.  Popu- 
lation 9500.  According  to  tradition,  the  republic  was  founded  by 
Si.  .Marinus,  who  fled  during  the  persecutions  under  Diocletian 
(a.d.  303)  into  what  was  then  a  wilderness.   He  hewed  himself 
a  bed  in  one  of  the  biggest  rocks,  gathered  followers  around  him, 
and  practised  the  usual  asceticisms,  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things  should  have  founded  a  monastic  order  to  be  called  by 
his  name.  Instead,  he  founded  a  little  state.  He  set  his  disciples 
to  farming  and  weaving.    He  established  a  government  on  the 
top  of  the  lofty  ridge,  to  rule  over  the  few  miles  of  territory  at 
the  base.    This  much  is  certain,  the  monastery  named  after 
San  Marino  has  been  in  existence  since  885,  and  a  communal 
constitution  was  establislied  here  in  the  tenth  century.   It  built 
a  castle  and  a  church  and  town-hall  on  top  of  the  precipice,  and 
houses  and  a  wall  around  them  to  protect  it  from  its  neigh  l)()rs. 
Apparently  it  never  sought  to  extend  its  possessions.  When 
Napoleon  I  was  master  of  Italy,  he  actually  proposed  that  it 
should  take  more  territory,  but  it  was  wise  enough  to  refuse. 
The  republic  in  fa  t  has  steered  its  way  clear  through  all  the 
worst  periods  of  Italian  history,  repelling  many  attacks  of  cove- 
tous princes, — notably  Sigismonde  Malatesta  of  Rimini, — some- 
times sword  in  hand,  at  others  by  diplomacy.  Never  did  it  lose 
its  independence  except  for  a  few  months,  once  when  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Csesar  Borgia  in  1503,  and  again  in  1739  through 
the  treachery  of  one  of  the  Pope*s  lieutenants,  Cardinal  Alberoni. 
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Its  wonderful  poeition  made  up  for  its  lack  of  numerical  strength, 
in  the  days  before  roads,  when  an  armed  band  could  not  stay 
long  in  any  place  for  want  of  provisions. 

Up  to  March  ^5,  1906, — a  date  conmiemorated  by  a  tablet 
outside  the  cathedral, — San  Marino  was  ruled  by  a  council  ol 
sixty,  which  managed  the  affairs  of  this  miniature  republia  It 
was  composed  of  three  classes, — nobles,  bourgeois,  and  peasants, 
in  equal  number, — and  the  councillors,  elected  for  life,  formed 
a  close  corporation,  into  which  no  outsider  could  enter  save  when 
some  member  died  and  the  survivors  chose  his  successor.  Class 
distinctions  were  further  maintained  in  the  election  of  two 
presidents,  one  a  noble  the  other  a  commoner. 

The  spread  of  democratic  ideas  among  the  younger  Sam- 
marines  led  finally  to  the  peaceful  establishment  of  a  new  form  of 
government  on  the  date  above  f?iven.  The  council  of  sixty  is 
now  elected  by  direct  manhood  suffrage,  and  one-third  of  its 
members  retire  bv  rotation  everv  three  years.  Twice  a  vear  two 
caj)itani  regjrenti,  or  governing  captains,  are  elected  in  the  same 
manner,  and  twice  a  year,  on  October  1  and  April  1,  they  are 
installed  in  otiice  with  all  the  picturesque  ceremonial  of  by-gone 
times. 

As  illiterates,  who  consHtute  about  80  per  cent,  uf  the  entire 
]>opulation,  are  privileged  to  vote  in  San  Marino,  the  republic 
now  possesses  perhaps  the  most  denHu  ratic  constitution  in  the 
Wf»rl(i.  The  available  armed  forces  form  a  total  of  about  TJiH) 
111(11,  iiu'ludini^  as  it  does  all  able-bodied  male  citizens  between 
the  ai^es  of  KJ  and  GO. 

The  only  troubles,  however,  whieh  the  Sammarines  have  had 
in  modern  times  with  other  powers  in  Italy  have  arisen  from  the 
convenience  of  the  re])uhli('  as  a  place  of  refujje  for  criminals, 
political  and  other.  The  Italian  malcontents  of  the  «»hl  regime 
often  fled  to  San  .Marino,  and  brought  down  ui)on  the  repul»lic 
the  ire  of  the  Auslrians  or  the  Pope  or  the  King  of  Naples, 
(iaribaldi  and  the  remnants  of  his  armv  sou'^ht  shelter  under  the 
wall  after  his  defeat  at  Home  in  1811),  and  the  litlle  state  proudly 
refused  to  surrender  him  or  e.\j)el  him,  though  it  })olitely  a.<ked 
him  to  leave,  wliirh  he  did.  flvini;  bv  ni'dit  to  Venice. 

Sans-Souci,  the  royal  j)a]ace  in  the  vicinity  of  Potsdam, 
Prussia,  was  built  by  Frederick  II,  l)etwecn  the  years  ITi")  and 
1747,  and  was  his  favorite  residence.  Hence  he  is  frequently 
called  the  Philosoj)her  of  Sans-Souci.  The  name  is  said  to  have 
been  suggested  by  a  mot  of  Frederick  I,  who  had  selected  the 
spot  as  a  burial  ])lace  for  his  favorite  horse  Conde  and  his  dogs, 
and  had  caused  a  grave  for  Inni-elf  to  ])e  dug  bv  their  side. 
"That  is  where  I  .shall  lie  after  death/'  said  the  eccentric 
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monarch  to  the  ^Marquis  d'Angens,  "  and  when  I  am  there  I 
shall  rest  without  care  ( Sans-Souci ) Near  the  palace  is  & 
famous  mill.  According  to  Dr.  Zimmermann,  wlio  attended 
Frederick  Jl  in  ]iis  hist  iUness  and  suhsecjucntly  ])uhlished  his 
"Conversations  with  Frederick  the  Great/'  this  mill  interfered 
with  the  king's  view  from  the  orangery ;  he  accordingly  sought  to 
buy  it,  and  when  the  miller  refused  threatened  to  seize  it.  The 
miller's  reply  has  become  famous:  ''Are  there  no  judges  at 
Berlin?"  The  monarch  recognized  the  justice  of  the  rebuke 
and  ever  after  treated  the  miller  as  a  friend.  This  anecdote  was 
versified  by  llebel,  but  he  mnkcs  Frederick  bring  a  lawsuit  against 
the  miller,  which  terminated  unsucccsslullv  on  account  of  th;' 
uprightness  of  the  judges.  Andricux  has  followed  the  original 
story  more  closely  in  his  poem  ''  The  Miller  of  Sans-Souci  " 
(French  Le  ^leunier  dc  Sans-Souci  which  is  also  the  title  of 
a  vaudeville  on  the  same  subject  by  Lombard  de  Laiigcs  (KDH). 
But  the  whole  story  is  probably  a  fabrication.  Zimmermann's 
highly  imaginary  conversations  have  been  annotated  by  a  valet 
of  Frederick's  named  Xeumann,  who  points  out  all  that  is  false 
in  them,  including  the  anecdote  of  the  mill,  which  could  not,  he 
says,  have  interfered  with  Frederick's  view  of  the  orangery. 
Moreover,  he  never  heard  of  any  difference  between  the  king 
and  the  miller. 

Santorin,  the  Thera  of  Greeks,  is  a  volcanic  island  in  the 
^gean  Sea.  It  forma  the  eastern  half  of  an  immense  crater, 
atretching  in  a  semicircle  round  a  bay  wherein  the  sea  now 
covers  the  seat  of  volcanic  action.  The  destruction  of  the  south- 
western rim  of  the  crater  let  in  the  water.  The  northwestern 
portion  is  to-day  an  island  called  Theresia. 

Within  this  sweep  of  the  semicircle  lie  three  smaller  volcanic 
islands  which  emerged  at  intervals  in  the  past  2000  years.  All 
bear  in  their  names  the  trace  of  their  i^eous  parentage;  their 
common  designation  being  Kaimene  or  the  burnt,"  whilst  they 
are  individually  differentiated  as  the  Palaia,  Mikre,  and  Nea, — 
i.e.,  the  Old,  the  Little,  and  the  New.  The  first  of  these  made 
its  appearance  in  b.c.  198,  the  second  in  a.d.  1573,  the  third  in 


Another  great  disturbance  occurred  in  1866  and  made  some 
temporary  alterations  in  the  basin,  but  eventually  the  old  con- 
ditions were  practically  resumed. 

The  commencement  of  this  eruption,  on  January  31,  was  sig- 
nalized by  a  noise  like  a  volley  of  artillen',  but  without  any 
earthquake.  On  the  following  (biy  flames  issued  from  the  sea, 
in  a  part  of  the  bay  called  Vulkaiios,  where  the  water  is  always, 
discolored  and  impregnated  with  sulphur  from  abundant  sprixtffl 
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at  the  bottom.  The  flames  rose  at  iiiterrals  to  the  height  of 
fifteen  feet,  and  were  seen  at  times  to  issue  from  the  southwestern 
part  of  Nea  Kaim^n6.  That  island  was  soon  rent  by  a  deep  fis- 
sure, and  the  southern  part  sank  considerably. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  February,  a  new  island  was 
discovered  pushing  above  the  Kurface,  and  in  five  d&ys  it  had 
attaiiKMl  an  area  eonipiited  at  about  35,000  square  feet,  and  a 
height  ill  some  })la{e8  of  1.50  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

There  it  lay  hi.-Miig  hot,  t^nioking  and  seething  in  the  water 
like  a  black  and  unsavory  mass  of  juiik  in  a  ship's  copper  a  few 
cables'  length  from  the  bows  of  a  British  frigate,  the  ^'l/r//^l^v, 
despatched  from  Malta  to  investigate  and  report  on  the 
phenomenon.  "The  smoke  and  vai)or  which  rose  upward  from 
its  surface  were  tinged  with  the  fiery  hues  of  the  c<»mlnistion  still 
actively  going  on  immediately  below,  while  cracks  in  the  Siinie 
surface  gave  glimpses  still  more  formidable  of  the  fount  of  lava 
surging  up  within.  The  lava,  and  the  violent  changes  of  surfai-e 
incident  to  the  formation  of  the  new  island,  are  said  to  have 
buried  a  number  of  houses  on  the  old  one,  besides  those  which 
actually  sank  into  the  sea  :  but  up  to  the  time  of  the  frigate's 
departure  no  loss  of  life  is  said  to  have  happened."  We  can 
hardly  trust  the  statements  of  a  ship's  otTicers  and  crew  as  j 
literally  ac'curate  in  such  unusual  circumstances;  but  the  state- 
ments go  to  show  that  rocks  wee  marked  as  rising  up  in  various 
directions  above  the  waters,  and  una  in  disappearing  below  them. 
^London  Safunlai/  nerinr,  Mnnh  17,  18(»(). 

Sargasso  Sea.  In  the  space  between  the  Azores,  Canaries, 
and  the  (\ipe  A'erde  Tsbinds  lies  the  great  Sargasso  Sea.  Cover- 
ing an  area  equal  in  extent  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  it  is 
FO  thicklv  matted  over  with  Ciulf-weed  that  the  speed  of  vessels 
passing  through  it  is  often  much  retarded.  The  weed  alwavs 
"tails  to"  a  steady  or  a  eonstnnt  wind,  so  that  it  serves  tlie 

* 

mariner  as  a  sort  of  anemometer,  telling  him  whether  the  wind 
as  he  finds  it  has  becji  blowing  for  some  time,  or  whether  it  has 
but  just  shifted,  and  whicli  way.  Columbus  first  found  this 
weedy  sea  on  his  voyage  of  discoverv.  There  it  has  remained  to 
this  day,  moving  up  and  down,  and  changing  its  position,  like 
the  calms  of  Cancer,  as  affected  by  the  seasons,  the  storms,  and 
the  winds.  According  to  Maur/s  authority,  exact  observations 
as  to  its  limits  and  their  range,  extending  back  for  fifty  rears, 
assure  us  that  its  mean  position  has  not  been  altered  since  that 
time. 

There  is  also  a  sargasso  to  the  west  of  the  Cape  of  r,,>.l 
Hope,  which,  though  comparatively  small,  is  clearly  defined. 
Mention  is  generally  made  of  it  in  the  logs  as    rock-weed  "  and 
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drift  matter/'  The  weedy  space  about  the  Falkland  Islands 
is  pn)l»ably  not  a  true  sarirasso.  The  sea-weed  reported  there 
most  likely  comes  from  the  Straits  of  .Ma«2fellan,  \\li»'rc  immense 
masses  of  al»(aj  grow.  Those  straits  are  so  encumhered  with 
sea-wced  that  steamers  find  great  ditliculty  in  making  their  way 
through  it.  It  so  clogs  their  paddles  as  to  make  frequent 
K  Lu} )  p a ges  n ecessa  ry . 

From  the  few  known  facts  about  the  Sargasso  Sea,  a  cycle 
of  myths  has  been  evolved.  It  has  been  called  the  port  of  miss- 
ing shi])s  *'  and  the  grave-yard  of  lost  ships."  Tales  innumer- 
able have  been  told  of  d<'relicts  trapped  in  the  slimy,  weed\ 
stretches  of  a  marine  desert  clogged  with  floating  islands  of  sea- 
weiMls.  This  is  a  gross  exaggeration  where  it  is  not  mere  myth. 
For  the  Sargasso  Sea  is  not  the  weedy  waste  that  it  is  painted. 
There  are  seaweeds  there,  of  course,  but  not  enough  seriously 
to  imj)ede  the  navigation  of  any  ordinary  vessel. 

The  steamer  MichnrI  Hnrs.  of  the  United  States  hydraulic 
service,  sent  out  from  IMymouth  in  April,  11)11,  with  a  company 
of  scientists  aboard,  u|)on  its  return  after  three  months*  study  of 
the  Sargasso  Sea,  reported  that  the  stories  about  the  mass  of 
seaweed  caught  in  the  dead  waters  of  the  (  entral  Atlantic  north 
of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  are  greatly  exaggerated. 

The  .scientists  with  the  expedition  say  the  Sargasso  Sea  is 
particularly  rich  in  strange  and  beautiful  arpiatic  insects  and 
small  lish.  For  instance,  there  is  found  tiiere,  and  nowhere  else, 
a  wonderful  transparent  shrimp  with  eyes  like  jewels  on  the  end 
of  long  j)edicels.  Their  eyes  are  many-faceted,  and  they  Hash  a 
brilliant  greenish  light. 

Sarracenia.  Murderers  ilourish  in  plant  life  as  in  human. 
Thief  among  these  vegetal)le  assassins  is  the  sarrac(Miia,  a  plant 
which  inhabits  the  swamp  lands  of  North  America,  notably 
Florida. 

The  flowers,  which  are  ])iirplish  or  of  a  fine  yellow  cf)lor, 
attract  ami  lure  insects  into  their  confidence.  The  pbmt's  leaves 
are  roMed  like  a  cornucoi»ia  and  provided  at  the  broad  end  with  a 
lid.  Into  these  urn-like  sepuhhres  winged  and  creeping  victims 
fall,  never  to  return  to  light  and  air.  Attracted  by  the  color  and 
the  odor  of  the  llowers,  the  victims  dniw  near  and,  ])oised  upon 
their  stems,  scent  their  honey.  Little  by  little  they  approach 
the  cup,  hover  for  an  instant  on  its  edge,  then  begin  to  descend. 
In  all  probability  they  do  not  see  the  spear-like  points,  set  like 
the  stakes  of  the  fisher's  weir  in  the  lining  of  tlie  cup.  The 
victims  go  down  between  the  stakes  and  feast  on  honey.  When 
full  they  turn  to  climb  to  the  outer  world,  .\gain  and  again 
they  ascend  a  liairs  breadth,  only  to  fall  back,  until,  exhausted 
49 
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by  their  futile  efforU,  they  drop  into  the  poisoned  water  vhere 
float  the  Boddeu  bodies  of  the  flies  trapped  before  them. 

A  naturalist  who  observed  the  death  struggles  of  insects 
trap]>ed  by  this  rapacious  and  treacherous  plant  saw  one  lying 
half  out  of  the  water,  making  desperate  efforts  to  free  itself 
from  the  trap.  The  lower  part  of  its  body,  the  part  under 
water,  was  paralyzed^  glued  to  immobility  by  the  secretion  con- 
tained in  the  water.  ^  There  was  something  horrible,'^  said 
the  naturalist,  in  the  artifice  used  by  the  plant  in  its  capture 
of  the  animal.  The  plant  lures  the  anunal  to  its  doom  by  giving 
it  a  feast ;  the  honey  is  a  trap,  and,  to  all  appearances,  the  holder 
of  the  trap  is  a  cold-blooded,  calculating  assassin." 

Sassafras,  the  largest  of  the  laurel  family  of  tre^  an  entirely 
American  growth,  found  in  greatest  quantities  in  Arkansas, 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Louisiana.  Its  pleasantly  aromatic  bark 
and  roots  were  formerly  considered  a  remedy  for  rheumatism  and 
other  diseases.  When  the  first  French  settlers  came  to  Louisiana, 
they  found  it  held  iu  great  repute  by  the  Indians  for  its  medicinal 
qualities.  These  were  first  described  in  print  by  the  Spanish 
traveller  and  physician  Nicholas  Monardes  {'^  Natural  History 
of  the  New  World,^^  15G9),  who  thus  stimulated  the  early 
American  colonists  to  gather  and  export  bark  and  roots.  Faith 
in  the  remedial  [lower  of  the  plant  has  now  pretty  much  disap- 
peared; but  the  roots  are  still  used  as  flavoring  for  beer  and 
confectionery,  and  the  young  foliage  is  gathered  and  dried  in 
the  Southern  States  as  a  chief  ingredient  in  the  mucilaginous 
soup  known  as  ffumba.  Linnaus  named  this  tree  Lauru»  8asMr 
fra».  Nees  ab  Esenbeck  separated  it  from  Laurus,  and  called  it 
Sassafras  officinale,  under  which  name  it  has  usually  been  known 
since  1830. 

The  tree  has  pretty  flowers,  which  develop  into  berries  that 
are  brilliantly  red  when  ripe.  In  Texas  and  Louisiana  the  man 
who  raises  pigs  considers  himself  fortunate  if  he  has  on  his  prem- 
ises a  sassafras  tree  around  which  to  build  his  pig-pen.  The 
sassafras  berries  then  fall  into  the  pen  when  ripe,  and  are  not 
only  fattening  to  the  pigs  but  give  them  a  dean,  healthy  skin, 
besides  insuring  them  against  various  troubles. 

Some  years  the  berries  are  very  abundant  and  other  years  the 
trees  bear  none.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to  turn  toward  ripening, 
they  become  a  favorite  food  for  birds  of  various  kinds,  against 
the  raids  of  which  on  the  pig-pen  trees  the  Texas  farmer  is  as 
watchful  as  the  Northern  fruit-grower  is  against  the  attacks  of 
robins  on  his  cherries  and  berries.  Horses  and  cows  in  Texas  and 
adjacent  districts  also  like  the  sassafras  berries,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  animals  that  can  forage  on  them  are  not  assailed  by  file? 
and  other  harassing  insects. 
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The  bright  ^ici  ii  (xhl-shniied  K-avcs  of  the  tive  aiifl  tlic  fra- 
grance of  its  bark  and  thick  ilesiiy  roots  are  familiar  to  every 
urchin  who  roams  tlie  woods.  The  wood  of  the  sassafras  tree, 
orange  cohered,  with  a  thin,  pale  sa})W()0(l,  is  coarse  grained  and 
has  no  value  for  use  except  as  fence  rails  or  ])osts,  it  being  very 
durable  in  the  ground.  Tlie  tree  is  much  sought  for  park  and 
garden  ornamental  purposes. 

In  the  Ked  Kiver  country  in  Texas,  sassafras  trees  80  feet 
high  and  T  feet  in  diameter  are  not  uncommon^  but  elsewhere  40 
feet  is  the  avcrag(\ 

In  liUl  a  newspaper  controversy  was  wauled  oxov  a  (piestion 
as  to  the  largest  extant  sassafras  tree.  The  Agru  nltural  Dt-part- 
nient  at  Washington  started  the  trouble  by  signalizing  a  tree  in 
Atlanta,  (ieorgia,  for  this  honor.  Thereupon  the  Atlanta  Con- 
stitvtioti  crowed  lustilv  over  the  citv's  new  title  to  preeminence. 

Jn  the  yard  of  the  First  Methodist  Church  of  Atlanta,"  it 
said,  the  sassafras  tree  stands,  passed  by  thousands  each  day, 
none  of  whom  has  realized  that  in  that  yard  was  growing  the 
biggest  tree  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Few  of  the  members  of  the 
church  were  cognizant  of  its  existence,  though  it  has  shaded  little 
children  in  tlieir  play  for  many  years  and  will  probably  perform 
the  8ame  loving  task  for  years  to  come. 

"The  tree,  according  to  the  exf)erts  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, is  more  than  one  hundred  years  old.  It  is  Ti/o  feet 
in  circumference,  50  feet  hiuh.  and  has  a  spread  of  more  than 
40  feet,  overshadowing  all  the  trees  in  its  neighborhood." 

Thereupon  (Jovernor  Ilindman,  of  Kentucky,  proved  that  he 
had  in  his  vard  a  rival  tree  measuring  12  feet  iiuhes.  From 
Simpson  County  in  the  same  State  arose  a  claim  that  Squire 
George  Tisdale  owned  three  great  sassafras  trees,  the  greatest  of 
which  measured  12  feet  8  inches,  or  three  inches  more  than  llind- 
manV.  That  seeme(l  to  .settle  matters  for  tlie  present,  althou«rh 
the  past  revealed  much  greater  wonders,  and  it  was  remembered 
that  the  higire>t  sa^^safras  tree  ever  known  was  one  cut  down  in 
Pennsylvania  in  IS!):^.  This  monster  was  107  feet  high  and 
28  feet  in  circumfereiu  e. 

Sauerkraut.  Though  this  would  seem  to  be  a  relish  requir- 
ing careful  preparation,  it  really  is  very  easy  to  make.  It  is 
simply  sliced  cabbage,  with  the  hard  part  of  that  vegetable  left 
out.  The  sauerkraut  man  on  a  small  scale,  carrying  his  own 
especial  knives  with  him,  cuts  up  the  cabbages  into  tiny  bits  and 
throws  them  into  a  barrel.  A  liberal  quantity  of  salt  is  addetl, 
and  then  the  barrel  is  set  aside  to  let  nature  do  her  work.  About 
one  month  is  required  for  a  fine  qualitv.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
the  sauerkraut  is  ready  for  consum])tion. 

Sauerkraut  was  introduced  into  France  by  a  German  princess.     ^  , 
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Elizabctli,  {laughter  of  the  Elector  Palatine.  She  married  "Mon- 
sieur, !he  hrother  of  Louis  XIV,  and  became  tiie  mother  of  th.ii 
Duke  of  Orleans  who  was  regent  o£  France  during  the  miuority 
of  Louis  XV. 

From  her  letters  we  learn  that  when  she  arrived  in  Franc 
there  was  not  in  all  the  kingdom  ''  a  single  cook  capable  of  ]>re- 
paring  sauerkraut."  When  her  own  cooks  had  become  instructed, 
"she  initiated  the  king  into  the  delights  of  (^ermjin  cooking, 
and  saw  with  joy  that  he  relished  it.''  Li  her  letters  repeatedly 
she  enumerated  with  pride  the  dishes  with  which  she  had  en- 
riched the  royal  table.  In  a  letter  written  in  1719  she  lias  re- 
(orded,  "  No  one  here  marvels  that  I  should  like  black  pudding. 
I  have  introduced  raw  ham  and  a  great  many  of  our  German 
dishes,  such  as  sauerkraut  and  white  cabbage,  bacon  salad,  savoy 
cabbage,  venison,  of  which  till  now  one  rarely  ate,  and  pancakes 
wnth  smoked  herring.  All  these  I  have  made  fashionable.  T 
taught  the  late  king  to  eat  these  things,  ami  he  quite  took  to 
them.  My  German  mouth  so  loves  German  food  that  there  is  not 
a  single  French  stew  that  I  can  endure.  I  only  eat  roast  beef, 
A  eal.  or  mutton,  roasted  chicken,  rarely  partridges,  and  pheasants 
never." 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact,  however,  that  entirely  satisfactorr 
sauerkraut  is  not  to  be  achieved  by  any  ordinary  application  oi 
human  genius  or  exercise  of  human  endeavor.  Try  as  Madame 
Avould,  it  was  impossible  for  licr  to  cause  Frerich  sauerkraut  and 
French  sausages  to  be  as  good  as  those  that  afforded  a  particular 
glory  to  her  own  country.  "  Yesterday,"  she  wrote  from  Paris. 
December  10,  1715,  '^a  lady  from  Strasburg  gave  me  a  pot  of 
sauerkraut  with  a  duck  in  it.  It  was  not  bad,  but  the  cabbages 
were  French  cabbages,  which  are  ever  so  inferior  to  German 
cabbages;  they  have  less  taste,  and  also  they  are  not  bashed 
as  fine;  tliere  are  no  knives  to  hash  them  properly.  It  was  not 
bad.  but  I  have  tasted  better." 

The  Gennan  sauerkraut,  imported  into  Amori(  a,  is  cheap, 
but  since  its  manufacture  has  been  learned  to  a  T  here,  the  crop 
actnally  from  old  Germany  is  not  cared  for  nearly  as  much 
as  it  was.  The  American  sauerkraut  will  beat  it  in  open  market 
at  anv  time. 

ft 

It  is  reserved  for  New  York  State,  however,  to  be  the  great 
sauerkraut  district  of  America.  New  England  is  not  a  caUmge 
section,  the  sole  exception  in  this  territory  being  Connecticot, 
which  contributes,  really,  very  little,  and  the  South  and  the 
far  West  do  not  produce  at  all.  New  York  is  the  main-stay  for  tiie 
Germans  of  these  regions. 

A  goodly  proportion  of  the  counties  of  New  York  raise  cab- 
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hages  and  make  sauerkraut  from  them,  but  the  most  of  them  do. 
80  largely  for  local  consumption.  The  notable  exceptions  are  the 
districts  surrounding  Albany,  C'ortlandt  County,  and  Long 
Island.  There  are  half  a  dozen  large  factories  in  the  latter 
region,  and  the  mild  climate  and  peculiar  quality  of  the  soil 
nmke  it  a  famous  cabbage-producing  land.  So  large  are  the 
crops  here  that  this  year  they  have  given  about  fifteen  tons  to 
the  acre.  There  is  even  an  association  and  iii(  or])oratcd  company 
of  farmers,  with  its  hoad-quarters  on  the  north  sliore,  that 
devotes  itself  mainlv  to  this  industry.  Just  about  as  fine  sauer- 
kraut  as  one  can  lind  anywhere  in  New  York  comes  from  Long 
Island. 

Ever  since  Elie  Metchnikoff,  director  of  the  Pasteur  Insti- 
tute, Paris,  announced  his  discovery  of  the  little  germ,  contained 
in  sour  milk  and  buttermilk,  which  tends  to  the  prolongation  of 
human  life,  many  persons  have  acquired  the  habit  of  drinking 
sour  milk  daily.  Many  others,  to  whom  sour  milk  is  extremely 
distasteful,  have  reluctantly  done  without  it  while  hoping  and 
longing  for  the  discovery  oi  some  other  equally  ethcacious  pro- 
longer  of  life. 

Now  their  hopes  are  perhaps  to  be  realized,  for  sauerkraut  has 
heen  investigated  and  found  to  contain  lactic  acid  bacilli  possess- 
ing all  the  good  qualities  of  those  in  sour  milk.  It  is  suggested 
by  Metchnikoff  that  those  who  cnn  not  bear  sour  milk  should  try 
the  sauerkraut  treatment,  to  offset  the  ravages  wrought  by  time 
and  old  age  on  the  human  system.  In  the  latest  reports  of  work 
done  by  the  Pasteur  Institute,  Metchnikoff  cites  a  large  number 
of  cases  of  men  and  women  who  have  greatly  improved  their 
chance  of  reaching  a  ripe  old  age  by  partaking  freely  of 
sauerkraut. 

Sausage.  It  is  at  Westphalia,  Prussia,  tliat  the  sausage 
flourishes  in  all  its  glory.  No  less  than  400  different  varieties 
are  produoed  there.  Stiil,  400  is  only  a  fraction  of  what  Ignited 
Ocrmany  can  do  in  this  line.  At  a  German  sausage  exhibition 
held  in  1009  in  Bern,  Switzerland,  no  less  than  178.")  varieties 
of  this  edible  were  displayed.  It  has  been  said  that  a  good 
Herman  would  rather  invent  a  new  sausage  than  anything  else. 
Harpers  Weekly  tells  the  story  of  a  young  Prussian  who,  thougli 
he  had  ror eived  an  expensive  training  as  a  chemist,  shut  himself 
np  in  his  laboratory,  and,  instead  of  devising  a  new  dye,  safety- 
match,  motor-engine,  explosive,  aeroplane,  or  photographic  lens, 
took  pork,  veal,  olives,  pepper,  fennel,  old  wine,  cheese,  apples, 
c  innamon,  and  herrings'  roes,  and  from  them  evolved  a  wonder- 
ful and  totally  oriirinal  wurst,"  the  best  of  its  kind.  He  ha.s 
amassed  a  considerable  fortune  from  its  sale. 
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The  most  famous  sausage  mcivlmnt  that  England  ever  pro- 
dutiid,  and  one  of  the  most  picturesque  figures  in  Smithheld 
Market,  was  William  Harris,  familiarly  known  as  the  Sau.sage 
King.  lie  died  April  VM'iy  leaving  behind  him  three  son>. 
all  of  whom  he  named  after  himself,  distinguishing  them  a^ 
William  the  First,  Second,  and  Third. 

Savings-Bank,  The  First.  In  the  little  village  of  Kutliwt  li, 
Dumfriesshire,  Sroiland,  there  stands  a  long,  low-roofed,  single- 
sloried  cottage  known  as  Society  Hall.  Here  the  parish  minister 
in  May,  1810,  ostahlished  the  first  bank  to  accept  small  de]>osits 
and  pay  cumulative  interest  thereon.  The  fact  is  couuueiuuraled 
in  this  inscrij)tion  over  the  door: 

To  CoinnH'inoratt'  the  First  Savings- Bank 
I'uundc'd  in  this  Building  in  1810 
by  the 

Rev.  Henry  Duncan,  D.D.,  of  Ruthwell. 
A  Measure  Which  Claimed  at  His  llandB 
Nearly  Ten  Years  of  Devoted  Work 
and  Pecuniary  Sacrifice. 

It  is  true  there  have  been  rivals,  less  rather  than  more  authen- 
tic, to  dispute  Dr.  Duncan's  claim.  French  authorities  date  the 
idea  back  to  Ilnghes  Delestre,  who  proposed  such  an  institution 
in  IGIO.  An  Austrian  writer  insists  that  the  idea  was  realized 
in  Brunswick  in  1765.  Bern  in  ITST,  Hasle  in  1792,  Geneva  in 
1794^  and  Hamburg  in  1798  established  similar  institutions. 
None  of  these,  however,  resembled  the  modern  savings-bank. 
The  Hamburg  bank,  for  example,  con  Hoed  its  deposits  to  the 
savings  of  domestic  servants  and  other  wage-earners  (paying 
no  interest  thereon)  and  gave  annuities  to  the  members  of  the 
association  when  they  reached  a  certain  age. 

England  points  with  pride  to  the  Itev.  Joseph  Smith,  of 
Wendover,  and  to  Mrs.  Priscilla  Wakeman,  of  Tottenham,  as 
pioneers  in  their  respective  localities.  Mr.  Smith  in  1798  offered 
to  receive  from  members  of  his  congregation  any  sum  from  two 
pence  up,  to  be  repaid  with  interest  at  Christmas,  ^frs.  Wake- 
man  in  ITIM)  started  a  similar  institution  for  the  benefit  of 
women  and  children.  Both  institutions  were  successful.  Neither 
conflicts  with  Duncan's  claim  to  be  the  leader  in  the  origin  and 
organization  of  self-supporting  savings-bank.  He  may,  indeed, 
have  derived  a  hint  from  Samuel  Whitbread,  the  Whig  reformer, 
who  in  supporting  his  "  poor-law  amendments  bill  "  made  an  do- 
quent  appeal  for  safe  and  profitable  investments  of  the  earning- 
of  the  poor.  Whitbread  proposed  an  institution  that  should  not 
only  take  care  of  their  savings  and  pay  interest  on  them,  but 
which  should  insure  their  lives,  their  household  effects,  and  care 
for  their  old  age.   His  conception  of  the  savings-bank  as  an 
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institution  parallel  to  the  church  and  the  school-house  is  similar 
to  that  which  has  recently  grown  up  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Whitbread's  plan  never  went  further  than  words.  Duncan 
joined  deeds  to  words.  In  1810,  after  outlining  his  scheme  in 
the  Dumfries  Courier,  he  estahlished  tiie  lUithwell  Savings-Bank. 
It  received  for  deposit  anythintr  over  sixpenre.  Xo  sum  less 
than  a  pound  drew  interest.  If  less  than  four  shillings  were 
deposited  durinir  the  first  year,  a  penalty  of  one  shillinix  was 
extracted.  The  interest  was  five  per  cent.,  reduced,  however, 
to  four  per  cent,  if  withdrawals  were  frequent.  A  week's  notice 
was  n(Hessary  before  a  withdrawal  could  he  made.  Depositors 
who  failed  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  in  July  were  iined 
sixpence. 

Massachusetts  was  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to  follow  the 
example  of  Scotland  and  England.  The  plan  of  a  savings-bank 
was  proposed  in  December,  1815,  in  The  Christian  Disciple,  a 
small  religious  monthly  published  in  Boston.  Next  year  an  act 
incorporating  the  Provident  Institution  for  Savings  in  the  Town 
of  Boston  passed  the  Uegislature.  The  hank  was  organized  and 
1)egan  business  in  the  following  sj)ring,  promising  to  divide  with 
depositors  1  per  cent,  (piarterly,  and  more  if  practicable.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  Uheverus  was  a  cordial  supporter  of 
the  new  sclieme,  for  be  had  seen  the  need  among  his  flock  of  some 
in.stitution  which  would  encourage  thrift.  In  spite  of  popular 
favor,  however,  the  new  bank  increased  its  deposits  slowly  at 
first,  since  it  took  people  a  long  time  to  get  u-cd  to  the  idea. 
In  1822  the  deposits  amounted  "to  about  $600,000;  in  1827,  to 
$793,000;  in  1832,  to  $1,442,000. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  Philadelphia  Savings-Fund  Society  wa.s 
started  privately  in  1816  and  incorporated  in  18U).  The  Sav- 
ings-Bank of  Baltimore  followed  in  1818.  New  York  State, 
which  now  leads  the  United  States  and  indeed  the  whole  world 
in  the  proportionate  number  and  influence  of  its  savings-banks, 
passed  through  a  preliminary  struggle  to  overcome  legislative 
hostility  against  all  banks  within  its  borders.  Then  in  1819 
was  founded  the  Bank  for  Savings,  in  Chambers  Street,  which 
now  stands  on  Fourth  Avenue  and  is  the  second  largest  savings- 
bank  in  the  Union. 

Savings-Bank,  Toy.  In  1899  Mr.  C.  0.  Burns  was  a  com- 
mercial traveller  with  his  head-quarters  at  San  Francisco.  One 
day  the  thought  suddenly  flashed  in  his  mind,  "  Vm  not  saving 
a  cent.*'  The  result  was  that  he  began  putting  coins  into  a 
toy  savings-bank  on  the  mantel-piece  at  home.  Sometin  it 
was  a  quarter,  or  a  dollar,  or  a  gold  piece  when  he  was  "  lUiAf 
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At  last,  one  day,  he  decided  to  open  the  bank.  It  was  empty. 
Some  one  in  the  family  had  been  tempted  to  buy  an  expen:five 
luxury,  and  the  money  was  spent ! 

That  set  him  thinking  all  over  again.  "Now,'*  he  said,  if 
IM  had  a  lock  on  that  hank  and  thrown  the  kev  awav,  IM  have 
mv  money. Then  a  hritjht  idea  came  to  him.  Why  not  «'ivo 
the  key  to  the  cashier  of  a  savmgs-hank  instead  of  throwing  it 
away?  In  that  way  only  the  cashier  could  take  the  money  out. 
'I'he  more  he  thoiiLrht  of  it  the  more  he  was  convinced  that  h»ts  of 
])eople  wouhl  a<lopt  such  a  scheme.  He  worked  out  the  details, 
and  in  that  way  originated  what  is  now  known  as  the  Auxiliary 
Savings- Bank  System. 

Burns  invented  a  stout  little  metal  box,  with  a  spring  look, 
and  a  slit  in  the  top  through  which  to  de()osit  coins.  He 
|>atented  his  invention,  and  with  a  ])ai  tiier  went  to  work  to  make 
it  pay.  The  11  rm  made  an  offer  to  a  bank  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington to  sell  it  one  thousand  boxes  and  with  each  box  to  get  a 
new  depositor  with  a  first  deposit  of  one  dollar.  The  bank  wa* 
to  pay  two  dollars  and  a  hall  for  the  box,  the  depositor,  and  the 
deposit. 

Several  banks  on  the  coast  accepted  this  offer,  and  Burns 
came  East  to  exploit  his  idea.  He  had  a  hard  road  to  travel  for 
a  time,  but  ln^  kept  at  it,  modifying  his  scheme  from  the  sale 
to  the  lease  of  boxes.  At  last  he  succeeded.  To-day  some  four 
or  fiye  million  ])eop1e  not  savings-bank  depositors  are  using 
boxes  of  this  kind.  They  are  to  be  found  in  every  State  in  the 
Tnion,  in  everv  country  of  Europe,  all  over  Central  and  Soutli 
America,  in  Ifawaii,  Jaj^an,  India,  'J'urkey,  and  all  over  Asia 
and  Africa,  thus  ])retty  completely  covering  the  globe. 

A  typical  examj)le  is  in  the  cit\'  of  Eh)rence.  Italy,  where 
the  people  used  to  hoard  their  small  savings.  These  little  box 
banks  ha\c  hrought  out  and  ])ut  into  circulation  two  hundred 
thou.*:and  d(»llars  from  its  hiding  places.  Children  as  well  a.<( 
grown  peopb'  use  these  banks. 

Saw.  Talus,  the  (J reek,  is  said  to  have  invented  the  saw 
from  having  once  found  the  jawbone  of  a  snake,  which  he  em- 
ployed to  cut  through  a  snuill  j)iece  of  wood.  In  early  jxriods 
the  truid<s  of  trees  were  split  into  boards  with  wedges,  and 
although  thes(»  de;ds  were  not  always  straight,  they  were  regarded 
as  Tuuch  l)et(er  suited  to  construction  than  sawn  boards,  l>ecause 
they  followed  the  e-rain,  and  lasted  longer  and  were  stronger. 
Wat  'r mills,  for  the  purpo.se  of  sawing,  came  into  use  in  the 
fourth  renturv. 

'I  lit-  >?ualle-i  .  ircular  >«a\v  in  the  world  now  in  actual  use  is 

a  tiny  disc  less  than  the  fourth  of  an  incli  in  diameter  used  m 
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the  Tiffany  jewelry  establisliincnt  for  .sliuiLig  gold  peiKs;  it  is 
auuiit  llie  UiK  Iviitss  of  a  sheet  ul'  writing  ])a])er  and  revolves  at 
thu  rale  of  1000  revolutions  per  minute;  the  higli  velocity  keepii 
tile  saw  rigid,  notwithstanding  its  thinness. 

CcLamir,  a  mythical  stone  whose  specialty,  according  to 
legend,  was  that  of  extreme  hardnos,  insomuch  that  there  was 
no  substance  it  could  not  cut.  Therefore  King  Solomon  used  it 
in  noi>elesi;ly  cutting  and  shajtiiig  the  metals  and  stones  for  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  Solomon  was  reputed  to  have  dominion 
over  all  the  Jinns  or  Djinns,  save  only  the  mighty  Sachr  and 
Iblis,  and  he  employed  these  fairy  men  in  building  the  temple. 
Unfortunatelv,  thev  made  so  much  noise  with  their  hammers, 
saws,  and  axes  that  the  ])eople  of  Jerusalem  could  not  hear  one 
another  si)eak.  Therefore  Solomon  directed  the  Jinns  to  cease 
their  work,  and  inquired  whether  the  metals  and  stones  cotdd 
not  he  shaped  and  cut  without  noise.  The  reply  was  that  this 
fouhl  only  be  done  by  the  stone  Schamir,  the  whereabouts  of 
which  was  known  only  to  Sachr.  Now,  it  was  Sachr's  custom 
to  pay  a  monthly  visit  to  the  land  of  Hidjr,  and  drink  a  certain 
fountain  empty.  So  Solomon  sent  a  winged  Jinn,  who  drew 
the  water  from  the  fountain  and  filled  it  with  wine.  Sachr 
drank,  became  drunk,  was  bound  in  chains,  and  made  Solomon's 
slave.  The  captive  was  promised  his  liberty  on  condition  that 
he  would  reveal  the  place  where  the  stone  that  would  cut  and 
shape  the  hardest  metals  could  be  found.  Sachr  told  the  king 
to  take  the  eggs  out  of  a  raven's  nest,  place  a  c^^^«tal  cover  upon 
them,  and  sec  how  the  raven  would  break  it.  Solomon  did  so. 
The  raven,  finding  its  eggs  covered,  flew  away,  and  returned 
with  a  stone  in  its  beak,  which  it  dropped  on  the  crystal  and  so 
cut  it  asunder.  The  raven  was  asked  by  Solomon  where  the  stone 
came  from,  and  was  told  that  it  came  from  a  mountain  in  the 
far  west.  The  mountain  was  found,  a  number  of  similar  stones 
were  obtained,  and  with  them  the  Jinns  hewed  the  stones  for  the 
temple  in  the  distant  quarries  and  brought  them  to  Jerusalem, 
where  they  were  laid  noiselessly  in  their  proper  places. 

In  another  legend  it  was  the  moor-hen  whom  Sachr  desig- 
nated to  Solomon.  When  her  nest  was  covered  with  glass  and 
the  moor-hen  returned  and  could  not  reach  her  young,  she  flew 
away  and  fetched  Schamir,  here  represented  as  a  worm  the  size 
of  a  harleycom  and  the  property  of  the  Prince  of  the  Sea. 

There  are  many  variants  of  the  legend  in  many  countries, 
Oriental  and  European.  The  only  point  on  which  all  agree 
is  that  the  stone  had  the  property  of  cutting  the  hardest 
substances. 

One  account  states  that  Solomon  obtained  the  stone  hy  plao 
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iiig  the  chick  of  au  ostrich  iu  a  glass  bottle,  the  neck  of  whidi 
was  contracted  and  had  to  be  cut  by  the  mother  bird  with  this 
stone  in  order  to  liberate  her  ofFs])riiig.  In  Normandy  it  was 
said  that  such  a  stone  could  be  obtained  by  putting  out  the  eyes 
of  a  8wallow*s  young,  whereupon  the  mother  bird  would  go  in 
quest  of  the  stone,  which  had  the.  power  of  restoring  sight,  but 
II  a  scarlet  cloth  was  spread  below  the  swallow's  nest,  the  8fwal> 
low,  mistaking  it  for  fire,  would  drop  the  stone  upon  it,  when 
it  was  secured  by  watchers.  In  Ireland  the  stone  was  believed 
to  render  its  possessor  invisible,  and  to  confer  upon  him  the 
power  to  burst  bolts  and  l)ars,  cure  the  sick,  and  raise  the  dead. 

The  term  "  Lightning  was  applied  to  the  stone.  Schamir 
because,  in  the  Greek  mythology,  the  storm  cloud  out  of  which 
flashed  the  lightning  which  l)ruke  rocks  asunder,  was  supposed 
to  he  a  mighty  hird  which  bore  the  S(  haniir  in  its  beak.  A  very 
f\dl  and  elaborate  article  on  this  stone  will  be  found  in  Baring- 
(Jould's  "  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages."  Reference  to  it 
is  also  made  in  his  **  Legends  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Pr(){)hets." 

School,  Public.  The  largest  nuhlic  school-house  in  New 
York,  prohahly  the  largest  in  the  United  States  and  possibly  the 
largest  in  the  world,  is  situated  in  East  Houston  Street  and 
Lewis  StrcH't.  The  building  occupies  an  entire  block  frunting" 
on  ficwis  Street,  with  exits  and  entrances  for  jrirls  on  the  nortli 
corner  anti  for  boys  (»n  tlie  south  corner.  "The  way  the  liun- 
dr('<]<  upon  hundreds  of  youngsters  emerging  with  a  rush  and 
jumj>  arc  kc]»t  moving  is  a  lesson  in  tnctic  s  worth  seeing.  In  ten 
minutes  or  so  the  sidewalks  are  cleaicd  and  tlie  neighborhood 
settles  <lown  to  comparatiNe  ealm  until  0  o'clock  the  next 
nlorninL^*'  So  wrote  a  r<'jM»rter  for  the  New  York  Sun  in  1911. 
He  added  the  following  figures: 

The  ]iresent  enrolment  of  girls  at  this  school  is  •^1)93,  under 
the  care  of  forty-nine  teachers,  a  principal,  and  her  assistant  : 
of  bovs,  <?  }()(),  the  total  enrolment  of  pupils  and  instructors  being 
more  than  [C)00 — a  fair-si/ed  town  under  one  roof.  But,  hiiz 
as  it  is,  the  i)uilding  is  not  quite  larirc  enough;  in  one  instan<v 
two  cla.s.«es,  or  about  seventv-tive  pupils,  using  in  common  one  of 
the  largest  class-rooms.  To  lu^ld  a  general  a.^.sembly  of  either 
hoys  or  girls  is  impo.«sible.  The  best  that  can  be  done  with  the 
aid  of  movahle  partitions  is  to  assemble  about  1000  at  a  time. 
The  apportioning  of  recesses  requires  the  greatest  care  in  order 
not  to  overcrowd  tlie  yard  area. 

Scrapple.    Listen  to  this  dithyramb  from  the  Baltimore 
San: 

Sorappl.  .  ..III.  -  in  with  Indian  »«iiminer  and  last  ><>ar*«  o%*orcoaL 
Kext  to  buckwheat  cakei,  sauerkraut,  and  bog>aiid*honiiBy,  it  ia  tkt 
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most  delicious  breakfast  difth  known  to  the  hiinuui  rcLoe,  but  it  behooves 

the  oonsinner  to  have  a  care  in  huyinj;  it,  Hopua  Borapple,  unluckily, 
is  all  t(»o  plentiful.  The  hasi.s  of  the  real  article  is  the  fragrant  liquor 
in  country  sausage  has  been  boileU,  and  its  body  or  substance 

is  furnished  by  home>grown  corn  meal  ground  in  a  water-mill.  Such 
aerapple  is  more  palatahh>  than  venison  and  more  nutritious  than  pern- 
mican.  It  ia  particularly  rich  in  protcids.  carholiydratcH.  alkaloids, 
manganese,  lime,  naphtha,  ami  other  hone  and  .siiu  w  making'  contents. 

In  the  old  days  all  of  Baltimore's  scrapple  came  from  i'ennsylvania. 
It  cam«  across  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  at  midnight  and  was  brought 
down  to  the  city  in  Conestoga  wagons.  Wlien  the  season's  first  wagoli 
came  rumbling  down  the  York  road,  usually  al)out  October  20,  there 
was  a  rush  for  it,  and  Hoinrtinu'8  its  car^ro  hrouj^ht  fancy  j»ric<^^ — - 
10  centa  a  slice,  or  even  more.  But  to-day  Baltimore  is  no  longer 
dependent  upon  Pennsylvania  for  its  scrapple  supply.  That  made  in 
Maryland  is  equal  to  the  best.  No  doubt  the  future  Will  see  Maryland 
pcrapple  supreme  in  all  tlie  markets  of  the  world,  for  the  Eastern 
Shore  men.  as  well  as  the  WcMtern  Marylamhrs.  seem  to  have  an 
uncanny  talent  for  the  manufacture  and  improvement  of  delicatessen. 
The  case  of  sauerkraut  comes  to  mind  at  once.  Twenty  years  ago  that 
queenly  victual  had  to  be  imported  from  Bavaria,  but  to-day  the  sauer- 
kraut of  Salisbury  and  Crisfteld  has  left  that  of  Munich  and  Weimar 
far  behind  it. 

Sculpin  (CoUus  Virginians)  is  described  in  Holmes's  "  Pro- 
fessor at  the  Breakfast-Table  "  (chap,  i)  as  "  a  little  water  beast 
which  pretends  to  consider  itself  a  fish,  and,  under  that  pretext, 
hangs  about  the  piles  upon  which  West-Boston  bridge  is  built, 
swallowing  the  bait  and  hook  intended  for  flounders." 

On  being  drawn  from  the  water,''  the  Professor  continues, 
''it  exposes  an  immense  head,  a  diminutive  bony  carcass,  and 
a  surface  so  full  of  spines,  ridges,  ruffles,  and  frills,  that  the 
naturalists  have  not  been  able  to  count  them  without  quarrelling 
about  the  number,  and  that  the  colored  youth,  whose  sport  they 
ppoil,  do  not  like  to  touch  them,  and  especially  to  tread  on  them, 
unless  they  happen  to  have  shoes  on,  to  cover  the  thick  white 
soles  of  their  broad  black  feet.'' 

Sea,  Calling  of  the.  An  old  English  term  for  a  ground- 
swell.  When  this  occurs  on  a  windless  night,  the  sound  not  only 
echoes  through  the  houses  standing  near  the  beach,  but  is  heard 
many  miles  inland.  The  superstitious  look  upon  it  as  a  summons 
tf)  death.  Thus,  Tennyson,  in  his  poem  "  Crossing  the  Bar," 
has  the  lines — 

Sunset  and  evening  star 
And  one  clear  call  for  me. 

Again,  in    Enoch  Arden    occurs  tliis  ))assage — 

Then  th«'  tliird  ni;^'ht  nfter  this 
\\  hile  Enoch  slumhi'r'd  motionleis^  and  pale, 
And  Miriam  watch'd  and  dozed  at  intervals, 
There  came  so  loud  a  callini;  of  the  sea 
That  all  the  houses  in  the  haven  rang. 
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He  woke,  he  rose,  he  tpreftd  his  mrms  ahrosd, 

Crying  with  a  loud  voice,  "  A  sail  !  a  sail  ! 

I  am  saved  !    and  so  fell  t>ack  and  spoke  no  more.* 

Enoch  Arden  is  lying  at  the  point  of  deaths  and  to  the  dying 
sailor  comes  the  ^  one  clear  call "  which  Tennyson,  looking  for- 
ward to  his  own  death  hour,  represents,  in  "  Crossing  the  Bar,^ 
as  coming  to  himself.  This  explanation  of  the  phrase  is  obviously 
in  harmony  with  the  whole  imagery  of  the  poem,  and  gives  point 
and  significance  to  an  otherwise  somewhat  va«rne  expression. 

Sea-serpent.  When  Sir  Charlfs  Lyall,  the  fireat  EiiL'-li-h 
scientist,  was  vi.^itin;,^  America,  he  one  day  asked  his  friend, 
Colonol  T.  H.  Perkins,  of  Boston: 

**  By  the  way,  what  do  yon  think  of  the  sea-serpent?** 

The  colonel's  face  fell.  His  only  reply  was,  '*  I  nfortunately, 
I  have  seen  it/' 

There  yon  are.  He  had  seen  it,  so  he  couldn't  talk.  If  he 
asserted  that  he  had  seen  it,  he  would  he  taken  for  a  liar.  If  he 
denied  that  Ik-  had  seen  it,  he  was  actually  a  liar.  Not  Ca.«=sandra, 
at  ancirnt  Tioy,  with  her  true  hut  discredited  vaticinations,  not 
the  llehrcw  prophet,  who  found  himself  without  honor  in  hi« 
own  country,  not  (lalileo  when  he  uttered  the  famous  phrase, 
pur  se  muovo,"  was  in  more  unph'asant  fix. 

It  is  said  there  are  many  men  now  liviiiij  who  faee  the  .«anie 
dilemma.  Many  honest,  rejuitahle,  and  ( Jod-fearin.u  men  have 
seen  the  sea-serpent,  have  mayhap  in  a  moment  of  weakness 
confessed  to  the  fact,  an<1  then,  shrinking  from  the  ohlocpiy 
which  the  confession  hrouirht  down  u|>on  them,  have  forever 
after  lield  their  peace  upon  the  suhject. 

Unfortunately  they  had  seen  it. 

Xo  such  reasons  for  reticence,  however,  restrained  Aristotle 
and  Pliny  (the  earliest  historians  of  th(^  monster),  who  re|»orted 
what  thev  had  lieard  and  not  seen,  nor  their  successors  in  the 
modern  era,  Olaus  Masrnn.*?,  Archhi.sho|)  of  T'psnla,  and  Erik 
Pontoppidan,  Bishop  of  Bergen,  two  distinguished  ch^rics  who 
depended  for  their  facts  upon  the  memories  or  possibly  the  ima^- 
nations  of  others. 

Olaus  ^lagnuSy  writing  in  lb22,  has  this  to  say  about  the 
sea-serpent : 

They  who,  cither  to  tratlc  or  to  fisl).  sail  alftrijr  tlio  shores  of  Xor 
way,  relate  with  conciirriiijr  ovidoncc  a  truly  a<ln»irahk'  story, — namoly. 
that  a  very  large  serpent,  of  a  length  of  )t)>wur(l»  of  200  ftn^t,  and  *io 
feet  in  diameter,  lives  in  roclcB  and  boles  near  the  shore  of  Bergen :  it 
comes  out  of  its  caverns  only  on  summer  nights  and  in  fine  weather 
to  devour  onlvcs,  lanihs.  and  hops,  or  irocs  into  tlic  sea  to  cat  nittle*. 
lobsters,  and  sill  kind^  of  soa  crahs.  It  has  a  row  of  Imirs  <tf  two  f»^t 
in  length  hantting  from  the  neck,  sharp  scalca  of  a  dark  color,  and 
brilliant  flaming  eyes.    It  attacks  boats  and  snatches  away  the  men, 
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bj  imising  itself  high  out  of  water,  and  devourH  them  and  commonly 
this  doeii  not  happen  without  a  terrible  event  in  the  kingdom,  without 
a  change  being  at  hand,  either  that  the  princes  will  die  or  will  be 
baniahed,  or  thai  a  war  will  soon  break  out. 

Ponif)p]>i(lan,  in  is  more  cautious,    lie  even  confesses 

that  he  had  started  with  a  disbelief  in  the  sea-cserpcut,  but  had 
been  perforce  converted  l)y  "  full  and  sulhcii'nt  evidcjice  from 
(  rt'dilahh'  and  experienced  tishermen  and  sailors  in  Norway,  of 
whom  Inmdrt'ds  testifv  that  thev  have  seen  tliem  annuallv/' 
He  weiirhs  and  sifts  this  evidence-;  he  will  not  accept  everything 
for  true.  I)ituhtle>s  tlie  irood  l)ishop  is  riirht  in  rej<'ctin^  the 
stories  (if  sea-ser]>enl<  sijjkin«r  sliij)s  and  t;)lin;r  men, — even 
though  Oiaus  Ma^^nus  (hd  ])ubli.sh  a  start lin^,^  cnirraving  sljowing 
how  the  tri<k  was  done.  What  Pontop})idan  accepts,  however,  is 
suthciently  marvelous.  He  tells  us  that  *'  the  sea-serj)ent  some- 
times enchtses  ships  by  layin;^'  itself  round  them  in  a  circle,  that 
the  fishermen  then  mw  over  its  body  there  where  a  coil  is  visible, 
for  when  th(»y  rea(  h  the  coil  it  sinks,  while  the  invisible  parts 
riv«e.  Further,  that  the  serpent  swims  with  an  incredible  velocity, 
and  that  the  fishermen,  who  are  much  afrnid  of  it,  when  seeing 
that  it  follows  them,  throw  anv  obj(H't,  for  instance,  a  scoop, 
at  it,  wlien  the  animal  generally  plunijes  into  the  deep,  l^ut  most 
fishermen  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  castoreum  with  them,  for  the 
Bea-serj)ent  cannot  abide  the  smell  of  it.  .  .  And  in  his 
tenth  paragra])h,  trying  to  answer  the  question  why  those  larger 
serj^ents  only  frequent  the  north<  rn  seas,  lie  says:  To  this  ques- 
tion I  answer  that  the  Creator  of  all  beings  disposes  of  tlie  dwell- 
ings of  His  creatures  in  different  places  by  His  wise  intentions, 
which  are  not  known  to  us.  \\  by  won't  the  reindeer  thrive  any- 
where but  in  the  high  and  old  mountains?  Whv  do  the  whales 
frequent  only  the  north  pole?  Why  are  India  and  E  rvot  almost 
the  only  countries  where  men  have  to  fear  crocodiles?  No  doubt, 
because  it  pleases  the  wise  Creator."  Here  Pontoppidan  takes 
leave  of  the  sea-serpent,  and  begins  to  treat  of  the  large  snakes 
mentioned  by  Plinius  and  other  ancient  authors. 

The  first  eye-witness  to  the  existence  of  the  s<  n -serpent  who 
has  written  out  his  own  experience,  and  not  that  of  others,  is 
Hans  Egede,  who  afterward  became  a  bishop.  In  the  year  1734 
he  travelled  to  Greenland  as  a  missionary.  In  his  account  of 
the  voyage,  he  deseril)es  a  sea-monster  wliich  appeared  near  the 
ship  on  the  fith  of  July.  Its  head,"  he  says,  "  when  raised, 
was  on  a  level  with  our  main-f  on.  Its  snout  was  long  and  sharp, 
and  it  blew  water  almost  like  a  whale;  it  had  larp^e,  broad  paws 
or  paddles ;  its  bodv  was  covered  with  scales ;  its  skin  was  rough 
and  uneven;  in  other  respects  it  was  as  a  serpent;  and  when 
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it  dived,  the  eud  of  its  tail,  which  was  raijied  in  the  air,  seemed 
to  be  a  full  ship's  length  from  its  bod  v."  A  companion  of 
Kgede's,  also  a  missioiiarv,  made  a  sketch  of  the  monster,  the 
first  OIK'  ever  drawn  from  life.  It  represents  an  indubitable 
saurian,  having  broad  tilled  fore-llii)j)ers,  its  hinder  quarters 
being  hidden  under  water.  The  frills  proved  a  knotty  point 
in  identii'ving  the  serpent."  Possibly  they  were  not  frills  at 
all,  but  merely  the  attempt  of  an  inex])erienced  draughtsman  to 
depict  clawed  feet  like  those  of  an  alligator. 

The  first  really  s])ectacular  appearance  of  the  sea-serpent  in 
American  waters  was  along  the  New  England  coast  in  August, 
1810,  A  great  many  |»eople  observed  it  from  a  great  many 
places,  and  their  stories  attracted  so  much  attention  that  the 
BostoFi  Linnean  Society — the  scientific  society  of  the  time — sent 
a  committee  to  investigate  Dr.  liigelow  and  .Mr.  F.  C.  (irav 
were  st^'lccted,  and  drew  up  a  rejiort  signed  by  numbers  of  wit- 
nesses who  were  within  thirty  feet  of  the  creature.  "The  mon- 
ster,'' they  say,  "  was  from  eighty  to  ninety  feet  long,  his  head 
usually  carried  about  two  fei't  above  water;  of  a  dark-brown 
color:  the  IxxIn  with  thirty  or  more  protuberances,  compared  by 
some  to  four-gal loFi  kegs,  by  others  to  a  string  of  buoys,  and 
called  by  several  persons  bum-lies,  on  the  back;  motion.s  very 
ra})id,  faster  than  those  of  a  whale,  swinmiing  a  mile  in  three 
minutes,  ;iim]  soin^  t  inies  more,  leaving  a  wake  beliind  liim;  chas- 
ing mackerel,  herrings,  and  other  fish,  which  were  seen  jumping 
out  of  the  water,  lifly  at  a  time,  as  he  approached.  He  only 
came  to  the  surface  of  the  sea  in  calm  and  bright  weather.  A 
skilful  gunner  tired  at  him  from  a  boat,  and,  having  taken  good 
aim,  felt  sure  he  must  have  hit  him  on  the  head:  the  creature 
turned  toward  him,  then  dived  under  the  boat,  and  reappeared 
a  hundred  yards  on  the  other  side/' 

As  most  of  these  observers  were  not  seafaring  men,  whose  evi- 
dence might  be  doubted  from  their  not  being  perfectly  familiar 
with  marine  animals,  special  stress  was  laid  upon  the  following: 
"John  Marston,  a  respectable  and  credible  resident  of  Swamp- 
scott,  appeared  before  Waldo  Thompson,  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  made  oath  that,  as  he  was  walking  over  Nahant  Beach,  on 
the  3d  of  August,  his  attention  was  suddeidy  arrested  by  seeing 
in  the  water,  within  two  or  three  hundred  yards  of  the  shore,  a 
singular- looking  fhsh  in  the  form  of  a  serpent.  He  had  a  fair 
Tiewof  In'm,  and  at  once  concluded  that  he  w\is  the  veritable  sea- 
serpent.  His  head  was  out  of  water  to  the  extent  of  about  a  foot, 
and  he  remained  in  view  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  when 
he  swam  off  toward  King's  Beach.  Mr.  ^farston  judged  that  the 
animal  was  from  eighty  to  a  liundred  feet  in  length  at  leas^ 
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and  ho  says,  *  I  saw  the  whole  hody  of  tlic  fisli  itself.  It  would 
rise  in  the  water  with  an  iindulatory  motion,  and  then  ail  his 
body  would  sink,  except  his  head.  Then  liis  body  would  rise 
again.  His  head  was  above  water  all  the  time.  This  was  about 
eight  o'clock  a.m.  It  was  quite  cahn.  I  have  been  constantly 
engaged  in  fishing  since  my  youth,  and  I  have  seen  all  sorts 
of  fishes  and  hundreds  of  horse-mackerel,  but  I  never  before 
saw  anything  like  ibis.' " 

The  story  of  the  great  American  8ea-sor[>ent  reached  England 
in  due  course,  and  for  a  while  was  treated  as  a  serious  item  of 
news.  But  in  succeeding  years  successive  stories,  each  more 
wonderful  than  the  other,  followed  hard  upon  each  other's  heels, 
until  the  sea-serpent  became  part  and  parcel  of  the  jocular  his- 
tory of  the  summer.  Xot  until  the  publication  of  the  "Life 
of  Richard  Harris  Barham"  (Ingoldsby)  in  I  STd  was  the  secret 
of  theee  extraordinary  yams  exposed.  They  had  boon  deliber- 
ately concocted,  so  it  seems,  by  a  friend  of  Thomas  Hill,  a  famous 
I-ondon  eccentric  who  furnished  ]*oole  with  the  original  of  his 
"Paul  Pry.'*  (Barham  in  his  Diarv  under  date  of  October, 
1827*)  Hiirs  friend  was  Stephen  Price,  manager  of  Drury 
Lane,  whom  he  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  visiting  in  the  quest 
of  gossip.  When  Price  found  that  much  that  fell  from  him  in 
conversation,  and  especially  the  news  he  had  rcc  eived  from  his 
American  correspondent,  appeared  next  day  in  the  columns  of 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  he  had  no  dilhculty  in  tracing  the  culprit. 

"When  I  discovered  this,  sir,"  said  Price,  "I  gave  my 
friend  a  lie  a  day  I "  and  accordingly  the  public  were  soon  treated 
with  the  most  extraordinary  specimens  of  transatlantic  intelli- 
gence ;  among  the  rest,  with  the  first  falling  in  with  the  body 
of  a  aea  monster,  somewhere  about  the  Bermudas,  and  the  subse- 
quent appearance  of  his  tail»  some  hundred  miles  to  the  northeast. 

"  Well,  my  dear  boy,"  the  credulous  visitor  would  exclaim  on 
entering  the  manager's  sanctum,  any  news ;  any  fresh  letters 
from  America?" 

"  Why,  sir,"  Price  would  reply  with  the  utmost  gravity,  "  I 
have  been  just  reading  an  extract,  sent  under  cover,  from  Captain 
Lobcock's  log;  they've  seen,  sir,  that  d— d  long  sea-sarpant 
again ;  they  came  upon  his  head,  off  Cape  Clear,  sir  I " 

And  so  the  hoax  continued,  till  the  proprietors  of  the  journal 
which  was  made  the  vehicle  for  these  interesting  accounts,  find- 
ing they  were  not  received  with  the  most  implicit  faith,  unkindly 
put  a  stop  to  any  further  insertions  on  the  subject 

Xaturally  the  British  public  was  in  no -receptive  mood  for 
more  sea-serpent  when  there  was  fiasbed  upon  them  the  most 
cirrnmptantial  story  that  bad  appeared  from  any  British  source. 
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This  was  in  1848.  The  eve-witnesses  responsible  for  tlie  ptorr 
were  the  oftioers  and  crow  of  H.  M.  S.  Daednlv,^,  The  story 
itself  first  a|)pearo(l  in  the  Times  and  was  tlien  put  into  tlio 
form  of  an  oflicial  report  from  Captain  McQuhae  to  Admiral 
Sir  W.  H.  Gage. 

From  her  Majosty's  ship  Dardahis  undor  my  command,  in  her 
pji^isapo  from  tlu*  Kast  Indies.  1  liiive  tlie  honour  to  acquaint  you,  for 
the  information  of  my  I^rda  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  that  at 
5  o'clock  P.M.,  on  the  6th  of  August  last,  in  latitude  24^  44'  8.  and 
longitude  9**  22'  K.,  the  weather  dark  and  cloudy,  wind  fresh  from  the 
X.  \V..  with  a  Ion*?  ocean  swell  from  the  S.  \V,,  the  ship  on  the  port 
tack,  heading  X.  E.  hy  X.,  sometliing  very  unusual  wa->  seen  hy  Mr. 
Sartoris,  midsliipman,  rapidly  approaching  the  ship  from  before  the 
beam.  The  circumstance  was  immediately  reported  by  him  to  the 
ofTicer  of  the  watch.  Lieutenant  Edgar  Drummond,  with  whom,  and 
Mr.  William  Barrett,  the  master.  T  was  at  the  time  walking  the  quarter* 
deck.    The  ship's  company  were  at  sup|»er. 

On  our  attention  heing  called  to  the  object,  it  was  discovered  to 
be  an  enormous  serpent,  with  head  and  shoulders  kept  about  4  ft. 
constantly  above  the  surface  of  the  sea;  and,  as  nearly  as  we  could 
approximate  hy  comparin<r  it  with  the  hii^'th  of  what  our  main 
topsail  yard  would  show  in  the  water,  there  was  at  the  very  In^st  tJO 
ft.  of  the  animal  <i  /Icur  d'cau^  no  portion  of  which  was,  in  our  per- 
ception, used  in  propelling  it  through  the  water,  either  hy  vertical  or 
horizontal  undnlation.  It  passed  rapidly,  but  so  close  under  our  lee 
quarter  that,  had  it  been  a  man  of  my  acquaintance,  I  should  have 
easily  recojnii/ed  his  featiires  with  the  naked  eye;  and  it  <lid  noJ. 
either  in  approaching  the  siii]^  or  after  it  had  passed  our  wake,  deviate 
in  the  slij^htest  degree  from  its  course  to  the  S.  W.,  which  it  held  on 
at  the  pace  ot  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  per  hour,  apparently  on 
some  determined  purpose.  The  diameter  of  the  serpent  was  about 
f.fteen  or  sixteen  inches  hehind  the  head,  which  was,  without  anv 
doubt,  that  of  a  snake;  and  it  was  never,  during  the  twenty  minuteis 
that  it  continued  in  sight  of  our  glasses,  once  below  the  surface  of  the 
water;  its  color,  a  dark  brown  with  yellowish  white  about  the  throat. 
It  had  no  fins,  but  something  like  the  mane  of  a  hor-^e,  or  rather  a 
hunch  of  seaweed,  washed  al>out  its  hack.  It  was  seen  by  the  quarter- 
master, the  boatswain's  mate,  and  the  man  at  the  wheel,  in  addition 
to  myself  and  otlicers  above  mentioned. 

1  am  having  a  drawing  of  the  serpent  made  from  a  sketch  taken 
immediately  after  it  was  seen,  which  I  hope  to  have  ready  for  trans- 
mission to  my  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  by  to-morrow's 
post. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Tour  obedient  servant. 

Pkter  M'Qrir,\E,  Capt. 
To  Admiral  Sir  W.  H.  Gage,  G.C.B.,  Devonport. 

This  account  and  the  accompanying  sketch,  which  was  en- 
graved for  the  IlUutiraied  London  News  (October  28,  1848), 
caused  a  great  sensation.  Professor  Owen,  however,  was  doubt- 
ful. He  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  ereater  number  of  ¥ritnesses 
could  be  brought  t<^ther  to  prove  the  existence  of  ghosts  than 
o(  sea-serpents, 
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Then  Mo(Juliao  waxed  wroth.  He  wrote  in  reply  that  his 
otiicers  and  crew,  not  to  speak  of  himself,  knew  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a  whale,  a  crocodile,  a  shark,  and  a  sea-serpent. 
He  reasserted  the  truth  of  his  report  to  the  Admiralty  in  regard 
to  the  color,  form,  and  size  of  the  marine  monster,  and  closed 
facetiously  by  saying  that  he  progressed  far  enough  in  his 
acquaintance  with  the  monster  to  say  that  it  really  was  nut  a 
ghoet. 

Tf  Professor  Owen  remained  recalcitrant,  a  later  English 
scientist,  Kichard  Proctor,  considers  that  the  statement  of  the 
captain  and  crew  of  the  Daedalus,  the  former  an  oflicer  of  good 
standing  in  the  English  Navy,  lias  never  been  overthrown."* 

In  1849  Captain  the  lion.  George  Hope  reported  that  on 
board  the  English  war-ship  Fh/.  in  the  (lulf  of  Mexico,  the 
weather  being  ))crfectly  calm  and  the  water  transparent,  he  saw 
]»laiidy  visil)le  at  the  l)ottoni  of  the  gulf  a  great  sea-monster.  H 
had  somewhat  the  ajipearance  of  an  alligator,  only  the  neck 
was  mm  h  longer  and  instead  of  legs  or  feet  it  had  four  great 
fan-shaped  flappers,  similar  to  those  of  a  turtle,  the  front  ])air 
being  larger  than  those  behind.  l*ing  stripes  were  about  its 
bftdy.  The  monster  appeare<l  to  be  following  its  prey  along  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  its  movements  being  distinctly  serjientine. 

Dr.  Newman,  tlie  editor  of  the  Zoolof/isf,  hailed  Captain 
Hope's  discovery  as  the  most  interesting  biological  event  of  the 
century.  He  recalltMl  that  Bishop  Ptuitoppidnn  had  descril)ed 
the  sea-serpent  as  "a  wurm  with  four  jla]»pcrs  on  its  belly" 
(worm  being  the  ancient  name  given  to  all  species  of  dragons, 
snakes,  and  serpents),  and  he  asserted  that  if  the  Enalio- 
saurus  still  existed  it  would  be  of  the  same  appearance"  as  the 
animal  (le>cribed  l)y  Hope  and  Pontojipidan. 

It  was  not  till  ISTT,  however,  thnt  another  story  arose  to  rival 
that  of  the  Dafdahis.  This,  too,  was  buttressi'd  by  documentary 
depositions.  On  January  IS,  1S77,  certain  mariners  made  and 
subscribcMl  at  Liverpool  a  remarkable  aflidavit,  which  was  drawn 
up  by  the  master  of  their  ship,  the  PanHne. 

The  document  set  forth  that  when  the  Pauline  reached  the 
region  of  the  trade- winds  and  equatorial  currents  she  was 
carried  outside  of  her  course,  and  after  a  severe  storm  found 
herself  off  Cape  San  Poque,  where  several  sperm  whales  were 
seen  playing  about  her.  Suddenly  a  gigantic  serpent  rose  and 
wound  itself  twice  in  two  mighty  coils  around  the  largest  of  the 
whales,  which  it  proceeded  to  crush  in  genuine  boa  constrictor 
fashion. 

This  strange  occurrence  lasted  some  fifteon  minutes,  and  finished 
wiib  the  tail  portion  of  the  whale  being  elevated  straight  in  the  air. 
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then  waving  backwards  and  foncarda  and  lashing  the  water  fori- 

oiisly  in  the  last  dfath  strupple,  when  the  whole  IkmIv  disappeared 
from  our  view,  j^oin^  down  liead  foremost  towards  the  liottoni,  \\  hero, 
no  doubt,  it  wan  gorged  at  the  ser]>ent8  leisure.  ,  •  .  Then  two  of 
the  largest  sperm  whales  that  I  have  ever  seen  mofved  slowly  thenee 
towards  the  vessel,  their  bodies  more  than  usually  elevated  out  of  the 
water,  and  not  spouting  or  making  the  least  noise,  but  seeming  quit* 
paralyzed  with  fear;  indetnl.  a  eold  shiver  wvut  through  my  own  franio 
on  beliolding  the  last  agonizing  struggle  of  tiie  \H>or  whale,  that  li&d 
seemed  as  Mpless  in  m  coils  of  the  vicious  monster  as  a  small  bird 
in  the  talons  of  a  hawk.  Allowing  for  two  coils  rouqd  the  whale,  I 
think  tlie  serpent  was  about  100  ft.  or  170  ft.  long  and  7  ft.  or  S  ft. 
in  girtli.  It  was  in  colour  much  like  a  coiiger  eel.  and  the  hea<l.  from 
the  mouth  being  always  open,  appeared  the  largest  part  of  the  body. 
•  •  •  I  wrote  thus  lar,  little  thinking  I  should  ever  see  the  aerpent 
again.  But  at  7  A.U.,  July  13th,  in  the  same  latitude,  and  soixe  eighty 
miles  east  of  San  Hoque.  I  was  astonished  to  see  the  same  or  a  similar 
monster.  It  was  throwing  its  head  and  ahotit  40  ft.  of  its  l)ody  in  a 
horizontal  ponition  out  of  the  water,  a^  it  passed  onwards  by  the  stern 
of  our  vessel.  ...  I  was  startled  by  the  ery  of  '  There  It  is  again/ 
and.  a  short  distance  to  leeward,  elevated  some  60  ft.  in  the  air,  was  the 
great  leviathan,  grimly  looking  towards  the  vessel.  .  .  .  This 
statt'nient  is  strictly  true,  and  the  occurrence  was  witne.ss«Ml  hy  my 
otiicers,  half  the  crew,  and  myself,  and  we  are  ready  at  any  time  to 
testify  on  oath  that  it  is  so,  and  that  we  are  not  in  the  least  mistaken. 
.  .  .  A  vessel.  alKint  three  years  ago,  was  dragged  over  hy  some 
^a-monster  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Gbobqb  I>bbvar. 

Master  of  the  Paulinr. 

Again  doubt,  denial,  and  ridicule  were  awakened.  The  con- 
temporary new.'^paper  })ress  as  a  whole  rejected  the  story.  Some 
of  the  scientists  hesitated.  Amon^^  these  was  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson, 
then  a  very  young  man.  He  eould  not  i)elieve  tiiat  the  captain 
and  his  men  were  lying.  He  was  willini^  to  accept  the  explana- 
tion that  the  attackini^  animals  niiglil  have  been  some  sort  of  }>i«- 
water-snakes.  Tie  did  not  then  realize  that  the  animal  was  a 
single  one;  that  it  was  not  attacking,  hut  attacked  ;  that,  in  short, 
it  might  be  one  of  the  giant  cuttle-fishes  on  which  we  now  know 
the  sperm  whales  feed,  and  with  whicli  they  often  have  deadly 
comhats.  Tie  was  misled  hy  the  words  that  the  "serpent''  had 
**  whirled  its  victim  round  and  round,"  and  had  dragged  the 
whale  to  the  bottom  head  lirst."  What  the  sailors  reallv  saw 
was  the  whale  diving  to  the  bottom  with  its  victim.  Twenty 
years  later  the  verilicatiou  of  their  story  came  from  a  thoroughly 
reliable  source. 

Tn  a  j)aper  on  the  Sperm  Whale  and  its  Food,"  by  Mr. 
F.  T.  liullen,  ])ublished  in  yaturc.  June  4,  1897,  we  are  made 
aware  once  again  of  the  fact  that  these  big  cetaceans  live  on  the 
scpiids  or  cuttle-fishes,  which  they  pursue  and  attack.  He  was 
cruising  in  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  between  the  Xicol)ars  and 
the  M^ay  Peninsula,  and  had  killed  a  full-sized  sperm  whale 
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which  iiad  ejected  from  Us  stomach  bits  of  giant  cattle-fishes. 
That  same  iiight  a  commotion  was  observed  on  tbe  sea  in  the 
track  of  the  moon,  and,  as  the  ship  drew  near  the  scene  of  the 
disturbance,  Mr.  Bullen  saw  a  very  large  sperm  whale  engaged 
in  deadly  conflict  with  a  monstrous  sqnid,  whose  far-reaching 
tentacles  enveloped  the  wliale's  whole  body/' 

We  now  note  what  the  seTX>ent  ^  really  was  which  enveloped 
the  whale  seen  by  the  crew  of  the  Pauline,  It  was  the  coils  of 
cuttle-fish  ar^  which  were  mistaken  for  the  body  of  the  snake. 
And  a  veiy  natural  mistake  too.  Mr.  Bullen  describes  how  the 
arms  were  of  a  livid  white,  and  *^  enlaced  the  cachalot  like  a  nest 
of  mighty  serpents  standing  out  against  the  black  boulder-like 
head  of  the  whale. .  The  later  raised  itself  out  of  the  water,  and 
then  the  big  head  of  the  cuttle-fish  was  seen.  At  the  distance  of 
under  a  mile  it  appeared  about  the  size  of  one  of  Mr.  Bullen's 
biggest  oil  casks,  holding  336  gallons.  He  saw  the -eyes  of  the 
Hqmd,  each  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  As  he  and  the  watcrh  looked, 
they  saw  the  writhing  of  the  arms  gradually  cease.  They  slipped 
off  the  whale's  body,  that  seemed  to  float  unusually  high,  and  all 
around  were  smaller  whales  or  sharks,  which  were  evidently 
assisting  in  the  destruction  of  the  big  cuttle-fish,  and  getting 
a  full  share  of  the  feast.''  When  all  was  over,  no  traces  were 
left  save  *^  an  intensely  strong  odor  as  of  a  rocky  coast  at  low  tide 


The  year  1895  was  the  last  great  era  in  the  history  of  the 
American  sea-serpent.  He  showed  himself  all  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  from  Maine  to  Florida,  under  all  sorts  of  conditions.  This 
is  how  the  New  York  Sun,  July  2S,  1895,  summarized  his  move- 
ments in  the  seven  months  previous  to  that  date: 

^Christian  Endeavorers  have  seen  him  and  marvelled; 
weather-beaten  captains  have  steered  their  craft  from  his  prox- 
imity ;  the  truth-loving  Connecticut  farmer  has  climbed  upon  his 
haystack  and  howled  with  fear,  as  the  prodigy  appeared,  driving 
tidal  waves  ahead  of  him  that  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  sea- 
side farm;  a  young  woman  has  viewed  him  from  the  deck  of 
a  yacht  where  she  was  leaning  over  the  port  rail,  because  under 
certain  circumstances  not  uncommon  upon  the  wild  and  rolling 
ocean  it  is  better  to  lean  over  than  to  stand  upright,  and  was 
cured  instantaneously  of  her  illness ;  tlie  cook  on  board  a  schooner 
has  saluted  him  with  a  gun ;  an  old  salt  on  Long  Island  has  been 
prevented  from  slaying  him  only  by  his  sudden  departure;  a 
prominent  citizen  of  New  London  has  written  a  treatise  on  a 
typewriter  concerning  him ;  the  United  States  army  has  watched 
with  official  eyes  his  strategic  movements,  and  a  aressmaker  of 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  has  made  estimates  of  him  which  she  is  pre- 
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{Mured  to  furnish  to  any  scieDtific  institute  desirous  of  collecting 
statistics  on  this  most  interesting  subject  Behold  a  multiplic- 
ity of  evidence  to  convince  the  most  skeptical ! 

Sir  Charles  LycU  made  some  interesting  attempts  to  trace 
the  sea-serpent  to  well-known  animals.  He  showed  by  careful 
drawings  the  appearance  of  porpoises  in  line  in  a  heavy  sea, — the 
effect  upon  the  eye  of  their  continued  rise  and  fall.  He  dwelt 
upon  the  motions  of  a  large  shark  observed  passing  through 
Torres  Strait  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  the  dorsal  and  caudal  fins, 
with  the  swell,  being  reproduced  so  quickly  and  repeatedly  on 
the  retina  as  to  give  the  impression  of  a  series  of  humps.  The 
elevated  head  in  the  air,  so  frequently  noticed,  he  explained  by 
optical  illusion,  or  that  the  animal  was  a  seal,  or  one  of  the 
monster  Phocidiae,  thirty  feet  long,  that  might  have  strayed  from 
the  north  or  south.  The  basking  shark,  or  hockmar,  of  Norway, 
which  attains  a  length  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet,  was,  however, 
considered  in  all  probability  to  be  the  sea-serpent,''  and  this 
belief  was  strengthened  by  an  enormous  one  that  was  cast  ashore 
on  the  Orkney  Islands.  The  fiesh  was  partly  destroyed,  and  the 
enormous  dorsal  fringed  into  fragments.  The  shark  was  de- 
scribed as  a  sea-serpent,  the  jagged  dorsal  as  hair,  and  a  most 
remarkable  story  concocted,  which  still  holds  its  own  in  the  old 
prints.  The  idea  suggested  the  Kock  sea-serpent,  which  was 
made  of  fossil  whale  vertebrae  from  Georgia,  arranged  in  a  row, 
and  exhibited  to  the  Bostonians  as  the  sea-serpent''  Tape- 
fishes  of  the  genera  Oymneirus  and  Regalicus  have  been  found 
thirty  and  sixty  feet  long,  according  to  Lord  Norbur}',  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  they  may  have  been  taken  for  the  sea-serpent ; 
but,  though  long,  they  are  renuirkably  slender,  and  not  snake- 
like, and  have  a  lateral  motion  that  could  not  be  contorted  to 
correspond  with  any  of  the  accounts  given. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Holder,  however,  will  have  none  of  this  reasoning. 
These  objections,''  he  says,  in  LipptncoU's  Magazine  for  Hay, 
1882,  ^  have  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
sea-serpent.  The  testimony  of  a  hundred  men  as  to  what  they 
have  seen  would,  in  a  legal  view,  be  considered  of  more  value 
than  the  opinion  of  ten  thousand  who  depended  upon  what  they 
thought  might  have  been  seen.  The  greatest  advancement  in 
scientific  knowledge  and  investigation  has  been  made  in  the  last 
fifty  years;  the  next  decade  may  prove  equally  rich,  and  the 
great  unknown,  be  it  a  waif  from  the  Mesozoic  or  Eocene  seas, 
or  a  gigantic  form  of  the  living  sea-snakes,  may  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  scientist  and  its  true  nature  become  known." 

Seas,  The  Seven.  Here  are  a  few  facts:  The  Pacific  cover:; 
68,000,000  miles;  the  Atlantic  30,000,000,  and  the  Indian  Ocean, 
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Arctic,  and  Antarctic  42,000,000.  To  stow  away  the  contents  of 
the  Pacific  it  would  be  necessary  to  fill  a  tank,  one  mile  long,  one 
mile  wide,  and  one  mile  deep,  every  day  for  410  years.  Put  in 
figures,  the  Pacific  holds  in  weight  948",000,000,000,000,000,000* 
tons.  The  Atlantic  averages  a  depth  of  not  quite  three  miles. 
Its  waters  weigh  325,000,000,000,000,000  tons,  and  a  tank  to 
contain  it  would  have  each  of  its  sides  430  miles  long.  The 
figures  of  the  other  oceans  are  in  the  same  startling  proportions. 
It  would  take  all  the  sea  water  in  the  world  2,000,000  years  to 
flow  over  Niagara.  A  tank  to  hold  it  all  would  have  to  measure 
nearly  1000  miles  along  each  of  its  sides. 

The  blue  of  the  sea  stands  in  a  constant  ratio  to  its  saltiness. 
In  the  tropics  the  tremendous  evaporation  due  to  the  blazing  suu 
makes  the  water  much  saltier  than  it  is  in  high  latitudes.  North 
and  south  of  the  equator  for  about  30  degrees  the  waters  of  the 
seven  seas  are  of  an  exquisite  azure.  Beyond  these  latitudes 
the  blue  fades  into  a  dull  green.  In  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
Oceans  the  greens  are  almost  as  vivid  as  the  tropical  blues. 

Bluest  of  all  the  stretches  of  sea  is  the  Mediterranean.  The 
reason  is  twofold.  No  large-sized  river  discharges  its  freshness 
into  the  salt  waters.  Second,  the  Mediterranean  is  landlocked 
and,  being  exposed  to  a  powerful  sun,  evaporation  is  great  By 
actual  test  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  are  heavier  and 
saltier  than  those  of  the  Atlantic. 

Occasionally  and  for  no  ascertainable  cause,  great  areas  of 
the  oceans  turn  milk-white.  Such  a  phenomenon  is  recorded  in 
Marchy  1904,  when  crew  and  passengers  of  a  Japanese  merchant- 
vessel,  steaming  at  night  between  Yokohama  and  Hong-kong, 
ran  into  a  perfectly  white  sea.  An  opaque,  phosphorescent,  and 
snow-white  expanse,  its  effects  upon  the  eyes  were  dazzling. 
The  phenomenon  lasted  only  six  hours. 

In  the  year  1900  it  was  reported  that  the  sea  turned  almost 
black  off  a  large  portion  of  the  California  coast,  including  the 
whole  of  Santa  Cruz  Bay.  The  darkness  was  explained  as  coming 
from  millions  of  tiny  animalculae,  known  as  whale-food. 

The  dull-reddish  tint  which  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  Bed 
Sea,  and  which  has  given  that  sea  its  name,  has  a  similar  cause. 
'l*he  water  becomes  full  of  microscopic  algae — tiny  weed. 

China's  Yellow  Sea  is  usually  supposed  to  owe  its  ori^n 
to  the  flood  of  muddy  water  which  its  great  river  pours  into  it. 
But  here,  again,  modem  science  has  proved  that  living  organisms 
are  responsible  for  its  peculiar  tint. 

In  January,  1909,  a  river  of  yellow  water,  three  miles  wide 
and  of  enormous  length,  was  observed  running  parallel  with  the 
Gulf  Stream.  It  stretched  from  Cape  Florida  to  Cape  Hatteras, 
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and  was  undoubtedly  caused  by  some  tremendous  submarine  up- 
heaval, probably  of  a  volcanic  nature. 

Sedan-chair.  Hackney  chairs,  later  known  as  sedan-chairs, 
followed  soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  hackney  cabs  into 
London.  In  l(j:U  Sir  Sanders  Duncomb,  who  had  seen  the 
vehicle  abroad,  obtained  a  patent  for  it  in  Great  Britain  and 
sprang  forty  or  fifty  specimens  upon  a  willing  and  even  ea^er 
public.  Yet  a  score  of  years  previous  a  similar  contrivance  use<l 
by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  favorite  of  Charles  I,  had  excited 
the  disgust  of  his  countrymen,  who  indignantly  averred  that  he 
was  employing  his  fellow-creatures  to  do  the  work  of  dumb 
brutes.  The  sedan  was  in  special  favor  throughout  all  Europe 
in  the  first  three-ciuarters  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
beaux  and  belles  dreaded  the  slightest  disarrangement  of  their 
elaborate  toilets,  toupees,  and  head-dresses.  "Nobs,''  nabobs, 
and  nobles  kept  their  own  sedans,  which  were  frequently  of 
elegant  sliape,  exqiii.-ilel v  (  arved  and  decorated.  Fine  was  the 
spectacle  when  a  train  of  llicse  cliairs,  occupied  by  fashionables, 
borne  bv  lluiikevs,  and  attended  bv  liiikbovs  witli  Hariii*'  torches, 
passed  at  eveniiit^  through  the  streets  of  London,  Paris,  or  Madrid 
to  some  magniliceiit  entertainnient.  When  the  party  had  a!i;rhte(l 
and  vanished  within-doors,  the  linkbi)ys  thrust  their  Uanihcaux 
into  tlie  lari^e  extin.Eriiishers  which  were  placed  ])eside  the  dfKirs 
of  the  aristocratic  niaiisions  of  that  }K'rio(].  and  withdrew  to 
the  nearest  ale-lioiise  to  wait  until  their  services  were  required 
for  the  return  lioinc. 

During  the  rei^ni  of  Louis  XIIT  a  modification  of  the  sedan- 
chair  was  very  popular  among  the  ladies  and  fops  of  Paris.  It 
was  liuii<?  between  two  wheels,  and  drawn  by  a  man.  The  il(M.r 
and  steps  were  in  front.  In  Spain  the  chair  was  made  large 
enough  to  carry  a  ])arty  of  four,  and  was  borne  by  two  gayiy 
caparisoned  mules,  one  before  and  one  behind. 

With  the  development  and  im])rovement  of  the  cab  system 
the  sedan  gradually  fell  into  disuse  in  London  and  other  English 
streets  bv  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  centurv.  In 
Edinburgh  it  survived  somewhat  longer.  Tn  the  steep  streets 
and  narrow  lanes  of  the  Scottish  capital  the  sedan  was  found 
to  be  a  more  convenient  mode  of  conveyance  than  the  coach,  and 
until  long  past  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  city 
could  boast  of  more  sedans  than  carriages,  and  it  was  many 
years  later  before  they  were  entirely  superseded.  These  were 
for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  Highlanders,  whose  picturesque 
costume  and  uncouth  jargon  were  the  admiration  and  amusement 
of  all  strangers,  as  their  constitutional  irritability  was  frequently 
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the  oi(  asion  of  much  wraughiig  aud  confusion  at  the  doors  of 
inns  and  theatres. 

In  China  and  India  the  palanquin,  a  sort  of  sedan-chair, 
still  maintains  its  popularity  as  a  safe,  easy,  and  convenient 
mode  of  travel;  indeed,  in  all  Eastern  countries,  where  the 
science  of  road-building  has  made  little  progress  except  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  larger  cities,  the  use  of  wheeled  vehicles  is  out 
of  the  question,  and  the  palanquin,  the  howdah,  and  the  saddle 
furnish  the  only  means  of  journeying  from  place  to  place. 

In  the  towns  of  Japan  a  contrivance  not  unlike  the  sedan- 
chair  but  ruder  in  construction,  on  wheels  and  drawn  by  a  man 
harnessed  between  shafts,  is  called  a  jinrikisha.  See  Kickshaw. 

Sevres.   The  famous  porcelain  factory  was  started  at  Vin- 
cennes  in  1750,  and  removed  in  1754  to  Sevres,  where  it  has 
since  continued  to  the  present  time.  A  certain  Sieur  de  St. 
Etienne  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  art  of  making  a  paste 
which  would  passably  imitate  the  Chiuese  kaolin,  or  hard  paste, 
some  time  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy.  He  was  a 
potter  at  Rouen,  but  appears  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
beautiful  fa'ience  or  earthenware  which  he  made,  and  to  have 
handed  on  his  discovery  ifi  some  other  manufacturer,  and  the 
first  European  porcelain  was  produced  at  Saint  Cloud.  The  soft 
paste,  it  is  well  to  remember,  is  only  relatively  soft — ^that  is  to 
say,  its  consistency  is  as  hard  as  that  of  Chinese  porcelain,  but  it 
will  not  bear  so  great  a  heat,  and  the  surface  glaze  is  easily 
scratched.  When  it  was  found  that  true  kaolin  existed  in  Europe, 
the  soft  paste  was  no  longer  used ;  hence  the  rarity  and  value  of 
this  earliest  French  porcelain.    Apart,  too,  from  this,  it  was 
costly  to  make  from  the  beginning,  and  we  read  that,  when  Louis 
XV  gave  Princess  Marie-Joseph  of  Saxonv  two  little  pieces,  a 
cream-jng  and  a  sugar-basin,  they  cost  28  louis.  A  single  plate, 
from  a  service  ordered  by  Catharine  II  of  Russia,  lately  fetched 
6400  francs,  or  more  than  250/.   The  manufacture  was  carried 
on  at  Ylncennes  till  1756,  so  that  many  of  the  best  examples  now 
extant  must  be  correctly  described  as  ''Vincennes  ware'*  rather 
than  "Sevres/'  at  which  latter  place  it  assumed  its  title  of 
"  Manufacture  Eoyale  de  la  Poreelaiue  de  France,"  every  piece 
bein£j  thenceforth  marked  with  the  king's  cipher.    The  sales  in 
1756  and  1758,  we  are  told,  amounted  respectively  to  the  value 
of  210,000  and  274.000  livres.    In  1759  the  kin?  became  the 
pole  proprietor,  and  for  a  time  all  went  well.    Efforts  were  ron- 
stjintly  bein?  made  to  discover  the  srrret  of  the  German  hard 
Pflsfp.  and  WDrkmen  from  ^foissen  were  bribed  to  reveal  it.  No 
kaolin  of  good  qualit}'  was,  however,  found  in  France  until 
1768.    In  that  year  Madame  Darnet,  wife  of  a  surgeon  in  a 
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villa:^(>  near  Limn;Tes,  sooint;  in  a  ravine  some  whiu*  <  lay,  took 
it  to  her  husband  and  asked  him  if  it  would  not  do  to  use  as 
soap.  He  sent  it  to  the  chemist  Macqiicr,  in  Paris,  who  recog- 
nized it  as  kaolin,  the  first  vvhidi  liad  been  found  in  France. 
From  that  time  Sevres  abandoned  soft  paste  and  made  true  hard 
porcelain.  During  the  intervals  the  French  artists  were  able  to 
compete  with  foreign  hard  paste  only  on  account  of  the  extreme 
beauty  of  the  objects  they  produced  in  the  inferior  material. 
When  the  necessary  beds  of  kaolin  liad  been  discovered  near 
Limoges,  hard  paste  was  introduced,  but  the  soft  paste  was  in  its 
liii:li  >t  perfection  just  at  this  time,  and  it  was  not  finally 
abandoned  till  ITOO.  Meanwhile  a  dishonest  manager  had  nearly 
ruined  Sevres,  but  Louis  XVI  made  a  strong  effort  to  keep  it 
goings  and  the  National  Assembly  included  it  in  the  royal 
property.  Even  after  the  fall  of  royalty  the  Convention  decided 
that  the  manufacture  was  creditable  to  the  country,  and  entrusted 
the  management  to  skilled  hands.  In  May,  ISOO,  the  famous 
chemist,  Brongniart,  undertook  the  management,  and  the  soft 
paste  from  that  time  was  abandoned.  The  very  secret  of  its 
composition  has  long  since  perished. 

During  its  best  period  the  colors  used  were  of  the  most  bril- 
liant kind.  The  famous  rose  du  Barry  was  invented  by  one 
Hellot,  but  the  secret  died  with  him,  and  no  pieces  of  this  color 
seem  to  have  been  made  since  1761.  The  name  is  an  anachronism 
given  long  after  the  event.  Mme.  du  Barry  was  still  in  her  cradle 
when  the  rose  ceased  to  be  used.  The  same  Hellot  invented  the 
turquoise  him,  and  the  bleu  de  Sivres  dates  from  the  same  period. 
As  everybody  knows  who  has  gone  in  for  old  Sevres,  the  soft 
paste  was  only  made  for  about  forty  years,  was  enormously  ex- 
pensive, and  is  now  correspondingly  rare.  The  largest  collec- 
tion in  England  is  probably  that  formed  by  George  TV,  part  of 
which  is  carefully  stored  at  Buckingham  Palace  and  part  at 
Windsor  Castle,  where  it  forms  the  chief  ornament  of  one  of  the 
drawing-rooms. 

Shadows.  The  peak  of  Teneriffe,  in  the  largest  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  projects  a  huge  shadow  stretchinqr  upward  of  50 
miles  across  the  deep,  and  partly  eclipsing  the  adjoining  islands. 
Exaggerated  shadows  of  immense  size  are  commonly  seen  in 
many  other  places.  On  the  Harz  Mountains  the  so-called  Spectre 
of  the  Brocken  throws  gigantic  shadows  of  mountain  climbers 
into  the  sky,  repeating  every  movement  made  by  them.  The  same 
])henonienon  occurs  on  the  summit  of  Pambamarea,  in  Peru. 

On  the  tops  of  Alpine  peaks,  and  on  the  summit  of  Ben 
Lomond,  in  Scotland,  mists  in  one  case  and  rarefied  air  in  the 
other  explain  these  optical  illusions.   The  same  causes  produce 
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also  colored  sliadows,  varying  at  eacli  hour  of  the  day,  aud  trace- 
able to  the  dispersion  of  the  solar  rays. 

Shampooing.  The  earliest  record  in  Kurope  of  this  Oriental 
method  of  cleansing  the  head  is  contained  in  a  wood-cut  by  Jost 
Amnian,  an  engraver,  who.  born  at  Zurich  in  1530,  removed  to 
Nurend)crg  in  lolJO.  TIls  i)i(  Lur(  represents  a  barber's  shop, 
probably  in  Xureniberg.  Jn  front  is  seen  the  barber's  chair  with 
a  customer  in  it  being  shaved,  while  in  the  background  is  sho\vn 
another  customer  undergoing  the  process  of  hair-washing.  A 
fixed  ba-in  is  apparently  ljuilt  against  tbc  wall  (as  at  the  present 
day).  This  is  api)roached  by  three  steps,  on  the  uppermost 
of  which  the  victim  is  represented  kneeling  with  his  head  over 
the  basin.  A  bracket  projecting  fnmi  tlie  wall  supports,  at  a 
considerable  height,  a  hemispherical  bucket,  through  the  per- 
forated bottom  of  which  the  water  Hows  with  which  the  barber's 
apprentice  operates  upon  tJie  well-lathen d  and  bullet-looking 
head  of  the  j)atient.  How  the  flow  from  the  bucket  is  regulated 
does  not  appear.  The  whole  process  thus  depicted  by  Jost 
Amman  is  exactly  what  may  be  seen  and  experienced  any  day  in 
Piccadilly.  A  copy  of  the  wood-cut  in  question  is  given  in 
KnightV  "  Pictorial  Shakespeare."  in  illustration  of  the  passage 
touching  the  barber's  chair  "  in  "  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well."— 
Noirs  and  Queries, 

Shamrock,  a  trefoil  plant  especially  famous  as  the  national 
emblem  of  Irclaiitl.  According  to  a  comparatively  modern 
legend.  St.  Patrick,  shortly  after  his  elevation  to  be  bishop  of 
Ireland,  set  out  on  a  |)reacbing  tour  through  his  diocese,  l^very- 
wherc  be  was  welcomed  with  deliLdit.  One  day,  however,  his 
au'licncc  failed  to  comprehenf]  in-  exposition  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  I'rinity.  Angrily  they  dcninnded  more  cogent  reasons. 
St.  Patrick  j)aused  for  a  moment,  absorbed  in  thonirht.  Then, 
stooping  down,  he  plucked  a  leaf  of  shamrock  and,  holding  it  up 
before  them,  bid  them  behold  an  emblem  of  the  three  in  one — 
the  illustration  of  his  words.  'J'hc  .•simple  teaching  won  the  audi- 
ence over,  and  from  that  time  the  shamrock  became  the  national 
plant.  T/nfortunately  for  the  truth  of  the  legend,  no  trace 
of  it  can  be  found  in  any  ancient  or  medijeval  Life  of  St.  Patrick, 
not  even  in  the  most  legendary  of  all,  the  twelfth-century  biog- 
ra[)hy  by  Jocelyn  of  P\irness.  Although  the  Irish  reverence  for 
trefoil  dates  from  Druidic  times,  the  story  of  the  saint  and  the 
shamrock  can  be  traced  back  no  further  than  the  year  lOOO. 
It  is  undoubtedly  a  modern  myth  which  has  caught  the  popular 
fancy.  (See  discussions  in  Notes  and  Queries,  3d  and  -Ith  series, 
beginning  in  18fi2.) 

Auother  myth  is  more  easily  disposed  of.    The  shamrock. 
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it  is  said,  will  grow  nowhere  else  than  in  Ireland.  This  is  not 
true.  There  is  no  plant  known  as  shamrock  which  is  peculiar  to 
Ireland.  White  clover,  for  instance,  known  in  various  sections 
of  Ireland  as  shamrock,  grows  abundantly  in  the  United  States. 
The  name  is  most  commonly  driven  to  one  of  the  hop  clovers 
{Trifolium  minus)  whi(  h  is  widely  difTused  over  the  island,  but 
rannot  claim  to  be  its  exclusive  possession.  This  is  the  plant  that 
is  commonly  exported  from  Ireland  to  London  and  even  to  the 
United  States  for  St.  Patrick's  Day  celebrations. 

Ked  clover  has  been  locally  called  in  America  the  shanirork. 
This  plant  is  fjuniliar  {n  all  Americans,  and  is  the  State  tlower 
of  Vermont.  Even  water-cress  has  been  called  shamrock, 
although  its  leaves  are  not  trifoliate. 

True  shamrock,  to  an  Irishman,  is  the  plant  known  bv  that 
name  around  the  spot  of  his  or  his  father's  birth;  but  the  Itotan- 
ist  has  as  much  trouble  in  identifyii>g  it  as  he  has  in  identifvin? 
the  ^layllower  of  Xew  England,  a  name  applied  in  ditferent 
local  it  i(  S  to  trailing  arbutus,  to  saxifrage,  to  hepatica,  and  to 
two  or  three  other  plants. 

Shell  game,  known  originally  as  the  game  of  thimbh\<  and  in 
Kngland  as  thiml)le-rigging.  A  pastime  which  was  usually 
worked  as  a  swindh?  and  was  in  especial  favor  with  professional 
gamblers  on  the  ^lississippi  steamboats.  As  originally  c()ncei\ed. 
the  implements  of  the  game  were  three  thimbles  and  a  '*  ball,** — 
known  also  as  *Mhe  litth  joker," — a  mere  wad  of  tightly  rolled 
pa})er.  When  fairly  j)layed  the  three  thiml)les  are  placed  in  a 
row.  The  operator  shows  that  the  ball  is  under  one  of  them,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  under  the  other  thimbles.  The  ball 
then  rolled  with  the  third  linger  back  and  forth  upon  the  tabb- 
and  is  re})eatedly  stopped  and  covered  by  one  or  other  of  the 
thimbles,  released  again  and  passed  on  to  another  thimble,  until 
finally  all  three  thinihles  are  suddenly  brought  to  rest,  the  ojK^r- 
ator  holds  both  bands  high  in  the  air  to  show  that  they  are 
emj)ty,  and  the  s]«c(  Sfitors  are  asked  to  guess  under  which  of  the 
three  thimbles  the  jiapiT  ball  lies. 

In  America  the  thimble  has  long  been  discarded  in  fav»»r  of 
the  walnut  shell,  although  metal  cups  much  larger  than  tbiml>le- 
a  If  sometimes  used,  the  object  being  to  get  nu)ie  space  than  i- 
aH'orded  In'  an  ordinary  sieving  thimble,  so  that  the  ball  or  pet 
may  be  completely  covered  when  it  is  rolled  under  one  side  and 
out  at  the  other  while  ap}>arently  caught  under  the  shell. 

Anotiier  and  the  most  inijiortant  change  in  the  gauie  is  the 
sul)stitution  of  a  manufactured  ball  sold  for  the  purjxise  bv 
houses  that  su]i|)ly  gambling  tools.  These  balls  are  sometime- 
made  of  cork,  but  more  generally  of  soft  rubber,  lightness  being 
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ihv  es^c'iiiial,  su  that  thr  operatur  may  hv  able  to  make  the  pea 
inlUere  to  the  inside  of  the  shell  or  to  pick  it  up  with  his  liuger- 
iiail. 

If  the  pea  is  held  under  the  niifrer-uail  it  is  a  simple  matter, 
the  inomeiit  the  vietim  has  sele(  t<'(l  his  shell,  for  the  (){)erat()r  to 
lift  another,  droppin«(  the  j)ea  un  the  table  just  hchiiKl  it  at  the 
same  instant  and  exclaiming:  **  See,  here  is  where  it  is!" 

'Die  invention  of  the  game  is  accredited  to  one  Dr.  liennett, 
who  is  said  to  have  intrcKluced  it  about  1T!>5.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  doctor's  antecedents,  nor  indeed  whether  the  title  or  even 
the  name  were  legitimately  come  by.  IT  is  last  recorded  a|)pear- 
anee  was  on  board  a  steamer  running  up  the  l^ed  Hiver  of 
Ix)uisiana.  He  was  then  about  TO  years  old  and  was  re])uted  to 
have  made  a  fortune  through  his  mani[)ulation  of  the  shells. 
(Jeorgia,  Alabama,  ^Fississippi,  and  Tenfiessee,  all  had  j)laced 
*Mhe  game  of  thimbles''  uiuler  legal  ban,  but,  as  Louisiana 
liad  not  followed  their  example.  Dr.  l»ennett  made  that  State 
his  chief  base  of  operations  in  his  declining  years. 

Personally  the  doctor  seems  to  have  Ixmmi  oiu^  of  those  men 
for  whom  nature  had  done  much  and  a  good  education  had  done 
nu)re,  but  bad  associations  had  spoiled  it  all.  Like  all  Southern 
gand)lers,  his  ])rincipal  hunting-ground  was  on  the  river  steamers 
of  those  days,  which  were  peculiarly  suitc<l  to  such  a  ])urpose,  as 
every  j>erson  who  had  business  of  importance  to  transact  away 
from  home  was  sure  to  nuike  use  of  the  river  during  some  })art 
of  the  journey,  and  such  persons  usually  had  large  sums  of  money 
with  them. 

In  an  article  on  "Curious  Waiters"  in  All  fhr  Vrar  fiound 
for  March  0,  1878,  the  story  is  tobl  of  a  Kentucky  judge  who  bad 
to  decide  whether  tbind)le-rig<ring  was  a  game  of  skill  or  a  dead 
swindle,  and  whether  the  plaint itT  then  before  the  court  had  been 
defrauded  of  his  nuuiey  or  had  lost  it  fairly.  To  help  judg(^  and 
jury  out  of  the  difliculty,  the  ])laintifrs  counsel  undiMtonk  to 
give  ocular  demonstration  of  how  the  thing  was  done.  Producing 
three  innoct^it-looking  cups  and  "the  little  joker,"  lie  thus 
addressed  the  court:  The  defendant,  your  honor,  placing  these 
three  cups  on  his  knee,  thus,  shifted  them  so,  offering  to  bet 
my  f  Went  that  he  cr)ul<l  not  tell  \nuler  which  cup  the  little  joker, 
meaning  this  ball,  was;  with  the  intention  of  defrauding  my 
client.  For  example:  wlien  I  raise  the  cup  so,  your  honor  sup- 
poses you  see  the  ball  

**  Su  Impose  I  see!"  interrupted  the  judge.  "Why.  any  fool 
can  see  where  it  is.   There  ain't  no  d<'frauding  there!** 

''Perhaps  your  honor  would  li' c  to  go  a  V — a  five-dollar 
note — upon  it?"  insinuated  counsel,  with  a  bland  smile. 
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Go  a  V !  ye^i,  nnd  double  it  too! cried  the  eiciied  court 
^  Ifs  uoder  the  middle  cup." 

"I'll  go  a  V  upon  that!''  cried  the  foreman.  *'And  I!** 
chorused  die  jurymen. 

The  lawyer  secured  the  stakes.  His  honor  cried,  '^Up!** 
and  up  went  the  thimble,  but  no  little  joker  was  to  be  seen. 
The  dubious  point  was  settled  forthwith,  the  jury  to  a  man 
agreeing  with  the  judge  that  thimble-rigging  was  the  darnedest 
kind  o'  defrauding  out"   Verdict  for  the  plaintiff. 

Shooting  for  Beef.  A  favorite  pastime  of  the  negroes  in 
the  Southern  States  in  the  Christmas  season.  The  live  beef  has 
a  value  set  upon  him  by  his  owner.  The  shooters  take  as  many 
chances  as  they  please,  each  chance  implying  a  shot  at  the  target 
The  man  who  hits  the  buirs-e^^c  takes  his  choice  of  the  best  por- 
tion of  the  beef.  The  shooting  is  done  with  a  rifle.  The  winner 
may  give  his  prize  to  be  shot  for  again,  and  the  sport  often  lasts 
throughout  a  whole  morning  or  afternoon. 

Silhouette.  In  the  yoar  ITT)!),  when  as  it  hapj^ened  Ktienne 
de  Silhouette  was  minister  of  finance  under  Louis  XV,  a  man 
whoso  name  is  now  rur«^otten  started  in  l*aris  an  exhil)ition  whieh 
lie  called  Chinese  shadows.  This  consisted  in  throwimr  upon  a 
sheet  the  l)lack  «)ullinos  of  men  or  ohjects  and  makini:  these 
bhadows  take  part  in  a  l)lay.  Now,  Silhouette  was  at  that  time 
very  unpo})ular.  He  had  spent  many  years  in  England  and 
had  returned  to  his  native  country  miuh  impressed  with  the 
English  practice  of  puhlic  economy.  His  application  of  tliese 
princi])les  wIhmi  he  undertook  the  direition  of  French  linance 
(lid  not  meet  with  the  a[)proval  of  the  Parisians.  His  effort at 
economy  were  scolfed  at  as  j)arsimony  and  (•heese-])aring.  li  was 
renu'nil)ered  that  he  luul  once  written  a  l)ook,  **  A  General  Idea 
for  the  (lovernment  of  the  Chinese,"  in  which  h(»  had  exploited 
his  economical  vagaries.  The  ])opularity  of  the  Chinese  sliadows 
provoked  the  gihe  that  de  Silhouette  had  issued  the  hook  as 
an  advance  notice  for  the  show.  Hence  the  shadows  were  called 
silhouettes,  and  the  name  was  naturally  extended  to  {Portraits 
that  were  now  coming  into  vogue  in  whicli  were  presented  only 
the  outlines  of  faces  and  liirures  tilled  in  with  hlack. 

Though  the  vogue  and  llie  name  of  the  silhouette  are  thus 
of  comparatively  recent  origin,  the  art  itself  is  very  ancient. 
It  was  much  em])loyed  hy  Ktruscan  ]>olters  of  the  eighth  century 
hefore  Christ ;  and  a  classic  legen<],  which  has  heen  illustrated  hy 
lienjamin  West  in  a  fninous  picture  called  "  The  Origin  of  Paint- 
inir."  claimed  that  all  pictorial  art  originated  in  an  attempt 
to  p.iint  the  tleetinir  shadows  of  men  and  women  ab  they  fell  upon 
a  wall  or  a  blank  space. 
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Although  outline  is  a  fatally  restricted  field  for  the  artist 
in  portraiture,  the  silhouette  has  proved  itself  capable  of  extra- 
ordinary expression  of  character  in  the  hands  of  a  real  master. 
Augustin  Edouart  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  these.  He  wrote 
a  book  on  the  art,  which  is  now  exceeding  rare,  and  his  occasional 
portraits  done  to  order  are  much  sought  after  by  collectors.  On 
the  back  of  many  of  these  is  pasted  a  rather  remarkable  list  of 
the  charges  he  made  for  his  work: 

LiKENEssis  i\  Profile 
Executed  by  Mons.  Edouart 
Who  beps  to  observe  that  his  Likonessi-.s  art-  jjmdnrod  by  tho  Scis- 
sors alone,  and  are  preferable  to  any  taken  by  Maclunes,  inasmuch  as 
bj  the  above  method,  the  expression  of  the  Passioiw,  and  peculiarities 
of  Character,  are  brought  into  action,  in  a  style  which  has  not  hitherto 
been  attempted  by  any  other  Artint. 

Numerous  Vroof  Specimens  may  bo  ><  i  n  at  the  house  bitely  occu* 
pied  by  Mr.  Trinder,  at  the  bottom  of  tiie  High  Street,  Oxford. 


s.  d. 

Full  Lenjfth                                                               .5  0 

Ditto.  (Miildren  under  8  years  of  age                        5  0 

rrohh-  I'.ust                                                                 2  0 

Dujdicate  of  the  C  uttings  to  any  quantity,  are  for 

each  Full  Length   8  0 

Ditto,  Children   2  6 


Attendance  abroad,  double;  if  not  more  than  two  Full  Length 

Likenesses  are  taken. 

Any  additional  Cutting,  as  Instrument,  Table,  4(lc.,  &c.,  to  be  paid 
accordingly. 

A  portrait  of  Dr.  Batlierst,  Bishop  of  Xorwich,  is  reproduced 
in  an  article  by  J.  S.  Housley,  (Jreat  Men  and  their  Shadows," 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Strand  Magazine,  The  drawing  of  the 
whole  picture,  the  force  of  the  general  rendering  of  character,  are 
obvious,  and  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  Wellington  boots 
formed  part  of  the  episcopal  attire. 

In  Edouart's  book  a  striking  silhouette  of  Paganini  confirms 
the  resemblance  which  the  public  dctcc  ted  in  him  to  Mcphisto- 
pheles.  So  ncarvellous  was  his  art  that  many  refused  to  helieve 
he  could  attain  it  without  diaholical  assistance.  One  of  the 
saperstitioua  even  declared  that  he  saw  Satan  in  person,  his 
grinning  face  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  perfonner'Sy  directing 
Papanini's  bow. 

Other  famous  portraits  are  those  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Edward  Oihhon,  both  full  lengths. 

One  of  the  best  of  amateur  silhouettists  was  "Mrs.  T.ei<xh  Hunt. 
She  left  a  large  collection  of  portraits  at  her  death.  Unfor- 
tunately, she  did  not  labc>t  them,  and  a  number  are  now  past  iden- 
tifying. But  the  more  famous  among  her  sitters  are  easily  rceog- 
nizable.   Three  of  the  best  of  these,  according  to  her  hiusbaud* 
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were  Leigh  Hunt  hiin.-tli,  Lord  Byron,  and  John  Keats.  These 
exactly  ri'verse  the  usual  process  of  being  black  shadows  upon  a 
white  ground.  Leigh  Hunt  is  shown  bonding  over  his  desk  in 
his  usual  winter  attire,  a  stout  woollen  gal)ardine  of  doraesti<- 
iiiaimfacture.  Keats's  portrait  was  taken  in  1820  when  he  wa< 
liviiii:  with  the  Hum  laniilv.  Here  he  was  seen  bv  Mrs.  Gisborne. 
the  friend  of  Shelley,  looking  enmciatod  and  under  sentenct* 
of  death  from  Dr.  Lanih."  'J'he  silhouette  contirms  this  descrip- 
tion. Most  famous  of  all  is  the  Bvron  silhouette,  which  was 
ref)roduced  on  copper  and  given  to  the  public  after  the  poet's 
death.  It  was  made  in  the  summer  of  1822,  when  the  Hunts 
Were  guests  of  his  lordship  at  Pisa  or  denoa.  A  description 
which  a('C(»mpanied  the  print  read  as  follows:  He  used  to  sit  in 
this  nianuvT  out  of  doors,  with  the  back  of  the  chair  for  an  arm, 
liis  body  indolently  bent,  and  his  face  turned  gently  upwar<Is, 
often  with  an  expression  of  doubt  and  disdain  about  his  mouth. 
His  riding  dress  was  a  nuizarinc-blue  camlet  frock,  with  a  cape, 
a  velvet  cap  of  the  same  color,  lined  with  green,  with  a  gold 
liaiul  and  tassel,  and  black  shade,  ami  trousers,  waistcoat,  and 
gaiters  all  white,  and  of  one  material.  The  caj)  had  sonu^thing 
of  the  look  of  a  coronet,  and  was  a  little  pulled  forward  o\er  the 
shade.  His  lame  foot  (the  left)  but  slightly  affected  his  general 
aj)}>earance ;  it  was  a  shrunken,  not  a  club  foot,  was  turned  a 
little  on  one  side,  and  hurt  him  if  much  walked  upon  ;  but  as  he 
lounged  about  a  room  it  was  hardly  observable.  The  rest  of  his 
person,  till  lie  grew  fat,  was  emincntlv  biiidsome:  so  wrre  his 
mouth  and  chin — fit  for  a  bust  of  Apollo.  The  fault  of  the  face 
was  that  the  jaws  were  too  wide  compared  with  the  temples,  and 
.  the  eves  too  near  one  another.  Latterlv  he  grew  thin  aLrain,  as 
he  was  in  England.  IHs  hair  had  been  thick  and  curling,  but 
Was  rapidly  falling  off.'* 

Hi  the  days  before  photography  silhouettes,  so  Lady  Dorothv 
Kevill  tells  us  in  her  "  Keminisccnces/'  were  given  to  relatives 
and  friends  just  as  photographs  arc  to-day.  "  Everybody  knows 
the  small  silhouette  in  a  black  frame  so  often  seen  in  curiositv 
shops,  but  big  ones  are,  1  think,  luuc  h  less  frequently  to  be  met 
with.  Elaborate  coats  of  arms  used  also  formerly  to  l)e  cut  out 
of  white  paper;  these,  wlien  ]»asted  upon  a  black  background, 
produced  a  very  good  effect.  Some  little  time  ago  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  come  across  some  Walpole  arras  done  in  this 
fashion,  whiili  I  at  once  secured,  as  a  specimen  of  really  good 
work  of  this  kind  is  by  no  means  easy  to  procure.  Silhouette 
cuttiiiir  of  every  sort  is  now  more  or  less  a  lost  art;  it  belonged, 
indeed,  to  a  period  when  people  had  plejit  \  of  time  and  women 
were  content  to  stay  at  liome^  beguiling  the  long  winter  evenings 
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with  simple  work  of  one  kind  or  another,  which  would  be  not 
at  all  to  the  taste  of  their  more  luxurious  descendants/' 

Lady  Neville  tells  us  that  Princess  Klizahetli,  (laughter  of 
King  George  III,  was  an  adept  ii-t  (utliiig  silhoueltcs  out  of 
paj)er.  "I  possess  a  little  volume  wlii(li  is  entirely  iilled  with 
her  work,"  she  adds.  "  Some  of  the  designs,  instead  of  heing 
black,  are  white,  and  with  each  of  these  is  a  slip  of  green  paper 
to  serve  as  a  bai  kground.  This  little  portfolio  was  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  J-ad}'  Banks,  to  whom  it  was  given  by  the 
princess.'* 

Lavater,  who  is  about  the  onlv  man  who  has  made  a  studv 
of  this  shadow  art,  and  <  ertainly  the  only  one  who  has  acquired 
any  fame  through  it,  reduced  it  to  a  science,  and  said  that  there 
were  nine  sections  to  he  considered  in  making  these  portraits  :  (1) 
The  arc  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  tlie  end  of  the  hair;  (2)  the 
shafH'  of  the  forehead  to  the  eyehrows;  (3)  the  space  between 
the  eyehrows  and  the  top  of  the  nose;  (4)  the  nose  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  upper  lip;  (5)  the  upper  lip;  (G)  the  point  where  ' 
the  two  lips  meet  and  the  completion  of  the  lower  lip;  (7)  th  ' 
portion  between  the  lower  lip  and  the  chin;  (8)  the  chin;  (9) 
the  throat.  Lavater  claims  that  every  one  of  these  sections  should 
be  absolutely  correct,  and  that  the  slightest  change  would  ruin 
the  portrait. 

The  method  pursued  by  those  few  artists  who  make  this  sort 
of  thing  a  feature  is  to  employ  a  chair  made  especially  for  the 
purpose,  and  which  has  rests  that  will  hold  the  body  and  the  head 
in  an  immovable  position.  The  shadow  is  then  reflected  upon  a 
])a|)er  that  is  stretched  over  a  piece  of  glass  and  placed  in  a 
nunahle  frame,  and  which  works  up  and  down  in  another  frame 
that  is  attached  to  one  arm  of  the  chair.  The  shadow  is  thrown 
on  this  paper  by  an  artificial  light  that  is  stood  upon  a  table  at 
the  oi)posite  side  of  the  chair  away  from  the  frame.  The  artist 
then  outlines  upon  the  paper  with  a  crayon  the  shadow  that  is 
there  east.  This  is  an  absolute  silhouette.  Those  that  are  cut 
oif-hand  from  a  piece  of  Wack  paper  are  often  excellent,  but  are 
not  what  the  early  artists  understood  by  the  word. 

About  1820,  an  ingenious  gentleman  named  Schmalcalder 
patented  a  simple  machine  for  taking  profiles. 

Keaders  of  Pickwick  will  remember  tiie  passage  in  Sam 
Weller's  love-letter  in  which  this  contrivance,  then  a  compara- 
tively new  invention,  received  a  characteristic  description:  So 
I  take  the  privilidge  of  the  day,  Mary,  my  dear — as  the  gen'Pm'n 
in  difficulties  did,  ven  he  valked  out  of  a  Sundav, — to  tell  vou 
that  the  first  and  only  time  1  sec  you,  your  likeness  was  took  on 
my  hart  in  much  quicker  time  and  brighter  colors  than  ever 
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a  likeness  was  took  by  the  prof  eel  macheen  (wich  p'ra])>  you  may 
have  heerd  on  Mary  my  dear)  altho  it  does  finish  a  portrait 
and  put  the  fntme  and  glass  on  complete^  with  a  hook  at  the  end 
to  hang  it  up  by^  and  all  in  two  minutes  and  a  quarter/'  I 
am  afeerd  that  werges  on  the  poetical,  Sammy,"  was  the  comment 
of  the  elder  Mr.  Weller — and  certainly  the  machine,  as  it  is 
depicted  in  current  illustrations,  seems  hardly  capable  of  the 
achievements  so  imaginatively  ascribed  to  it.  At  any  rate,  the 
best  professors  of  the  "  black  art "  have  never  been  tempted  into 
forsaking  the  s])irited  work  of  the  free  hand  for  the  rigid  prod* 
nets  of  mechanical  ingenuity. 

A  common  or  garden  variety  of  the  silhouette  artist  still 
survives  at  country  fairs^  on  the  boardwalks  of  summer  resorts, 
or  wherever  the  human  comedy  demands  a  continuous  stream  of 
eager  and  not  too  sophisticated  ])orformers  from  the  backwood 
or  the  rural  districts.  It  was  in  the  decade  between  1890  and 
1900  that  this  artist  was  at  his  heyday,  and  he  then  attracted 
•  much  attention  and  made  considerable  money  even  in  the  cities. 
A  r«  ])orter  of  the  Washington  Post  {circa  1890)  interviewed 
one  of  these  fakirs,  with  the  fo!lowing'  results: 

"We  have  to  use  a  kind  of  i)aper  specially  made  for  this 
purpose,"  said  the  scissors  man.  It  is  colored  the  most  intense 
black  possible  on  one  side  and  glazed  with  mucilage  on  the  other. 
The  ])aper  itself  has  to  be  thin,  so  as  to  be  cut  easily,  and  very 
tough  also.  See  that  eyewinker.  I  could  not  have  cut  that  with 
ordinary  paj)er  without  tearing.  With  this  everything  is  clean 
and  sharp.  Of  course,  my  scissors  must  be  like  razor  blades, 
and  the  |)aper  is  made  so  as  not  to  curl,  notwithstanding  the 
glazing,  for  if  it  does  so  the  two  thicknesses  that  I  cut  at  the 
same  time  will  not  lie  close  together,  and  one  silhouette  will  differ 
slightly  from  its  twin.  Are  women  more  difficult  to  cut  than 
men,  you  ask?  I  don't  find  them  so.  I  find  men  who  have 
strongly  characteristic  noses,  or  other  features  remarkable  in  any 
way,  the  most  interesting  subjects.  Mine  is  a  natural  faculty. 
I  could  cut  likenesses  nearly  as  well  as  I  do  now  when  1  was 
six  years  of  age;  I  have  been  in  the  business  now  for  twenty 
years.  Yes,  it  is  profitable.  I  make  two  portraits  for  twenty-five 
cents,  in  two  minutes  or  less,  with  half  a  cent's  worth  of  inipi  r. 
P'requently  I  cut  at  the  rate  of  thirty  or  forty  pairs  an  hour. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  me  to  earn  $50  in  a  day.  Watering-pla(H?s. 
of  course,  are  my  harvest  spots." 

"I  see,**  suggested  the  reporter,  "that  some  of  your  snniple 
silhouettes  are  cut  out  of  white  pjii)er  in.stead  of  black.  What  \< 
the  reason  of  that  ?  *' 

"Those  are  country  j)oople  mostly  who  have  their  likeuci>50S 
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cut  in  white,"  explained  the  scissors  man.  Usually  they  say, 
*  Oh,  we  won't  have  our  pictures  done  in  black ;  we're  not  colored 


s 


folk 

Skerryvore  Light-house.  The  Skerr)  vore  Rocks,  which  lie 
about  12  miles  \V.  8.  W.  of  the  seaward  point  of  the  isle  of  Tyree 
in  Arjjyllshire,  Scothind,  were  long  known  as  a  terror  to  sailors, 
owing  to  the  numerous  shipwrecks,  fatal  alike  to  the  vessels  and 
their  crews,  which  had  occurred  in  their  nci^rhborhocxl.  A  list, 
confessedly  incomplete,  enumerates  thirty  vessels  lost  in  the 
forty  years  pnccdln*^  1844.  Many  others  Imd  doubtless  occurred, 
(»f  which  no  report  had  been,  or  could  have  been,  rendered.  The 
Commissioners  of  the  Northern  Light -houses  had,  for  many 
years,  entertained  the  project  of  erecting  a  light-house  on  the 
Skerryvore;  and,  with  this  object,  had  visited  it,  more  esi)ecially, 
in  the  year  1S14,  in  company  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  in  his 
Diarv,  gives  a  graphic  description  of  its  inhospital)le  aspect. 
It  was  not  until  the  vear  1834,  when  a  minute  survev  of  the  reef 
was  ordered  by  the  Board  (had  they  fallen  asleep  during  the 
intermediate  years?)  that  the  idea  of  undertaking  this  formid- 
able, but  necessar)',  work  was  entertained. 

The  reef  is  composed  of  numerous  rocks,  worn  smooth  as  glass 
in  some  places  by  the  incessant  play  of  the  water,  in  others 
presenting  rugged  humps  and  gullies.  The  cutting  of  the  foun- 
dation for  the  tower  in  this  irregular  flinty  mass  occupied  nearly 
two  summers ;  while  the  blasting  of  the  rock,  in  so  narrow  a  space, 
without  any  shelter  from  the  risk  of  Hying  sj)! inters,  was  attended 
with  much  hazard.  A  steam-tug  was  built  to  transport  the 
workmen  and  their  building  materials  and  also  for  them  to  sleep 
in  as  a  floating-barrack.  She  ran  many  perilous  risks  in  her 
precarious  moorings.  At  length,  in  1838,  a  wooden  barrack  was 
erected  on  the  rock. 

In  the  November  following,  a  great  gale  arose,  which  tore  up 
and  swept  away  the  barrack,  leaving  nothing  to  denote  its  site 
but  a  few  broken  and  twisted  iron  stanchions,  aiul  attached 
to  one  of  them  a  j)ortion  of  a  great  beam,  which  had  been  so 
shaken  and  rent,  by  dashing  against  the  rocks,  as  literally  to 
resemble  a  bundle  of  laths."  Tlius,  in  one  night,  the  traces  of 
a  whole  season's  toil  were  obliterated,  and,  with  them,  the  hopes 
of  the  men  for  a  dwelling  on  the  rock,  instead  of  on  board  the 
tug,  where  many  of  the  workmen  suifered  constant  miseries  of 
sea-sickness. 

A  second  barrack  was  eventually  erected  in  a  ^'^-^^ 
place,  and  of  additional  strength,  and  this  was  igjg^ 
stable  to  brave  the  storm. 

51  _  , 
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Slave.  The  last  hlave  in  tlie  State  of  Xcw  York  was 
MarLTan't  Pine,  \vlio  died  in  Brook! vii  in  ISoT,  a  .self-elected 
member  of  the  household  of  Wvnant  Van  Zandt  and  afterward 
of  his  son.  She  had  heen  presented  to  ^\r.  Van  Zandt  by  ]u< 
father,  had  been  offered  her  freedom  in  middle  age,  but  liad  re- 
fused to  accept  it,  and  had  acted  as  nurse  to  a  fanidy  of  eleven 
sons.  In  the  year  18i;i,  however,  when  Wvnant  Van  Zandt  was 
living  at  Little  Neck,  Long  Lsland,  she  determined  to  try  her 
fortunes  in  the  city,  and  received  the  following  paper  from  her 
master: 

The  bearer,  Margaret  Pine,  is  my  servant.  She  haB  lived  in  ray 
family  from  her  infancy.  She  It  sober,  honest,  and  faithful,  but  it 
averse  to  living  in  the  country.  She  has  my  permitsion  to  go  to  New 

York,  for  tbc  purpose  of  going  out  to  service  and  to  receive  her  m-ages. 
until  thit  permistion  it  revoked  by  me,  of  which  due  notice  will  be 
given  to  any  person  or  persons  in  whose  employ  sho  may  bo.  T  fnrthor 
declare  tlmt  it  is  my  wish,  and  I  am  now  willing  to  manumit  lier 
according?  to  law. 

(liven  under  my  hand  at  Little  Neck  Farm,  this  IGth  day  of 
September.  1818.  Wynant  Vaw  Zakot. 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern. 

Margaret  returned  to  the  Van  Zandts  when  they  moved  to 
Brooklyn.  She  persistently  refused  to  be  manumitted.  The 
Brooklyn  Star,  in  an  obituary  notice,  said:  ^She  told  her 
master,  when  he  proposed  to  do  so,  that  he  had  her  aervioea  for 
the  best  part  of  her  life,  and  that  she  wished  him  to  take  care  of 
her  as  long  as  she  lived,  and  he  willingly  c^onsented. 

"Dr.  Charles  A.  Van  Zandt,  of  our  rity,  siiporiutoiKlod  the 
whole  arrangements  of  tlie  funeral,  and  huried  her  in  his  family 
burial  ground  at  Greenwood,  as  the  doetor  says  she  had  a  blaek 
skin  hut  a  pure  soul.  When  she  was  asked  if  she  would  have  a 
j)hysician,  she  replied  no,  that  Jesus  was  her  physiiian.  She 
was  also  asked  if  she  had  any  ])articular  plaee  that  she  wisiied 
her  body  to  he  placed:  she  replied  no,  it  was  but  of  little  eonse- 
quence  about  the  body  if  the  soul  was  safe:  said  she  was  tired 
of  travelling,  and  if  it  was  the  will  of  her  Heavenly  Master  to 
take  her  home,  she  was  ready  ami  willing  to  go.  She  lived  like 
a  sincere  Christian,  and  died  like  one,  cheerful,  and  without  a 
struggle,  to  the  last." 

A  still  more  ivmarkable  story  is  that  of  Anderson  Walker, 
an  old  negro  in  Scott  County,  Virginia.  It  may  seem  incred- 
ible," said  the  Chattanooga  Daih/  Times  for  January  31,  18D5, 
"that  a  man  should  livo  in  a  stale  of  >crvitude  in  this  land  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  emancipation  of  thi 
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negroes  by  the  war  ;  but  Aiulcrson  Whitakcr  can  verify  the  trutli 
of  ihe  statement  that  at  lea.st  one  negro  did  not  avail  himself  of 
the  j)roclamation  of  freedom,  but  remained  in  a  state  of  servitude 
till  the  death  of  his  old  master  in  1893 — a  period  of  more  than 
twenty-eight  years  after  he  might  have  been  cultivating  his  own 
.  vine  instead  of  that  of  another/' 

The  story  was  brought  out  through  a  lawsuit  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Scott  ('f)untv,  and  runs  as  fol'ows: 

Anderson  Whitaker  was  a  slave,  owned  by  2sathan  W  hi  taker, 
in  Scott  County,  Va.  When  the  close  of  the  war  manumitted 
the  negroes,  old  man  Whitaker  was  an  invalid,  confined  to  his 
bed  nao.^t  of  the  time  by  a  severe  form  of  inflammatory  rheuma- 
tism. Anderson  was  his  body  servant  and  nurse.  The  old  man 
did  not  want  to  give  up  liis  trusted  and  faithful  nurse,  and  he 
proposed  to  Anderson  that,  if  he  would  remain  with  him  just 
as  he  was  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  (Nathan)  would  give 
him  a  house  and  some  land  and  other  property  when  he  died. 
Anderson  was  a  simple  and  trustful  young  darkey,  reared  in  the 
backwoods,  knowinjr  nothing  else  but  to  obey  de  marster/' 
He  had  a  comfortable  liome,  plenty  to  eat  and  wear,  and  he  con- 
cluded to  forego  the  sweets  of  freedom  and  remain  as  he  was 
until  Whitaker's  death,  which  might  l)e  expected  at  any  time, 
since  the  old  man  was  quite  feeble.  So  he  remained  at  ilie  old 
home,  working  just  as  he  had  done  all  bis  life,  nursing  bis  in- 
valid master,  doing  the  chores  about  the  house,  and  when  he 
could  leave  the  bouse  working  on  the  farm. 

In  August,  18!)."?,  Whitaker  died,  and  Anderson's  long  |>eriod 
of  servitude  was  ended.  He  had  grown  to  be  quite  an  old  man. 
and  fully  expected  to  have  enough  from  the  estate  to  keep  him 
in  comfort  the  rest  of  his  days. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  add  that  the  negro's  confidence  was 
violated  by  his  unfeeling  master.  When  the  will  was  opened,  it 
was  found  that  he  had  been  left  nothing  excc}>t  an  old  horse 
worth  about  $30.  Anderson  brought  suit  against  Whitaker's 
heirs,  but  on  various  technicalities  the  case  was  thrown  out  of 
court.  It  was  urircd  that  a  verbal  contract  could  not  bind  where 
real  estate  was  involved,  and  further  that  his  claim  was  barred 
by  the  statute  of  limitations.  The  poor  old  man  was  the  last  of 
his  race  to  remain  in  bondage,  for  lie  was  virtually  a  slave  until 
August,  1893. 

Sleeping-car.  A  clipping  from  an  old  newspaper  (the 
Davenport  Dcvwcrat  of  1S80)  gives  this  story  of  the  first  sleep- 
ing-car and  of  its  first  ])ui>lic  appearance:  1  remember  the  date 
of  its  very  first  appearance.  It  was  on  the  Kith  of  Septtnibor, 
1856.  I  was  on  my  way  West,  had  arrived  at  Toledo  early  in  the 
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evening,  behind  time,  and  had  two  hours  to  pass,  before  the  de- 
parture of  the  train  for  Chicago,  in  the  waiting-room.  I  had 
noticed  a  rather  queer-looking  countryman,  and,  somewhat  tu 
my  surprise,  he  accosted  me  with  the  inquiry: 
*  Would  you  like  to  see  something  new? ' 
Of  course  I  would,  and  i  accompanied  him  out  through  the 
depot,  among  innumerable  cars^  one  of  which  he  opened,  and, 
after  lighting  several  lamps,  invited  me  to  enter.  Well,  it  was 
something  new.  It  was  a  large  car  filled  with  a  double  tier  of 
beds — bunks,  more  properly  speaking.  The  man  was  WoodrutT, 
the  well-known  sleeping-car  patentee,  and  this  was  the  first 
sleeping-car  and  its  first  appearance  in  pul)!ic.  Mr.  Woodrull 
had  during  several  years  past  been  obii«red  to  accompany  his 
wife,  a  chronic  invalid,  from  Ohio  to  Philadelpiiia  for  medic*al 
treatment,  and  her  sufferings  ^n  the  journey  had  constantly 
su^Tfrested  the  possibility  of  a  more  comfortable  conveyance,  so 
that  at  last  he  conceived  the  idea  of  ])orta])le  and  adjustable 
berths.  Buyinfj  an  old  car,  ho  worked  out  his  idea,  and  he  liad, 
only  an  lunir  ])revious,  brought  it  in  for  a  trial  trip  which  was 
to  be  made  that  same  night." 

It  was  George  Mortimer  Vullman  (1831-1897),  a  native  of 
Chautauqua  County,  Xcw  York,  who  brought  the  sleeping-car 
to  its  present  perfection  and  invented  the  palace-car  which  still 
bears  his  name.  In  1859,  while  riding  at  night  from  Buffalo 
to  Westfield,  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  his  improvement.  At 
that  time  the  bunks  provided  were  nothing  more  than  three  tiers 
of  shelves  similar  to  those  on  canal-boats.  The  discomfort  set 
Pullman  to  thinking.  Before  the  end  of  the  journey  he  had 
decided  to  build  a  car  in  which  it  would  be  possible  to  secure  a 
good  night's  rest  a-rail.  None  of  the  railway  officials,  however, 
would  listen  to  him,  and  it  was  not  until  180.3  that  he  had  saved 
up  enough  money  to  make  the  experiment  at  his  own  risk.  He 
took  two  old  passenger  coaches  and  refitted  them^  and  then 
went  to  the  president  of  tiie  Chicago  and  Alton  fiailroad  and 
asked  that  they  be  given  a  trial. 

"  All  right,"  was  the  ollicial  answer.  "  Go  ahead.  We  won't 
charge  you  for  the  use  of  the  road  during  the  trial." 

(Jeorge  Pullman  in  person  sold  the  right  to  sleep  in  his  car 
for  50  cents  a  berth.  Two  in  a  l)erth  was  the  rule.  If  a  man 
desired  the  whole  berth  for  himself,  he  paid  one  dollar. 

A  quaint  story  is  told  of  how  one  night,  going  out  of  Chicago, 
a  long,  lean,  ugly  man,  with  a  wart  on  his  cheek,  came  into  tlw 
depot.  He  paid  George  M.  Pullman  50  cents  and  half  a  berth 
was  assigned  him.  Tlu  n  he  took  off  his  coat  and  vest  and  hunj! 
them  up,  and  they  fitted  the  jvg  about  as  well  as  thev  fitted  him. 
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TluMj  \\v  ki(ke<l  olT  his  1mm»i-,  wIikIi  \\\'\*'  <if  surpri.smg  k'ni^ih. 
tiinied  inlu  tlic  luTtli,  aii»l,  haxm^'  an  ra>v  coiiscitMice,  was  sleep- 
ing likt'  a  licaliliy  l)alj\  lii-lorc  IIk*  <  ai*  lell  the  depot. 

Along  viunv  another  jta>senger  and  ])aid  liis  5U  cents,  la  two 
niijuites  lie  was  hack  at  (i«'or_i:e  Pullnian. 

'*  There'3  a  man  in  that  herth  of  mine,"  said  he,  hotly,  **  and 
he's  about  ten  feet  hiirh.  ll<>\v  am  i  going  to  sleep  there,  I'd 
like  to  know?    Go  and  look  at  liim/' 

In  went  Pullman — mad,  too.  The  tall.  lank  man's  knees 
were  under  his  ehin,  liis  arms  were  stretched  acr(v<s  the  bed, 
and  hi.s  feet  were  stored  comfortahly — for  him.  Tullman  shook 
him  until  he  awoke  and  then  told  iiim  ii  he  wanted  the  wiioie 
berth  he  would  liave  to  pay  $1. 

"  ^ly  dear  sir,"  said  the  tall  man,  "a  contract  is  a  contract. 
I  have  pj'id  you  ')()  cents  for  half  tins  berth,  and.  ns  you  see,  I'm 
0€cu]»yiiiL:  it.  There's  the  other  half,"  ])ointi!iir  to  a  strip 
about  six  inches  wide.  Sell  that  and  don't  disturb  me  again." 
And  so  saying,  the  man  with  a  wart  on  his  face  went  to  sleep 
again.    He  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Such  is  the  story  told  by  the  Pittsburgh  Dispohh  and  quoted 
here  for  wlxit  it  is  worth.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  Lincoln  was  i)resident  of  the  United  States  in  and 
was  not  given  to  incognito  traxclling. 

The  trial  showed  a  demand  for  accommodations  of  this  sort. 
Nevertheless,  the  railroads  still  held  back.  Then,  in  1S()3, 
Pullman  at  his  own  e\]>ense  built  a  car  that  was  equij)ped  accord- 
ing to  his  plans.  It  cost  $18,U0U.  Practically  every  railroad 
man  who  saw  it  condemned  it  as  a  wild  extravavniK  e.  Nobody 
had  ever  heard  of  a  sleeping-car  costing  more  than  $1000. 

But  the  new  car  was  blazing  a  new  path  in  luxury.  Exter- 
nally it  was  radiant  in  paint  an<l  varnish,  in  gay  strij)es  and  let- 
tering. It  was  a  giant  compared  with  its  fellows,  a  foot  wider 
and  two  and  a  half  higher  than  any  car  ever  built  befon\  It 
had  the  hinged  berths  that  are  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
American  sleeping-car  to-day,  and  the  porter  and  the  passemrers 
no  longer  had  to  drag  the  bedding  from  closets,  at  the  far  end  of 
the  car. 

Pullman  called  ear  the  Pioneer  and  further  desiL^nated 
it  by  the  letter  A,  not  dreaming  that  he  would  soon  exhaust  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  It  lay  in  the  train-shed  most  of  the 
time  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  but  whenever  it  was 
used  there  was  a  constant  demand  for  berths. 

Then  James  F.  Joy,  president  of  the  ^lichi'Tan  Central,  ^rave 
ft  half-hearted  consent  to  try  similar  cars  upon  liis  mad.  Pull- 
jnan  built  four  cars  at  $24,000  apiece.  Joy  would  allow  them  to 
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go  out  only  on  condition  that  each  be  accompanied  by  an  old- 
style  car.  The  old  ears  were  deserted.  People  who  travelled  pre- 
ferred to  pay  $2  for  a  berth  in  a  Pullman  car,  rather  than  fifty 
or  seventy-five  cents  for  a  rude  bunk  in  the  jolting,  springlese 
cars. 

Still,  the  railroad  men  could  not  see  the  advisability  of  invest- 
m^l  $*25,()00  or  more — for  Pullman's  plans  grew  in  expcnsiveness 
all  tlio  time — in  cars,  and  thev  steadfastly  turned  down  his 
requests  that  they  give  liim  orders  to  build  cars  and  buy  the  ears 
when  they  were  finished.  This  led  him  to  determine  to  build  the 
cars  and  rent  tbeni. 

Investors  did  not  lloek  to  him,  but  he  got  to;xether  enough  to 
start  operations,  and  the  lixc  ears  he  already  IkhI  on  the  rail  were 
earnint?  nionev.  i)urifiLr  the  lirsi  vear  he  did  not  add  any  new 
cars,  but  the  next  year  he  put  several  out,  and  they  were  a  huge 
success — the  ('oni])aiiy  that  year  earning  $'^80,000. 

The  bi;^^  roads  centring  in  Chicago  were  pushing  out  in  all 
directions.  The  transcontinental  roads  were  open  for  business. 
The  ending  of  the  (  "ivil  War  had  paved  the  wa\  to  railroad  exten- 
sion in  the  South.  All  these  facts  gave  new  upportuniiies  for 
J'ullnian's  business. 

In  the  second  year  the  (ompany  earned  money;  it  reached  the 
$400,000  ni.nk.  It  then  went  steadily  up  to  $1,000,000,  and 
from  that  till  it  j^assed  $-.M),()00,000. 

'i'he  factory  had  outgrown  its  Chicago  quarters,  and  all 
the  surrounding  land  was  held  at  prohibitive  prices.  Pullman 
determined  to  break  away  from  the  city,  and  he  went  out  several 
miles,  and  lor  $800,000  purchased  a  .SoOO-acre  tract.  Here  he 
built  the  city  of  Pullman,  raising  the  ground  from  the  le\el  of 
the  prairie,  so  that  the  mistake  Chicago  had  made  would  no: 
he  repeated,  and  j)lanning  everything  on  such  a  scale  that  no 
future  clianges  were  necessary. 

For  a  year  Pidlman  had  4000  men  constantly  employed  in 
raising  the  ground,  laying  out  streets,  and  building  shops  an<i 
residences.  When  ihev  linished  he  was  ready  for  the  7000  em- 
ployees engaL^Hl  in  Ituilding  the  Pullman  cars.    See  I'i  i.i.man. 

Slot-machines,  Automatic.  The  coin-in-the-slot  machine 
goes  back  to  prechristian  anti<juity.  It*^  probable  inventor  was 
Ctesibius,  who  llourished  about  V?(i<)  B.  C.,  and  who  als(»  in- 
vented the  sijdion,  the  clejisydra  or  water-clock,  and  the  Ftean\- 
engine  (fj.v.),  all  of  wiiicli,  witli  other  anticipations  of  modern 
iuachines,  are  descril)ed  in  the  "  Pneumatics  **  of  Hero  of  Ale  - 
andria.  Jlero  has  conse<piently  usurped  the  credit  that  belonge  1 
to  Ctesibius,  of  whom  he  was  an  liumble  pupil. 

The  primiiive  blot  machine  wa:*  used  for  the  automatic  dts- 
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pensing  of  purifying  water  to  Egyptian  worshippers  as  they 
entered  the  temples.  The  water  was  contained  in  closed  vessels 
provided,  like  a  modem  money  box^  with  a  slit  at  the  top,  through 
which  the  sum  of  five  drachnuc  must  be  dropped  before  the 
donor  could  receive  any  of  the  purifying  contents.  The  device 
is  a  very  neat  specimen  of  religious  ingenuity^  and  the  more  so 
since  it  required  no  attending  minister  to  keep  it  in  play.  It 
consisted  of  a  vase  which  contained  at  one  of  its  inner  sides  a 
cylindrical  vessel  of  water.  A  small  tube  attached  to  the  bottom 
was  continued  through  the  side  of  the  vase,  where  the  liquid 
was  discharged.  The  inner  orifice  of  the  tube  was  formed  into 
the  seat  of  a  valve,  the  plug  of  which  was  fixed  on  the  lower  end 
of  the  perpendicular  rod,  whose  u])per  end  was  connected  by  a 
bolt  to  fhe  horizontal  lever  or  vibrating  beam.  One  end  of  this 
is  spread  out  into  a  fiat  disk,  and  so  arranged  as  to  receive  on  its 
surface  everything  dropped  through  the  slit.  The  lever  turns 
on  a  pin  or  fulerum  very  much  like  a  j)innp-lian(lle.  As  the 
wei«:ht  of  the  rod  kej)t  the  valve  dosed  while  nothing  rested  on 
the  broad  end  of  the  lever,  no  liquid  could  escape;  but  if  a  num- 
ber of  coins  of  sufficient  weight  were  dropped  through  the  slit 
in  the  lid  of  the  vase  upon  the  end  of  the  lever,  the  valve  would 
then  be  opened  and  a  portion  of  the  liquid  would  escape.  Oidy 
a  small  quantity  would  flow  out,  for  as  the  lever  became  incline  l 
from  its  horizontal  position  the  pieces  of  money  would  slide  off 
into  the  mass  accumulated  below,  nud  the  efflux  would  as  quickly 
be  stopped.  The  apparatus  would  then  be  ready  to  supply  the 
next  customer  on  the  same  terms. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  this  machine  is  practically 
the  same  as  one  that  was  patented  in  the  United  States  in  1884, 
despite  the  fact  of  its  hoar}'  antiquity. 

Rut  this  is  anticipating.  After  Ilero's  time  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  lull  in  the  production  of  slot-machines  for  more  than 
two  thousand  years.  Then,  some  time  in  the  cii^diteenth  century, 
a  British  genius  got  up  a  contrivance,  which  looked  like  a  jury- 
wheel  mixed  up  with  a  clock,  whose  purpose  was  that  of  deliver- 
ing a  pipeful  or  a  chew  of  tobacco  in  return  for  a  penny. 

The  Tubingen  Morgenhlait  of  October  31,  1829,  contains  a 
description  of  such  a  machine  as  then  in  use  in  the  London  coffee- 
house. It  was  in  the  shape  of  a  tobacco  jar,  which  stood  on  the 
table  and  had  a  slot  i!ito  which  a  penny  had  to  be  inserted  to 
obtain  a  pipeful  of  tobacco.  The  weight  of  the  coin  depressed 
a  lever  and  released  a  lock.  The  writer  adds  that  a  halfpenny 
would  not  do  the  trick,  and  the  would-l)c  cheat  could  not  recover 
his  money. 

These  contrivances  are  tH'cnsionally  encountered  in  old-fash- 
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ioned  rural  inns  in  England.  In  1880  a  traveller  contributed  to 
the  English  Inventive  Age  an  account  of  one  of  these  curious 
survivals. 

In  a  grimy  little  inn  in  Sliellield  he  found  the  landlord  quietly 
smoking  his  pi])e.  As  the  traveller,  too,  wanted  to  smoke,  the 
good  landlord  brought  from  his  collection  a  piix'  of  the  **  church 
warden  variety.  For  tobacco,  he  placed  a  tin  box  on  the  table. 
It  was  about  a  foot  long,  eight  inches  wide,  and  perha})s  six  deep. 
There  was  a  slit  in  the  cover.  Into  this  the  landlord  dropped 
a  big  J^nglish  penny,  whereupon  the  lock  was  released  with  a 
click,  and,  having  raised  the  cover,  both  filled  their  pipes  with 
the  tobacco  lying  loose  inside.  It  was  a  crude  but  effective  ex- 
ample  of  the  nickel-in-the-slot  machine. 

"  This  box/'  said  the  landlord,  "  is  always  in  the  smoking- 
room  for  the  convenience  of  the  guests  who  are  out  of  tobacco; 
and  the  pennies  dropped  in  to  secure  a  pipeful  just  about  pay 
for  kccpini^  the  supply  undiminished.*' 

**  1  should  think,"  suggested  the  traveller,  that  the  box 
once  opened,  all  the  tobacco  might  be  e.xtracted  by  some  con- 
scienceless vagabond.  Your  box  isn't  modern.  It  ought  to  be 
so  contrived  that  only  a  limited  supply  could  be  obtained  for  each 
penny/' 

I  don't  think/'  responded  the  landlord,  that  the  box  bats 
suffered  much  from  dishonest  users,  and  as  for  being  modem,  of 
course  it  isn't.  That  box  has  been  in  use  in  this  hotel  for  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  is  probably  the  forerunner 
of  all  the  penny-in-the-slot  machines  now  so  common  all  over 
£ngland — ^and  America,  too,  as  I  understand." 

The  box  was  certainly  battered  and  dusty  enough  to  have 
been  in  use  that  length  of  time,  the  traveller  asures  us,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  landlords  statement  with 
regard  to  it. 

A  Paris  paper  once  attributed  to  r>oston  a  new  application 
of  the  nickel-in-the-slot "  principle.  In  that  city,  acconling 
to  this  authority,  there  may  be  seen  posts  along  the  sidewalks, 
with  the  inscription  "  Drop  a  nickel  in  the  slot  and  I  will  hold 
your  horse."  As  most  Boston ians  ride  from  their  homes  to 
their  ofhccs,  the  automatic  steed  holder  is  a  great  convenience; 
but  when  the  equestrian  comes  back  to  get  his  horse,  he  is  con- 
fronted by  a  sign  on  the  post  which  reads,  **  Drop  two  nickels 
in  the  slot  and  I'll  let  go  of  your  horse."  So  it  costs  him  ten 
cents  to  recover  his  animal. 

''If  some  rich  man  seeking  a  worthy  outlook  for  his  money,** 
says  Thonins  A.  Edison,  "would  install  a  series  of  automatic 
stores  to     bK>atcd  in  the  poorest  sections  of  our  large  cities^  be 
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could  make  live  jkt  cent,  on  llu'  in\<  siiiiriit  and  no  eliniinatu  tlie 
word  rhariiy  ami  yet  aironiplisli  a  Uenelit  greater  than  auy  pro- 
duced tlirou^^jh  the  millions  «;iveii  in  the  past. 

**Witli  liie  juirchasing  jjoucr  tliest-  stores  would  have  they 
could  huy  everything  at  wholesale.  Then  let  them  dispense 
only  the  necessaries,  })ut  up  in  penny  and  live-cent  lots.  We 
already  know  what  can  he  done  with  automatic  vending  nmchines, 
and  these  could  he  adaj)ted  to  (he  sale  of  ])a(  katres  of  tea,  colfee, 
l>eans^  peas,  dour,  sugar,  and  all  other  staple  foods,  as  well  as 
fuel. 

"At  present  the  market  for  such  wares  is  just  the  reverse  of 
what  it  should  he.  The  rich,  with  their  ahility  to  huy  in  (juan- 
tity,  are  able  to  purchase  their  foods  and  fuel  at  a  little  more 
than  a  fraction  of  the  ]) rices  {)ai(l  l)y  tlie  poor,  and  by  our  present 
methods  this  may  not  he  obviated. 

"The  automatic  store — and  it  will  just  as  surely  come  as 
will  new  inventions  designed  to  reduce  hand  labor  throuirh  the 
adoption  of  more  etlicient  nuichinery — will  not  only  save  throuirh 
its  ability  to  make  (piantity  }>urchases,  but  will  «lo  away  with 
clerks  and  cashiers,  will  in  fact  demand  only  the  j)rcsenc*e  of  a 
siugle  {)erson,  whose  duty  will  hit  that  of  a  general  overseer. 

**  The.se  stores,  built  of  concrete,  will  demand  little  if  any 
fire  insurance,  and  may  be  kept  sanitary  even  in  the  most  con- 
gested districts  by  giving  them  a  tli(trouL''h  washing  with  a  liose 
at  night.  Their  economical  operation  ((•mbined  with  their  {)ur- 
cliasing  power  will  make  it  possible  for  the  man  who  earns  a 
dollar  and  a  half  a  day  to  buy  as  cheajdy  as  the  rich  man." 

Snakes  in  Ireland.  In  Boswoll's  ''Johnson"  we  are  told 
how  the  doctor  and  his  biogra}>her  made  merry  over  Nicholas 
Horrcbow's  work,  The  Natural  History  of  Iceland,"  a  transla- 
tion of  which  appeared  in  London  in  ITTiS.  In  this  book  chapter 
xlii  is  headed  Concerning  Owls,''  and  is  as  follows:  There 
are  no  owls  of  any  kind  in  the  whole  island,"  Chapter  Iwii  is 
entitled  "Concerning  Snakes,"  and  the  entire  chapter  is  as 
follows:  No  snakes  of  anv  kind  are  to  be  met  with  throutjhout 
the  whole  of  the  island."  The  application  of  the  phrase  to 
Ireland  probably  at  first  arose  from  a  printer's  error;  but  it  was 
assisted  by  the  fact  that  Ireland,  according  to  popular  fame,  has 
never  been  troubled  by  snakes  or  any  other  venomous  reptiles 
since  St.  Patrick  drove  them  out  of  the  countr3\ 

John  O'Keefe,  in  his  "  Kei ollections,"  informs  us  that 
venomous  reptiles  are  unknown  even  by  name  throughout  our 
blessed  Erin,"  insonuK  h  that  the  employees  of  Crow's  Theatre  in 
Dublin  did  not  recognize  as  such  an  enormous  mechanical  serpent 
which  was  one  of  the  properties  in  a  pantomine  produced  by 
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Woodward,  ll  was  tlie  l»u>iiH'>s  of  ilii-  Uva>[  to  uu>\o  around  the 
i>ta«^e.  This  was  (.'frocted  hy  ;^r(K)M's,  and  the  luarhmerv  ga\e  ilw 
cariu'iitcrs  and  sci'IK'UU'Ii  a  ^reat  ch'al  of  lalior  and  vexation,  for 
the  ser])ent  often  stuck  hy  the  way.  Three  or  four  of  these  men 
praet isin<j,  i)Ut  with  litth;  success,  the  hest  manner  of  makin*]^  ir 
glide  about,  one  of  them  at  len;i:th  vociferate*!.  "  1  wish  the  do\i! 
wouhl  eat  this  /?\s7<  once  out  of  this  liouse  I  we  have  troul)k»  enough 
with  it,  and  all  to  ;^et  our  good  master,  Mr.  WcMxlward,  ]>!enty 
of  liisses;  and  he  will  give  us  plenty  of  *  boohies,'  and  *  blunder- 
ing idiots,'  and  *  stupid  fools  I  '  The  devil  burn  or  drown  i\u> 
great  fish,  I  say." 

Jt  is  Sir  Thoniiis  lirowne  who  thus  discourses:  Ireland  hath 
this  wonderful  (juality,  that  it  nourishelh  no  venomous  creatures, 
and  Irish  wood  kills  them.  It  is  said  thev  die  bv  the  touch 
of  a  native,  and  that  any  wood  stroaked  by  a  native  doth  the 
same.  But  of  this  I  want  to  be  further  satisfied.*'  Other  ]>e<)ple, 
more  sceptical  and  more  j)ractical  than  Sir  'i'homas,  set  to  work 
to  satisfy  their  doubts.  In  The  Political  State  of  (Jreat 
Britain"  for  July,  1773,  under  the  head  of  A  Pernicious 
Piece  of  Virtufjsoism,"  there  is  an  attack  u]><)n  the  famous  Dr. 
(luithers,  who  propagated  in  Ireland  that  spei  ies  of  aniniaU 
called  frogs,"  and  a  UKtre  recent  offender  whose  ambition  ha> 
taken  a  much  more  malignant  turn.  "This  gentleman  lives  in 
a  country  (sir)  that  lies  northward  of  Dublin,  and  some  years 
ago  carried  over  some  boxes  full  of  j)oi^onous  vipers,  which  he 
sent  out  at  large  to  breed  in  his  gardens;  and  it  is  Siiid  they 
have  bred  so  fast  that  they  have  already  got  out  of  the  garden 
and  spread  <»ver  the  neighhoring  country,  and  are  like  to  spread 
much  further  ainl  multiply  extremely — one  of  tliem  having  l>iH.^n 
latelv  killed  in  the  (ountrv  which  had  no  less  than  sixteen  vounsr 
ones  in  her  belly.  So  that,  by  this  whimsical  piece  of  virtuoso-  i 
ship,  this  idle  ]>hilosopher  may  have  planted  a  ]>Iaguc  in  his 
countrv  which  thev  mav  never  be  able  to  rid  themselves  of." 

KIsewliere  it  is  reported  that  "  a  gentleman  "  imported  a  num- 
ber of  vi])ers  from  Kngland  into  Wexford,  about  the  year  17!>7, 
but  that  they  died  immediately  after.  In  the  summer  of  1831^ 
however,  another  gentlenuin,  by  way  of  ex])eriment,  brought  :\ 
few  j)airs  of  the  common  snake  from  Scotland,  an<l  })laced  them 
in  a  j)lantation  at  .Milecross,  near  Xewtownards ;  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which  they  multiplied  was  more  alarming  than  [)le.i>- 
ant.  The  ^farquis  of  Waterford,  well  known  in  his  dav  for 
his  strange  freaks,  is  said  to  have  tried  the  same  experimeut 
ou  his  own  estates,  but  with  no  success. 

In  February,  ISIH),  there  ( ame  a  dismal  rumor  by  cable  that 
Ireland  had  for  some  time  lost  its  old-time  immunity.    Two  ' 
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years  previous  ])eoi)le  in  the  neighborhood  of  Amraugh  began 
to  miss  poultry  and  ]>igs.  Sereral  vagabonds  fell  under  suspicion^ 
were  apprehended^  and  were  locked  up.  But  the  depredations 
continued,  and  finally  a  farmer's  lad  testified  that,  upon  return- 
ing late  one  night  from  a  merry-making,  he  had  seen  the  evil 
one  in  the  guise  of  a  serpent  making  away  with  a  pig  across  a 
field.  The  village  priest  tDok  the  lad  in  hand  and  questioned 
him  closely,  but  nothing  could  shake  the  fellow's  testimony. 
About  this  time  other  people  detected  similar  fiends  in  the  act 
of  like  depredations,  and  at  once  arose  a  hue  and  cry  that  the 
spot  was  a  damned  one,  and  had  been  given  over  to  the  devil 
for  his  diabolical  ])ractices.  Special  prayers  were  said.  The  devil 
was  ])ublicly  denounced.  Nevertheless,  the  depredations  con- 
tinued. Presently  from  Castleraine,  a  town  twelve  miles  distant, 
came  word  that  his  salanic  majesty  had  begun  operations  in  that 
locality,  his  victims  in  this  instance  and  in  this  place  being 
sheej),  not  j>ouUry  and  ])igs. 

In  this  emergency  the  Hishop  was  most  ])ruperly  appealed 
to,  for  the  parish  priests  were  at  their  wits'  ends  and  their 
parishioners  were  well-nigh  crazed  through  fear.  The  bishop 
promis<Ml  to  investigate  the  alFair,  but  instead  of  resorting  to 
conxentiunal  ecclesiastical  methods,  that  sagacious  man  enlisted 
the  services  of  two  shrewd  detectives  from  Dublin.  The  bishop 
fancied  that  the  devil  was  doing  his  unholy  work  by  ])roxy — not 
111  the  guise  of  dragons  and  serpents,  hut  in  the  persons  of  lawless 
characters  too  lazy  to  work  and  just  knavish  enough  to  steal. 
Tlie  detectives,  laboring  under  this  heresy,  made  ibcir  investi- 
gations quietly  and  without  candle  or  holy  water,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  fori  night  reported  to  their  emj)loyer  that  the  de|)re- 
dations  at  Castleraine  and  Amraugh  had  indeed  been  committed 
by  ser])ents,  the  detectives  themselves  having  seen  and  watched 
the  same  upon  three  distinct  occasions  seize,  kill,  and  carry  off 
their  prey.  The  serpents  were  described  as  dark  of  color  and 
full}'  fifteen  feet  in  length.  They  killed  their  victims  by  coiling 
about  their  bodies. 

Then  the  editor  of  the  Freeman's  Journal,  in  Duldin,  remem- 
bered that  some  time  in  the  year  KSS.")  a  showman  named  Wilson 
had  come  from  America  with  a  couple  of  vans  of  living  wild  ani- 
mals. Landing  at  Queenstown,  he  had  exhibited  with  more 
or  less  success  in  various  parts  of  Ireland.  One  night  at  the 
little  town  of  Amraugh,  in  Tipperary,  ^Ir.  Wilson  got  vcrv  drunk 
and  attempted  to  clean  out  his  own  show.  The  constabulary 
interfered,  and  Wilson,  either  in  self-defence  or  in  a  spirit  of 
humor,  turned  all  his  wild  animals  loose.  This  created  a  terrible 
uproar^  and  for  a  week  the  neighborhood  was  frenzied  with 
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cxc'itemeut.  The  wild  beasts  were  duly  captured  or  killed,  but 
for  three  years  no  trace  could  be  found  of  a  certain  den  of  snakes 
that  had  hesa  let  loose  that  night.  The  mystery  was  now  solved. 
Evidently  Mr.  Wilson's  snakes  had  increased  and  multiplied  into 
a  formidable  progeny.  And  in  fact  they  kept  cropping  up  in 
various  parts  of  Ireland  at  uncertain  intervals^  and  a  militant 
union  of  Church  and  State  was  found  necessary  to  suppress  them 
entirely. 

Soap.  This  chemical  compound  of  fatty  acids  with  soda 
and  potash  was  unknown  to  the  classical  age  both  in  Greece  and 
Konie.  Pliny  mentions  a  compound,  which  he  calls  sapo,  made 
by  the  Gauls  and  Germans.  He  says  it  was  used  more  by  the  men 
than  by  the  women.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a  pomade 
used  for  the  hair  in  order  to  give  it  a  ruddy  hue.  That  the  word 
was  later  borrowed  by  the  Greeks  from  tlie  Romans  appears 
certain,  from  the  name  sapon  still  in  common  use  among  them, 
lliere  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  detergents  which  are  called 
soap  in  the  English  version  of  the  Old  Testament  (Jeremiah  ii. 
22,  etc.)  are  the  ashes  of  plants  and  other  such  purifying  agents. 

Soap  Plant.  A  native  of  Mexico  and  also  of  Colorado^ 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that  its  root  when  placed  in 
water  forms  suds  like  soap  and  may  be  used  in  washing.  The 
root  is  white,  beet-shajied,  and  very  long,  extending  into  the 
earth  to  the  dc])(li  of  6  to  8  inches.  The  Mexican  women  use  it 
for  washing  the  most  delicate  silks,  which  are  thereby  neither 
injured  nor  discolored.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  are  from  6  to  14 
inches  in  length,  and  sometimes  even  more,  and  half  an  inrh  in 
width,  and  of  fibre  so  strong  that  a  man  of  ordinary  strength 
cannot  break  one  with  his  Imnds.  Much  of  the  paper  used  in 
Mexico  is  made  from  them,  being  very  fine  and  white.  The 
plant  looks  like  a  clump  of  coarse  grass,  each  blade  being  finished 
at  the  end  with  a  hard,  sharp  point.  Fine,  thread-like  tendrils 
shoot  out  from  the  blades  and  curl  among  them.  The  blossom 
is  described  as  being  a  spike  of  large  white  flowers,  resembling 
those  of  the  mandrake. 

Soda-water.  An  interesting  fact  about  this  favorite  Ameri- 
can drink  is  that  it  contains  no  soda.  The  chief  ingredients  are 
marble  dust  and  sulphuric  acid.  To  render  wholesome  and 
palatable  in  combination  what  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
when  taken  separately,  requires  a  pressure  of  at  least  IM)  pamuh 
to  the  square  inch — a  condition  danircrous  to  life  and  limb  except 
under  proper  safeguards  and  with  the  strongest  ninth inerv. 
The  generator  if»,  in  fact,  made  of  gun-nietal  iron  tested  to  r>00 
jjounds  to  the  square  inch.  Into  this  is  put  the  marhle  dust, 
to  which,  from  another  strong  cliamlier,  is  led  the  sulphuric  acid. 
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Tlieii  the  two  are  cradled,  and  the  gas  generated  is  paaaed 
into  steel  fountains  lined  With  block  tin,  two-thirds  full  of  the 
water  to  be  charged.  These  fountains  are  then  securely  fastened, 
and,  like  huge  bombs  in  size  and  almost  as  destructive,  are 
t  arriod  in  wagons  through  the  streets,  to  be  stored  under  drug- 
store counters. 

Whiting  formerly  was  used  to  furnish  the  carbonate;  whiting 
and  chalk  are  still  used  in  England.  The  use  of  marble  dus^ 
inukr  the  pretty  name  of  Snowflake/'  is  peculiar  to  this 
country.    In  New  York  City  the  chips  of  the  marble  cathedral 

on  I'ilih  Avenue  alone  supplied  2r),0()(),000  gallons  of  soda-water. 
Thus  economical ly  do  we  drink  up  unavailable  bits  of  buildings 
(puhlic  and  private),  tond)st.'>nes,  and  monuments. 

Except  in  the  improvement  of  machinery  and  in  its  method 
of  distribution,  tlu'  manufacture  of  soda-water  remains  much  the 
sanie.  The  method  employed  l)y  the  distinguished  engineer 
Bramah  is  still  in  use.  The  man,  in  fart,  whose  name  is  most 
]»r<>niinenily  identified  with  the  national  drink  in  this  country 
was  an  aj)i)rentice  of  Bramah,  and  has  developed  his  method 
here. — Harpers  Weekly. 

Spanish  Main.  This  term  is  used  glibly  enough  in  ])opular 
romance  and  even  siTious  history.  But  it  is  dillieult  to  determine 
when  the  phrase  lirst  came  into  use  and  what  was  its  exact 
geogra])hi(  al  sign ifica nee.  Kingsley,  in  Westward  Ho  I  "  orig- 
inated the  error  that  the  ])hrase  was  in  connnon  use  among 
Elizabethan  sailors  to  signify  that  part  of  the  great  American 
continent  whereon  tlie  Spaniards  had  effected  a  settlement  when 
English  ships  tirst  hroke  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  that  is  to  say, 
from  Vera  Cruz  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  rlelta  of  the 
Orinoco.  Tvongfellow,  on  the  other  hand,  has  hel])ed  to  per- 
petuate a  still  more  monstrous  error,  that  the  Spanish  Main 
was  some  portion  of  the  ocean. 

Then  up  and  spake  an  old  sailor 
Had  Hailed  the  Spanish  Main. 

The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus. 

An  early  use  of  tlie  term,  the  Spanish  Main,''  is  found  in 
'^I'he  Journal  of  Admiral  James  recently  published  by  the  Navy 
Records  Society,  where  on  Xovend>er  12,  177!',  the  admiral  notes 
that  he  "  bore  away  for  Truxillo  oti  the  Spanish  Main/'  Truxillo 
being  the  j)ort  of  Honduras.  Tn  the  su p})lementary  volume  con- 
taining the  maps  and  illustrations  for  the  new  editio?!  of  Bryan 
Edwards's  *MIistory  of  the  l^.riti^li  West  Indies"  (published  in 
1818-19),  the  terms  Terra  Firma  and  Spanish  Main  are  both 
used  ;  the  former  marking'  much  the  same  extent  of  territory  that 
is  included  iii  the  Firm  Land  of  Dempier's  map,  while  the  latter 
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appears  to  signify  only  the  coast-line  extending  from  the  Mos- 
quito Gulf  to  Cape  la  Vela.  To  this  day,  people  in  the  iaUnds 
speak  alw  a}  s  of  the  Main^  and  the  Main  only. 

There  is  no  douht  that  '*  the  Spanish  Main  "  was  an  elastic 
phrase  often  vaguely  used  even  in  the  nineteenth  century  to 
include  the  Caribbean  Archipelago  as  well  as  the  mainland. 

But  whatever  its  exact  territorial  significance,  or  whenever 
the  phrase  first  came  into  general  use,  as  to  its  origin  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  An  ingenious  gentleman  has  indeed  derived  main 
from  the  Spanish  word  manea,  a  shackle  or  fetter,  holding  it 
to  signifv  the  West  Indian  islands^  which  link,  as  it  were,  the 
mainland  of  Florida  to  the  mainland  of  Venezuela.  This  re- 
markable interpretation  is  supported  by  a  quotation  from  Bacon : 
"  We  turned  conquerors  and  invaded  the  main  of  Spain."  It 
would  have  been  difficult  to  call  a  more  inconvenient  witness. 
What  Bacon  really  wrote  was,  In  1589  we  turned  challengent, 
and  invaded  the  main  of  Spain  " ;  and  his  reference  was  of  course 
to  the  expedition  which  Dnike  and  Norreys  led  against  the  coasts 
of  Portugal,  then  a  province  of  Spain,  in  reprisal  for  Philip's 
great  Armada  of  the  previous  year. 

The  English  main  is  but  the  old  French  magne,  which  is  in 
its  turn  the  Latin  magnus.  It  signifies  the  mainland,  the  great 
continent  as  distinguished  from  the  islands;  just  as,  when 
applied  to  the  sea,  it  signifies  the  great  ocean  as  distinguished 
from  smaller  expanses  of  water. 

Such  as  it  was,  the  Spanish  Main  was  discovered  by  Columbus 
on  his  third  voyage. 

Spear.  In  Homer  we  read  how  Achilles  thrust  lletior 
through  the  neck  with  his  spear,  "  a  pole  heavy  with  bronze/* 
and  the  early  Persians  using  the  same  weapon  added  a  sharp 
spike  to  the  butt  end,  so  that  it  could  be  used  either  way.  The 
Greek  lance  was  a  light  missile,  scarcely  nine  feet  lon<r,  and 
was  the  chief  arm  of  their  cavalrv,  and  from  them  was  borrowed 
by  the  Homan  horseman.  But  the  Homan  spear  par  exrrllnir^ 
was  the  short,  heavy  ])ilum,  which,  with  the  broadsword,  only 
two  feet  lon«^  in  the  blade,  won  so  many  victories  for  the  T.cLrions 
and  established  the  wisdom  of  the  saviiiLT  that  "  the  people  who 
shortened  their  weapons  lenglhcncd  their  boundaries.''  The 
(Jauls  are  described  as  fi^^btinjr  with  a  ponderous  clnh-like  sjH»ar. 
while  in  lllyria  the  soldiers  carried  a  fine  slight  javelin,  whiih 
they  called  their  spits.*'  Ancient  (lermany  and  Sjmin  also  had 
their  characteristic  lances,  the  one  massive  like  a  ma(C,  the  other 
a  mere  reed  for  lightness.  Thus  alternating  between  the  heavy 
and  the  light,  we  find  the  same  arm  everywhere  in  use  by  infan- 
try, while  the  cavalry  carried  almost  invariably  the  longer 
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laiK-e/'*  which  still  holds  its  own  even  iu  these  days  of  fireanns. 
In  Indiay  a  conntxy  of  unrivalicd  spearmen,  the  mounted  lancers 
have  always  been  conspicuous  iu  battle^  and  Great  Britain  has  no 
finer  soldiers  that  the  Irregular  Horse  "  of  Ilindostan.  Arabia 
is  another  country  famous  for  the  skill  of  its  spearmen,  and 
trayellers  never  weary  of  telling  of  the  dexterous  feats,  the  terrific 
appearance,  of  the  mounted  Bedouins. 

Historically,  the  spear  is  very  important,  for,  time  after 
time,  in  the  luinals  of  Asia  and  Europe,  it  has  turned  the  scale 
of  battle.  How  it  flashes  through  all  the  courtly  records  of 
chivalry  and  glitters  in  the  sUsry  of  half  a  hundred  nations.  How 
romance  delights  in  it,  the  knightliest  of  weapons  and  the  most 
beautiful ;  and  how  solier  history  itself  takes  fire  from  these  sharp 
steel  points  of  the  Asiatic  hosts  twinkling  all  along  the  vexed 
boundaries  of  imperial  Bome,  kindles  at  the  glinting  onrush  of 
Macedonian  and  Scythian,  and  brightens  into  the  very  poetry  of 
war  when  Saracen  and  Crusader  meet,  and  the  sunlight  strikes 
the  keen  tips  of  their  pennoned  lances  all  down  the  embattled 
line.  From  one  exquisite  and  fatal  form  to  another  it  has  passed 
from  country  to  country,  always  elegant,  always  deadly,  and  to  be 
seen  to-day  in  the  perfection  of  its  peculiar  grace  when  the  irregu- 
lar cavaliy  of  India  take  the  field  with  their  fluttering  lances. 
Terror  hovers  above  them  as  they  pass  into  action,  and  history 
seems  to  roll  back  for  centuries  with  the  wild  cry  of  their  un- 
rivalled spearmen,  Sikh  and  Jat,  Pathan  and  Mahratta,  as  they 
sight  their  foe  and  lower  their  lance  heads  to  the  level  of  death. 
It  was  at  the  points  of  these  same  spears,  shod  with  steel  from 
the  valleys  of  the  Nerbudda  and  the  Taptee,  that  Sivaji  founded 
the  Maratha  dominion  in  India,  shattering  the  hated  Mohamme- 
dan supremacy,  and  stretching  the  authority  of  the  Feishwalik 
from  sea  to  sea.  It  was  at  the  points  of  these  same  spears  that 
the  British  in  their  greatest  campaigns  in  India  carried  off 
victoiy  after  victory,  and  the  history  of  their  Bengal  cavalry 
telling  how  again  and  again  they  held  the  scale  of  the  day's 
fortunes  and  again  and  again  turned  it  in  their  favor,  is  as 
brilliant  a  record  as  soldiers  ever  earned. 

Sponge.  What  we  know  as  a  sponge  is  no  more  like  the 
living  sponge  than  a  skeleton  is  like  the  living  animal.  In  fact, 
our  bath-tub  sponge  is  nothing  more  than  the  deserted  city  of 
some  millions  of  little  gelatinous  animals  that  once  inhabited  it. 
There  are  two  canals  in  the  structure  of  a  living  sponge,  the  one 
leading  in  and  the  other  out,  with  ramifying  smaller  canals  all 
through  the  structure,  starting  and  ending  in  these  two  trunk 
lines.  At  the  entrance  to  the  one  canal  and,  more  spnrsely, 
throughout  its  course,  there  are  little  hair-like  liliuucnts  which 
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wave  like  the  heads  of  waving  grain  in  a  May  breeze.  They 
always  wave  the  water  inward,  and  give  the  inhabitants  of  the 
sponge  city  an  opportunity  to  get  plenty  of  food  from  it  as  it 
passes.  The  other  canal  leads  outward,  and  by  the  same  process 
the  food-exhausted  water  is  driven  out  again. 

Sponges  are  taken  conmiercially  in  three  ways — by  undressed 
divers,  by  men  with  diving  suits,  and  by  hooking  the  sponges 
from  the  beds  in  which  they  are  found.  The  hooking  method 
has  been  used  in  Florida  waters  from  the  beginnjng. 

The  sponge  must  first  be  '^killed,''  which  means  that  its 
inhabitants  must  be.  This  is  done  by  exposing  it  for  several 
hours  on  the  broad  decks  of  the  boats.  In  summer  sponges  soon 
die,  but  in  winter  take  a  long  time  owing  to  weaker  force  of  the 
sun.  After  death  they  are  brought  ashore  and  put  in  the  crawls 
or  cradles.  These  are  inclosures  made  on  the  sea-shore  by  setting 
stakes  a  little  apart  from  each  other.  The  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tide  wash  the  animal  matter  front  the  sponges,  and  the  work 
is  completed  by  manual  labor.  They  are  then  taken  to  the 
packing  house,  graded,  strung,  baled,  and  dispatched  to  their 
destination. 

The  largest  and  finest  sponge  known  to  the  trade  was  brought 
into  port  at  Nassau,  New  Providence,  in  the  Bahama  Islands, 
about  the  middle  of  March,  1911.  This  is  how  the  event  was 
chronicled  in  the  New  York  Times: 

Whoii  laid  uut  upon  the  dock  among  thousands  of  other  sponges 

•  lassitird  for  sale  hv  aiu'tion.  this  particular  oiio  attracted  «renrral 
attention  and  admiration.  Jt  is  what  is  known  as  a  wool  sponjrt'.  which 
is  the  finest  quality  known  among  spongers.  It  is  in  funn  perfectly 
round,  arched  like  an  immense  fruit-cake,  and  is  six  feet  in  circum- 
ference and  two  fe«'t  in  diameter  in  every  direction.  When  taken  from 
the  water,  it  wei;:hed  between  eiglity  ami  ninety  poiinds.  and  the  for- 
tunate man  who  <;i|»t>ircd  it  lia<l  a  Imrd  time  hindini:  il  in  lii>  th>ry. 
Now  that  it  has  dried  out  and  been  relieved  of  all  excrescences,  it  weighs 
about  twelve  pounds. 

Its  eqtuil  in  si/e,  tine  quality,  and  attractive  appearance  has 
never  been  seen.  W  hen  it  was  presented  for  sale  it  was  put  in  a  class 
by  itself,  and  there  were  many  <'om{)etitors  in  the  bidding  f(»r  it.  every 
dealer  in  sponges  being  anxious  to  secure  it.  It  was  finally  awarded 
to  the  firm  of  O,  F.  Pritchard  at  $23.  It  lias  been  suggested  to  Mr. 
Pritchard  that  the  National  Museum  in  Washington  would  be  glad  to 
receive  such  a  curiosity. 

This  immense  sponjje  is  peculiar  in  that  it  liud  no  fixtnl  habitation, 
no  permanent  attachment  to  anything,  but  is  wiiat  is  known  as  a 
**  roller/'  bein;;  toH8c>d  attout  by  the  waves  In  every  direction.  Rotting 
about  in  this  way  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  it  naturally  acquired  its 
present  ])erfeetly  round  shape.  It  n>minds  one  of  the  "tumble  we<Hl  " 
of  th«'  \\  »  Nt«'rn  |>rairi<  s  that  is  lilown  abotit  in  the  winds.  a'<Huniin«j  its 
round,  ball-iike  Mhap<>,  as  it  rolls  about  in  any  direction  the  wind 
chooses  to  give  it« 
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Sprinkle's  Dollars.  Josiah  Sprinkle  in  the  first  third  of  tlie 
last  ceiitiirv  lived  in  one  of  the  roughest  sections  of  Kentiukv. 
One  flav  Sprinkle,  then  an  old  man,  appeared  at  Washington,  the 
<  (nmty-seat,  with  a  buckskin  puuch  full  of  bilvcr  dollars  of  his 
own  make. 

In  every  respect  they  appeared  the  equal  of  the  national  coin. 
He  spent  them  freely,  and  everyl)ody  accepted  thi'm  upon  the 
assurance  of  Sprinkle  that  they  were  all  right  except  that  they 
were  not  made  by  the  I'nited  States  mint.  The  inscriptions  on 
the  coins  were  rudely  outlined,  and  in  no  wise  was  an  attem])t 
made  at  imitating  the  national  coin.  On  one  side  of  the  coin 
was  an  owl,  and  on  the  other  a  six-pointt'd  star.  The  edges  were 
smooth.  The  coins  were  considerably  larger  and  thicker  than 
the  United  States  coin.  When  asked  where  he  got  the  silver, 
Sprinkle  would  answer,  "Oh,  never  you  mind;  there  is  ])lenty 
of  it  left.''  Once  he  volunteered  the  information  that  he  had 
a  silver-mine  in  the  West,  but  he  refused  to  tell  where  it  was 
located.  Finally  government  agents  heard  of  the  matter  and 
came  on  to  investigate.  Sj)rinkle  was  arrested  and  brought  into 
court,  but  the  dollars  were  proved  to  be  pure  silv(»r,  without 
alloy,  worth,  in  fact,  a  trifle  more  than  one  dolhir  each.  After 
an  exciting  trial,  he  was  a<quittcd.  When  the  verdict  w^as  an- 
nounced. Sprinkle  reached  down  in  his  pockets  and  drew  out  a 
bag  of  fifty  of  the  cuius  and  paid  his  att(»rncy  in  the  presence  of 
the  astonished  oflicials.  Sprinkle  was  never  afterward  bothered, 
and  continued  to  make  the  dollars  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  died  suddenly  and  carried  the  secret  of  his  silver-mine  w^ith 
him. 

Squirrel  Point,  a  point  opposite  rhipp>hnrg  (entre  in 
Maine,  on  which  the  Government  maintains  a  light-house.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  thus  ex])lained  : 

In  the  year  1717  (Jovernor  Shute,  of  .Massachusetts,  felt  it 
his  duty  to  come  to  this  region,  then  known  as  (Georgetown,  to 
frighten  the  Indians  who  were  comj)hnning  of  the  encroachment 
of  the  white  settlers  upon  their  lands.  He  trit'(l  to  terrorize  them, 
hut  failed  completely  in  liis  mission.  He  came  in  the  Govern- 
ment ship  Squirrel,  which  ran  ashore  on  the  rocky  ])oint  that 
still  bears  the  name,  and  there  was  obliged  to  remain  until 
flood-tide,  when  the  craft  floated  off.  Th  ^  incident  is  said  to 
have  furnished  nnich  amusement  to  the  Indians,  hut  it  did  not 
tend  much  toward  increasing  their  respect,  still  kss  fear,  of  the 
governor. 

Steamboat.  The  steam-engine  was  used  for  transportation 
on  the  water  before  it  was  ndaptcd  to  land  carriages.  This  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  started  as  an  atmospheric  engine,  deriving 
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its  force  from  the  pressure  of  air  upon  a  piston  and  producing 
a  partial  vacuum  by  the  condensation  of  steam  in  the  cylinder. 
Being  relatively  large  and  heavy,  the  engine  was  better  suited  to 
a  boat  than  to  a  wagon.  The  use  of  high-pressure  steam  was  an 
after-thought.  Though  Watt,  with  acute  j)revisinn  of  all  possi- 
bilities, had  added  to  his  specification  the  idea  of  a<la})tiiig  high- 
pressure  steam  to  the  purpose  of  river  and  land  locomotion^  it 
was  but  as  a  caveat,  for  he  built  none. 

The  origin  of  tlie  steamboat  has  been  a  vexed  (juestion  for 
over  a  century.  As  the  parties  who  first  worked  at  the  problem 
with  success  could  not  apportion  among  themselves  the  exact 
measure  of  credit  to  which  oath  was  entitled,  so  by  carefullv 
fanning  the  tlames  of  national  vanity  the  subject  has  been  kept 
afloat.  The  truth  is,  the  engine  was  Xewconien's,  and  then 
Watt's,  and  the  boat  was  anybody's;  and  persons  went  to  work 
here  and  there,  with  varying  degrees  of  success,  depending  upon 
political  influence,  social  standing,  moneved  resources,  or  friends 
thus  provided,  and  last,  not  least,  nicclianical  talent  for  harness- 
ing the  engine  to  the  paddle  or  pro])eller  used  to  push  agaiiist 
the  water. 

In  this  struggle  great  ])ertinacity  was  exhibited  in  Scotland 
and  America.  To  deal  out  the  exa(  t  proportion  of  credit  duo  to 
each  man  is  not  ensy  :  one  mensure  is  to  be  awarded  to  skill  in 
mechanical  adaptation,  another  to  skill  in  fitting  and  proportion- 
ing.— Harpers  Magazine,  p.  70,  "  The  First  Century  of  the 
Kepublic.** 

The  Britisli  claim  of  priority  is  divided  between  (or,  if  you 
will,  mixed  tip  among)  three  Scotchmen, — William  Svniinixton 
and  James  Tavlor,  both  natives  of  Leadhills  in  Lanarkshire,  and 

♦ 

l*atrick  ^liller,  Tvaird  of  Dnlswinton.  ^liller  put  up  tlio  money 
for  the  first  ex])eriments  of  Symington  and  Taylor.  He  did  more 
than  this,  indeed,  for  he  supplied  the  preliminarv  hint.  In  hi< 
early  manhood  he  had  speculated  on  the  possibility  of  navigatini: 
a  vessel  by  some  more  certain  mechanical  means  than  oars  and 
sails,  and  he  had  actunllv  exhibited  nt  Leith  a  triple  ves^d  having 
in  the  two  interspaces  rotatory  paddles  driven  by  a  crank  worked 
by  manual  labor. 

Just  here  the  younger  men  enter  u})on  the  scene.  William 
Taylor,  who  had  just  loniplcied  a  course  in  medicine,  was  in 
1785  engaged  to  act  as  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Mr.  .Miller.  His  love 
of  mechanics  no  doubt  recomiiicnilcd  him  for  thi-^  position.  The 
idea  suggested  itself  to  Taylor  that  steam  yxnver  might  be  suc(  ess- 
fully  substituted  for  man  power.  Tie  communicated  his  idei 
to  Symington  and  introduced  him  to  Miller.  Taylor  drew  out 
plans  for  the  work,  which  S^'miugton,  having  the  mechanictal 
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fikill,  j)iit  into  »'lTt'(  t.  The  result  was  that  on  Ui  IoIht  1  i,  1788, 
a  vessel  litted  willi  the  stfain-eii<xiiie  was  successfiillv  huinched 
on  Dalswjnlon  Loch.  Mr.  Milh'r  had  his  friiMids  on  board. 
]^oljert  liiirns  was  there;  so  were  ilenry  Hroiii^hani — the  future 
Lord  Chanrcllor  -and  .\lt'.\an<1er  Xasniyth,  the  painter.  Not 
one  of  iheni  had  any  conccjilion  of  the  nii;:hly  possibilities  that 
Jay  in  the  experiment  they  were  ^(athercd  to  witness  on  that 
October  day.  Sixty-six  years  later,  a  contributor  to  ('luunhers't: 
Journal  for  ^^arch  11,  ls,")4,  who  had  collected  and  svuthetized 
the  local  traditions,  thus  describes  the  scene: 

" 'I'lie  assend)la^'e  gathers  close  to  the  lake  and  c»)ncentrates 
attention  upon  a  small  vessel  which  tloats  near  the  shore.  There 
is  somethiiii;  \cry  odd  and  unconmion  about  this  vessel,  for  it 
is  comj>ose(i  of  two  boats,  of  about  *^.")  iVet  long,  joined  together, 
and  the  upper  outline  is  broken  by  a  ])ile  of  nuichinery  sur- 
moinited  by  a  short  funnel  for  smoke.  The  laird  and  the  pre- 
ceptor and  the  cle\cr-looking  artisan  [Miller,  Taylor,  and 
Symington  respectixely ]  and  some  few  others  go  on  l)oar(i  this 
Htrange  craft;  and  presently,  while  the  multitude  looks  curiously 
on,  smoke  is  seen  to  issue  from  the  funnel,  a  s])lashing  as  of 
]»a<1d]cs  is  heard  to  take  place  between  the  united  ])arts.  and 
the  boat  glides  slowly  along  the  lake,  leaving  a  white  wave  behind 
it.  A  hu/./.a  bursts  from  the  crowd,  and  there  is  a  rush  along 
the  bank,  in  attendance  on  the  ra})id  progress  of  the  little  vessel. 

*  Well  it  does  go  I '  say  some,  as  if  lor  the  lirst  time  con- 
vin(  ed  of  what  they  had  previously  regarded  as  an  impossibility. 
'Who  would  have  thought  it?^  cry  others. 

"And  so  pass  the  remarks,  while  the  vessel,  with  its  little 
adventurous  company,  moves  backwards  and  forwards  and 
round  and  round,  o\er  the  bosom  of  the  hike,  the  lirst  exemplifi- 
cation, ladies  and  gentlemen,  of  that  wonderful  thing  of  our 
day.  Steam  Navkia  i  iox  !  " 

Yet,  after  all,  this  was  not  the  first  experiment  of  the  sort 
that  luid  been  made.  e\eii  in  l>ritain,  though  the  P>ritish  public 
of  thnt  day  had  forgotten. all  about  its  predecessors  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Subsequent  investigation  has  shown  that  Johnathan  Hulls, 
in  173(j,  had  taken  out  an  Knglish  jtatent  for  a  tow-boat  having 
a  rotary  ]>addle  e\tende(l  from  its  stern,  which  was  set  in  motion 
bv  a  small  steam  apparatus  j)laced  in  the  body  of  the  vessel.  The 
documents  in  the  case  are  as  follows: 

Firstly,  Specification  No.  r).">(;,  IT.Si;,  in  which  the  working 
details  of  his  invention  are  set  out.  Secondly,  Treatise,  1TJ57, 
puldished  by  the  Patent  Ofliee,  entitled  "A  Description  and 
Draught  of  a  >iew  Invented  Machine^''  6lc.,  in  which  it  states: 
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**  \Vli('ira>  our  triislv  and  wri  1-Ik'1u\ rd  Jmiatliaii  IIiilI>  liaili.  1». 
l>is  jtelition,  liunii>ly  n'[nvseiiU'(i  uiilo  our  most  ilearlv  U-loxt-d 
Consort,  the  (,)ueL'ii,  ;^niar(liaii  of  the  Kiii^^lom,  \f.,  lliat  In*  lialli. 
with  much  hihor  ami  study,  and  at  a  «j^reat  e\]M'ii>t',  jnxciiiod  aiid 
formed  a  machine  for  carry ini,'  ships  and  vcs>els  out  of  or  into 
any  harl)or.  c^c,  of  which  macJiine  the  |)etitioner  hath  made 
oath  thai  he  is  the  sole  inventor/'  In  this  **  Treatise  "  he  (juote> 
possible  ohjections  that  mi<^ht  he  raised,  and  answers  them  in 
detail,  and  his  concluding  para*xra})h  is  as  follows:  "  Thus  1  iiave 
endeaxored  to  i^ive  a  clear  and  satisfactory  account  of  my  new 
invented  machine  for  carrying''  vessels,  SiQ.,  and  I  doubt  not,  but 
whoever  shall  give  himself  the  trouble  to  peruse  this  essay, 
will  be  so  candid  as  to  excuse  or  overlook  any  imperfections  in 
the  diction  or  manner  of  writinir.  considering  the  hand  it  conies 
from.  If  what  I  have  inuigined  may  only  a])|>ear  as  ])lain  t(» 
others  as  it  has  done  to  nic,  viz.:  That  the  scheme  I  now  otTer 
is  practicable,  and  if  eiu ouiaged,  will  be  useful."  The  diagram 
or  ''draught"  which  appears  in  this  treatise  shows  the  boat 
wliicli  he  had  invented  "  and  formed  "  as  a  stern-wheeler, 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Wm.  Symington's  (Itnrlotff 
VundaM.  produced  fiftv-two  vears  later,  was  also  a  stern-wheeler. 

It  has  further  been  ascertained  tlial  the  idea  of  applying  the 
fiteam-engine  to  vessels  had  occurred  to  several  j>orsons  in  otiier 
parts  of  the  globe.  In  Fra,nce,  the  Abbe  Arnal  and  the  Marquis 
de  JonfTroy  had  made  ex])crimcnts  to  show  its  practicability  in 
1781.  Two  years  later  John  Fitc-b  tried  a  species  ol  steamboat 
on  the  Delaware  River  in  America,  propelling  the  vessel  by  pad- 
dles. Benjamin  Franklin  was  disi)osed  to  encourage  the  plan, 
and  a  countryman  of  his,  named  Kumsey,  endeavored  to  work  it 
out,  but  by  means  of  a  vertiral  pump  in  the  middle  of  the  vessel, 
whereb}*  the  water  was  to  be  drawn  in  at  the  bow  and  expelled 
at  the  stern,  through  a  horizontal  trunk  in  her  bottom.  It  was 
indeed  natural  that  a  motive-power  so  obvious  should  be  thought 
of  with  regard  to  vessels  by  many  of  that  class  of  ])ersons  who 
delight  in  devising  new  ways  and  means  for  all  familiar  things. 

But  at  the  time  when  Messrs.  Miller  and  Taylor  began  their 
experiments,  the  few  previous  efforts  which  had  actually  been 
made  were  lost  sight  of  in  utter  failure,  and  certainly  were 
unknown  to  those  gentlemen.  They  amused  themselves  with 
their  steam-driven  pleasure-boat  for  a  few  days,  and  then  Mr. 
Miller  had  the  engine  taken  out  and  deposited  in  his  house  as 
a  curiosity.  The  winter  was  coming  on,  and  no  further  steps 
could  be  taken  immediately;  but  early  next  summer  he  resolved 
to  try  an  experiment  on  a  larger  scale.  A  double-vessel  belong- 
ing to  him^  60  feet  long,  was  taken  from  I^eith  to  Carron,  and 
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there  fiited  up,  under  SynjingtonV  cnri',  witli  an  cn^^^ine  (IS-incli 
cvliiulers),  and  on  ( 'liristinas-day  l^M),  this  vessel  was  pro- 
pelled by  steam  on  the  I^)rth  and  Clyde  Canal,  at  the  rate  of 
seven  nnlcs  an  hour,  in  the  preseiiee  uf  a  vast  multitude  of 
spectators, 

Mr.  Miller,  unfortunately,  had  hecome  disgusted  with 
Symington,  and  was  further  vexed  by  the  unexpectedly  large 
outlay  he  liad  incurred  at  Carron,  as  well  as  hy  a  certain  niis- 
calcuhition  which  resulted  in  making  the  machinery  too  heavy 
for  so  slight  a  vessel.  He  therefore  paused.  It  had  been  his 
wish  to  try  a  third  experiment  with  a  vessel  in  which  he  should 
venture  out  into  the  ocean,  and  attempt  a  jmssage  from  T^eith 
to  London;  hut  in  the  new  state  of  his  feelings  thi<  was  not 
to  be  further  thouj^ht  of.  Hv  and  bv  his  estate  called  for  a 
large  share  of  his  attention  and  means.  A  delusive  article  of 
culture,  called  Jiorin-grass,  began  alino>l  exclusively  to  occuj>y 
liis  mind.  He  lost  sight  of  the  wonderful  ])<»\\»  r  which  he  had 
called  into  being,  and  which  was  destined,  in  other  hands,  to 
I>erform  so  im]K)rtant  a  part  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Taylor,  being  without  patrimony,  and  j)roj>erly  a  scholar, 
not  a  medianician,  was  unable  to  do  anything  more  with  steam- 
navigjii inn.  Symington  was  the  only  jierson  c-oncerned  in  the 
first  ex})eriments  who  persevered.  His  doing  so  is  creditable  to 
him,  but  the  manner  in  which  he  did  il  cainioL  be  so  considered; 
for,  without  anv  comnninication  with  ^lessrs.  Miller  and  Tavlor, 
the  true  inventors,  he  took  out  a  |)atent  for  the  construction  of 
steamboats  in  1801.  Through  the  interest  of  Lord  Dundas,  he 
was  enabled,  in  180."{.  to  fit  up  a  new  steamboat  for  the  Forth 
and  rivde  Canal  Compaiiy ;  and  tliis  vessel,  ych^jit  the  (liarJoffe 
Dundfis.  was  tried  in  towing  a  couple  of  vessels  upon  the  canal 
M'itii  entire  success,  excef)ting  in  one  i-espect,  that  the  agitation 
of  tlu^  water  bv  the  paddles  was  found  to  wash  df)\vn  the  banks 
in  an  alarming  manner.  I'^or  that  reason,  the  Canal  Company 
resolved  to  give  up  the  ])roject,  jind  the  vessel  was  therefore 
laid  aside.  It  lay  on  the  bank  at  />ocA-  Sl.rlcni  for  many  years, 
generally  looked  on,  of  cours(\  as  a  monument  of  misdirected 
ingenuity.  I)Ut,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  did  not  lie  there 
altogether  in  vain.  ^feantime,  Symington  was  for  awhile 
amused  with  hopes  of  inducing  the  Duke  of  Bridgewalcr  to  take 
up  the  ])roje(  t,  and  work  it  out  u])on  his  canals  in  j  jigland  ; 
and  the  duke  had  actually  given  an  order  to  have  the  experiment 
tried,  when,  unfortunately,  liis  death  closed  that  prospect.  Here 
Symington  vanishes  likewise  from  the  active  part  of  the  history. 
The  project  of  1787-8  has  left  no  memorial  of  itself  but  the 
rotting  vessel  at  Lock  Sixteen, 
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The  ex])eriments  at  C'arroii  in  IT^^D  had  been  witiies.^ed  bv  a 
V(hiii;lj:  liiii'i  named  llenrv  lU'll,  a  working;  mason  originally,  and 
later  it  would  ai)[)ear,  an  humble  kind  of  enj^niieer  at  (Jlasgow; — 
a  busy-brained,  inventive,  but  utterly  illiterate  man.  Bell  nev^r 
lost  sight  of  the  idea,  and  when  Symington  eeased  cxperiineniing 
in  ISOli,  he  might  be  sai<l  to  have  taken  up  the  projeet.  At  th«' 
same  time  an  ingenious  Ameriean  eomes  into  tlie  lield.  li*<)i»eri 
Fulton,  of  New  York  (17G5-1815),  originally  an  artist,  but  an 
amateur  meelianician  of  great  ingenuity,  a  man,  moreover,  of 
extraordinary  energy  and  courage,  had  thought  of  steam  a- 
a  motive-])ower  for  vessels  so  early  as  1TI):J.  A  countryman  of 
his,  Chancellor  Livingston,  had  also  entertained  the  idea,  and 
in  1798  had  obtained  from  the  legislature  of  New  York  State 
an  act  vesting  in  him  the  exclusive  right  of  navigating  vessels 
with  steam  in  tlmt  territory,  notwithstanding  an  opposition  on 
the  ground  of  its  being  "  an  idle  and  whimsieal  project,  un- 
worthy of  ]egislati^(•  attention."  It  appears  that  the  scheme  wa> 
"a  standing  sul)jc(t  of  ridicule  in  that  assembly,  and  whenever 
there  was  a  disposition  in  any  of  the  younger  members  to  in«hili:e 
in  a  little  levity,  they  would  call  up  the  steamboat  bill,  thai  they 
might  divert  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  })rojeet  and  its 
advocates."  'i'lu!  ])ractical  objections  of  sober-minded  men  were, 
that  the  machinery  would  be  t(»o  weighty  for  the  vessel,  require 
too  much  space,  cause  strains,  be  expensive,  and  l)e  attended  witli 
great  irregularity  of  motion.  Nothing  came  of  Livingston's 
privilege,  his  first  vessel  ])roving  a  failure.  But  not  long  after, 
Fulton,  in  connection  with  TJvingston,  took  u])  the  apparently 
hopeless  project.  Travelling  into  Scotland,  he,  in  company  with 
Henry  Bell,  visited  the  unfortunate  (luirhiie  Dundas ;  and  Bell 
communicated  to  Fulton  drawings  of  the  requisite  machinery, 
which  he  obtained  partly  Irum  Mr.  Miller  and  partly  from 
Symington. 

While  ^liller,  Taylor,  and  Symington,  then,  were  all  out  of 
the  field,  and  the  general  public  looked  with  contempt  on  the 
project  as  one  only  fit  to  be  an  ign\^  fnfuus  for  dreaming  specu- 
lators, this  enei^etic  American  pushedi  on  his  experiments,  always 
approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  success.  At  length,  having 
erected  a  vessel  called  the  CJennonf,  at  New  York,  he  was  ready, 
in  the  atitumn  of  1807,  to  nialo-  a  full  trial  of  steam-navigation 
on  the  Hudson  Kiver.  It  sailed  110  miles  against  a  light  wind 
in  twenty-four  hours.  "  Nothing  could  exceed  the  surprise  and 
admiration  of  all  who  witnessed  the  experiment.  The  minds  of 
the  most  incredulous  were  changed  in  a  few  minutes.  Before 
the  boat  had  made  the  progress  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  th« 
greatest  unbeliever  must  have  been  converted.   The  man  whof 
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while  he  looked  on  the  oxponsive  machine,  thanked  his  stars 
that  he  had  more  wisduni  than  to  waste  his  money  on  such  idle 
schemes,  changed  the  expression  of  his  features  as  the  boat  moved 
from  the  wharf  and  gained  her  speed  ;  h\<  eomplaeent  smile  grad- 
ually stilfened  into  an  expression  of  wonder.  The  jeers  of  the 
ignorant,  wlio  had  neitlier  sense  nor  feeling  enough  to  suppress 
their  contemptuous  ridii  iih'  and  rude  jokes,  were  silenced  for  a 
moment  by  a  vulgar  astonishment,  which  deprived  them  of  the 
j)ower  of  utterance,  til!  the  triumph  of  genius  extorted  from  the 
increduhtus  multitude  which  crowded  the  shores,  shouts  and 
acclamations  of  congratulation  and  applause/' — Coldex,  Life  of 
Fulton. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  Clcrnuml  ])lied  between 
Albany  and  New  York  as  a  passenger  boat.  She  was  the  first 
that  r;in  for  practical  pur|)oses  and  j)roved  of  value.  The  outside 
hearing  of  the  paddle-wheel  shaft  and  the  guard  were  invented  by 
Fulton.  The  l)oat  mav  be  considered  to  have  been  about  the 
sixteenth  steamboat;  nevertheless  the  popular  verdict  is  a  just 
and  righteous  one.  To  Fulton  much  more  than  to  any  other 
one  man  is  due  the  credit  for  the  introduction  of  steam  navi- 
gation. His  enterprise  opened  the  way,  and  he  was  the  first 
to  apportion  the  strength  and  sizes  of  parts  to  the  respective 
strains  and  duties. 

Meanwhile  Henry  Bell,  in  1813,  built  the  Comet,  of  30  tons, 
with  side  paddle-wheels,  which  plied  between  Glasgow  and  Green- 
ock on  the  Clyde,  and  the  next  year  around  the  coasts  of  the 
British  Isles.  He  was  practically  the  father  of  steam  navi- 
gation in  Britain.  It  can  never  fail  to  be  a  wonder  that  a  man 
who  was  capable  of  achieving  this  high  place  in  the  history  of  his 
country  possessed  so  little  education  that  he  could  not  write  an 
intelligible  letter,  and  could  not  spell  his  own  name,  for  he 
uniformly  signed  himself  "  Henery  Bell.*' 

Since  Rleriot's  successful  crossing,  in  1^12,  of  the  English 
Channel  (7./'.)  fro?n  I'lance,  s})eculation  has  been  rife  as  to 
what  would  have  haiipened  in  the  summer  of  1S()5  if  Napoleon  I 
had  possessed  a  fleet  of  aeroplanes  in  lieu  of  tliat  fleet  of  sailing 
vessels  which  had  to  wait  at  Boulogne  for  tlu'  favoring  wind  that 
never  came.  Only  a  few  people  remember  lhat  Napoleon  had 
failed  to  realize  the  ])ossibililies  of  a  less  anachronistic  invention 
which  might  have  enabled  him  to  defy  all  the  powers  of  the  air. 
In  171)7  Kobert  Fulton  ha<l  given  him  the  necessary  opportunity. 
It  was  in  December  of  thai  vear  that  tlie  American  inventor 
experimented  on  the  Seine  with  a  boat  for  steam  navigation. 
Napoleon  turned  the  matter  over  to  a  committee  ol  scientists. 
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wiio  leariieilly  decided  that  Fulton*8  scheme  was  impracticable 
and  so  reported  to  the  Government. 

TIioH'  ha<l  l»oen,  it  is  true,  French  experiments  prior  to 
Fulton's  efforts  to  interest  the  Government  at  Paris,  but  thej 
■\vero  not  of  as  advanced  a  character  a^^  the  American's.  It  is  con- 
t»eivaljie,  indeed  it  is  probable,  that  if  Napoleon  ha<l  given  the 
matter  his  personal  attention  with  a  favorable  inclination,  the 
steamboat  would  have  been  developed  under  his  patronage  instead 
of  in  the  United  States,  and  history  might  have  been  Mritten 
differently.  But  Napoleon  was  not  a  scientific  man.  lie  liad 
no  genius  for  the  mechanical  arts  and  no  concept  of  machinery 
outside  of  the  implements  of  taking  life.  He  could  devise  ways 
and  means  of  circumventing  an  enemy,  could  plan  campaigns 
with  masterly  prescience,  but  he  was  not  of  a  temperament  to 
perceive  such  an  epoc  h-making  proposition  as  Fulton's. 

There  is  a  pathetic  sequel  to  this  episode.  When  the 
BelleropJion  was  sailing,  in  1815,  to  convey  the  conquered  em- 
peror to  his  final  place  of  exile  in  St.  Helena,  a  strange  barge, 
puffing  clouds  of  smoke,  was  desc  l  ied  on  the  horizon. 

"What  is  that?"  asked  Napoleon. 

"A  steanil)oat/'  was  the  reply,  **the  invention  of  an  Ameri- 
can named  Fulton." 

The  empcroi  made  no  answer,  but  his  face  fell,  and  he 
stared  long  and  tiioughtfully  at  the  novel  self -propeller  as  it 

steamed  awav  out  of  sijxht. 

Steel,  as  a  material  for  ship-building  was  introduced  under 
modern  conditions  of  manufacture  during  the  years  1870—187  "'. 
As  in  the  rnsc  of  iimi.  Iinwever,  there  had  been  pioneers  at  odd 
periods.  The  Koinlon  Times  (in  l!)n(;)  gave  to  the  steamer 
Atniir,  built  in  ]S(»4  by  Samuelson  of  Hull,  the  credit  of  being* 
the  first  steel  ship.  Straightway  it  received  from  J.  F.  I^con 
a  letter  in  which  he  stated  that  a  steel  paddle  steamer.  Ma 
Robert,  was  built  at  Uirkenhead  in  1857  for  the  Livingstone 
expedition,  and  that  he  has  always  been  under  the  impression 
that  this  was  the  first  siocl  ship.  Furthermore,  Mr.  I^con  says: 
*•  As  far  back  as  1853  Mr.  Howell  called  the  attention  of  ship- 
builders and  ei)giii(MM-s  to  the  value  of  mild  cast  steel  for  ship- 
building and  kindred  purposes,  and  in  1855  introduced  it  as 
HowelTs  homogeneous  metal.  This  was,  Mr.  Howell  stated, 
the  origin  of  the  successful  appliratltm  of  steel  for  ships* 
boilers,  tubes,  ikv.,  and  the  use  of  this  metal  in  the  hull  and 
boilers  of  the  Uohcrt  was  the  first  instance  of  the  appli- 
cation of  steel  for  ship-building.  Moreover,  it  was  also  the 
lir-t  instance  of  the  use  for  ship-building  of  what  is  now 
called  high-tensile  steel,  the  strength  in  tension  of  this  steel 
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being  about  thirty-six  tons  a  square  inch^  with  a  limit  of  elasticity 
of  about  twenty-three  tons ! " 

Stencil.  Stencilling  is  a  process  of  printing  letters  or 
designs  by  means  of  patterns  cut  in  thin  plates  of  metal  or  paste- 
board. These  plates  are  laid  on  the  surface  intended  to  receive 
the  pattern.  The  color  is  rubbed  into  the  cut  space  with  a  brush, 
the  plate  preventing  any  contact  of  the  color  with  the  surface 
except  on  the  space  cut  out  This  invention  can  be  traced  back 
at  least  as  far  as  the  time  of  Theodoric,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths. 
That  monarch,  being  so  illiterate  that  he  could  not  write  even 
the  initials  of  his  name,  was  provided  with  a  plate  of  gold 
through  which  the  letters  Theod.  were  cut.  When  his  signature 
was  required  the  stencil  was  laid  on  the  paper  and  he  traced  the 
letters  with  a  quill. 

The  Byzantine  historian  Procopius  (circa  a.d.  527)  relates 
a  similar  story  of  his  master  the  Emperor  Justinian.  Procopius 
records  that  the  emperor,  unable  to  write  his  name,  had  a  thin 
smooth  piece  of  board  perforated  with  holes  in  the  form  of  the 
letters  JUST,  which,  when  laid  on  his  paper,  served  to  direct 
the  point  of  his  pen,  his  hand  being  guided  by  another.  The 
device  was  either  borrowed  or  independently  hit  upon  by  the 
first  makers  of  playing  cards,  who  used  plates  of  copper  or 
pewter,  with  slits  on  them  according  to  the  required  pattern,  for 
defining  the  spaces  to  be  colored.  This  account  of  the  antiquity 
of  stencil-work  is  to  be  found  in  the  fortieth  volume  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions. 

Stick-in-the  Mud.  A  colloquial  expression  common  to  both 
England  and  America,  and  applied  to  a  dullard  or  slow  coach,  a 
person  who  has  never  made  any  progress  in  education  or  business 
or  in  life  generally.  An  early  example  of  the  use  of  the  term  in 
literature  occurs  in  ''Tom  Brown  at  Oxford"  by  Thomas 
Hughes.  An  earlier  instance  from  a  non-literary  source  is  cited 
by  a  contributor  to  Notes  and  Queries  (11,  iii,  106)  as  from 
The  General  Evening  Post  of  November  15-17,  1732:  ''George 
Sutton  was  yesterday  before  Justice  De  Veil  on  suspicion  of  rob- 
bing Colonel  Des  Homain's  House  at  Paddington. '  The  Colonel 
was  in  the  Boom  with  the  Justice,  and  no  sooner  had  Sutton 
entered  the  Boom  but  the  Colonel  said,  that  is  the  Man  that  first 
came  and  seized  me  with  his  drawn  Sword  in  his  Hand.  The 
Justice  committed  him  to  Newgate.  At  the  same  time  James 
Baker  was  before  Justice  de  Veil  for  the  same  Fact.  The 
Colonel  could  not  swear  to  him,  but  the  Justice  committed  him 
to  the  same  })1aee  with  Sutton,  (icorgc  Fluster,  alias  Stick-in- 
the-Mud,  has  made  himself  an  Evidence,  and  impeached  the 
above  two  Persons/*   It  is  suggested  that  the  term  **stick'' 
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applied  to  an  actor  dcficieDt  in  histrionic  talent  may  be  an 
abbreviation  of  the  longer  phrase.  A  famous  jest  of  Sir  William 
S.  Gi'birt  mav  l)c  recalled  in  this  connection.  In  allusion  to  a 
certain  dramatic  club  the  playwright  said,  '^I  wouldn't  call  it  a 
dul),  l)iit  a  collection  of  fticks/' 

Stock  in  Eisen.  A  famous  landmark  in  Vienna,  standing 
within  the  old  horse-market,  a  stone's  throw  from  the  cathedral. 
It  is  nothing  more  than  the  stump  of  a  venerable  tree, — said 
to  mark  the  ancient  limits  of  the  Wienerwald, — and  is  clasped 
around  with  a  padlocked  iron  band,  and  sheeted  with  iron  in 
the  shape  of  nails  driven  in  by  the  apprentices  to  the  locksmith'> 
trade  before  they  set  out  on  their  probationary  wanderings. 

Tradition  tells  this  story  of  its  origin:  Erhard  Marbacher, 
the  most  famous  locksmith  of  Vienna,  had  taken  a  certain  Marti  a 
Mux  as  an  apprentice  out  of  charity.  Martin  was  very  much  of 
a  mauvais  sujet,  so  the  worthy  Master  Marbacher  was  exception- 
ally  severe  with  him.  One  evening  Marbacher  sent  the  lad  on  a 
message  beyond  the  walls,  with  strict  injunctions  to  be  back 
before  the  gates  closed.  Martin  loitered  till  he  was  belated  and 
locked  out  In  sore  distress  he  tried  to  soften  the  inexorable 
gate-wards,  but  all  in  vain.  Then  in  the  moment  of  his  despair 
a  stranger  appeared  at  his  elbow  and  offered  to  help  him.  He 
gave  his  prolege  a  handful  of  gold  by  way  of  earnest,  and  gradu- 
ally increased  his  offers  of  future  patronage.  Martin,  being 
shrewd  enough,  naturally  suspected  the  motives  of  the  benevolent 
stranger,  who  moreover  had  all  the  attributes  both  in  dress  and 
costume  that  distinguished  the  Mephistopheles  of  the  middle 
Ages.  By  way  of  some  small  return  lor  his  generous  promises, 
the  stranger  negligently  suggested  that  Martin  should  sign  away 
his  soul ;  but,  though  Martin  was  dazzled  and  tempted,  he  would 
not  consent  without  bargaining.  According  to  their  final  terms, 
the  tempter  stipulated  to  place  tlie  apprentice  at  the  head  of  hi*t 
trade  and  instruct  him  in  all  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 
On  the  other  hand,  Martin  bequeathed  him  his  soul,  providing 
that  he  failed  on  a  single  occasion  to  attend  the  Sunday  Mass. 
Next  day  Martin's  new  acquaintance  presented  himself  as  a 
gentleman  of  the  Court  to  Marbacher  in  his  workshop.  He  came 
to  order  an  iron  cir(*let,  to  be  secured  by  a  padlock  that  no  mor- 
tal strength  could  force.  It  was  a  diflicult  commission  at  best, 
and  had  to  be  executed  so  quickly  that  Marbacher  hesitated,  and 
finally  declined.  Then  the  visitor  made  an  appeal  to  the  appren- 
tices. Martin,  the  youngest  of  them,  venturously  undertook  the 
task,  and  received  the  inspiration  that  enabled  him  to  execute 
it  in  a  dream.  His  masterpiece  met  tlie  full  approval  of  the 
mysterious  customer,  who  clasped  and  locked  it  round  the  stem 
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of  tlie  oUl  tree  iu  the  ]iorse-inarket.  The  successful  artisan  went 
on  his  trade  wanderings,  and  worked,  anion;?  other  tasks,  under 
Master  \'eit  at  the  great  tomb  of  iSt  Sebald  in  Nuremberg. 
He  chanced  to  come  back  to  liis  native  city  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  nuniicipality  jvore  offering  munificent  rewards  to  the 
man  who  should  open  the  Jock  that  he  had  forged.  He  succeeded 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  was  acknowledged  as  the  chief  of  hifl 
calling.  He  attained  to  increasing  wealth  and  consideration, 
taking  care  never  to  miss  a  mass,  until  one  unlucky  Sunday, 
when  his  vicious  ol<l  habits  got  the  better  of  him,  and  he  carried 
the  Saturday  night  into  Sunday  morning  over  a  long  game  of 
cards.  Then  lie  made  a  rush  for  the  church,  but  it  was  too  laic 
The  officiating  priest  was  already  at  the  '  lla  mutsa  est;"  and 
lo!  the  other  party  to  the  fatal  bargain  was  there  to  receive  him 
with  triumphant  sneers  and  a  demoniacal  scowl  of  congratula- 
tion. Martin  fell  down  senseless,  and  expired  on  the  spot,  his 
breath  escaping  from  the  body  in  a  puff  of  black  smoke.  When 
they  carried  the  corpse  to  his  mother's,  the  skin  had  changed  to 
the  hue  of  the  Ethiopian's;  and  although  he  was  honorably 
buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  cathedral,  there  could  be  no  question 
88  to  the  fate  of  his  soul. 

Stocking-loom.  The  fttory  of  the  invention  of  the  stock- 
ing-loom has  been  variously  told.  A  very  barren  account  appears 
in  Thornton's  Nottinghamshire,"  as  follows:  '^At  Culonton 
was  bom  William  Lee,  Master  of  Arts  in  Cambridge,  and  heir 
to  a  pretty  freehold  there,  who,  seeing  a  woman  knit,  invented  a 
loom  to  knit."  This  skeleton  of  fact  has  been  padded  out  into 
a  pretty  romance.  One  historian,  who  makes  Lee  an  Oxford 
student,  says  he  was  courting  a  young  huly  who  paid  more  atten- 
tion to  her  knitting  than  to  her  lovers  wooing.  So,  as  he 
watched  her  deftly  moving  fingers,  the  idea  came  to  him  of  a 
mechanical  invention  which  should  (lupersede  this  knitting  busi- 
ness altogether  and  leave  his  mistress  no  excuse  for  inattention. 
Another  historian  suggests  the  application  to  Mr.  William  Lee's 
inventive  powers  of  a  more  potent  stimulus  than  even  the  desi  r  > 
to  get  full  possession  of  his  sweetheart^s  attention.  Here  he  i 
already  married  to  the  young  lad3%  and  Lee  has  been  turned  oi: 
of  the  university  for  contracting  a  matrimonial  engagemen 
while  still  an  undergraduate.  They  are  left  entirely  destitute. 
The  young  wife  turns  her  knitting  to  account  and  knits  stockings 
for  the  joint  support  of  herself  and  her  husband.  Then  it  is 
that  Lee,  watching  the  movements  by  which  the  stockings  are 
evolved,  gets  the  first  idea  of  the  machine  subsequently  brought 
to  perfection. 

Strassburg  Clock.    The  most  famous  of  all  median ieal 
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and  a»ilronomlcal  docks.  It  has  been  rec*uiistru(  teil  iwic^  siiu-« 
it  wa8  first  put  up  in  l.'i.j'.*.  Legend  gives  its  origin  thus:  The 
Chapter  of  Strassburg^  determined  to  obtain  a  <  hn  k  whieli  wouhl 
be  wortliy  of  the  magnificent  cathedral  which  had  l)een  fini>hed 
in  1176,  issued  and  circulated  all  over  Europe  letters  inviting 
mechanics  and  inventors  to  compete  for  the  propo^^ed  work. 
Only  one  man  responded;  his  services  were  accepted,  and  in 
13.V^  the  clock  was  finished. 

The  chapter  was  convoked  to  witness  the  first  movements  of 
this  wonderful  macliine.  Imm(>(]iately  upon  the  striking  of  the 
liour,  a  cock,  perched  on  a  lofiy  turret^  (Iapi)ed  his  wing?,  and 
by  his  voice  denoted  the  fall  of  the  prince  of  the  apostles.  Each 
of  the  chosen  twelve  presented  himself  as  a  representative  of 
one  hour,  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  himself,  the  sun,  the  plane'tarj 
bodies,  the  months,  the  seasons,  the  different  parts  of  tlic  day, 
the  days  of  the  week,  the  days  of  the  month,  the  age  of  the  world, 
the  year  of  the  Lord,  all  were  symbolized  with  wondrous  inge- 
nuity. The  chapter  were  astonished.  Upon  retiring  to  delib- 
erate concerning  the  reward  which  should  be  bestowed  upon 
the  cunning  workman,  the  priests  bethought  them  that  thej 
might  yet  be  shorn  of  their  glory;  he  who  had  made  one  might 
create  its  fellow — other  cities  might  boast  of  clocks  as  wondeHul 
as  that  of  Strassburg.  So  they  came  to  a  horrible  resolution — 
they  would  put  out  his  eyes,  and  thus  deprive  him  of  the  means 
of  accomplishing  any  further  work.  When  the  blinded  artist 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  his  punishment,  he  cried 
out,  ''The  work  is  not  completely  finished  — there  is  yet  one 
great  omission;  lead  me  to  the  place  that  I  may  perfect  my 
work."  They  led  the  man  to  his  mechanical  triumph.  At  one 
fell  blow  he  dashed  the  whole  contrivance  to  pieces.  And  no 
man  was  found  who  could  reconstruct  that  dock  in  its  entirety. 
The  revenge  of  the  mechanist  was  complete. 

Such  is  the  l^nd  of  the  first  astronomical  clock  at  Strass- 
burg. In  1550  an  entirely  new  clock  was  constructed  for  the 
cathedral,  manufactured  by  the  most  celebrated  mathematicians 
of  that  period.  The  death  of  one  of  these  men,  however,  inter- 
rupted their  labor,  and  the  work  was  left  incomplete.  Its  com- 
pletion was  afterward  intrusted  to  Conrad  Ranchfuss,  a  mathe- 
matical professor  at  Strassburg — better  known  by  his  Greek 
name  Pas}7>odius.  Under  his  direction  the  work  was  finished 
on  the  28th  of  June,  1574. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  found  that  the  <  l(»,  k 
required  reconstruction,  and  the  work  was  entrusted  to  t  harlo- 
Schwilgue.  It  was  on  the  24th  of  Juno,  1838,  that  M. 
Schwilgue  actually  commenced  the  clock  that  we  now  know,  eora- 
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pleting  it  on  the  2d  of  October,  1842.  He  retained  or  restored 
only  a  few  of  the  original  movement^  most  of  the  present 
mechanism  being  of  his  own  design. 

Upon  tlie  face  of  the  dock,  on  the  outside  of  the  church,  are 
indicated  the  hours  and  their  subdivisions,  and  the  days  of  the 
week,  with  the  signs  of  the  planets  corresponding  to  the  season. 
These  indications  are  repeated  upon  an  inner  dial,  and  are  con- 
nected with  another  much  smaller,  which  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  calendar  of  the  months  and  the  holy  days  of  feast  and  fast. 
United  with  all  this  are  some  very  interesting  automata,  repre- 
senting the  four  ages  of  life.  Thus,  in  the  division  of  the  twelve 
hours,  infancy  watches  over  the  first  three,  childhood  the  second, 
manhood  the  third,  old  age  the  fourth.  Death  strikes  the  hours. 
The  whole  of  the  mechanical  contrivance,  although  extremely 
complicated,  exhibits  the  greatest  precision. 

At  noon,  the  sounding  of  the  bell  is  succeeded  by  a  procession 
of  the  twelve  apostles,  who  salute  a  figure  of  the  Saviour  which 
is  placed  upon  a  pedestal  in  close  proximity.  At  the  same  time 
a  cock  perched  upon  the  tower  claps  his  wings  and  sounds  a 
song  of  victory.  The  days  of  the  week  are  indicated  by  the 
deities  of  heathen  mythology, — Sunday  by  Apollo,  Monday  by 
Diana,  Tuesday  by  Mars,  &c.  The  portrait  upon  the  base  of  the 
left  tower  is  that  of  Copernicus. 

Street  Lights.  Whether  the  ancients  lighted  their  cities 
at  night  is  still  disputed  by  historians.  It  seems  probable,  how- 
ever, that  Home,  except  in  the  rare  intervals  of  festive  illumina- 
tions, was  left  In  darkness.  The  citizens,  when  they  went  out  at 
night,  carried  lanterns  or  torches,  or  else  wandered,  in  moonless 
nights,  exposed  to  robbers  and  stumbling  over  obstacles.  Antioch, 
in  the  fourth  century  the  splendid  capital  of  the  East,  seems 
to  have  set  the  example  of  suspending  lamps  through  its  princi- 
pal streets  or  around  its  public  buildings.  Constantine  ordered 
Constantinople  to  be  illuminated  on  every  Easter-eve  witii  lamps 
and  wax  candles.  All  Egypt  was  lighted  up  with  tapers  floating 
on  vessels  of  oil  at  the  feast  of  Isis;  and  Home  received  Cicero, 
after  the  flight  of  Catiline,  with  a  display  of  lanterns  and  torches. 
Yet  the  practice  of  lighting  up  a  whole  city  at  night  seems,  in 
fact,  a  modem  invention. 

Paris  and  London  dispute  the  priority  in  this  matter.  Ix)n- 
don  claims  to  have  lighted  its  streets  with  lanterns  as  early  as 
3414;  but  the  tradition  is  doubtful,  and  the  custom,  if  it  wn^ 
ever  established,  endured  but  for  a  short  perio<l.  At  the  opening 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  streets  of  Paris  were  often 
info«t(Hl  with  robbers  and  incendiaries,  the  iiilirtbitants  were 
ordered  to  keep  lights  burning,  after  nine  in  the  evening,  before 
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the  windows  of  their  houses;  in  1558  vases  filled  with  pitch  and 
other  ronibii^tjble  matter  were  kept  blazing  at  distant  intervals 
through  the  streets.  A  short  time  afterward  lanterns  were  pro- 
vided at  \\iv  ])ubli('  cost.  Thev  were  at  first  only  employed  during 
the  winter  niontlis.  but  were  soon  kept  eonstantly  burning.  Re- 
verberating lamps  were  next  invented,  and  were  usually  sur- 
rounded bv  throniifs  of  curious  J'arisians. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XI  \'  one  of  the  most  magnificent  spec- 
tacles was  supposed  to  be  the  general  lighting  of  the  streets  of 
I'aris.  The  world  was  invited  to  witness  the  novel  s<M?ne.  Yet 
the  lights  of  the  great  city  consisted  only  of  dim  lanterns  and 
torches,  dispersed  at  distant  intervals,  and,  compared  with  the 
bright  glare  of  modern  gas,  would  have  seemed  only  a  du>ky 
gloom.  In  1TT7,  the  road  between  Paris  and  VersaiHcs,  for 
nearly  nine  miles  in  length,  was  lighted  ;  and  in  the  ])resent  cen- 
tury the  French  metropolis  has  stead ilv  im]>roved  its  street 
lanjj)s,  until  the  introduction  of  gas  made  the  streets  of  Paris 
as  brilliant  by  night  as  by  day. 

^Meanwhile  in  London,  so  far  baik  as  the  citizens  were 

ordered  to  place  lanijts  in  front  of  their  houses  every  nighl 
during  the  winter;  but  as  late  as  173(5  the  rule  was  imperfectiv 
obeyed.  IJobbcrs  tilled  its  narrow  streets,  and  life  and  prc)perty 
were  never  secure  in  the  darkness.  Class  lami)s  were  next  in- 
troduced, at  the  public  c\j)cn-c;  their  number  was  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  towards  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
citizens  of  London  were  accustomed  to  boast  of  their  magnificent 
system  of  street  light-,  which  far  surj)as«ed  that  of  Paris.  The 
roads  runninir  from  the  citv  for  seven  or  eight  miles  were  line«i 
with  crystal  lamps.  At  the  crossing  of  several  of  them  the  etTe<-t 
was  thought  magnifh  ent  ;  and  what  would  now  be  a  dim  and 
dismal  array  of  smoking  lam]>s  seemed  then  one  of  the  wonders 
of  tlie  time.  Xovelists  and  poets  celebrated  the  nighilv  illumina- 
tion of  the  overgrown  capital.  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  other  Euro- 
pean cities  followed  the  example  of  Paris  or  London,  and  Xew 
York  and  Phi^idclpliia  carlv  ndopt(d  the  custom.  IJonie.  al  mo. 
still  clinging  to  the  usages  of  the  ^liddle  Ages,  refuse*!  to  light 
its  streets:  the  popes  steadily  opposed  the  heretical  iuvention, 
and  ])referred  darkness  to  light. 

At  length  came  a  wonderful  advance.  For  three  centuries 
civilization  had  prided  itself  upon  its  lam])s  or  lanterns;  it  was 
now  to  shine  in  novel  brillinncy.  The  Chinese,  who  st^m  to  have 
orinrinated  without  perfecting  most  modern  inventions,  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  sink  tubes  into  beds  of  coal,  and  carrv  its 
natural  gas  into  their  hou«e«,  and  even  their  streets,  for  the 
purposes  of  illumination.    'J'Uey  also  used  it  for  maoufactures 
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and  cooking.  But  thoy  had  never  disfoverod  tlie  art  of  making 
pis  (q.v.).  In  lTi)2  Mr.  William  ^fiirdodi  first  used  ^?as  f(»r 
lighting  his  dHiccs  and  house  hi  Kedruth,  Cornwall.  The  Bir- 
mingham manufacturers  at  once  adopted  the  invention.  The 
unparalleled  splendor  of  the  light  at  once  attracted  public 
attention.  The  peace  of  180*?,  transitorv  a  sudden  illumina- 
tion, was  celebrated  by  the  lighting  of  the  factory  of  Watt  and 
Boulton,  at  Birmingham,  with  a  flame  that  seemed  to  rival  the 
brightness  of  the  stnrs.  The  invention  spread  over  the  world. 
London,  asliamed  of  its  once  boasted  array  of  endless  lamps, 
now  glittered  with  hiiiidrods  of  miles  of  gas-li<?ht8.  Paris  again 
called  the  whole  world  to  witness  its  tasteful  illumination.  The 
cities  of  the  New  World  lighted  up  every  comer  of  their  busy 
streets.   Eveli  Rome  yielded  to  the  useful  invention. 

Subway  in  New  York.  Every  now  and  then  some  writer 
of  special  articles  on  Old  Xcw  York  discovers  that  there  exists 
under  lower  Broadway  a  short  tunnel  which  has  a  right  to  call 
itself  the  first  New  York  subway.  It  runs  ten  blocks,  from  Park 
Place  to  Walker  Street,  and  was  built  in  18G0,  under  a  franchise 
granted  originally  for  "the  transmission  of  letters,  pa«kngo^, 
and  mercbandise  by  means  of  pneumatic  tubes.''  In  18t:^  thi*« 
francbise  was  extended  so  as  to  permit  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers from  the  Battery  up  Broadway  to  Central  Park  and  up 
Madison  Avenue  to  the  Harlem  Riv-r.  This,  too,  was  to  be  done 
pneumatically.  As  a  guarantee  of  good  faith,  the  company 
did  actually  put  a  car  into  the  little  section  of  subway  that  it 
dug,  and  did  carry  a  few  passengers  the  length  of  th(>  line,  by 
pumping  the  air  away  from  in  front  of  the  one  vohicle  whidi  was 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  its  Investment  in  rolling  stock. 

This  car,  883*8  the  Sripjitifr  Atneriran,  February,  1912,  is 
still  in  the  long-sealed  tunnel,  and,  according  to  the  same  author- 
ity, the  tunnel  itself  was  not  only  excavated  by  means  of  a 
hvdraulic  shield,  much  like  those  now  in  use,  luit  the  work  was 
done  without  any  interference  with  surface  tralTic.  Fears  for  the 
safety  of  adjoining  buildings,  combined  with  lack  of  money  and 
doubts  as  to  the  practicability  of  any  motors  then  available  for 
underground  traction,  brought  operations  to  a  close. 

"it  siill  has  an  owner,  of  wliat  snbstuntiality  remains  to  be 
seen,  in  the  shape  of  the  New  York  Parcel  Despatch  Company, 
and  Eugene  W.  Austin,  its  president,  lias  solemnly  warned  the 
Public  Service  Commission  that  trespassers  will  he  prosecuted. 
The  commissioners  profess  a  lofty  indifference  to  the  threats  of  a 
company  which,  if  not  dead,  has  been  sleeping  for  forty  years,  but 
no  longer  ago  than  1889  the  Court  of  Appeals,  in  denying  the 
constitutionality  of  the  passenger  franchise,  did  athrm  tlie  legality 
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of  that  to  carry  packages,  so  t  lie  re  may  be  trouble,  deiaj,  aod 
expense  ahead."- — X.  )'.  Times,  February  23,  1912. 

Suffragette.  The  liist  sullragette  was  an  American.  So 
much  is  certain.  The  claims  of  three  women  have  been  put 
forward  for  the  honor.  All  were  Americans.  The  earliest  of 
these  was  Mistress  Margaret  Brent,  a  niece  of  Lord  Baltimore, 
proprietor  of  Maryland,  htkI  of  T^onnrd  Calvert,  governor  of 
that  colony  and  the  lord  proprietors  brother.  On  J\Uio  9, 
1G4T,  Governor  Calvert  died.  Mariraret  was  his  executrix.  She 
claimed  also  the  right  of  actinix  as  Lord  Baltimore's  attornaj. 
This  was  allowed  her  by  the  Maryland  Assembly. 

Now  comes  the  most  notable  event  of  her  career.  Wheu,  on 
the  24th  of  June,  the  Assembly  of  1017-8  was  in  session,  they 
were  startled  by  the  appearance  of  Mistress  Margaret  Brent 
upon  the  scene,  who  demanded  both  voice  and  vote  for  herself 
in  the  Assembly  by  virtue  of  her  position  as  his  lordship's 
attorney.  Alas  for  Mistress  Brent  and  her  appreciation  of  the 
rights  of  her  sex!  The  governor  promptly  and  ungallantly  re- 
fused her.  The  injured  larly,  as  her  only  means  nf  retaliation, 
protested  against  all  the  acts  of  the  session  as  invalid,  unless  her 
vote  was  received  as  well  as  the  votes  of  the  male  members. 
.  By  tills  action  Margaret  Brent  undoubtedly  placed  herself 
on  record  as  the  first  woman  in  America  to  make  a  stand  for 
the  rights  of  her  sex. 

Forpetfulness  of  her  priority  has  induced  some  authorities 
to  put  forward  another  claimant  in  the  person  of  Mary  Coffin 
Starbuck  (1G45-171?),  daughter  of  the  first  owner  of  the  island 
of  Nantucket,  Tristram  Ooffyn  (as  he  signed  the  name),  and 
wife  of  Nathanael  Starbuck. 

She  was  essentially  a  New  Woman,  two  centuries  before  that 
word  was  coined.  In  the  language  of  John  Richardson,  an  eariy 
preacher,  The  islanders  esteemed  her  as  a  judge  among  them ; 
for  little  of  moment  was  done  without  her/'  At  the  town  meet- 
ings she  was  accustomed  to  attend  she  took  active  part  in  the 
debates;  usually  beginning  her  address  with  ''My  husband 
thinks  so  and  so,''  or  ''My  husband  and  I,  having  considered 
the  subject,  think  so  and  so."  From  every  source  of  information, 
as  also  from  tradition,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  she  was 
possessed  of  sound  judgment,  clear  understanding,  and  natural 
eloquence. 

Susan  B.  Anthony,  in  her  "  History  of  Woman's  Suffrage/' 
^imores  both  Margaret  Brent  and  Mary  Starbuck.  and  names  a 
Bevolutionary  dame,  Mrs.  Abigail  Smith  Adams,  wife  of  John 
Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  as  the  first  champion  of  woman's  rights 
in  America.   In  March.  1776,  Mistress  Adams  wrote  to  her 
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husband,  then  at  the  Continental  Con.irross  in  Philadelphia:  "T 
Jong  lo  hoar  thai  you  have  declared  an  ind(']ii'Ji(ienev,  and  in  the 
rew  code  of  laws,  which  1  Fuppose  it  will  be  necessary  lor  you 
to  make,  I  desire  that  you  would  remember  the  ladies  and  be 
more  generous  to  them  than  were  your  ancestors.  If  particular 
care  and  attention  are  not  paid  to  the  ladies,  we  are  determined 
to  foment  a  rebellion,  and  will  not  hold  ourselves  bound  to  obey 
any  laws  in  which  we  have  no  voice  or  representation/' 

We  are  not  toM  how  John  Adams  replied  to  this  epistle  from 
his  fair  spouse,  but  we  do  know  that  in  the  famous  Declaration 
of  Independence,  where  all  men  are  dc(  lared  equal,  the  women 
received  no  more  consideration  than  did  Margaret  Brent  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before. 

After  peace  had  been  proclaimed,  however,  the  Continental 
Congress  left  the  sufl'rage  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  States,  and 
Kew  Jersey  conferred  it  on  all  inhabitants  worth  $250,  male 
and  female  alike.  So  the  women  of  New  Jersey  actually  voted 
upon  the  acceptance  of  the  national  Constitution.  The  law 
granting  them  the  franchise  was  not  repealed  until  1807. 

In  Europe  the  original  Suffragette  was  a  Frenchwoman, 
Olympe  de  Gouges,  who  was  beheaded  during  the  Revolution. 
She  was  bom  in  Montauban,  May  7,  1748,  and  was  therefore 
more  than  forty  years  old  when  the  French  Revolution  broke  out. 
Her  putative  father  was  a  butcher,  her  real  father  was  the 
Marquis  Le  l>^nc  de  Pompignan,  who  was  a  poet  and  often  be- 
came the  butt  of  Voltaire.  She  married  before  she  was  twenty 
an  old  man  "  who  was  neither  rich  nor  well-bom  " — a  cook,  in 
fact,  as  appears  from  the  birth  certificate  of  her  son,  Pierre 
Aubry.  She  left  the  conjugal  home  and  began  a  life  of  adven- 
ture. At  the  age  of  34j5he  became  a  woman  of  letters,  and  pro- 
duced several  j)lays  which  had  but  a  moderate  success.  In  the 
very  first  of  thef«,  ''The  Generous  Man^'  (1786),  she  showed 
herself  a  woman's  rights  woman.  Through  one  of  her  charac- 
ters she  protests  against  the  exclusion  of  women  from ''  all  power 
r.nd  knowledge/'  Two  years  later  in  another  play,  ''The  Re- 
formed Philosopher,'*  another  of  her  characters  broaches  what 
was  then  the  startling  heresy,  that  "two  beings  independent  in 
rank  and  fortune,  united  by  marriage,  should  have  equal  rights 
in  disposing  of  their  future  and  their  actions!*'  And  an  old 
rrovemeBS  in  the  play  is  made  to  adfl,  "  Let  them  put  trousers  on 
I's  and  send  us  to  college  and  see  if  they  don't  make  thousands 
of  heroes  out  of  us  !  " 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Kevolntion  she  grew  even  bolder. 
Tn  her  ^'Declaration  of  the  IJiirhts  of  Women  and  of  Women 
Citizens''  (1T91),  she  declared  that  "Woman  is  born  free,  and 
63  ci 
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has  equal  rights  with  men.  Social  distinctiou  can  be  fuundt  J 
only  on  general  utility.'  Anotlier  paragraph  ran:  The  law 
ought  to  be  the  expression  o(  the  general  will.  All  citizens,  men 
and  women,  being  equal  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  law,  ought  to  concur 
personally  or  through  their  re]»resentatives  in  its  formation.  It 
ought  to  be  equal  for  aH.  All  citizens,  men  and  women,  ought  to 
be  equally  admissible  to  all  dignities,  places,  public  employments, 
according  to  their  capacities,  and  without  any  other  diLStmctions 
than  those  of  their  virtues  and  their  talents." 

Though  she  favored  the  J^evolution,  she  denounced  its  fiercer 
excesses,  attacking  Marat  and  Kobespierre  and  defending  l^^mis 
XVI.  On  the  20th  of  July,  1793,  Olympe  de  Gouges  was 
arrested.  She  had  just  issued  a  pamphlet  called  The  Three 
Urns/'  in  which  she  proposed  a  plebiscite  on' these  three  solu- 
tions: republican  government  one  and  indivisible;  federal  gov- 
ernment ;  monarchical  government/'  There  was  a  revolutionary 
law  which  pronounced  capital  punishment  on  all  who  should 
print  a  book  or  pamphlet  provoking  the  reestablishment  of  mon- 
archy. Olympe  had  herself  sealed  her  fate.  She  was  kept  in 
prison  three  months  and  guillotined  on  the  3d  of  November. 

In  183C)  there  came  to  the  United  States  an  eloquent  young 
enthusiast^  Ernestine  L.  £ose,  the  daughter  of  a  rabbi  in  Poland. 
She  was  the  first  woman  to  take  the  platform  and  urge  the 
women  of  this  country  to  appeal  for  laws  which  affected  their 
interests.  In  1830-37  she  circulated  a  petition  for  a  law  that 
would  enable  married  women  to  hold  property^  and  could  secure 
hut  five  signatures.  However,  she  kept  up  the  work,  and  by 
1840  many  of  the  women  prominent  among  our  earliest  suffra- 
gists were  associated  with  her,  chief  among  them  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton.  For  eight  years  more  these  women  continued  their 
endeavors,  and  in  1848  the  State  of  New  York  at  last  conferred 
property  rights  upon  its  married  women.  Thereafter  their  effortp 
were  devoted  to  the  agitation  for  the  sniTrage. 

In  the  same  year  was  held  the  first  woman's  rights  conven- 
tion, at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  T. 

In  1851  Susan  B.  Anthony  met  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton. 
That  meeting  marks  the  beginning  of  the  active  political  cam* 
paign  for  the  vote;  that  year  saw  the  first  woman's  delegation 
in  Albany  petitioning  the  Legislature  to  give  them  a  hearing, 
rveiy  jeBT  since,  except  for  the  years  of  the  Civil  War,  has  seen 
a  delegation  of  women  in  Albany  bound  on  the  same  mission. 

Twice  they  have  been  very  near  success. 

In  1886  a  bill  was  presented  hnfore  the  Leori«lsture  a*«HTi^ 
only  for  the  municipal  suffrage.  It  found  many  supporters.  The 
enthusiasm  and  excitement  ran  high.   On  the  day  when  it  was 
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to  be  voted  upon,  the  House  was  thronged,  the  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor and  many  oiricers  of  the  State  being  present.  When  the 
qu(>tion  was  put  to  vote,  the  result  stood  (15  ayes  to  .50  noes,  a 
constitutional  majority.  A  l)urst  of  apj)huise  broke  forth.  The 
U'lrisbitors  became  panic-stricken,  and  before  the  applause  bad 
died  away  two  of  them  had  hurriedly  changed  their  ayes  to  noes. 
The  final  vote  stood  G3  to  5:2,  and  the  day  was  lost  to  the 
suffraixists. 

A  still  jiMirowcr  defeat  was  that  experienced  in  1805.  On 
^farch  1  I  of  that  year  six  men  presented  a  mammoth  petition  for 
the  snfTracfe  cause  and  introduced  at  the  same  time  a  bill  con- 
ferring the  right  uj)on  women.  It  passed  the  Legislature,  the  vote 
standing  81  ayes  to  31  noes.  Then  ensued  a  fortnight  of  waiting, 
occasioned  by  the  aj>pearance  of  a  period  where  a  comma  should 
liave  been  in  the  draft  of  the  bill.  At  last  it  was  presented  to  the 
Senate  and  carried  at  once,  20  ayes  to  5  noes.  At  once  it  was 
discovered  that  the  word  "resident"  had  been  substituted  for 
the  word  ''citizen;'  and  the  bill  was  void.  The  entire  year's 
work  was  lost  to  the  suffragists  and  they  have  not  since  been 
able  to  secure  a  majority.  The  responsibility  for  the  blunder 
has  never  been  placed. 

Sunday  and  the  Sabbath.  In  the  Book  of  Acts  (Acts,  xx, 
7)  and  in  St.  i'ani  (  I  Cor.,  xvi,  2)  the  day  we  ]iow  call  Sunday 
is  simply  "  the  first  day  of  the  week."  By  St.  John  (Rev.,  i,  10) 
and  other  early  Christian  writers  (Ei^sKnirs  book  iv,  c.  18; 
and  book  iv,  c.  23)  it  is  called  "the  Lord's  day."  St.  Barnabas, 
apparently  in  order  to  designate  it  as  the  day  after  the  Jewisli 
Sabbath  C^e\enth  day),  calls  it  'Mhe  eighth  day"  (in  his 
Fpistle  Part  15).  Some  of  the  earliest  of  the  fathers,  including 
Justin  Martyr  ( A pologrtirus  2)  and  Tertullian  {Apolorjetirufi 
I.:),  call  it  Sunday,'*  and  so  it  was  most  usually  called 
thereafter,  the  day  seldom  being  otherwise  designated  in 
the  imper  al  edicts  of  the  first  Christian  emperors.  "  Tt  may, 
indeed,  with  great  propriety  retain  this  name,"  said  l^ishop 
[^'obart,  "because  it  is  dedicated  to  the  honor  of  that  Saviour 
wlio  is  by  the  prophet  called  the  Sun  of  Righteousness."  In  the 
Kmpcror  Constant ine's  order  to  the  Roman  army  as  to  the 
observance  of  Sunday,  it  is  called  "the  holy,  happy  day,"  cer- 
tainly a  most  striking  and  appropriate  title.  Many  centuries 
after,  some  of  the  sects  specially  noted  for  the  austerity  of  their 
religious  views,  ad()[)ted  the  idea  of  Judaizing  the  Christian 
Lord's  day — this  "  holy,  happy  day  " — into  a  Jewish  Sabbath, 
the  rigorous  observance  of  wliich  became  one  of  the  prominent 
features  of  Puritan  Christianity  and  blue-law  legislation,  and, 
naturally,  in  adopting  the  Jewish  ol)servance,  thev  adojited  with 
it  the  Jewish  name  and  called  Sunday  "  the  Sabbath," 
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Never  in  the  New  Testament  itself,  nor  in  the  writings  of  the 

early  Fathers,  is  there  any  identification  of  the  Jewish  Salibaih 
with  the  Christian  Siuulay.  Never  is  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  alluded  to  save  as  a  purely  Jewish  ordinance.  St.  Paul 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  denounce  it  as  a  dani^erous  suj^ersi ition. 
I)Ut  it  may  be  gathered  from  scattered  intimations,  especially 
with  the  light  rellected  on  them  (lom  later  tradition,  that  in 
a[)()stolic  days  the  first  day  of  the  week,  or  the  Lord's  day,  had 
begun  to  be  observed,  in  memory  of  the  IJesurrection,  by  the 
celebration  of  the  Kucharist.  It  has  l)een  surnn'sed  that  this 
was  one  of  the  "commandments''  which  the  Savionr  gavo  to 
his  apostles  during  the  forty  days  between  the  Resurrection  and 
the  Ascension  (  Luke  x.xiii,  50).  Rut  Sunday  was  never  calhMj 
the  Sabbath.  'Vo  do  so  would  have  led  to  manifest  confusion, 
for  the  Sabbath,  or  Saturday,  was  from  a  very  early  period 
observed  widely  in  the  Church  as  a  fast,  not  on  Jewish  grounils, 
but  in  memory  of  the  Ilurial  of  our  Lord,  just  as  Wednesday  and 
Friday  were  kept  in  honor  of  the  Betrayal  and  the  I'assion. 

Not  only  do  these  earlv  writers  never  call  Sunday  the  Sab- 
l  ath,  but  thev  never  base  the  obligation  of  keeping  it  on  Jewisli 
custom  or  on  the  Fourth  Commandment.  The  fact  of  its  being 
already  a  dav  "  vejierated in  the  Church  is  implied  in  the 
language  of  the  edict  of  the  first  Christian  Emperor  enjoining 
its  observance,  and  is  still  more  cleaHv  implied  in  the  twentieth 
Canon  of  Xice.  The  edict  of  Constant ine,  being  the  first  of  the 
kind,  and  in  some  sense  the  model  of  all  later  legislation  on 
the  subject,  may  be  worth  quoting  as  it  stands: 

Ornnrs  judiccs,  urbarituque  ]>ltl)(s  ft  cunctarum  artiiam  ofTicia 
v«'ii<Tal)ili  Dio  Solis  quioscaiit.  Uuri  tamen  positi  a<jronim  ciiltiinp 
libere  licenterijue  iimerviant,  quoniam  evenit  ut  su^pc  illo  die  frumentii 
Bulcis  aut  vines  scrobibiu  mandentur,  ne  occaaione  roomenti  penittt 
GommoditaB  cslesti  provisione  conoessa. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  only  two  points  in  regard  to  the 
day  on  which  Christians  of  all  ag<  s  have  been  generally  agreed  are 
— ^first,  the  duty  of  public  wctrshij);  and,  secondly,  the  duty  of 
resting,  and  enabling  otliers  to  rest,  from  the  ordinary  business 
of  life  on  the  weekly  festival  of  the  Kesurrection.  In  the  method 
of  carrying  out  these  ol)jects,  and  still  more  in  all  further  modes 
of  honoring  the  day.  there  have  been  in  dilTerent  times  and  places 
almost  infinite  differences  of  detail,  both  among  Catholics  and 
Protestants.  But  all  testimony  goes  to  confirm  Baxter's  con- 
clusion, that  from  and  in  the  apostles'  days  the  churches  unani- 
mou-lv  agreed  in  the  holy  use  of  it  as  a  separated  dav.'* 

Media-val  usage,  while  sterrdy  enforcing  atten<1ance  at  church 
and  abstinence  from  all  scrvil.-  work,  nevertheless  favored  Sunday 
amusements,    liie  day  was  treated  as  the  weekly  festival  of  tj» 
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people,  combining  recreation  with  religious  worship,  which  last 
wn.-:  itself  a  kind  of  recreation  f\nd  helped  to  add  something  of 
brightness  to  their  dull  and  monotonous  lives. 

The  public  spe(  ta(  les  were  held  not  to  be  innocent,  and  Chris- 
tians were  forbidden  to  witness  tliem  at  any  time  on  account  of 
their  immoral  and  idolatrous  adjuncts.  It  was  because  the 
leisure  of  Sunday  afforded  exceptional  facilities  for  this  forbid- 
den practice,  which  was  moreover  found  to  interfere  with  attend- 
ance at  Divine  service,  that  Theodosius  in  the  year  3S(;  was 
induced  to  put  a  stop  to  all  public  performances  on  that  day. 
When,  after  the  lapse  of  several  cent uric8,  sacred  dramas  began  to 
be  introduced  into  Christian  practice,  they  were  usually  per- 
formed in  churches  and  on  Suinhiys  or  festivals. 

Hallam  observes  that  the  founders  of  the  English  Hcforma- 
tton  made  no  change  in  this  resi>ect,  but  that  in  the  following 
century  Sabbatarianism  grew  uj) — both  in  the  use  of  the  word 
Sabbath  and  the  Judaic  tone  of  thought  it  im[)lied — ^as  a  dis- 
tinctive badge  of  Puritanism.  For  it  would  not  be  correct  to 
say  that  the  modern  Sabbatarian  notion  is  so  much  distinctively 
Protestant  as  distinctively  insular  and  Puritan. 

It  derives  as  little  countenance  from  the  fathers  of  "the 
Blessed  Reformation,''  English  or  foreign,  as  from  the  fathers 
of  the  primitive  Church.  The  Confession  of  Augsburg  expressly 
condemns  it;  Cranmer,  in  accordance  with  his  general  J^rastian- 
ism,  calls  the  observance  of  Sunday  "  a  mere  appointment  of  the 
magistrate";  even  the  Puritanical  Calvin  used  to  play  at  bowls 
on  Sunday  at  Geneva.  And  to  this  day  the  countrymen  and  core- 
ligionists of  Luther  and  Calvin  have  nothing  in  common  in  this 
respect  with  their  English  or  Scotch  followers.  The  ** Conti- 
nental Sunday''  which  Protestants  are  so  fond  of  denouncing 
is  really  characteristic  of  Protestant  more  thnn  of  Catholic  coun- 
tries; so  much  so  indeed  that  the  measure  of  inHuence  exercised 
by  the  Church  may  usually  be  gauged  in  a  Catholic  city  by  noting 
what  proportion  of  the  shops  are  kept  open.  Thus,  at  Munich 
and  Lucerne  they  are  dosed,  in  Paris  only  very  partially  so;  at 
Berlin  and  Zurich  they  are  open.  The  Sabbatarian  view  is  an 
invention,  not  of  the  sixteenth  century  but  the  seventeenth, 
when  the  Puritans  so  fiercely  railed  at  "the  impious  ^  Book 
of  Sports ' "  issued  by  authority  of  Charles  I  and  Laud,  and  con- 
trived und(  r  Charles  II  to  secure  the  passing  of  an  act  against 
Sabbath  breaking. 

An  anecdote  published  in  the  Universal  Magazine  for  1T75 
illustrates  the  condition  of  the  Sabbath  question  in  Boston, 
U.  S.,  about  that  time: 

Some  years  ago.  a  Commander  of  one  of  Iiis  Majc^Hty'ti  ships  of  war, 
being  atationed  at  tliia  place,  liad  orders  to  cruise,  from  time  <Oig|yR^y  Google 
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ill  order  to  ]>ioUi  t  win-  tiiuU\  and  dibtrt'sa  the  eneiii^-.  It  happened  un- 
luckily thftt  he  r**tiirnef1  from  one  of  bis  cruises  on  a  Sunday ;  and,  as 
lie  had  loft  hi^  lady  at  HoHtoii.  tlie  mouieiit  she  had  heard  of  the  ship's 
arrival,  alio  hastoTud  down  to  the  water's  side,  in  order  to  receive  him. 
The  Captain,  on  hmding,  oniI)raoo<l  lier  with  tenderness  and  affection; 
this,  as  there  wore  many  spectators  hy,  gave  great  ollence,  and  was 
considered  as  an  act  of*indPcency  and' a  flagrant  profanation  of  tlie 
Sabbath.  The  next  day,  therefore,  he  was  suninioned  before  the  Magis- 
trates, who.  with  many  severe  relmkes  and  ])ioua  exliortations,  ordered 
him  to  be  pnhlidy  whi|)p<'d.  The  Captain  sUiUmI  liis  indignation  and 
resentment  as  much  as  possihh*;  and,  as  the  punishment,  from  the  fre- 
quency of  it,  was  not  attended  with  any  great  decree  of  ignominy  or 
difligraoe,  he  mixed  with  the  best  company,  was  well  received  by  theniy 
and  they  were  apparently  good  friends. 

At  lonirth  the  time  of  the  station  expired,  and  he  was  recalled.  He 
went,  therefore,  with  seeming  concern,  to  take  have  of  his  worthy 
friends;  and,  that  they  might  s|>end  one  happy  day  together  before  their 
final  separation,  he  invited  the  principal  Magistrates  and  select  men 
to  dine  with  him  on  board  his  ship  upon  the  <lay  of  his  deftarture. 
Tiiey  accepted  the  invitation,  and  nothing  could  he  more  joyous  and 
convivial  than  the  entertainment  which  he  gave  tliem.  At  length  the 
fatal  moment  arrived  that  was  to  separate  them:  the  anchor  was 
a-peak,  the  sails  were  unfurled*  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  the 
signal  to  get  under  way.  The  Captain,  after  taking  an  affectionate 
leave  of  his  worthy  friends,  armmpanied  tliem  upon  deok.  whrro  the 
hoatswain  and  crew  were  in  readiness  to  receive  them.  He  there  thanked 
them  afresh  for  the  civilities  they  had  shown  him,  of  which,  he  said, 
he  should  retain  an  eternal  remembrance,  and  to  which  he  wished  it 
had  l>een  In  his  power  to  have  made  a  more  adequate  return.  One 
point  of  civility  only  renhiined  to  he  ad  justed  hetween  them,  which,  as 
it  was  in  his  power,  so  he  niraiit  most  justly  to  recompense  to  tliem. 
He  then  reminded  tliem  of  what  liad  passed,  and,  ordering  the  crew 
to  pinion  them,  had  them  brought  one  by  one  to  the  gang-way,  where 
the  Hoatswain  with  a  cat  of  nine  tails.  In  id  on  the  back  of  each  forty 
stripes  save  one.  They  were  then,  amidst  the  shouts  and  acclamations 
of  the  crew,  shoved  into  their  hoats:  and  the  Captain,  immediately 
getting  un<ler  way,  sailed  for  I-'nirland. 

An  object  lesson  rcrently  brought  homo  to  tbc  Boston  bosom 
some  real i /a (ion  of  wbat  their  ancestors  had  sutTered  from  the 
Sabbatarianism  of  tho  past.  This  lesson  was  enforced  by  the 
police  of  that  citv  in  the  vear  1897.  Distriet-Attorncv  Moran 
had  kept  critieisin^if  them  for  the  non-enforcement  of  the  law. 
The  police  retorted  by  a  jnactionl  nri^iiment  of  the  sort  known 
to  logicians  as  the  reducUo  ad  ahmirdum.  On  the  ensuing 
Sunday  thev  enforced  indiscriminately  every  blue  law  they 
could  find  on  the  books.  Everybody  who  was  seen  by  an  offic'er 
doing  a  stroke  of  work  was  summoned  before  a  magistrate  for 
decision  whether  the  work  was  one  of  necessity.  Twelve  hundred 
persons  in  all  were  thus  brought  to  justice^  and  a  great  many  of 
them  paid  fines.  Sweeping  sidewalks,  delivering  ice-cream  and 
other  perishable  articles  of  food,  shipping  theatrical  scenery  and 
efTects,  the  playing  of  orchestras  in  hotels — these  are  typical 
instances  of  the  kinds  of  Sunday  work  for  which  the  P9l  »<  9d^?}^1Sc 
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arrests.  In  Roxbury,  which  is  a  part  of  Boston^  some  work  was 
being  done  on  Stony  Brook.  Here  the  boomerang  was  out- 
boomeranged.  The  contractors  decided  to  apply  the  redueiio 
ad  ahsurdum  to  the  police  themselves,  and  so  quit  work,  with  the 
result  that  the  brook  oversowed  and  filled  the  cellars  of  near-by 
residents. 

Sunday-School.  One  Sunday  morning  in  the  year  1812, 
a  workingman,  carefully  dressed  in  his  best  suit,  came  out 
of  his  house  on  the  main  street  of  the  old  English  town  of 
Gloucester  and  strolled  leisurely  down  the  hill.    The  "  New 

Inn  "  was  fronted  then,  as  it  is  to-day,  by  a  square  garden  over- 
hung by  the  carved  galleries  of  the  tavern.  There  was  a  moss- 
clad  well  in  the  c-entre,  and  about  it  were  beds  of  sweet-smelling 
pinks  and  columbines. 

But  the  calm  of  that  Sunday  morning  was  destroyed  by  a 
crowd  of  street  boys,  who  fought  over  the  tlower  beds,  making  the 
dav  hideous  with  their  noise  and  coarse  talk. 

The  printer — for  printing  was  his  work  on  week-days — 
stopped  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  and  looked  steadily  at  the  boys. 
l*rcsenlly  lie  >ai(l  to  himself:  "  At  this  rate  those  boys  will  soon 
go  utterly  to  the  bad.  That  nnist  not  be!  There  are  good  ])()ssi- 
bilities  in  them.   Here,  boys,''  he  called  aloud,  "  come  with  me  I  " 

He  led  them,  yelling  and  j)usliiiig,  down  the  street  into  his 
own  (juiet  house,  ])lanning  as  he  went  how  to  keep  lliem  there 

**  I  am  going,"'  he  said  ]>resently,  **  to  start  a  school  for  you. 
Now  and  here.    \i  shall  be  a  free  school;  1  will  be  the  teacher." 

The  boys  received  the  news  witl\  shouts.  They  were  too 
ragged  and  grimy  to  go  to  church  on  Sundays.  Xo  other  decent 
place  was  open  to  them. 

The  next  Sundav  his  iiouse  was  crowded  witii  the  same  class 
of  children. 

Th(»  idea  of  a  free  school  on  Sunday  appealed  to  every  Chris- 
tian a<  a  most  hopeful  jtlan  for  the  rescue  of  children  from 
wickedness.  H  spread  through  the  town,  through  the  shire, 
throuirh  Knirland.  H  was  a<U)i)ted  in  France  and  (Jernianv ;  it 
made  its  way  to  .\ustralia  and  to  the  T'nited  States.  Xow  in 
every  country  in  the  world  and  in  every  sect  there  are  these 
schools,  in  wliicli,  ( very  Snmlay  morning,  the  liible  story  is  told, 
without  nujuey  aiid  without  ])rice. 

Hi  the  staid  old  city  of  (iloucester  they  still  show  you  the 
Xew  Inn  and  the  gardi-n  where  the  boys  })Inyed,  and  the  old 
brown  liouse  with  its  peaked  roof  in  which  l\oI»ert  Jiaikes,  that 
iong-aixo  morning,  taught  the  first  Sunday-.school. 

Sunken  Cities.  There  must  be  some  fundamental  truth  in 
the  legends  so  widespread  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  Ireland 
which  refer,  with  more  or  less  particularity  of  detail,  to  cities 
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submerged  many  fathoms  deep  at  the  bottom  of  great  lakes  or 
seas  or  oceans.  Sometimes,  on  very  clear  days,  their  tallest  build- 
ings may  be  dimly  descried  through  the  waves,  or  faint  sounds 
as  of  chiming  bells  may  be  heard  floating  upward  from  their 
towers  or  steeples. 

The  Lake  of  Killarney  is  said  to  have  once  been  the  site  of  a 
great  and  populous  city  famous  in  Celtic  legend.  Lough  Neah 
is  another  Irish  lake  with  a  similar  history.  Who  does  not  re- 
member Tom  Moore's  poem  beginning: 

Oil  Luugli  Neali's  Imnks  as  tlu'  tihln  imun  strays, 

Wlien  tlie  clear  calm  eve's  declining, 
He  sees  the  Round  Towers  of  other  days 

In  the  waves  beneath  him  shining. 

The  Irish  U\i;<mi(1s  all  a,i:ree  in  one  partieiilnr,  that  the*^}  cities 
were  dependent  for  their  prosperity  on  a  holy  well  situated  just 
outside  their  walls.  This  well  was  never  to  he  left  open  after 
sunset,  lint,  alas!  hoth  the  royal  eourt  ami  the  city  were  so 
given  up  to  revelry  that  one  evening  no  one  reinenihered  to  close 
the  well  at  sunset.  Thereupon  the  furious  waters  ro<e,  engulfing 
the  town  and  drowning  the  inhal)itants.  In  Holland,  aeeording 
to  popular  tradition,  the  ruins  of  .several  large  cities  survive  in 
the  hasin  of  the  Zuyder  Zee.  These  cities  were  submerged  by 
the  Xorth  Sea  breaking  its  banks  and  overllowing  the  country. 

The  Baltic  also  has  its  sunken  city  made  famous  by  the 
riennan  .poet  William  ^liiller.  the  fatlu  r  of  Max  ^fiiller.  Here 
are  opening  stanzas  of  bis  poem,  translated  by  James  Clarence 
Maijgan  : 

Hark,  tiie  faint  Ik'IIh  of  the  t^unken  city 
Peal  once  more  their  wonted  evening  chime; 

From  tile  deep  aiiynscs  floats  a  ditty. 
Wild  and  wondrous,  of  the  olden  time. 

Temples,  towers,  und  domea  of  many  stories 

There  lie  huried  in  an  ocean  ;rravc. 
Un(h>«rie<l.  save  when  their  j;ohlen  «5h>rioB 
(Jit  iiui  at  Huiiset  t]ir(»n«rh  the  lighted  nave. 

And  the  mariner  wIjo  liad  seen  tliom  plisten, 
In  whoHe  ears  those  magic  bells  do  sound, 

Night  by  night  bides  there  to  watch  and  listen 
Though  death  lurks  behind  each  dark  rock  round. 

Holstein  also  has  its  le^xendary  city  of  Vineta,  buried  in  the 
sea  just  oil"  its  coasts.  Fishermen  say  that  on  clear  days  when 
the  ^ea  is  smooth  they  c  an  look  <ln\vn  into  the  waters  and  see  the 
peaked  roofs  of  a  citv  of  the  middle  aixes,  and  that  the  tollinsr  of 
the  bells  in  the  chnnh  spires  comes  faintly  up  to  them  as  they 
nre  nioved  1)V  the  snhniarine  cnrre?)fs. 

Wnshin«rton  Irvinir.  in  ''  Wolfert's  Koost  and  Other  Paj^ers," 
gives  an  account  of  a  convent  near  Toledo,  which  at  the  time 
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of  the  Moorish  (t)iHjue>t  was  inini(uh»u>iy  oiii^iillVil  hy  the  earth 
to  protect  it  aiitl  its  hand  of  nuns  Ironi  sacrile.^e.  The  hells, 
organ,  and  choir  could  he  occasionally  iieard  (hiring  forty  years, 
at  which  time  the  last  of  the  sisters  must  ha\e  died,  for  no  sound 
was  heard  afterward.  'J'he  spire  of  the  convent  projecting  out  of 
tlie  ground  is  still  sliown.    See  Vs. 

Swallow.  (Jarrula  hirundo,"  writes  Virgil,  and  there  are 
occasions  when  the  lack-plunied  swift  deserves  the  epithet,  but 
the  swallow  itself  only  murmurs  or  inwardly  pi])es  a  small  llutter- 
ing  note  as  he  swooi)s  and  gyrates  through  the  air.  lie  is  often 
seen  in  the  open,  hut  his  truest  affections  are  enkindled  hy  tilings 
of  human  kind,  the  cottage  and  the  harn  roof,  the  common  where 
children  congregate,  the  telegraph  wires  near  iiihal)ited  homes. 

The  curious  belief  which  (Jilbert  White  sccurmI  to  share,  that 
many  of  the  swallows  iiibernate,  has  now  been  as  conijdetely  ex- 
ploded as  that  the  barnacle  goose  is  a  development  of  the 
barnacle  shell-iish.  And  we  may  rejoice  at  the  destruction  of  the 
legend.  It  is  not  at  all  so  jileasant  or  so  fanciful  to  think  that 
the  swallow  sneaks  into  a  hole  or  a  cornice,  like  the  ngly  hat  or 
the  unsocial  bear.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  torj)idity  ai)out  the 
swallow.  The  few  loiterers  tluit  are  caught  in  the  snow  sutTer 
for  it  in  a  sleep  that  knows  no  waking.  Hut  where  do  the  swallows 
go  when  they  leave  us?  This  question  has  never  been  exhaus- 
tive! v  answered.  In  some  charming  verses  by  Theophile 
Gautier  in  the  Mouilfur,  and  which  were  afterward  cleverly 
decanted  into  English  by  Father  I'rout,  we  have  a  |)retty  i)icture 
of  what  the  jmet  calls  a  "synagogue"  of  the  birds,  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  views  as  to  the  several  places  they 
respectively  iuteuded  to  visit. 

ElIeB,  fl'asBeiiiblant  par  centaines, 

Sc  concortrnt  pour  le  depart. 
L'une  (lit.  Oil  (juo  dans  AtliT'iios 

II  fait  hon  Mjr  le  vieiix  reinpuit. 

TouH  h's  aiiM  j'v  vairt  vt  je  niche 

Aux  metupes  du  Partlienon; 
Mon  nid  bouche  dans  la  oomiche, 

Le  trou  d'un  boulet  de  canon. 

Another  swallow  tells  his  friends  that  he  has  a  snug  retreat  over 
a  cofTee-shop  at  Smyrna;  a  third  is  a  sort  of  hermit,  who  affects 
a  residence  among  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  and  Haalbec;  while  a 
fourth  is  resolved  to  make  for  the  third  cataract  of  the  Nile, 
where  there  is  a  convenient  crevice  for  him  in  the  neck  of  an 
ancient  statue.  The  swallows  are,  we  believe,  actually  to  he 
Fcen  in  the<.»  (piarters,  and  the  flight  has  been  fre(|uently  met  with 
on  its  passage  acmss  the  sea.     '^Phe  birds  are  said  usuallv  to 

£ly  low  oa  the  jouruey,  ^ut  they  would  be  altogether  iniluenced 
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as  to  this  by  the  wiml.   They  invariably  make  for  the  narrowest 

straits  from  point  to  point,  but  yet  they  must  be  sometimes  so 
]on^  upon  the  wing  tliat,  taking  into  account  that  there  can  be 
littK\  if  any,  insect  food  over  the  salt  ocean,  they  must  suffer 
from  liuii^^er  and  thirst;  for  the  swallow  is  a  lliirsty  soul  and 
is  a  most  valiant  trencherman  at  minute  Hies.  However,  the 
journey  is  accomplished  somehow,  and  we  are  swallowless  until 
the  new  year  is  horn  and  advanced. 

Swifts  have  a  had  name  in  Ireland.  Their  flesh  is  held  to 
be  poisonous,  for  they  have  each  a  drop  of  the  devil's  blood  in 
their  veins,  and  it  is  thoui^ht  ill  for  the  dead  when  a  swift  shoots 
over  the  hearse.  Ochlly  enou.i^h,  this  superstition  does  not  apply 
to  the  smaller  swallows.  In  England  we  have  not  heard  that  any 
sui  li  nutit)ns  obtain.  The  swallow  ought,  indeed,  to  he  a  favorite 
with  every  one.  He  never  touches  our  fruit,  no  matter  how  ripe 
and  luscious  the  peaches  and  the  cherries  look;  and  what  more 
wel(  ume  guest  to  our  shores  than  that  daring  pioneer  of  the 
proverb  ? 

Swimming  Bath.  The  earliest  mention  of  a  swimming 
bath  so  far  discovered  in  English  literature  by  the  i)atient  corre- 
spondents of  Xotes  and  Qurrirs  (see  Tenth  series,  x,  p.  89)  is 
that  contained  in  the  following  advertisement  in  the  London 
Daily  Advertiser,  May  :;^8,  1742: 

This  Day  is  opened.  At  the  Bagnio  in  Lemon  Street,  Goodman's 

Fields : 

The  Pleasure  or  Swimming  Bath  which  ia  more  than  forty-thrt>o 
Feet  in  length,  it  will  be  kept  warm  and  fresh  every  Day  and  i:»  con- 
venient to  swim  or  learn  to  swim  in.  There  are  Waiters  attend  dailr 
to  teach  or  assist  ni-ntlcmcn  in  the  said  Swimming  Bath  if  required. 
There  is  also  a  irn<u\  ("old  Hath. 

8ubscribertt  may  have  tlie  use  of  both  for  a  Guinea. 

^[aitland's  "  History'  of  Tjondon  "  says  that  "  the  completest 
swimming  hath  in  the  whole  world"  is  the  Peerless  Pool,  which 
was  (»j)cned  to  the  puhlic  by  William  Kemp,  an  eminent  ciiizcii, 
in  174)].  Peerless  Pool  "  seems  to  have  been  the  original  name 
of  a  sprin»x  in  this  neighborhood,  which  overllowed  its  banks  and 
formed  a  ])()n(l  so  dnnjrerons  to  life  that  the  word  became  cor- 
rupted to  Perilous.''  Kmip,  however,  restored  tbe  original 
name  when,  at  the  above-nH'iitioncd  date,  he  built  new  receptacles 
for  the  sprin^r's  waters.  'I'be  cold  bath  was  40  feet  lon.ir  and  vO 
feet  broad:  'Mliis  was  quite  private  and  retired  from  j)rivate 
insj)ection."  The  j)lcnsurc  bath  in  tlie  open  a  r  was  170  fwt 
long  by  108  feet  broad.  It  was  surrounded  by  trees,  with  an 
arcade  and  boxes  for  dressing.  Subscription  for  the  use  of  either 
£1  lOs.  per  annum  ^  a  single  bath  at  eitiier  was  Is. 
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Tabard  Inn.  Strangers  mmiim;^  a  ]ar^o  oity,  like  lx)ndon, 
during  the  Midflle  A«jes,  csperially  if  tliev  arrived  there  after 
ni^^htfall,  usually  took  u])  iheir  lod,Lcin«rs  outside  the  ^^ates.  Hence 
some  of  the  principal  inns  for  the  aeconunodation  of  travellers 
were  built  aloni^  the  line  of  approach.  On  hoth  sides  of  the 
High  Street  of  Soulhwark  stood  many  of  these  ancient  hostelries. 

Stowe,  the  earlv  historian  of  London,  tells  us  that  there  stood 
in  this  locality  "many  fair  inns  for  receipt  of  travellers,"  among 
which  "  the  most  ancient  is  the  Tahard,  so  called  of  the  sign, 
which  as  we  now  term  it  is  of  a  jacket  or  sleeveless  coat,  whole 
before,  oj)en  on  hoth  sides,  with  a  square  collar,  winged  at  the 
shouhlers:  a  stately  garment  of  old  time,  conimordy  worn  of 
noblemen  and  others,  both  at  home  and  abroad  in  llie  wais:  but 
then  (to  wit,  in  the  wars)  their  arms  end)roidered,  or  otherwise 
depict,  upon  them,  that  every  man  by  his  coat  of  arms  might  be 
known  from  others.  But  now  these  tabards  are  oidy  worn  by 
the  heralds,  and  be  called  their  coats  of  arms  in  serviee." 

The  'ralmrd  Inn  still  stands  in  Soutliwark,  though  it  has 
changed  its  name  to  the  'J'albot,  and  retains  little  of  its  original 
architecture  and  none  of  its  pristine  inij)ortance.  Its  identity  is 
unmistakable.  The  land  on  which  it  stood  was  purchased  by 
the  abbot  of  Hyde,  in  1307,  and  he  l)uilt  up(»n  it  a  hostel,  or  town 
house,  for  the  abbots  when  they  came  to  I.ondon.  It  may  be  sup- 
[»osed  that  the  inn  for  the  aeconunodation  of  the  public  was 
built  by  the  abbots,  and  that  they  received  their  profits  from  it. 

Probably  it  was  built  with  a  view  to  furnishing  accommoda- 
tion for  the  pii'ziinis  llocivitii^  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  famous  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  for  it  stands 
just  between  the  Pilgrim's  Way  from  the  west  and  south  of 
England,  and  the  much  better  known  continuation  of  the  Pil- 
grim's Way  onward  to  Canterbury,  so  that  it  would  be  exactly 
the  spot  where  they  would  be  glad  to  find  a  halting-])lace.  Tt  is 
by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  abbot  of  Hyde  built  the  inn  for  this 
purpose  very  soon  after  he  became  possessed  of  the  ground,  if 
there  was  not  one  already  in  existence,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  when  C'hauct  r  live<l, — that  is,  in  the  latter  years  of  the  fmir- 
teenth  century, — the  Tabard  was  the  usual  resort  of  the  pilirrims, 
or  at  least  that  it  was  the  most-frequented  hostelry  in  Southwark, 
or  he  would  not  have  introduced  it  in  that  character. 

Yet  any  one  must  possess  very  little  knowledge  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Middle  Ages  to  suppose  that  Chaucer's  meeting  of 
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the  pilgrims  at  the  Tahard  was  intended  for  the  description  of 
real  event,  that  all  the  arrangement  about  the  telling  of  tr 
was  really  made,  and  that  each  pilgrim  told  the  story 
ascribed  to  him.  Any  one  who,  further,  knows  a  little  of  s' 
iu  the  Middle  Ages,  should  be  aware  tliat  twenty-nine  iudi  .. 
uals,  each  of  so  totally  different  a  character,  and  belonging  to 
classes  so  widely  isepa rated  from  each  other,  could  hardly  have 
met  together  on  this  footing  of  social  e(iuality.  It  was  a  simple 
invention  of  the  poet  for  the  sake  of  the  stories  he  intended  to 
introduce. 

Yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  in  Chaucer's  time  the  Tabard  was 
the  principal  hotel  iu  South wark,  and  that  it  was  a  usual  resort 
of  the  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  at 
Canterbury.  As  we  have  seen,  Stowe,  who  wrote  in  1598,  mentions 
tlie  Tabard  in  Southwark  as  then  still  standin*?;  and  four  years 
later,  Sj)c^Hit,  who  published  his  edition  of  Chaucer  in  1G02, 
informs  us  that,  "  Whereas  through  time  it  hath  been  much  de- 
caved,  it  is  now  l»v  Master  .1.  Preston,  with  the  abbot's  house 
thereto  adjoined,  newly  repaired,  and  with  convenient  rooms 
mucli  increased  for  the  receipt  of  many  «;uests."  What  were 
the  character  and  extent  of  Preston's  rej)airs  we  have  no  means 
of  knowiii^^;  i)ut  ])erhaj)s  they  did  not  materially  chanire  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  old  edifice.  lie  seems  to  have  added  the 
private  house  of  the  abbot  to  the  ])uhlic  buildinirs  of  the  b(^stelry. 

A  litlh'  more  than  half  a  century  after  this  date,  the  Tal)ar<l 
was  e.\|)osed  to  destniclion  from  another  cause,  and  one  which 
must  have  Ixm  much  more  disastrous,  thouirh  we  have  still  no 
means  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  it  suffered.  In  lOTT)  South- 
wark was  the  scene  of  a  terrible  conflairration,  second  only  in  it- 
greatness  to  the  wi'll-known  fire  of  London  ten  years  before. 
About  six  hundred  houses  were  burnt,  or  blown  up  for  the  })ur- 
pose  of  arrestincr  the  pro^rress  of  the  fire,  and  the  Tahard  must 
have  been  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  danirer.  When  it  was  re- 
built, the  old  associations  of  this  inn  seem  to  have  Ihhmi  so  far 
fori^otlen,  that  c\ei\  llio  name  *.n  the  si«rn  was  cban,iT''d.  and,  in 
the  appropriate  lan.uniasre  of  the  well-known  antitjiiary,  John 
Aubrey,  the  iirnorant  landlord,  or  tenant,  instead  of  the  ancient 
sign  of  the  Tahard,  put  up  the  Talbot,  or  doir."  Aul)rey  tell- 
us  further,  that  before  the  f^re  it  was  an  old  timher  house,  prob- 
ably coeval  with  Chaucer's  time.''  It  was  ]>robably  this  old  part, 
facincT  the  street,  which  was  Vturnt. 

Table  from  Human  Remains.  Somewhere  about  the  \i.ir 
1803  a  paracrraph  concernin«r  a  table  t»f  this  sort  was  set  atlou 
and  was  coj)ied  all  over  Euro]>e  and  America.  It  is  curious 
enough  to  copy  at  length. 
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In  tlio  Pitti  Talnro  at  Florcnro  is  a  tiihio  wliicli,  for  orifijinanty 
in  the  matter  of  con»truttioii  and  gluwtliiu'hs  in  coiiceptiuii,  18  prob- 
ably without  a  rival.  It  waft  made  by  Giuseppe  Segatti,  who  passed 
■everal  years  of  his  life  in  its  manufacture.  To  the  casual  observer 
it  gives  the  impression  of  a  curious  mosaic  of  marbles  of  difTerent  shades 
and  colors,  for  it  looks  like  polihlu'd  stone.  In  reality  it  \»  composed 
of  human  muscles  and  viscera.  No  less  than  a  hundred  bodies  were 
requisitioned  for  the  material.  The  table  ift  round  and  about  a  yard 
in  diameter,  with  a  pedestal  and  four  claw  feet,  the  whole  being  formed 
of  petrified  human  remains.  The  ornaments  of  the  pedestal  are  made 
trom  t'le  intontines.  the  claws  with  hearts,  liverH,  and  lunfr^.  the 
natural  color  of  which  is  preserved.  The  table  top  is  constructed  of 
muscles  artistically  arranged,  and  it  is  bordered  with  upward  of  a 
hundred  eyes,  the  elTect  of  which  is  said  to  l>e  highly  artistic,  since 
they  retain  all  their  lustre,  and  seem  to  follow  the  observer.  Segatti 
died  alfotit  fifty  years  ago.  He  obtained  his  bodies  from  the  hospitals, 
and  indurated  them  by  impregnation  with  mim  rai  salts. 

Now,  this  story  is  not  all  true  yet  it  is  not  all  a  lie.  In  the  first 
place  the  'Mable"  is  not  in  the  Pitti  I^alace,  but  in  the  ana- 
tomical collection  of  the  Hospital  of  Santa  Alaria.  It  is  oval, 
not  round,  measures  about  18  x  12  inches,  and  consists  of  a  top 
only.  It  has  no  appearance  of  ever  having  had  a  pedestal.  The 
human  petrifications  aroM^neered  in  a  symmetrical  rectangular, 
oblong  design,  with  a  i)or(l(>r  around  it.  These  veneers  are  small 
bits,  about  one-sixtieth  of  an  inch  thi(  k.  of  human  organs,  such 
as  loins,  kidneys,  liver,  spleen  and  skin,  all  of  natural  color. 
Some  are  diamond  shaped,  some  oval,  some  square,  with  surfaces 
like  fine-grained  wood.  We  are  told  that  in  the  year  1850, 
Giuseppe  Segato  (not  Segatti),  a  Florentine  physician,  an- 
nounced his  fiscovery  of  a  method  of  }k  trifying  the  human  body 
so  as  to  preserve  it  intact  in  form  and  coh)r.  He  submitted  speci- 
mens of  his  work  to  the  (irand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who  offered 
to  huy  the  secret.  While  the  negotiations  were  in  progress, 
Segato  died  and  his  secret  with  him. 

Tailor.  Wliat  mathematician  was  it  who  first  figured  out 
that  nine  tailors  make  n  man,  when  did  he  do  so,  and  what  were 
the  factors  upon  whidi  he  hased  his  computation?  There  is  no 
lack  of  answers  to  this  historical  problem.  None,  alas,  has  any 
basis  of  historical  fact.  But  many  of  them  possess  their  own 
share  of  curious  interest. 

A  very  familiar  explanation,  which  is  presented  in  multi- 
plied form,  is  l)as«'(l  upon  the  phrase  **to  make  a  man  of  him/' 
in  the  sense  of  rehabilitating  a  man  by  some  substantial  service. 
Thus,  it  is  said  that,  in  ITI'3,  an  orphan  boy  a])])licd  for  alms 
at  a  fashional)h^  tailor's  shop  in  London.  Nine  of  the  journey- 
men tailors  cluhbcd  together,  each  contributing  a  shilling,  and 
with  this  capital,  the  boy  started  a  fruit-stand.  In  time  he 
became  rich,  and  when  he  set  up  his  carriage  he  painted  on  the 
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j)aiiel  "  Nine  tailors  made  me  a  man.*'  This  story  errs  in  being 
dated.  As  far  hark  as  iCiS*^  auother  variation  liad  ap]>earc(]  in 
a  curious  l)tK)k,  called  "  DemwTitiis  in  T.ondon,  with  the  Mad 
Pranks  and  Comical  Conceits  of  Motley  and  l?ol)in  (ioodfellow 
(and  it  will  he  seen  that  even  at  that  time  the  saw  was  con- 
fessedly an  old  one). 

There  it)  a  proverb  which  has  been  of  old, 

Ami  many  men  have  likewise  hevn  ho  told. 

To  the  (iiscre<lit  of  the  layh)r*H  trade: 

Sine  taylors  yoe  to  make  up  a  maM,  they  said; 

But  for  their  credit  I'll  unriddle  it  t'  ye: 

A  draper  onoo  fell  into  povertie» 

Xine  taylor'.s  joyn'd  their  pursps  to*;ether  then. 

To  Bct  him  up,  and  make  him  a  man  &^vn. 

The  same  determination  to  twist  the  adage  into  a  compli- 
mentary sense  reappears  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  One  bitter  winter 
day,  so  it  is  said,  nine  tailors  were  working  in  a  warm  and 
comfortable  room,  when  a  hungry,  half-<  lad  tramp  knocked  at 
the  door  and  applied  for  alms.  The  kindly  tailors  not  only 
shared  their  meal  with  him,  hnt  sent  him  away  rejoicing  with  a 
few  groschen  in  his  pockets,  and  he  exclaimed,  gratefully,  ^'  You 
have  made  a  man  of  me!" 

All  this  (  lass  of  explanations  must  he  rejected,  because  they 
seem  t(»  liinr-  l^ceji  made  after  the  event  hy  some  person,  possibly 
a  tailor  himself,  who  wished  to  glorify  the  trade.  Now,  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  taih)r  lias  ever  been  a  butt  for  the  foolish  raillery  of 
the  nioh,  and  we  shall  see  that  in  folk-lore  and  popular  literature 
his  nobler  qualities  have  never  received  their  due  meed  of  recog- 
nition. What,  then,  shall  we  say  to  the  following  account,  which 
appeared  in  the  British  Apollo  in  1T08?  It  happened  ('tis 
no  great  matter  in  what  year)  that  eight  tailors,  having  finished 
considerahle  ])iccc8  of  work  at  the  house  of  a  certain  person 
of  quality  (whose  names  authors  have  thought  fit  to  conceal), 
and  receiv(Ml  all  the  money  due  for  the  same,  a  virago  servant- 
maid  of  the  Ijouse,  observing  them  to  be  hut  slender-built  animaiiV 
and  in  their  mathematical  i)ostures  on  tluMr  simp-board  appear- 
ing but  so  manv  ])ie('(s  of  men,  resolved  to  encounter  and 
pillage  them  on  the  road.  'J  he  Ix  tter  to  compass  her  design,  she 
procured  a  very  tcrrihle  great,  hhn  k  jnidding,  which,  having  way- 
laid them,  she  presented  at  the  breast  of  the  foremost.  They, 
nnstaking  this  prop  of  life  for  an  instrument  of  death,  at  least 
a  blunderhuss,  readily  yielded  up  their  money;  but  she,  not  con- 
tented with  that,  severely  discipliiMw]  them  with  a  cudgel  she 
carried  in  the  other  IuhkI,  all  of  winch  they  bore  with  a  philo- 
sophical n  si^riiaiion.  'i'hus,  eight,  not  being  able  to  deal  \vith 
one  woman,  by  consequence  could  not  make  a  man,  on  which 
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accent  a  ninth  is  added/'  What  shall  we  say  to  this  story^ 
quotha?  Merely  that  it  is  so  evident !>  the  work  of  a  profes- 
sional humorist  that  it  may  be  dismissed  without  even  the  tribute 
of  a  smile. 

There  is  only  one  explanation  that  bears  any  plausibility  on 
its  face,  and  this  is  not  to  the  discredit  of  the  trade.  A  toll  of 
a  bell  is  called  a  "  teller/'  in  rural  England,  from  the  verb  "  to 
tell  or  "  count  (Richard  III,  it  will  be  remembered,  says  "  tell 
the  clock  there/'  ue.,  ''count  the  hours/')  Now,  in  some  places, 
after  the  funeral  knells  a  certain  number  of  distinct  bell-strokes 
are  made,  to  denote  whether  the  deceased  was  man,  woman, 
or  child,  the  number  usually  being  nine  for  a  man,  six  for  a 
woman,  and  three  for  a  child.  "Nine  tellers  mark  a  man" 
became  readily  perverted  into  "  Nine  tailors  make  a  man/* 

The  theor>'  is  plaiisible,  as  already  acknowledged.  But  how 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  provcrh  is  not  indigenous  to  Eng- 
land, but  is  found  in  various  forms  among  other  European 
rations?  We  have  socn  that  it  is  a  faniiliar  phrase  in  l*riissia. 
In  Brittany,  we  are  informed  hy  Tount  de  la  Villamanjiio.  the 
peasant^  have  a  saying.  Qu'il  faut  neuf  tailleurs  ])our  fairo  un 
honinie,"  preeiselv  our  formuhi  a«rain.  In  Hanover,  liowever.  it 
requires  tM'elve  tailors  to  make  a  man:  and  in  other  parts  of 
Cerniany  the  nuniher  is  increased  to  tliirtcen.  Tii  Silesia  twelve 
button-makers  (Knopfmachcr)  ar«'  said  to  constitute  a  man. 

Still  the  jest  remains,  a  peri>etual  lilicl  upon  an  luinorahle 
and  useful  avocation,  and  the  modes  of  ap])lyimr  it  hy  wits, 
retailers  of  wit,  and  inventr^rs  of  jokes  seem  wcll-nijrli  endless. 

Where  are  the  other  eight  ? asked  a  duelist,  who  had  acce]>ted 
a  fhnllenge  from  a  tailor.  Tn  the  davs(»f  the  Eondon  t rain-hand.<?, 
a  tailor  rated  to  supply  half  a  man  to  the  hand,  asked  how  this 
eould  he  done.  "  By  sending  four  journeymen  and  an  appren- 
tice/' was  the  answer. 

"An  idea  has  fr<uie  ahroad/'  says  C'arlyle  in  ''Sartor 
Resartus/^  'Smd  fixed  itself  down  info  a  wide-spreading,  rooted 
error,  that  tailors  are  a  distinet  species  in  ]ihysiologv.  not  men, 
but  fractional  parts  of  a  mnn.  .  .  Doth  it  not  stand  on 
record,  that  the  Enirlish  (\)neen  Eli/aheth.  receiving  a  deputation 
of  eiiihteen  tailors.  ad<lres>;ed  tlicm  with  a  'Oood  morning, 
gentlemen  hoth  !  *  Did  not  the  same  vira«ro  l»oast  that  she  had  a 
cavalry  regiment  wluM-ertf  neither  horse  nor  man  could  he  in- 
jured,— her  regiment,  namelv.  of  tailors  on  mares?  ''  The  story 
of  the  cavalry  r(»i^iment,  hv  tlie  wav,  wa<  tlni<  told  in  the  Chester 
Cnurnnf  a  ^rreat  many  vea?'^  a'jfo.  and  it  was  in  this  form,  and 
not  in  anv  authentic  historv,  that  Carlvle  prohahly  met  with  it. 
"In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizaheth,  the  tailors  petitioned  Her 
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Majesty  that  a  regiment  might  he  raised  composed  entirely  of 
tlieir  crafty  to  go  abroad  into  Flandera.  The  queen  assented. 
She  ordered  that  (as  there  never  vas  known  to  be  a  regiment  of 
tailors  before)  they  should  all  be  mounted  on  mares.  In  a  short 
time  the  regiment  was  completed,  equipped  and  drilled,  reviewed 
by  Elizabeth,  and  ficnt  off  to  iight  the  queen's  wars  in  Flanders. 
They  rushed  to  the  front  in  battle,  fought  valiantly,  and  were 
every  one  killed.  Her  Majesty  was  greatly  affecteid  when  she 
heard  this  news,  but  thanked  God  that  she  had  neither  lost  man 
nor  horse.'* 

Carlyle,  however,  indignantly  refutes  the  slander,  asserting 
that  the  tailor  is  not  only  a  Man,  but  something  of  a  Creator 
or  Divinity,  inasmuch  as  Man  is  bv  him  new-created  into  a 
Nobleman,  and  clothed  not  only  with  Wool  but  with  Dignity 
and  a  Mvstic  Dominion — is  not  the  fair  fabric  of  Society  itself, 
with  all  its  royal  mantles  and  pontifical  states,  whereby  from 
nakedness  and  dismemberment,  we  are,  organized  into  Polities, 
into  nations,  and  a  whole  cooperating  Mankind,  the  creation  of 
the  Tailor  alone?" 

Swift  had  anticipated  the  philosophy  of  Sartor  Resartus,** 
in  "  The  Tale  of  a  Ttih/'  where  he  speaks  of  a  certain  sect  (i.e., 
dandies  and  pcoj)le  of  faj:hion)  "that  worshijiped  a  sort  of  idol, 
who,  as  their  doctrine  delivered,  did  daily  create  men  by  a  kind 
of  manufactory  operation.  This  idol  they  placed  in  the  highe:«t 
parts  of  the  house  on  an  altar  erected  about  three  feet.  He  was 
shown  in  the  posture  of  a  Persian  enij)eror,  sitting?  on  a  sup«^r- 
ficies,  with  his  le«^s  interwoven  under  him.  This  jjod  had  a 
goose  for  his  ensign  ;  whence  it  is  tliat  some  learned  men  ]>retend 
to  dediKi'  Ills  orii^inal  from  Jupiter  ( 'apitolinus.  At  liis  left 
liaiid,  lieneatli  the  nltnr,  hell  seemed  to  open,  and  ratch  at  the 
animals  tlie  idol  was  creating;  to  prevent  which,  certain  of  his 
priests  hnmlv  Hung  in  ]^ieces  of  the  uninformecl  mass,  or  suh- 
stance,  and  sonn^timcs  wliole  limhs  already  enlivened,  which 
that  horrid  gulf  insatiahlv  swallowed,  terrihle  to  behold.'*  Mas- 
singer,  long  before  ^^wift's  dav,  luid  >aid: 
Yes,  if  they  would  tliaiik  their  Maker 
And  seek  lio  further;  but  they  have  new  creators, 
God-tailor  and  Ood-mercer. 

Nevertheless,  in  literature  and  folk-lore  the  tailor  has  some- 
how heen  an  unjmpular  diaracter.  In  (icrmany  the  epithet 
schneidcrmassig  (tailor-like)  indicates  pusillanimity.  It  is  true 
the  (icrnians  lunc  n  fniry  lah'.  "The  Brave  Little  Tailor."  hut 
it  is  only  a  pleasant  little  mock-heroic,  the  hraver\"  f»f  the  ♦ailnr 
is  mere  trickery  and  bravado.  We  have  seen  that  the  Hnfish 
ApoUo  reiterated  the  charge  of  cowardice,  and  it  made  liic  fol- 
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lowing  explanation :  'tis  the  opinion  of  our  t  urious  virtuosos 
that  Xhoiv  want  of  courage  arises  from  their  immoderate  eating 
of  cucuml)ers,  which  too  much  refri;x«'f  ;it('s  their  hlood/*  So  tho 
French  were  reputed  by  the  English  lo  be  their  inferiors  in  cour- 
age because  they  were  fond  of  sahid.  Carlyle  mentions  a  tailor's- 
melancholy  whidi,  lie  says,  "  we  introduce  into  our  books  of  medi- 
cine, and  jfable  1  know  not  what  of  his  ]^enerating  it  by  Jiving  on 
cabbage/'  He  evidently  refers  to  Lamb's  essay  on  the  ^lelan- 
choly  of  Tailors."  Lamb  ascribes  this  melancholy,  first,  to  the 
tailor's  sedentary  habits;  and,  second,  to  his  d!et.  In  Burton's 
"  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  he  finds  that  cabbage  is,  of  all 
"herbs  to  be  eaten/'  the  one  that  is  especially  disallowed  as 
pending  up  black  vapors  to  the  brain.  I  could  not/'  says  Lamb, 
"omit  so  nattering  a  testimony  from  an  author  who,  having  no 
theory  of  his  own  to  serve,  has  so  unconsciously  contributed 
to  the  confirmation  of  mine.  It  is  well  known  this  last-named 
vegetable  has,  from  the  earliest  periods  we  can  discover,  consti- 
tuted almost  the  sole  food  of  this  extraordinar}^  race  of  people." 

Now,  what  does  Lamb  mean  by  this  statement  ?  It  is  simply 
a  punning  allusion  to  alleged  sartorial  dishonesty.  In  former 
time  the  tailor  went  to  the  houses  of  his  customers  and  made 
garments  out  of  the  cloth  they  had  purchased,  the  wast(>  and 
cuttings  being  his  recognized  perquisites.  Or  he  worked  in  his 
own  shop,  still  upon  materials  furnished  him  at  the  same  terms. 
But  he  was  constantly  accused  of  appropriating  other  portions 
of  the  cloth,  an  offence  which  came  to  be  known  as  cabbaging 
(possibly  from  the  Frcncli  rahasspr, — to  put  in  a  cabas, — Le., 
to  bag,  to  steal).  Headers  of  ''Don  Quixote"  will  remember, 
among  other  instances  of  shrewdness  shown  by  Sancho  during  his 
governorship  of  Barrataria,  how  ;i  tailor  was  brought  before  him 
by  a  customer,  who  swore  he  had  given  the  tailor  cloth  enough 
for  six  good-sized  ca|)s,  a".d  how  the  rascal  had  sent  him  caps 
that  hardly  fitted  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  how  the  tailor  swore 
that  he  had  used  up  all  the  material  vouchsafed  him,  and  how 
Sancho  finally  decreed  that  the  customer  should  keep  the  caps, 
and  the  tailor  have  imtliing  for  his  labor.  So  prevalent  was  the 
impression  of  the  value  of  the  tailor's  cabbage,"  that  Massinger 
says: 

Wcro  ono  of  yo,  knifrlitn  of  the  needle. 
Paid  by  tlie  ninth  part  of  iiis  customers, 
Once  in  nine  years,  the  ninth  of  his  bill, 
He  would  be  nine  timeB  overpaid. 

A  wi(  ked  English  proverb  is  "  put  a  tailor,  a  weaver,  and  a 
miller  into  a  sack,  and  the  first  that  put  his  head  out  is  a  thief " 
There  is  a  good  old  story,  which  is  probably  of  Oriental 
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origio,  as  it  may  be  found  in  Cardonne's  Melanges  de  Litton- 
ture  Orieiitale/'  extracted  from  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish 
sources.  This  storv  reappears  in  various  forms  in  a  number  of  jest 
books,  from  "J(ie  Miller''  to  '*Le  Sottisier  de  Nasred-Diii, 
Biiffon  de  Tamerlan  "  (Brussels,  1878).  Sir  John  Harrington 
has  thus  versified  it  in  his  '^Epigrams"  (1615): 

Of  a  Prkcise  Taii.oh. 

A  tailor,  known  a  man  of  uprijjlit  dealing;. 

(True,  but  for  luring,  hones^  but  for  stealing), 

IMd  fall  one  day  extremely  siok  by  chance 

And  on  the  eudden  was  in  wondrous  tranee. 

The  fienda  of  hell,  mustering  in  fearful  manner, 

Of  sundry  colored  stulis  displayed  a  banner. 

Which  he  had  stolen,  and  wished,  as  they  did  tell. 

That  he  might  find  it  all  one  day  in  hell. 

Tiie  man,  affrighted  at  this  apparition, 

Upon  recovery  grew  a  great  precisian. 

He  bought  a  Hible  of  tlie  best  translation, 

And  in  liis  life  he  showed  great  reformation: 

He  walked  mannerly,  he  talked  meekly, 

He  heard  three  lectures  and  two  sermons  weekty. 

He  vowed  to  keep  no  company  unruly. 

And  in  iiis  sjiccdi  to  use  no  outli  but  truly; 

And  zealously  to  keep  the  iSabbath's  rest. 

His  meat  for  that  day  on  the  eve  was  drest. 

And  lest  the  custom  which  he  had — ^to  steals 

Should  cause  him  sometimes  to  foriret  his  zeal, 

He  gave  his  journeynum  a  sp<'ctal  diarge. 

That  if  the  stuff,  allowance  being  large, 

He  found  his  Angers  were  to  filcTi  inclined. 

Bid  him  to  have  the  banner  in  Iiis  mind. 

This  done  (I  scant  can  t«'ll  the  rest  for  laughter) 

A  captain  of  a  ship  canu'  tliroc  days  after. 

And  brought  three  yards  of  velvet  and  three  quarters 

To  make  Venetians  below  down  the  garters. 

He,  that  precisely  knew  what  was  enough, 

Soon  slipped  aside  three  quarters  of  the  stuff: 

His  men,  esj)yin'r  it.  -^aid  in  derision 
"Master,  remember  how  you  saw  the  vision!'* 
**  Peace,  knave!  "  auoth  he.   **  I  did  not  see  one  rag 

Of  such  a  colored  stuff  in  all  the  flagt " 

It  is  notewortliv  that  the  tailor's  repository  for  remnantf 
of  cloth  is  ealled  Hell  to  this  day  l)v  jouriievnien  tailors  botli  in 
England  and  Germany, — not  impossibly  in  nieniorv  of  the 
TTinlticolored  bauuer  seen  in  the  infernal  regions  by  the  Pncise 
Tailor.  A  cnrions  sixteenth  eenturv  tract  entitled  **  The  Will 
of  the  Deuyll  and  Last  Testament     contains  the  following: 

'•  Item.    T  give  to  every  Tayler  a  l»anner  wherein  shall 
contcvnetl  all  the  parcelles  of  cloth  and  j<ylkes,  etc.,  as  he  has 
cast  them  into  hell.'' 
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Tailors  of  Tooley  Street,  Three.  In  a  ^^eneral  way  the 
story  runs  that  three  taih)rs  in  Ttjoley  Street,  near  London 
Bridge,  at  some  period  of  political  excitement,  issued  a  manifesto 
beginning  We,  the  people  of  England."  As  to  details  there  is 
considerable  confusion  and  contradiction.  It  is  generally  su])- 
posed,  however,  that  the  tailors  were  mythical  creations  of  George 
Canning  (souk*  say  Daniel  O'Connell)  during  the  agitation  for 
the  removal  of  Catholic  disabilities.  A  Mr.  Kobert  Hogg,  in 
Xotes  and  Queries  (Seventh  Scri<'s,  v,  5.")),  claimed  to  possess 
fuller  information.  He  identified  the  three  men  as  John  Grose, 
tailor,  of  'I'oolev  Street;  Thomas  Satterlev,  tailor,  Xeston  Street, 
and  George  Sandham,  grocer,  Bermondsey  Street,  whom  he 
described  as  local  dictators  and  notorious  busybodies.  At  the 
time  when  the  Catholic  Eniancii)ation  movement  was  at  its 
height,  the  Tooley  Street  politicians  were  agitated  to  the  higliest 
pitch,  and,  having  a  firm  belief  in  their  own  j)owers  and  the 
righteousness  of  their  cause,  they  resolved  at  one  of  their  meet- 
ings to  ]>etition  the  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  subject,  and 
actually  prepared  a  petition  which  commenced  with  the  words 
*  We,  the  ]H»o{)le  of  England.'  "  Writing,  as  he  doi's,  in  Janu- 
ary, 18S8,  Mr.  Hogg  says  that  these  facts  were  related  to  him 
**  nu)re  than  thirty  years  ago''  by  an  old  and  much-respected 
inhabitant  of  Tooley  Street,  siiue  deceased,  who  had  bound  him 
not  to  give  publicity  to  the  story  until  all  the  ))articipants  in  the 
affair  had  passed  away.  Two  weeks  later  another  correspondent, 
St.  Olave's,  sought  to  discredit  the  story.  '*  I  think,"  he  says, 
**  that  your  readers  will  fail  to  see  how  three  j)eople  living  in 
three  different  streets  and  one  being  of  a  dillerent  trade  could 
)>ossibly  be  identified  with  what  has  always  been  regarded  as  a 
legend  of  some  antiquity.  I  was  ])ersonally  acquainted  with 
two  of  the  persons  named,  who  were  in  no  sense  *  local  dictators' 
and  still  less  busybodies.    They  died  honored  and  res[)ected. 

Tainted  Money.  A  ]ihrnse  famous  in  1905  when  ^Ir.  John 
1).  Hockefeller's  proffered  gifts  for  charitable  purposes  were  re- 
fused by  certain  churches.  The  refusal  had  an  early  prototype, 
an  this  document  indicates: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  rf>mmon  roiiiu-il.  hold  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
at  the  City  Hall,  on  Friday,  iUv  14th  of  Ootoher,  1785,*  present  .TaniPB 
Dunne,  mayor,  Richard  Varick,  recorder,  etc.,  etc.,  **  Whereas,  it  lias 
been  represented  to  this  board  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Lawrence  Embree,  one 
of  the  commiaaionerB  of  the  ahna^house,  tbat  the  company  of  comedians 
in  this  city,  Monie  time  since,  presented  him  with  forty  pounds  for  the 
use  of  the  poor  ;  that,  as  he  disapproved  of  a  donation  so  circumstanced, 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  sutler  it  to  be  deposited  with  him  until  the 
sense  of  the  magistratet  eonceming  the  same  could  be  obtainetl.'* 
Whereupon  the  board  came  to  the  folK»wing  resolutions: 

That  it  appears  that  the  play-house  was  opened  by  said  comedians 
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without  license  or  permission  of  the  d%il  authority;  which  in  the 
opinion  of  this  board  is  a  thin^  unprec<Miented  and  offensive.  Tliat 

W'fjile  8o  great  part  of  tliis  city  ntill  lii'8  in  ruins,  and  nmny  of  th^ 
citizens  continue  to  be  pressed  with  the  distresses  brouj^ht  on  tlu-ui 
in  cunsequence  of  tlie  lat€  war,  there  is  a  loud  cull  for  industry  and 
economy ;  and  it  would  in  a  particular  manner  be  unjustifiable  in  thb 
corporation  to  countenance  enticing  and  expensive  amusements:  tUat 
among  these  a  phiy-liouse.  however  re^iulated,  must  be  nunibereti.  when 
under  no  restraint  it  may  prove  a  fruitful  source  of  dissi j>ation,  im- 
morality, and  vice.  Tliat  the  acceptance  of  the  said  donation  by  the 
order  of  this  board  might  authorise  a  eoneluaion  that  thev  approved 
of  the  opening  of  said  theatre,  and  that  therefore  it  be  and  it  is  hereby 
HK'onimended  to  Mr.  £mbree  to  return  the  same  to  the  person  from 
whom  he  received  it. 

William  Dnulap,  from  whoso  History  of  the  Amoruau 
'J'hpatre  "  (])iihlishefl  in  1882)  this  extract  is  taken,  adds  (pp.  5S, 
T)!))  that  *' a  few  <la\s  after,  a  writer  in  OswaliVfi  J tntnml  ironi- 
cally praises  the  wisdom  of  the  eity  magistrates  for  discoiinten- 
ancinjr  the  thcntn*,  and  preferrinir  the  lieensin.ir  tipplinir-?hops. 
they  heing  harmless  and  yielding  a  revenue  unpolluted  by  its 
sou  rce/' 

Talking  Rock,  a  post-otliee  in  Piekins  County,  Georgia.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  thus  given  by  the  Boston  Posi : 

"  Some  one  discovcrtMl  in  the  vicinity  a  large  stone  upon 
which  h;i(l  been  j)ainte(l  the  words  '  Turn  me  over.'  It  required 
consi(l»M-al)l('  strength  to  accomj)lisli  this,  and  when  it  was  done, 
the  ((Wnmand,  '  Now  turn  me  back,  and  let  me  fool  somebody 
else.'  was  found  painti'd  on  the  under  side  of  the  .-lone." 

Tarantula.  At  one  time  it  was  firmly  ludd  throughout 
Italy — the  belief  still  surviving  locally  among  the  peasiintry — 
tliat  the  bile  of  this  iuscct  ])roduces  a  disease  called  larantismus, 
which  r«'>i'ml)les  hydrophohia  in  some  of  its  symptom-  as  well  as 
in  its  semi-mythical  rharacter,  and  is  classed  by  modern  medical 
authorities  witli  that  nervous  ailectiou  known  as  St.  Vitus's 
dance. 

The  earliest  mention  of  tarantismus  is  found  in  the  works 
of  Nicolas  IVrotti,  who  died  in  1480.  It  a])]>eared  first  in  Apulia, 
and  at  the  time  of  tliis  author  had  begun  to  spread  beyond  that 
province.  The  part  bitten,  according  to  the  common  belief, 
sw(dled  u}»  and  smarted,  the  victim  grew  irritable,  morbid,  hys- 
teriejil,  easily  excited  to  frenzy  or  depressed  to  melancholy,  and 
the  disease  frequently  euiminated  in  fatal  paroxysms  of  sobs  or 
laughter. 

The  poison  (»f  the  tarantula,  it  was  believed,  could  only  W 
Worked  otF  by  those  in  whom  it  begot  a  violent  energy  of  dancing. 
Then  it  out  with  the  perspiration.  But  if  any  trace  still 

lingered  in  the  blood,  the  disorder  became  chronic  or  intermit- 
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tent ;  and  the  afflicted  would  be  liable  ever  after  to  suffering  and 
melancholy,  which,  whenever  it  reached  a  certain  height,  could 
*  e  relieved  only  by  dancing.  *  The  tarantati,  or  persons  bitten  1}  • 
the  tarantula,  had  various  whims^  smong  them  violent  prefer- 
ences for  and  antipathies  to  colors.  Most  of  them  were  wildly  in 
love  with  red,  many  were  excited  by  green.  They  could  only 
dance  to  music,  and  to  the  music  of  certain  tunes  which  were 
called  tarantellas,  and  one  man's  tarantella  would  not  always  suit 
another.  Some  needed  a  quick  tune,  others  a  melancholy  meas- 
ure, others  a  suggestion  of  green  fields  in  the  music  as  well  as 
in  the  words  that  always  went  with  it.  Nearly  all  tarantati  had 
mad  loncrings  for  the  sea,  and  would  grow  ecstatic  at  the  sight 
of  water  in  a  pan.  Some  even  would  dance  with  a  cup  of  water 
in  their  hands,  or  plunge  their  heads  after  dancing  in  a  tub  of 
water,  set  for  them,  and  trimmed  with  rushes. 

In  eoiirse  of  time  it  grew  into  quite  a  profession  for  so-called 
tarantism  curers  to  travel  around  the  country  during  summer 
in  quest  of  the  tarantati.  A  pipe,  a  tambourine,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  favorite  dance-tunes  constituted  their  stock  in  trade. 
On  arriving  at  a  town  or  vilhige,  a  fete  was  instituted,  which 
was  known  as  the  women's  little  carnival  (carnnvaletta) .  Every- 
hody  hastened  to  the  spot.  The  mere  sight  of  the  dancing  fre- 
quently excited  spectators  who  liad  never  before  been  suspected 
of  the  disease  to  join  in  with  the  tarantati.  Tims,  the  epidemic 
went  on  increasing,  until  few  persons  could  rlairn  to  be  entirely 
exempt,  and  Italy  seenu-d  in  danger  of  bcconiincr  a  nation  of 
frenzied  dancers.  Even  beyond  the  confines  of  Ttalv  the  mania 
spread.  Stolid  (lermans  themselves  fell  victims  to  it.  Even 
llie  sceptic  could  not  shake  otT  the  influence  of  general  credulity. 
Oianbatista  (Juinzato,  Bishop  of  Foligno,  suffered  himself,  in 
bravado,  to  be  bitten  by  a  tarantula;  but,  to  the  shame  of  his 
episcopal  gravity,  he  could  obtain  a  cure  ordy  by  dancing.  Then 
suddenlv,  at  about  the  end  of  the  seventeentli  century,  the  disea.se 
or  delusion  ceased.  To-day  it  survives  oidy  as  a  local  superstition 
or  in  the  pir  turesque  dance  ireiierallv  known  as  the  Tarantula. 

Ciirion-Iy  c.noucrh,  a  like  suj^erstit ion  ])rcvails  in  I*ersia, — in 
Buzabalt.  near  Kiislian.  There  a  spider  called  stellis  affects  its 
victims  mu(h  in  the  same  way  as  the  tarantula  was  said  to  do, 
and  they  seek  relief  in  a  dance  that  is  very  similar  to  the  Italian 
one. 

Of  course,  ordinary  medical  treatment  failed  to  touch  the 
disease;  and  this  of  itself  would  tend  to  e.\air«rerate  its  power  an  1 
frrqnency.  Xotbing  brousrbt  relief  but  lively  dance-music,  and 
of  this  tlu'  old  tunes  "  La  l*astorale  and  "  La  Tarantola  were 
the  most  eHIcacious;  the  former  for  phlegmatic,  the  latter  for 
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excitable  temperameuts.  Wlwn  these  tunes  were  played  with 
correctness  and  taste,  Uie  effect  was  magical.  The  tanmtati 
.  danced  energetically  until  they  fell  down  exhausted.  Old  and 
youngy  male  and  female,  healthy  and  infirm,  hegan  dancing  like 
machines  worked  hy  steam.  Old  writers  would  have  us  believe 
that  even  old  cripples  threw  away  their  crutches  and  danced  with 
the  best  Hysterical  females  were  the  principal  victims.  Other 
ailments  were  foigotten,  propriety  of  time  and  place  ignored, 
and,  soul  and  body,  they  delivered  themselves  up  to  this  £uicing 
frenzy.  They  shrieked,  they  wept>  they  laughed,  they  sang«  all 
the  time  dancing  like  bacchantes  or  furies,  till  at  last  they  fell 
down  bathed  in  perspiration  and  utterly  helpless.  If  the  music 
continued,  they  at  length  arose  and  danced  again,  until  onc« 
more  they  fell  prostrate.  These  fits  seem  to  have  continued  two 
or  three  days,  sometimes  four,  or  even  six,  for  the  relief  seems  to 
have  been  in  direct  ratio  to  the  amount  lost  by  perspiration. 
When  the  tarantant  had  by  this  means  recoverea,  he  or  she 
remained  free  from  the  disease  until  the  approach  of  the  warm 
weather  of  the  next  year,  and  then  was  again  relieved  in  the 
same  manner.  Once  a  tarantant,  however,  always  a  tarantant; 
one  woman  is  mentioned  as  being  subject  to  these  attacks  for 
thirty  summers. 

Tarantula-ldller,  the  familiar  name  for  a  species  of  large 
wasp  whose  female  is  the  most  effective  foe  of  the  tarantula 
spider.  It  has  a  bright-blue  body  nearly  two  inches  long  and 
wings  of  a  golden  hue.  As  it  flies  here  and  there  in  the  sunlight, 
glittering  like  a  flash  of  fire,  one  moment  resting  on  a  leaf,  the 
next  on  a  granite  bowlder,  it  keeps  up  an  incessant  buzzing  causeil 
by  the  vibration  of  its  wings.  At  sight  of  a  tarantula,  it  hastens 
to  the  attack.  At  first  it  cautiously  flies  in  circles  over  its  in- 
tended victim.  Gradually  it  approaches  nearer  and  nearer. 
When  it  has  come  within  a  few  inches,  the  tarantula  rises  on  it< 
hind-legs  and  attempts  to  grapple  with  its  foe.  This  manueus  re 
is  rarely  or  never  suceessful.  (^uick  as  a  flash  the  giant  wasp  is 
on  the  spider's  back.  The  deadly  fan^js  liave  been  avoided.  In 
another  instant  a  fearful  stin<^  penetrates  deep  into  the  spiderV 
body.  Its  stru^xirlcs  almost  eease.  A  sudden  ])aralysis  ensues; 
it  staggers  like  a  drunken  man  from  side  to  side.  A  few  seconds 
more  and  it  is  dead.  The  wasp  darts  down  and  drags  the  bodv 
to  a  hole  in  (he  ground  and  buries  it  there,  having  first  deposite  I 
in  its  baek  an  e^%  whieh  in  course  of  time  changes  into  a  grub 
that  nourishes  itself  upon  the  carcass  wherein  it  was  born,  and 
eventually  develops  into  anotlier  tarantula-killer.  The  amount 
of  slaughter  thus  inflicted  is  almost  iiu  alculable.  but  some  idea 
may  be  realized  from  the  fact  that,  thou«jh  the  maternal  wasp 
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th'po.^its  a  single  o.iri^  in  each  spider,  it  has  a  large  number  of 
eggs  to  get  rid  of  in  the  same  fa.-hion.  The  tarantula-killer 
never  molests  a  human  being  unlesji  it  is  teased,  and  theu  its 
Siting  is  ])ainful  though  not  deadly. 

Tar-water.  Wood-tar  i>  reeogTiized  to-day  by  the  medical 
profession  as  having  valual)le  antiseptic  qualities,  chiefly  due 
to  the  creosote  it  contains.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteentii  cen- 
tury, the  good  George  Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  thought  he 
had  discovered  in  tar-water  a  panacea  fitted  to  remove,  or  at 
least  to  mitigate,  all  diseases  of  the  human  frame,  and  to  carry 
fresh  supplies  of  the  very  essence  of  life  into  the  whole  animal 
creation.  During  his  sojourn  in  lihode  Island,  America,  he  had 
observed  that  the  native  Indians  nuide  much  use  of  tar  in  their 
not  always  simple  medical  practice.  lie  conceived  for  himself 
the  very  highest  estimate  of  the  \alue  and  efiicacy  of  that  product 
ill  the  treatment  of  «lisease.  The  prevalence  of  the  bloody-flux, 
or  dvsentery,  in  his  neighborliood  in  1731),  while  it  engaged  him 
in  all  humane  labors  for  its  poor  victims,  moved  him  to  draw 
with  an  heroic  confidence  on  the  ])harmacy  of  his  former  ncigli- 
bors,  the  Xarragansett  Indians.  "The  virtues  of  tar-water" 
might  re]>resent  the  epitaph  of  Bishop  Berkeley.  His  recipe  for 
the  sovereign  cure  of  dysentery  was  a  heaped  spoonful  of  pow- 
dered rosin,  mixed  in  a  little  thin  broth,  for  which  he  afterwards 
substituted  oil.  He  advised  also  that  a  bunch  of  tow,  soaked  Lu 
brandy,  be  introduced  into  the  sphincter.  His  children  compul- 
sorily,  and  his  friends  advisedly,  were  put  under  this  treatment. 
Testimonials,  certificates,  and  earnest  and  grateful  witnesses  to 
the  ease  and  efficacy  of  the  treatment  overwhelmed  the  public 
attention.  A  credit  was  secured  for  the  nostrum  unsurpassed 
by  any  other  panacea  or  empiric  method  of  which  we  read  in  the 
past.  The  introduction  of  inoculation,  the  discovery  and  use  of 
anaesthetics,  did  not  raise  an  equal  excitement.  Berkeley  pub- 
lished, 1744,  a  most  curious  work,  indeed  a  wonderful  miscellany, 
w^hich  appeared  in  a  second  edition  in  a  few  weeks,  under  the  title 
of  *'Siris  (from  the  (ireek  ^stpt^^  a  little  chain);  a  Chain  of 
Philosophical  Reflections  and  Enquiries  concerning  the  Virtues  * 
of  Tar  Water  and  divers  other  subjects  connected  together, 
and  arising  from  one  another.*'  These  other  subjects,  and  the 
method  of  their  connection  with  each  other  and  with  tar,  were, 
for  the  most  part,  pure  fancies  or  crotchets  of  the  author  himself. 
He  had  convinced  himself,  and  he  sought  to  extend  and  impress 
the  conviction  on  the  world,  that  tar  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  the  vital  elemcTit  of  the  universe.  His  friend  Prior,  under 
his  prompting.  ]ni])lished  in  1746  his  "Authentic  Narrative  of 
the  success  of  Tar  Water.*'  An  intensely  passionate  controversy 
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was  wnge<l  upon  tlie  siibjoct.  The  usual  jniniphlet  warfare  fol- 
J()vve<l,  with  coiilributiuiis  to  the  ephcmoral  literature  of  the 
tiiiK'  ill  prose  aiul  verse,  squibs,  doggerel,  and  caricature.  The 
outrai:ed  nieinhers  of  the  medical  jirofession,  whose  special  ire 
is  eiigai^cd — not  always  without  reason — apiinst  the  nostrums 
upheld  by  individuals  of  the  clerical  brotherhood,  were  almo>t 
wild  in  protest,  invective,  and  ridicule.  Nevertheless,  the  nos- 
trum had  its  day — an  all  but  triumphant  day  it  was.  Berkeley's 
treatise  was  translated  into  Fren(  h,  German,  Dutch,  and  Portu- 
guese. l']stablishnicnts  rose  all  over  Euro})e  and  in  America  for 
the  treatment  of  all  human  ailments  by  the  w^onderful  specific. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  writes  Dr.  Duncombe  to  .Archbishop  Her- 
ring in  June,  1744,  to  write  a  letter  now  without  tincturing 
the  ink  with  tar-water.  This  is  the  common  toj)ic  of  conversa- 
tion, both  among  the  rich  and  |)oor,  high  and  low;  and  the  bishop 
of  Cloyne  has  made  it  as  fashionable  as  going  to  Vau.xhall  or 
Kanelagh." 

A  tar-water  warehouse  and  a  dispensary  of  that  single  remedy 
were  opened  in  London,  the  latter  being  located  behind  the 
Thatched  House  Tavern,  in  St.  James  Street. 

l^ut  opposition  developed.  "Siris"  became  the  occasion  of 
numerous  controversial  tracts,  various  medical  authorities  vent- 
ing their  anger  upon  the  rash  ecclesiast  who  dared  thus  intrude 
upon  their  ])rovince ;  and  after  the  bishop's  death,  which  occurred 
in  1753,  the  tar-water  excitement  gradually  subsided. 

Tattooing.  Where  this  custom  originated  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  It  is  found  as  far  back  as  in  the  tombs  near  Thebes, 
where  there  are  ])aintc(l  rei)resentations  of  a  race  of  white  men 
whose  bodies  are  tattooed,  and,  in  Caesar's  "Commentaries,"  we 
are  told  that  the  Hritons  were  tattooed. 

In  Hosnian's  Descriptions  of  the  Coast  of  Guinea,"  pub- 
lished in  Dutch  and  translated  into  English  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  lie  thus  describes  the  tattooing  of  the 
West  Africans: 

"  They  make  small  incisions  all  over  the  bodies  of  the  infants, 
in  a  sort  of  regular  manner,  expressing  some  iigure  tliereby; 
but  the  females  are  more  adorned  with  these  ornaments  than  the 
males,  and  each  at  pleasure  of  their  }>arents.  Vo\i  may  easily 
guess  that  this  mangling  of  the  bodies  of  those  tender  creatures 
must  be  very  painful ;  but  as  it  is  the  fashion  here,  and  is 
thought  very  ornamental,  it  is  practised  by  everybody.'* 

The  tattooing  instrument  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  cross  be- 
tween a  small  hoe  and  a  saw,  or  a  hoe  jagged  at  its  sharp 
edge  with  saw-teeth.  The  blade  is  often  made  of  a  bone  or  shell, 
scraped  very  thin,  varying  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch 
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and  a  half  in  width,  and  having  from  three  to  twenty  teeth  cut 
in  it.  A  black  paint  or  stain  is  made,  derived  from  the  soot  or 
charcoal  of  a  particular  kind  of  wood,  liquefied  with  water  or  oil. 
The  teeth  of  the  tatluoiiig  instrument,  when  dipped  into  this 
paint,  are  placed  u])ou  the  skin  ;  and  a  handle  to  which  it  is 
attached  receives  smart  rapid  blows  from  a  stick  or  thin  wooden 
mallet  suitable  for  the  ])urpose.  The  teeth  pierce  the  skin  and 
carry  with  them  the  black  paint,  which  leaves  a  permanent 
stain. 

Captain  Cook  thus  describes  the  same  operation  among  the 
Otaheitans : 

"They  stain  their  bodies  by  indenting  or  pricking  the  tlesh 
with  a  small  instrument  made  of  bone,  cut  into  short  teeth: 
which  indentings  they  fill  up  with  a  dark-blue  or  blackish 
mixture,  prepared  from  the  smoke  of  an  oily  nut  (burned  by 
them  instead  of  candles)  and  water.  This  o]»eration,  which  is 
called  by  the  natives  taUaofring,  is  exceedingly  painful,  and 
leaves  an  indelihle  mark  on  the  skin.  It  is  usually  performed 
when  they  are  about  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  and  on  dillerent 
parts  of  the  body/' 

The  excruiiating  pain  of  this  operation  is  the  tribute  which 
these  nations  pay  to  ])ersonal  adornment. 

Tn  the  South  Sea  islands  many  of  the  women  were  tattooed 
in  the  form  of  a  Z  on  every  ,ioint  of  their  lingers  and  toes,  and 
frequently  on  the  outside  of  the  feet.  Other  devices  were  s(|uares, 
crescents,  circles,  men,  dogs,  birds,  etc.  Some  of  the  ohl  men 
had  the  greater  part  of  their  bodies  covered  with  large  ])atches 
of  black,  deeply  indented  at  the  edges,  like  a  rude  imitation  ot*  a 
flame.  Some  of  the  tattooing  was  checker-wise,  sti'aight  lines 
crossing  at  right  angles.  In  a  few  singular  instances  the  women 
had  only  the  tip  of  the  tongue  tatto<K'd. 

Tn  the  Caroline  Isles,  tattooing  was  regarded  as  a  reliLfious 
ceremony,  to  be  performed  under  favoral)le  ausjdces.  Tlu-  olli- 
ciating  priest  invoked  a  blessing  from  the  gods  on  the  family 
of  the  patient.  If  a  gentle  breeze  arose,  it  was  accepted  as  the 
approving  voi(  ('  of  the  gods,  and  the  operation  ])roceeded  ;  if  not, 
it  was  suspended;  for  any  tattf)oing  under  the  anger  of  the  gods 
would  have  led  to  the  submerging  of  the  islands  by  a  raging 
storm. 

A  ^fr.  Earle,  who  lived  for  nine  years  in  Xew  Zealand,  savs: 
''The  art  of  tattooing  has  been  brought  to  such  ]ierfection 
here,  that  whenever  we  have  seen  a  New  Zealander  with  skin 
thus  ornamented,  we  have  admired  him.  It  is  looked  upon  as 
answering  the  same  purpose  n-  clothes.  When  a  chief  throws  off 
bis  mats,  be  seems  as  proud  oi  displaying  the  beautiful  ornaiueuts 
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figured  on  his  skin  as  a  first-rate  exquisite  is  in  exhibiting  hin^ 
self  in  his  last  fashionable  attire.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  war- 
like preparation.  Aranghie,  a  near  neighbor  of  mine,  was  con- 
sidered by  his  countrymen  a  perfect  master  of  the  art  of  tattoo- 
ing; and 'men  of  the  highest  rank  and  importance  were  in  the 
habit  of  travelling  long  journej's  in  order  to  put  their  skins 
under  his  skilful  hands.  Indeed,  po  highly  were  his  works 
esteemed,  that  I  have  seen  many  of  his  drawings  exhibited  even 
after  death.  I  was  astonished  to  see  with  what  boldness  and 
precision  Aranghie  drew  his  designs  upon  the  skin,  and  what 
beautiful  ornaments  he  produced  ;  no  rnlo  and  compasses  could  be 
more  correct  than  the  lines  and  circles  he  formed.  So  unrivalled 
is  he  in  his  profession,  that  a  highly  finished  face  of  a  eliief 
from  the  hands  of  this  artist  is  as  greatly  prized  in  New  Zealand 
as  a  head  from  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  is  amongst 
us." 

We  thus  learn  from  Mr.  Earle  that  tattooing  is  veritably  a 
branch  of  the  fine  arts,  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  are  most 
concerned  in  the  matter. 

John  Kutherford,  a  seaman  engaged  on  a  South  Sea  voyage, 
was  captured  on  the  northern  of  the  two  islands  in  1816,  and 
kept  prisoner  by  the  natives  for  several  years.  They  treated  him 
kindly  on  the  whole,  and  conferred  on  him  the  honor  of  tattooing, 
which  ceremony  he  described  in  the  published  record  of  his  ad- 
ventures. I^id  on  his  back,  amid  a  group  of  natives,  he  under- 
went the  ordeal  on  his  body,  arms,  and  face.  Several  t(K>l3  were 
employed,  some  with  teeth  and  some  without,  varied  in  sise 
and  shape  to  fit  different  parts.  The  operation  lasted  four  hours ; 
during  which  the  chief's  daughters  wiped  the  blood  from  his 
face  with  a  bunch  of  dried  fiax.  Then  they  washed  him  at  a 
neighboring  stream,  dried  him  before  a  fire,  and  gave  him  hi-* 
garments  one  by  one,  except  his  shirt,  which  one  of  the  ladies 
put  on  her  own  person,  wearing  it  hind  side  before.  So  severe 
had  been  the  scarifying,  that  he  lost  his  sight  for  three  days, 
and  did  not  fully  recover  for  six  weeks.  The  frontispiece  to  his 
volume  represents  him  adorned  with  a  most  elaborate  tattoo  of 
devices ;  while  another  engraved  plate  gives  fae  similes  of  varioos 
kinds  of  tattooing  instruments  employed. 

Taxes,  City  without  The  following  paragraph  went  the 
rounds  of  the  press  in  1911 : 

Orson,  a  town  in  Sweden,  is  probably  tlie  only  mnnieipality  in  the 

world  which  has  ordinary  city  expi'iises,  but  which  imposes  no  taxes. 
Moreover,  the  local  railway  is  froc  to  cvcrv  citizen,  and  there  is  DO 
charge  for  telephone  service,  schools,  libraries,  and  the  like. 

This  happy  state  of  afTairs  is  due  to  the  wisdom  of  a  former  gat- 
eration  of  citisens  and  rulers  of  Orson,  who  planted  trees  on  all  avail* 
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■ble  pround.  I)urln«j  the  last  tliirty  yearH  the  town  authorities  have 
Hold  nu  less  than  $5,000,000  worth  of  young  trees  and  timber,  and 
judicious  replanting  have  provided  for  a  similar  income  in  the  future. 

So  far 80  good.  But  in  July,  1911,  the  Ijondon  Mail  reported 
that  there  wa.«  a  little  island  iii  the  Atlantic  ()(^an,  between  Sligo 
and  Kiliibegs,  County  Donegal,  Ireland,  which  was  giving  much 
trouble  to  the  Sligo  County  Council  because  its  inhabitants 
persistently  refused  to  pay  anv  taxes.  Tlie  name  of  the  island  is 
Innishmurray.  It  is  IV^. miles  long  by  ^/^  broad,  and  there  is 
no  direct  communication  with  it.  The  population  consisted  in 
1911  of  1-i  families,  who  lived  chiefly  on  potatoes,  barley,  and 
fish. 

In  his  report  to  the  Local  Government  Board,*'  said  the 
Mail,  "  the  rate  collector  stated  that  he  could  not  get  a  boat  on 
the  mainland  to  take  him  to  the  island  on  such  an  errand  as 
collecting  rates,  and  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Sligo  County 
Council  it  was  stated  that  some  years  ago  two  oflicers  of  the 
Council  who  tried  to  land  on  the  island  for  the  same  purpose 
were  stoned  oti  the  shore  by  the  inhabitants. 

**The  question  as  to  how  a  landing  could  be  effected  was 
discussed  by  the  Council  at  their  last  meeting,  and  one  member 
stated  that  a  dreadnought  wcnM  l)e  required  for  the  purpose." 

Up  to  last  accounts  no  dreadnought  has  been  fitted  out  as  a 
revenue  collector. 

Numerous  other  rivals  sprang  up  to  contest  the  singularity 
of  the  taxless  city  of  Sweden.  Germany  called  attention  to 
Freudenstadt,  in  the  Black  Forest  of  Germany.  It  is  a  busy 
industrial  centre  with  a  ]K)pulation  of  7000. 

Despite  its  size,  Freudenstadt  possesses  the  government  of  a 
full-fledged  city, — a  mayor,  aldermen,  policemen,  and  a  tire  de- 
partment. Public  business  is  conducted  on  an  economical  basis, 
the  total  expenses  not  exceeding  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  an- 
nually. The  yearly  net  revenue  from  the  public  property  covers 
all  the  expenditures,  thus  making  unnecessary  any  taxation  what- 
soever. 

This  property  consists  of  about  six  thousand  acres  of  fine 
forest,  which,  under  the  best  approved  forestry  management, 
is  a  permanent  source  of  income  to  the  town.  One  or  more  trees 
are  planted  for  every  one  felled ;  and  no  tree  is  cut  till  it  will 
yield  the  maximum  profit.  After  deduction  of  all  expenses  of 
this  industry,  the  annual  profit  is  about  five  dollars  to  the  acre. 

Finally  the  London  Olobe,  In  March,  1912^  published  these 
paragraphs: 

It  was  recently  reported  from  GtTniaiiy  that  there  wa^^  a  little 
town  within  the  £mpire  in  which  there  were  no  taiet.   The  town 
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posAessed  boncfaciiunh,  tlie  revenues  from  which  enabled  it  to  paj  its 
wmy  without  tlie  intprvention  of  the  tax  gatherer. 

France  never  lik<  s  tu  Ih*  out<Ione  by  anything  German,  ho  a  ParU 

fontomporary  ha;*  s»t  it>«'lf  tlje  ta>k  of  findinj?  a  parallel.  Sumetliinjj 
more  tluin  a  jiar  all<  l  lias  Ih-ch  <lis(  ovt  rcd.  for  not  only  are  there  no 
taxes  but  the  tinibcrH  on  the  communal  land;*  are  fiuflicient  to  grant 
each  perfion  a  iniall  annuity.  This  hap^ty  land  is  Montmarlon,  in  the 
^^idi.  There  are  seven  electors  in  the  liamlet,  so  to  avoid  anytiiing  lilce 
rivalry  the  seven  return  themHelves  to  the  loeal  council. 

(  uttiii^r  down  the  trees  and  .sellinfr  them  is  sullicient  to  pro\  iile  a 
livelihoo*!  for  these  nimple  people,  whose  tastes  are  so  modest  that  tliey 
mmj  be  termed  by  some  uneivitixed. 

Taxicab.  It  is  claimed  for  the  ('liiiie.-^e  that  somo  six  cen- 
turies a;;<>  thev  used  a  vehicle  wliidi  not  only  earried  its  passen- 
;,'ers.  hut  dropjied  a  pebble  in  a  riM-eptacle  to  niea>ine  off  every 
nnle  that  was  tra\«'lled.  Kvcn  so,  the  Honiaiis  had  anticipated 
tlieiii.  When  I'crtiiiMX.  on  Deeendier  .'H,  A.n.  lH"j,  succeeded 
ConinKHliis  as  Kmperor  of  l^)nie,  he  instituted  a  ninc-dav  auc- 
tion (7./".)  of  tin'  furniture  and  other  efTccts  of  his  inur<lered 
jiredecessor,  in  order  to  raise  money  for  his  ])romised  donation 
to  the  Pra'torian  (Juard.  In  an  iuveutory  of  the  things  then 
sold,  the  following  item  occurs. 

"  ( "arriaires,  which  had  contrivances  to  measure  the  distance 
over  which  they  were  driven,  and  to  count  the  liours  spent  in  the 
journey." 

\\  hatever  the  device  was,  it  passed  out  of  the  knowledge  of 
man  with  the  downfall  of  K'ome ;  for  the  credit  of  the  invention 
of  the  ''chariot  way-wisi-r is  Ljiven  in  modern  history  to  some 
mend>er  of  tlu*  U(»yal  Society,  and  th(^  date  fixed  at  1<)5*?.  Jolin 
Kvclvn  mentions  this  contrivance  under  date  of  Aut^ust  <!,  lt)5T: 
I  went  to  see  Colonel  Blount,  who  showed  me  the  ap{>l nation  of 
the  way-wiser  to  a  coach,  exactly  measuring  the  miles,  and  show- 
inir  them  hy  an  index  as  we  went  on.  Tt  had  tlirei?  circles,  one 
j)ointing  to  the  nundx'r  of  rods,  another  to  the  mih  hy  ten  to  a 
thousand,  with  all  the  suhdivisions  of  quarters;  very  pretty  and 
useful."  This  is  precise  enouirh.  The  curious  appellation 
"way-wiser"  seems  to  indicate  that  the  thing  itself  had  a  Uei- 
nian  origin  in  the  word  W't  (jirclst  r,  **  ^aiide  or  indicator.** 

An  ad\ ert isement  in  the  London  Ihiih/  Cimrnfif  of  Januarv 
13,  1711,  anncjunces  that,  at  the  sign  of  Seven  Siars  undi^r  the 
])iazza  of  I'onvent  Ciarden.  a  chariot  was  on  view  that  would 
travel  without  horses  and  "  measure  the  miles  as  it  goes."  It 
was  capable  of  reversing  and  turning  and  *' could  go  up  hill  as 
easily  as  on  ground." — Xoies  and  (^)uenrs,  11,  i,  p.  343. 

A  simpler  and  more  ingenious  contrivaiu-e  was  patented  in 
1S4()  by  11.  von  T'ster,  of  the  College  for  Civil  Engineers,  Putney. 
Vhe  Illust nitrd  T-oiitloti  Xr\rs  for  Februarv  (1.  1S47,  gives  a 
picture  of  ^he  invention  and  appends  the  following  <ies^ijjUj;g^^^^^j 
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The  inTention  is  equally  n)>plicable  to  private  carriages  as  to  cabs 
and  other  public  veliiclos,  one  of  its  advantap.s  l>eing  that  thore  is 
nothinj?  un8in;htly  in  tin'  apparatus,  winch,  indc**!.  can  scarcely  be 
s<'<'n  at  all  when  the  carriatrf  i«  i"  motion.  A  phi iio  spiral  rotator  is 
ixmceuled  within  the  hoop  of  the  nave  of  one  of  tiic  hind  wheels,  and 
j^ives  action  to  a  shaft,  or  small  rod  of  iron,  which  is  carried  hori* 
Kontally  nearly  as  far  as  the  opposite  wheel.  At  thin  point,  a  universal 
joint  conno<'t9  the  horizontal  with  a  vortical  r*u\,  whicli  latter  continiK'H 
the  action  into  the  Ixxly  of  tiie  carriafjc;  under  tlie  s<'at.  Here,  two  or 
three  wheels  give  motion  to  a  suitable  shaft  or  chain,  whicli  is  con- 
eealed  between  the  panels  of  one  side  of  the  carriage,  and  terminates 
near  the  roof  in  a  dial*plate,  provided  with  two  faces,  one  inside  for 
t?ie  use  of  the  passen<:er,  and  the  other  outside,  in  which  the  driver  ami 
his  fare  can  together  note  the  po>^ition  of  the  hands  Ix'fore  the  latter 
>t<>ps  into  the  cab.  Both  dials  have  exactly  the  face  of  a  clock,  bein^ 
furnished  with  an  hour  and  a  minute.hand;  and  hours,  half-hours,  and 
minutes,  are  indicated  on  the  dial  precisely  as  in  the  ordinary  time- 
piece. As  the  hands  perform  the  circuit  of  the  dial,  the  <livisions  of 
hours,  half-hours,  and  minutes,  correspond  exaetly  with  the  njiles, 
half-miles,  and  fractions  of  a  mile  actually  traversed  by  the  vehicle. 
Thus,  if  the  dial  indicate  20  minutes  past  12  when  the  passenger  enters 
the  cab,  he  will  know  that  he  has  travelled  exactly  a  mile  when  the 
dial  within  points  to  20  miiuites  past  1  ;  a  mile  and  a  half  w  hen  it 
points  to  10  minutes  to  'J  ;  two  miles  w  In  n  it  arrives  at  20  minutes 
past  2;  two  miles  and  a  half  at  10  minutes  to  3;  three  miles  at  20 
minutes  past  3;  and  so  on.  A  small  circle  within  the  dial  face,  with 
a  pointer  answernif;  to  the  second-hands  of  a  watch,  enables  the  owner 
of  the  carriage  to  .satisfy  himself  as  to  the  total  number  of  miles  which 
the  vehicle  has  travel le<l  to  any  ^'iven  jx  rioil. 

The  passenger  is  thus  supplied  with  a  perfect  check  against  over- 
eharge,  while  the  proprietor  has  the  means  of  knowing  the  amount  of 
mileage  actually  performed.  The  convenience  and  simplicity  of  adopt- 
injj,  as  the  index  of  distance,  a  method  of  calculation  SO  familiar  as 
the  face  of  a  clock  supplies,  need  hardly  be  pointed  out. 

Telakouphanon.  The  London  Punch  has  often  delighted  in 
jocoee  predictions  of  what  applied  science  might  in  time  do  for 
the  service  of  mankind.  On  more  than  one  occasion  these  jesting 
predictions  have  been  realized  in  sober  truth.  The  following 
description  of  an  imaginary  Opera  Telakouphanon,  contributed 
by  Tom  Taylor  to  the  issue  of  December  30,  1848,  is  a  remark- 
able prevision  of  some  of  Edison's  best-known  inventions. 

Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  an  article  made  of  gutta 
percha,  called  the  Telakouphanon,  or  Speaking  Trumpet,  a  contrivance 

by  which  it  is  stated,  that  a  clerg^yman  having;  thn**  livinjrs  mif;ht 
preach  the  same  sermon  in  three  dilFerent  churches  at  the  same  time. 
Thus  also  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  Mr.  Li  MLKY,  <luring  the  ap- 
proaching holiday  time,  to  bring  home  the  Opera  to  every  lady's  draw. 
iiig*room  in  London.  Let  liim  cause  to  be  constructed,  at  the  back  of 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  an  npjiaratus  on  the  principle  of  the  Ear  of 
Dion YH M  S.  rare  Imvin^^  Ix  en  taken  to  render  it  a  poo<l  ear  for  muf«ie. 

Next,  having'  obtained  iin  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  jnirpose,  h  t 
him  lay  down,  after  the  maiiner  of  pipes,  a  numl»er  of  TeIakouphan:», 
connected — the  readrr  will  excnse  the  apparent  vulgarism — ^with  thin 
Kar»  and  extended  to  the  dwellings  of  ail  such  as  may  be  willing 
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|»ay  for  tlio  ncrommodation.  In  this  way  our  domestic  establisliment* 
might  Ix'  Hi'rvfd  with  the  liquid  not»  s  of  .Tknny  Lind  as  easily  as  tht^v 
are  with  aoft  water,  and  cuuld  be  bupplied  with  muHic  as  readily  «l» 
they  can  with  gas.  Then,  at  a  9oirie  or  evening  party,  if  a  dealre  were 
exprcssiHl  for  a  little  music,  we  ahoitld  only  have  to  turn  on  the  ^on- 
namliiiln  or  the  Pitritani,  aa  the  case  might  he;  an  arrangement  which 
would  j)rovide  us  with  a  delightful  sul)stitute  for  a  deal  of  execrable 
singing,  besides  being  in  general  highly  conducive  to  the  harmony  of 
private  families. 

Telephone.  Tn  a  curious  but  little-known  work  called  Ad- 
ventures in  the  Moon,  there  is  a  story  of  a  certain  Aristtis  who 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  l)0(ly  was  a  very  inconvenient 
encumbrance,  and  porsnadid  his  household  god  to  tmu-h  liini  a 
charm  hy  means  of  uliieh  he  might  get  rid  of  his  limbs  and 
retain  only  his  mind  and  voice.  The  arrangement  did  not  turn 
out  quite  as  suceessfullv  as  he  thought  it  wonld.  His  children, 
when  he  s{K)ke  to  thcni,  were  at  first  terrified  by  this  mysterious 
voice,  and  could  hardly  be  prevented  from  running  away;  but 
hearing  it  solemnly  assure  them  that  it  was  their  father,  and  had 
no  desi^fn  of  hurtincj  them,  they  took  courage,  and  were  then 
greatly  amused  to  find  how  their  father  had  hid  himself ;  they 
laugiied  violently  wlienever  he  spoke,  and  seemed  to  be  delighte*! 
with  the  novelty."  Increased  familiarity  with  the  wonder  breti 
contempt.  *^  They  had  been  accustomed  to  follow  without  hesi- 
tation the  advice  which  came  from  a  peremptor}-  countenance; 
but  now  the  advice  which  came  out  of  the  air  made  very  little 
impression  upon  them/'  Aristus's  commands  were  met  by  flat 
refusal ;  his  wife  attempted  to  bring  the  children  back  to  a  sense 
of  their  filial  duty,  "but  her  expostulations  could  procure  no 
obedience  to  the  venerable  sound,  and  it  was  disobeved  everv 
hour."  The  more  exasperated  Aristus  became  the  more  the  chil- 
dren were  delighted,  and  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  play  all 
kinds  of  tricks  on  purpose  to  hear  the  air  scolding  them. 

Any  one  who  cares  to  rationalize  this  myth  might  explain 
that  Aristus  had  somehow  possessed  himself  of  some  sort  of 
anticipation  of  the  modem  telephone. 

The  same  explanation  might  be  made  to  fit  another  myth 
from  a  chronicle  of  1580,  which  A.  Estodet  dug  out  of  Williams's 
Lays  and  Legends  of  Gloucestershire  "  and  communicated  to  the 
American  Notes  and  Queries  for  August  16, 1890. 

Al>oiit  the  yi'are  of  our  Lt^id  l.").')4,  a  weiiclic  who  came  from 
Glocestcr,  named  Elizabeth  Croft,  about  the  age  of  eight«ene  yearei, 
•toode,  upon  a  Scatfolde,  at  Poule*8  Crosse,  all  the  Sermon  tyme,  where 

shoe  conff'saerl  t!iat  she,  being  movod  ])y  dyvors  lowde  persons  there- 
unto, hndiic  ii|K>n  tho  fourteenth  of  Mjirclto  last*'.  l>c'for«'  pas«i«'d.  conn- 
terfaited  eerUiyne  speaches  in  an  lioutte  without  Aldersgate  of  lA>ndun. 
thonmghe  the  whych  the  people  of  the  whole  eity  were  wonderfully 
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molested,  for  that  all  men  mijjhte  lu-arc  tlie  voice  but  not  see  hir  per- 
son. Some  saide  it  waa  an  Angell,  Bunie  hukIc  a  vuyc-c  fiuni  heaven,  and 
some  the  Holie  Ghost.  Thys  was  called  the  Spirite  in  the  Wall:  the 
Iiadde  laine  whiBtling  in  a  straunge  whistle  made  for  that  purpose, 
whiche  was  given  hir  by  one  Drakes,  hir  paramoure:  then  were  ther 
dyvers  companions  confederate  with  hir,  whiche  puttinpj  themselves 
among  the  preaas,  tooke  uppon  them  to  interpreto  what  tlie  Spirite 
Mtide.  .  .  .  The  penance  being  ended  and  the  people  satitted,  the 
officers  of  the  Courte  tooke  the  woman  and  shut  hir  for  a  tyme  in  the 
prison,  but  after  did  shee  retnme  to  her  owne  countrie,  and  was  noe 
more  bearde  of. 

The  principle  of  the  telephone  has  been  known  for  many 
centuries,  the  first  idea  of  it  in  modern  days  being  explained  in  a 
book  published  in  1609.  Hook  commenced  to  study  the  subject 
in  1661,  and  in  1G67  he  succeeded  in  transmitting  sound  by 
means  of  a  distended  wire.  Wheatstone  experimented  in  1821, 
and  succeeded  in  conveying  the  sounds  of  a  musical  box  from 
cellar  to  attic  of  his  home. 

In  1861  Herr  Beis  of  Frankfort  invented  an  instrument 
called  a  telephone,  which  telegraphed  musical  sounds  by  means 
of  a  rod  of  soft  iron  in  a  coil  of  wire  through  which  a  current 
was  sent.  ''The  reproduced  notes,"  to  quote  from  an  account 
of  this  instrument,  ''though  of  the  same  pitch,  are  not  of  the 
Fame  quality  as  the  transmitting  [transmitted?]  notes.  They 
are  very  faint,  and  resemble  the  sound  of  a  toy  trumpet." 

Sir  Charles  Wheatstone,  whom  Englishmen  style  "the  prac- 
tical founder  of  modem  telcgra})liy,"  was  also  much  interested 
in  music  and  acoustics,  making  experiments  which  resulted  in 
several  inventions, — ^the  concertina,  the  symphonium,  and  an 
instrument  which  he  called  the  telephone.  "  Sir  Charles  Wheat- 
stone," says  Neill  Amott's  "Physics"  (edition  of  1876), 
"showed,  as  far  back  as  1831,  that  musical  sounds  might  be 
transmitted  through  solid  linear  conductors.  An  experiment  on 
a  larger  scale  was  performed  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  under 
an  arrangement  called  a  telephone.  Performers  on  various  in- 
struments were  placed  in  the  basement  of  the  building,  and  the 
sounds  which  they  produced  were  conducted  by  solid  rods  through 
the  principal  hall,  in  which  they  were  inaudible,  to  sounding- 
boards  in  a  concert-room  on  an  upper  floor,  where  the  music  was  . 
heard  by  the  audience  precisely  as  if  performed  there." 

In  a  prospectus  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  English 
company  organized  to  introduce  the  telephone  into  Qreat  Brit- 
ain, Prof.  Bell,  on  March  25,  1878,  ex])res8ed  "  a  few  ideas  con- 
cerning the  future  of  the  electric  telephone,"  from  which  a  few 
paragraphs  may  be  Quoted. 

.  "  The  telephone,"  he  began,  "  may  be  briefly  described  as  an 
electrical  contrivance  for  reproducing  in  distant  places  the  tones 
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and  articulations  of  a  speaker's  voice,  so  that  conveisatioDS  oi9 
be  carried  on  by  word  of  mouth  between  persons  in  differedl 
rooms,  in  different  streets,  or  in  different  towns." 

lie  then  pointed  out  that  the  great  advantage  it  possesses 
over  every  other  form  of  electrical  apparatus  consists  in  the  fact 
that  it  requires  no  skill  to  Operate  the  instrument.  All  other 
telegrapliic  machines  produce  signals  which  require  to  be  trans- 
lated by  experts,  and  such  instruments  are,  therefore,  extremely 
limited  in  their  application;  l)ut  the  telephone  actually  speaks, 
and  for  this  reason  it  can  be  utilized  for  nearly  every  purpose  for 
which  speech  is  employed." 

Dipping  far  into  the  future,  Prof.  Bell  indulged  himself  in 
Taticinations  that  liave  been  far  more  than  realized  to-day:  It 
is  conceivable  that  cables  of  telephone  wires  could  be  laid  under- 
ground or  suspended  overhead,  communicating  by  branch  wires 
with  private  dwellings,  country  houses,  shops,  manufactories 
etc.,  uniting  them  through  the  main  cable  with  a  central  otfici? 
where  the  wire  could  be  connected  as  desired,  establishing  direct 
communication  between  any  two  places  in  the  city.  Such  a  plan 
as  this,  though  impracticable  at  the  present  moment,  will,  1 
firmly  believe,  be  the  outcome  of  the  introduction  of  the  tele- 
phone to  the  public.  Not  only  so,  but  1  believe  in  the  future 
wires  will  unite  the  head  ottices  of  telephone  companies  in  differ- 
ent cities,  and  a  man  in  one  part  of  the  country  may  communi- 
cate by  word  of  mouth  with  another  in  a  distant  place." 

London  Once  a  Week  for  November  10,  1877,  quotes  from  a 
current  periodical  (The  Printers*  and  Stationers'  Trade  Journal) 
this  rather  felicitous  paragraph: 

A  year  or  two  ago  an  old  \vliite.headed  man  might  be  seen  aay 

morning  about  the  neighborliowl  of  the  colonial  markets  in  the  City, 
selling  a  little  toy  in  the  form  of  a  pill-hox.  niim:s  the  lid,  fasten«ii 
on  to  the  end  of  a  short  string  ending  in  a  little  wooden  handle,  which, 
when  rapidly  swung  round,  made  a  loud  and  peculiar  booming  or 
bussing  sound.  The  old  man  was  a  well-known  City  character,  and 
his  frequent  cry  of  "  only  a  ha'penny,"  interject^nl  by  the  noise  from 
the  toy  he  attempted  to  sell,  familiar  to  almost  every  fn'fjuenter 

of  the  City.  Tlie  noise  was  euiii»ed  by  the  rubbing  or  grating  of  the 
loose  l(K)p  on  a  resinous  substance  attached  to  the  end  of  the  handle. 
The  vibrations  produced  on  the  string  were  transmitted  to  and  thrown 
out  by  tl)e  pill-i>ox.  and  the  old  man.  although  no  one  knew-  it.  carrie<l 
in  his  hand  and  sold  to  the  public,  lor  the  insigniticant  sum  of  a  half- 
penny, the  first  telephone. 

It  was  on  February  12,  1887,  that  the  first  public  message 
was  transmitted  tliroujirli  the  inoderu  telephone  hy  its  inventor. 
Professor  Alexander  (irahani  Hell,  when  experiment in<;  in  public 
for  the  first  time  between  Boston  and  Salem^  a  distance  of  18 
miles. 
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Mr.  Raikes,  when  iXiStmasier-^jtMieral  of  Great  Drilain,  sent 
the  first  ])ul)lic  message  ever  transmitted  through  the  telephone 
])etween  I^ondon  and  Paris.  The  messa<]^e  was  spoken  on  March 
18,  ISl)  1.  The  first  words  from  tlie  English  side  were  the  follow- 
ing: "  And  the  Lord  said,  My  voice  sliall  traverse  continents,  is- 
lands, and  seas.  Thus  have  1  {>r()mis(M]  it  to  niv  people  forever." 
.V  brief  conversation  then  took  place  between  Mr.  IJaikes  and  M. 
Jules  Hoebe,  French  Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  after 
which  Mr.  Haikes  communicated  a  niessai^e  from  the  then  Prince 
of  Wales  to  M.  Carnot,  the  French  President,  and  made  a  speeeli 
of  c  ()!!<: ratulat ion  and  greeting  into  the  ear  of  M.  Hoehe,  who 
replied  in  similar  terms,  !)oth  speeches  being  in  French. 

It  was  also  Prof.  Bell  who  first  showed  the  telephone  to 
Queen  A^it  toria  at  Osborne.  The  invent <>r  subsequently  told  the 
story  of  his  visit:  all  stood  about  a  little  table  upon 

which  was  the  machine,  the  queen  opposite.  Princess 
Beatrice  on  one  side  and  her  ^lajesty's  secrc»tary  on  the 
other.  The  queen  then  told  her  secretary  to  ask  me  to  explain 
the  telephone.  After  doing  so,  Queen  Victoria  turned  to  speak 
to  some  one  and  as  the  connection  came  I  turned  suddenly  and 
what  do  you  suppose  I  did?  Von  see,  my  wife  is  deaf,  and  I  am 
among  deaf  people  so  mu(  h  tliat  1  forgot  and  })atted  her  hand 
to  attract  her  attention.  1  did — I  really  did — the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land and  Empress  of  India!  Was  she  indignant?  Oh,  no! 
As  she  put  her  ear  to  the  telephone  she  laughed.  Whether  it 
was  the  music  over  the  wires  or  my  little  action  I  never  knew.'' 

The  first  recorded  use  of  the  telephone  in  a  court  of  law  was 
in  1802,  when  a  criminal  was  tried  and  condemned  by  means  ot 
the  'plione,  in  Tampico,  Mexico.  Gaudio  Lopez,  a  notorious 
colored  horse-stealer  and  house-breaker,  had  been  arrested  and 
brought  before  the  bar  of  justice  in  that  city.  The  sccc  his 
e.\]dnits  was  200  miles  away  in  Victoria.  The  judge  decided  that, 
as  Victoria  was  outside  his  circuit,  it  would  be  necessary  e  ther 
for  all  the  witnesses  to  take  the  journey  or  for  the  culprit  to  be 
returned  there  to  await  the  local  sessions.  As  this  would  necessi- 
tate a  further  delay  of  six  months,  the  Mexican  Government 
authorized  the  hearing  of  the  evidence  by  telephone.  In  this 
manner  the  judge  listened  to  one  of  the  most  renin rkal)le  his- 
tories of  crime  on  record.  The  trial  resulted  in  tiie  ])risoner 
receiving  a  sentence  of  ten  years  penal  servitude.  In  diplomacy 
the  telephone  has  more  than  once  plnved  a  prominent  ])art.  In 
1900  it  was  the  means  of  bringing  about  a  change  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Salvador.  Presidctit  Guitterez  had  a  powerful  rival 
in  rjen.  Kegahnla,  the  head  of  the  arinv,  and  when  the  revolution 
broke  out  the  latter  telephoned  to  the  palace  demanding  the 
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President 's  abdication,  as  the  army  had  already  turned  against 
him.  What  rei)ly  (Juitterez  gave  to  this  strange  message  is  not 
on  record,  hut  he  h'ft  the  ca])ila!  within  an  hour,  nc\cr  to  return. 
In  the  same  way  a  strong  Spajiish  fortress  surrendered  to  the 
Cul)an  (ieneral  Pal)h)  Olivier  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
in  Cuba.  When  tlie  general  occupied  the  town  adjoining  the 
fortress,  he  telephoned  through  to  the  Spanisli  commander  de- 
manding immediate  surrender  on  pain  of  bombardment.  An 
hour's  armistice  was  requested  and  granted,  at  the  end  of  which 
Olivier  was  rung  up  and  accpiainted  with  the  fact  that  the 
fortress,  with  lOoo  mn\  and  thirty-two  guns,  was  prepared  to 
surrender  unconditionally. 

Temple  Cup,  in  American  base-ball,  a  special  prize  offered 
in  the  days  when  there  was  but  a  single  national  league  or  associa- 
tion of  base-ball  ])laycrs.  It  was  contested  for  (best  3  out  of  5) 
at  the  close  of  tlie  regular  season,  and  after  the  championship 
had  l)ccn  decided.  The  contestants  were  the  first  and  second 
nines  in  tlie  championship  race.  It  was  first  offered  in  1878 
and  was  found  to  have  many  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  "  l)usiness."  The  crowds  attracted  by  this  sequence^  of  the 
season  were  apt  to  be  greater  than  the  crowds  attracted  by  any 
equal  numl-iT  of  games  in  tb.e  season.  In  this  respect  it  took  the 
j)lace  of  the  series  that  used  to  be  j)hiyed  between  the  champions  of 
the  League  and  the  champions  of  tlie  Assoeintinn.  In  the  second 
place,  it  supplied  a  strong  incentive  to  the  clubs  that  had  no 
chance  of  winning  first  place  toward  the  close  of  the  season  to 
strive  for  second  and  the  honors  and  emoluments  attending  the 
])laying  out  of  the  final  series.  In  the  third  place,  it  might  show 
that  the  "  form  of  the  season  had  not  been  true,  and  tjiat 
the  champions  were  not  tlie  best  ])layers. 

This  was  indeed  apparent  in  the  very  first  year  that  it  wa-^ 
contested  for.  At  the  close  of  tlu'  season  the  Haltimores  had 
won  the  chani])ionship  and  the  New  Yorkers  had  come  in  as  a 
clo<e  second.  Xevertheless,  the  Xew  Yorkers  captured  the 
Teinj)le  Cup  in  three  straight  games,  the  first  two  being  played 
in  Baltimore,  the  last  in  Xew  York  on  October  (Jth.  As  the  Xew 
Y(trk  Times  remarked  editorially  on  October  Tih:  "  Xobo<ly  who 
saw  yesterday's  game  could  doubt  that  the  victors  were  tlie  bettor 
play«'rs,  and  the  two  j)revious  games  in  Baltimore  tend  to  the 
.<ame  conclusion.  Al)out  the  honesty  of  the  conte>t  there  cannot 
be  any  reasonable  question.  It  is  true  that  the  temptation  to 
'hippodrome'  is  very  great  where  the  })ossil)le  amouiit  of  gate 
money  is  so  large;  but  it  seems  that  the  rivalry  between  the  clubs,  , 
to  snv  nothing  of  more  creditable  motives,  is  too  keen  and  bitter 
to  admit  of  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  result  of  the  garner 
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before  they  are  played.  If  the  results  of  the  games  were  pre- 
arranged,  it  is  evident  that  they  would  be  arranged  so  as  to  keep 
the  final  result  in  doubt  until  the  last  game  was  finished.  Either 
the  contestants  would  win  alternately,  or  each  club  would  win 
ou  its  own  grounds.  That  Baltimore  should  have  been  beaten 
twice  at  home  and  once  in  New  York  excludes  the  notion  of 
'  hippodroming."'   See  Baseball. 

Tenement-house.  An  edifice  under  one  roof  constructed 
or  adapted  to  be  let  out  in  apartments  occupied  by  separate 
tenants.  Technically,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  any  house  occu- 
pied by  more  than  three  families  is  a  tenement-house,  though 
in  popular  parlance  the  term  is  restricted  to  such  dwellings  for 
the  poorer  classes  in  crowded  parts  of  cities. 

In  England  after  the  great  Civil  War,  the  vast  influx  of 
tradesmen  and  yeomen  into  London  left  behind  in  town  and  vil- 
lage a  surplus  of  good  residences,  which,  being  difficult  to  let 
under  old-time  conditions,  were  divided  into  several  habitations 
known  as  tenements.  Deeds  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  abound  with  refcreni*es  to  messuages,  formerly  one 
tenement,  but  now  divided  into  so  many  tenements.  The  con- 
dition has  often  existed  so  long  that  the  several  tenements  are 
now  looked  upon  as  separate  messuages,  each  having  a  divided 
portion  of  the  ap})urtenances,  and  have  been  bought  and  sold 
separately. 

Originally  ^'tenement''  meant  any  hereditament  feudally 
held  of  a  superior  lord;  then  a  separate  corporeal  hereditament 
(e.g.,  a  messuage) ;  but  it  was  not  until  tenements  in  the  latter 
sense  were  divided  that  the  term  came  to  signify  a  habitation 
alone  irrespective  of  its  tenure. 

Tennis.  In  the  ball  games  of  the  Greeks  and  Bonuins  we 
may  see  the  rudiments  of  Uie  Italian  pallone  and  the  Fretich  jeu 
de  paume  or  paulme, — ^the  direct  ancestors  of  modem  tennis. 
The  origin  of  the  word  '^tennis''  is  obscure.  Many  plausible 
suggestions  have  be^  made.  The  most  plausible  derives  it 
from  the  French  imperative  Tenez!  («  Take  it ! "   Play  it ! ") 

Pallone,  a  game  still  played  in  Italy,  presents  the  essential 
feature  of  a  ball  being  struck  across  a  line  by  two  adverse  parties 
drawn  up  face  to  face.  Imported  into  France,  this  became  the 
longue  paulme,  which  required  so  much  space  that  the  courte 
paulme  was  devised  for  playing  in  towns.  To  this  enforced 
restriction  between  walls  we  owe  all  the  modern  refinements  of 
the  game.  As  a  curious  corollary,  it  is  from  'courte-paulme  that 
we  derive  our  word  **  court "  in  "  tennis-court.'*  The  Frenc'i 
always  call  the  place  as  wsll  as  the  game  a  jeu;  hence  jeu  de 
pauliM.   The  next  great  ^tep  was  the  invention  of  the  racket. 
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Originally  tlie  ball  was  struck  simply  with  the  palm  of  tlie  lianJ 
{la  pauiiK',  in  Froiuli).  The  Italians  eventually  used  a  «:love  for 
jiroteeling  the  lianil,  as  in  the  Ensfli^^h  ,i;ame  of  lives.  Then  some 
in;Lrenious  j)erson  eoneeived  the  brilliant  idea  of  slretehin^  aeross 
the  f^dove  an  elastic  network  of  strings.  To  these  gloves  hamlle't 
were  added,  and  then  the  instrument  developed  into  two  forms. 
One  was  the  l)attoir,  eitlier  made  of  thin  wood  or  else  of  a  franie 
o\er  which  jiarchment  was  st rctclie<l— the  j>rototy])e  of  our  mod- 
ern battle  door:  the  other  was  the  rai  kel — no  doubt  a  very 
inferior  instrument  to  the  one  now  used,  with  a  very  short  harulie 
and  no  inclination  of  the  head,  but  still  essentially  a  racket. 

Tlie  early  popularity  of  the  game,  especially  in  Fran<e, 
appears  to  liave  Ihhmi  immense.  Lippomano,  the  A'enetian  amna>- 
saaor,  writing  from  J*aris  al)0ut  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  eontnrv, 
declared  there  were  more  than  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
tennis-courts  in  various  parts  of  the  town  of  Paris. 

French  kings  and  their  courts  were  devoted  to  the  i>astime, 
and  edicts  had  to  be  passed  to  prevent  the  vulgarization  of  the 
game  by  mere  artisans  and  tradesmen.  That  s])lendid  scountlrel 
I'Vancis  I  was  a  great  tennis-player.  Once  when  playing  with 
a  monk  as  iiis  ]>artner,  the  latter  made  such  a  fine  stroke,  decid- 
ing the  set  in  the  king's  favor,  that  Francis  exclaimed,  **  Ah ! 
that  is  the  stroke  of  a  monk!*'  *'Sire/'  replied  the  monk, 
"whenever  it  may  please  you  it  shall  be  the  stroke  of  an  abbot," 
and  the  dexterous  player  made  his  stroke  as  an  abbot  ever  after, 
^faiiy  other  French  kings  were  passionately  fond  of  the  game,  an«l 
gave  much  time  to  it;  and  it  is  told  of  Henry  IV  that  on  tlie 
morrow  of  the  ^lassaj-re  of  St.  liarlholomew,  when  hundreds  of 
his  friends  had  been  Imtchered  and  he  himself  was  in  imminent 
dancrer  of  losing  his  head,  he  rose  early  in  the  morning  to 
roiitmue  a  game  of  tennis.  Noi"  did  he  much  relax  in  his  deNo- 
tion  to  the  game  when  he  came  to  the  throne.  So  popular  wa^ 
the  sport  in  his  reign  that  it  was  said  there  were  more  tennis- 
players  in  Paris  than  druiikanls  in  England. 

One  of  the  favorite  iilavers  in  Louis  XI\"s  dav  was  the  Duke 
de  Beaufort,  who  attracted  all  the  market-women  to  the  Marais 
du  Teni])le  to  see  him  |>lay.  On  asking  cuic  of  them  what  ]>leasure 
she  had  in  coming  thither  to  see  him  lose  his  money,  the  wnmaii 
bade  him  play  on  boldly,  as  he  shouhl  not  want  for  numcy. 
"  ^ly  gossip  here  and  1  have  brought  two  hundred  (Towns,  and 
if  we  must  have  more  I  am  ready  to  go  back  and  let*  h  a<  much 
again" — a  story  whi(  h  hears  witness  not  only  to  the  duke's 
popularity,  but  also  to  tin*  mn rket-women's  wealth  in  tho-e  dav^. 
But  from  this  time  forward  tennis  in  France  seems  to  have  1o>l 
favor,  and  it  has  iie\er  regained  its  position.    Yet  the  finest 
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|)lavcT  of  iiioilt'iii  liiiio — I>jirrr  -^was  a  I-^viu  luiiaii,  u  ho  worthily 
rarried  on  \\\v  liaihtiuhs  ui  the  ^rcal  French  players.  (See 
Texxis  C'uamimons.) 

Teim'is  must  ha\i'  het'ii  verv  varly  ]>oj)uhir  in  Eiighmd,  for 
ill  we  lind  a  icstrictixe  act  passed  airainst  it  as  toiuling  in  no 

way  to  improve  the  military  strt'iiixth  of  tht'  nation.  There  was 
another  in  l.'JS!),  which  seems  more  like  the  class  legislation  which 
wa.s  th*'  origin  of  the  I''reiich  edicts  on  the  >nhjeet.  It  regulates 
the  pastimes  of  serxants  and  lahorers,  jillowing  them  the  use  of 
l)t)\\s  and  arrows,  hut  forh dding  them  "  idle  games/'  -ueh  as 
tennis,  etc.  Tliese  repre>sive  statutes  continued  more  or  le>s  in 
force  till  after  the  reign  of  Hlizaheth,  and  all'ord  in  them>cl\es 
gorxl  evidence?  of  the  poj>u]arity  of  the  game.  Klizaheth  herself 
encouraged  it  amongst  the  nohles  of  her  court  and  was  loud  of 
watching  the  play  from  the  "  dedans  *'  (tlie  spectatoi-'  gallery), 
as  we  find  in  a  curious  letter  from  Thomas  IJandolphe  to  Sir 
Nicholas  Throckmorton,  (pioted  hy  Mr.  Marshall: 

I^tlye  the  Duko*  (J.  [of  Norfolk]  and  my  L.  of  L.  [l  id  stcr]  were 
playin;^  at  tt'ntu*8  tin*  Q.  lM'liol(liii<ro  of  tlxMii.  and  my  I..  Ivoli.  being 
writ*  liotte  and  swvtinge  tooke  tlie  Q.  napkrii  owtc  of  her  liaiulc  and 
wv^mhI  his  fare,  well  the  Duke  soin^e  saide  that  he  was  to  nawcie  and 
swhore  ft  he  wolde  laye  his  racket  vpon  his  face.  Here  vpon  rose 
a  great  troble  and  the  Q.  offendid  sore  wth  the  l>uke  (p.  00). 

Under  the  Stuarts  all  piohihit ion  ceased;  ind«e(l  the  game  was 
rather  encouraged  among  the  [>eople,  prohahly  not  so  much  from 
a  disintere>ted  tlesire  for  the  poj)ular  anui>emeiit  as  in  order  to 
obtain  money  hy  granting  licenses  to  keej)  teiniis-courts,  whicli 
i^re  indee<l  spoken  of  as  Places  of  Honest  IJecreat ion.*'  in  liil.') 
a  list  of  the  London  courts,  with  their  dnnensions,  was  drawn  up 
hy  the  clerk  of  the  works  at  Pet  worth,  prohahly  to  serv  e  as  a 
guitle  in  the  construct  ion  of  a  c(»urt  there.  From  this  document 
we  find  that  there  were  then  fourt(»en  regular  courts  in  London, 
])esides  the  royal  one  at  St.  James's.  In  IS.'JS,  when  the  court  at 
Lord's  was  hegun,  the  irame  had  sunk  low  that  the  only  puhlie 
court  in  J^ondon  w.is  that  in  W  indmill  Street,  in  which  all  ])lay 
liad  been  for  some  years  discontinued.  There  was  another  court 
in  St.  James's  Street,  from  which  the  dimensions  of  the  one  at 
Lord's  were  copied,  but  this  was  regarded  as  private,  or  rather 
belonging  to  a  club. 

Tennis  Champions.  So  far  back  as  14'^T  we  hear  of  a 
famous  female  player  of  tennis,  one  Margot,  who  '*  played  both 
forehanded  and  backhaiuled  very  powerfully,  very  cunningly,  and 
very  cleverly,  as  any  man  couhl,  and  there  were  but  few  liieil 
whom  she  did  not  heat  e\ce[)t  the  very  best  players."' 

The  expres«iou    forehanded  and  backhanded  "  has  iU  his- 
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tori(;  value,  for  it  seems  to  indieate  tliat  ^Fargot  used  a  rarket 
and  hence  tliat  rackets  were  introduced  into  the  game  before 
1427. 

Ten  o'clock  Line.  From  a  point  near  the  mouth  of  the 
^fiami  liivcr  there  extends  northward  throngli  Indiana  a  l>ound- 
arv  line  known  bv  this  name.  This  is  one  limit  of  an  Indian 
grant. 

After  the  tribe  had  agreed  to  cede  nnlo  the  pale-face>  a 
portion  of  their  territory,  a  meeting  was  lield  for  the  I'urposc 
of  marking  out  the  ground.  A  surveyor  among  the  whiles 
mounted  his  compass  and  tripod  on  a  teles<-opo. 

There  was  a  stir  among  the  Indians.  The  head  man  went  up 
to  the  instruments,  stan*'!  steadily  at  them,  then  grunted  arul 
returned  to  the  circle  around  the  council  fire.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken.  Soon  another  Indian  arose  and  went  throULrh  the  >ame 
motions  of  examining  the  instruments  and  returning  to  his  seat, 
with  no  other  sound  than  a  grunt.  When  half  a  dozen  others 
liad  foliowcfl  suit,  a  consultation  was  held. 

The  chief  tlieu  approaclied  the  white  men. 

"That's  what  Indinn  know/'  he  said,  drawing  a  small  circle 
on  the  ground  with  a  stick.  "That  what  while  man  know,"  he 
continued,  drawing  a  larger  circle  around  the  first.  This  what 
nobody  know/'  lie  added,  pointing  to  the  space  outside  of  the 
last  circle. 

"  White  man  know  that.''  he  concluded,  indicating  the  in- 
struments. Indian  not  know  it.  Indian  kn<»w  sun.  Sun  ne\er 
cheat.  Him  always  same.  Him  throw  shadow.  Indian  give 
wiiite  man  land  one  side.'* 

After  long  consultation,  it  was  decided  that  the  iMunidarv 
should  be  a  line  drawn  in  the  direction  that  the  sun  would  cast 
a  shadow  from  an  ngnM^d  point  at  10  a.m.  The  whites  took  the 
land  on  one  side,  the  Indians  retained  that  on  the  oihiT. 

Theutobochus,  King.  On  January  11,  Kilo,  some  mason- 
were  digLTimr  Ticar  the  ruins  of  a  castle  in  Dauphine,  Upper 
iUirgnndy.  i\\  a  field  which  by  tradition  hail  long  bctm  coIKmI 
the  (Jiant's  Field.  .\t  the  depth  of  eighteen  feet  they  di>=co\ered 
a  br!ck  tomb,  3<>  f(M't  loui:,  feet  Inoad,  and  S  feet  h'l^h,  Ix^arin^ 
the  inscrij)tion  "  'riieiitobochus  K'cx.''  Within  was  a  gigantic 
skeleton,  2~)  feet  (»  inches  in  length,  10  feet  across  the  shoubler-. 
and  5  feet  from  the  breastbone  to  the  backbone.  The  teeth  were 
(■ach  al)out  the  si/.e  of  an  ox's  foot,  and  the  shinbone  measured 
1  feet.  Some  of  the  bones  were  carrieil  to  Paris  and  jdacel 
3n  e\hii)ition.  They  spf)ke  for  themselves, ^ — to  di<a>tr()us  r*- 
suit,  as  will  be  seen.  With  regard  to  the  story,  Parisians  had  to 
depend  uj>on  the  wurd  of  the  self -alleged  orgauizer  of  that  pan^' 
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of  masons.  He  was  a  surgeon  named  Muzereln.  If  is  ingenuity 
and  energy  in  advertising  himself  and  his  giant  indicate  that  he 
was  tlie  Barnnm  of  his  day. 

Both  the  pleasure-seeking  and  the  scientific  world  were  ex- 
cited over  the  wonderful  discovery.  Thousands  flocked  to  see 
the  bones.  Br.  Muzerein  was  on  the  high-road  to  fortune,  when 
one  day  an  anatomif^t  announced  that  the  skeleton  of  King 
Theutoboclius  was  nothing  more  than  a  part  of  the  fossil  remains 
of  an  elephant.  In  so  crude  a  state  was  the  knowledge  of  science 
at  that  time  that  even  after  this  exposure  Muxercin  is  said  to  have 
taken  the  bones  to  other  parts  of  the  continent  and  to  England, 
and  to  have  made  a  good  Jiving  from  their  exhibition.  Doubtless 
his  surgical  knowledge  had  assisted  him  in  putting  together  the 
remains  of  sundry  large  animals  so  as  to  resemble  a  human 
skeleton. 

We  may  dismiss  as  equally  apex  r\j)hal  the  tradition  concern- 
ing Chevalier  Iticon.  The  Dominicans  of  Kouen,  so  it  is  said, 
were  digging  in  the  ditches  near  their  monastery  in  1509,  when 
they  unearthed  a  stone  tomb  containing  a  skeleton,  who*^  skull 
held  a  but^hel  of  corn,  and  whot^  shinbone  reached  up  to  the 
girdle  of  the  tallest  man  there,  being  about  four  feet  long,  and 
consequently  the  body  must  have  been  seventeen  or  eighteen  feet 
high.  U[H)n  the  tomb  was  a  plate  of  copper,  whereon  was  en- 
jzraved,  In  this  tomb  lies  the  noble  and  pllis^^ant  Lord,  the 
Chevalier  liictm  dc  Vnl lemon t,  and  his  bones.'' 

Nor  need  we  acccj)t  without  question  the  remains  of  the 
giant  Bucart,  tyrant  of  the  Vivarais,  who  was  said  to  have  been 
slain  by  an  arrow  by  the  Count  de  Cabillon,  his  vassal.  The 
Dominicans  of  Valence  in  Dauphine  had  a  part  of  the  shinbnnc, 
with  the  artiinilation  of  the  knee,  and  his  figure  painted  in  fresco, 
with  an  inscription,  showing  that  this  giant  was  twenty-two  feet 
and  a  half  high,  and  that  his  bones  were  found  in  1705,  near  the 
banks  of  the  Morderi,  a  little  river  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of 
Crussol,  upon  which,  tradition  Siiys,  the  giant  dwelt. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  and  in  America  all  these  frauds  or 
miscont*eptions  of  the  past  were  tltrown  into  the  shade  by  the 
marvellous  history  of  the  Cardiff  Giant.  See  also  Giant. 

Thirteen.  It  was  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  great  fresco  of  the 
I^st  Supper  that,  speaking  paradoxi<'ally,  popularized  the  un- 
popularity of  tlie  number  thirteen.  The  picture  shows  the  twelve 
apostles  arranged  six  on  each  side  of  the  fated  thirteenth,  the 
doomed  Messiah,  who  occupies  the  «*entre  of  the  table.  Before 
co(  k-crow  on  the  morrow  Ho  was  to  be  betrayed  by  Judas  and 
tliriro  denied  by  Peter,  and  before  sunset  He  was  to  HifTcr  a 
slmuiciul  death  upon  tlie  iross. 
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The  picture  itself  is  blurred  almost  out  of  recognition,  and 
even  its  pitiful  remains  are  fast  fading  away  on  the  wall  of  a 
Fcldom-visitcd  church  in  Milan.  But  countless  reproductions — 
paintings,  engravings,  and  photographs — have  made  it  one  of 
the  most  familiar  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  the  world. 

Now,  though  I^iiardo  hdjied  to  spread  the  superstition, 
neither  he  nor  his  picture  origiiuitcd  it.  From  time  immemorial 
in  many  portions  of  the  glolje  ilMuck  has  been  associated  with 
the  number  thirteen.  Norse  mythology  has  even  a  sort  of  antici- 
pation of  the  Last  Supper  of  the  CMiri^tians.  One  night  the 
twelve  major  gods  were  seated  at  table  in  the  A*alhalla,  when 
Ix>ki,  the  evil  spirit,  '^butted  in"  and  made  the  thirteenth. 
Quarrelling  with  Baldur,  the  Ajmllo  of  the  Scandinavians,  he 
sliot  him  dead  with  a  mistletoe  arrow. 

Further  back  even  than  the  Norse  sagas,  in  the  myths  of  the 
ancient  Hindoos,  we  read  that  thirteen  at  table  boded  disaster 
to  some  one  assembled  there.  To-day,  emphasized  as  we  have 
seen  by  the  picture  and  story  of  the  Last  Supi)er,  we  find  a  belief 
prevalent  throughout  Christendom  that  one  or  more  of  the  guests 
will  die  within  a  twelvemonth.  In  some  localities  the  doom  is 
most  certain  to  fall  upon  the  guest  who  first  rises  from  the  table. 

Vainly  has  the  church  herself  thundered  against  the  supersti- 
tion. In  the  chapel  of  the  Trindinium  Pauperum,  adjoining 
the  chun'h  of  St.  Gregory  on  the  Coelian'Hill  in  Home,  is  a 
marble  table  with  an  inscription  recounting  liow  ro|)c  Gregory 
the  Great  was  in  the  habit  of  entertaining  twelve  poor  men  at 
breakfast  every  morning,  and  how  on  one  occasion  Christ 
appeared  and  shared  their  meal,  making  thirteen  at  table.  Uence- 
forth,  so  the  inscription  ordained,  thirteen  was  to  be  considered 
a  lucky  number.  If  this  had  any  effect,  that  effect  has  quite 
passed  away.  Everywhere  the  old  sufierstition  survives  in  all 
sorts  of  curious  forms.  Even  in  the  United  States  and  in  our 
largest  cities  there  are  hotels  which  have  no  room  numbered  thir- 
teen. Or,  if  there  be,  guests  frecjuently  object  to  occupying  it 
In  several  sky-scrapers  in  New  York  thirteen  is  skip{)ed  in  num- 
bering not  only  the  rooms  but  even  the  floors.  The  Kuhn-Ix«b 
building,  at  the  corner  of  Pine  and  William  streets,  is  an  example. 
Another  is  the  building  at  the  corner  of  William  and  Wall  streets. 
Both  have  a  twelfth  and  a  fourteenth,  but  no  intervening  floor. 

In  Germany  and  in  France  the  fateful  number  is  usually 
ignored  not  only  at  hotels  but  wherever  it  would  occur  in  the 
natural  order  of  rotation.  In  Berlin  it  is  omitted  from  all  new 
streets.  In  Paris  it  is  nearly  always  rhangcd  to  I'^A  or  V^Y*- 
The  Italians  never  use  the  number  in  making  up  their  lotteries. 
And  if  you  cross  over  from  Christendom  into  the  Mohammedan 
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v^'orld,  you  find  the  Turks  so  t-hary  o£  jL  thai  the  very  word 
ob&olete,  or  at  least  obsolesir tit. 

In  Paris  there  is  a  profession  whose  inenihers  earn  their 
living  attending  dinner  ])arties  in  orch'r  to  constitute  a  needed 
fourteenth  at  the  tahle.  These  people  are  known  as  ({ualorzes, 
or  **  fourteens/'    Ilenee  the  point  o£  this  l*arisian  joke: 

"Who  is  that  man?"  asks  a  stranger  in  the  Freneh  eapital. 
Louis  Quatorze    (liouis  the  Fourteenth)  ia  the  reply. 
Nonsense ! " 

Wliy,  certainly  :  his  name  is  Louis  and  his  profession  is  that 
of  a  fourteenth  at  table." 

Dr.  Veron,  founder  of  the  Revue  drs  Deux  Mondes,  and  tlie 
most  famous  of  all  the  manager?  of  the  Paris  Opera  (a  rare  com- 
bination of  successful  generalship),  never  got  over  the  super- 
stition. Whenever  he  found  thirteen  guests  at  his  table,  he  in- 
variably sent  out  a  pair  of  them  to  dine  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris, 
with  instructions  that  the  bill  should  be  charged  to  himself. 

The  most  famous  of  Veron's  contributors  shared  the  editor's 
failing.  Victor  Hugo,  so  the  story  runs,  had  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  dine  at  the  house  of  one  of  those  advanced  thinkers 
whom  their  enemies  named  les  precieiises  radicales."  The  din- 
ner hour  had  long  piasaed  without  any  sign,  when  one  of  the 
company  inquired  the  cause  of  the  delay.  The  hostess  explained 
that  one  of  the  guests  had  sent  in  an  excuse  at  the  last  moment. 
Hence  there  would  be  thirteen  instead  of  fourteen  at  table,  and 
she  had  sent  out  to  find  a  quatorzieme. 

A  moment  later  the  same  guest  was  conversing  with  Victor 
Hugo. 

Do  you  know  why  we  are  waiting?  "  asked  the  poet, 
^es,"  was  the  reply;  "  some  imbecile  is  afraid  to  sit  at  the 
table  when  there  are  thirteen." 

Solemnly  and  severely  Victor  Hugo  rejoined,  "  L'imb^cile, 
c'est  moi  '*  (the  imbecile  is  myscl  f ) . 

Napoleon  I,  as  well  as  the  third  of  the  name,  had  the  thirteen 
superstition  in  a  virulent  form.  So  did  Bismarck.  In  1906, 
when  the  French  Cabinet  was  reorganized,  the  oDicial  announce- 
ment was  deferred  a  day — solely,  it  is  said — to  avoid  announcing 
it  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  month.  Wlien  this  was  told  to  the 
pope,  his  Holiness  smiled  and  remarked,  ''Evidently,  being  a 
freethinker  does  not  exclude  superstition," 

Charles  Stuart  Parnell  furnishes  another  instance.  Once  a 
colleague  brought  him  the  draft  of  a  bill  to  the  cell  he  was  then 
occupying  in  Kilmainham  jail.  It  was  in  thirteen  clauses. 
Parnell  was  horrified.  He  insisted  that  somehow  or  other  a  four- 
teenth clause  should  be  added. 
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Sonic  quarh  r  u'litiirv  a;^(>^  in  \\w  fall  of  IMIO,  t<)  Ih'  exarl — 
a  detailed  and  circumslant lal  storv  ran  \\w  roiiiul<  of  ilie  Ameri- 
can |)ress  and  set  on  e(l;^e  tin*  nerves  df  nianv  ne\vs])aj>er  reader.-. 
It  a{>|)eared  first  in  tlie  St.  Louis  (tlnhr-I>i'ni(j(  nit  as  a  .-(H'<-iai 
tele;;rani  from  Hirniin^diam,  Alabama.  The  headiDg  jL^elf  wa> 
of  a  lurid  eilulgeiice.   A'idelieet : 

Gou'8  Avenging  Hand. 
lAUt  of  Thirtrm  Men   irho  acted  ihc  Last   Supper  in  Morkrry. 

The  storv  is  too  long  to  eoj)V  in  its  entirely,  hut  it  will  not 
iuffer  by  al>rid»xnient.    Here,  then,  is  the  suhstanee  of  it. 

A  man  had  been  found  dead  in  the  flutter  of  a  Birniinfrham 
street.  Even  in  death  there  was  a  look  of  terror  in  the  bloodshot 
eyes.  And  no  wonder.  This  man."  we  are  told,  "  was  the  last 
of  a  fated  thirteen,  and  in  tlie  death  of  eaeh  and  all  of  them 
the  Christian  will  read  the  vengeance  of  an  insulted  deity.'" 

At  the  leading  hotel  in  a  Southern  city,  in  the  sunnncr  of 
18()5,  thirteen  men  wearing  Confederate  uniforms  sat  down  to 
dinner.  They  had  returned  from  the  field  of  defeat  to  find  their 
homes  destroyed,  their  slaves  freed,  their  wealth  gone,  their 
friends  scattered,  and  many  of  their  nearest  and  dearest  dead. 
Tluy  determined  to  forget  the  past  and  drown  their  sorrows  for 
the  nonce  in  drink. 

"Let  us  call  this  the  Last  Supper,"  said  one  of  the  inirty, 
and  the  suLrircst ion  met  with  instant  a])proval.  They  might  never 
meet  again,  so  "  The  Last  Sup[)er would  be  a  fitting  name  for 
this  chance  meeting.  Moreover,  the  suggestion  of  profanity  was 
in  keeping  with  th(M'r  mood  of  des})eraiion.  More  drinks  were 
orderc<| ;  the  lights  were  turned  low,  and  the  thirteen  men  de- 
clared themselves  Christ  and  his  twelve  apostles.  A  young  man 
who  had  commanded  a  regiment  acted  the  part  of  Christ.  Each 
of  the  others  assumed  the  name  of  an  a})ostle.  There  was  a 
wrangle  as  to  who  should  impersonate  Judas,  but  at  last  a  young 
lieutenant  agreed  to  assume  the  character. 

Until  long  after  midnight  the  blas|)hemous  mockery  was  kept 
up.  A  T^ible  was  called  for,  and  the  officer  impersonating  the 
Saviour  read  aloud  the  solemn  words  of  Christ.  At  the  proper 
point  in  the  reading,  bread  was  ])assed  around.  The  wine  was 
represented  by  glasses  filled  to  the  brim  with  brandy. 

"  He  that  drinketh  from  the  bottle  with  me  shall  betray  nie," 
exclaimed  the  mock  Christ,  as  he  lifted  the  decanter  to  his  lips 
and  then  passed  it  across  the  table  to  Judas. 

This  was  greeted  with  j)eals  of  laughter,  while  the  mock 
apostles  yelled,  *'  Judas,  ])ass  the  bottle  I  " 

When  morning  broke,  the  thirteen  nuMi  were  in  a  <lrunken 
stupor.    It  was  several  days  before  they  all  recovered  from  the 
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effects  of  that  night's  debauchery.    Tlien  they  separated,  never 
to  meet  again. 

"  From  that  night,"  ^o  the  story  concluded,  **  thi-  vongoance  of 
God  followi'il  those  thirteen  men.  Everything  they  undertook 
failed.  Every  man  of  them  met  a  horrihh'  and  disgraceful 
death."  The  Christ  of  the  occasion  was  drowned  in  the  Hi'azos 
Kiver  whih'  lleeing  on  a  stolen  horse  from  a  vigilance  committee. 
The  Saint  John  was  lynched  in  Texas  for  nnirder.  Another  of 
the  apostles,"  while  intoxicated,  was  caught  in  a  hurning  huild- 
ing  and  j)erished  in  the  flames.  Still  another  was  stahhed  to. the 
heart  hy  a  woman  he  had  het rayed.  "So  far  as  can  he  learnt, 
not  oiw  of  them  received  Christian  hurial.  The  man  who  died  in 
the  gutter  and  was  buried  in  Putter's  Field  was  the  last  of  the 
thirteen." 

The  Globe-Democrat  never  ])retended  to  verify  this  tale,  and 
you  may  accept  it  or  not  as  you  choose.  Another  thirteen  story 
of  a  milder  type  hears  credentials  that  at  first  sight  seem  quite 
satisfactory.    You  will  iind  it  in  the    Life  of  Sir  John  Millais." 

Millais  in  August,  1885,  gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Matthew 
Arnold.  One  of  the  guests  called  alarmed  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  thirteen  at  table.  Mattliew  Arncjld  laughed  at 
his  fears  and  undertook  to  challenge  the  su{)erstition. 

"  The  idea  is  thfit  whoever  leaves  the  table  iirst  Avill  die  within 
a  year;  so,  with  the  permission  of  the  ladies,  we  will  cheat  the 
fates  for  once.  1  and  these  fine  strong  lads  (indicating  Edgar 
Dawson  and  E.  S.)  will  rise  together,  and  I  think  our  united 
constii  iitions  will  be  able  to  withstand  the  assault  of  the  reaj)er." 

Six  months  later,  so  the  story  continues,  ^latthew  Arnold, 
in  the  prime  of  life,  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease.  A  few  days 
later  E.  S.  was  found  dead  in  bed,  a  revolver  at  his  side.  Edgar 
Dawson,  the  third  of  the  trio,  sailed  from  Australia  on  February 
18,  1881),  on  the  steamer  Quel  la,  which  foundered  ofE  the  coast  of 
Kew  Guinea  and  not  a  single  soul  was  saved. 

This  seems  circumstantial  enough  to  convince  the  most  scep- 
tical. It  happens,  however,  that  the  facts  do  not  substantiate  the 
pretended  details.  ^latthew  Arnold  did  not  die  in  188(),  as  the 
story  assumes,  but  on  .\pril  15,  1888,  or  nearly  three  years  after 
he  had  braved  the  superstition;  while  the  person  indicated  by  the 
initials  E.  S.  was  actually  surviving  at  the  time  the  biography 
of  Millais  was  published^  and  asserted  the  fact  very  vigorously  in 
the  public  prints. 

The  only  truth  in  this  batch  of  errors  is  that  Edgar  Dawson 
was  phipwrecked  within  the  fateful  period,  although  he  did  iiot 
die  but  was  one  of  several  survivors. 

A  story  told  in  the    Life  of  Shirley  Brooks is,  however. 
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well  authenticatiMl.  Brooks  s  widow  survived  liim  .six  years.  Tiie 
Christmas  before  she  died,  she  took  dinner  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  P.  Frith.  There  were  thirteen  at  table.  Mrs.  Frith 
t^ot  up  first,  savin;:.  "  I  will  be  the  first,  because  I  can  l>est  lie 
spared."  Tmmediately  up  jumped  Shirlina,  as  Mrs.  Brook*;  wa.« 
nicknamed  in  her  circle,  cryin<r,  Well,  I'll  be  the  second,  for  if 
you  died,  dear  Mrs.  Frith,  T  shouldn't  want  to  live.^' 

A  month  later  Mrs.  Frith  was  dead,  and  five  montiis  later 
Mrs.  Brooks. 

Lawrence  Ilutton  was  one  of  the  inviterl  at  a  dinner  ^iveii  by 
Plenry  Irving  to  Edwin  Booth  at  Delmonico's.  With  the  other 
guests  he  ])ut  his  name  u})on  a  menu-card  and  passed  it  along 
the  table.  It  came  back  to  him  in  due  course  with  the  siiniatures 
of  the  host,  of  Whitelaw  Heid,  Mark  Twain.  Charles  Dudley 
Warner,  T.  B.  Aldrich,  x\ugustin  Daly,  and  Booth.  Barrett, 
Lester  Wallack,  John  McCullough,  Harry  Edwards,  and  William 
J.  Florence,  in  the  order  given. 

Ix)ng  afterward  it  was  discovered  that  the  bit  of  jiaj  er  con- 
tained thirteen  nniiics,  and  that  the  last  si.x  signers,  all  actors, 
ha<l  all  (piitted  forever  the  stage  of  life.  These  uncanny  facts 
so  greatly  enhanced  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  autoirraphs  that 
Mr.  Hutton  was  offered  a  fabulous  i)rice  for  the  menu-card  by 
an  autograph  collector,  *'  who  would  never  for  a  moment  ha\e 
thought  of  parting  with  it  if  it  had  been  his  own  and  had  come 
to  him  in  the  same  direct  and  pathetic  way." 

Luigi  Arditi,  the  famous  Italian  conij)oser  and  impressario, 
tells  some  curious  stories  about  the  number  thirteen. 

On  his  first  visit  to  Chicago  with  Madame  .Mboni,  in  18.">0, 
a  bedroom  had  been  secured  for  the  singer  at  the  best  hotel.  The 
proprietor  had  been  informed  that  Madame  was  painfully  super- 
stitious and  implored  not  to  give  her  number  13.  As  it  hap- 
})cne(l,  that  was  the  only  suitable  vacant  room.  In  order  to 
conceal  the  fact,  the  manager  causeil  a  })iece  of  })aper  to  be 
deftly  gummed  over  the  painted  number  outside  the  door.  All 
went  smoothly  at  first.  Alboni  was  ushered  into  her  room  and 
a  supj)er  was  served  ]u-e]taratory  to  her  retiring.  Suddenly  a 
piercing  sliriek  rang  through  the  corridors.  The  whole  house 
res])onded  with  an  uproar.  Affrighted  guests  and  waiters  rushinir 
uj)Stairs  found  Madame  Alboni  standing  in  front  of  her  door,  a 
candle  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  the  ])iece  of  })ay)er  ficiitionsly 
numbered.  She  had  gone  out  with  the  candle  and  dist'OViMvd  the 
fraud.  Xoiliiiig  would  iemj>t  her  to  return.  Finally  an  elderly 
gentleman  was  iiuhKcd  to  e\(  hange  looms  with  the  singer. 

Was  it  accident  or  design  tliat,  when  Arditi  came  to  write  hib 
memoirs,  this  stor)-  appeared  uu  page  131* 
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Another  of  his  stories  associates  luck  with  the  number. 
When  Arditi  and  his  wife  were  at  Monte  Carlo,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  persnaded  the  lady  after 
much  hesitation  to  make  a  venture.  The  wheel  had  already 
began  to  turn  when  she  appealed  to  her  husband  for  a  coin. 
In  his  haste  the  first  piece  of  money  he  took  from  his  pocket  was 
a  florin,  which  she  promptly  threw  down  upon  13.  That  number 
came  up,  and  Madame  Arditi's  first  experience  at  the  gambling 
table  netted  her  thirty-five  florins. 

Other  people  there  be  who  have  found  luck  in  the  number. 
Bichard  Wagner  is  the  favorite  example.  There  are  thirteen  let- 
ters in  his  name.  He  was  bom  in  1813,  and  1  +  ^  +  ^  +  ^ 
equals  13.  He  composed  thirteen  o|)eras;  Tannhauser,  the  great- 
est of  them,  was  finished  on  September  13,  1860,  and  performed 
for  the  first  time  on  March  13,  1861.  He  left  Beyrouth  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  and  died  on  February  13. 

Edmond  Rostand  furnishes  a  more  modern  instance.  Like 
Wagner,  liis  full  name  contains  13  letters:  his  two  <;rcatest  suc- 
cesses, "  L'Aiglon and  'HVrano,*'  coniain  lii  letters  between 
them;  he  was  received  into  the  Academy  on  .June  4,  11)03 
(()  -|_  4  _|_  03  =  13),  and  he  was  assit^ned  to  the  thirteenth  chair 
ill  that  august  body,  of  which  he  was  the  thirteenth  occujmnt. 

Then  there  is  the  Knglisli  Duchess  of  Sutherland. 
"  M.  A.  P,/'  the  .Air.  T.  P.  O'Connor's  weeklv.  asserts  that  but 
for  the  thirteen  superstition  she  miglit  never  have  gained  her 
exalted  title.  One  night  when  she  was  a  girl  her  mother  gave  a 
dinner  party.  It  was  discovered  that  the  company  at  table  num- 
bered thirteen.  The  future  duchess  was  routed  out  of  the 
nursery  in  order  to  make  fourteen.  It  was  then  and  there  that 
ghe  met  the  Marquis  of  StafTord,  the  future  duke,  and  then  and 
there  that  he  fell  in  love  with  her. 

In  one  very  notable  case  the  luck  or  ill  luck  of  number  13 
depends  upon  the  point  of  view, — ^that  of  the  thirteen  revolted 
colonies  which  eventually  became  the  United  States.  A  London 
newspaper  of  17TG  had  a  mocking  j)aragraph  which  suggests  that 
the  rebels  thought  there  was  luck  in  the  nimiber. 

To  a  party  of  returned  naval  prisoners  were  attributed  state- 
ments that  thirteen  dried  clams  were  the  rebels'  daily  rations; 
that  Washington  had  thirteen  toes  (three  having  grown  since 
the  Declaration  of  Independence),  and  thirteen  teeth  in  eadi 
jaw;  and  that  the  regular  rebel  family  comprised  tliirteen  chil* 
dren,  all  of  whom  expected  to  become  generals  or  members  of 
congress  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  It  was  added  that  thirteen 
American  paper  didlars  were  worth  one  English  penny.  It  might 
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farther  have  been  added  that  there  were  thirteen  stars  and  thir- 
teen stripes  in  the  original  flag  under  which  the   rebels fought 

A  dinner  to  celebrate  the  thirteenth  wedding  anniversaiy  of 
a  New  York  couple  took  place  on  Friday,  November  13,  1908. 
In  order  to  emphasize  the  disbelief  in  popular  superstitions,  the 
thirteen  guests  had  to  walk  under  a  ladder  to  reach  their  places 
at  table;  they  found  the  salt-cellars  all  overturned^  the  prongs 
of  the  forks  pointing  the  wrong  way,  and  the  forks  themselves 
crossed  by  knives. 

At  each  plate,  however,  there  was  placed  as  an  antidote  a 
four-leaved  clover.  Perhaps  it  was  the  clover  that  protected 
the  guests.  Anyhow  no  harm  happened  to  them  within  the 
twelvemonth. 

A  German  imitation  of  the  New  York  Thirteen  Club  was 
projected  in  1911  at  Hamburg.  In  the  circular  sent  out  to  all 
who  were  asked  to  become  charter  members  it  was  pointed  out 
that  13  was  a  lucky  number.  The  case  of  Wagner  was  cited. 
Reference  was  also  made  to  the  good  luck  of  engine  1313  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad,  to  the  fact  that  the  pontificate  of 
Leo  XIII  was  one  of  the  longest  and  most  glorious  in  the  history 
of  the  Catholic  church,  and  to  the  example  of  the  ancient  Meiu- 
cans  who  had  13  gods  and  whose  week  had  13  days.  The  men 
invited  to  defy  the  ancient  superstition  seem,  however,  to  have 
lost  their  courage,  for  only  eleven  appeared. 

Thistle  of  Scotland*  Why  the  thistle  is  the  national  em- 
blem of  Scotland  is  involved  in  uncertainty.  Various  legends 
atteni])t  to  account  for  it.  One  tells  how  Queen  Scotia  (see 
CoROXATiox  Chair  in  Walsh's  Curiosities  of  Popular 
Customs"),  after  winning  a  victory,  sat  down  a  little  too 
suddenly  upon  a  bunch  of  flourishing  thistles,  and,  leaping  up 
still  more  suddenly,  tore  up  the  offending  weeds  with  the  inten- 
tion of  casting  them  to  the  winds,  but,  changing  her  mind, 
placed  ihem  in  her  helmet  as  a  sjrmbol  of  her  recent  triumph. 
From  that  hour  the  thistle  became  the  badge  of  her  dynasty. 

The  more  commonly  accepted  legend  makes  the  emblem  date 
from  the  year  1010,  during  the  reign  of  Malcolm  I,  when  the 
Danes  descended  upon  Aberdeenshire  with  the  intent  to  assault 
Staines  Castle.  Contrary  to  their  usual  custom — ^for  they  deemed 
it  cowardly  and  dishonorable  to  assail  a  sleeping  foe — the  attack 
took  place  at  midnight.  They  advanced  cautiously,  taking  off 
their  shoes  that  no  sound  might  betray  their  approach;  and  their 
hearts  beat  high  with  the  anticipation  of  certain  victory.  They 
had  but  to  swim  the  moat ;  scale  the  castle  wal^s ;  and  the  citadel 
was  theirs.  But  just  at  the  critical  moment  a  cry  of  pain  broke 
from  one  of  those  who  were  the  first  to  enter  the  moat,  which. 
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instead  of  being  filled  with  water,  had  dried  up,  and  given  place 
to  a  thick  growth  of  sharp  thistles.  The  noise  awoke  the  slum- 
bering Scots,  who  rushed  out  upon  the  enemy  and  put  them  to 
flight;  and  in  grateful  remembrance  of  its  timely  warning,  the 
despised  and  lowly  weed  was  elevated  to  the  first  place  in  the 
flora  of  Scotland. 

Sharp  little  «oldiera,  tnuty  and  true. 

Side  by  8id«>  in  ^ood  order  due, 

Arma  straight  down,  and  licads  forward  set. 

And  saueily.pointed  bayonet. 

Tlie  motto  adoi)t(-Hl  to  accompany  the  thistle  accords  well  with 
its  bristling  leaves,  Xctno  me  impune  laces.sit,  or,  as  it  is  rendereil 
in  the  homely  Scotch,  Wha  daur  meddle  wi  me? 

Petra  Saneta  calls  the  thistle  of  Scotland  the  oldest  device 
on  record;'*  but  attributes  it  to  the  time  when  an  alliance  was 
made  between  King  Achaius  and  the  Emperor  Charles  the  ( i  roat. 
On  the  altar-piece  in  Holyrood  Palace,  which  was  painted  during 
the  reign  of  James  III,  the  thistle  appears  in  the  tapestry,  behind 
the  kneeling  figure  of  Queen  Margaret.  The  date  of  this  paint- 
ing has  been  fixed  by  antiquarians  as  not  later  than  1483.  In  an 
inventory  of  the  effects  of  James  III  mention  is  made  of  a 
covering  *^  browdin  with  thissillis/'  he  having  probably  adopted 
it  as  an  appropriate  illustration  of  the  royal  motto  **  In  defence 
— if  it  is  not  to  be  admitted  on  other  grounds. 

The  appearance  of  this  thistle  on  the  coinage  of  Scotland  is 
now  thought  to  date  from  this  same  rcign^  it  having  been  recently 
determined  that  the  silver  groats  commonly  attributed  to  the 
time  of  James  V  really  belong  to  that  of  James  III,  and,  if  this 
supposition  be  correct,  it  affords  the  earliest  instance  of  its 
ndoption  for  this  purpose.  Seton,  in  his  works  on  heraldry,  gives 
Mary's  reign  as  the  date  for  its  first  appearance  on  the  Great 
Seal,  and  after  the  accession  of  James  VI  to  the  English  throne 
it  was  united  with  the  rose.  The  thistle  has  also  given  its  title 
to  a  famous  Scotch  order  of  knighthood  said  to  be  of  great  anti- 
quity. It  was  revived  by  James  in  1540  again,  by  James  VII 
( II  of  England),  in  1G87  (whose  patent  for  its  institution  never 
passed  the  Great  Seal),  and  a  third  time  in  1703,  by  Queen  Anne, 
who  increased  the  number  of  knights  to  twelve  and  established 
the  order  on  a  permanent  footing. 

It  was  this  which  gave  rise  to  Pope's  riddle  in  the  pastoral 

on  Spring  (a  parody  on  Virgil's  Eclogue,  iii) : 

"  Tell  me— in  what  more  happy  fields 

The  thittle  springs  to  which  the  1%  yields?" 

the  Duke  of  Marlborough  having  made  the  Lily  of  France  submit 
to  the  Tbifitle  of  Great  Britain. 
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A  collar  of  thistles  appears  on  the  gold  bonnet-pieoes  of 
James  V;  and  the  royal  ensigns  are  surrounded  by  a  collar 
formed  of  thistles  with  a  sprig  of  rue  interlaced,  and  a  gold  medal 
bearing  the  figure  of  St.  Andrew.  The  so-called  thiatle  of 
Scotland,  the  cotton  thistle,  is  said  by  some  botanists  rarely  to 
grow  wild  in  Scotland,  despite  its  name  and  reputation ;  and  the 
stemless  thistle  is  thought  to  agree  best  with  the  legend  of  the 
defeated  Danes. 

Tibunm,  an  island  belonging  to  Mexico,  in  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Gulf  of  California.  It  measures  only  30  by  20  miles; 
it  is  worthless,  even  as  a  breeding  place  for  goats;  neverthdess 
it  has  been  for  many  generations  a  centre  of  attraction  for  eth- 
nologists and  archaeologists. 

Tihuron  is  a  Spanish  word,  which,  translated  into  English, 
means  '^shark.^'  The  waters  around  the  islet  are  literally 
swarming  with  these  tigers  of  the  sea,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island  are  said  to  be  no  less  ferocious  than  the  shark. 
Tihuron  is  peopled  with  a  handful  of  Indians,  the  only  aborigines 
of  their  kind  in  the  world,  known  as  Sens.  They  are  reputed  to 
be  cannibals,  to  be  so  fierce  that  none  of  the  mainland  tribes 
of  Mexican  redskins  ever  dare  to  invade  their  shores,  and  to 
possess  the  secret  for  the  manufacture  of  a  peculiarly  deadly 
poison  with  which  they  prepare  their  arrows  before  battle. 

Tobacco.  M.  Alphonse  Earr — a  true  Frenchman,  and 
therefore  nothing  if  not  paradoxical — ^has  inuigined  a  conversa- 
tion which  he  places  three  centuries  ago,  at  the  time  when  Jean 
Nioot,  king's  advocate  and  ambassador  extraordinary,  first  sent 
tobacco  to  France  from  Portugal  as  a  present  to  that  engaging 
character,  Queen  Catherine  de  Medicis. 

A  bold  financier  is  supposed  to  make  his  way  into  the  presence 
of  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  flushed  with  the  excitement  of  a  mag- 
nificent project. 

Monseigneur,"  he  cries,  knowing  the  treasuiy  to  be  in  a 
depleted  condition,  I  have  come  to  propose  a  tax  which  will 
bring  you  in  a  couple  of  hundred  francs,  cheerfully  paid — ^volun- 
tary contributions  to  the  revenues  of  state.  There  will  be  tax* 
payers  in  every  family  throughout  the  land,  and  you  will  never 
have  to  seize  or  squeeze  in  order  to  collect  it.'* 

"  Stete  your  inojoct,"  is  the  cold  reply. 

^  Monseigneur,  it  is  simply  this.  The  Government  has  only 
to  reserve  to  itself  the  exclusive  privilege  of  sellin^^  a  certein 
herb,  which  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  powder  sufficientiv  fine  for 
people  to  stuff  up  their  noses.  The  plant  may  also  be  left  in  the 
leaf,  to  bo  chewed,  or  to  be  burnt  for  the  pur|>ose  of  inlialing 
ite  smoke.'* 
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"  Your  plant  then  affords  a  delightful  perfume — sweeter  than 
amber^  musk,  or  roses  ?  " 

^  By  no  means;  its  smell  is  rather  unpleasant  than  otherwise.'* 
I  see ;  it  is  a  panacea,  a  specific,  endowed  with  marvellous 
healing  powers?" 

Quite  the  contrary.  The  habit  of  snuffing  up  the  powdered 
herb  weakens  the  memory  and  destroys  the  smell.  It  causes 
giddiness;  it  may  in  rare  cases  bring  on  blindness  or  even  apo- 
plexy. Chewed,  it  renders  the  breath  offensive  and  puts  the 
stomach  out  of  order.  Inhaling  the  smoke  is  a  different  affair. 
The  first  attempt  brings  on  ])ains  in  the  chest,  nausea,  swimming 
in  the  head,  colic,  and  cold  perspiration ;  but  persevere,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  you  gradually  get  used  to  if 

And  how  many  ])0()ple  do  you  imagine  would  be  fools  and 
idiots  enough  to  punish  themselves  for  your  tax-gathering  pur- 
poses by  smoking  this  plant  or  stuffing  their  nostrils  with  it?  *' 

Here  the  speculator  gathers  himself  together  for  a  grand 
effort  in  vaticination :  Monseigneur,  there  will  one  day  be  more 
than  twenty  millions  in  France  alone.  I  won't  mention  the 
millions  in  other  countries,  because  they,  monseigneur,  will  not 
pay  us  taxes.'' 

Now,  M.  Karr  concludes,  if  the  cardinal  had  ordered  the 
gentleman  to  be  incarcerated  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  his  contem- 
poraries would  have  had  small  blame  for  him.  Yet,  as  events 
have  proved,  he  would  have  made  a  great  mistake  in  n  jec  ting 
the  advice. 

Alphonse  Karr  was  prejudiced,  of  cour^ :  He  hated  tobacco, 
and  his  hatred  had  in  it  the  virulence  of  the  renegade.  He  had 
been  a  smoker,  he  had  apostatized,  he  had  renounced  the  faith 
of  his  fathers,  and  his  imprecations  should  go  unheeded  of  all 
thoughtful  men.  Far  more  admirable  was  the  temper  of  Charles 
Lamb,  who,  being  forbidden  the  use  of  the  weed,  wrote  his 
Farewell  to  Tobacco,"  in  which,  after  vainly  trying  to  move 
himself  to  anger  and  hatred  by  piling  up  epithets  against  his 
former  mistress,  he  finally  acknowledges : 

TwRB  but  in  a  sort  I  blamed  thee; 
Irony  all,  and  feigned  abuse— 
Sueh  as  perplexed  lovers  use. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  borrowed  the  use  of  tobacco  from 
the  savages.  Let  those  who  will  make  the  most  of  that  argu- 
ment, and  then  turn  the  same  engine  against  the  potato  and  the 
tomato,  and  tea  and  coffee,  and  Heaven  knows  how  many  other 
luxuries  that  reconcile  us  to  life  as  mere  necessaries  never  could 
do.  In  the  Wild  West — ^wild  in  those  days,  but  not  woolly  as  in 
ours — ^the  happy  red  man  may  have  been  inhaling  the  fumes  of 
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the  fragrant  weed  while  Nero  lay  sighing  in  hia  palace  for  a 
.  new  pleasure.  Columbus  and  his  crew,  first  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Old  World,  heard  of  the  plant  and  of  its  uses  when 
th^  set  foot  in  San  Salvador  in  1492.  Two  Spaniards,  returning 
from  an  exploration  into  the  interior  of  the  island,  related  how 
they  had  seen  many  of  the  inhabitants  hold  in  their  hands  a  cer- 
tain herb  called  iobago  or  tohaco,  which  they  lighted,  inhaling 
the  smoke.  Later,  a  Spanish  missionary.  Fray  Romano  Pkne. 
whom  Columbus  took  with  him  on  his  second  voyage,  interested 
himself  in  watching  the  fanatic  excitement  produced  in  the 
priests  of  the  god  Kiwasa  by  the  vapor  of  tobacco  leaves  in  fer- 
mentation and  combustion.  He  sent  some  seeds  of  the  plant  to 
Charles  V — and  the  mischief  was  done.  In  1518  the  SpaiiiarcU 
began  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  Cuba,  and  Portugal  soon 
followed  suit  in  several  districts  of  Brazil.  This  implies  a  certain 
demand,  which,  though  partial  and  limited  at  first,  must  have 
been  steadily  on  the  increase.  From  Portugal,  the  papal  nuncio. 
Cardinal  della  Santa  Croce,  imported  tobacco  into  Italy.  From 
Portugal,  also,  Jean  Nicot,  who  had  experimented  with  tobacco 
powder  as  a  cure  for  headache,  sent  some  of  the  plants  in  1560 
to  Catherine  de  Medicis,  who  welcomed  them  with  the  eagerness 
always  accorded  to  strange  and  far-fetched  remedies.  Hitherto 
tobacco  had  been  used  mainly  as  a  fumigator  by  the  aid  of 
various  rudimentary  apparatus,  which  dimly  foresliadow  the 
modern  pipe.  But  into  France  tobacco  made  its  entry  through 
the  nostril.  There  the  use  of  powdered  tobacco,  or  snuff,  became 
BO  popular  that  the  name  of  its  introducer  was  immortalized  in 
the  verbal  forms  of  Nicotia  and  Nicotine,  scientific  words  both« 
the  first  for  the  herb  and  the  second  for  its  active  principle. 

While  continental  Europe  was  rapidly  learning  the  varied 
uses  of  the  weed,  England  remained  in  darkness  until  1570,  when 
Sir  Henry  Hawkins  brought  home  some  specimens  of  the  plant 
from  his  second  voyage,  in  order  to  cultivate  them  at  home. 
But  it  is  not  impossible  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  made  tobaccti 
8moking  j>upular  at  the  English  court.  The  old  stoiy  is  well 
known  of  the  servant  of  the  good  knight,  wiio,  finding  him  in  his 
study  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  poured  a  tankard  of  ale  over 
his  head.  But  it  did  not  take  long  for  smoking  to  become  a 
common  custom  in  England,  as  it  had  already  become  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  Holland,  and  Prussia.  Not  in  France,  however. 
The  French,  with  their  habitual  courtesy,  tolerated  the  smokers 
of  other  countries,  but  they  remained  loyal  to  their  pinch  of 
snuff.  From  the  days  of  Catherine  that  cilstom  had  spread  with 
incredible  rapidity.  There  was  a  mania,  a  rage  for  Fnnll.  All 
ages,  all  conditions,  both  sexes,  were  furnished  with  tlieii  huic 
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roll  of  tobacio  and  tlie  «:ratcr  whcivwith  to  reduce  it  to  powder. 
The  urater — tliouirli  an  article  of  fmerv  which  rivalled  the  most 
expensive  fans— gradually  disappeared  before  the  improvements 
made  in  f,'rin(lin;]c  tobacco  to  dust  by  nuicbinery,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded l)y  simll-boxes  as  luxurious  and  expensive  as  the  graters 
had  been. 

And  Po  in  due  course  tdbacco  invaded  the  entire  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  .\t  lirst  it  was  hailed  everywhere  with  praises. 
Doctors  called  it  the  herha  paiuKfa  and  the  sancta  sancta  In- 
(loruin  :  })oets,  "our  holy  herb  nicotian"  and  "divine  tobacco." 
So  universal  a  favorite  must  needs  soon  excite  jealousy  and 
hatred.  The  reaction  was  terrible  when  it  came.  Physieians 
denounced  their  former  panacea,  and  cited  instances  where 
smokers  had  been  "  exsiccated,''  or  dried  up,  hy  the  immoderate 
use  of  tobacco,  so  that  at  death  they  were  found  to  be  nothing 
])ut  a  black  clot  enclosed  in  membrane."  Smokers  were 
riddled  by  satire  as  well  as  science.  Nay,  more.  Kurope 
frowned  and  Asia  threatened;  ])airan,  Mohammedan,  and  Chris- 
tian monarchs  combined  to  crush  them.  James  I  fulminated  a 
hook  which  he  called,  "A  Counterblast  to  Tobacco;"  Christian 
IV,  of  Denmark,  ordered  tobacco  users  to  be  whipped  and  fined; 
Amuratti  IV  condemned  them  to  be  beaten  in  a  mortar;  the 
Shah  of  Persia  put  smokers  to  death,  and  cut  oil  the  noses  of 
snulT-takers — an  admirable  preventive  of  crime  which  was  imi- 
tated by  the  Russian  Czar.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  Pope,  Urban 
VIII,  actually  thundered  excommunications  on  any  person  who 
took  the  accursed  thin;^  in  any  shape  to  church.  Was  ever  de- 
struction of  body  and  soul  threatr'iicd  unjustly?  Mutilation 
for  taking  a  pinch !  Ivoss  of  life  for  lighting  a  pipe !  Exclusion  * 
from  heaven  for  perhaps  harmlessly  reviving  attention  to  a  weari- 
Fome  sermon  in  chapel  or  church  I  Our  sympathies  are  naturally 
with  the  sufferers,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  how  they  slowly  but 
surely  converted  their  oppressors.  Snull'-taking  even  invaded 
the  church,  and  in  1721,  exactly  one  hundred  years  after  Urban's 
anathema.  Pope  Benedict  XlII  revoked  all  the  papal  bulls 
agaiii>t  tobacco. 

in  England  the  triumph  of  tobacco  was  as  signal  as  else- 
where. James  I  had  declared  that  **smokin<r  is  a  custom  loath- 
some to  the  eye,  hateful  to  the  nose,  harmful  to  the  brain,  dan- 
gerous to  the  lungs,  and  in  the  black  stinking  fume  thereof 
nearest  resembling  the  horrible  Stygian  smoke  of  the  pit  that  is 
bottomless/'  The  weed  so  denounced  enjoyed  a  fine  stroke  of 
vicnrions  revenp^e.  When  the  son  of  James  I — the  unfortunate 
Charles  I — sat  in  the  piard-chamber  at  Westminster,  the  soldiers 
of  Cromwell  blew  their  tobacco  smoke  in  his  face,  knowing 
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that  he  had  inherited  a  strong  dislike  to  it.  And  when  his  grand- 
BOU»  JanieB  11^  was  deposed,  tlie  costs  of  the  revolation  were 
defrayed  hy  the  revenue  raised  from  tobacco. 

Barclay  saw  a  time  coming  when  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the 
herb  would  be  so  well  understood  that  the  services  of  physician? 
would  be  dispensed  with,  particularly  in  the  cases  of  defluxion 
and  catarrh. 

Smoking  was  tardily  introduced  into  France  through  the 
navy  and  the  army  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  Grand 
Monarque  himself  did  not  smoke,  but  he  tolerated  smdcers. 
Jean  Bart,  the  explorer  and  navigator,  was  the  first  to  introduce 
the  pipe  to  the  court.  He  had  been  sent  for  by  the  king,  and 
while  awaiting  the  latter's  pleasure  in  an  antechamber,  he  took 
out  his  ])i])e,  struck  a  light  from  his  flint,  and  calmly  puffed  away. 
The  courtiers  were  shocked;  the  guards  debated  whether  they 
should  turn  him  away.  But  when  one  came  np  and  remon- 
strated, the  old  sailor  coolly  answered,  I  learned  this  practice 
in  the  king's  service;  he  is  too  just  a  monarch  to  take  offence.'* 

At  last  somebody  went  and  told  the  king  that  a  strange  fellow 
was  smoking  in  the  antechamber  and  refused  to  leave.  Louis 
laughed. 

Let  him  do  as  he  likes,"  was  his  answer:  "  it  can  be  none 
other  than  Jean  Barf 

A  few  moments  later  Bart  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of 
the  monarch,  who  received  him  cordially,  saying,  "  You,  Jean 
Bart,  are  the  only  person  allowed  to  smoke  here." 

But  it  was  not  very  long  afterward  that  the  Grand  Monarque 
actually  surprised  his  own  daughters,  young  girls  at  the  time, 
in  the  act  of  making  a  surreptitious  experiment  in  the  novel  prac- 
tice of  which  they  had  heard.  We  may  presume  he  found  them 
very  sick ;  let  us  trust  he  deemed  that  sufficient  punishment. 

Napoleon,  who  took  snuff  freely  enough,  was  no  smoker.  In 
Egypt  he  made  a  feint  at  smoking,  just  as  he  pretented  to  lean 
toward  Islamism,  merely  in  coni])liment  to  the  customs  of  the 
country.  Later,  when  the  Persian  ambassador  presented  him 
with  a  handsome  ])i])e,  he  determined  to  try  in  earnest.  The 
valet'de-chamhre  filled  the  bowl,  and  applied  the  match.  But  a^ 
His  ^lajesty  simply  o))ened  and  closed  his  lips  over  the  mouth- 
piece, without  any  attempt  to  draw,  the  tobacco  of  course,  would 
not  light. 

What  the  deuce ! he  exclaimed  at  last.  ^*  There's  no  light- 
ing it." 

Constant  diffidently  suggested  that  the  emperor  did  not  go 
about  it  in  the  right  way.  Precept  was  useless,  however;  the 
inapt  scholar  still  returned  to  his  bad  imitation  of  the  act  of 
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yawning.  Tired  at  last  of  his  useless  efforts,  "Constant,"  he 
blurted  out,  '*  light  the  pipe  yourself.    1  cannot/' 

So  Constant  lit  it,  pulled  steadily  and  effectively  for  a  few 
moments,  then  handed  the  mouthpiece  to  his  master.  With 
the  first  whiff  the  smoke  went  down  the  latter^s  throat  in  a 
volume,  came  out  again  through  the  nose,  and  blinded  his  eyes. 

"Take  it  away!''  he  gasped,  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered 
his  breath.  "  Take  it  away !  What  an  infection !  What  a  set 
of  pigs  they  must  be !  It  has  turned  my  stomach." 

Nevertheless,  Napoleon  was  willing  to  raise  money  on  this 
swinish  practice.  Like  Vespasian,  he  held  that  the  coin  gave  no 
olfactory  evidence  of  its  origin.  It  happened  that  early  in  1810, 
at  a  ball  in  the  Tuileries,  the  emperor  remarked  a  lady  whose 
dress  was  splendidly  ornamented  with  diamonds.  How  could  she 
be  rich  enough  to  make  such  a  display.^   He  was  informed  that 

Madame  H  was  the  wife  of  a  tobacco  manufacturer.  The 

hint  was  sufficient.  By  the  20th  of  December  a  decree  had  ap- 
peared, conmianding  that  henceforward  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  tobacco  should  belong  exclusively  to  the  state.  It  has 
remained  a  government  monopoly  ever  since,  and  the  most  im- 
portant source  of  French  revenue.  The  move  was,  on  the  whole, 
a  beneficial  one  to  lovers  of  the  weed.  As  the  use  of  tobacco 
had  increased,  it  had  been  adulterated  in  every  possible  shape. 
Under  its  name  cabbage-leaves,  walnut-leaves,  sea-weed,  and 
hay  were  smoked.  Bark,  peat  moss,  and  the  roots  of  Iceland 
moss  were  pulverized  into  snuff.  Wealthy  amateurs  were  at 
great  expense  to  obtain  their  tobacco  pure  from  Holland,  where 
alone  the  real  products  of  Yarinas  and  Virginia  were  sold.  But 
from  the  time  that  the  French  Government  assumed  control  of 
the  tobacco  trade,  not  only  France,  but  the  contiguous  countries 
also,  were  certain  at  least  of  obtaining  the  genuine  article. 

Toll-gate.  The  only  toll-gate  still  remaining  in  Vermont, 
and  possibly  the  only  one  in  all  New  England,  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  on  the  road  leading  from  Manchester  to 
Peru  and  Bondville.  The  tolls  are  singularly  differentiated;  thus, 
double  teams  are  25  cents  Peru  way  and  10  cents  Bondville  way ; 
single  teams,  20  cents  Peru  way  and  8  cents  Winhall  way.  It 
may  seem  queer,"  said  the  Springileld  Republican  in  1911,  that 
there  should  be  such  a  difference  in  the  rates  according  to  which 
town  you  are  going  to  or  coming  from,  but  when  less  than  half- 
way up  the  mountain  the  Winhall  traveller  turns  off  from  the 
turnpike  road.  This  difference  in  the  gate  fare  has  caused  many 
a  penurious  farmer  to  ijci  jure  his  soul  to  save  a  few  of  those 
hard-earned  cents,  and  it  has  developed  a  detective  spirit  in  the 
gate-keeper  in  order  to  collect  the  honest  toll.    In  1814  the 
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Legislature  granted  a  charter  for  tlie  construction  of  a  turnpike 
road  five  miles  long  heginning  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  lead- 
ing up  over  the  summit  of  Brondey  Mountain  about  a  mile." 

According  to  the  same  authority  (ien.  Peter  l)udley  of  Peni, 
father  of  Col.  IIonuT  A.  Dudley  of  South  Londonderry,  l>egan 
building  this  road  in  1815  and  completed  it  in  ISIH.  Being  the 
main  route  from  Boston  to  Saratoga,  there  was  a  large  amount 
of  travel  over  the  turnpike  until  the  l)uilding  of  railroads  in  1850 
diverted  it.  Since  then  the  road  had  not  been  a  paying  proposi- 
tion to  its  owners  until  the  advent  of  automobile  travel.  Thi- 
mountain  road  is  one  of  the  main  routes  from  Xew  York  city  to 
the  White  Mountains,  and  thus  there  is  a  large  automobile  travel 
during  the  summer  months.  During  last  season  ir»*2 1  auto- 
mobiles ])n-sed  through  this  gate,  whicli  means  .$81*2  of  revenue. 

Tomato,  or  love-ap])le  (the  tuinall  of  the  Mexicans),  has 
only  within  recent  times  come  into  general  use  as  an  esculent 
among  civilized  nations.  It  seems  to  have  been  long  known  in 
Africa,  whore  it  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  tribes  rcivnily 
discovered.  It  was  known  to  the  ilalavs  for  centuries.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  sixteejith  century  s])ecialists  in  I'^urope  l>egan 
to  take  note  of  it.  Dodoens,  the  Netherlands  herbalist,  mentions 
it  in  l.")8.'],  and  says  that  it  may  be  eaten  with  pepper,  salt,  ami 
oil.  About  the  same  time,  CJerard,  the  English  surgeon  and 
botanist,  introduced  some  varieties  of  the  plant  into  England. 
But  until  the  early  i)art  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  tomato 
was  little  cultivated  in  England  or  in  America,  and  then  u\\\y 
for  the  sake  of  its  ])nttv  colors  or  as  food  for  pigs.  It  made 
its  first  appearance  in  the  Southcrii  States  probably  a  little 
fore  it  was  introduced  into  the  North.  In  the  March,  lS-,^8,  num- 
ber of  the  Soufhern  Ar/rinilturisf,  published  in  Charleston,  the 
editor,  John  D.  Legare,  beirins  an  article  on  the  cultivation  uf 
tomatoes  by  saying,  The  fruit  of  this  vegetable  is  justly  in  hiLrli 
repute  among  us.''  Its  introduction  could  not  ha\e  been  \ory 
long  before  that  dale.  It  was  brought  to  Xew  Jersev  by  Peter 
Bogart,  of  Princeton,  a!)out  18;^(),  and  from  his  garden  was  car- 
ried to  other  portions  of  the  State.  In  the  report  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts "State  Board  of  Agriculture"  for  1871,  the  ri'por: 
on  vegetables,  signed  by  James  J.  II.  (Jregory,  Chairman,  opens 
with  these  words :  Over  thirty  years  ago  I  sold  the  Urst  tomatoes 
ever  brought  into  the  market  of  my  mitive  town." 

Tombstone.  The  ca}>ital  of  Cochise  County,  Arizona,  and 
a  prominent  mining  centre.  As  to  the  origin  of  its  gloomy  name, 
the  following  paragrajdi  from  tlie  Chicago  Tribune  (JaouarA', 
1891)  may  he  assumed  to  be  authoritative: 

Kichard  ^iiiemin,  of  Loa  Angeles,  was  at  the  Palmer  jmtudmj 
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and  attract o<I  considerable  attention  Uy  liis  peculiar  \Ve8t<'rn  attire 
and  long-llow  ing  liair.  Jbir.  bchietUin  waa  famous  a  few  years  a^o 
as  t!)e  discoverer  of  Tombstone  in  Arisona.  lie  was  a  poor  prospector 
on  the  Arizona  desert  in  search  of  gold,  which  he  believed  was  located 
in  the  southern  i)art  of  the  Territory.  After  getting  a  "grub  stake" 
at  a  fitor*'  in  Viinia.  he  started  out  ah)ne  to  cross  tlie  arid  waste  lyin^j 
west  of  Vuma.  As  he  left  the  town,  he  was  told  that  instead  of 
finding  gold  he  would  find  liis  tomhatone.  For  weeks  tiie  daring 
proapector  struggled  on  tintil  liis  provisions  were  nearly  exhausted. 
One  night,  whiU'  (uniiiinir  Ixside  a  small,  dry  stream,  he  waft  ol)Iiged 
to  dig  in  the  sand  of  tiie  river-bed  to  jjet  water,  and  while  tluis  employed 
unearthed  several  nuffgets  of  gold.  The  next  dav  he  staked  his  claim 
and  started  bade  to  Yuma,  where  he  reported  tliat  he  hs4  found  his 
tombstone,  but  that  it  was  lined  with  golden  nuggets.  From  this 
the  present  city  of  Tombstone  sprung,  and  to-day  "DIck"  Schiefflin 
is  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  lios  Angeles. 

Tooth-brush.  By  whom  was  this  useful  implement  in- 
yented  ?  When  was  it  first  known  in  England?  These  questions 
mil  not  be  specifically  answerefl.  Tharkeray,  who  prided  him- 
self on  his  accurate  knowledge  of  ei^'hteenth  century  manners, 
thus  describes  the  foppery  of  I^ord  Castlcwood,  in  Henry 
Esmond  "  He  spent  a  tentli  part  of  liis  day  in  the  brushing  of 
his  teeth  and  the  oil  in:?  of  his  hair/'  Now,  passing  over  the  exag- 
geration of  this  description,  was  not  oiling  the  hair  an  anachron- 
ism, seeing  that  in  the  first  decade  of  the  eighteenth  centur}'  all 
gentlemen  wore  wigs?  Must  we  not  put  brushing  the  teeth  into 
the  same  category,  seeing  that  the  tooth-brusli  was  in  1754  un- 
known to  Lord  Chesterfield,  that  <i:lass  of  fashion  and  mould 
of  form?  In  his  "Letters  to  his  Son,"  Chesterfield  never 
wearies  of  impressing  upon  him  the  importance  of  attending  to 
his  teeth,  and  writing  at  that  date  says: 

Nothing  seems  little  to  me  that  can  be  of  any  use  to  you. 
I  hope  jou  take  great  care  of  your  mouth  and  teeth,  and  that 
you  clean  them  well  every  morning  with  a  sponge  and  tepid 
water,  with  a  few  drops  of  arquebusade  water  dropped  into  it; 
besides  washing  your  mouth  carefully  after  every  meal.  I  do 
insist  upon  your  never  using  those  sticks,  or  any  hard  substance 
whatever,  which  always  rub  away  the  gums  and  destroy  the 
▼amish  of  the  teeth.'' 

Transatlantic  TraveL  The  first  steam-ship  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  was  the  Savannah.  In  1819  she  ran  from  Savannah  to 
Liverpool  in  25  days.  But  as  she  did  not  run  under  steam  all 
the  way,  her  record  was  imperfect.  Built  at  New  York  as  a 
sailing  vessel,  she  was  fitted  with  steam-power  before  launching, 
the  paddle-wheels  being  arranged  to  be  removed  and  placed  on 
deck  when  not  required.  She  was  130  feet  long,  26  feet  broad, 
161^  feet  deep.  Tonnage  about  380.  The  original  logbook  of 
the  Savannah  was  presented  by  Capt.  Moses  Rogers's  daughter, 
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the  late  Mrs.  S.  S.  Ward,  to  the  National  Musicuin,  Washiugion, 
D,  C,  where  it  is  now  on  exhibition. 

Those  interested  in  the  details  of  this  enterprise  will  find 
a  full  account  of  the  logbook  and  of  the  vojage  in  Harper  6 
Monthh/  for  February,  18T7. 

The  record  made  by  the  Enterprise  in  18*35  was  more  strenu- 
ous hilt  was  likewise  imperfect.  She  ran  from  London  to  Cal- 
cutta by  the  Cape  of  Ciood  Hope,  a  distance  of  lljoo  nautical 
miles,  in  103  sailing  days.  She  was  under  steam  (14  days  and 
under  sail  31)  days.  Of  course  she  was  always  in  jxrtcntial  toucli 
with  the  shore  and  could  put  into  port  whenever  it  wa.s  Jieces^ary 
to  coal  up. 

Travellers*  Guides.  'Die  oklest  guide-hook  in  th«*  world  is 
the  Descri]»tion  of  CJreece,"  by  one  l*ausanias,  of  whom  little 
is  known  sa\r  that  he  was  l)()rn  in  Lydia  and  tlourished  in  tlie 
second  century  under  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  "the  })riiu-e,*'  he 
de(  lares,  who  did  most  for  the  "^lory  of  (iod  and  the  happiness 
of  his  sulgects."  Pausanias  was  an  old  man  of  antiquarian 
tastes,  a  pa^ran  of  simple  faith,  when  he  started  out  upon  a  jour- 
ney through  (Jree(e.  So  nnich  is  revealed  lietween  the  lines  of 
his  book.  Wherever  he  went  he  ke])t  his  ears  and  his  eyes  open, 
and,  thouiili  he  was  not  gifted  with  the  ])o\V('r  of  vivid  observa- 
tion, he  heard  and  remembered  the  reckless  gossip  of  a  hundred 
guides.  Fortified,  nu^reover,  hy  the  study,  not  only  of  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides  l)nt  of  as  many  hual  histories  as  he  could  fincl, 
he  syntheli/cd  in  his  own  person  all  the  historical  and  geo- 
graf)hical  knowledge  of  his  time.  Therefore,  although  he  was 
as  \uiin>])ircd  as  I>ar«h'k<'r,  his  com|)ost  of  leirends  and  itineraries 
lias  (»utliv<'d  the  nianiiohl  shocks  of  time  and  chance.  The  wave 
of  ohli\  ion  has  o\ertaken  Sappho,  whom  he  (piotes,  and  Menan- 
der.  wliose  grave  he  reverently  visits.  But  his  own  Description 
of  Grci'ct  "  has  hccn  Hung,  like  an  old  shoe,  hi^h  on  the  l)eaeh. 
In  180S  a  translation  hv  J.  (J.  Frazer,  in  (J  volumes,  was  pul)- 
lislu'd  in  London.  A  iihrary  might  be  lilled  with  books  and 
pamphlcis  based  upon  his  researches. 

'J1ie  earliest  guide-hook  written  in  the  English  language  is 
"  Instructions  for  Eorraine  Travell,"  a  little  duodecimo  of  1G4',\ 
1)V  Ja]n(\<  Howell,  whose  *'  Letters"  are  a  continual  delight  to  all 
lovers  of  old  English.  H  is  a  stately  and  solemn  "  Peregrina- 
tion "  of  the  *' true  Pcripatcticpie  School,"  which  this  seasoned 
traveller  had  in  mind  for  vager  and  ine\peri(Miced  youth. 

Xo  trivial  gleam  of  a  month's  run  aroad,  no  vision  of  the 
delight  of  **  settling  your  tour  as  you  go  along,"  had  as  yet 
broken  on  the  Hritish  mind.  .Vbove  all,  travel  was  a  Inxurv 
strictly  denied  to  the  mob  who  nowadays  Hood  Switzerland  or  the 
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Rhine.  IloweU's  voyager  is,  by  assumption,  a  young  nobleman, 
jind  he  ^joes  with  an  *'e(]uipa<je  "  i)efitting  one.  "He  may  en- 
lortaine  a  Cooke,  a  T.acjuay,  and  some  young  youth  for  his  Page 
to  parley  and  fhide  witliall,  wiiereof  ho  shall  have  occasion 
enough,  and  to  get  some  faire  lodgings  to  keep  house  of  himself; 
hut  sometimes  lie  may  frequent  Ordinaries,  for  it  will  much 
hreake  and  embolden  him."  The  concession  is  graceful  enough; 
the  traveller  makes  these  little  social  dips  throughout  his  career, 
but  his  true  Held  lies  everywhere  in  the  Court.  He  passes  the 
diametc  r  of  France,"  runs  over  Spain,  crosses  the  Mediterranean 
to  Italy,  climbs  the  .Vlps,  traverses  the  best  ]>art  of  Germany, 
dips  into  Jielgium,  and  studies  Ilollaiul ;  "all  which  may  be  done 
completely  in  three  years  and  four  months,  which  four  months 
I  allow  for  itinerary  removals  and  journeys,  and  the  years  for 
residence  in  })laees." 

E\tensi\e  preparations  are  necessary.  The  traveller  must  l)e 
an  educated  man,  and,  above  all,  be  well  founded  and  settled 
in  religion,  well  ]irepared  in  those  su  red  spots  where,  I  say  (I 
]»resume  my  Traveller  hath  bin  first  an  Tniversity  man),  be- 
side other  introduct'ons  to  knowledge  he  hath  sucked  the  pure 
milke  of  true  Ikcligion  and  orthodoxall  Truth."  After  religion 
lie  must  be  well  versed  in  the  topogra{)hy,  government,  and  his- 
tory of  his  own  country,  "  for  sonu'  are  fouiul  to  be  eagles  abroad 
and  stark  buzzards  at  home ;  "  and  with  a  view  to  this  he  may  run 
over  Camden  and  Daniel  and  tlie  (\)f/inioiurral(}t  of  Sir  John 
Smith.  Add  to  this  Latin  and  the  use  of  the  globes,  and  the 
traveller's  packing-up  "  is  complete.  One  thing  he  must  not 
forget.  "  Tie  nuist  always  have  a  Diary  about  him  when  he  is  in 
iiiotion  or  journeys,  to  set  down  what  either  his  cares  hcare  or 
liis  eyes  meete  with  most  remarquable  in  the  day-time,  out  of 
which  he  may  raise  matter  of  discourse  at  niLrht."  Nor  is  this 
to  he  the  whole  of  his  literary  exertion  ;  he  is  to  he  very  ])unctual 
in  writing  to  his  friends  once  a  month  at  least  "  (ha]>py  rarity 
of  seventeenth-centurv  ])osts!)  "which  he  must  do  exactly,  and 
not  in  a  careless  })erfunctory  way."  Lastly,  he  must  take  sutli- 
cient  money.  Every  one  of  his  servants,  Cooke,  Lackey,  and 
Page,  "will  stand  him  in  oO/.  a  year."  For  his  own  ex})enses 
he  (auuot  allow  himself  less  than  300/.  for  the  same  space  of 
lime. 

It  is  easy  to  snnlc  at  Howell's  conception  of  travel,  but  hardly 
easier  than  for  Howell,  could  he  rise  again,  to  smile  ai  ours.  To 
the  men  of  the  se\i'nti'enth  century  tia\t'l  meant  simply  the 
t^-anil  'I'our,  and  the  (iraiul  Tour  meant  an  e-seiitial  part  of  a 
iiheral  education.  The  interval  hetwcen  the  boyhood  of  Cniver- 
hity  life  and  the  manhood  of  the  inns  of  Court  could  hardly  be 
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better  spent  than  in  studying  the  language  and  manners  of  the 
world.  We  have  advanced  far  beyond  the  ideas  of  HowelPs  dav 
by  our  discovery  of  the  pleasure  of  travel^  but  Howell  would 
probaljiy  plead  that  we  have  lost  sometliine  of  its  useful nes«. 
There  is  one  thing  more  absurd  than  Howell's  young  nobleman 
studying  the  "rugged  republics"  of  Switzerland  without  a 
thought  of  the  Matterhom,  and  that  is  the  Alpine  Clubbist  stand- 
ing proudly  on  the  conquered  ^latterhorn  in  self-satisfied  ignor- 
ance of  its  "rugged  republics/' 

Howell,  it  will  be  seen^  was  a  devout  Protestant.  It  is  inter- 
esting, therefore,  to  compare  his  book  with  that  of  a  successor, 
Richard  Lassels,  who  was  an  uncompromising  Catholic.  L4iS8els 
"travelled  through  Italy  five  times,"  if  we  may  take  his  word 
for  it,  "as  tutor  to  several  of  the  English  nobility  and  gentry." 
His  observations  were  copious  and  diligent,  and  were  collected 
in  the  form  of  a  book.  For  Fome  reason  they  were  not  printed 
till  1670,  after  the  author's  death  ;  and  then  at  Paris.  The  work 
is  professedly  a  guide-book  and  nothing  else.  Its  full  title  is  as 
follows:  "  The  Voyage  of  Italy,  or  a  Compleat  Journey  through 
Italy.  In  Two  Parts,  With  tlie  Characters  of  the  People,  and 
the  Description  of  the  chief  Towns,  Churches,  Monasteries^ 
Tombs,  Libraries,  Pallaces,  Villa's,  Gardens,  Pictures,  Statues, 
and  Antiquities.  As  also  of  the  Interest,  Government,  Riches, 
Force,  Sec,  of  all  the  Princes.  With  Instructions  concerning 
Travel.'^  The  instructions  are  naturally  something  out  of  date; 
but  the  modern  reader  may  extract  a  pretty  good  evenini^'s  amuse- 
ment from  the  pages  of  this  odd  little  duodecimo.  Not  that  its 
amusing  qualities  are  due  to  any  particular  merit  on  Lassels's 
part.  Indeed  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  is  in  the  main  a  dull, 
frig  d,  and  pedantic  writer  enough ;  and  when  he  gets  to  the  de- 
scription of  a  city  his  passion  for  churches  and  relics  amounts 
to  a  monomania.  But  he  is  laughable  by  his  very  gravity,  and 
by  a  certain  quaint  incongruity  of  style. — Saturday  Review, 
August  21,  1800,  and  October  9,  1880. 

Traveller's  Tree  (Ravenala  MadagascarUngis) ,  a  tree  native 
to  Madagascar  and  Keunion,  whose  unusual  qualities  have  been 
grossly  exaggerated  by  travellers  and  so  given  rise  probably  to 
the  myth  of  the  rain-tree  (q-v.)  of  Peru.  Its  straight  stem 
reaches  an  altitude  of  30  fjct,  and  bears  on  its  top  a  number  of 
large,  long-stalked  leaves,  which  spread  vertically  like  a  fan. 
The  leaf  has  a  large  sheath  at  the  base,  in  which  water  collects, 
often  to  the  extent  of  a  mouthful  or  more. 

Treacle.  It  may  seem  difficult  to  connect  the  syrup  of 
molasses  with  the  poison  of  snakes.  Yet  etymological ly  the  feat 
has  been  performed  in  the  application  of  the  word  **  ti^e," 
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The  ancients  believed  that  the  best  antidote  to  the  ])ite  of  the 
viper  was  a  confection  of  its  own  tlesh.  Tlie  (Jreek  word  theriac, 
"of  the  viper,"  was  given  lirst  to  a  sweetmeat  so  made,  then  to 
any  antidote  af^ainst  poison,  and  finally  to  any  syrup.  Thus  it 
became  easily  corrupted  into  our  present  word.  Chaucer  has  the 
line — 

Christ  wliicli  that  is  to  every  liarm  triacle. 

Milton  speaks  of  the  "sovran  treacle  of  sound  doctrine/'  A 
compound  called  "Venice  treacle"  was  held  to  be  an  antidote 
to  all  poisons.  "  Vipers  treacle  yield,"  says  £dmund  Walter, 
in  a  verse  which  might  puzzle  a  modern  reader,  yet  which  brings 
one  close  to  the  truth  of  the  etymology. 

Truck  Farm.  Accident  is  said  to  have  suggested  the  truck 
farm.  In  1847  a  clerk  on  a  Charleston  (S.  C.)  boat  chanced' 
to  speak  to  some  friends  in  Xew  York  of  the  fresh  vegetables  to 
be  had  in  tlie  southern  city.  As  it  was  winter,  his  statement  was 
promptly  challenged  by  one  of  his  listeners.  On  his  next  trip 
north,  therefore,  he  brought  a  basket  of  vegetables,  including 
two  boxes  of  strawberries.  They  were  placed  on  exhibition  in  a 
shop  window  and  attracted  much  attention. 

In  this  way  began  the  business  of  truck  farming  in  the 
United  States.  Until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  raised  on  nearly  all  farms  were  intended 
for  home  consumption  or  for  sale  in  markets  close  at  liand.  To-  * 
day  California  fruit  and  vegetables  go  all  over  the  world,  and 
the  northern  cities  live  all  winter  on  garden  produce  raised  in 
Florida  or  the  Gulf  States.  Many  of  the  improved  facilities  now 
offered  by  the  railroads  are  directly  due  to  the  handling  of  perish- 
able agricultural  products,  Pontes  have  been  shortened,  cars 
ventilated,  refrigeration  provided,  and  the  number  and  speed  of 
trains  increased,  until  vegetables  arc  now  landed  in  good  con- 
dition a  thousand  miles  from  where  they  were  raised. 

Trust.  The  word  "trust**  was  not  applied  to  capitalistic 
combinations  and  monopolies  until  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  was 
formed,  on  January  2,  1882.  By  the  agreement  a  majority  of 
the  certili(  atos  of  sto(  ks  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees, 
who  took  full  charge  of  all  the  oil-refining  corporations,  partner- 
ships, and  individual  properties  which  went  into  the  trust.  The 
violent  agitation  which  sprung  up  against  trusts  in  1887  and 
1888  resulted  in  investigating  committees,  State  and  Federal 
anti-trust  laws,  and  in  slight  changes  in  the  forms  and  names 
of  these  and  other  combinations.  Since  then  our  greatest  com- 
binations are  monopoly  corporations,  called  companies  instead 
of  trusts,  and  are  managed  by  directors  instead  of  trustees. 
These  companies  own  the  plants,  and  therefore  are  much  more  ^ 
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solid  and  permanent  than  were  the  original    trusts/'  in  which 
only  a  iiiajurity  of  stock  certificates  of  certain  concerns  was  hei. 
The  present  form  is  also  more  difficult  to  reach  by  law.  Sinc 
1887  the  word  ** trust"  has,  by  jjopular  usage,  if  not  by  ^neral 
consent,  become  generic,  and  now  covers  any  agreement^  pool, 
combination,  or  consolidation  of  two  or  more  naturally  cor)- 
peting  concerns,  which  results  in  a  complete  or  partial  monopol 
in  certain  territory.  It  is,  perhaps,  fortunate  that  there  sh 
be  a  single  word  by  which  consumers  can  designate  any  monopov 
combination  with  power  to  fix  prices  or  rates ;  it  may,  bowever, 
be  unfortunate  that  the  word    trust,"  which  has  so  many 
other  legal  meanings,  should  have  been  selected  for  this  pur 
pose. — W.  Holt,  Jtemew  of  Reviews, 

Turbot.  From  the  time  of  Apicius  down  to  tlie  present,  i 
turbot  has  been  highly  prized  as  a  table  luxury. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  certain  great  prelate  who,  whenever  .  • 
could  manage  it,  would  pay  a  preliminary  visit  to  his  friends' 
kitchens  in  order  to  supervise  the  preparations  for  a  coming  feast. 
Once  he  was  staying  in  a  country  villa  where  a  new  woman  cook 
had  jusi  arrived.  What  was  his  grace's  horror  to  find  tliat  slio 
had  cut  oir  the  fins  of  a  line  turbot  which  she  had  prepared  for 
boiling.  (Jui(  kly  recovering  his  presence  of  mind,  he  calK  «l  for 
needle  and  thread,  and,  with  his  own  dainty  episcopal  lingers, 
this  great  dignitary  sewed  the  fins  on  the  tish. 

Mediaeval  Romans  held  in  great  res|)ect  not  only  the  turhot 
but  all  who  were  ahle  to  provide  it  for  the  entertainment  of  their 
friends,  inasmuch  ns  it  was  diHicult  and  expensive  to  secure  a 
fine  fresh  one.  Once  on  a  time  there  was  a  (ardinal  who  pos- 
sessed two  of  these  luxuries.  He  determined  to  create  a  sen- 
sation. He  invited  a  s(()re  of  friends  to  dinner.  His  major- 
domo  was  directed  to  prepare  both  fish  for  dinner,  and  tlu-n  the 
butler  received  private  instructions:  in  bringing  in  one  of  them, 
he  was  to  let  it  fall  as  he  entered  the  dininLT-room.  This  he 
did,  to  the  dismay  of  the  assembled  guests.  His  Eminence  alone 
remained  calm. 

"  Bring  in  another  turbot,''  he  said  quietly  to  the  head  hiitlor. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  at  the  ancient  IJoman  banquets  the 
so-called  tiirlxjt  was  often  onlv  brill.  Ccrtaiidy  (»vcn  in  those 
days  brill  is  frequently  sold  for  turbot  to  the  unwary  atnl  the 
ignorant.  That  pagan  tlsh-nion'-rers  charged  high  ])ria's  fer  the 
real  thing  is  evidenced  by  the  pagan  poets  iu  many  passages; 

Great  turbots  and  lato  suppers  lead 

To  debt,  disgrace,  and  abject  need. 

or 

rii.    roat  turhots  an<l  the  soup-dish  l«'d  I 

o  aliante  at  last  and  want  of  bread.  ^      .  I 
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»-e  finest  turbot  to-dav  are  obtained  from  Holland,  the  Dutch 
*iTig  still  the  best  and  most  industriouf^  of  fishers.  Most  of  ihef 
^urbot  (•aii<?ht  on  the  coast  of  Holland  lind  their  way  to  Billings- 
gate market  in  London,  but  very  fine  examples  are  occasionally 
caught  in  English  waters  by  the  trawlers  at  Brixham^  Devon, 
aiid  also  on  the  Yame  and  Hidge  Banks,  between  Dover  and 
fll«iis.    One  is  recorded  as  having  been  captured  in  Scotland 
•  ,n  turned  the  scale  at  ninety  pounds :  hut  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  fish  in  question  was  actually  a  turbot,  some  econo- 
mists holding  that  it  must  have  been  in  reality  a  halibut.  Ex- 
amples of  the  true  turbot  of  the  weii^dit  of  thirty  pounds  have 
ore  than  once  been  captured,  but  the  general  run  of  these 
which  find  their  way  to  market  are  about  half  that  weight. 
Turk,  the  First.    According  to  Osnianli  historians,  the 
o-'i^inal  Turk  was  a  grandson  of  Noah.  Though  there  were  only 
8  people  in  the  Ark  when  it  was  first  floated,  there  were  9,  it  is 
asserted,  when  it  landed  on  Blount  Ararat.   The  additional  one 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Japhet,  born  during  the  flood.   His  name 
was  Turk.   A  descendant  in  the  fourth  generation,  one  Alindje- 
Khan,  had  two  sons  (twins),  who  were  named  Tatar-Khan  and 
Mogul-Khan.    Tatar  was  the  father  of  the  Turks;  Mogul  was 
the  father  of  the  ^longols. 

Turks  aiul  Mongols  wer(>  thus  closely  connected  by  birth^  and 
the  wars  which  at  once  broke  out  between  them,  and  the  recon- 
ciliations that  speedily  ensued^  had  much  of  the  nature  of  family 
quarrels.  The  Turks  were  the  mor(^  frequently  triumphant,  one 
^ron,?ol  throne  after  another  yieldin^r  to  their  arms.  Not  till 
the  Christian  era  was  well  advanced  did  the  ethnological  name  of 
these  children  of  Japhet  appear  in  history. 

Turkey.  If  the  task  of  christening  this  fowl  had  been  left 
to  the  first  child  that  happened  to  be  at  hand  at  its  introduction 
into  Europe,  most  probably  it  woidd  have  been  called  the 
glouglou,  since  that  is  the  name  it  gives  itself.  But  the  course 
of  things  in  ornithology  never  runs  so  smoothly  as  that.  The 
creature's  earliest  French  godfathers  (their  heads  evidently  full 
of  only  one  feature  of  the  male)  gave  him  the  name  of  coq  d'Jnde, 
or  cock  of  India."  This,  observe,  was  in  order  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  ordinary  cock  of  the  barn-yard,  which  really  did 
come  from  India,  had  they  but  known  the  truth,  whereas  the 
new  arrival  was  a  native  of  America.  But,  as  in  those  days 
America  passed  for  the  continuation  of  Asiatic  India,  the  unfor- 
tunate choice  of  name  should  not  be  imputed  to  individnal  ignor- 
ance, liiter  the  word  coq  was  su{)pre8sed,  and  little  by  little 
the  bird  became  first  the  dinde  and  flnallv  the  dir 

The  English  name  is  far  less  easy  to  explain.  |  *       >  is  reason 
to  believe,  however,  that  the  bird  was  originally  t*       aded  mfltfred  by  Gqjjgle 
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the  ^inea-fowl^  some  early  specimens  of  which  did  come  fl>ich 
Turi^L  V  and  did  get  their  name  from  their  father-land.  When 
the  more  careful  ornithologists  of  the  seventeenth  centoiy  came 
to  differentiate  the  two  species,  the  name  turkey somehow 
clung  to  its  usurper,  while  its  original  owner  was  content  with 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  alternative  name  of  "Guinea-fowl." 
It  is  thought  that  this  decision  was  largely  helped  by  the  fact 
that  the  turkey's  repeated  call-note  may  be  syllabled  as  Turk, 
turk,  turk." — Notes  and  Queries,  6,  iii,  23. 

The  earliest  known  description  of  the  turkey  is  found  in 
chapter  xxxi  of  Oviedo's  Siunario  de  la  yalura  I/istoria  de  las- 
Indas  (1527).  He  tells  us  that  the  species  had  been  taken  from 
New  Spain  Olcxico)  to  Darien  and  the  West  Indies,  where  it 
bred  ill  a  domestic  state  anion;^  the  Christians. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  bird  was  established  in  I*]ur()i)e  by 
I^.IO,  and  it  is  clainicd  that  the  first  specimens  were  brought 
from  Mexico  to  S|)ain  by  Hernando  Cortes  in  1520.  It  reached 
England  about  l.")2K  but  tliere  is  no  mention  of  it  in  French 
history  until  .June,  ITiTO,  when  turkeys  were  served  up  at  the 
weddin<r-feast  of  Charles  IX  and  Elizabeth  of  Austria. 

Descendants  of  the  parent  stock  were  carried  back  across  the 
.\tlantic,  where,  crossed  with  the  original  turkey,  they  began 
the  breed  whi(  h  has  spread  all  over  Anuu'ica.  As  showing  the 
relationship  of  the  nu)dern  turkey  with  its  aboriginal  ancestry, 
a  domestic  bird  has  been  known  to  nuite  with  its  wild  and  migrat- 
ing cousin,  to  the  decided  improvement  of  its  kind. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  turkey  has  not  long  been  domes- 
ticated, it  sulTers  from  unfortunate  habits  incident  to  captivity 
and  is  th(»  niost  diiricult  of  all  fowls  to  raise.  Kven  as  a  home 
bird  it  loves  fre.'doni,  and  lOr  healthy  de\elo]uuent  rerpiires  a 
large  area  o\er  which  to  roam  in  search  of  fond.  It  prefers  to 
roost  in  trei's,  rarelv  seekiuir  shelter  save  in  the  severest  weather. 
It  can  not  he  inl)red,  hut  must  always  liave  fresh  blood  from  a 
different  stock  if  the  ollspriug  is  to  develop  the  highest  type  of 
fowl. 

Historically  the  bird  is  speciallv  interesting  to  Americans. 
When  Congress  or  certain  individual  members  of  it,  during  tiie 
troublous  vears  of  17'<()-1T82,  were  intermittent! v  considerinfi 
the  question  of  a  great  seal  for  the  revolted  colonies,  Franklin 
suggested  first  the  ra( tie-snake  and  then  the  tiirk(\v  as  emblematic 
animals  to  be  carved  on  the  seal.  Both,  he  urged,  were  indige- 
nous to  the  soil, — Americans  from  head  to  tail.  Congress 
in  1782  decided  upon  tlie  bald-headed  eagle,  greatly  to 
Franklin's  chagrin.  One  comfort,  however,  he  found.  Tlie 
counterfeit  presentments  of  the  imperial  bird  first  ejdiibited  on 
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seals  and  coins  were  universally  execrated.  People  complained 
that  it  looked  more  like  a  turkey  than  nn  eagle,  and  a  drunken 
turkey  at  that.  ^*  I  am  not  displeased,"  wrote  Franklin  to  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  ^'that  the  figure  is  not  known  as  a 
bald  eagle,  but  looks  more  like  a  turkey.  For,  in  truth,  the  turkey 
is  in  comparison  a  much  more  respectable  bird,  and  withal  a 
true  native  of  America.  He  is  besides  (though  a  little  vain  and 
silly,  it  is  true,  but  not  the  worse  emblem  for  that)  a  bird  of 
conrage,  and  would  not  hesitate  to  attack  a  grenadier  of  the 
British  Guards,  who  should  presume  to  enter  his  farm-yard 
with  a  red  coat  on.''  See  Walsh,  Hanthjhooh  of  lAierary 
Curiosities, 

In  New  York  City  old  Democratic  war-horses  still  remember 
the  time  when  a  turkey  with  "  stuffing  "  was  the  regular  Christ- 
mas gift  from  local  tavern-keepers  to  the  police  captain  of  the 
precinct.  The  stuffing  consisted  of  gold  and  silver  and  even  cop- 
per coins,  lavishly  contributed  by  all  who  sought  to  curry  favor. 
There  is  a  famous  story  of  how  one  Christmas  turkey  in  the 
Tenth  ward  wrought  ruin  to  every  one  concerned.  It  cost  an 
errand-boy  a  wcelrs  salary,  a  police  captain  his  command,  and 
the  once  famous  Harry  Hill  his  dance-hall  on  Houston  Street 
and  incidentally  In's  fortune.  Tlic  bov  took  the  bird  to  the  station- 
house,  and  was  so  overawed  with  the  majesty  and  greatness  of 
the  ward  man  who  received  it  that  he  forgot  to  collect  $13.85,  the 
price  of  the  fowl  at  ]8  cents  a  pound.  When  the  bird  was  cleaned 
and  singed  and  ready,  it  was  sent  out  among  the  friends  of  the 
captain  of  the  precinct  for  its  stuffing. 

The  captain  was  very  popular  in  his  precinct  and  peo])le  just 
fought  for  a  chance  to  stuff  his  Christmas  bird.  Everybody  had 
a  chance  at  it — some  had  several  chances. 

Among  these  was  Harry  Hill.  The  bird  was  put  before  him 
three  times.  The  last  time  it  needed  only  $5  to  bring  the  value 
of  its  stuffing  up  to  $1000.  Harry  gave  his  masonic  pin  a  twist, 
and,  looking  the  bird  square  in  the  face,  said,  Vve  got  a  bird 
of  my  own  this  year  to  stuff,  and  my  stock  of  stuffing  just  now  i  i 
low.'* 

From  that  time  on,  the  ward  men  never  failed  to  see  Harry *h 
waiters  when  they  sold  whisky  in  cups  and  called  it  tea.  The  fight 
was  on.  Jt  ended  in  the  <  aptain  of  the  precinct  being  sent  up 
among  the  goats  "  in  Harlem,  and  Harry  Hill  going  into  bank- 
ruptcy. The  practice  of  stuffing  a  bird  for  the  captain  at  Christ- 
mas ended  here,  too. 

To  this  day  Indians  use  a  turke/s  wing  to  fan  their  fires 
withal,  a  custom  which  is  explained  on  traditionary  grounds  by 
Ths  Red  Man. 
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Many  yoar.s  ago  the  fin'  of  the  worM  was  lu-arly  extini;ui«*li«  •! : 
this  happened  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  season.   The  bird* 

of  till*  air  were  lill)><l  with  anxiety,  for  t'x-ir  intuition  told  them  t*»«n' 
would  ni'c<l  hrat  to  kt^'p  them  warm  throti^li  tlie  winter. 

A  bird  council  was  held,  and  it  was  dfridt'd  that  hirds  wiiirh 
could  fly  the  highest  should  8oar  into  t!ie  air  and  see  if  thev  cuuld 
find  a  ^|)urk  of  fire  anywhere.  The  efforts  of  the  eagle,  lark,  and  raven 
were  in  vain.  The  honor  was  left  to  the  little  brown  sparrow,  who 
spii  d  a  Hjxirk  of  lire  in  the  liollow  of  an  old  stump  in  the  heart  of  a 
deep  fort  st. 

The  liirdb  Hocked  around  the  stump  and  tried  to  decide  who 
should  pick  tlie  spark  otit.   Hut  all  their  efforts  were  in  vain;  to  their 

dismay  they  saw  the  spark  growing  smaller  and  fainter.    The  turkey 

then  volunteere<l  to  keep  the  tiny  coal  alive  by  fanning'  it  with  liis 
winjjs.  Day  nftrr  day  the  turkey  kept  fannin«;:  the  heat  Ix't-ame  jjreat^T 
each  day,  until  the  feathers  were  singed  oil  the  turkey  s  head.  If  one 
notices  carefully  he  will  see  lumps  on  the  head  of  a  turkey  that  apf»ear 
as  blisters. 

It  is  believed  that  the  turkey  was  so  badly  burned  that  all  turkeys 
since  have  luul  ba]d  liea<ls  and  wear  the  blister.s  as  a  nienw  nto  of  the 
bravery  of  the  turkey.  The  faithful  turkey  lost  his  l>eautiful  feathers, 
but  he  gave  back  lire  to  the  world;  so  in  his  honor  and  as  a  memorial 
of  his  faithfulness  the  Indian  uses  turkey-wings  to  make  his  fire  burn. 

Turkey-walk.    This  is  a  favorite*  diversion  of  the  Southern 

negroes,  especially  in  the  Virginias  and  the  Carolinas.  It  is 
usually  praetised  in  Christmas  week.  Volunteers,  whose  en- 
trance fee  will  make  uj)  a  fair  price  for  tlie  bird,  are  hlindfuMi'd, 
and,  thus  liainpered,  try  to  walk  as  near  a  certain  stake  as  possible. 
The  walker  who  <^ets  nearest  to  the  stake  wins  the  bird.  When 
a  number  of  turkeys  have  been  won  in  tins  fun-provokinir  fash- 
ion, they  are  han(k>il  over  to  a  (  ook,  and  a  supper,  eaten  by  all  the 
participants,  winds  up  the  atlair. 

Out  in  front  of  an  isolated  ccunlry  store  is  the  favorite  phne 
for  a  turkey-walk.  Every  afternoon  durin*^  Christmas  week  stieli 
festivals  are  likely  to  occur.  A  certain  number  of  })egs  are  ])n'- 
])ared.  Each  walker,  after  vainly  trying  to  a|)proach  the  i:oal. 
sticks  his  })eg  in  the  earth  where  he  stops.  After  the  volunli'er 
is  blindfolded,  he  is  turned  arf)und  three  times,  then  tobl  to  ijo 
strai;^ht  for  the  stake.  Invariably  he  blunders  exactly  in  the 
opposite  direction,  eliciting  shouts  of  laughter  from  tiie  circle 
of  bystanders. 

Turnspit.  This  was  usually  a  doix,  a  cur  of  low  degree, 
employed  in  old  days  in  turning  the  spit  wiiereon  meat  was 
roasted  liefore  an  open  tire. 

Dr.  Cains  of  CambridLTc,  (juoted  in  Toi'sei.l:  Four-Fwled 
P>ea<t<  '*  (  IboT),  speaks  a  kindly  word  for  the  turnspit  and  tc^li- 
iics  to  his  culiiiarv  skill:  There  is  com])rehen(led  under  the 
curres  of  the  coarse<t  kinde,  a  certain  doix  in  kitchen  ser\  u  e  e\(el- 
lent;  for  when  any  meat  is  to  be  roasted,  they  go  into  the  wheel, 
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which  hy  tiiruiii;^  round  about  with  the  weight  of  their  bodies, 
so  diliiTt  ndy  Utok  to  their  business,  that  no  drudge  or  scullion 
can  do  the  feat  more  cunningly." 

The  method  of  teaching  the  dog  to  turn  the  spit,  or  broach, 
as  it  was  sometimes  called,  was  more  summary  than  humane. 
"The  dog  was  put  in  a  wheel,  and  a  burning  coal  with  him;  he 
could  not  stop  without  burning  his  legs,  and  so  was  kept  upou  the 
full  gallo]).  These  do«x8  were  by  no  means  fond  of  their  profes- 
sion; it  was,  indeed,  hard  work  to  run  in  a  wheel  for  two  or 
three  hours,  turning  a  piece  of  meat  which  was  twice  their  own 
weight"  (IIoxe:   Every-Day  Book,  i,  1573-1674). 

In  the  larger  private  houses  and  in  the  inns  two  or  more 
dogs  were  ofttimes  employed,  as  the  work  would  be  too  much 
for  one  turnspit  to  attend  to.  In  these  cases  the  dogs  used 
to  alternate  in  their  duties  in  the  wheel.  Buffon  relates  that 
two  turnspits  were  employed  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Due  de  Lian- 
fort,  at  Paris,  taking  their  turns  every  other  day  to  go  into  the 
wheel.  One  of  them,  in  a  fit  of  laziness,  hid  itself  on  a  day 
when  it  should  have  worked;  so  the  other  was  forced  to  do  the 
work  instead.  When  the  meat  was  roasted,  the  one  that  had 
been  compelled  to  work  out  of  its  turn  began  to  bark  and  wag  its 
tail  until  it  induced  the  scullions  to  follow  it,  then  leading  them 
to  a  garret,  and  dislodging  the  skulker  from  beneath  a  bed,  it 
attacked  and  killed  its  too  lazy  fellow-worker. 

A  somewhat  similar  circumstance  occurred  at  the  Jesuit^s 
Ck>llege*  of  La  Fleche.  One  day  the  cook,  having  prepared  a 
piece  of  meat  for  roasting,  looked  for  the  dog  whose  turn  it  was 
to  work  the  wheel  for  that  day,  but  not  being  able  to  find 
it  he  attempted  to  em})loy  the  one  whose  turn  it  was  to  be  off 
duty.  The  dog  resisted,  bit  the  cook,  and  ran  away.  The  man, 
with  whom  the  dog  was  a  great  favorite,  was  much  astonished  at 
its  ferocity.  The  wound  being  severe  and  bleeding  freely,  he 
went  to  the  surgeon  of  the  college  to  have  it  dressed,  lu  the 
meantime  the  dog  ran  into  the  garden,  found  the  other  whose 
turn  it  was  to  work  the  spit  wliile  the  lire  did  the  rest,  and  drove 
it  into  the  kitchen.  The  deserter,  seeing  no  opportunity  of 
shirking  its  day's  labor,  went  into  the  wheel  of  its  own  accord 
and  began  to  work. 

Turnspits  frequently  figure  in  the  old  collections  of  anecdotes. 
For  instance,  it  is  said  that  the  captain  of  a  man-of-war,  stationed 
in  the  port  of  Bristol  for  its  protection,  in  the  last  century, 
found  that,  on  account  of  some  political  bias,  the  inhabitants 
did  not  receive  him  with  their  accustomed  hos{)itality.  So,  to 
punish  them,  he  sent  his  men  ashore  one  night  with  orders  to 
Steal  all  the  turnspit  dogs  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon.  The 
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dogs  hving  convevetl  ou  board  the  ship  and  safely  put  away  in 
the  hold,  coMsieriiatioii  reiiriitMl  in  the  kitclieiis  and  dining- 
rooms  of  the  P»ristt)l  uierdiaiiis,  nnd  roast  meat  rose  to  a 
preniiiim  <luring  the  few  d;iys  llie  dogs  were  eoiilined  in  their 
floating  })ris()n.  The  reh/ase  of  the  dogs  was  duly  celebrated 
hy  many  dinners  to  the  captain  an<l  his  of!icers. 

Hone's  "Table-Book  *'  <pi(»tes  from  John  Foster  a  still  more 
surprising  tale.  "  Some  turnspits  were  attending  church  on 
Sunday  when  the  lesson  for  the  day  happened  to  be  the  first 
eliapter  m  Kzekiel,  which  describes  the  self-movi.ng  chariots. 
When  first  tlie  word  '  wheel '  was  pronounced,  all  the  curs 
pricked  up  their  ears  in  ahirm;  at  the  second  mention  of  the 
wheel,  they  set  up  a  doleful  howl,  and  when  the  dreaded  word 
was  uttered  a  third  time,  every  one  of  them  scampered  out  of 
chun  h  as  fast  as  he  could,  with  his  tail  between  his  legs." 

Both  Kawlinson  and  Wilkinson  remark  a  resemblance  in  one 
breed  of  the  scul])tured  dpgs  of  the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt 
to  the  turnspit :  hf-nco  some  idea  of  the  shapes  of  this  canine 
variety  may  be  had  from  the  **  Plates''  in  their  works  (see 
Rawlinson's  **  Hist.  Anc.  Egypt/'  vol.  i,  p.  77;  Wilkinson's  '*  Anc. 
Eg>'pt,-'  vol.  iii,  p.  3'^). 

Turtles.  In  New  York,  on  October  18,  l^il.  Captain 
Clevehind  H.  Downs,  of  the  Ward  Line  steamer  Saratoga,  was 
held  in  $500  bail  by  Magistrate  Freschi,  on  a  charge  of  cruelty 
to  animals,  preferred  by  the  S.  P.  C.  A.  It  was  alleged  that  the 
fins  or  flippers  of  50  large  green  turtles,  carried  as  frefight  on 
his  ship,  had  been  pierced  and  tied  to  keep  them  from  straying. 
Counsel  for  the  defence  claimed  that  turtles  were  not  animals 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act.  The  magistrate,  however,"  de- 
clared that  the  turtle  within  the  law  is  an  animal;  without  the 
law  it  is  more  properly  classified  as  a  reptile.  A  singular  interest 
attached  to  the  case  because  in  the  year  1867,  when  the  society 
was  in  its  struggling  infancy,  Henry  Bergh  had  haled  a  sea- 
captain  before  a  magistrate  on  a  similar  charge  and  had  been 
laughed  out  of  court  for  his  pains.  (See  Prbvbntion  of 
Crublty  to  Animals.) 

Twenty-three  and  Skiddoo-  The  connection  of  the  number 
23  with  the  slang  word  ^'skiddoo!''  (imperative  mood  of  the 
verb  to  skiddoo, — ue.,  to  escape,  to  vamoose,  to  disappear)  has 
been  variously  explained. 

Theatrical  authorities  claim  the  phrase  for  themselves.  An 
actor,  it  is  said,  who  had  fallen  out  of  favor  with  the  manager, 
would  be  given  18  parts  to  memorize  in  5  weeks  (18  +  5  =  !^3) 
or  be  dropped  from  the  salary  list. 

In  borse-racing  circles,  however,  a  rival  claim  is  put  forward. 
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The  phrase  is  said  to  have  orif^inated  from  the  numher  of  horses 
entered  at  a  certain  suburhan  race  in  New  York.  The  number 
of  entries  had  been  limited  to  twenty-two,  but  on  this  occasion 
twenty-three  went  to  the  post,  whereupon  the  last  entry  was 
ordered  off  the  field. 

Circus  men,  again,  explain  that  the  chariot-race,  the  last  item 
on  the  programme,  is  usually  Xo.  23.  During  the  performance 
the  canvas-men  would  lie  around  and  sleep,  but  when  this  race 
was  in  progress  Ihcy  were  aroused  by  the  boss  canvas-man  so  that 
they  might  get  ready  for  work  as  soon  as  tlie  race  was  over. 

Most  curious  of  all  is  the  explanation  which  attributes  the 
origin  of  this  jocular  use  of  the  nmnl)cr  to  the  expulsion  of 
Adam  from  the  Garden  of  Eden  as  found  related  in  the  twenty- 
third  verse  of  the  third  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  It 
reads :  Therefore  the  Lord  God  sent  hini  forth  from  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  to  till  the  ground  from  whence  he  was  taken." 

Twin  Trees.  Near  Algona  in  northern  Iowa  there  are  two 
trees  united  in  a  curious  manner.  They  are  soft  maples,  and 
are  joined,  about  eiglit  feet  from  the  ground,  by  a  connecting 
link  a  little  more  than  four  feet  long  and  six  inches  in  diameter. 

Peak's  Island,  a  noted  sea-side  resort  two  miles  outside  of 
Portland,  Maine,  possesses  another  fine  example.  The  twin- 
tree  is  a  fine  wide-spreading  elm,  perfect  in  all  its  limbs,  a  little 
over  one  hundred  feet  high.  Its  two  trunks  are  substantially 
one  at  the  base  but  they  separate  a  few  feet  above  the  ground. 
About  25  feet  from  the  roots  the  trunks  are  nearly  five  feet  apart, 
and  are  connected  by  a  horizontal  branch-like  projection.  The 
connecting  link  is  about  a  foot  thick,  is  perfectly  round,  and 
of  a  uniform  thickness  from  trunk  to  trunk.  "  The  effect  is 
as  if  some  one  had  taken  a  log  of  wood,  sawed  it  off  to  fit,  and 
then  forced  it  between  the  trunks.  But  this  theory  is  almost 
impossible,  for  I  have  examined  it  and  found  that  the  connection 
is  a  part  of  the  tree.  It  is  grown  from  the  trunks,  of  the  same 
wood  and  bark,  and  also  has  twigs  growing  from  its  sides.'''— 
Frbdebiok  S.  Hand,  in  Illustrated  America,  May  28,  1892. 

Type.  If  we  are  to  credit  Mr.  H.  B.  Hulbert,  in  Harper^s 
Magazine,  Korea  can  claim  the  invention  of  movable  type.  In 
the  reign  of  King  Ta-jong  (this  authority  assures  us)  a  font  of 
metal  type  was  cast,  the  first  the  world  ever  saw. 

Engraving  had  been  known  for  centuries  in  the  East,  and 
clay  type  was  not  unknown  in  Japan,  but  Korea  was  the  first  to 
discern  the  need  of  the  more  permanent  and  durable  form  of 
metal  type.  Bronze  was  chosen  for  the  purpose. 

^Each  type  was  built  on  the  principle  of  the  arch,  being 
cylindrically  concave  on  the  under  side.   The  purpose  of  this 
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was  to  secure  a  firmer  hold  upon  the  hed  of  beeswax  which  con- 
stituted the  '  form/  technically  so  called.  A  shallow  trav  was 
filled  with  wax,  and  the  type,  after  being  firmly  imbedded  in 
it,  were  *  planed  '  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  printer,  sitting 
cross-legged  before  it,  applied  liquid  ink  by  means  of  a  soft 
brush,  after  which  a  sheet  of  paper  was  lightly  laid  upon  the 
form.  A  piece  of  felt  was  brushed  softly  across  the  porous  paper 
with  tbe  right  hand,  and  the  left  removed  the  printed  page.  In 
this  way  it  was  possible  to  strike  off  some  .1500  impressions  in 
a  day.'* 

'I'lie  annals  of  Korea  show  clearly  that  there  have  l)een  two 
fonts  cast — one  about  the  year  140G,  and  the  other  some  two 
centuries  later.  These  two  fonts,  or  the  remains  of  them,  exist 
to-day.  Types  of  the  later  casting  are  now  in  common  use 
in  tbe  Korean  novernment  printing-ollice,  while  all  that  remain 
of  the  older  font  were  thrown  aside  as  useless,  and  were  found 
among  a  mass  of  debris  in  the  corner  of  a  ruined  storehouse. 

Type-setting  Machine.  There  hangs  to-day,  it  is  sairl 
(T.  P.  O'Connor's  London  Weekb/.  December,  1911),  in  the 
otliec  of  one  of  the  oldest  printing-houses  of  London,  a  framed 
copy  of  tbe  Famih/  Herald,  vol.  i,  Xo.  1,  '"for  the  week  ending 
l^eccmber  17,  1842."  In  the  first  column  of  the  first  page,  the 
editor  makes  this  announcemeut : 

As  the  sheet  you  are  now  perusing  may  be  justly  considered  a 
literary  curiosity,  oeing  tlie  first  specimen  of  a  publication  produced 

entirely  l>y  machinery — types,  ink,  paper,  and  printing,  necessarily 
invoIvin;Lr  a  variety  of  pr()<'e«se».s,  some  idea  of  their  complicated  nature 
may  be  formed  by  the  following  brief  description:  "The  types,"  he 
goes  on,  "were  placed  in  their  present  position  hv  Young's  patent 
composing  machine  — ^this  then  was  the  name  of  the  first  practiosl 
type-pettiT,  sovonty  years  ajro — *'  which,  after  much  patience.  immen:«e 
labor,  and  at  an  expense  of  several  thousand  pounds,  has  opened  a 
new  era  by  achieving  this  exceedingly  delicate  and  complicated  opera 
tion." 

A  picture  of  the  first  "composing  machine  "  is  shown  on  the 
first  page  of  tbe  Faniili/  Herald.  In  general  appearance  this 
ancient  invention  is  said  to  have  rescnil)led  the  Mergenthaler 
of  to-day.  It  bad  a  keyboard,  witli  an  operator  seated.  An- 
otbcr  operator  (botli  are  women),  also  seated,  feeds  types  into 
tbe  macbine  from  the  side.  There  is  only  this  one  copy  of  the 
FamUy  Herald  in  existence.  The  old  type-setting  machine 
passed  away,  leaving  no  other  record  that  it  ever  existed  than 
this  in  tbe  FatniUj  Herald. 

Type-writer.  In  England  in  1714,  and  in  the  Unit^nl 
States  in  1820,  patents  were  taken  out  Uw  pioneer  type-writers  ; 
but  nothing  is  definitely  known  about  either.   All  that  survives 
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concerning  the  Encflish  patent  is  the  inventor's  nam*',  Ilmry 
Mill,  and  the  title  of  his  invention, — An  Artificial  Ma<  liine  or 
Method  for  the  Impressing  or  Transcnljing  letters.  Singly  or 
Progressively  one  after  another  as  in  Writing,  whereby  all  Writ- 
ing whatever  may  be  engrossed  in  Paper  or  Parchment  so  Neat 
and  Exact  as  not  to  he  distinguished  from  Print."  The  Ameri- 
can patent  was  isued  to  William  A.  IJurt,  but  the  records  were 
destroyed  hv  a  fire  at  Washingtim  in  ^H'M'}. 

In  France  the  ])ioneer  was  X.  l^rogrin.  of  Marseilles,  who  in 
patented  the  typographic  machine  or  pen,''  which  was 
on  the  ty])e-bar  principle.  Another  Frenchman,  Pierre  Foucault, 
of  Paris,  followed  in  184!)  with  a  machine  in  which  a  series  of 
rods  tipped  with  type  could  be  pushed  down  to  emboss  paper 
at  the  printed  point  to  which  tliey  were  arranged  radially.  At 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  18.>l  in  London  Ibis  machine  divided 
attention  with  a  rival, — the  "  typogra])h  "  of  William  Hughes, 
whicli  was  also  intended  for  embossing,  tliouirb  it  was  subse- 
quently  modified  to  give  an  im])ression  through  carbon-paper. 

The  first  machine  with  a  piano-forte  key-i)oard  and  type-bars 
arranged  in  a  circle  was  invented  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Francis,  of  New 
York,  in  1857. 

The  modern  machine  was  finally  (187,"))  hit  upon  by  two 
American  inventors,  ('.  E.  Sholes  and  ('.  (iliddcn,  who  placed 
all  tlieir  patents  in  the  hands  of  E.  Kemington  ajid  Sons,  gun- 
makers,  of  llion,  Xew  York.  They  have  manufnctunM]  it  ever 
since  and  added  various  improvements.  TJival  firms  with  other 
improvements  have  arisen  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
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Unicorn.  The  notion  of  the  single-homed  creature  in 
heraldry  undoubtedly  arose  from  Egyptian  and  Nnbian  sculp- 
tured monuments  whereon  the  head  of  the  oryx  or  gemsbok  was 
represented  in  profile.  In  this  way  the  evolution  of  the  fabulous 
unicorn,  a  cross  between  a  stallion  and  an  antelope,  was  arrived 
at.  The  belief  in  the  actual  existence  of  the  unicorn  was  uni- 
versal in  early  times.  Did  not  John  of  Ilerse,  who  made  a  pil- 
grimatje  to  Jerusalem  in  138!),  assert  that  he  had  seen  it? 

^'ear  iho  field  Helvon  in  the  Holv  Land,"  savs  John,  "is  the 
river  Mara,  whoso  hitter  walors  Moses  struck  with  his  staff  and 
inade  sweet,  so  tliat  the  children  of  Israel  could  drink  thereof. 
Even  now  evil  and  unclenn  ])easts  poison  it  afuT  the  goinpr  down 
of  the  sun,  but  in  the  morning,  after  the  powers  of  ilarkness 
have  disappeared,  the  unicorn  comes  from  the  sea  and  dips  its 
horn  into  the  stream,  and  thereby  expels  and  neutralizes  the 
poison,  so  that  the  other  animals  can  drink  of  it  during  the  day.^ 
((Quoted  in  Notes  and  Queries,  Series  xi,  iii,  2T3.)  Doubts 
began  to  arise  later,    (iwillim,  in  his  'Slis])lay  of  Heraldry'* 
(()th  ed.,  1<-.^I,  p.  Kl'i),  tells  us  that  the  unicorn    hath  his  name 
of  liis  one  Tiorn  on  ins  forehead.    There  is  another  ])east,  of  a 
huge  strength  and  greatness,  which  hath  hut  one  horn,  hut  that 
is  growing  in  his  sn<nit,  whence  he  is  called  Kinoceros,  and  buth 
are  named  Monoceros  or  one-horned.    It  hath  been  much  ques- 
tioned among  naturalists,  which  it  is  that  is  projH'rly  called  the 
unicorn.    And  some  have  made  doubt  whether  there  be  any 
such  beast  as  this  or  no.    But  the  great  esteem  of  his  horn  (in 
many  jdaces  to  be  seen)  may  take  away  that  useless  scruple.'' 
On  the  authority  of  Farnesius,  Ciwillim  adds  that    the  unicorn 
is  never  taken  alive;  and  the  reason  being  demanded,  it  is 
answered  that  the  greatness  of  his  mind  is  such  that  he  cbooseth 
rather  to  die  than  to  he  taken  alive."    Topsell,  in  his  "  Four- 
footed  Beasts,"  supplies  further  information.    The  unicorn,  he 
says,  is  an  enemy  of  the  lions,"  wherefore,  as  soon  as  a  lion  sees 
an  unicorn,  he  runneth  to  a  tree  for  succor,  so  that  when  the 
unicorn  maketh  force  against  him,  he  may  not  only  avoid  his 
horn  but  also  destroy  him,  for  the  unicorn  in  the  swiftness  of  ins 
course  runneth  against  the  tree.whcrein  his  sharp  horn  sticketh 
fast:  then  when  the  lion  seeth  the  unicorn  fastened  by  the 
horn,  without  all  danger  he  falleth  upon  him  and  killeth  him.'' 
It  was  this  fabled  prowess  of  the  unicorn  and  his  inviiuil)le 
courage  which  led  to  his  adoption  l)y  James  III  as  the  sup}>orter 
of  tlie  royal  arms  of  Scot  land,  as  may  be  seen  upon  his  gold  coins, 
tlie  nnicorn  and  the  half  unicorn,  struck  in  14S().    James  IV, 
his  successor,  used  as  supporters  two  silver  unicorns  royally 
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gorged  and  chained  or,  which  figure  also  in  the  signet  of  his 
granddaughter  Mary,  (jueen  of  Scots.  When  James  VI  (James  I 
of  England)  became  the  first  Stuart  king  of  Great  Britain,  he 
assumed  as  his  supporters  a  golden  lion,  representing  England, 
on  the  dexter,  and  a  silver  unicorn,  representing  Scotland,  on 
the  sinister  side  of  his  shield.  The  former  racial  animosity  of 
England  and  Scotland  was  typified  in  the  popular  interpretation 
put  upon  the  two  animals.    Thus,  Spenser: 

Like  as  lion,  wlio.si'  ini jx'iial  power 
A  proud   rebellioua   uiiKorn  dcfiea. 

Faery  Qiucn,  ii,  5. 

Uniform.  Kin^^  (Joorge  \',  of  England,  has  the  right  to  wear 
more  than  a  himilred  military  and  naval  unilornis.  But  ni 
variety  and  splendor  of  ollicial  wardrohe  he  and  all  other  sover- 
eigns past  and  ])resent  are  eclipsed  hy  the  German  Kaiser.  In  the 
latter's  suite  of  rooms,  lined  with  cuphoards  and  stacked  with 
tin  cases,  are  nearly  two  hundred  complete  uniforms.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  consists  of  regimentals  of  the  German  army, 
Init  among  \\w  remainder  are  British,  Italian,  Spanish,  Greek, 
Dutchy  Swedish^  Bussian,  and  Turkish  trappings.  Indeed  the 
only  European  army  of  which  the  emperor  is  not  a  eolonel  is 
that  of  France.  The  reason  of  this  omission  must  be  found  in 
the  animosity  that  still  lingers  in  French  hosoms  as  a  reminder 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  and  is  not  due  to  any  imperial 
prejudice  against  repuhliean  gold  laec,  for  William  frequently 
wears  tlie  neat  uniform  of  the  Swiss  Guards,  and  he  has  retained 
his  Portuguese  regimentals  even  since  the  transformation  of 
^lanuePs  kingdom  into  a  commonwealth.. 

This  huge  collection  of  costly  paraphernalia  has  to  he  kept 
absolutely  up  to  date  and  follows  every  change  of  detail  in 
cut  and  arrangement.  If  some  foreign  war  office  decides  that  a 
button  must  be  added  or  two  suhtraeted,  such  ad'lition  or  sub- 
traction is  duly  noted  by  the  imperial  tailors.  The  task  of  keep- 
ing this  immense  outfit  in  spotless  condition  and  ever-ready  trim 
is  a  constant  source  of  worry  and  trouble.  The  discovery  of  a 
bomb  in  the  Kaiserhoff  wouid  occasion  no  greater  dismay  than 
the  advent  of  a  moth  in  the  robe-rooms.  A  small  army  of  official 
tailors  and  servants  is  ever  at  work,  ironing,  brushing,  and 
polishing. 

When  the  German  Emperor  travels  on  a  state  visit,  he  is  often 
accompanied  by  twoscore  tin  trunks  containing  uniforms  suited 
to  every  emergency,  all  under  charge  of  a  chosen  staff  of  valets, 
each  of  whom  is  responsible  for  some  particular  item  of  attire. 
Helmets,  cocked  hats,  and  undress  caps  are  one  man's  care, 
sword,  belts,  and  trappings  are  another  s,  while  a  third  devotes 
himself  to  the  preserving  and  polishing  of  boots  and  shoesoigitized  by  Google 
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Vanderbilt  Cup.  A  trophy  famous  in  automobile  amials. 
Designed  by  Tiffany^  it  is  classical  in  form,  massive  in  size,  and 
simple  in  lines.  Its  design  was  suggested  by  some  vessels  found 
among  the  treasures  of  BoseoreaJe^  datiug  back  as  far  as  79  A«D. 
Including  the  ebony  base,  it  stands  about  31  inches  in  height 
The  bowl  contains  481  ounces  of  sterling  silver,  with  a  capacity 
of  ten  and  a  half  gallons. 

On  one  side  of  the  cup  appears  an  excellent  likeness  of  the 
donor,  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  as  he  appeared  in  early  manhood 
in  his  Mercedes.  On  the  other  side  is  the  inscription :  Chal- 
lenge Cup,  presented  by  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  to  the 
American  Automobile  dissociation,  under  deed  of  gift,  to  be 
raced  for  yearly  by  cars  under  1000  kilos.   Won  by  

The  top  of  the  cup  is  surmounted  by  laurel  wreaths,  symbolic 
of  victory,  richly  carved  in  bold  relief. 

The  firpt  contest  took  place  on  October  8,  1904,  on  a  circuit 
in  Nassau  County.  There  were  sixteen  contestants,  made  up  of 
teams  representing  the  United  States,  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy.  It  was  won  by  (ieorge  Heath,  an  American  amateur,  en- 
tered as  a  iiieniher  of  the  French  team.  Using  a  OO-hor.se-power 
Pa II hard  <  ar,  he  covered  *>.^S4  miles  at  an  average  speed  of  52  miles 
an  hour,  'lest,  however,  in  another  Panhard,  did  several  laps  at 
a  much  faster  rate,  skirting  one  at  a  speed  of  71  miles,  sensational 
indeed  for  those  days.  America  came  in  third,  with  Herbert 
T.ytle  in  a  Pope-Toledo.  The  cup,  therefore,  passed  over  to 
France. 

The  second  Vanderbilt  was  run  in  October,  1905.  America, 
France,  and  Italy  were  represented  by  5  cars  each,  Germany  by 
only  4.  France  triumj)he(l  again,  Hemery,  in  a  Darracq,  driving 
in  a  winner  at  an  average  speed  of  iSXV^  miles.  In  lOOG  France 
scored  its  third  triumph.  The  exciting  finish,  with  its  battle 
between  Lancia,  in  the  Fiat,  and  Wagner,  in  a  Darracq.  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  the  thousands  who  witnessed  it.  These 
two  drivers,  together  with  Dnray  and  .lenatzy,  had  been  going 
with  only  a  few  seconds  (lilVercnce  in  their  elapsed  times  for 
some  laps.  In  the  tenth  and  last  Wagner  took  the  lead,  only  to 
meet  with  tire  tronldes  a  couple  of  minutes  later. 

There  was  a  frenzy  of  excitement;  the  crowds  tore  down  th»» 
wire  feiKi's  and  swarmed  omt  the  course,  and  it  seemed  as  if  thev 
could  not  a\nid  being  mowed  down  bv  the  fast  machines.  Down 
the  titr^ftch  came  Lancia,  snort ini;  across  the  tape,  the  first  to 
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finish  the  distance.  Wagner,  hcAvever,  was  going  again,  anil  as 
he  had  started  .-cM'ral  minutes  hehind  I.aiicia  hv  still  had  a 
rhaiicc  tt)  win  on  ehipsed  iinie.  Kvery  one  wonden-d  if  he  woidd 
cross  the  tape  hcfore  it  was  too  hite.  He  did — in  a  wliirlwmd 
linish,  tool  Wagner's  speed  was  about  sixty-three  miles  an  hour 
for  tlie  2\)7  miles.  Joa  Traev,  in  au  American  Locomobile^ 
scored  the  fastest  lap  of  the  event. 

There  was  no  cup  race  in  11)07,  the  fourth  taking  place  on 
October  2  \,  ll)0.s,  with  «1  rivers  competing  as  individuals  and  not 
as  teams.  The  memorable  feature  of  this  contest  was  that  it 
restored  the  eup  to  Amcriea,  George  Kobertson,  in  the  l)U-horse- 
power  Ivocomobile,  being  the  victor.  His  average  speed  was 
(14.3  miles  an  hour,  the  fastest  ever  vet  made  in  a  eup-race.  lu 
the  1 !'()!)  event,  as  in  tiie  IDOS,  contestants  competed  as  individ- 
uals. Harry  F.  Graut,  for  America,  came  out  victor  over  a  Held 
of  15  starters. 

Vice-president  of  the  United  States.  In  the  original 
seheme  for  the  election  of  president  and  vice-president  of  the 
United  States,  it  was  exj>ected  that  each  member  of  the  electoral 
college  (q.v.)  would  vote  for  two  candidates,  without  naming 
'  them  as  president  or  vice-j)resident.  The  candidate  who  had 
most  votes  (allowing  for  the  intervention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  certain  cases)  was  president ;  he  who  came  next  was 
vice-president.  This  implies  a  much  higher  notion  of  the  vice- 
president's  office  than  prevailed  afterward.  But  it  certainly  is 
not  too  high  a  notion,  inasmuch  as  the  vice-president  is  always 
a  possible  president.  Within  a  century  and  a  quarter  after  the 
establishment  of  the  machinery  of  the  electoral  college,  no  less 
than  five  vice-presidents  have  so  risen,  owing  to  the  death  of  the 
presidential  incumbent. 

The  first  instance  was  that  of  John  Tyler,  who  in  1840  was 
the  tail  of  the  ticket  known  in  the  popular  refrain  as  "  Tippe- 
canoe and  Tyler  too,"  Tippecanoe  being  fJenerai  William  H. 
Harrison,  who  in  1811  had  won  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  over  the 
Indian  tribes  led  by  Tecumseh.  Harrison  became  president 
March  1,  IS  10,  took  cold  at  the  inauguration  ceremonies,  and 
died  on  April  4,  exactly  a  month  after  he  was  sworn  in.  Zachary 
Taylor  died  fifteen  months  after  his  election,  and  was  fol- 
lowed, July  9,  1850,  by  Vice-president  MilTard  Fillmore. 
Harrison  and  Taylor  were  the  only  two  presidents  who  snc- 
cumbed,  while  in  olTir  e,  to  natural  causes.  In  the  three  other 
cases  of  vice-presidents  succeeding  their  chiefs,  an  assassin's 
bullet  created  the  vacancy.  Abraham  Lincoln,  murdered  by 
J.  Wilkes  Booth,  April  14,  1865,  made  way  for  Andrew  Johnson; 
James  A.  Garfield,  killed  by  Charles  T.  Guiteau,  Jidy  2,  1881, 
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was  su(i'(MMle(l  by  Chester  Alan  Artliur;  William  McKinlev,  siiot 
by  Czolgosz  in  (September,  VJOi,  ieit  the  way  opeu  ior  1  heodoie 
Koosevelt. 

Only  two  of  these  accidental  presidents  ever  received  a  re- 
nomination,  Millard  Fillmore  and  Theodore  Eoosevelt ;  but 
the  c()m]>liment  to  Fillmore  was  not  extended  (1851))  until  after 
an  interreg.uum  had  been  filled  by  Franklin  l*ierce,  and  Fillmore 
was  defeated,  while  Koosevelt  was  elect<?d  to  succeed  himself. 
John  Adams,  Jelferson,  Van  Buren,  and  Roosevelt  are  the  only 
instances  of  successful  candidates  for  the  presidency  who  had 
previously  been  vice-president. 

As  the  vice-president  can  never  vote  in  the  Senate  except 
when  the  members  are  evenly  divided,  he  seldom  exercises  the 
privilege  under  present  conditions.  Yet  in  the  First  Congress 
(1789-91)  John  Adams,  the  iirst  vice-president,  gave  his  cast- 
ing vote  22  times. 

At  that  time  the  Senate  was  small.  Only  11  States  were 
represented  in  Congress  when  it  met  in  New  York  in  April, 

1789,  for  North  Carolina  did  not  ratify  the  constitution  until 
November  21,  1789,  nor  did  Khode  Island  until  May  29,  1790.  . 
Neither  of  these  States  was  represented  in  Senate  or  House  until 

1790,  and  then  the  membership  of  the  Senate  was  only  2(1.  Mani- 
festly tie  votes  would  take  place  among  this  small  number  oftener 
than  they  did  when  the  membership  was  1;irgely  augmented. 
As  the  chief  work  of  the  First  Congress  was  to  shape  the  frame- 
work of  the  government.  Vice-president  Adams  had  almost  as 
hrcTG  an  influence  in  national  affairs  in  those  years  as  had  Presi- 
dent Washington. 

Vice-president  Calhomi,  in  order  to  wreak  revenge  on 
Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  pave  the  casting  vote  against  Van 
Buren  as  minister  to  F.nirland,  early  in  1832,  and  Van  Buren, 
who  was  on  duty  in  England  at  the  time,  was  compelled  to  return 
home.  Jackson,  however,  ])romptly  countered  on  his  Democratic 
atkd  Whig  eneniii  s  by  placincr  Van  Buren  on  the  second  ejid  of 
the  ticket  with  himself  in  that  year,  and  their  overwhelming 
majority  at  the  polls  was  Jackson's  notification  that  Van  Buren 
was  to  succeed  him  in  the  White  House,  and  he  did  this  in  1836. 
Vice-president  Dallas,  in  1846,  gave  his  casting  vote  twice  on 
the  Walker  tariff  bill  and  thus  placed  it  on  the  statute  book. 

In  1910  Vice-president  Sherman  broke  ties  in  the  Senate 
which  took  place  on  three  successive  roll-calls.  His  casting  vote 
saved  the  ship-subsidy  bill  in  that  chamber.  This  is  the  first 
time  in  the  entire  history  of  the  government  in  which  three  ties 
have  taken  place  in  succession  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Sherman's  immediate  predecessor^  Vice-president  Fair- 
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baiikis,  never  voted,  nor  did  Vice-president  Roosevelt;  but  Vice- 
president  Hobart  did  once,  though  on  a  rather  unimportant 
detail. 

Vienna  Rolls.  According  to  an  Austrian  tradition,  the 
crescent  shape  of  the  appetizing  rolls  that  are  a  s})crialty  with 
Vienna  bakers  are  a  reminiscence  of  the  siege  of  that  city  by  the 
Turks  under  Solyman  the  Mas^nificent. 

It  was  on  September  27,  15*^!),  that  the  niiijhty  host  appeared 
before  the  walls  of  Vienna.  Solvman's  first  eti'orts  were  to  make 
an  entrance  into  the  city  by  means  of  tunnels.  The  cleverness 
of  the  Turkisli  engineers  and  the  countless  workers  at  their  com- 
mand made  the  task  a  swift  and  noiseless  one. 

Some  Vienna  bakers  were  at  work  one  night  (so  runs  the 
storv)  in  a  cellar  making  bread  for  a  garrison.  During  a  pause 
in  their  con\<  r-ation,  one  of  the  bakers  happened  to  hear  the 
muil^ed  sound  of  digging.  It  seemed  to  come  from  a  spot  not 
far  beyond  one  of  the  cellar  walls. 

Guessing  at  once  that  the  enemy  were  tunneling  a  way  into 
the  city,  the  bakers  rushed  out  and  gave  the  alarm.  The  garri- 
son, aroused,  was  able  to  bailie  SohTnan's  plan. 

The  Sultan,  failing  at  strategy,  next  tried  force.  He  hurled 
his  army  against  the  city  in  one  fierce  assault  after  another.  For 
four  dnvs  (he  Viennese  fought  on,  repulsing  every  attack  with 
terrific  loss  to  the  Turks. 

On  the  fifth  day  (October  14)  Solyman  gave  up  the  attempt. 
He  withdrew  sullenly,  leaving  80,000  dead  Turks  on  the  field. 

Vienna  was  saved.  And  not  only  N'ienna,  but  Kurope, 
YieDDa  had  been  Europe's  barrier  against  the  Turks'  farther 
advance.  The  barrier  had  held  firm.  The  northern  limit  of 
Europe's  Turkish  raids  was  reached. 

In  later  years,  Vienna  was  again  besieged  by  the  Moslems 
ami  «ihe  again  beat  them  oil.  The  high  tide  of  such  invasion  had 
come  and  receded.  Europe  at  large  was  now  forever  secure  from 
this  long-dreaded  foe. 

In  the  moment  of  victory,  according  to  the  account,  the 
bakers  who  had  given  the  alarm  were  not  forgotten.  To  com- 
meninrntc  the  event,  they  and  their  descendants  henceforth 
moulded  their  rolls  inlo  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  the  sacred  em- 
blem of  Turkey. 

Villages,  Curious.  The  lonircst  village  in  the  world  is  prob- 
ably Kempton,  near  Bradford,  England.  It  straggles  along  a 
liingle  road  for  .«?eveii  miles. 

\'illages  with  but  a  sinirle  inhabitant  are  not  unknown  in 
lliiirland.  Skiddaw,  in  ('un)i)er]and,  if)  an  example.  The  single 
villager  complains  bitterly  I)ecau8e  he  cannot  vote — there  being 
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no  overseer  to  prepare  a  voters'  list,  ami  no  church  or  other  public 
building  on  which  to  puhlisii  one,  as  the  law  requires.  The  lonoly 
rate-y)avcr  in  a  Xorthiiniherland  villaixo  has  declined  to  contribute 
money  to  maintain  the  roads,  remarking  that  the  one  he  lias  is 
quite  <ro<)d  enough  for  its  use. 

In  the  Isle  of  Ely  is  a  little  parish  with  about  a  dozen  inhabi- 
tants that  has  no  rates,  as  there  are  no  roads  or  public  institu- 
tions of  any  kind  aiul  consequenlly  no  expenses. 

The  village  of  Buckland-in-the-Moor  enjoys  many  claims  to 
distinction.  It  has  no  pul)lic  house.  iu»  policeruaii,  no  ])hysician, 
no  clergyman  and  no  pauper.  Its  entire  po]nilalion  numbers  less 
than  one  hundred.  It  entirely  belongs  to  the  Kev.  \V.  P.  Bastanl, 
who  lives  at  Buckland  Court  and  who,  in  1911,  celebrated  his 
golden  wedding  l)y  entertaining  his  tenants.  Time  was  when  the 
**  big  house  "  was  looked  upon  as  comprising  half  the  population. 
All  the  old  inhabitants  of  Buckland  are  pensioned  hy  the  owner 
of  the  estate. 

One  Knglish  village  consists  entirely  of  old  railway  carriages, 
even  the  chapel  being  composed  of  four-horse  trucks.  Anotlier 
village,  with  a  })opulation  of  1100  and  taxed  at  the  valuation 
of  $8000,  has  iieitlier  seliool,  church,  nor  other  public  buildiog, 
the  only  thing  of  the  sort  being  a  letter-box  on  a  pillar. 

Virgin  Wives.  According  to  tradition,  the  Abbey  Church 
of  Chester,  England,  was  founded  about  the  year  GGU,  by  Wul- 
pherus.  King  of  the  Mercians,  as  a  nunnery  for  his  daughter 
Saint  Werburgh,  who  took  the  veil  after  being  fnr  three  years 
a  wife  only  in  name  to  her  husband  Ceolredus.  In  this  continent 
hal)it  she  imitated  her  aunt  Ethel reda.  The  laiier  was  the 
daughter  of  Alfred  the  (Jreat  and  the  wife  of  Ethelred,  Earl 
of  Merc'a.  After  the  birth  of  her  first  child,  she  separated  from 
her  husband,  and,  like  an  Amazon  of  old,  determined  on  a  life 
of  chastity  and  deeds  of  arms.  She  kept  on  the  best  terms  with 
her  husband ;  they  united  in  acts  of  piety  and  charity ;  restored 
cities,  founded  abbeys,  and  removed  the  bones  of  saints.  She 
became  so  celebrated  for  her  valor  that  the  effeminate  titles  of 
lady  or  queen  were  deemed  unworthy  of  her:  she  received,  in 
addition,  those  of  lord  and  king  (Ingulphi.  Hist.  8T1). 

Hilarion  de  Coste,  in  "  Eloges  des  Dames  Illustres,"  gives  an 
account  of  Isabella  Gonzaga,  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  who 
wns  still  more  immaculate.  **  She  was  one  of  those/'  «ivs 
de  Coste,  of  whom  the  apostle  speaks,  who  are  married  a^ 
though  they  were  not.  For  either  through  the  tenderness  of  her 
nge,  or  through  mere  innocence,  she  pa.«siHl  the  first  two  years  of 
her  marriage  in  such  a  great  ignorance  of  the  sacrament  in 
which  she  was  engaged,  that  she  imagined  all  the  other  married 
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women  were  like  her.  But  uiiether  a^j^o  taught  her,  or  whether 
the  free  conversation  she,  as  a  niarried  woman,  liad  witii  the  hidies 
■who  were  also  niarrierh  a(Mjiiair)te(l  her  with  some  particulars, 
unknowu  to  her  bei'ore,  the  mist  she  had  before  her  eyes  vanished 
away." 

Volcanic  Islands.  Surely  the  ancient  legends  about  inlands 
appearing  only  to  disappear  are  e\[)Iained  hy  the  fnet  that 
within  the  modern  era  ishuid?  have  been  cast  up  by  volcanic 
action  from  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  after  having  supported 
a  population  for  years  or  centuries  have  disappeared  again  as 
sudden Iv  as  thev  arose. 

The  most  famous  and  the  earliest  of  these  legends  relates  to 
(he  island  of  Atlantis.  According  to  numerous  classical  authori- 
ties (Plato  in  his  Timaeus  being  the  earliest  and  the  most  famous 
of  all)  the  (i recks  in  some  very  remote  past  were  called  upon  to 
resist  a  terrible  invasion  from  a  people  that  had  suddenly 
emerged,  as  it  were,  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  They  came  from 
the  hitherto  unknown  island  of  Atlantis,  which  lay  northwest 
of  Africa  on  a  line  witli  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  or  what  we  now 
call  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  They  claimed  that  they  were  of 
very  ancient  origin  and  that  their  island  had  been  a  powerful 
kingdom  since  nine  thousand  years  before  the  death  of  Solon. 
They  overran  the  lands  which  bordered  on  the  Mediterranean. 
Athens  alone  withstood  them  with  success. 

Then,  suddenly,  the  island  disappeared  under  the  waves  dur- 
ing a  terrible  upheaval  which  lasted  only  a  day  and  a  night. 
Homer,  Hesiod,  Strabo,  and  Pliny,  not  to  speak  of  Tertullian 
and  the  early  fathers,  have  preserved  various  traditions  referring 
to  this  semi-mythical  island,  and  certain  coincidences  seem  to 
point  to  the  fact  that  its  existence  was  not  all  a  myth. 

We  know  that  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  Mediterranean 
coasts,  the  Carthaginians,  the  Phcenicians,  and  the  Greeks  them- 
selves, had  extended  their  voyages  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
to  a  westward  island,  or  to  westward  islands  which  appear  and 
reaj>[)ear  under  the  names  of  the  Fortunate  Islands,  the  Klysian 
Islands,  and  the  Hesperides.  All  of  these  enjoved  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  civilization,  if  we  are  to  credit  these  pioneer 
investigators,  hut  were  cut  oil  hy  some  great  cataclysm  at  the 
height  of  their  sjilendor. 

The  most  famous  disappearing  island  in  the  middle  ages 
was  the  island  of  St.  lirendan.  This  saint  was  a  genuine  Irish 
worthy  who  nourished  about  a.d.  is  1-:>T8.  He  is  the  hero  of  a 
legeml  that  is  largely  mythi<'al  hut  may  liave  a  basis  of  fact. 
Brendan  is  said  to  have  sailed  in  search  of  a  fabled  paradise 
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with  a  f*onipany  of  monk?,  the  nnnihcr  boing  variously  given  at 
from  18  to  250,  ami  to  have  landed  on  an  island  in  miH-occan. 

St.  Brendan's  island  was  .<aid  lo  be  visible  at  times  from  the 
western  coast  of  Ireland,  bnt  it  always  disappeanvl  when  expe- 
ditions were  sent  out  to  reach  it.  The  Spaniards  and  Portu«:iiese, 
who  loeated  it  in  the  nei^hhorluKul  of  the  Canarv  or  >ra(leira 
islands,  a'^rccl  iliat  it  niiirlit  sonietinios  be  lighted  np<»u  by 
accident,  bnt  that  wlieii  sought  for  it  could  not  be  found. 

When  a  certain  ki]i«r  of  Portu.ual  (T<1ed  the  Canary  Islands; 
to  the  Casiilinn  crown,  the  treaty  is  said  to  have  included  the 
island  of  St.  ]^ren(h\n.  which  was  described  as  the  island  that 
has  not  yet  l)een  found. 

!Many  islands  of  more  modern  fame  ha\e  this  disa])j>earinjjr 
habit. —  I'Apedition  Islanf],  for  instance.  Maps  used  to  show  this 
bit  of  territory  lyini,^  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Australia  about 
22  miles  west  from  the  maiidand.  Travellers  praised  it  for  its 
beauty.  ( Jeoirraphers  gave  its  dimensions  as  13  miles  long  by 
1  lo  2  broad. 

The  Swedish  trader,  LacMUsirom,  visited  it  early  in  the  sprin;^ 
of  189*3.  and  the  Dutch  naturalists  of  the  Thi^ruig  ^rathered  rare 
botanical  specimens  and  rolli'ctcd  many  hund.red  sets  of  egirs,  to 
say  nothing  (d*  the  many  other  objects  of  natural  history,  two 
years  later,  liut  a  \c><el  snilii]<r  quite  recently  in  those  parts 
discovered  that  the  ishmd  was  no  more. 

The  cai)tain  ordered  that  soumlinirs  be  made.  All  around 
thousands  of  feet  of  water  were  found.  Finally,  observing  that 
there  were  no  signs  of  breakers  on  the  former  site  of  the  island, 
he  ordered  his  men  to  sail  directly  across  where  the  island  had 
formerly  been.  SoundinLTs  were  again  taken,  which  resulted  in 
finding  that  the  island  iiad  only  sunk  to  a  depth  of  forty-eight 
feet  below  tlie  surface.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  islands  on  the 
Australian  coast. 

Two  centurie>  aj:o  the  worM  was  start le(1  by  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  island  of  Torca  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Tj)  to  June  4, 
lli'j;),  it  hatl  been  thii  kly  populat(Ml  and  in  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation. Earlv  that  niornini:  the  voh  anit,  which  had  louix  been 
recognized  as  a  standing  Uh  iiate.  ixgan  to  rumble  in  an  alarm- 
ing nuinner  and  to  thrtJW  out  more  lire  and  lava  than  wa<  usual. 

This  continued  to  increase  for  si'Vrral  days,  till  at  last  the 
whole  UKUintain  rid'ie,  extenilinir  across  the  western  ]>ortion  of 
the  island,  appi'ared  as  a  solid  slicct  of  fire,  and  gradually  sank 
into  the  earth.  Four  days  aft«  r  the  sinking  of  the  mountain  wa-^ 
first  ohserve<l  the  eiitin-  ridge  had  disappeared,  leaving  a  gigantic 
lake  of  boiling  1  i'  i  in  its  stead. 

This  lake  hi^^an  gradually  to  en(  roarli  upon  the  vallevs  and 
cultivated  portions  of  the  island,  and  4uickly  consumed  l^,^|j^^o< 
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v.eslei'ii  lliunlrcMls  (if  |K'(t|jlo  fled  in  l)()ats  to  Anibny  during" 

the  early  part  of  July,  and  others  to  a  vill.iixc  on  tho  cast  coast, 
Ui>l(>.  the  hirircst  town  on  th»*  ishuul,  having  been  destroyed  dur- 
ing the  cnrly  (hiys  of  tlic  eruption. 

On  July  1*3  all  that  ])ortion  of  Torca  west  of  Caraca  Creek 
(the  only  stream  on  the  islaiul)  had  entirely  disappeared,  a  rest- 
less lake  of  ])ilIo\vy  flames  rollin.ij  over  what  had  hut  a  few  weeks 
before  been  fertile  fields.  On  July  IS,  KI'.Ki,  when  it  was  ap[)a- 
Tciit  even  to  the  nmst  stout-hearted  that  the  whole  island  was 
doonu'd.  tlie  rcniainin-i  islanders  were  hurried  anto  some  ships 
fent  from  Amhoy  for  that  jnirpose. 

The  stran^re  story  of  Hoiroslof  and  Orewini^^k,  islands  of  the 
Aleutian  ^ron])  west  of  I'nalaska,  covers  more  than  n  century. 
In  KT8  Captain  Cook,  the  Knglish  navigator,  sailed  directly 
over  the  place  they  now  occupy,  and  there  was  nothing  there  but 
sea.  On  May  1,  1T1M>,  Admiral  Boiroslof,  a  Kussian,  saw  some- 
thin^c  happen.  A  <rreat  darkness  fell  upon  the  Aleutian  chain, 
and  in  the  midst  of  it  a  mighty  fire  rose  out  of  the  ocean  with 
a  terrific  roaring  sound.  Stones  were  hurled  as  far  as  Cnmak, 
thirty  miles  distant,  where  severe  earthquakes  were  felt.  At 
stiDrise  on  the  following  day  the  quakes  ceased,  and  the  flames 
diminished.  The  mists  cleared  away,  and  it  was  sccti  that  a  new 
island,  still  smoking,  had  made  its  appearance,  black  in  color, 
and  in  shape  like  a  pointed  cup. 

The  island  cjrew  steadily  both  in  heitrht  and  ( ireumference, 
until  at  length  i.t  was  three  miles  around  and  nearly  five  hundred 
feet  liiLrh.  It  kept  on  smokini»-^  and  the  sea  in  its  vicinity  seemed 
to  be  boiling  hot.  Nobody  dared  to  approadi  it,  however,  and 
pome  venturesome  sea-lion  hunters  who  landed  upon  the  rock 
eight  years  later,  in  IPO 4,  found  the  ground  so  warm  that  they 
could  liot  walk  upon  it.  It  then  was  observed  that  there  were 
many  small  craters,  from  which  quantities  of  stones  were  being 
thrown.  Bogoslof  (as  the  Russians  called  the  rock)  is  in  much 
the  same  condition  to-day  as  in  1804,  except  that  it  has  cooled 
off  somewhat  and  has  diminished  in  size,  owing  to  the  disintegrat- 
ing action  of  the  elements.  It  now  is  not  more  than  two-thirds 
its  original  height;  bnt  volumes  of  steam  still  are  given  off 
from  fissures  in  its  sides. 

In  the  summer  of  18d3  there  was  another  convulsion,  and 
shrouded  in  steam  and  fog  another  volcanic  island  was  born, 
half  a  mile  away.  It  was  first  seen  by  Captain  Matthew  Turner, 
on  September  27  in  that  year,  and  was  active  in  eruption,  throw- 
ing out  masses  of  lava  and  ashes,  and  emitting  volumes  of  smoke 
and  steam  from  the  apex  and  numerous  fissures.  Thus  came 
into  l)eing  the  island  of  Grewingk,  or  New  Bogoslof,  which  for 
a  long  time  was  connected  with  old  Bogoslof  by  a  sort  of  isthmna 
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of  sand.  The  first  landing  upon  it  was  made  in  May,  1884,  by 
the  officers  of  the  revenue  steamer  Carwin.  It  was  found  to  be 
about  eight  hundred  feet  high,  though  since  that  time  it  has 
shrunk  to  less  than  seven  hundred  feet. 

Amid  the  most  fearful  rumblings,  explosions,  and  eruptions, 
another  island  was  bom  to  the  Bogoslof  group  about  March  10, 
1909.  For  ten  days  the  natives  on  the  other  islands  within  a 
radius  of  100  miles  had  been  aware  that  the  earth  was  in  a  most 
violent  mood,  and  for  days  precedin<^  the  appearance  of  the 
new  land  the  craters  on  the  Bogoslofs  were  belching  fire  and 
throwing  out  ashes  and  sand. 

Capt.  R.  B.  McKay,  who  brought  the  news  to  San  Francipco, 
reached  Unalaska  on  March  It  and  thus  described  the  phe- 
nomenon : 

They  told  me  the  island  must  have  been  bom  about  March 
10,  two  days  prior  to  my  arrival,  for  suddenly  the  rumblings^ 
ceased  and  the  fire  from  the  emption  on  Bogoslof  Island  ended. 
Beginning  about  March  1  the  white  men  told  iiic  there  was  a 
series  of  rumblings  which  became  more  pronounced  every  day. 
In  a  few  davs  these  nimbi insrs  were  accentuated  bv  occasional 
loud  exjdosions,  which  increased  in  violence  and  frequency  as  tlie 
davs  went  bv.  Then  either  old  or  new  BoLrnsldf  burst  out  in 
flames  and  the  rellection  of  the  fire  was  visilile  in  the  sky  at 
night-time  and  could  he  seen  from  the  hi,u:h  points  near  Tnalaska. 

"The  marshal,  drsirinir  to  know  what  was  orrurriiiii  to  tho 
westward,  sent  Indians  oil"  to  see  what  had  occurred.  Thcv  re- 
turned and  said  they  would  not  <r<>  near  the  |>lace,  as  there  was 
fire  on  Bof^oslof  and  a  new  island  was  visible  to  them." 

In  18G7  a  new  shoal  was  discovered  in  the  group  of  the 
Ton<ra,  or  Friendly  Islands.  Tn  1877  smoke  was  seen  over  the 
shoal.  In  lS8r>  the  shoal  had  become  a  volcanic  island,  more 
than  two  miles  hm^i;  and  240  feet  hi'xh,  and  a  fierce  eruption  was 
taking  place  within  it.  In  188G  the  island  had  begun  to  shrink 
in  dimensions,  although  the  next  year  its  highest  point  was 
33d  feet  above  sea  level.  In  1889  its  height  had  diminished  one- 
half,  and  the  ocean  close  around  it  was  more  than  a  mile  deep. 
In  1892  the  island  rose  only  about  26  feet  above  sea  level,  and, 
finally,  in  1898^  under  the  action  of  the  waves,  its  coni])lete 
disapi)earance  was  reported. 

In  June,  1811,  an  island  rose  from  the  sea  about  half  a  leag^ue 
westward  from  the  island  of  Saint  Michael,  in  the  Azores.  Tins 
island  was  volcanic,  and  has  sitice  disappeared.  It  was  nanie(i 
Sabrina  by  the  conmiandcr  of  a  British  war-vessel  of  that  name, 
who  witnet>scd  the  emergence  of  the  island  from  the  sea, 
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Water-clock  or  Clepsydra.  To  count  the  time  taken  by 
any  liquid  in  falliriLr  nr  dripping  throutrh  a  narrow  orifice  is  to 
measure  time  itself,  provided  the  liquid  flows  equal)ly.  Hence 
the  clockless  ancients  invented  what  they  called  the  clepsydra^ 
"which  may  be  moderniztd  into  "  water-clock." 

If  there  be  a  small  hole  in  the  bottom  of  a  tin  pot  or  other 
▼essely  water  will  not  flow  with  uniform  speed  out  of  the  hole; 
when  nearly  full  of  water  the  flow  will  be  swifter  than  when  only 
lialf  full,  because  of  the  greater  pressure  or  luMd  of  water.  The 
Egyptian,  Ctesibius,  bore  this  truth  in  mind  when  he  constructed 
his  clepsydra  two  thousand  years  ago.  He  made  a  cylindrical 
vessel  or  tube,  with  an  orifice  at  the  lower  end;  he  ascertained 
how  much  water  would  flow  out  in  exactly  an  hour,  and  made  a 
mark  to  denote  this ;  he  then  tried  a  quantity  sufficient  for  two 
hours,  and  this  furnished  him  with  another  mark  ;  and  so  he  went 
on,  add:n<(  and  adding  in  quantity,  until  he  had  enough  for  a 
whole  day.  His  tube  was  by  this  means  graduated  like  our  mod- 
em thermometers,  but  with  this  difference — ^that  thermometer 
graduations  are  equidistant^  whereas  those  of  the  clepsydra  were 
closer  together  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube, 
owing  to  the  varying  pressure  of  the  head  of  water.  This 
Egyptian  is  credited  with  the  construction  of  a  clepsydra  present- 
ing many  ingenious  features.  Water  flowed  down  a  pipe  into 
a  barrel,  and  filled  it  in  exactly  one  day ;  tho  water  was  pressed 
by  a  piston  through  a  siphon  into  a  kind  of  water-mt^er,  which 
slowly  rotated  as  the  water  flowed  away ;  the  descent  of  the  piston 
lowered  a  little  figure  of  a  man  holding  out  a  stall  horizontally; 
a  cylinder,  havin«r  graduated  lines  on  its  surface,  was  made 
to  rotate  very  slowlv  bv  a  train  of  wheels  connecte<l  with  the 
meter;  and  the  staff  of  the  fipire  pointed,  not  only  to  the  hour 
of  the  day,  but  to  the  day  of  the  year.  If  Ctesibius  really  did 
this,  he  must  have  been  a  singularly  clever  fellow. 

Whether  to  believe  all  that  the  ancients  tell  us  on  this 
matter  we  do  not  know;  but  if  so,  then  there  were  clepsydrae 
which  marked  the  age  of  ti^o  moon,  and  the  position  of  the  sun 
in  the  ecliptic,  and  sounded  a  trumpet,  and  imitated  thunder 
and  lightning,  and  threw  stones  and  other  missiles.  It  was  by 
means  of  a  clepsydra  that  Julius  Caesar  found  that  the  summer 
nights  in  Britain  are  not  the  same  in  length  as  those  in  Italy — • 
a  fact  now  known  to  be  due  to  difference  of  latitude.  The 
clepsydra  appears  to  have  been  in  use  throughout  the  Middle 
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Ages,  in  some  or  other  of  tlie  countries  of  Europe:  and  it 
lingend  in  use  in  Franco  and  Italy  down  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Some  of  them  were  plain  tin  tubes;  some  were  hollow 
cups  w'hich,  lloating  in  water,  hecame  tilled  through  a  small 
orifice  in  a  definite  space  of  time,  and  then  sank.  When  th^- 
clepsydra  was  introduced  into  (Jreece  from  Egypt,  and  then  into 
l?ome  (the  Hindoos  knew  about  it  five  centuries  before  Ctesi- 
l)ius),  one  was  considered  suthcient  for  each  town,  and  was 
placed  in  the  market  square,  or  some  open  spot :  it  was  guarded 
hv  a  civic  funetionarv,  who  tilled  it  with  water  at  stated  inter- 
vals.  The  nobles  and  wealthy  cits  sent  their  servants  to  ascer- 
tain the  hour  of  the  day  by  an  ins})ection  of  the  cle|)sydra;  while 
the  humbler  inhabitants  received  the  information  by  the  sound 
of  n  horn,  blown  by  the  clepsydra  attendant  to  denote  the  hour 
for  changing  the  guard.  Cicero  relates  that  the  length  of  the 
speeches  made  by  senators  aiid  advocates  was  regulated  by 
clepsydne  kept  in  the  senate  and  the  courts  of  justice.  Kival 
speakers  were  very  watchful  of  each  other  in  this  matter,  le-t 
either  one  should  get  a  little  more  water-time  than  the  other. 
In  order  that  no  fraud  or  deceit  might  be  practised,  an  officer 
was  a])pointed  to  distribute  the  water  equally  to  both  parlies;  an<l 
if  a  sj)eaker  were  at  all  interrupted  he  would  stop  the  liowing 
of  the  water  during  the  interru j)tion,  in  order  that  every  bit  of 
his  allotted  time  might  be  utilized.  If  a  speaker  did  not  quite 
exhaust  his  (piota,  a  singular  privilege  was  allowed;  he  miirht 
give  the  water  that  remained  in  his  clepsydra  to  another  speaker, 
who  was  thus  enabled  to  obtain  a  longer  waler-time  for  his 
speech  than  would  otherwise  have  been  at  his  commaDd. — All 
the  Year  Hound,  October  18.  1873. 

Water,  Curiosities  of.  It  is  impossible  to  throw  a  few 
drops  of  water  on  a  red-hot  stove.  The  water  can  never  touch 
the  stove  at  all.  What  is  seen  is  a  few  drops  rolling  rai)idly  over 
the  surface^  gradually  getting  smaller  until  they  disappear.  If 
the  drops  are  on  a  perfectly  level  place,  one  can  see  under  them 
to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  thus  proving  that  they  are  not  in 
contact  with  the  stove  itself. 

What  actually  happens  is  that  the  bottom  of  the  drop  changes 
at  once  to  steam  or  vapor  on  coming  close  to  the  hot  surface, 
and  this  vapor  is  supplied  by  the  drop  as  it  gradually  goes 
away.  So  the  drop  rests  on  a  cushion  of  vapor  until  it  is 
entirely  dissipated.  This  state  of  water  is  known  as  the  sphe- 
roidal state,  and  is  of  interest  simply  on  account  of  its  peculiarity 
and  seemingly  paradoxical  behavior. 

The  reason  why  the  drop  is  not  immediately  evaporated  or 
changed  to  steam  is  a7so  very  interesting.   The  water  vapor  that 
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inter\'enes  between  its  under  surface  and  the  red-hot  stove  is  a 
very  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  consequently  the  full  intensity 
of  the  heat  eannot  get  to  the  water  itself,  only  the  amount  trans- 
mitted through  the  vapor  being  available  for  this  purpose. 

'Tis  a  trite  saying  about  water,  that  constant  dripping  will 
wear  away  a  stone. 

The  force  of  a  single  drop  falling  from  a  height  is  not  great 
in  itself,  but  the  results  of  this  tiny  blow  when  it  is  many  times 
repeated  are  astounding,  even  though  we  do  know  that  the  stone 
will,  in  time,  yield  to  their  power. 

There  was  a  form  of  torture  known  to  medieval  days  as  the 
"  ordeal  of  dropping  water,"  but  the  term  conveys  to  us  little 
idea  of  the  horrible  suffering  which  this  punishment  is  said  to 
inflict. 

There  is  a  story  of  one  poor  wreieh  who  was  bound  with  his  bade 

to  a  stone  ^vall  and  had  a  stream  of  water  "  of  the  bigness  of  a  man's 
tingor  "  directed  onto  his  hare  head,  the  water  falling  from  a  height 
of  about  eighteen  feet.  The  rece|»tacle  from  which  this  apparently 
harmletid  stream  trickled  was  a  barrel  holding  only  twenty-odd  galluus, 
but  before  the  water  was  more  tlian  half  run  out  the  man  was  dead, 
with  a  hole  in  his  skull  which  exposed  the  brain. 

Hr  way  of  experiment,  an  American,  who  is  described  as  *'  a 
»|Kjrt  and  an  acrol)at,"  made  a  wager  in  X'ieniia  with  an  athlete  that 
the  latter  could  not  endure  the  falling  of  a  pint  of  water  on  hia 
hand,  drop  by  drop,  in  one  spot,  from  a  height  of  only  three  feet. 

The  athlete  haid  an  enormous  liand,  lined  with  skin  almost  as 
tluck  and  tough  as  cowhide,  and  all  tlie  spectators  pronounced  the 
bet  a  foolish  one  as  far  as  the  American  was  concerned. 

But  when  about  three  hundred  drops  had  fallen  there  was  a 
change  of  sentiment.  The  athlete  did  not  sav  a  word,  but  it  was 
▼ery  apparent  from  the  flush  on  his  face  and  bis  uneasy  manner  that 
he  was  suiTering  great  pain.  At  the  four  Imndred  and  twentieth 
drop  he  gave  up,  declaring  that  he  could  no  longer  endure  the  torture. 

The  palm  of  his  hand  was  then  badly  swollen  and  rapidly  in- 
flaming, and  in  one  spot  the  skin  had  broken,  exposing  the  raw  flesh 
beneath. 

Water-shoes.  A  curious  invention  for  walkinjg  upon  the 
water  is  noticed  in  The  Wonders  of  the  I  ni verse,  or  Curiosi- 
ties of  Nature  and  Art  "  (T.on<lon,  1824,  p.  17).  The  inventor, 
one  Badcr,  is  descrihed  as  "  counselh^r  of  nuies  "  at  ^luuii-h, 
in  Bavaria.  The  first  ])uhlie  experiment  made  witli  his  machine 
(called  an  atpiatic  sknlge)  was  on  August  20,  1810,  heforc  ihe 
royal  family  at  Nymphenherg.  This  consisted  of  two  hollow 
canoes  or  pontoons,  8  feet  lont:,  made  of  sheet-copper,  ch)sed  on 
all  sides,  joined  to  cacli  other  in  parallel  direction-:  at  a  distance 
of  C)  feet  l)y  a  liirht  wooden  frame.  ''Thus  jo  ncd  they  support 
a  seat  resemhlin^^  an  arm-chair,  in  which  the  rider  is  seated,  and 
inip<'ls  and  steers  the  slcdire  hy  treading  two  hirtre  ))edals  hefore 
Lim.    Each  of  these  pedaib  is  connected  with  u  paddle  tixed 
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porju'iKlicnlarl y  in  the  intervals  bctwoen  the  two  ])ontoons.  In 
jfront  of  the  seat  stands  a  small  table,  ou  which  he  may  read, 
write,  draw,  or  eat  and  drink.  .  .  .  This  vehicle  is  far 
safer  than  a  eonimon  boat,  llie  centre  of  ^rravity  beiii!,^  con- 
stantly in  the  middle  of  a  verv  broad  base,  circnmstance  which 
renders  ui)settinfr,  even  iji  the  heaviest  gale,  absolntely  ini[)n>- 
gible.  It  is,  moreover,  so  contrived  that  it  may  be  taken  to  pie<-e» 
in  a  few  minutes,  packed  in  a  box,  and  put  together  in  a  verj 
short  time." 

At  an  exhibition  of  life-saving  inventions  held  in  the  English 
Channel  dnrini:  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there 
was  exhibited  a  life-boat  consisting  mainlr  of  collapsible  pon- 
toons whicii  in  case  of  need  were  to  be  inflated  with  bellows. 
The  inventor,  George  Parratt,  also  exhibited  a  device  for  walking! 
in  the  sea.  Notes  and  Qurrirs  (xi,  3,  77)  describes  it  as  an 
india-rubber  boat,  about  4  feet  long  by  2  feet  wide  in  the  niirldle, 
with  two  india-rubber  stockings  attached  to  the  bottom.  The 
inventors  assistant  got  into  tliis  boat  with  his  legs  in  the 
Btockings,  closed  the  top  covering  round  his  waist,  and  then  went 
down  the  perpendicular  ladder  lashed  to  the  ship's  side.  Hither 
before  going  down  or  directly  he  got  into  the  water,  he  ])roceeded 
to  inflate  the  apparatus  through  a  tube.  He  had  with  him 
a  little  double  paddle,  with  wliich  he  was  intended  to  propel 
himself.  The  tube,  however,  got  loose  or  otherwise  out  of  order, 
and  the  boat  began  to  fill  and  sink.  Fortunately,  there  was  a 
very  handy  man  on  board,  with  little  more  than  a  pair  of  old 
trousers  on ;  he  hurried  down  the  ladder,  and  caught  the  hand 
of  the  sinking  as<i<tnnt 

The  Tx)ndon  Globe  of  October  21,  1910,  records  an  equally 
de])lorable  fiasco  attending  an  attempt  made  by  one  Professor 
Miller  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean  afoot.  He  used  a  pair  of 
8pecial  walking  shoes,  we  are  told,  each  measuring  5  feet  in 
length.  They  resembled  miniature  canoes  with  a  small  orifice 
in  the  centre  to  admit  the  foot,  and  they  were  furnished  with 
corrugated  soles.  "  Full  of  confideiK  e,  lie  started  on  his  curious 
journey,  but  soon  realized  the  folly  of  his  idea.  He  was  unable 
to  maintain  an  upright  position,  and  drifted  about  for  some  time 
at  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  until  his  friends  prevailed  upon  him 
to  abandon  the  idea." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  Service  Magazine  tells  of  a 
successful  invention  by  Lieutenant  Hookenbcrg.  of  Denmark, 
which  resembled  two  very  narrow  boats  pointed  at  both  ends 
and  united  by  a  square  piece  of  wood  about  30  inches  long.  The 
magazine,  which  unfortunately  supplies  no  dates,  adds  that 
the  water  runners  went  through  a  variety  of  movements,  among 
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which  were  their  loading  and  dischaririiic^  their  muskets  while 
upon  the  water,  running;  alon^  the  surface  at  full  speed/'  ete. 
The  shoes,  it  is  added,  *'  are  so  easy  that  any  person  of  moderate 
dexterity  and  quickness  may  be  tautrht  to  mana«^e  them/' 

Waterloo  Ball.  The  famous  ball  which  took  j)lacc  on  the 
very  eve  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  June  17,  1815,  and  which 
has  been  immortalized  by  Byron  ("  Childe  Harold,"  Canto  111) 
and  by  Thackeray  ("Vanity  Fair,"  chapter  xxxii),  was  given 
by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Kichmond,  who  leased  for  the 
occasion  a  mammoth  carriage-factory  recently  established  by  one 
Simon  in  the  Hue  de  la  Blanchisserie  in  Brussels.  Though  it  is 
poot  and  novelist  who  have  done  most  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  the  ball,  it  was  an  actual  event,  surviving  in  history  though 
l^end  after  legend  has  been  exploded. 

Wellington,  for  instance,  did  not  say  "Up,  Guards,  and  at 
them ! "  nor  anything  like  it.  Cajnbronne  did  not  say  "  The 
Guard  dies,  but  never  surrenders!"  nor  anything  like  it.  And 
80  with  many  other  alle^^ed  incidents  of  the  battle.  What  is  true, 
however,  is  the  story  of  this  rather  frivolous  and  incongruous 
social  function,  this  "revelry  by  night  in  "  Belgium's  capital." 
It  is  almost  literally  true,  as  Byron  has  told  it.  The  poet  visited 
the  very  spot  only  a  few  months  after  the  event,  and  wrote  with 
the  pen  of  truth  as  well  as  of  iii>i>iration.  For  instance,  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  next  day,  did 
attend  the  ball;  and  whether  or  not  he  sat  within  a  "windowed 
niche,"  he  might  have  done  so,  and  probably  did,  for  there  are 
many  such  deep  recesses  in  the  thick  walls,  which  naturally 
would  have  been  utilized  for  seats.  The  poet  describes  it  as  a 
^  lofty  hall,''  which  it  is  in  comparison  with  the  average  height 
of  Flemish  apartments  in  those  days,  though  fifteen  feet  high 
would  scarcely  now  be  accounted  lofty  for  a  ballroom  capable  of 
accommodating  500  dancers  on  ita  floor. 

The  Rue  de  la  Blanchisserie  is  now  a  quiet,  faded  street, 
with  little  of  its  former  splendor.  In  those  days  it  was  a  par- 
ticularly aristocratic  quarter,  and  the  intrusion  of  M.  Simon  and 
his  big  carriage-factory  was  bitterly  resented.  M.  Van  Assche, 
who  owned  the  property  and  leased  it  to  M.  Simon,  was  sub- 
jected to  treatment  that  in  these  days  would  be  called  boycotting. 
Indeed,  his  neighbors  made  it  so  unpleasant  for  him  that  within 
a  year  or  two  after  Waterloo  he  was  glad  to  sell  the  property. 
The  purchaser  was  31.  Jacques  Vansfinderachter,  who  forthwith 
transformed  the  carriage-factory  into  a  brewery.  He  left  it  to 
his  son,  whose  widow  disposed  of  it  by  auction  in  June,  1890. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  writing  from 
Brussels  on  June  10,  1890,  thus  describes  the  appearance  of  the 
former  carriage-factory  just  before  it  was  sold*  Digitized  by  Google 
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For  a  few  years  the  brewing  businesn  has  been  discontinued*  and 
tho  building  ha^  ^tood  empty,  save  the  Vanginderacliter  familj  and 
tlu'  nunnTous  si^ht-seeinp  visitors.  The  floor  of  the  l)allr(X>ni  is  now 
very  uneven.  The  hare  walls  are  whitewashed.  Some  of  the  windows 
are  hoarded  up.  Down  the  centre  run  six  huge  oaken  columns, 
chipped  and  scarred  by  relie-hunters.  The  smaller  room  adjoiiiiii|(« 
in  which  Thackeray  pictures  Georjje  Oshorne  and  Becky  Sharp  Crawley 
sitting  out  the  dances,  is  now  occupied  hy  a  hupe  unti-ed  Iwiler. 

There  are  still  a  few  persons  living  who  danced  at  that  famous 
ball.    One  of  them  is  a  lady  who  lives  here  in  Brussels,  and  who 
well  remembers  dancing  with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  and  other  guests. 
Another  is  Lady  de  Kos.  widow  of  tiie  twentieth  Baron  of  that  name. 
She  wag  then   Lady  neorpinna   (lordon- Lennox,  the  daughter  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Richiuorid,   who  pave  titc  hall.  an<l   on  that 
occasion,  she  made  lier  firat  appearance  in  society.    Her  memory  of  it 
is  also  keen,  and  when  King  Leopold  was  In  London  the  other  day 
he  called  on  her,  and  she  rchenrsed  for  him  the  story  of  that  famous 
rex'clrv,  which  occurred  hefore  his  dynasty  was  founded.     Lord  AB)^ 
marie  was  also  at  the  hall. — hein«i  then  the  younprest  ensi^rn    in  the 
British  army.     These  three  are  helieved  to  l>e  the  only  survivors 
of  "  the  beauty  and  the  chivalrv  '*  that  were  gathered  in  'M*  Simon's 
carriage-shop  that  night.  By  a  nappy  coincidence,  however,  the  present 
British  minister  here  is  a  prandson  of  one  of  the  most  conspicuou"' 
of  the  dancers — who  was  also  nohlv  conspicuous  the  next  day  on  the 
field  of  Waterloo.    The  name  of  Sir  Hussey  Vivian  stwids  out  con- 
spicuously on  every  ]>a^e  of  Waterloo  history;  Sir  Hussey  and  his 
**  untouched  horsemen     seem  to  have  I»een  always  at  hand  just  when 
they  were  wanted;  and  his  calm  intrepiditv  more  than  once  tumoil  the 
fortunes  of  the  liirht  at  a  critical  iun<'tiire.    Ala  ior-Ceneral  Sir  Hnssev 
\  ivian  went  strai^^ht  from  the  Rue  de  la  Blanch isserie  to  leati  his 
brigade  to  victory  and  to  pave  his  way  to  the  peerage  and  other 
high  honors.    The  crest  of  the  Vivians  IS  a  demi-hussar  of  the  18th 
Regiment:  the  Waterloo  medal  still  figures  in  their  arms,  and  they 
have  for  "  supporters  "  ;iray  and  hay  hor-^es  caparisoned,  the  one  hear- 
ing a  hussar  of  the     Black  Horse  "  and  the  other  a  lancer  of  "  the 
Supple  12th."    Captain  AIIIx,  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  whose  name 
appears  lower  down  on  the   Duchess's  list,  is  still   renresented  at 
Brussels  hy  his  first  cousin  and  hrother-in-law.  Mr.  Allix.  of  Willou'jhhv 
Hall.     With  a  sinjrle  e.\cef)tion   lie  wa^*  the  onlv  officer  of  tho  '2d 
Battalion  of  Grenadiers  who  escaped  unhurt.    He  afterward  marcheil 
with  the  survivors  of  his  battalion  to  Parts,  snd  wa*  rewarded  for 
his  valor  in  the  field  with  promotion  to  a  colonelcv. 

Three  hooks  are  shown  proudiv  hv  ATnie.  Vanirinderachter  to  all 
visitor**.  One  is  a  hiankhook.  in  which  intnunerahle  visitors,  manv  of 
them  distinguished  personaues,  have  in8cril»e«l  their  names.  Another 
is  a  French  translation  of  "  Childe  Harold." 

Waves,  "^fonntnin  ]n£f]i i<  an  cititlu'l  whU-h  iiovoli-ts 
aiul  trnvt'llors  arc  foiul  of  a|>{>lviiifT  to  wave.s  in  a  storin.  This 
h  |K)di('  liriMi.^o,  ]>n).sait*  iirnnrniHO.  or  moro  lyino['.  In  .\pril, 
iniL  nt  Xpw  York.  Iho  intoniinir  North  rfOrman  TJ(»V(1  liner 
Jh-fni(h'tihnr<i  rcjiorto'l  that,  nhoiil  1000  mih'S  ea.«t  of  ShikIv 
TI(«)k,  a  innostcr  wa\o  lia'l  l»r<»k<'fi  ovlt  ]\vy  1)(>WJ:.  Tt  had  stovo 
in  hvT  ci-ow's  nt'>t,  .'iO  f<.ct  al»o\-o  the  wal<'r-liii<\  an<1  inflicttnl 
other  ilania^^t?.    Tlu'  ollifers  estimated  the  liei^^ht  of  the  wave  at 
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I*.")  foot.  'I'ho  matter  wjis  alliiil«Ml  tn  in  llio  Srirnd/ir  Aineruan 
ill  August,  l!ni.  JUit,  Jis  the  j)a])rr  itself  pointed  out,  this 
height,  tliou^^h  exeeptioiuil,  was  not  unpriMedented.  Waves  80 
or  100  feet  high  have  heen  reported  hy  <  aj)tains  of  transathmtie 
liners.  It  must,  however,  he  b«»rne  in  mind  that  the  break inij 
of  a  wave  against  an  obstacle  throws  tlu-  water  to  a  far  greater 
height  than  the  unbroken  wave  could  attain. 

Stevenson  records  an  instance  when  water  was  thrown  to  a 
height  of  lOf)  feet  at  the  Hell  lUnk  Ligiit.  At  the  Alderney 
breakwater  the  sea  has  sometimes  been  thrown  upward  200  feet. 
At  Peterhead,  where  the  "fetch"  is  300  miles,  waves  30  feet 
liigh  and  from  ."ioo  to  (ioo  feet  long"  have  struck  the  breakwater 
witli  such  force  as  to  be  thrown  upward  T.'o  feet. 

Vau^rhn  Cornish,  the  leading  authority  on  oceanography, 
says  that  in  a  severe  storm  at  sea  the  avera;ze  height  of  the 
waves  is  '^0  feel,  with  a  maximum  of  30  feet.  In  a  storm  of  ex- 
ceptional violence  the  average  height  may  reach  30  feet  and  the 
maximum  45  feet.  The  latter  ligure  may  be  accepted  ms  the 
limit.  Mr.  Cornish  finds  that  in  the  open  sea  the  height  of 
the  wave  measured  in  feet  is  ecpud  to  one-half  the  velocity  of 
the  wind  mensured  in  miles  per  hour. 

The  greatest  length  of  sea  waves  is  found  in  high  southern 
latitudes.  This  has  been  explained  l»y  the  fact  that  south  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cape  Horn  there  is  neither  windward 
nor  leeward  shore,  and  the  prevailing  wind  in  all  longitudes  is 
westerly.  Thus,  when  a  west  wind  springs  up  it  linds  a  long 
westerly  swell,  the  elTect  of  a  j>revious  wind,  still  running. 
The  new-horn  wind  increases  the  steepness  of  this  swell  and  so 
forms  majestic  storm  waves,  which  sometimes  attain  a  length 
of  1200  feet  from  crest  to  crest. 

The  force  of  a  great  wave  breaking  against  a  sea-wall  or  otlier 
construction  is  so  tremendous  as  to  tax  its  strength  to  the  full. 
According  to  Stevenson,  who  invented  the  lirst  marine  dyna- 
mometer for  measuring  the  force  of  the  impact,  the  maximum  in 
the  case  of  an  Atlantic  wave  is  three  tons  per  square  foot. 
French  engineers,  however,  rei)ort  that  tlie  force  of  the  waves  on 
the  break- water  at  Cherbourg  has  sometimes  attained  3^4  tons 
per  square  foot. 

Some  statistics  as  to  damage  done  by  sea  waves  are  given  by 
Wheeler  in  his  "  Practical  Manual  of  Tides  and  Waves." 

At  Bell  Kock  light-house  blocks  of  concrete  weighing  40 
tons  have  been  displaced  at  levels  of  17  to  36  feet  below  low- 
water. 

At  Wick  two  stones  weighing  eight  and  ten  tons  each  were 
thrown  over  the  parapet  of  the  breakwater,  the  top  of  which  was 
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21  feet  above  high-water;  while  blocks  of  concrete  weighing 
respectively  1350  and  2500  tons  were  displaced,  though  there  is 
some  doubt  whether  the  latter  moyement  was  due  entirely  to 
wave  action. 

At  the  Blahop  Bock  light-house,  which  is  exposed  to  the 
full  force  of  the  Atlantic  waves,  an  iron  column  weighing  over 
three  tons  was  thrown  up  20  feet  and  landed  on  top  of  a  rock. 

At  the  harbor  works  of  Bilboa  in  1894  a  solid  block  of  the 
breakwater  weighing  1700  tons  was  overturned  from  its  place 
and  dropped  into  the  water. 

At  Ymuiden  breakwater  a  block  of  concrete  weighing  20 
tons,  placed  outside  the  harbor  walls,  was  lifted  by  a  wave  to 
a  height  of  12  feet  vertically  and  landed  on  top  of  the  pier, 
which  was  5  feet  above  high-water. 

**  The  above  cases,''  says  the  Scieniifie  American,  ^  illustrate 
the  sheer  force  of  the  individual  wave  as  an  engine  of  destruction, 
but  the  imagination  of  mankind  is  more  impressed  by  the  wide- 
spread effects  wrought  by  the  great  storm  waves  that  sometimes 
inundate  low-lying  coasts.  These  waves  are  often  miscalled 
'tidal  waves,'  the  only  justification  of  the  latter  name  being 
the  fact  that  their  effects  are  most  pronounced  when  the  waves 
propagated  outward  from  a  storm  area  happen  to  coincide  with 
the  occurrence  of  flood  tide  on  the  coast  affected." 

Not  yet  is  the  origin  of  storm  waves  fully  imderstood.  Such 
waves  attend  every  severe  cyclonic  storm  at  sea.  Travelling 
mudi  faster  than  the  storm  (meaning  by  this  the  storm  as  a 
whole,  not  the  wind  revolving  around  the  storm  centre),  they 
often  break  on  a  coast  where  the  weather  is  otherwise  serene. 
Thus,  they  serve  as  a  valuable  prognostic  of  the  approaching 
storm.  At  the  centre  of  the  storm,  it  should  be  explained,  the 
barometric  pressure  is  much  lower  (two  inches  or  more)  than 
at  the  periphery,  and  this  difference  of  pressure  disturbs  the 
equilibrium  of  itie  water,  causing  it  to  become  heaped  up  at  the 
storm  centre. 

Newspapers  and  the  public  frequently  call  the  storm  waves 
tidal  waves.  This  is  a  misnomer  as  misleading  as  their  equally 
frequent  confusion  of  cyclone  and  tornado. 

Storm  waves  are  most  severe  when  the  wave  moves  toward  a 

low-lying  coastal  rcirion,  having  a  converging  shore  line;  this 
convergciue  producing  the  same  effect  as  seen  in  a  tidal  "bore." 

The  most  disastrous  storm  waves  have  occurred  along  the 
coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  on  the  extensive  flats  lying  about 
the  mouths  of  the  Hugli,  the  Mcgna,  and  other  Asiatic  rivers. 
The  storm  w^ave  of  October  7,  1737,  is  said  to  have  risen  40  feet 
in  the  Hugli,  sweeping  away  300,000  souls.   In  May,  1787,  at 
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Coringa,  near  the  inouth  of  the  (Judavcry,  fiiu  h  a  wave  is  said  to 
have  taken  toll  of  'vM),()()0  livoji.  The  Calcutta  cvelone  of  Oc- 
tober 5,  18G4,  caused  the  inundation  of  tlie  flats  on  l)oth  sides 
of  the  Hugli  cstuarv,  with  a  loss  of  ahout  48,()0()  human  lives 
and  the  destruction  of  1()(),0()()  head  of  cattle.  The  greatest  dis- 
aster of  recent  times  in  this  much-aniicted  region  was  the 
Backorgunge  hurricane  of  the  night  of  Octoher  .'U-Xovcml)er  1, 
18T(),  which  cost  the  lives  of  over  100, (K)()  persons.  In  this  stonn 
the  water  rose  from  'M)  to  10  feet  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 

The  islands  of  the  I'acilic  are  also  suhject  to  visitations  of 
this  character  on  a  huge  scale  in  connection  with  tropical  hurri- 
canes. The  latest  of  these  was  the  storm  of  March,  IDIO,  which 
was  esj)eciallv  rcmnrkahle  for  the  vast  area  tiiat  it  covered,  its 
track  extending  some  •J.'idO  miles,  from  Fiji  to  New  Caledonia, 
Norfolk  Island,  and  the  North  Is'and  of  New  Zealand.  Statis- 
tics of  the  \o66  of  life  and  property  in  this  storm  are  not  yet 
available. 

Our  own  seal)oard  has  re])ealedly  sulTi-red  from  the  clfects  of 
storm  waves.  In  the  (Jalveston  hurricane  of  September,  1900, 
a  series  of  waves  invaded  the  city;  OOOO  lives  were  lost  and  the 
destruction  of  prop^-rty  anuMiuted  to  $30,000,000.  The  damage 
was  due  to  wind  as  well  as  w.iter,  hut  (h icily  to  the  latter. 

There  is  a  curious  superstition  that  every  tenth  wave  is 
larger  than  its  l)n'thren.  Thus,  He  (,)uinccy,  in  his  "  Kssay  on 
Pagan  Oracles/'  says  *"  the  ju'eniature  etVort  of  Constantine  ought 
to  he  regarded  as  a  mere  /luvtus  drciDnnnus  in  the  continued 
advance  of  the  new  religion.''  On  the  beach  at  I'ortobello  near 
Edinburgh,  De  (^uincey  and  John  Wilson  jointly  and  zea^>usly 
songht  to  Ncrify  this  tradition  concerning  the  fhnlus  ticcii  mn  n  us. 
or  tenth  wave.  Rut  the  issue  of  this  was  emptines>  a!)d  aerial 
luockerv."  confesses  the  Opium  Eater.  Thomas  Browne,  in  his 
"Vulgar  I^rrnrs,"  (Unounces  the  superstition  as  evidently  false: 
Nor  can  it  be  made  out  by  observation  either  upon  the  shore 
or  the  ocean,  as  we  have  with  diligenci*  explored  both."  Evi- 
dently Browne  had  antcipatcd  De  (^uiiuey's  exjierinu'iits. 

Soim  times  the  ninth  wave  instead  ol  the  tenth  is  fabled  to  be 
the  largest : 

Wave  after  wave,  eacii  iniglitier  than  the  la»t, 
Till,  last,  a  ninth  one  gathering  half  the  deep. 

Weathercocks  or  Vanes.  There  is  mention  in  Vitrnvius 
of  a  tower  built  at  Athens  by  .Vndronicus,  of  octagonal  form, 
each  side  of  which  was  faced  with  a  personification  of  the  wind 
toward  whose  quarter  the  symbolical  figure  looked.  Its  spire 
WHS  surmounted  bv  a  copper  Triton,  so  constructed  as  to  point 
with  a  rod  to  the  figure  that  represented  the  wind  which  turned 
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the  Triton.  In  a  document  of  earlier  date  than  1137,  a  descrip- 
tion is  given  of  a  Syrian  tower  sumiouiited  by  a  copper  equestrian 
statue  which  turned  with  every  wind.  The  custom  of  making 
the  vane  in  the  form  of  a  cock  is  of  mediaeval  origin.  About 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  we  learn  from  anc.ent  docu- 
ments, the  figure  of  a  cock  was  set  up  on  every  church  steeple 
as  the  cnihlem  of  St.  Peter,  because,  as  suggestive  of  the  cock 
which  crowed  before  this  saint  (and,  no  doubt,  with  reference 
to  its  morning  alertness),  the  cock  came  to  be  the  symbol  of  cleri- 
cal vigilance.  In  the  middle  ages  the  clergy  called  themselves  the 
Cocks  of  the  Almighty,"  whose  duty  it  was,  like  the  cock  that 
crowed  before  Peter,  to  call  the  people  to  repentance,  or,  in  any 
event,  to  the  church. 

The  following  inscription  is  fouml  on  a  weathercock  at 
Brixen :  "  Dominus  Rampertus  Episc,  gallum  hunc  fieri  pra?cipit, 
an.  820"  (The  Lord  Bishop  Rampertus  ordered  this  cock  to  be 
made,  in  the  year  820).    An  old  Latin  poem  preserved  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Oehringen  illustrates  the  mystical  meaning  given 
to  the  weathercock  in  mediii^val  times.     Its  substance  is, 
that,  as  the  cock  keeps  watch  from  the  high  tower,  hears 
the  angels'  songs,  is  crowned  on  his  head  like  a  king,  and 
spurred  on  his  feet  like  a  soldier,  protects  and  provides  for 
his  flock,  etc.,  so  the  priest  should  keep  watch  for  his  fl(X»k, 
be  ever  exalted  and  nearer  to  heavenly  things  than  laymen, 
should  have  supreme  authority   and   strength,   and  should 
protect  his  congregation  by  giving  to  them  the  "  flowers  of  the 
Scriptures''  and  all  spiritual  comfort.    Durandus  has  a  Latin 
poem  which  may  thus  be  Englished :  "  Do  you  wish  to  know  the 
supreme  reason  wherefore  the  cock,  shining  in  brass,  cuts  the 
north  wind  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  church,  looking  out  for  every 
thief  and  wanderer?    He  sings  the  song  of  repentance  to  all,  for, 
as  a  cock  at  first  summoned  Peter  to  penitence,  when,  betrayed 
by  sleep,  he  had  denied  his  master,  so,  thou,  a  more  worthy  cock, 
sumniuiiest  the  sinner  to  the  cross  on  high."    In  "  The  Sphinx 
and  Oedipus;  or,  A  Helpe  to  Discourse  "  (1G33),  occurs  the 
following  in  the  form  of  (luestion  and  answer:  "  Ques. — Where- 
fore on  the  top  of  ehuri  h-stee])k's  is  the  eoc  ke  set  upon  the  erosse 
of  a  long  continuance?    Ans. — Tliat  whilst  aloft  we  beiioUl  the 
crosse,  and  the  eoekc  standing  thereon,  we  may  renu'uiher  our 
sinnes,  and,  witli  Pet<T,  seeke  and  ol)tain  mercy;  as  thou<:li, 
^\  itliout  tins  dunihe  eocke,  which  niaiiy  will  not  hearken  to  until 
he  crow,  tlie  Scri|)tures  were  not  sunicicnt  ahiniin.'^ 

From  the  foregoini:  it  will  he  socn  that  certain  Kuiilish 
authorities  are  in  error  in  llieir  assert ioji  that  the  choice  of  a 
cock  for  a  vane  originattd  in  the  14th  century,  during  the 
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vci^n  of  Edwanl  III,  the  ohjoct  being  to  ridicule  the  Freiuli 
people,  with  whom  thcv  were  then  at  war,  and  that  the  custom 
of  eock-llirowinir  took  its  r>e  at  th(»  same  time.  Dr.  Jolmson 
Siiys :  *'  The  iiu  nnstancv  of  tht-  French  was;  alwa}s  the  subjec  t  of 
satire,  and  1  have  read  th;it  the  inch'x  of  the  wind  upon  our 
steeples  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  eoek  in  order  to  throw  ridi- 
cule on  them  for  their  fre<pient  cluinges.*'  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  in  Latin  the  name  for  a  Frencliman  and  a  cock  is  the  same 
(Gallus),  and  tlie  inference  is  that  tlie  English  willingly  set  up 
the  bird  in  a  j)ositinn  where  he  l)ecame  the  type  of  iicklenesu. 
The  supposition  is,  however,  groundless. 

Another  solution  of  the  origin  of  the  weathercock  is  offered 
bv  the  Society  of  Anli(|uaries,  on  the  authority  of  (iramaye, 
■who  (''History  of  Bral)ant '")  says:  "^Thc  manner  of  adorning 
the  tops  of  steeples  with  a  cross  and  cock  is  derived  froni  the 
Goths,  who  used  tiiat  as  their  warlike  ensign."  and  this  is  cor- 
rol)orated  bv  l^eter  le  Xeve.  liesides,  we  know,  from  the  Kaveux 
t:i])estries,  that  in  the  last  Danish  invasion  of  i^^ngland,  under 
Swovn  in  1013,  the  northern  vessels  carried  vanes  of  some  sort 
on  their  masts.  But  all  this  does  not  touch  the  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  ecclesiastical  origin  of  the  weathercock. 

We  may  note,  in  line,  that,  apart  from  syndiolical  reasons, 
the  physical  conformation  of  the  cock,  with  its  large  tail,  admir- 
ably adapts  it  for  use  as  a  vane, 

Welsbach  Gas  Mantle,  dust  wlien  electricity  in  the  shape 
of  the  Edison  Incandescent  lUdb  was  threatoning  the  pre- 
eminence of  gas  as  an  illuminant,  all  i)eople  commercially  inter- 
ested in  the  latter  were  (  bee red  by  an  invention  which  quadrupled 
the  brilliancy  of  a  gas  llame.  The  inventor  was  Dr.  Auer  von 
Welsbach,  a  chemist  of  Vienna,  the  invention  was  his  well-known 
gas  mantle,  an  adaptation  of  the  Drummond  Light.  In 
1880  Dr.  von  Welsbacli  took  up  the  study  of  a  series  of  elements 
known  as  the  *^  rare  earths,'*  mainly  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
their  value  as  illuminants.  There  arc  eight  or  nine  of  these; 
didyminm^  neodymium,  praseodymium,  lanthanum,  cerium,  and 
thorium  are  the  best  known.  They  are  always  neighbors;  find 
one  and  you  may  be  sure  that  further  search  will  reveal  the 
others.  Not  only  are  they  found  together,  but  they  are  very 
mnch  alike — so  alike  that  it  is  not  possible  to  separate  them 
except  by  taking  advantage  of  very  slight  differences  in  their 
solubilities  in  water.  Von  Welsbach  had  separated  them,  dis- 
solved them  in  nitric  acid,  and  was  examining  their  autographs 
written  by  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope.  Out  of  nowhere  nn  idea 
dropped  into  his  head  to  dip  a  thread  of  cotton  into  his  solution, 
hang  this  thread  in  the  Bunsen  flame^  and  examine  that.  When 
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he  dipped  it  into  the  cerium  solution  and  hung  that  in  the  flame, 
it  shone  out  with  a  brilliant  white  light.  He  found,  too,  that 
if  he  purified  the  solution  the  brilliance  lessened.  A  long 
search  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  impurity,  thorium  rust, 
and  its  proper  proportion  of  one  part  in  a  hundred.  Why  these 
proportions  are  best  nobody  knows,  any  more  than  why  one  per 
cent,  of  carbon  added  to  iron  gives  us  a  steel  which  for  many 
purposes  is  incomparably  better  than  iron. 

Another  long  series  of  experiments  revealed  the  proper  ?ul>- 
stitute  for  the  cotton  thread,  which  at  that  heat  jrradually  ate 
away  the  two  metal  rusts.  'Vhc  whole  of  the  vcgetaljlc  world  wa- 
looked  through  to  find  a  suitable  fibre.  Finally  raiiiie-grass  wa.-^ 
found,  the  fibre  of  which  when  burnt  loaves  behind  a  skeleton 
of  silica,  whieli  at  the  temperature  of  the  gas  burned  is  abso- 
lutely innocuous.  The  Welsbach  mantle  is  the  child  of  two  re- 
searclies  in  the  science  of . chemistry  and  botany,  and  the  grand- 
child of  an  accident. 

Whist,  Strange  Hands  at.  You  are  an  old  card-player,  we 
will  assume,  fond  of  whist,  ur,  perhaps,  of  bridge.  l>ut  have  you 
ever  seen  a  round  in  which  any  one  player  held  thirteen  trunij»s? 
The  thing  is  possible,  but  wildly  imjirobable.  Mr.  liichanl  A. 
Proctor,  who  went  deeply  into  the  mathematics  of  cards,  gives 
the  odds  against  such  a  haj)pening  as  a  hundred  an<l  sixty 
thousand  millions  to  one.  Still,  being  possible,  the  thing  has 
happened  and  will  happen  again.  .1//  the  Year  Bound,  for  Oc- 
to])er  7,  1876,  quotes  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  at  Dundee," 
written  three  years  previously,  which  said:  'M)ne  of  the  most 
extraordinary  incidents  in  connection  with  whist  I  dare  sav  you 
ever  heard  of  occurred  here  this  week.  Four  gentlemon  of  the 
highest  respe(tal)ility,  with  whom  I  am  well  ae<|uainted,  were 
playing  at  whist  last  Wednesday  evening.  They  had  luM'n  playinsr 
about  a  couple  of  hours,  when  one  of  them,  after  having  dealt, 
found  his  hand  to  consist  of  the  whole  thirteen  trumps.  Two 
packs  of  cards  were  used  alternately  all  the  time,  and  this 
occurred  with  one  of  them,  after  being  bhutlled  and  cut  in  the 
usual  wav." 

The  same  number  of  .1//  the  }'iar  Round  recalls  another  in- 
stance, supplemented  by  other  eurious  vagaries  in  a  single  deal 
at  whist.  This  time  the  evi-nt  liaj)pened  in  18G3  in  the  military 
cantonment  of  Jul)ulpore,  in  the  East  Indies.  The  player?  wi^rt' 
four  British  ollieers  of  the  Nint'iy-lirst  Foot,  who  wrote  out  and 
signed  a  narrative  that  was  published  in  a  London  dady.  The 
cards  used  on  this  occasion  had  luvn  j)layed  with  befon\  an<] 
were  shuffled  and  cut  in  the  usual  wav.  When  all  the  fiftv-two 
cards  had  been  dealt  out  and  ilie  hands  were  looked  at,  the  corn- 
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binations  wero  such  as  iniiiht  well  astoiiisli  the  players.  The 
dealer  was  found  to  have  all  thf  thirteen  trumps  (spades)  :  his 
partner  had  eleven  eluhs;  Ins  anta.ixonist  on  the  left  hand  had 
twelve  hearts;  and  he  on  the  ri^j^ht  hand  twelve  diamonds! 

That  the  dialer's  hand  should  eontain  thirteen  trumps  is 
extraordinary  enoufrh,  hut  tlu'  luarvid  is  inereased  hy  the  faet 
that  eaeh  of  ihe  other  three  hands  was  made  up  so  very  nearly 
of  one  suit  only.  There  was  a  fair  probability,  for  example,  that 
the  dealer's  partner  (all  the  spades  heini;  held  by  the  deader  him- 
self) would  have  nearly  equal  numbers  of  elubs,  hearts,  and 
dianioiids.  four  or  five  of  eaeh;  but  that  he  should  have  so  manv 
as  eleven  of  one  suit  was  certainly  not  to  be  expected.  And 
so  of  the  other  two  hand-:  tin  re  was  a  combination  of  impro])a- 
bilitie?  so  extraordinary,  as  to  make  the  odds  enormous  against 
such  a  phenomenon  occurring^  again  in  actual  play. 

In  both  cases  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  individual  who 
hehl  thirteen  trumps  took  all  the  tricks.  Yet  the  presumption 
was  not  verified  in  another  less  authentieated  story.  We  are 
told  that  Snodkins  once  com|)lained  at  his  club  that  he  had  held 
all  tJie  thirteen  trumps,  an<l  taken  oidy  one  trick. 

**  IIow  was  that?"  was  the  incmlulous  (piery  of  a  friend. 

"Well,  you  see,  the  very  first  lead  I  trumped  my  partner's 
ace,  and  he  jumped  up  and  fired  me  out  of  the  window.'* 

To  nturn  to  authentic  history.  One  well-attested  case  relates 
not  to  thirteen  cards  of  the  same  suit  beiuiZ  held  at  one  tinie,  but 
to  one  suit  <  oniing  u})  trum{)s  thirteen  times  in  succession.  This 
occurred  with  spades  trumps.  It  was  noticed  because  one  of  the 
player^  had  an  idea  that  he  was  always  uiducky  when  spades 
were  trumps.  Therefore  he  was  all  the  mort^  im])ressed  by  the 
strange  repetition  of  that  ))artieular  trump  suit.  Mr.  Proctor, 
who  quotes  the  ease,  com})Utes  the  odds  against  such  a  repetition 
as  more  than  thirty  miMi       to  one. 

This  is  pretty  well;  but  it  is  nothing  to  the  row  of  figures 
tliat  would  be  necessary-  to  give  the  odds  against  two  whist- 
players,  the  dealer  and  his  partner,  holding  all  the  twenty-six- 
red  cards,  and  their  antagonists  all  the  twenty-six  black.  Such 
a  deal,  as  we  have  seen,  nearly  occurred  in  practice.  Proctor 
set  himself  to  ascertain  the  odds  against  such  an  extremely  im- 
probable combination  ever  actually  occurring.  It  was  stupen- 
dous— a  figure  eight  followed  by  fourteen  zeros  or  ciphers;  in 
familiar  language,  eight  hundred  millions  of  millions  to  one 
against  the  event ! 

Mr.  Babbage  (was  it  he  or  some  other  expert  mathematician?) 
once  set  himself  the  nice  little  sum  of  calculating  the  number 
of  different  ways  in  wiii.-li  the  fifty-two  cards  of  a  pack  can  be 
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distributed  among  four  lilavcrs,  thirteen  to  each,  taking  everr 
possible  combination  and  permutation.  It  would  be  no  use  to 
•  present  the  answer  here  in  a  long  row  of  figures,  for  no  on** 
can  realize  to  himself  what  such  a  numerical  array  really  con- 
veys ;  nor  would  it  be  much  better  to  play  with  the  words  billions 
and  trillions,  seeing  that  to  most  of  us  these  are  words  and 
nothing  more;  but  the  following  illustration  is  more  likely  to 
bo  appreciated  by  the  unlearned  many :  *^  If  the  entire  population 
of  the  earth,  taken  at  one  thousand  millions  of  persons,  were  to 
deal  the  cards  incessantly,  day  and  night,  for  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  years,  at  the  rate  of  a  deal  by  each  person  a  minute,  they 
'would  not  have  exliausted  the  one  hundred  thousandth  part  oif 
the  number  of  essentially  different  ways  in  which  the  cuds  can 
be  so  distributed/' 

A  favorite  among  examples  of  curious  whist  hands  is  that 
known  as  the  Cumberland  hand,  because  it  is  said  to  have  been 
held  by  one  of  the  Dukes  of.  Cumberland.  It  consisted  of  ace« 
king,  queen,  and  knave  in  one  plain  suit;  ace^  king,  queen,  in 
another;  acc,  king,  in  the  third;  while  in  trumps  he  held  king, 
knave,  nine,  and  seven.  Yet  with  this  magnificent  hand  and  the 
lead  (leading  also  correctly)  he  did  not  make  a  single  trick. 
This  seems  incredible,  but  when  the  hands  are  supplied  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  will  be  readily  seen.  The  four  trumps  lying 
just  over  those  held  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland — ^viz.,  the  ace. 
queen,  ten,  and  eight — ^were  on  his  left,  with  nine  diamonds, 
while  on  his  right  were  five  small  trumps.  He  led  a  trump,  which 
was  taken  on  his  left,  and  a  diamond  led—trumped  on  his  ri«;}it. 
Another  trump  was  led  through  him,  which  was  similarl^r  taken, 
and  another  diamond  led,  which  was  also  trumped  on  his  right. 
Another  triimp,  led  through  the  duke,  causea  his  last  trump 
but  one  to  fall.  The  last  was  then  extracted  by  the  player  on 
his  left.  The  duke  had  now  no  diamonds,  that  being  the  suit  of 
which  he  had  held  only  the  ace  and  king.  Then  the  diamonds 
on  his  left  were  as  good  as  trumps,  and  made  all  the  remaining 
tricks. 

Still  more  famous  is  the  Yarborough  hand.  A  certain  Earl 
of  Yarborough,  so  the  story  runs,  once  held  a  hand  containing: 
no  card  above  a  nine,  and  had  reason  to  remember  it  by  reason  of 
some  heavy  betting  that  wa.s  going  on.  Ever  after  that,  he  kept 
himself  ready  to  bet  1000  guineas  to  1  against  such  a  hand  bein:: 
held  against  him.  The  bet  was  a  tolerably  safe  one.  The  real 
odds  are  rather  larger  than  those  laid  by  the  earl,  yet  the  hand 
has  been  held  sufiiciently  often  to  obtain  for  it  a  distinctive  name. 

White  Hart  This  is  the  commonest  of  all  tavern  sijrn^ 
in  England,  and  a  White  Hart  Inn  may  be  found  in  almost  every 
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market-town  near  the  market-place^  often  in  a  street  of  the 
same  name,  to  remind  ns  of  it9  importance  in  by-gone  days. 
Tradition  seeks  to  explain  these  inns  as  royal  posting-houses,  it 
being  supposed  that  stations  to  supply  fresh  horses  for  the  royal 

journeys  were  first  established  during  the  last  years  of  Edward 
III.  As  a  rule,  they  do  date  from  the  iK'.irinning  of  the  reign 
of  Hit-hard  Tl,  his  grandson  and  successor,  wiio  took  for  his  badge 
a  white  staic  ^^  '^h  a  collar  of  gold  around  his  nock,  and  thereby 
helped  to  raise  the  sj)irits  of  his  people  from  the  despair  into* 
wliich  they  hnd  sunk  diirinL^  the  long  dotaire  of  Kdward  ITT. 
From  time  imnicniorial  tln^  white  hart  had  boon  a  symbol  of 
good  fortune.  According  to  the  mcdiu'vnl  romancers,  it  was 
never  to  be  taken  alive  save  by  one  wh  >  liad  con(|uered  the  whole 
world.  It<  earliest  appearance  i<  in  .\ri«^totle.  who  tells  how 
r)iome<h'S  consecrated  a  white  sin'j;  to  Diana:  and  how  it  lived 
for  a  thousand  years  hefore  it  was  killed  l>y  A'jathocles,  T\ing  of 
Sieily.  Pliny  gives  Alexander  the  Orcat,  and  later  writers 
•Tulins  r\esar  and  rharlrniairne,  as  the  potentates  who  captured 
the  vonni;  white  stai,'  and  released  it  after  decorating  it  with  the 
golden  band.  A  tavern  on  the  l)ore]jest<T  T\oad.  near  Stowing- 
tou,  used  to  bear  the  sign  of  the  White  Hart  with  these  lines: 

When  Julius  Ccpsar  landed  here 

1  was  tlien  a  little  door; 
Wlion  Julius  Cii'sar  reijrnorl  King, 
Round  my  neck  he  put  this  ring, 
Whoever  ahall  me  overtake 
Spare  my  life  for  Csesar's  sake! 

White  Island,  or  Whakari,  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  30  miles 
northeast  of  New  Zealand,  possesses  many  marvellous  attributes. 
It  is  an  enormons  mass  of  rock  nearly  three  miles  in  circumfer- 
enro,  rising  i^TO  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  perpetually  enveloped 
in  dark  clouds  which  are  visible  for  nearly  100  miles. 

The  island  consists  almo^^t  entirely  of  green  and  yellow 
sulphur.  Tn  the  interior  is  a  lake  fully  50  acres  in  extent,  the 
water  of  whi.  h  has  a  temperature  of  112  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
On  one  side  of  this  lake  are  eraters  from  which  steam  escapes 
with  great  force  and  noise.  This  steam  and  the  vapor  from  the 
lake  form  the  dark  clouds  that  envelop  the  island. 

Womanlcss  Islands.  Women  have  been  forbidden  on  sev- 
eral islands  ruled  by  the  Catholic  clerg\'.  One  of  the  most 
famous  of  these  is  lona,  or  Icolmkill,  called  also  I  or  Hy,  a  small 
island  of  the  inner  Hebrides  (lat.  SG*  22  N.,  Ion,  6*  25  W.), 
nine  miles  southwest  of  StafTa,  and  separated  from  the  island 
of  Mull  by  a  channel  one  and  a  quarter  miles  wide,  called  the 
sound  of  i  or  of  Icolmkill ;  it  is  in  Argyleshire,  and  has  a  popu- 
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lation  of  about  three  hnndied,  whose  only  occupations  are  fishing 
and  raising  black  cattle  on  the  bleak  moors.  From  earliest  times 
the  island  has  been  accounted  holy,  and  is  still  known  to  the 
Highlanders  as  Eilean  nah  Druineach,^the  Sacred  Isle  of  the 
Braids,  for  whose  rites  it  was  the  chief  scat.  In  563  Conal 
Christian^  King  of  the  Northern  Scots,  granted  it  to  St.  Co- 
Inmba.  Brude,  King  of  the  Picts,  confirmed  the  gift  on  being 
converted.  Columba  built  a  chapel  and  hospice  of  wicker  and 
mud  thatched  with  heather  among  the  three  hundred  and  sixty 
gray  Druidical  monoliths,  on  which  rude  crosses  were  sculptured 
by  the  early  converts,  lie  also  established  a  colle^rc  and  sent  out 
monks  to  the  neighboring  islands  to  build  thereon  little  cliapels 
from  which  to  preach  the  new  faith  to  the  ]><i,i:;in  Piets.  On  the 
Angel's  Hill — Croc-au-Ai/Kjcl — in  lona,  Columba  communed 
with  angels;  on  the  Tor  Ab — Abbot's  Hill — he  sat  to  watch  for 
pilgrims  or  pirates;  in  the  Porl-na-CJiurrairh .  or  Harltor  of  the 
Boat,  he  buried  the  boat  in  which  he  had  come  from  Ireland,  that 
he  might  never  be  tem])ted  to  return.  The  island  is  full  of  such 
plates  of  interest  and  relies  of  the  saint;  the  Lia  Fail  is  said 
to  have  l>een  brought  here  from  Erin,  and  to  have  formed  a 
pillow  for  Colund)a  the  day  of  his  death,  in  597,  ere  proceeding 
on  its  travels  to  Westminster  Abbey. 

Columba's  aversion  to  everything  feminine  was  sueh  that  lie 
forbade  even  the  keeping  of  cows  on  the  island,  for,  he  said, 
"where  there  is  a  cow  there  must  be  a  female,  and  where  there 
is  a  female  there  must  be  mischief.''    Any  married  tradesman 
of  lona  must  keep  his  wife  on  the  neighboring  '"  Women's  Isle/' 
and  when  the  Lords  of  the  Isles  and  other  great  men  were 
brought  to  lona  for  burial,  their  wives  were  buried  on  tlie  Isle 
of  Finlagan.    Near  Columba's  lir-t  chapel,  deilieated  to  his  com- 
])anion  St.  Oran,  was  the  l^eiliir  Orain,  or  consecrated  graveyard, 
where  forty-ei<:ht  Scottisli  kinirs,  ei«;ht  Danish  and  Xorwci^ian 
sea-kings,  four  Irish  kinirs,  and  one  Bishop  of  (Canterbury  were 
buried.    After  C'olunilia'.-  death,  the  islaml  was  invade»l  by  the 
heathen,  and  the  nuuiks  were  forced  to  2:0,  taking  with  them  the 
saint's  l)ody,  which  was  re-interred  in  the  Cathedral  of  Dunkeld 
or  in  Kells,  Ireland.    Next  century  a  company  of  nuns  eaiue 
from  a  neiijhboring  island,  and  established  an  Augustine  priory. 
Later  Queen  ^^largaret  of  Scotland  built  a  stone  chapel  on  the 
site  of  that  of  St.  Oran.    In  iriTiO  the  reli.irious  establishments 
were  abolished  by  the  Scotch  l*arliament,  and  the  island  })asse<l 
into  the  hands  of  the  McLeans;  it  now  belon«xs  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyle.    An  ancient  prophecv  declares  that  seven  years  before 
the  end  of  the  world,  a  second  deluore  will  ^uhmerfre  all  the  earth 
«ith  the  exception  of  lona,  which  will  swim  above  the  flood^ 
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hence  its  merits  as  a  royal  ceuietery.  Macbeth  is  said  to  have 
been  buried  there.  On  June  13^  1888,  a  pilgrimage  to  lona  was 
organized  to  commemorate  the  fact  of  St.  Columba's  canonical 
appointment  as  patron  saint  of  the  diocese  of  Argyle  and  the 
Isles,  and  amoug  the  five  hundred  pilgrims  were  many  women. 
The  name  hcolm-EUl  signifies  the  Island  of  Columba's  Cell. 

Another  account  says  it  was  to  the  above-mentioned  St. 
Oran's  rigid  celibacy  that  the  rule  against  women  was  estab- 
lished, by  which  they  were  forbidden  to  worship  in  his  chaptU  or 
be  buried  in  his  churchyard.  Walter  Scott  refers  to  this  iu  his 
ballad  of  "  Glenfinlas,  or  Lord  Ronalds  Coronach:" 

Or  if  «he  choose  a  melting  tale.  .  . 
Will  good  St.  Oran'B  rule  prevail; 

A  similar  prohibition  existed  in  Lindisfame,  the  ''Holy 
Isle/'  off  tlie  coast  of  Northumberland,  a  few  miles  south  of  Ber- 
wick; it  is  surrounded  by  water  at  high  tide,  but  at  low  tide 
the  sands  between  it  and  the  coast  manv  be  easily  crossed  on  foot. 
Its  ruined  abbey  is  said  to  be  Ibe  oldest  tluirch  in  I']rigland;  it 
was  established  bv  St.  Aidan,  who  founded  the  church  in  North- 
umbria  in  Glio  at  the  request  of  Kin<^  Oswald,  and  who  made 
Lindisfarne  the  epis(()|)al  seat  of  the  see  of  Durham.  Tt  is 
famous  as  the  scene  of  St.  Cuthbert's  labors.  He  was  a  sliepherd 
who  was  induced  bv  a  vision  to  enter  the  priesthood.  After 
jireaching  the  gospel  to  the  still  half-savage  people  on  the  main- 
land, he  lived  eight  years  as  a  hermit  on  the  barren  islet  of 
Fame,  which  he  cultivated,  livinjx  in  a  cabin  with  a  wide  trench 
around  it  to  separate  him  from  visitors.  He  was  made  Bishop 
of  Hexham,  and  afterward  of  Lindisfarne,  remaining  at  the  latter 
place  two  years:  feeling  his  liealth  fail,  he  retired  to  Fame 
once  more,  where  he  died  in  (JHT.  He  was  buried  in  Lindisfarne, 
whose  soil  was  thought  so  .sacred  that  the  bodies  of  many  Border 
chiefs  were  carried  there  for  burial.  When  the  island  was  rav- 
aged by  the  Danes,  the  monks  tied,  taking  with  them  the  body 
of  St.  C'uthbert,  which,  after  long  wnmlerings,  was  at  last  ])lace(l 
in  a  shrine  of  Durham  Cathedral,  where  it  worked  miracles,  and 
over  it  was  hung  a  cloth  Uf^ed  bv  him  in  celebrating  mass,  which, 
if  ("arried  as  a  banner,  always  insured  victory.  But  the  shrine 
was  demolished  in  the  Reformation,  the  bodv  buried  under  the 
pavement,  and  the  banner  burned  by  Calvin's  sister. 

Scott  has  chosen  TJudisfarne  as  the  site  of  the  nunnery  in 
Marmion/'  but  he  himself  says  this  is  entirely  fictitious,  for 
St.  Cuthbert  detested  all  women,  on  account  of  "a  slipperv  trick 
played  on  him  by  an  Irish  j)rincess."  A  cross  of  blue  marble 
was  placed  in  the  |)avement  of  his  Durham  shrine,  beyond  which 
no  female  might  set  foot  without  being  subjected  to  heavy  pen- 
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ance.  The  cross  is  still  to  be  seeu,  but  its  prohibitive  authority 
has  gone.  The  saint,  however,  K-ems  to  have  been  hardly  coiitiitst- 
ent  in  his  ban  against  the  sex,  for  he  conversed  with  Elfleda, 
(lau^diter  of  King  Oswy,  through  his  cabin-window  at  Fame, 

he  at(<'i)le(l  a  gift  of  a  rare  winding-sheet  from  Virea,  Ahl>ess 
of  Tyneniuuth,  and  a  cotTin  from  a  holy  lady  named  Tiida.  and 
he  exchanged  visits  with  the  Abbess  of  Coldingham.  On  August 
11,  188T,  the  twelfth  centenary  uf  his  death  was  celebrated  by  a 
pilgrimage  to  Lindisl'arnc*  of  four  thousand  men  and  women. 
Therefore,  in  Lindisfarne  as  well  as  in  lona,  the  prohibitive  rule 
is  now  entirely  disregarded,  even  by  Catholics. 

The  Celtic  clergy  seem  to  have  cherished  an  especial  aversion 
to  women.  During  the  l)uilding  of  a  convent  near  the  holy  well 
of  St.  Augustine  in  Irelan<I,  bells  were  rung  by  invisible  hands 
and  angelic  music  acconijnuiied  the  workmen.  A  woman  tame 
to  draw  water  from  the  well,  and  immediately  the  nnisic  ceased 
and  the  work  could  not  proceed.  The  monks  were  forced  to 
choose  another  site,  around  which  they  drew  a  circle  and  forbade 
any  woman  to  step  inside;  the  bells  and  music  recommenced, 
and  the  building  was  soon  completed.  Thomas  Moore  wrote  a 
ballad  founded  on  one  of  the  manv  stories  related  of  St.  Kevin, 
wiiose  rock  bed  is  still  shown  in  Wicklow,  at  Gieudalough. 

By  that  lake  whose  gloomy  shore 
Skylark  never  warbles  o'er. 

J3t.  Kevin  hid  himsdf  from  his  fonner  sweetheart  Kathleen, 
who  followed  him  to  the  solitudes;  the  saint  hurled  her  from  the 
rock  into  the  waters  beneath,  and  ever  after 

Her  ghost  wm  seen  to  glide, 
Smiling  o'er  the  fatal  tide. 

St.  Kevin's  hermitage,  however,  was  on  the  shore,  not  on  an 
island. 

Other  instances  of  islands  forbidden  io  women  may  be  men- 
tioned. E.  K.  Bourne  in  an  account  of  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  writes, 
" 'I'he  law  allowed  no  women  or  ho<xs  on  the  island.  In  1^47 
John  l\evnols  went  to  li\e  on  Hon  Island,  carrvin.i:  with  him  his 
hi)'^^,  and  also  his  wife,  which  made  a  ;^reat  uproar  among  the 
inbabitants.  The  people  petitioned  the  Court  of  York  County 
that  they  mi<:ht  be  compelled  to  remove  them.  The  court  ordered 
the  ho<:s  off,  l)ut  allowed  his  wife  to  stay,  if  there  were  no  per- 
sonal ol)jection  to  her.'* 

'i'lie  island  of  Fernando  Xoronha  is  situated  in  the  South 
Atlantic  off  the  coast  of  Brazil  (3°  50'  S.  lat.,  32°  25'  W.  Ion?.). 
It  is  four  and  three-rpiarter  miles  Ion*?,  one  and  a  half  miles 
broad ;  its  volcanic  origin  is  traceable  in  a  high  rugged  pe^k  on 
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the  Tiorthorn  shore,  whose  hei^^ht  is  est i mated  at  one  thousand 
feet  and  which  in  the  distance  looks  like  a  cinirch-spirc.  The 
village  belongs  to  I'»razil,  and  is  used  as  a  penal  colony.  I'pon 
it  are  a  j)rison  where  the  convicts  are  confined  every  ni.ixht  after 
the  day's  liberty,  a  fort,  citadel,  hospital;  cha])el,  and  ;rovern()r's 
house.  Flour  and  other  ])rovisions  are  sent  from  Brazil,  hut  the 
sui»plics  are  at  times  deficient.  The  principal  employment  of 
the  inhabitants  is  fishing,  but  tliey  are  extremely  indoVnt  and 
suffer  the  rich  soil  to  fjo  untillcd.  Xo  women  are  allowed  to 
live  on  the  island,  no  one  is  permitted  to  own  a  boat,  and  all 
intercourse  with  ship])ing  is  strictly  re<rulated.  The  island  has 
been  held  successively  by  Portugal,  llollnnd,  France,  and  Brazil, 
and  lias  lieen  used  for  centuries  as  a  place  of  exile  and  iiuprison- 
luent  for  male  convicts. 

iMnreo  Polo  says,  in  his  ''Travels,''  that  "Distant  from 
Kesneacoran  about  five  hundred  miles  toward  the  south,  in  the 
ocean  are  two  islands  about  thirty  miles  from  each  other;  one 
being  inhabited  1)y  men  without  the  company  of  women ;  the  other 
by  women  without  the  company  of  men ;  they  are  called  respec- 
tively the  Island  of  Males  and  the  Island  of  Females.''  The 
exact  location  of  these  islands  is  doubtful ;  they  have  ])een 
thought  identical  with  the  islands  called  "Les  deux  Freres" 
and  Abd-al-Curia  near  Socotra,  but  these  are  too  small  to  be 
inhabited,  and  too  near  the  Red  Sea  to  correspond  with  those 
dcf«cribed  by  Marco  Polo.  More  probably  Uie  Island  of 
Females''  is  identical  with  Minicoy,  an  islet  five  miles  square, 
lying  in  the  Indian  Ocean  between  the  Laccadive  and  Maldive 
gronps  about  250  miles  west  of  the  southern  point  of  Hindostan. 

Here,  according;  to  Bind' wood's  Magazine,  the  women  are 
the  controllinir  power.  They  own  the  houses  and  assume  the 
headshin  of  the  family:  they  are  orp^anized  into  associations  for 
the  public  rrood  separately  from  the  men,  and  take  the  lead  in 
almost  everythin.cr  save  navi<jation. 

The  men  remain  on  the  island  for  only  three  or  four  months 
of  caeli  year.  This  corresjionds  fairly  well  with  ^larco  Polo's 
account.  As  to  the  Island  of  Males,  Blackn  ood  sugiiests,  that,  as 
the  men  of  ^linicov  were  absent  for  six  or  seven  months  on  trad- 
ing voyages  every  year,  the  hearsay  report  of  this  Ion;?  absence 
got  confused  into  the  account  of  their  occupying  a  separate  island 
during  the  period.  Between  other  particulars  of  Messcr  Piano's 
description — which  the  writer  examines  in  detail — and  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things,  he  finds  less  discrepancy,  and  considers  that 
on  the  whole  the  balance  of  probability  inclines  to  the  view  that 
Minicoy  is  the  long  unidentified    Island  of  Women." 
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An  interesting  instance  of  insular  prohibition  is  found  in 
one  of  MooTc's  Irish  melodies: 

St.  Senakus  and  the  JLady. 

BENANUS. 

*'OhI  hute  and  Umve  thb  sacred  isle. 
Unholy  bark,  ere  morning  smile; 
For  on  its  tleok,  though  dark  it  be, 
A  female  form  I  Bee, 
And  1  have  sworn  this  land  of  God 
Shall  ae'er  by  woman's  feet  be  trod." 

**0  Father!  send  not  hence  my  bark 
Through  wintry  winds  and  billows  dark. 
I  come  with  humble  heart  to  share 

Thy  morn  and  evening  prayer; 
Nor  mine  the  feet,  oh!  Imly  saint. 
The  brightness  of  thy  »od  to  taint." 

The  lady's  prayer  Senunus  spurned; 
The  windH  blew  fresh,  the  bark  returned. 
But  legends  hint  tiiat  had  the  maid 
Till  morning's  light  delayed, 
And  given  the  saint  one  rosy  smile. 
She  ne'er  had  left  his  lonely  isle. 

In  a  note  to  tlioso  versos,  ^looiv  savs  that  the  metrical  life 
of  St.  Senauiis  is  m  an  old  Kilkenny  MS.  In  the  *'  Acta  Sane- 
torum  Ilihcrnia',"  p.  (ilO,  is  the  account  of  his  fli<jht  to  the 
island  of  Stattery,  when-  he  resolved  no  woman  shouhl  ever  land. 
This  rule  was  not  broken  even  for  a  sister  saint,  St.  C'annt  ra. 
whom  an  anirel  had  taken  to  the  isle  for  tlie  express  purpose  of 
introducing  her  to  Senaniis.   The  monk's  n^ply  was: 

"  Cu'i  Praesul,  quid  foeniinis 
Commune  est  cum  nionachis? 
Nee  te  nee  ullam  aliam 
Admittemus  in  insulam." 

Wooden  Clock.    The  story  of  the  first  American  maker  of 
wooden  clocks  may  he  told  somewhat  in  this  fusiiion: 

Toward  tln^  end  of  tlic  ciL^htrcntli  century,  there  wius  living 
in  Norwich.  Conn.,  a  youn«j:  man  named  b'li  Trrrs*  ( 17T*2-1S5*.M, 
who  hnd  lu'cn  a])j)rentic( (1  to  a  hrjiss-clock  maker,  hut  who. 
aj)|)arently,  had  profit<'d  so  little  hy  what  he  had  learned  that  he 
s)»rnt  most  of  his  time  sittinir  on  a  stum]>  or  block,  whittlinji  out 
a  circle  struck  with  an  old  pair  of  fomj)asscs,  oV  sawintr  ofT  bits 
of  wood  from  some  old  dead  trees.  The  ^jeneral  opinion  of  his 
iH'iLrhhor^  was  that  he  was  idle  and  shiftless,  if  not  nu'ntallv 
uii.-oiind.  So.  wh(Mi  he  >ou,irhl  the  hand  of  a  Mi.ss  Warner.  \ho 
))areiifs  strenuously  ohjeeled.  Nevertheh'ss.  he  ohtaiiu'd  tiie 
niuidcji's  (oiisent  and  was  married,  and  in  171)3  removed  to 
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Plymouth,  Litchfield  Couuty.  Want  pressed  so  liard  in  the  home 
"that  the  wife  by  urgent  entreaty  of  her  friends,  had  about  made 
Tip  her  mind  to  return  to  her  parents'  home^  when  the  fruits  of 
EH^s  whittling  and  sawing  materialized  in  the  first  wooden  clock 
everniado  in  Amer'ea.  It  was  readily  sold  to  a  neighbor  for  $30, 
and  paid  for  in  )>nrk.  Hour,  potatoes,  other  family  nee<»ssiti<»s, 
and  a  little  money  with  whicli  Eli  bought  tools  to  facilitate  his 
work  in  further  prosecution  of  clock-making. 

And  now  fortune  smiled  upon  Terry.  During  the  winter 
he  would  sit  cutting  out  with  a  saw  and  jack-knife  the  works  for 
tvi'enty-five  clocks,  the  villa<:t'  carpenter  making  tall  cases  for 
them.  The  works  were  usually  dis})osed  of  for  the  case  for 
$15,  Terry  taking  a  trip  afoot  through  the  adjacent  country  as 
boon  as  summer  set  in. 

In  1807  he  ])urchased  an  old  mill,  whiih  he  htted  up  for  the 
purpose  of  turning  out  clocks  by  machinery.  At  this  time  a 
nund)er  of  men  in  Watcrbury  formed  a  company  and  made  a 
contract  with  him.  They  were  to  furnish  the  capital  and  he 
was  to  make  the  movements.  The  lirst  .'500  clocks  ever  started 
by  machinery  in  one  batch  were  Jiuule  bv  Terry  at  his  factory  in 
the  old  mill  in  lcS()8.  This  was  a  larger  nund)er  than  had  ever 
before  been  begun  at  one  time  in  any  place  in  the  world.  In  1810 
he  sold  out  his  business  to  Seth  Thomas  and  Silas  Hoadley,  his 
principal  workmen,  who  entered  into  partnership,  and  two  years 
later  removed  the  factory  to  Thomaslon.  Meanwhile  Terry,  with 
his  wife  and  family,  founded  another  Connecticut  town,  which 
he  named  Terryville,  and  here  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  leav- 
ing a  large  family  of  sons  and  a  nund^er  of  grandsons,  who  be- 
tween them  controlled  nearly  all  the  wealth  of  the  place,  invested 
in  large  manufactories  for  clocks  and  locks.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  not  one  Terry  is  now  left  in  that  region,  and  all  their 
interests  and  investments  are  scattered  or  gone  into  other  hands. 

World's    Championship.     The    first    othcial    "  World's 
Championship    series  of  ba.se-l)all  games  was  played  in  1881  be- 
tween ihe  Providence  team  and  the  Metropolitans.    The  former 
had  carried  olf  the  National  League  ])eiinant  bv  winning  84  out 
of  110  games.  The  ^fetropolitans — New  York's  representatives 
in  the  American  Association — had  been  e(puillv  successful  in 
overtopping  all  their  fellow-clubs.    To  wind  up  the  base-ball 
season  a  series  of  games,  best  three  out  of  tive,  was  arranged  a 
between  these  leaders  respec  tively  of  the  League  and  the  Associa- 
tion.     Only  thnv  garner  were  ])layed,  as   Providence,  with^^ 
Sweeney  and  the  still  more  famous  Hadbourne  in  the  bo.\,  jp^^ 
them  all.    Tlie  scores  were  b  to  0,  3  to  1,  and  11  to  ^.  jr^ 
series  took  place  in  New  York  City,  beginning  October^a 
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paved  tlic  way  for  post-soason  contests  between  tlie  champioa 
teams  of  the  two  rival  or«,^anizations. 

In  1885  "Pop"  Anson's  Chicago  cliil),  of  the  Xational 
Ijcague,  were  pitted  against  the  St.  Louis  Browns,  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. Seven  games  were  pLiyed  without  decisive  ref^nlt.  a? 
each  club  won  three,  and  the  odd  game  was  a  tic.  Thv.  series 
began  on  October  11.  It  will  amaze  people  familiar  with  modern 
contests  of  thia  sort  to  be  told  that  the  total  receipts  were  only 
$2000. 

In  1880  the  same  teams  again  met  as  champions  respectively. 
This  time  only  G  games  were  necessary,  as  St.  Louis  won  4  to 

Chicago \s  2. 

In  1887  St.  Ijouis  and  Detroit  played  1  1  games  and  cleared 
$42,000.  The  games  were  played  around  a  circuit,  taking  in 
St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Pittsburg,  Xew  York,  IMiiladelphia,  Wash- 
ington, and  Baltimore.  Detroit  won  10  out  of  the  14  games. 
The  serit^s  startcMl  in  St.  Louis  on  Ot-toluT  1<)  and  tinishcHl  at 
Detroit  on  Oct(th<  r  '20.  The  game  of  October  12  was  won  by 
l>etroit  in  13  innings  by  a  score  of  2  to  1.  The  following  year 
St.  Ix)uis  was  still  one  of  the  contenders,  but  lost  six  games  out 
of  10  to  New  York.  The  receii)ts  of  this  series  were  $2  k3(j2.10. 
One  game  at  St.  Louis  brought  in  only  $111 ;  another  only  $212. 

Tlie  Giants  repeated  the  following  year,  1881>.  Their 
op})oTU'nt  in  the  post-season  series  was  the  iSrooklyn  team,  then 
a  memhi  r  of  the  American  Association.  Xine  games  were 
played,  which  resulted  in  another  triumpli  for  the  Giants,  the 
figures  l)eing  six  victories  against  three  defeats.  The  total  re- 
ceipts for  this  series  were  $23,G28. 

In  1890  Brooklyn  joined  the  National  I^eague  and.  winning 
the  pennant,  was  ])itted  against  Louisville,  champions  of  the 
Association.  The  result  was  another  draw,  each  club  winning 
three  games  and  playing  one  fie:  7  to  7. 

In  1891  no  series  was  played. 

In  1892  Boston  and  Cleveland  played  six  games.  Boston 
won  five.  The  other  s:anie  was  tied  at  the  end  of  eleven  innings. 

Again  in  1893  no  championship  series  was  played. 

In  1894  .  the  Temple  Cup  series  was  started  (see  Templk 
Cup).  This  series  calhd  for  seven  games  at  the  close  of  the 
National  League  season  between  the  team  winning  the  pennant 
and  the  team  finishing  second.  In  1894  Baltimore  won  the 
pennant,  but  lost  four  straight  games  to  New  York.  The  b^^x 
office  took  in  $18^000.  In  1895  Baltimore  won  again  and  lost 
four  out  of  five  games  to  Cleveland  in  the  Temple  cup  series. 
In  1896  Baltimore  was  more  snccessful,  taking  four  straiirht 
games  from  Cleveland,  after  winning  the  pennant   In  1897 
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Frank  Selee's  Boston  team  beat  out  the  Orioles/'  but  lost  in 
tiie  Temple  cup  series,  capturing  but  one  of  five  games.  This 
series  was  the  last  for  the  Temple  cup,  and  during  the  five 
seasons  from  1898  to  1902  no  world's  championship  games  were 

played. 

In  1900  the  American  League  had  come  into  existence,  and 

in  11)03  a  world's  series,  the  best  five  out  of  nine,  was  arranged 
between  Boston  and  Pittsburg,  champions  of  their  respective 
leagues.  After  dropping  three  of  the  first  four  games  played, 
Boston  won  four  straight  and  brought  the  title  of  world's 
champions  to  the  American  League.  The  series  began  on 
October  1  and  the  total  receipts  were  over  $50,000.  Next  year 
Boston  repeated  in  the  American  League,  and  New  York  won 
in  the  National.  No  series  was  played,  as  the  Giants'  owner 
refused  to  entertain  the  proposition  of  a  series. 

Before  the  season  of  1905  opened  tlie  National  Commission 
issued  a  ruling  making  it  compulsorv  for  the  pennant  winners 
of  the  two  leagues  to  come  together  in  a  series  of  seven  games 
at  the  end  of  the  season. 

The  fir>t  rhisli  under  the  new  rule  was  in  1905,  wlion  the 
(Jiants  took  four  out  of  live  from  the  Phihulolj)hia  Atlilctics 
and  brought  the  lionors  back  to  the  National  League.  Christy 
Mathewson  est;il)lished  his  fame  as  the  greatest,  piteher  to  date 
hy  winning  three  of  N<»w  York's  four  victories.  Every  game 
in  this  series  was  a  sliut-out.  The  attendance  was  91,723  and 
tlie  total  receipts  $G8.435. 

In  190G  tlie  title  changed  leagues  again,  going  to  the  Chicago 
White  Sox,  who  won  four  out  of  six  games  from  the  Chicago 
Cubs. 

The  attendance  at  this  series  was  99.8  }5.  a  reinarkahh'  figure 
in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  all  Ww  games  were  played  in 
Chicago.    The  total  reeeij)ts  were  $10(>,55(). 

Tn  1907  the  National  League  again  triumphed,  Chicago 
and  Detroit  claslied  for  the  first  time.  The  Detroits  should 
have  won  the  first  game,  which  was  tied  up  on  an  error  and 
finally  called  alter  the  LUh  inning,  with  the  score  standing 
3  to  3.  The  Cul)s  W(Ui  the  next  four  game?.  The  attendance 
was  78,dGS  and  the  treasurer  had  $101,7^38.50  to  divide  among 
those  entitled  to  share. 

Tn  1908  the  same  ehihs  came  together  again  for  the  world's 
championship,  and  again  Chicago  won  four  out  of  the  live  games 
played. 

The  series  of  1909  between  rittsliurir  niid  Detroit  was  the 
first  that  went  down  t(»  tin*  seventli  i.^auie  for  settlement,  ti  e 
Pi1t-I'uri:<  winniuLT  four.  The  attendance  was  145,<J95  and 
the  receipts  $18ii,3o:.\o0. 
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In  1910  the  Athletics  brought  the  honors  back  to  the 
American  League  in  defeating  the  Chicago  Cubs  four  out  of 

five  games. 

World,  End  of  the.  St.  Peter,  in  his  second  epistle  (iii. 
10),  announced  the  approach  of  a  time  when  "  the  heavens  shall 
pass  away  with  a  great  noi^o,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with 
fervent  heat,  the  earth  also  and  the  works  that  are  therein  shall 
be  burned  up.'' 

Science  is  quite  ready  to  afllrm  the  possibility  of  such  a  catas- 
trophe. In  "  The  Flowers  of  the  Sky,"  U.  A.  Proctor  remind* 
us  that  everv  star  is  a  sun,  with  a  system  of  planets  like  our 
earth  revolving  around  it.  "  We  know  tliat  in  certain  general 
respects  each  star  rescmhles  our  sun.  Each  is  glowing  like  our 
sun  with  an  intense  heat.  We  know  that  in  each  star  processes 
resembling  in  violence  those  taking  place  in  our  own  sun  must 
be  continually  in  progress,  and  that  such  processes  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  //oNsr  and  tumult,  compared  with  which  all 
the  forms  of  uproar  known  upon  our  earth  are  as  absolute 
silence." 

He  proceeds  to  describe  how  in  1886  a  star  of  the  tenth  mag- 
nitude in  the  constellation  .Xurthern  Crown  suddenly  shone  as  a 
second  magnitude  star,  afterward  rapidly  diminishing  in  lustre, 
and  how  in  18T()  a  similar  phenomenon  a})peared  in  the  constella- 
tion Cygnus.  "A  change  in  our  own  sun."  he  adds,  such  as 
allectcd  the  star  in  Cygnus,  or  that  other  star  in  the  Xortbern 
Crown,  would  unquestional)ly  destroy  (  very  living  creature  on  the 
face  of  this  earth;  nor  could  any  even  escape  which  nniy  exist  on 
the  other  planets  of  the  solar  system.  The  star  in  the  Northern 
Crown  shone  out  with  more  than  eiyJtt  hundred  (itnts  its  former 
lustre;  the  star  in  Cygnus  with  from  five  hundred  to  many 
thousand  times  its  former  lustre,  according  as  we  take  the  high- 
est ])ossible  estimate  of  its  brightness  before  the  catastroplu,  or 
consider  that  it  may  have  been  verv  much  brighter.  Now.  if 
our  sun  were  to  increase  tenfold  in  brightness,  all  the  higher 
forms  of  animal  life,  and  nearly  all  vegetable  life,  would  inevi- 
tably be  destroyed  on  this  eartli.  A  few  stubborn  aninnilcule- 
might  survive,  and,  ])ossil)ly,  a  f<'w  of  the  lo\ve>t  forms  of  veLrr- 
tation,  but  naught  else.  If  the  sun  increased  a  hundred fohl  ,n 
lustre,  bis  lieat  would  doubtless  sterilize  the  whole  earth." 

When  the.  end  of  the  world  failed  to  arrive  with  the  end  o- 
the  first  cefittir\,  tbi*  pro|)hets  of  evil  post|Mtiied  it  to  the  ci-n- 
tennial  of  the  <  i  lu  iii\i,ni  and  then  to  the  dow  nfall  of  the  em[>ire. 
Kut  I»om(  frll.  ;nid.  tli;>ugb  the  crash  of  its  fall  mav  (ignrativelv 
be  said  t(»  have  r«  \ erberated  through  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth,  the  planet  in  actual  fact  was  not  jarred  an  inch  from  iU 
orbit 
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Gradually,  as  the  year  1000  approached,  all  Christendom 
became  perturbed  with  the  fear  that  the  millennial  would  suc- 
ceed where  the  centennial  had  failed.  The  rumor  spread  that 
Christ  was  to  appear  on  Mount  Zion.  Thither  flocked  an  im- 
mense army  to  meet  Jiim,  after  having  first  surrendered  all  their 
earthly  belonp:ings  to  the  church.  It  was  many  weeks  before 
normal  conditions  were  resumed. 

Stoeffler,  a  Ciorman  astronomer,  professor  at  Tiibingen,  pre- 
dicted that  in  the  year  1533  the  world  would  be  destroyed  by  a 
aecond  deluge.  HelioverR  emulated  the  example  of  Xoah.  A 
wealthy  Pnrisian  built  himself  a  raft,  wliieh  he  stored  with  pro- 
Tisions  to  last  six  months.  A  little  villa<ro  fifty  miles  from  any 
river  or  sea  devoted  all  the  common  funds  to  the  construction 
of  another  vessel. 

Finally  the  appointed  day  came.  At  seven  in  the  morning 
Stoeffler  began  preaching  his  last  sermon.  With  quite  unneces- 
sary' particularity  he  advanced  twenty-two  arguments  to  show 
that  his  theory  was  true.  Then  came  the  hour  that  was  to  prove 
their  truth.  The  clock  struck. 

Lo !  It  comes,  it  comes !    cried  the  prophet. 

But  it  came  not.  The  people  still  held  their  breath  with 
awe.  Stootnor,  gazing  anxiously  through  the  church  door,  espied 
a  cloud,  iind  shouted  eagerly: 

"  Behold,  it  cometh  from  the  clouds." 

Again  he  was  wrong.  At  last  the  people  ceased  their  lamen- 
tations. Tiieir  fear  chnnged  into  anger.  The  pro])hot  was 
dragged  from  his  pulpit  and  soused  in  a  neighboring  diu  k-pond. 

The  appearance  of  any  unusual  portent  in  the  sky  has  always 
alarmed  the  superstitious, — as,  e.g.,  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  in 
1654  and  the  advent  of  the  comet  in  1679. 

In  America  the  ^filh'rite  prediction  of  the  end  of  the  world 
stirred  up  an  unparallfled  sensation.  William  Miller  (1781- 
1849)  was  a  native  of  Pittsficid,  Massachusetts.  Close  study  of 
the  Scriptures  convinced  him  that  he  had  found  the  key  to  their 
esoteric  meaning.  He  was  none  too  sooti  in  the  fid.l.  Only  a 
dozen  more  years,  he  found,  remained  before  the  world  would 
come  to  an  end.  He  forthwith  proceeded  to  warn  all  men  of  the 
coming  doom.  In  groves,  town-balls,  and  school-houses  through- 
out the  country  be  thiunlered  out  the  tidings  of  the  second  com- 
ing of  Christ.  Multitudes  were  converted  and  enrolled  them- 
selves among  his  disciples.  They  called  themselves  Second  Ad- 
ventists.  The  mob  knew  tbem  best  as  Millerites.  It  was  in 
\ras^nch«sctts  that  the  good  old  gentleman's  venerable  aspect 
failed  to  restrain  the  rotten  egg, — an  all-too-familiar  reminder 
of  unpopularity  in  those  days, — for  he  was  mobbed  with  missiles 
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in  Newbunport  in  May,  1S4*2.  A  month  later  we  find  him  hold- 
ing  forth  at  the  lirst  Sreoixl  Advent  carnji-ineetini;  licM  at  Ea.-ton, 
New  Hanipsh  re.  Amon*r  the  audit  iu  e,  a  curious  and  iiitiTested 
s|)ectator,  was  John  (J.  Whittier.  He  has  descrihi  d  the  scent?  in 
liis  journal:  " 'I'hc  white  circle  of  tents;  the  dim  wood  arohc!? : 
the  upturned  earnest  fact's;  the  loud  \oices  of  the  speakers.  l)ur- 
dcned  with  the  awful  tjyniltolic  lan.i:ua.L'e  of  the  liihle;  the  smoke 
from  the  fires,  rising  like  incense  from  forest  altars,  anil  sns- 
pendcd  from  the  fmnt  of  the  rude  ])ulpit  a  canvas  shett  whereon 
were  depicted  the  wonders  of  the  Apocalyptic  vision:  tlie  beasts, 
^he  drasrons,  the  scarlet  woman  seen  bv  the  seer  of  Patnios — 
Oriental  types  and  fifnires  and  mystic  symbol*,  translated  into 
staring  Yankee  realities,  and  exhibited  like  the  bea^jts  of  a  travel- 
ling menagerie." 

On  ^larch  14,  IS  11,  Father  ^filler  closed  the  diary  of  his 
public  labors,  believing  that  he  would  never  have  to  opiMi  it  again, 
lie  reckoned  up  that  he  had  delivired  ',V20i)  lectures  since 
The  burning  day  "  was  at  hand.  But  March  went  out  in  its 
usual  lamb-like  way,  and  April  came  and  j)assed  and  saw  not  the 
heavens  in  conunotion.  When  ^lay  arrived,  the  j)(X)r  oM  nuin 
was  heard  confessing  his  error  and  acknowledging  his  disappoint- 
ment, but  not  his  unbelief.  October  would  yet  witness  the  ful- 
filment of  prophecy:  *'  The  Lord  will  certainly  leave  the  mercy- 
seat  on  the  13th  and  appear  yisibly  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  on 
the  22d,'' 

Daring  the  interval  between  the  13th  and  22d,  all  secular 
business  was  suspended  by  the  Second  Adventists.  Mrs.  Lydia 
Maria  Child  records  tliat  muslin  for  ascension  robes  was  offered 
at  some  places  in  the  Bowery,  in  New  York,  but  that  elsewhere 
tradesmen  shut  up  shop  or  gave  away  their  goods,  or  at  least 
dealt  more  lil)eral  measure  so  as  to  ingratiate  themselves  with 
the  Almighty — all  the  while  that  the  ungodly  disturbed  the 
meetings  with  stones  and  brickbats  and  crackers  and  torpedoes. 

Finally  the  sun  rose  on  the  23d  and  nothing  happened  all 
day,  and  at  nightfall  the  sad  ]>rop]iet  could  only  say: 

*^  I  have  fixed  mv  mind  on  another  time,  and  here  I  mean  to 
stand  until  God  gives  me  more  light, — and  that  is,  to-day,  to-day, 
and  to-day  until  He  comes.'' 

A  typical  scene  occurred  in  1900  in  the  village  of  Xagy,  Si 
Miklos,  Hungary.  The  word  had  gone  round  that  the  day  of 
judgment  was  at  hand.  In  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  a 
night  watchman  detected  a  red  glow  in  the  heavens,  caused  (it 
was  afterward  ascertained)  bv  a  fire  in  a  neiirhlmring  villajrp. 
Then  he  thought  it  was  all  over,  and,  giving  a  great  blast  on  liijj 
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horn,  he  cried  out  the  terrifying  message  that  his  fellow-citizens 
must  prepare  for  the  worst. 

Men,  women  and  children  tumhled  out  of  hed  into  the  open, 
and  Father  Kristoffsky,  the  old  village  pastor,  after  scanning 
the  firmament,  also  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  world  was 
coming  to  an  end.  He  comforted  his  flock  and  exhorted  all  to 
await  their  fate  with  resignation*  It  was,  he  said,  only  a  matter 
of  a  few  hours  now. 

The  people  were  somewhat  pacified,  and  with  one  accord  de- 
cided that  they  might  as  well  finish  off  what  food  and  drink  they 
possessed.  Accordingly  great  fires  were  lit  on  the  square  front- 
ing the  church  and  a  feasting  began.  A  few  lamented,  others 
prayed,  hut  the  vast  majority  were  intent  on  having  a  good  time 
while  it  lasted. 

As  the  dread  moment  approached,  the  revelry  hecame  an 
orgy;  all  prudence  was  thrown  to  the  winds;  the  fiery  wine  of 
the  country  did  the  rest,  and  soon  there  was  not  a  sober  head 
among  them.  They  sang  and  danced  till  they  dropped  and  slept 
where  tliey  lay. 

The  sleepers  awoke  in  bright  sunshine,  and,  finding  the  old 
world  still  rolling  on  as  usual,  they  unanimously  cursed  the 
comet  for  giving  them  a  false  scare,  especially  when  they  realized 
that  their  larders  and  cellars  were  empty. 

Lee  T.  Spangler,  a  grocer  in  York,  Penna.,  had  been  troubled 
with  the  gift  of  pr  jlncy  almost  from  his  cradle.  At  the  age 
of  twelve,  it  was  revealed  to  him  in  a  trance  that  the  world  would 
perish  in  fire  and  smoke  in  October,  1908.  He  waited  till  his 
maturity  before  delivering  the  message  to  his  neighbors.  He 
decided  that  Nyack,  in  New  York,  would  be  the  best  place  from 
which  to  witness  the  catacly  sm.  Leaving  his  wife  behind  him, 
he  transported  himself  thither,  with  his  chief  priestess  and  a 
crowd  of  believers.  The  night  before  the  expected  crash  he  bade 
farewell  to  the  priestess,  told  her  that  he  had  an  appointment 
with  the  Lord,  and  disajipearod.  On  the  morrow  priestess  and 
disciples,  all  decked  in  white,  held  solemn  preparatory  services 
in  the  cemetery.  The  priestess  told  how  Prophet  Spangler  in 
the  second  verse  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  Revelations  had  found 
a  distinct  reference  to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  had  ridden  a 
white  horse  up  San  Juan  Hill,  had  conquered  and  been  crowned. 
Therefore,  it  was  perfectly  plain  that  the  end  of  the  world  would 
arrive  before  nightfall.  But  twilight  came  and  then  dark,  and 
the  night  grew  colder  and  colder  and  the  dampened  enthusiasts 
returned  to  their  quarters.  As  to  the  i>rophet,  he  was  siihse- 
quently  discovered  living  quietly  at  home  with  his  wife  and  dis- 
pensing butter  and  eggs  as  of  yore. 


Y 


Yesd»  in  Central  Persia,  is  one  of  tbe  urban  curiosities  of 
the  world.  Situated  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  salt  desert  which 
stretches  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  all  directions,  Yezd  is  insular 
beyond  even  the  insularity  of  islands.  The  nearest  inhabited 
place  of  any  size  is  Isfahan,  and  that  is  two  hundred  miles  away. 
When  you  send  a  letter  to  Isfahan  from  Yezd,  if  your  friend 
writes  by  return  of  post  you  may  get  your  answer  back  in  a 
month. 

The  inhabitants  of  Yezd  who  have  been  away  from  Yetd 
during  their  lives  number,  perhaps,  two  or  three  score,  and  the 
bulk  of  these  have  not  extended  their  travels  farther  than  to 
Shiraz  or  Kirman  in  the  one  direction,  or  to  Isfahan  in  the  other. 
Yet  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  people  make  the  place  their 
home.  For  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  these  the  great 
outside  world  has  not  merely  no  interest — it  has  absolutely  no 
existence. 

Yezd  is  a  city  made  almost  entirely  of  mud.  Not  only  are 
tbe  houses  built  of  this  material,  but  the  very  furniture,  the 
firepans,  the  barrels  for  grain,  the  children's  toys,  the  bread 
receptades,  even  the  beds,  are  simply  mud,  moulded  into  a 
rough  form  and  dried  in  the  sun.  In  the  Yezd  shops  the  goods, 
mostly  mud,  are  displayed  on  tiers  of  mud  ledges,  and  there  is 
a  mud  room  behind.  The  bakers'  ovens  are  of  mud,  down  to  the 
very  doors.  Mud  is  cooked  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  is  greatly 
enjoyed  by  many  of  the  inhabitants. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association  (known  familiarly  by 
its  initials  Y.M.C.A.),  an  organization  for  social  and  religious 
work  among  youug  men  which  has  now  spread  over  the  entire 
civilized  world. 

During  early  manhood  Qeorge  Williams  (1821-1905)  was 

employed  in  a  London  dry-goods  store  belonging  to  George  Hitch- 
cock. He  roomed  in  the  store  building  with  80  other  young  men. 
Their  habits  were  so  repulsive  to  him  that  he  invited  a  few  pro- 
fessed Christians  among  the  clerks  to  meet  in  his  bedroom  and 
talk  over  means  for  ameliorating  the  conditions  existiii^^  ar.uui.l 
them.  This  led  to  the  formation,  June  6,  1844,  of  the  Youiil' 
Men's  Christian  Association.  For  a  while  the  members  met  in 
one  another*s  liedrooms.  I^ter  in  the  same  year,  Hitchcock  gave 
them  a  larger  room  for  their  meetings.  Hitchcock  himself 
came  the  first  president  of  the  London  Association.  Ho  wa- 
succeeded  by  I^ord  Shaftsbur}-.    Williams,  who  f  or  furl  \ -one 
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3*ear8  was  treasurer  of  the  Y.M.C.A.y  was  the  leading  spirit  from 
the  beginning.  Until  the  day  of  his  death  he  remained  in  the 
business  in  which  he  was  engaged  as  junior  assistant  at  the  time 
he  started  the  first  Association.  Even  to  the  last^  when  he  was 
a  rich  merchant,  his  interest  in  the  Association  was  of  the  same 
sort  as  that  which  had  led  him,  when  a  young  man  receiving  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  to  give  a  third  of  his  income  to 
the  Association.  On  the  occasion  of  the  juhilee  of  the  Y.M.C.A., 
George  Williams  was  knighted.  ^  As  the  accolade  of  no  earthly 
sovereign  could  add  to  the  knightliness  of  (George  Williams/' 
said  an  obituary  published  in  the  Cleveland  Plaindealer,  ^*the 
world  will  prefer  to  remember  him,  now  that  his  useful  active 
career  has  closed,  without  his  title.  At  heart  he  was  always  a 
commoner — one  of  the  greatest  that  England  ever  has  produced,*' 

Williams^s  idea  made  no  pretence  to  originality.  Similar 
a.-s(xiations  had  been  in  existence  in  Scotland  at  a  much  earlier 
(late.  In  IS'j  \  David  Xaismith  started  the  (Glasgow  Young  ^Fen's 
Society  for  Religious  Improvement,  a  movement  which  spread 
to  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  America. 
Tiater  Naismitirs  Society  assumed  tlie  name  of  the  Glasgow 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

American  ])ran(lies  of  the  Y."M.r.A.  were  organized  in  De- 
(i'Md)er,  1S51,  at  Montreal  and  at  Boston,  both  as  a  result  of  in- 
fornmtioii  received  concerning  the  London  Society.  Forty  mon- 
were  formed  within  three  years.  The  first  international  conven- 
tion was  held  Jiim*  T,  IS.")!,  at  Buffalo.  X.  Y.  The  first  world's 
conference  meeting,  in  Paris  in  LST)."),  formulated  a  basis  that 
ha<  since  been  universally  adopted.  At  the  eighth  conference, 
(ieneva,  Switzerland.  l.^TS,  a  "Central  International  Commit- 
tee'' was  established,  consisting  of  rei^resentativt^s  from  the 
affiliating  national  organizations^  and  with  a  quorum  resident  in 
Geneva. 

Ys  or  Is.  ^lost  famous  of  all  the  sunken  cities  (y.r. )  of 
history'  and  legend  is  the  City  of  Ys  or  Is,  in  Brittany,  which  has 
been  celebrated  in  verse  by  Villemarque  and  Brizeux,  and  more 
( laborately  in  prose  by  Emile  Souvestre  in  his  Foyer  Breton. 
The  leadinir  incidents  mav  be  sumnuirized  thus: 

In  the  fifth  century  King  Gradlon,  or  Orallon,  ruled  over 
Cornouailles ;  he  was  brother  of  one  of  the  early  British  kings, 
and  is  connected  with  the  legend  of  the  hermit  St.  Corentin. 
The  king  once  lost  his  wav  while  hunting  (about  495).  and 
begged  shelter  from  the  hermit,  who  fed  the  king  and  his  attend- 
ants bountifully  from  a^smgle  slice  of  carp,  the  carp  ninaining 
whole  and  alive.  The  king  was  so  im|)re^sed  hv  the  miracle  that 
he  gave  Corentin  dominion  over  the  neighboring  country,  and 
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when  Cornouailles  was  erected  into  a  diocese  he  appointed  Coren* 
tin  bishop,  and,  that  the  latter  might  have  full  jurisdiction^  the 
king  transferred  his  court  to  Y.<^. 

Ys  wag  a  magnificent  tity,  filled  wjth  luxury  and  vice.  It 
was  built  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  a  wide  plain,  and  sur* 
rounded  by  stout  walls  to  keep  out  the  sea.  .Vow,  Gradlon, 
though  a  good  and  pious  king,  had  a  handsome  but  wicked  dau^ih- 
ter,  named  Dahut,  who  dwelt  in  a  lofty  tower,  wliere  she  held 
impious  revels  with  a  succession  of  lovers.  When  tired  of  one 
lover  she  had  him  tlirown  into  n  wpM,  and  chose  another.  Once 
her  paramour  begged  her  to  obtain  for  him  the  silver  key  which 
locked  the  great  sluice-gates  in  the  walls,  and  which  her  father 
always  wore  around  his  neck.  Dal)ut  consented,  and  i»tole  the  kev 
from  Gradlon  while  he  slept.  Either  she  or  her  lover  opon» d 
the  gates  in  idle  folly,  the  waters  rushed  in  and  subniergc<l  the 
town.  Qradion  was  awakened  by  a  voice  bidding  him  rise  and 
Hee;  he  mounted  his  horse  and  took  with  him  Dahut.  whom  he 
loved  in  spite  of  her  crimes,  but  the  floods  pursued  them,  and 
the  voice  called  to  him  to  cast  awav  the  demon  beside  liim. 
Dahut  fill  into  the  billows  and  was  drowned,  while  her  father 
escaped.  The  waves  stopped  their  course  at  the  very  spot  where 
Dahut  perished,  but  the  city  was  lost  forever.  Gradlon  estab- 
lished Ins  court  at  Kemper,  now  Quimper,  the  capital  of  Cor* 
nouailles. 

The  city  of  Ys  is  said  to  have  stood  where  now  is  the  Bay  of 
Douarnenei,  between  the  Baie  des  Tr6[)asses  and  Douamenez,  a 
little  west  of  Quimper.  The  pier  at  Audierne,  built  on  a  mass 
of  rock  called  the  Cammer,  has  at  its  southern  end  the  founda- 
tions of  Ys,  which  reach  beyond  the  Pointe  du  Raz.  At  Troquer 
are  to  be  seen  on  the  shore  great  stones,  which  the  peasants  call 
^'Mogueni  Guer-a-Ys,"  or  "the  walls  of  the  city  of  Ys."  Be- 
neath the  water,  and  visible  at  low  tide,  are  huge  blocks  of  stone 
which  were  once  part  of  the  buildings.  Poul  David  at  Audierne 
was  originally  called  Poul  Dahut,  and  here  the  souls  of  the  prin- 
cess and  her  last  paramour  flutter  in  the  shape  of  two  crows. 
Many  spots  in  the  region  are  considered  haunted,  especially  the 
Baie  des  Tr^pass^s,  in  whose  depths  the  lovers  of  Dahut  lie 
drowned,  not  to  speak  of  the  additional  dread  of  it  as  the  place 
where  the  souls  of  the  dead  hover,  waiting  to  be  ferried  over  to 
the  He  de  Sein.  The  trampling  of  Gradlon  s  horse,  which  car- 
ried him  from  the  fated  city,  is  still  heard  at  night,  and  upon  a 
rock  called  Garr^  near  Le  Biz,  is  shown  the  mark  of  his  hoof. 


>  V 
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